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UETTERS 



What a life! 


T he story of Gulshan 
Kumar, the man whose 
spectacular success has been 
called 'a metaphor for the 
new India was engrossing 
because, just as your cover 
story said no one would 
have dared invent it had it 
not actually happened 
{Gulshan' 20 — 26 August) 
The hugely amusing 
account of your correspon 
dent’s interview with 
Gulshan Kumar brought out 
all the man’s idiosyncrasies 
He seemed to me to be a cha 
racter straight out of 
Dickens Our coun try 
is not lacking in busines 
smen who bend the rules 


when It suits them and who 
fawn unashamedly on 
people who have power, but 
very few of them have acted 
out the rags-to-nches fable 
in their own lives with such 
perfection 

And one thing has to be 
said about the man He has 
remained, in spite of sue 
cess, exactly what he is, a 
bania who has the acumen 
needed to get on in the crook 
ed world of business The 
MBAs and the new yuppies 
may be the ones the financial 
press still considers the first 
citizens of a Brave New 
India, but people like 
Gulshan Kumar will keep 
surfacing upsetting all their 
analyses 

It may be sad, but there is 
no getting away from the 
fact that It IS he and his ilk 
who are in possession of the 
magic password which 
grants entry to the hall of 
nches, if not fame 
Ramiya f^alhotra, New Delhi 

■ Gulshan Kumar 
appears tohavehada fascina 
ting life but It hasn i chang 
ed him along the way In 
spile of all the money and 
lame that has acciucd to him 
he remains the cauche and 


unsophisticated village bum¬ 
pkin that he was at the start 
His progression from 
pavement to mansion was 
incredible and proves once 
again that if a man has the 
will and the determination to 
overcome the odds facing 
him, he is bound to succeed 
From a humble beginning 
as a fruit jUice-seller to a 
multi-million lire having inte 
rests in not only the music 
industry but also 
electronics, soaps and delcrg 
ents among others, 
Gulshan Kumar has show n 
that he has a keen business 
sense His deep reverence 
for the gods and goddesses is 
but natural for it must have 
been divine intervention that 
transformed his life and 
made him into what he is 
today 

Uj/al Qupta, Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 

Pradesand 

prejudice 

T he ad tor Tuff shoes and 
the outrage expressed 
against it by people ranging 
from the Shiv Sena to the All 
India Democratic Women’s 
Association, are important 



^TMiHNl NavaMcar: mrlio Is 
to tfaflno cuHura? 

social pointers to the kind of 
attitudes that we, as a 
nation, harbour towards 
nud\ty {The naked truth, H 
—19 August) 

While some have denoun 
ced nudity per se and others 
have opined ♦hat it is permiss 
ible only when the context 
demands it, for example in a 
condoms ad, what is implied 
but left unsaid is that nudit^ 
IS considered obscene solely 
because it is associated with 
sexual intercourse By exten¬ 
sion, then, sex itself should 
be considered obscene or vul 
gar That, unfortunately, hap 
pens to be the attitude of 
most Indians—one that 
needs psychiatric treatment 
Maybe we should blame 
the Bntish for introducing 
pnideiy to India Sex has 
been turned into such a taboo 
here that sex education in 
schools IS protested against, 
and while brutal rape scenes 
in films are passed by thecen 
sors, tender and erotic scenes 
of love-making are blacked . 
out' i 

It IS time for us to rid our 
selves of such notions, to 
shun degenerates like Pra- 
mod Navalkar and leave indi 
viduals like Madhu Sapre 
and Milind Soman alone 
MehulKamdar, Madras (TamU 
Nadu) 

No meat in the 
matter 


■ was sur pi ised to readabo^ 
Maneka Gandhi’s opposi¬ 
tion to the first Kentucky Fri¬ 
ed Chicken (KFC) outlet in 


QulshanHuman □•haring Inanaworder 
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^ngalore C Out of the frying 
Iw 13— 19 August). 

11 admire Mancka for the 
Miy she fights for animal 
^hts, but her opposition to 
KFC outlet in Bangalore 
just a publicity stunt. Her 
^ument that the meat and 
Sultry industry causes 
ilplction of underground 
^ater and dries up fertile 
fields is meaningless. Prof. 
M.D. Nandjundswamy’s 
claim that the chickens are 
fed hazardous chemicals and 
growth hormones, which are 
in turn transferred to humans 
and affects their health, may 
be true, but this can easily be 
solved by discussions with 
Pepsi Foods instead of laun¬ 
ching an agitation against 
KFC outlets 
Maneka Gandhi’s mis¬ 
sion in life seems to be turn¬ 
ing every Indian into a vege¬ 
tarian. I would like to remind 
her that we are all mature 
adults who know what is 
good or bad for our health 
and we don’t need her to tcl! 
us what to do. And she 
should stop making such a 
fuss over nothing and turn 



MftMlUiQaiidhl: 
v^gtttarlan views 

her attention to more press¬ 
ing problems on hand. 

NeerBj Purohll Bsgdogra 
(Weat Bengal) 


Brick by brick 


T he article on the collapse 
of the Shivalik apart* 
meats in Calcutta once again 



hapgisnlng? 

shows up the total disregard 
of building promoters towar¬ 
ds maintaining the quality of 
their products, not to men¬ 
tion the issue of peoples’ 
lives (House of cards, 6— 
12 August) 

In a previous article that 
Sunday had carried, you had 
highlighted a case of radio¬ 
active steel bars which were 
exported from Calcutta to 
the USA, which were far 
below the required standard 
and brought disrepute to our 
country. These steel bars 
were made through the 
induction furnace route, 
which is an unreliable 
method and can never produ¬ 
ce good-quality steel. 

House collapses due to 
faulty building material are 
common occurrences today 
and there will be many more 
such disasters unless the 
people involved are taken to 
task and it is ensured that 
only quality products are 
used. 

/?. Singh, Delhi 


How Just Is the 
Judiciary? 


T he ruling of the Supreme 
Court on the’issue of T.N. 
Seshan’s objections to a 
multi-member Election 
Commission has, in my opi¬ 
nion, raised grave doubts 
about the impartiality of the 
nation’s judiciary (What 
now, 6—12 August). 


After all, what can one say 
about a judicial system 
which messes up the Rajan 
Pillai case, grants (and then 
withdraws) bail to Sushi? 
Sharma and then, severely 
reprimands the person who 
is perceived as a messiah by 



thw SupiwiM Court 

most of the Indian middle 
class — a certain Mr T.N. 
Seshan? 

To be frank, there is more 
than meets the eye in the SC 
judgement. For one I fail to 
see how the apex court found 
no malafide intention of the 
government behind the 
appointing of the two elec¬ 
tion commissioners. 

Almost every section of the 
media had lambasted it, calli¬ 
ng it "an obvious method of 
sidelining Seshan". For ano¬ 
ther, this judgement has giv¬ 
en the Central Government 
enough power to reduce the 
Election Commission to the 
status of a stooge. 

One also fails to under¬ 
stand why Seshan’s style of 


functioning and his propensi¬ 
ty to go public were paid so 
much attention to by the 
Supreme Court. This seems 
to indicate that it was largely 
the CEC’s peisonality that 
decided the case — some 
sign of impartiality indeed’ 
Is it the apex court’s job to 
hand down moral platitudes 
or legal judgements? 

Given thq way things are 
going, I think we will soon 
have judgements condemn¬ 
ing the likes of Kiran Bedi, 
Arun Shourie and Baba 
Amte. 

Nimiah Dubey, New Delhi 


Time for the 
accoladee 


T he article on Jahnu Bar- 
ua, the renowned Assame¬ 
se filmmaker, winner of this 
year’s National Award for 
best director, was refreshing¬ 
ly different (Director 
special, 6—12 August). 

Receiving awards, 
however, is nothing new for 
Bania, as each of his five 
films, since Aparoopa in 
1983. have received critical 
acclaim and appreciation. 

But somehow, he 
has not been given his due 
recognition and honour by 
the national media, which 
has virtually ignored him 
while showering accolades 
on filmmakers far less talent¬ 
ed than he is. 

Cheers to Sunday for 
highlighting his career and 
making people all over the 
country aware of his impres¬ 
sive performance in the field 
of filmmaking. 

Jayanta Kumar Bora, Nagaon 
(Aaaam) 


The Assam Accord was sign¬ 
ed in New Delhi and not in 
Guwahati as reported in the 
article, Ten years after (20 
—26 August). And, the AGP 
is not the political wing of 
the AASU. It is a political 
party on its own. 

Editor 
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... Rescue tse.mppfij ufi^Q 

'fouR luusrmus fRmy ^Rtie, 

WP SROCGROHR^.. 



RKUUMMVfMrnUiVa^MPW 



PTblBl^tatlaor 


Disem supremo, mtctbig 
to charges cfcom^titm 
against his LedahnU 
Parvatht 

■ The whc4e tradttion of 
India i& faith in a ha|^ 
ending. Look M Sansknt 
drama. All plays end in 
happiness. 

ShankarDayal&iarma, 
President, whena^xd 
about thefiitureofdie 
country 

■ lampotjiiKtiiNlario 
Kfumtaif^taaa^ 


ifiUtiiif 


leader, reacting to the 
Congress(l) ’s move to 
rename Comumght Place 
and Connaught Circus in 
DeUti after Pajiv and 
Indira GandBii 

■ Sooiedmeslamahawk, 
som^iinesrmadovi* It 
depo^ on the ofcgective 
situation and diieat 
peicqNim. 

BENAmBHUrm 
Ptddiiani PM, onhet 
tgiproach toudksuftth India 


back. Now ks vast 


realised. 


while dellveringdid 
GemOdhMmtmidh 


■ Hownaa 


nreio 


■ Ta t' il ^ f ji 

WMM 
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AushadhI Pvt. Ltd, 


OindiyBl Mirtut. M.I.B. Road. 
^ V Gwi»0f474009, 

aVlUHH MadhyiPndBSh 


Vigour and vitality. Strength and 
stamina. Quick action through the 
potent power of 
rveda. Nature's gift for sure-fire 
vitality and strength. 


An Ayurvedic combination of 
44 precious herbs and 
minerals, such as Amber, 
Keshar, Moti, Swarna - 
Makshik, Abhrak Bhasma and pure 
Shilajit. A unique formulation, once 
used by Rajas, Maharajas and 
Nawabs. All in each power-packed 
303 capsule. 


That's 303. It helps to reduce 
mental and physical fatigue. 
And to restore your stamina. 
Go for it. Keep fit. Today! 
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COUNTERPOINT 


VIR SANQHVI 


Ever since I attack¬ 
ed the BJP two 
weeks ago (Coun¬ 
terpoint 20—26 

AugustX numerous 
people have berat¬ 
ed me for what 
they see as a predic¬ 
table secular stan¬ 
ce. Why arc jour¬ 
nalists like myself so unwilling to see 
the Hindu point of view? Why must we 
always take the side of the Muslims, 
regardless of the issues involved? And 
soon. 

I make no apologies for being secular 
though I would say, in my defence, that 
my stand has not bc«n entirely predicta¬ 
ble and 1 have also been violently critical 
of the Muslim leadership. But the pur¬ 
pose of my article was not to engage in 
the popular secularist pastime of calliog 
all BJP supporters fascists or 
communal ists. 

1 believe that the sangh parivar has a 
fascist core and I also believe that there 
are few genuinely secular people within 
the BJP. But it does not follow that every 
issue that the BJP raises is unjustified or 
bogus. And it is certainly not true that 
every Hindu who nods his head in agree¬ 
ment every time L.K. Advani makes a 
point is necessarily a communalist. 

The truth is that during the 1980s, 
Indian secularism became a means of 
pandering to the lowest common deno¬ 
minator among the minorities. Politicia¬ 
ns believe that Muslims voted as a bloc 
and were easy to win over if essentially 
bogus ‘religious’ issues were exploited. 

The consequence was that many Hin¬ 
dus began to see Muslim issues only in 
terms of the right to have four wives; the 
right to deny any of them maintenance 
when the marriage broke up; the right to 
Jcill Salman Rushdie; the right to riot 
over The Satanic Verses, a book that few 
of them had read or were likely to read; 
and other such issues. 

In the 1990s, this trend has eased 
somewhat, but the essential irresponsibi¬ 
lity of sections of the Muslim Icadeiship 
has ensured that even moderate Hindus 
have ‘Continued to perceive Muslims as 
trouble making fanatics who want 
Bombay banned. Mam Ratnam blown 
up and Taslima Nasreen assassinated 

In the circumstances, it is not surpris¬ 
ing that there has been a Hindu backlash. 
And the BJP, which was against the 
Muslims even before these circumstan¬ 
ces came about, has exploited the back¬ 



lash for electoral ends. 

Many hard secularists make the mista¬ 
ke of concluding that anyone who votes 
for the BJP is a communalist. This is 
unfair. Many moderate Hindus have 
been so disgusted by the opportunistic 
secularism of Indira Gandhi and V.P. 
Singh (both of whom asked the Shahi 
Imam to issue fatwas in their favour) 
that they have been forced to turn to the 
BJP. 

But equally, many BJP voters make 
the mistake of believing that those like 
myself, who regard the sangh parivar as 
communal, are also labelling every BJP 
voter as a putative fascist. 

This is as unfair. We distinguish bet¬ 
ween the BJP’s fascist core and the 
moderate Hindus who might vote for it. 
So it is wrong to accuse all of us of fol¬ 
lowing a'predictable secular line. 

B ut the substance of my attack last for¬ 
tnight was not that the BJP is com¬ 
munal. To keep repeating that is about as 
useful as repeatedly announcing that the 
Pope is a Catholic. 

My point is that, until a few years ago, 
the BJP could claim that regardless of 
the rights and wrongs of its agenda, it 
was essentially different from other par¬ 
ties. It could argue that it was more since¬ 
re, less cynical and completely unwill- 



SINCERITY 


AN 

TH 


Never mind the 
communalism, the BJP 
is not even true to itself 


ing to tailor its policies to suit the mood 
of the moment. 

Now, however, it is no longer possi¬ 
ble to advance even this limited claim on 
behalf ot the BJP Even on its own 
terms, the party has shown itself to be ai^ 
sincere, dv cynical, and as opportunistic 
as all the others 

1 can give you three instances of the 
BJP’s cynicism ITie first two have to do 
with Ayodhya. Almost till the moment 
that the masjid was destroyed^ L.K. 
Advani kept claiming that the BJP did 
not endorse everything that the Bajrang 
Dal or the VHP said. 


Thus, each time he was confronted 
with the communal venom of Sadhvi 
Rithambara, he would shrug it off by say¬ 
ing that she was not a member of the 
BJP. Each time it was pointed out to him 
that sections of the sangh parivar were 
threatening to destroy the masjid, he 
argued that this had nothing to do with 
the BJP. 

But when the Babri Masjid was, in 
fact, demolished, these fictitious divi¬ 
sions also crumbled. SacDivi Rithambara 
shouted *Ek dhakka aurdo' from exact¬ 
ly the skme platform that Advani and the 
other BJP leaders were occupying. 
There was no doubt that there were all in 
it together. 

Even so, Advani tried to have it both 
ways. First, he condemned the demoli¬ 
tion. Then, when he sensed that the 
public mood was changing, he said that 
it was regrettable but understandable. 
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launch a swadeshi campaign against all 
Western investment from Enron to 
Pepsi. 

Such a campaign goes against eve¬ 
rything the BJP has Stood for. A few 
months after Narasimha Rao launched 


nicrc is no jiislific atioii for 
the Kll* to suddi iily launch 
a .snar/<‘.s/j/cani|)ai}4n 
aj^ainst all W estern 
iiucstinent from lairon to 
l*e|)si. Such a eainpai.un 
tioesaj4ainst even thiiyu the 
nil* has stood for 


tBe reform programme. L.K. Advani 
went to America, praised the reforms 
and hailed Rao as the greatest Prime 
Minister we had ever had. 

Now. the same man is recycling the 
discredited leftist rhetoric of the Fifties 
in the hope of winning votes through 
xenophobia. And plea.se don’t buy the 
old explanations about how^ the BJP is 


ANGH PARIVAR 


Eventually, he was reduced to claiming 
that it was the will of Ram, thereby chea¬ 
pening the glorious traditions of Hindu¬ 
ism by fabricating a divine sanction for a 
truly shameful act. 

If this is not cynicism, then what ?s? 

One more instance during the demoli¬ 
tion demonstrated that the BJP was as 
willing to tell lies as anybody else. The 
Kalyan Singh government promised the 
Supreme Court that it would protect the 
Babri Masjid. 

As we now know, this was a lie. The 
sangh parivar*s storm-troopers were 
allowed to smuggle in construction 
implements, pickaxes and explosive 
charges. The area around the masjid was 
heavily guarded. Each kar sevak was 
searched by the UP Police. There is no 
way that the weapons and implements 
could have reached without the active 
connivance of Kalyan Singh's 


administration. 

To say, as Advani says now* that 
Kalyan Singh resigned after the demoli¬ 
tion to indicate his regret is not terribly 
convincing. Any fool could tell that the 
UP government was on the verge of 
being dismissed. To scurry away two 
hours before you’re kicked out does not 
indicate any strength of principle. 

I t is the same mixture of dishonesty ^d 
cynicism that characterises the current 
swadeshi campaign. There may well be 
a case for lencgotiating, reviewing, 
investigating or even cancelling the 
Enron project. If you’re a dedicated 
leftist, then you might well believe that 
all foreign investment is a bad thing. 

But there is no justification for the 
BJP ~ traditionally the party of the eco¬ 
nomic right which has always looked 
favourably at America — to suddenly 


only against Enron while the RSS is pur¬ 
suing the swadeshi agenda. 

For a start it’s not true. Ur Murli 
Manohar Joshi has already declared him¬ 
self against Pepsi Cola and foreign 
brands and as much as Advani would 
like to. he can’t really claim that Joshi is 
not part of the BJP. 

Secondly, as the Babri Masjid con¬ 
troversy demonstrates, when it comes to 
the crunch, the entire sangh parivar is in 
it together. Then, the old distinctions bet¬ 
ween the VHP, the RSS, the BJP, etc. all 
suddenly collapse. 

And finally, are we supposed to feel 
better when wc learn that the swadeshi 
rhetoric is coitfined to the extremist 
Hindu fringe of the parivarl 

Surely, that would be the final irony: 
Mahatma Gandhi’s slogan stolen by the 
ideological descendants of the very men 
who murdered him. • 
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The Tigers’trail 


An elaborate LTTE 
network seems to exist 
in Tamil Nadu. But the 
state government has 
no clue to how it works 




A sweating posse of T^il 
Nadu policemen sit quietly 
at a makeshift checkpoint 
on the East Coast Road con¬ 
necting Madras with 
Rameshwaram. Soon, a bus carrying vil¬ 
lagers, fishermen and schoolchildren 
draws up. The constables enter the 
vehicle, armed with a booklet contain¬ 
ing the portraits of some people. The 
policemen try to match the photographs 
with the faces of the passengers, poke 
around their luggage, and walk back to 
the post since they find nothing suspi¬ 
cious. Over with the check, the bus conti¬ 
nues its southward journey, 

C VINAYAQAM/SCORP NEWS 






Walter Davaram says that 
the tunnel dug by the 
militiuits was a "brilliant 
piece of work" and regrets 
that the police had helped 
them unwittingly "by 
sealing off the rooms" 


Vellore Fort: poor eeeerlty 












These days, this scene is being repeat¬ 
ed at a hundred checkposts set up all 
along the thousand kilometre Tamil 
Nadu coastline. The checks intensify as 
one goes further south. Some coastal 
security guards man the roads, others* 
patrol the beaches on bicycles. At sea, 
coastguard vessels keep an eye on fisher¬ 
men and their boats. And even the Indi¬ 
an Navy keeps a watch over the Palk 
Strait lying between India and Sri Lanka. 

This beefed-up, three-tier security is 
meant to guard against illegal traffic bet¬ 
ween the two countries. Its main pur¬ 
pose is to prevent LTTE militants from 
crossing over to Tamil Nadu from Jaffna 
and to stop the flow of fuel and explo¬ 
sives to the island. 

These days, however, the hawk-eyed 
securitymen are looking for a very speci¬ 
fic quarry: 33 jailed activists of the Sri 
Lankan rebel group. Liberation Tigers 
of Tamil Eelam (LTTE), who escaped 
from the Vellore Fort towards the mid¬ 
dle of last month. 

But till the time of going to press, 
there was no clue to the fugitives’ whe- | 
reabouts, or the route they may have tak- I 


Tli4»n»adto 

/ m griffiii III 

JwTImI 

the LJTl^ roiite remains 
:um^H 0 ed 

S o Ctf, monceilMn 
miliunts have 

Nadu Police dmgM add ouuiy of 
temtaavemukO^^ 

; fiUL But the police are lo jigtire 
ootlheiiiMpoiMite 

aouioa of kddddM ^ 


en to make good their escape. The man¬ 
hunt, to use a cliche, was like searching 
for a needle in a haystack. 

In fact, several police officers fell that 
the exercise was futile, and that it would 
be impossible to trace all the militants 
who dug their way to freedom. So far, of 
the 43 who escaped, eight have been 
jested, while two committed suicide 
by consuming cyanide. 

The fugitives, who many feel will 
remain in hiding for some time before 
making an attempt to cross over to Sri 
Lanka, are not the only ones facing the 
heat. Their daring escape has belied 
many government claims and placed the 
regime of chief minister J. Jayalalitha , 
under scrutiny. And more so because I 


this was the ninth successful getaway 
engineered by inmates of high-security 
detention centres in Tamil Nadu over 
the last three years. 

Already, people like Mani Shankar 
Aiyar of the Congress have demanded 
the dismissal of the Jayalalitha govern¬ 
ment, while others such as Subramani- 
am Swamy have accused the chief mini¬ 
ster of having a secret understanding 
with the banned Sri Lankan militant 
organisation.* 

Political commentator Cho Ramaswa- 
my has gone even further. "Without the 
clandestine support of Jayalalitha’s 
government to the LTTE, there could 
not have been so many escapes and so 
many wouldn’t be still at large," he says. 



Ilw moiilli of tlw tMHWl: way t« 



down.” he says citmg the exanq^de of 
Sivatasan, who bad nunaged to hide 
in Bangalofe for more than a month 
bdfore die police cornered him. 

Besides the prospM of militants 
nmving to neighbouring states, what 
nudees tracking diem difficult is die 
loiqs coasdioe from where dwy can 
easily readi Jaffiia. Stqrs an dSicn'. 
Tft is abaost impossible to padol the 
At any given ttme. there is so 
mtikh tndBc bodi on land wid at sea 
|hat b is not possftite to check every 
iyliidbaadsesael.” 

^ this scenario, many niilhi* 

S meoeed in foiiqg actoas, 
then fr dw shott diataiice; iaffite 
2 finjMhwi ndlea frinn 
#ni nnd a'awie t^ naiHjpd ndka^ 
fkiiln Vadanaanyani. tini eatinHWi^/ 


"AOdiattfaeyneedisaboateqidi^ 
ed with a horaqpower mottxF," 
says the officer. He adds diat jSnding 
such a boat is not diffintdt since faaid- 
up fishecniM are mote dum willing 
to carry dwm across on their boats. 

Which is wlqr the state govem- 
fnent has divided the coastline into a 
bundled aones td tot kilonietie each 
for bdter pabollini^. And to deter 
fi^hennen fieita hdping militants, 
dtny hnvo been isnied wdidi khmiity 
ciHik.aaddl#.fodl has beetixadoned 
lofonjo^nhomnn:; • 

ipofioe offionrs don’t 
even kstow widdi pbee has lieen 
tnntf M escapnns> They 

And we 
die Vdlore 
One 

|tl|%, "innate stillkio- 


•UNOAV 10B8 
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IN-DEPTH 


Several factors help fuel such specula¬ 
tion. The Vellore incident, like the ones 
preceding it. raises uncomfortable ques¬ 
tions about the LTTE’s continued pres¬ 
ence in the country, the existence of a 
highly-efficient supportive network that 
sustains the militants’ activities, and 
about the possibilities of a tacit govern¬ 
ment support. 

V ellore, about 140 km from state capi¬ 
tal Madras, is a dusty little town 
with a 16th century fort that helps it lay 
claim to a bit of historical importance. 
Among the many buildings inside the 
fort is the 112-room Tipu Mahal, which 
has been converted into a high-security 
camp for Sri Lankans arrested on char¬ 
ges ranging from smuggling of explo¬ 
sives to suspected involvement with the 
LTTE. 

Till the recent LTTE escaj)e, Tipu 
Mahal was one of the most notorious 
camps in Tamil Nadu since its 77 inma¬ 
tes had managed to terrorise even the 
police force. Tliey had once held a poli* 
ceman hostage and threaftened to set him 
on fire. In another occasion, the inmates 
had short-circuited the camp’s iron 
gates to prevent the policemen from ente¬ 
ring. In 1992, 19 militants escaped by 
scaling the camp walls. A few days later, 
some tried to dig a 15-foot tunnel. The 
last incident had prompted the authorit¬ 
ies to seal off four adjoining rooms. 

The fugitive LTTE activist Shankar, 


who consumed poison when accosted 
by a policeman in Madras, is said to 
have masterminded the escape. Entering 
the sealed rooms through the first floor 
by removing a stone slab, the militants 
began digging the tunnel in March. 
Using assorted tools, they used the seal¬ 
ed rooms as the dumping ground for the 
excavated earth. 

Walter Davaram, the additional 
director-general of police, says that the 
153-foot tunnel dug by the militants was 
a "brilliant piece of work" and regrets 
that the police had helped them unwit 
tingly "by sealing off the rooms". 

Many had initially doubted the exist¬ 
ence of the tunnel. But it does exist, and 
there are other pieces of evidence testify¬ 
ing to the LTTE cadres’ ingenuity. Their 
expertise in drawing electricity, for 
instance, is evident from the web of live 
wires hooked on to various implements. 

But despite their meticulous plan and 
its masterly execution, the escape has rai¬ 
sed several doubts. Even if one concedes 
that the police knew nothing of the tun¬ 
nel since they were afraid to enter the 
camp, it is surprising that the sentries on 
the three watch-towers didn’t hear the 
militants swim across the 50-foot moat 
surrounding the fort. 

This is particularly intriguing since 
one of the arrested militants has revealed 
that they had escaped in batches over 
three nights. Does this point to connivan¬ 
ce on the part of the police? 


C VINAYAQAM/SCORPNEWS 



More worrisome is the support the 
militants had received from outside 
even while they were being detained. A 
senior police officer told Sunday that 
they have learnt that the militants had 
received Rs 20,000 a few days before 
they escaped. 

Where did this money come from? 

The interrogation of Ramesh, who 
was arrested a few days after the escape, 
revealed that another inmate called 


So neiv and yet so te 


Sri Lankan Tqmils are tom over ^ir desire to go home 


H ■ don’t know what the fuss is all 
■about," says Somanathan, a lab 
assistant in Madras. "If the LTTE 
peofde want to go back to their 
couAiiy, diey should be allowed to. 
Why should we be responsible for 
Aem? We dawld not only kxA atta 
them but idso guard against their 
escaping." 

That sentiment seems to be gain¬ 
ing ground among'the people of 
Tmnil Nadu. Even among die Sii Lan¬ 
kan Tamils, too. In fact, the people, 
who have escaped from Vellore, 
recently pedtUm^ the government 
tohe sent back to Jaffna. "Because of 
. the advmaer^Mits about dwir activit¬ 


ies — him smugghng — here, diey 
wen not allowed to leave," snys a 
police officer. 

Mttiy of the Sri Lankans have 
already retuiiMsd after die Uinhed 
Nations High Comiiiisskib lor 
Refiigees. interviewed tmditrooessed 
then ciMies. And •Aete are many .. 
others like V.T. 

to go bac%. "We hanf opr Itmilt and 
lives t»de then,” uys. AnuMiffi. 
who lives at the me#'; 

Madras. "The weidier.^.'1;j^'4HM; 
there is no water dioirt^..ld..<|dplife 

like hereinlMfaKbei^"Jh%dw 
The 

ordinary on6.,apeii^'dp'^M 
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Gunaseelan had given all ‘^t|ip|H|| 
the fugitives money and " ’ SSK 
cyanide capsules ^fore I* 
they left Where did he r'--. 
get this supply from? 

And as most of them are still at large, 
and presumably safe, who is giving 
them shelter? 

D uring the mid-Eighties, when the 
LTTE had received both govem- 


are allowed to tnove iff and out of tte 
oamp fitety — is in fact home to a 
twinber of Edwo) Peo(des Revdut^ 
aaiy Liberaiion Front sup- 

poileis. More than 500 people five in 
this fanner priK«. The iraii' grill 
doors a» covered with idastie th^ 
to give dre wonuniftdk a ntodteum of 
privacy ood dw walls are covered 
withgnffiti. 

On one ride is a picnae of an 
AK-47 with EPRLF drawn laader- 
neadi and anodier watt hears a riogtt) 
in Tamil: * 11)0 vw tlMist end, peace 
riiwddietuntsBuimfaieetd ^ 
end/,. ■ .• ■ 

Iba'lds 

'iitii pail,##; 


ment and popular support, the ’’freedom 
fighters" used to conduct their opera¬ 
tions from Tamil Nadu. Besides carry¬ 
ing out their publicity campaign from 
Madras, they had set up a communica¬ 
tion centre at Tanjore, tailoring units at 
Erode to make battle fatigues, a hand- 
grenade manufacturing unit at Coimba¬ 
tore and turned Vedaranniyam as their 
entry and exit point in India. A smuggl¬ 
ing network, too, had been created to 
ensure the supply of much needed fuel, 
explosives and medicines. 

The LTTE, however, lost a lot of sup¬ 
port when it began fighting the Indian 
Peace-Keeping Force in Sri Lanka. And, 
whatever little sympathy that still per¬ 
sisted was wiped out following the bru¬ 
tal assassination of Rajiv Gandhi in May 
1991. An officer who worked with the 






Special Investigation Team to nab the 
killers says: "Many were revulsed by the 
Sri Lankan Tamils. The attitude then 
was to keep all Sri Lankans at arm’s 
length." 

But it is obvious by now that a net- 


j#4n!s«a^ to find.** 

Alexander 

A in die Rtyiv Gandhi 

ripwrinHi# case are keen on 
nswadng tolalfiia even though they 
re#re tbat being EPIUJ’sujqiiart^ 
di^ get killed by die LTTE. 

have been here long enough," 
WQns Alexander. 

But diere are a few who «e still 
hesitant because of tbecontinued vio- 
h»ce In Lsudca. N. Maheriiwaran 
' hM been living vridi ids femily at the 
lifodakadu camp for five years. "I 
tog^ back, but not until the war 
jtf#a,^ tm#s« of my 

safety firri." 
lor,tliomHmds of odier 
illf f|#io tnaifit Ittfe him. living in 






i hoihe remahtt. 


work of dedicated supporters still exists. 
Besides the help the Vellore inmates 
leceived, police seized nearly Rs 5 lakh 
from LTTE militants in the Tiruchi Cen- | 
tral Jail in April last year. The police 
also recovered a gun, cyanide capsules 
and Rs 4,OCX) from those, who had cscap 
cd from the Madras Central Jail. Three 
months ago, a friend of LTTE supremo 
V. Prabhakaran called Mani was arrc.si- 
ed in Salem for the illegal possession of 
four fibreglass boats. 

Whai is more significant is that des¬ 
pite the successive manhunts and beefed- 
up security arrangements, most of those 
who fled are still at large. Moreover, the 
police are yet to break the supportive net¬ 
work. Clearly, interrogations of those 
arrested haven’t revealed much. 

N o wonder Cho 
Ramaswamy claims 
iy that "tl:ie LTTE has infil- 

ifl0 the trated every aspect of 

ItlgUli: governance in the state. 

9 iatthe The heaviest has been in 

the police force where 
there are hot only sympa- 
____J thisers but many have 

been bought over by the 
militants". He, however, stresses that 
this process had begun long back, and 
not just during Jayalalitha’s tenure. 

The LTTE has not been lacking in 
political support either, say observers. 
The most overt backing has been provid¬ 
ed by the Patlali Makkal Katchi party led 
by S. Ramdas and the Marumalarchi 
Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam of V. 
Gopalasami. 

Now, even Jayalalitha — who was 
seen as a crusader against the LTTE four 
years ago—is being accused of covertly 
supporting the militant organisation. 

On the hit-list of the LTl’E since she 
took over, many concede that her sup¬ 
port, unlike that of Gopalasamy and 
Ramdas, is not ideological. "1 believe 
she has struck a deal with the LTTE 
because she fears for her life," feels 
Ramaswamy. 

To her credit, Jayalalitha has for long 
been asking the Centre to have the Sri 
Lankan Tamils sent back. With more 
than 56,000 of them in 107 camps — 
ordinary and special—all over the state, 
deporting them would lessen the burden 
on the state administration. 

Perhaps, all things considered, that is 
what the government and others are help¬ 
ing the militants do. • 
QmurtLmOiBBh/mmdrmm, VeUar^and 
thmmaaieaaai 
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fMANf-TALK 

MANI SHANKAR AIYAR 


It bespeaks some¬ 
thing of the 
democratic nature 
of the Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi Foundation 
and its ethos of 
eclectic tolerance 
that Maggie 

Thatcher, of all 
people, should 
have been invited to deliver the climac¬ 
tic lecture of the Rajiv Gandhi Golden 
Jubilee Memorial series. Rajiv himself, 
I daresay, would have been wryly amus¬ 
ed by the piquant irony of it all. 

The Baroness was in vintage 

Thatcher form. Early on, she got her 
audience applauding her affirmation 
that India "has a very strong claim for 
inclusion" in an expanded Security 

Council. Then showed her audience up 
for the dupes they were by denouncing 
as effete and useless for anything but 
ritual jaw-jaw the very United Nations 
to whose executive b<xiy she had just 
endorsed India's claim! In any case, in 



Thatdmr: morality dawns 
on paopla Ilka har only whan thair 
saNMntarast bacomas palpabla 


ed in a bomb attack at Brighton in the 
very month Indira Gandhi was killed, a 
few, vei7 few, days later. Morality 
dawns on the Maggie Thatcher-types 
only when their self-interest becomes 
palpable. And assassination concentra¬ 
tes the mind wonderfully. 

MACMIIE WENT on to treat us to a list¬ 
ing of her view of the threats to India dur¬ 
ing the ghastly days of the Cold War. 
She began by infc)rming us of how "to 
the north you faced the Soviet Union". 
Did we? I thought the Soviet Union was 
the country to the north with whom we 
had, since 1971, a treaty of peace and 
friendship. And in Moscow our most 
supportive friend ever since Nehru’s 
historic visit to that country in 1955, just 
as Britain and the US were dragging all 
of South Asia into the vortex of their war 
against communism through military 
pacts that brought every discredited feu¬ 
dal dictator in Asia— from South Korea 
and Taiwan and the Philippines through 
Thailand and Pakistan and Iraq to Tur- 



NOT-SO-NICE 

MAGGIE 


Baroness Thatcher’s Rajiv Memorial Lecture 


the enthusiasm of their clapping, few 
noticed her rider: "// there is any ques¬ 
tion of extending the permanent mem¬ 
bership of the UN Security Council" 
(italics mine but, don’t doubt it, empha¬ 
sis hers!) And fewer still wi.shed to do 
her the discourtesy of recalling her dogg¬ 
ed resistance to any question of extend¬ 
ing the Security Council’s permanent 
membership all through her tiresomely 
long reign as Prime Minister. 

I also had my breath taken away by 
her audacious denunciation of terrorism 
and the threat it constitutes to 
democracy and freedom. I was particu¬ 
larly amused by her peroration: "The 
very nature of the terrorists is that they 
refuse to accept the legitimate claims of 
others. It then becomes a matter of main¬ 
taining order and, in those circumstan- 
— 


ces, it is sometimes difficult to ensure 
that human rights are always respec¬ 
ted." Too true. But a little late in the day, 
don’t you think? For when we were beg¬ 
ging Maggie, through the worst years of 
terrorism in Punjab, to take action — or 
let us take action—against Sikh expatri¬ 
ate terrorists (many of them British 
citizens) operating out of Britain, wc 
were given unctuous lectures about 
human rights, democracy and the Rule 
of Law but denied even an extradition 
treaty. 

That had to await the Fall of Maggie 
and the rise of one of the Maggie- 
despised Tory "wets", my fellow- 
Cambridge student-politician Ken Clar¬ 
ke, as home secretary under John Major. 
Maggie herself woke to the truth about 
terrorism only when she was almost kill- 


key — under their Cold War umbrella. 

She then talked of the threat to us 
from "the east, China, another commun¬ 
ist nuclear power" — whose nuclear 
menace to us Maggie Thatcher, through 
all her years of power, refused to let us 
acknowledge, as that rather undermined 
her impassioned advocacy of the 
nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty 
(NPT) And then, spake Maggie, India 
also faced "to the south-east, the killing 
fields of Cambodia, war in Vietnam and 
Laos". Er, sorry, Ma’am, it was not wc 
who "faced" the killing fields of Cambo¬ 
dia, it was you who created them by your 
asinine overthrow of Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk and your unflinching support 
to Pol Pot, the worst gcnocidal maniac 
since Hitler, ever after Vietnam, single- 
handedly, came to the rescue of the ordi- 


SUNOAV 











nary folk of Cambcxiia. We were con¬ 
sistently — and unflinchingly — on the 
side of the people of Cambodia. And the 
"war in Vietnam and Laos" which you 
claimed we "faced" was never our war; 
it was yours. If you don’t remember, ask 
me I was there. 

Fascinatingly, she 'ailed altogether to 
mention the one threat we did face 
through all the years of Maggie’s Cold 
War with communism: Pakistan. To go 
by Maggie’s listing of the threats to 
India, the one source from which we 
never faced a threat was Pakistan! That 
is one country she will not mention 
because whatever the outrages Pakistan 
commits on us or her own people, she 
has ever remained a loyal pcxHlle to the 
US-UK combine. Hence, a regular ’un 
in Maggie’s eyes. Hence, no threat to 
anyone. The hypocrisy is breathtaking. 

THE BASIC analytical defect in the 
Maggie Thatcher world-view is her 
insistence that it was the NATO arms 
build-up which destroyed communism. 

It was not. It was the people of the Soviet 
Union, and the leadership of the Commu¬ 
nist Party of the Soviet Union, who unila¬ 
terally abandoned communism. If it was 
arms that could have destroyed Soviet 
communism, then communism would | 
have collapsed in 1941-42 as every non- | 


vaimv 8«pl«nb«r 199& 


Maggie Thatcher failed to 
mention the one threat we 
faced through all the years of 
her Cold War with 
communism: Pakistan and the 
proxy war in Kashmir. That is 
something she will not 
mention because whatever the 
outrages Pakistan commits, 
she has ever remained a loyal 
poodle to the US-UK combine 


Soviet leader from Hitler to Churchill 
expected it to collapse in the wake of the 
Nazi invasion. (Sec A.J.P. Taylor’s 
Essays In English History, p. 303: 
"When Hitler invaded Russia, her defeat 
was expected within a few months. The 
German generals told Hitler the defeat 
of Russia would be easier than that of 
France. Sir Stafford Cripps, the British 
ambassador, gave the Russians a month. 
Sir John Dill, chief of the Imperial Gene¬ 
ral Staff, said six weeks. American intel - 
ligence told the President: we can count 
on a minimum of one month and a maxi¬ 
mum of three.") 

The Battle of Stalingrad, which turn¬ 
ed the tide against the Nazi onslaught 
and heralded the eventual Allied victo¬ 
ry, was the achievement of the Soviet 
people on their own under the sole and 


isolated leadership of their communist 
government. This was a lesson that 
Nehru, almost alone of the international 
statesmen of the Fifties, understood 
well. He rejected communism for his 
country because he saw only too well its 
deep and terrible flaws. At the same^ 
time, he knew the human spirit could not' 
be curbed and would assert itself against 
all tyranny, including home-grown 
tyranny. The one thing that would stall 
the natural evolution from dictatorship 
to democracy was external threat and, 
worse, external aggression. Commun¬ 
ism in the Soviet Union would have col¬ 
lapsed soon after the death of Stalin. It 
was the Cold War that kept communism 
going nearly half-a-century longer than 
it would have in the normal course. 

Baroness Thatcher understands none 
of this because the "greatest political 
event" of her life, as she sees it, was her 
defeat of "communism". It is her life. 
She is entitled to her view of it. But | 
when she invites us to avoid a "New 
World disorder" by "recognition of the 
fact" of "America (as) the power of last 
resort", a fact which we should "welco¬ 
me" and "encourage", one wonders 
whose "freedom" she is talking of. For 
she makes clear that she loathes 
democracy in the United Nations as 
much as she embraces the lovely idea of 






oligarchical "multinationar’ action, as at 
the time of the Gulf War. In short, what 
she seeks is hegemony through the esta¬ 
blishment of a Directoire of Great 
Powers (Britain and other poodles) grou¬ 
ped .around "America, the only 
sup€r-ppwer"\ (Her italics, I might 
emphasise). 

WOULD WE wish to fall for this tempt¬ 
ing prospect? Come buy, come buy, 
urges Maggie, as the first principle of 
this New World Order, apparently, is to 
ensure that "Aggression must never be 
allowed to pay" (Her italics.) The 
second principle, apparently, is: except 
when Pakistan is involved. For there is 
no talk of getting Pakistan to vacate its 
aggression — even in a talk delivered to 
Indians on Indian soil. 

Clearly, the New World Order stands 
for .the vacation of aggression when com¬ 
mitted on the perceived vital interests of 
The Oligarchy, The vital interests of 
others must be subordinated to those of 
the Directoire. (Hence, the lovely line: 
"So when Britain defeated the Argenti¬ 
ne ^gressor in 1982, that was a blow 
against all aggression": her italics—she 
loves italics. Oh, yeah? Against the pro¬ 
xy war in Kashmir too?) 



R4lv Qandhl: It Is lionlcal that Thatehsr, of all 
poopio, dollvoffod his Msmortal Lscturs 


ders of Bosnian sovereignty)? 

Alas, nothing has changed in the 
Western mind-set, as Baroness Thatcher 
has unwittingly reminded us, notwith¬ 
standing the collapse of communism. It 



She urges us also "to defeat the Serb 
aggressor in the former Yugoslavia". It 
is the one sentence of her speech which I 
unreservedly endorse. But what are we 
to do about the aggressors of the Euro¬ 
pean Union who were the first to back 
the disintegration of Yugoslavia 
through recognition and arms supply to 
breakaway Slovenia and Croatia (and 
the denial of arms to the Muslim defen¬ 


Jawahartat Nehru rejected 
cornmuntsm h»r his country 
because he saw its deep and 
terrible flaws. At the same 
time, he Knew the human 
spirit could not be curbed 
and would assert itself 
against ail tyranny 


is Mammon who continues to rule the 
roost and greed that determines prin¬ 
ciple, as her curious argument in favour 
of trade with China shows: "I opposed 
the United States attempting to use trade 
as a political weapon against China." 
That is precisely what Thatcher and the 
Tories did through all the Mao years. 
They do it today by denying China entiy 
into the World Trade Organisation. 


SHE CLAIMED that 
trade and investment 
were what would bring 
democracy to the benight¬ 
ed segments of the globe. 
Our problem in India has 
ever been that we made 
the mistake of becoming 
a democracy on our own 
without waiting for it to 
be gifted to us by the 
West. We have, therefo¬ 
re. been consistently deni¬ 
ed the* democracy divi¬ 
dend. Western capitalism 
has ever preferred Syngh- 
man Rhee and Chiang 
Kai-Shek and Lee Kuan 
Yew and Deng Xiao Ping 
to elected democracies in 
tbe Third World. We in 
India have no option but 
to struggle on, on our 
NTf of all own, if we wish to retain 

o our dignity and 

independence. 

Otherwise, we will forever become 
the puppets and playthings of a Thatche- 
rite "balance of power" in which tweak¬ 
ing the Russian nose justifies jailing 
Mandela for three decades and refusing 
for over 20 years to implement even the 
Security Council’s own resolutions on 
independence for Namibia. Every 
oppression is justified in terms of calling 
in the West to rectify "regional imbalan¬ 
ces of power". 

I wish Rajiv were alive to deliver the 
Maggie Thatcher Platinum Jubilee Lec¬ 
ture on "Ending the Quest for Dominan¬ 
ce". He is not here; so, through this 
column, might I request my friend Nick 
Fenn, the British high commissioner, to 
send Baroness Thatcher a complimenta¬ 
ry copy of Rajiv’s George Seward Lectu¬ 
re (17 November. 1988) which he will 
find at pp. 379 to 389 of Vol. IV of Rajiv 
Gandhi’s speeches, brought out by the 
publications division of the ministry of 
information and broadcasting? 

Meanwhile, 1 comfort myself with the 
memory of Rajiv returning to Delhi after 
his encounter with Maggie Thatcher at 
the Commonwealth Conference in the 
Bahamas in 1985. His first engagement 
in India was a meeting at Talkatora Stad¬ 
ium organised by our own Maggie — 
Margaret Alva. As Margaret Alva stepp¬ 
ed forward to greet him, he beamed at 
her and murmured, "Nice Maggie!” • 


(AsfMmtru9t»0ofth0RaflvQandhlFoun<Mlktn,tmm 
IhadbBtterdmrity thMi th0 vmwB In tMi oofumn 

are mina, not the Foundation al} 
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INDER MALHOTRA 



Bieakiiig banfers 


The recent found of Sino-Indian talks on border issues is a huge success 


While the dialogue 
between this country 
and Pakistan is 
unfortunately dead, 
that between India 
and China is very 
much alive. But it is 
not yet kicking. In 
fact, it has so far proceeded at a snail’s 
pace which is distressing, A faster 
improvement in Sino-Indian relations 
will be in the best interest of not just both 
countries but also of whole of Asia. 

Against this backdrop, the outcome 
of the latest and eighth meeting of the 
India-China Joint Working Group 
(JWG) — appointed in 1988 during 
Rajiv Gandhi's paih>breaking visit to 
Beijing — merits a welcome. Salman 
Haider, foreign secretary and leader of 
the Indian delegation, did not exaggera 
tc at all when he described the decisions 
taken by the JWG as a "major advance 
indeed something of a "breakthrough 

In itself even the agreement on dis 
engagement in the sensitive Sumdorong 
chu Valley — where India and China 
will withdraw two posts each which are 
loo close to each other for the comfort of 
either — is also a relatively small mat 
ter. But it is significant in that the two 
countries were hitherto long on high 
principles of coexisting peaceably but 
short on concrete steps to make this a 
reality. Now, for the first time, specific 
steps are being taken. 

On behalf of the BJP, 

Jaswant Singh, among 
the more thoughtful spea¬ 
kers on foreign and defen¬ 
ce policies, has objected 
to the agreement. He i 
says, pertinently enough, | 
that this is an area where 
the Chinese had "intru¬ 
ded" in Rajiv’s time. So 
only the Chinese pi^sis 
should be dismantled, not 
Indian. 

However, the situation 
is not as simple as all that. 

As with almost anything 
to do with India-China 
relations, the 


Sumdorongchu is the most sensitive of 
about half-a-dozen "grey areas" where 
the McMahon Line, as drawn on the 
Shimla Convention map with a thick 
nib, does not coincide with the line esta¬ 
blished on the ground in accordance 
with the highest watershed principle 
enunciated in the Shimla documents 
which the Chinese had refused to ratify 




About the outcome of 
the latest and eig^ 
meeting of the 
India-China Joint 
Working Group (JWGI, 
Salman Haider, foreign 
secretary and leader of 
the Indian delegation, 
did not exaggerate at ail 
when he described the 
decisions taken by the 
JWG as a "major 
advance", indeed 
something of a 
"breakthrough" 


even then. 


The incident of the 


mid-Eighties arose from 


a change in the pattern of 


the Chinese patrolling of 


Sumdorongchu Valley 


which India was also 


patrolling, while neither 


side had established a pre 


sence in the grey area. In 


1984, in an utterly arna 


teurish manner, an Indian 


intelligence post was set 


up there. At the first sight 


of snowflakes, the post’s 


personnel left for warmer 
climes. When they tried 


to return to it the next summer, they 
found the Chinese nicely entrenched at 
their post! 

Under these circumstances, it makes 
little sense to go on maintaining what we 
call "close proximity" and the Chinese 
describe as "close confrontation". Espe¬ 
cially when there is faith in each other’s 
commitment to maintain peace and Iran 
quillity. Otherwise, the 
policy of widening the 
areas of agreement with 
China while putting the 
boundary issue on the 
backbumer would not 
make headway. 

And this brings me to 
the core point: the two 
countries have to break 
out of the slow, episodic, 
bureaucratic aod stilted 
talks and attempt a broad, 
indeed strategic, under¬ 
standing about the rela¬ 
tionship between two of 
the three Asian giants, the 
third being Japan. 

However, to return to 
China, sweeping parleys 
at the summit level may 
not be possible until after 
the Lok Sabha elections 
have been held and the 
Indian political situation 
clarified. 

The proposed disarma¬ 
ment and security talks at 
official level should pro¬ 
vide for a beginning with a frank 
exchange of views on the nuclear issue, 
lacking so far. India has legitimate con¬ 
cerns about the modernisation of Chine- 
nuclear weapons and missiles and 
even more so about China’s supply of 
M-11 missiles and nuclear technology 
to Pakistan. 

China has its own concerns including 
those over the Dalai Lama’s activities, 
Myanmar too is an item on the India- 
China agenda. All these issues should be 
thrashed out candidly. The visit to New 
Delhi in December by Qiao Shi, the thir¬ 
d-most senior leader in Chinese hierar- 
i chy, will be a good starting point. • j 
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Courting the masses 


N. T. Rama Rao and Lakshmi Parvathi set out to 
win hearts as the Lok Sabha elections loom large 


ifis '-ssfc: 


A t first the people of Andhra 
Pradesh didn’t know how 
to react. The idea sounded 
out of this world, too good 
to be true, and as unbelieva¬ 
ble as the river Krishna flowing 
upstream. Prajala Mungita Prabhutvam 
(PMP) or a government at the people’s 
doorstep? The plan seemed to defy the 
known laws of politics. 

But braving the elements on a squally 
monsoon day, chief minister and Telugu 
Desam Parly (TDP) supremo N.T. 
Rama Rao ^ NTR) and his wife Lakshmi 
Parvathi se» out on a U)ur of three coastal 
districts — Srikakulam, Vizianagram 
and Vishakhapatnam. They wanted to 
find out for themselves whether bene¬ 
fits of the government’s many populist 
'programmes were reaching the masses. 
Besides, the chief minister wanted to pre¬ 
sent them with many new schen^cs and 
initiate projects already cleared. 

A massive publicity-campaign 
through the media, cable TV, posters 
and hoardings hyped expectations well 
in advance. The exercise was heralded 
as a unique fillip to rural development, 
though internecine squabbles within the 
TDP threatened to mar the grand plan at ! 
one stage. But inner-party friction hard- I 


ly deterred NTR, who is 
to play a crucial role at 
the national level during 
the parliamentary elec¬ 
tions next year. 

Yet the PMP, which 
began on 17 August, 
exposed the cracks in the 
TDP monolith even 
while recording a ground- 
swell of support for the 
NTR regime. Officials 
and politicians far out- 
numl^red commoners at 
NTR’s official durbars. 
The only consolation was 
that public rallies organis¬ 
ed by the TDP in the even¬ 
ings were better attended. 
But that was perhaps 
because people were 


determined 


more keen to see and hear Lakshmi Par¬ 
vathi than anyone else. NTR’s publicity 
managers had made sure that her novel¬ 
ty value was fully exploited. 

The chief minister hopped from place 
to place in a whirring chopper hired 
from a neighbouring state. The copter 
belonging to the Andhra Pradesh govern¬ 
ment had to be abandoned after it develo¬ 
ped technical snags and force-landed 
near Rajahmundry with NTR on board. 

T he PMP programme began on a sub¬ 
dued note at Tekkali. First, the pro¬ 
blem with the helicopter delayed NTR’s 
arrival by over four hours. Besides, the 
recent suspension of eight party MLAs 
on disciplinary grounds had dampened 
enthusiasm. Though the other ministers, 
including the state revenue minister, had 
arrived for the ‘mobile durbar’ well in 
time, no one showed any interest in recei¬ 
ving petitions from the public. 

The ministers and TDP MLAs were 
busy debating the suspensions and the 
fate of two ministers — minister for 
wScheduled Tribe welfare G. Nagesh and 
marketing minister K. Srihari. Both 
have been issued show-cause notices for 
alleged anti-party activities. 

The government programme on the 
first day lasted only one hour. Later, 


N.T. Rama Rao: holdiag durbar 
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NTR attended a community lunch with 
the petitioners, and despite a heavy 
downpour, NTR and Lakshmi Parvathi 
addressed a public meeting that after¬ 
noon The TDP chief^ however, seemed 
worried about party affairs and decided 
to spend the night at Srikakulam 
u instead of Tekkali. 
I He wanted to be in touch 
with Hyderabad and the 
intelligence network. 

At the end of the day, 
government sources clai¬ 
med that about 2,600 peti¬ 
tions had been received, 
of which 1,900, concern¬ 
ing land and house sites, 
were settled on the spot. 
What the government did 
not disclose, however, 
was that most of them 
had been initially process¬ 
ed by the MLAs from the 
district and local officials. 

Besides, there were 
nearly 700 applications 
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seeking ‘white’ ration cards to 
avail of the Rs 2-per-kg-rice scheme. A 
local CPl(M) leadei quipped that the 
government would be spending nearly 
Rs 50,000 on each of these applications, 
if media claims that the PMP costs Rs 2 
crore per day were right. 

The official arrangements were of an 
unprecedented scale. About 30 senior 
principal secretary*level officials fol¬ 
lowed their ministers. Each district col¬ 
lector was directed to prepare lists of 
those entitled to economic benefits and 
to bring the individuals to the PMP 
venue. 

Each district was also asked to place 
its budget allocation for development 
programmes for review by NTR. In 
Srikakulam’s case, the chief minister 
increased the provisions by ten per cent 
and also announced special reliefs for 
tribals. 

The programme, however, lost its 
focus in Vizianagram and Vishakhapat- 
nam, as factionalism within the TDP 
came to the fore, and NTR himself shift¬ 
ed the accent of his speeches from deve¬ 


lopment to elections. 

While addressin 
gathering at the remote 
village of Garividi in 
Vizianagram, he harped 
on his election agenda: 
roti, kapda aur niakaan 
for all. At Narsipatnam, 
he went a step further to 
announce that he would 
be contesting in the Lok 
Sabha polls. 


A CAMPAIGN OF 
SORTS 

NTR aiMi Lakshmi 
Parvathfat 
Takkali.Tbay 
wantadtofiad 
out for 
thomaoives 
whatbar 
banafits of tha 
govammant’s 
many populiat 
programmaa 
wara reaching 
thamaaaaa 


It was here, too, that 
the fissures within 
the TDP became prominent. 
NTR distanced his son-in-law N. 
Chandrababu Naidu from his immediate 
circle. And Naidu, whose group suffes- 
ed a set-back following the suspension 
of eight MLAs close to him, was open 
about the growing discontent within the 
party. 

D espite these distractions and the 
PMP’s diffused focus, the six-day 
jamboree has earned the TDP and NTR 


tremendous goodwill, and the party 
expects similar success in 20 other 
districts, 

NTR begins the second phase of his 
tour, to the Telengana region, on 27 
August. The third phase, scheduled bet¬ 
ween 11 and 16 September, will cover 
the TDP-dominated coastal districts of 
Krishna, West and East Godavari. The 
mass-contact programme will continue 
till 31 October. 

Meanwhile, NTR’s announcement 
that he will contest the Lok Sabha polls 
has created confusion in the TDP and 
political circles. Many believe the move 
is ill-concicved because NTR’s political 
career might suffer an irreversible set¬ 
back if he loses. 

Senior party sources, however, con¬ 
tend that NTR’s announcement was just 
a ploy to force a truce between the warr¬ 
ing TDP factions led by l.akshmi Parva- 
thi and Chandrababu Naidu. 

Although the PMP has increased the 
TDP’s popularity in the rural areas, the 
middle class is nursing a deep grouse 
against the NTR regime for slapping a 
tax-burden and enforcing prohibition. 
The government’s populist schemes 
have already depleted the state’s coffers. 

Besides, nearly 17 reti¬ 
red IAS officials have 
been retained as advisers 
to the government, and 
bureaucrats in service res¬ 
ent the decision. In addi¬ 
tion, nearly 314 party acti¬ 
vists have been given 
various administrative 
posts, including some in 
sick state undertakings. 

The TDP’s leftiSi 
friends, too, are critical of 
many of the govern¬ 
ment’s policies. Both the 
CPI(M) and the CPI have 
assailed NTR’s strategy 
of mobilising funds by 
hiking power tariffs and 
bus fares. The CPI(M) 
also dislikes Lakshmi 
Parvathi’s interference in politics 
and the administration. What’s more, 
the Left, having 35 members in the state 
Assembly, has cautioned NTR against 
privatising state undertakings. 

Clearly, there is a rural-urban divide, 
tuid NTR has chosen to look to the 
countryside for continued support at a 
time when his TDP is passing through a 
lean patch before the Lok Sabha 
elections. • 

AS. RmMuMmhM/MHakuUun 
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PERSONALITY 


A 

JL\s Rajat 
Sharma got 
increasingly 
camera savvy, he 
turned his 
perceived 
liabilities to his 
advantage. He 
got himself a 
new tailor and 
did away with 
his almost 
hysterical 
manner of 
questioning 


Public prosecutor 



T wo years ago, a bespectacled 
man clad in a badly-cut suit 
made his appearance on the 
small screen with questions 
that many people had always 
wanted to ask celebrities. 

‘Khushwant Smghji, were you a San- 
jay Gandhi chamrhaT 

‘Renukaji, do you resent Laxmi Par- 
vati’s marriage to N.T Rama Rao 
because you are being sidelined?’ 

‘Uma Bhartiji, what is your relation¬ 
ship with Govind Achary a?’ 

‘Kanshi Ramji, are you a fascist?’ 
‘Shah Rukh Khanji, tire you a Dilip 
Kumar and Amitabh Bachchan 
imitator?’ 

In this era of the television boom, new 


125 episodes o/Aap Ki 
Adalat later, Rajat 
Sharma becomes a 
celebrity himself 


programmes have sprouted like 
mushrooms after a downpour and then 
disappeared just as quickly. But Tjce 
TV’s Aap Ki Adalat, with a bold and 
new concept and its refreshing 
frankness, continues to be a Sunday 
ritual with millions of viewers even after 
125 episodes. And Rajat Sharma, the 
man who conceptualised the program¬ 
me and put political personalities of all 
hues and the rich and the famous in the 


dock week after week has grown in popu¬ 
larity with each episode. He says, rather 
immodestly, "1 don’t want to, but yes, 
the fact is that 1 have become a celebrity." 

Sharma was a print media journalist 
till a coincidence of circumstances land¬ 
ed him in front of the camera. In fact, for 
a long time after Aap Ki Adalat came on 
air, many people thought it wouldn’t last 
very long. To some extent, this was 
because Shanna was perceived to be 
camera shy. 

He is tall and thin to the point of being 
lanky. The first impression one gets is of 
an awkward adolescent wearing his 
father’s hand-me-down suits and trying 
to make an impact from behind those 
large, owlish glasses. 

But as Rajat Sharma got increasingly 
camera savvy, he turned his perceived 
liabilities to his advantage. First, he got 



Many people feel that as a news-based program 
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himself a new tailor. Second, he did 
away with the shrill, almost hysterical 
manner of questioning. The tone was 
deliberately subdued and Sharma grinn¬ 
ed through the programme as defend¬ 
ants in the dock fumbled. Besides, the 
Adalat conceptwasbold and innovative 
enough to hold its own. 

I t was sheer coincidence that led to the 
birth of Aap Ki Adalat. In late 1992, 
Rajat Sharma was invited to America as 
an observer for the US Presidential 
polls. As he travelled through the US, he 
recalls, he was struck by the importance 
of the visual medium. "The idea was 
driven home at the George Bush conven¬ 
tion where I realised that the speakers 
are completely oriented to the camera. 
They are not as bothered about the 
10,()00-odd people who are actually 
there so much as the presence of the TV 
crews." 

The idea of turning to 
television dominated 
Sharma’s thoughts on his 
flight back to Bombay. 

The TV boom had just 
begun and no one had yet 
realised how ^'ast an audi¬ 
ence was vaiting to be 
tapped. 

As luck would have it, 

Rajat found himself sitt¬ 
ing next to Zee TV’s pro¬ 
moter, Subhash Chandra, 
on his flight from Bom¬ 
bay to Delhi. Zee TV was 
then in its infancy, it had 
begun operations a few 
months earlier and the 
broadcast time was a 
mere four hours a day. 

Chandra was scouting 
around for programmes 
and people. He asked Rajat if he was inte¬ 
rested in doing a news-based program¬ 
me for his channel. 

Rajat says he v/as initially reluctant. 
To begin with, he had practically no 
experience with the electronic media. 
The format for the news programme was 
far from clear and Tjqq itself had yet to 
take off. Yet, going against his instincts, 
Rajat decided to jump into the fray on 
the condition that he would first shoot a 
few episodes. And if he didn’t like them, 
the programme would be scrapped. 

Rajat obviously liked what he saw. 


7 

Z-Jee TV’s Aap 
Adalat continues to be a 
Sunday ritual with 
millions of viewers even 
after 125 episodes. And 
Rajat Sharma, the man 
who put politicians and 
the rich and the famous in 
the dock week after week, 
has grown in popularity 
with each episode 


Eventually, Adalat went on to 
become one of the few successful news- 
based programmes. Though heavy on 
politicians, it did manage to get a wide 
range of people in the dock, including 
T.N. Seshan, Shah Rukh Khan and 
Kapil Dev. His aim now, says Rajat, is to 
get Amitabh Bachchan, Dilip Kumar 
and Raj Kumar feature in his program¬ 
me. 

B ut despite its success, Rajat Sharma 
has often come in for criticism. 
First, Sharma is accused of misusing the 


ix)wer of editing. He sometimes shoots 
for a couple of hours for a progranunc 
which is aired for less than an hour. The 
right to edit, many say, is used to selec¬ 
tively air the best quotes — even if they 
arc somewhat out of context. 

Rajat says it does not happen ohen. 
He mostly shoots real time and someti¬ 
mes, when the programme exceeds the 
time limit, he carries it over two episo¬ 
des. The Anuradha Faudwal and 
Giilshan Kumar episodes are ca.ses m 
point. 

Second, Rajat has been accused of 
influencing the judges into changing 
their verdicts. Congress MP Mani Shan¬ 
kar Aiyar wrote a long column after his 
programme was aired, complaining that 
the verdict of ‘not guilty’ pronounced by 
senior journalist Kalyani Shankar was 
changed to ‘guilty’ after he left the 
studio. 

The third charge against Adalat is that 
it is gossipy and preters to look more 
into peoples’ private lives than deal with 
issues. Besides, Sharma’s repartee is vie¬ 
wed by some as a way ol letting people 
off the hook. 

For instance, Jayant Malhoutra, the 
BSP MP, got away with the most amaz¬ 
ing confessions. When asked how he 
managed to position himself around 
power centres, whether it is Chandra 
Shekhar, V.P. Singh or Narasimha Rao, 
Malhoutra replied he couldn’t help it if 
people wanted to come to him for advice! 

Santosh Mohan Dev, the Union steel 
minister, skirted around the Bailadila 
mines issue, because Rajat’s research 
had been tardy and was not backed by 
enough facts. In fact, critics say that 
Adalat is the political equivalent of a 
film gossip magazine. 

But that, says Rajat, is his USP. "I 
don’t want to deal with serious issues. 1 
try to ask questions that the common 
man would thinking of," he says. And 
the fact is that Rajat does manage to get 
people to talk frankly about themselves. 

One would think it would be humiliat¬ 
ing for a politician to come to the dock 
like a common convict and defend him¬ 
self against charges. But there arc few 
politicians who would turn down 
Rajat’s invitation to feature in Adalat. 

And that, ultimately is the measure of 
the programme’s success. • 

Sartia Ranl/Naw DalM 
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Unknown flying object 

The lAF’s LCA project is nowhere near completion 


F br some years now, it has been the 
subject of many a joke among air 
force officers. "Let’s Con the Air 
Force, Laughing Concern for the Air 
Force, Longest Confused Attempt at air¬ 
craft designing" — these are only some 
of the names by which the Indian Air For¬ 
ce * (lAF) prestigious project, the Light 
Combat Aircraft (LCA), 
is known in the lAF cir¬ 
cles. The LCA project 
was conceived in 1985 
and the first aircraft is sup¬ 
posed to roll out of the fac¬ 
tory by mid-1996. But 
lAF sources swear that 
the Defence Research 
Development Organisa¬ 
tion (DRDO) will never 
be able to meet this 
deadline. 

The search for a frontli¬ 
ne tactical combat air¬ 
craft began more than a 
decade back after the lAF 
decided that it would 
phase out the Russian 
MiG-2 Is by the end of 
the century. Since no such aircraft 
was readily available abroad, it was deci¬ 
ded that the DRDO would design and. 
fabricate an indigenous LCA that would 
fill the vacuum left by the phasing out of 
the MiG-2 Is. 

The LCA is going to be the world’s 
smallest light-weight, multi-role com¬ 
bat aircraft. It is designed to meet the 
demands of the lAF and will function as 
a single-seater, multi-mission tactical 
aircraft. Equipped with superior avio¬ 
nics and a fly-by-wirc mechanism, the 
LCA is being touted as among the best 
in its class. 

Though several defence research 
organisations are involved in the Rs 
3,(X)0 crore project, they are all function¬ 
ing under the coordination of the 
Bangalore-based Aeronautical Develop¬ 
ment Agency (ADA). Technological 
expertise was also sought from such 
reputed fighter aircraft manufacturers as 
the FrOK^ Dassault Aviation, British 
Aerospace and ^kson of Sweden. "A 
project of such magnitude required 
and we had to involve 


many minds. Nevertheless, 75 to 80 per 
cent of the project is indigenous," says 
an ADA official. 

Apparently, the government decided 
on an indigenous product only after scou¬ 
ting the international market. But LCAs 
like the Rafale (French), the Euro 
Fighter and the F-22 (USA) were either 


Because of its long gestation period, it’s 
already much inferior to the Mira¬ 
ge-2000," says a retired air marshal. 

The delay is also pushing up the costs. 
When the project was mooted in 1985, it 
was calculated that each aircraft would 
cost around Rs 130 crore. By 1992, the 
price fur each aircraft had gone up to Rs 



A model of the Light Combat Aircraft 

The LCA project was 
conceived in 1985 and the 
first aircraft is supposed to 
roll out of the factor}' by 
niid>1996. But lAF sources 
swear that the DRDO will 
never be able to meet this 
deadline 

too expensive or they were not for sale. 

ADA sources say that the first indigen¬ 
ous LCA will be test flown by the 
mid-1996 and will be ready to be induct¬ 
ed into the lAF by the turn of the centu¬ 
ry. But senior air force officers involved 
in the project are not so optimistic. They 
say that the LCA is still on the drawing 
board and if the 1996 deadline is pushed 
back further, it will have a disastrous 
effect on the whole scheme. "The LCA 
is losing its technological value. 


575 crore. And some lAF officers say 
that the price today would be around Rs 
1,000 crore per aircraft. 

But ADA sources say this is rubbish. 
They say that each LCA would not cost 
more than Rs 70 crore at 1991 prices, 
which is perhaps the cheapest in the inter¬ 
national market. 

However, there is no doubt that the 
project has often run into problems 
because of many reasons. For one, there 
is little cohesion among the various parti¬ 
cipating organisations. The coordinat¬ 
ing agency, the ADA, has been without 
a chief for many years now. And the 
several committees of the LCA project 
don’t seem to have any accountability. 

But the ADA officials aie optimistic. 
They insist that the engine, the wings, 
the software and the fly-by-wire mecha¬ 
nism of the LCA is almost ready. And 
they emphasise that the LCA will defi¬ 
nitely take wings as per schedule. 

Caught in the crossfire of conflicting 
opinions about the LCA, the lAF pilots 
are a worried lot. • 
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Survival tactics 


Former Karnataka CM S. Bangarappa plans to join the National Front 


I n a desperate bid to salvage his politi¬ 
cal career, former chief minister 
Sarekoppa Bangarappa has decided 
to forge an alliance with the National 
Front. 

Bangarappa’s troubles began when 
his Karnataka Congress Party (KCP) 
managed to bag a mere ten seats in the 
last Assembly polls. He suffered ano¬ 
ther serious set-back in May this year 
when ten members of the KCP defected 
to the Janata Dal. This reduced the 
strength of the KCP to five and effective¬ 
ly ended all hopes of the party playing a 
decisive role in the state on its own. 

Faced with political 
oblivion, Bangarappa’s 
decision to lean towards 
the National Front is hard¬ 
ly surprising. And the 
KCP chief is sparing no 
efforts in this regard. "I 
have met V.P. Singh, 

Ram Vilas Paswan, Sha- 
rad Yadav, S.R Bom- 
mai, Biju Patnaik and 
Harkishen Singh Suijeet. 

They were all enthusias¬ 
tic about an alliance with 
the KCP," declared 
Bangarappa. 

He has already held 
talks with chief minister 
H.D. Deve Gowda. Eager 
to assert his presence in 
the state and emerge out 
of the shadows of Ramak- 
rishna Hegde, Gowda is 
eager to welcome Banga¬ 
rappa into the fold. 

Hegde and Bangarappa have long 
been bitter political riv^s. Bangarappa 
has, in fact, used Hegde’s long vacation 
abroad to prepare the ground for himself 
in the National Front. But the shrewd 
politician that he is, Bangarappa now ins¬ 
ists that there have been no "personal dif¬ 
ferences" between him and Hegde. He 
also said that the two should have no pro¬ 
blem in working together for the sake of 
national interest. Hegde, having just 
returned to Karnataka, intends to assess 
the situation before taking a stance. 

Meanwhile, the imminent tie-up bet¬ 
ween the KCP and the National Front 


I has evoked mixed reactions in the sta¬ 
te’s political circles. The NF is obvious¬ 
ly keen to reach an understanding with 
parties opposed to the Congres$(l) and 
the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP). 

Janata Dal leader Ram Vilas Paswan 
likened the eagerness shown by the KCP 
to the willingness shown by both the 
Asom Gana Parishad and the Akali Dal 
to join hands with the NF. 

But political observers in the state 
point out that the KCP’s position hardly 
qualifies for a comparison with the 
Akali Dal. "The KCP is a one-man show j 
and this one man does not have much I 



The KCP’s alliance whh the 
Natioiial Front will help 
Bangarappa retain his 
identity. Only then would he be 
in a position to dictate terms 
and play a significant political 


backing. So whether he joins the Nation¬ 
al Front or not should make no difTem- 
ce," opines a Dal member. 

Corroborated a Congressman, 
"Bangarappa has no support outside the 
Idiga community. This community for¬ 
ms only 4 per cent of the population and 
not all Idigas are with Bangarappa. It is 
only the rich excise contractors who 
benefited during his term as chief mini¬ 
ster who will back him again. If the 
National Front is keen to benefit from 2 
or 3 per cent votes, perhaps it can welco¬ 
me him." 

Bangarappa, .appa¬ 
rently, is fighting for high 
stakes. He is trying to get 
at least four to five Lok 
Sabha seats. He’s lobby¬ 
ing hard to get tickets for 
his staunch supporters 
K.J. George and Naseer 
Ahmed who lost the 
Assembly elections. But 
it seems unlikely that the 
Janata Dal will be willing 
to part with more than 
one seat to the KCP — 
that of Bangarappa’s 
home constituency 
Shimoga. 

Whether this will satis¬ 
fy Bangarappa remains to 
be seen. But the tempera¬ 
mental leader must clear¬ 
ly decide where his politi¬ 
cal future actually lies. 
The KCP continues to be 
touted as the "real Con¬ 
gress". And its chief continues to pro¬ 
fess great devotion to the memory of 
Rajiv Gandhi and assiduously pays his 
respects to Sonia Gandhi. 

For the moment, Bangr -^ppa prefers 
to talk only about an alliance with the 
National Front in which the KCP will 
retain its entity as a regional party. This 
would also enable him to retain his iden¬ 
tity as a political leader in the state. 

Only then would Sarekoppa Banga¬ 
rappa be in a position to dictate terms 
and play a significant political role in the 
state once again. • 
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I t resembled nothing as much as a 
royal progress. At 6 pm on 23 
August, an Indian Airlines 
Boeing-737 from Delhi touched 
down at Lucknow’s Amausi Air¬ 
port. Hardly had the aircraft taxied to its 
parking bay when the jostling began. 
First came the slogans: "Rajiv Gandhi 
amar rahe”, "Sonia Gandhi zindabad", 
"Rahul Gandhi zindabad" and so on. 

As the ladder was wheeled to the 
door, Sonia Gandhi was the first to emer¬ 
ge. A cheer greeted her arrival. Priyan- 
ka, her daughter, was next and was greet¬ 
ed with another cheer. There was notice¬ 
able disappointment when the next 
through the door was a Special Protec¬ 
tion Group (SPG) officer. As members 
of Sonia’s small entourage (V. George, 
Pulok Chatterjee, etc.) came down the 
laddei, the crowd seemed let down by 
the absence of Rahul Gandhi. 

But by then, it hardly mattered. The 
original intention had been for the 


rock star, party workers jostled each 
other to catch Madam’s eye. 

Narain Dutt Tiwari shoved shoulder 
to shoulder with Jitendra Prasad, effect¬ 
ing a bizarre Congress unity in the heat 
of the moment; Mohsina Kidwai brandi¬ 
shed her own flowers; Pramod Tiwtiri 
only got as far as Priyanka to whom he 
introduced himself; Madhya Pradesh 
chief minister Digvijay Singh clutched 
his bouquet; and other Congress leaders 
pushed each other to get near the royal 
Ambassador. 

Security men would not let Sonia 
offer much more than a brief acknow- 

Sonia Gandhi 
finally takes 
on Narasimha Rao 


ledgement and thc'carcade roared off the 
tarmac to begin the 130-km journey to 
Amethi. In normal circumstances, the 
joumey takes two-and-a-half hours, but 
this time, it took fivc-and-a-half hours 
becau.se of unscheduled stops. 

Right outside the airport, a crowd of 
10,(XX) people shouted pro-Sonia slo¬ 
gans and requested her to stop. Disregiir- 
ding the instructions of the securitymen, 
she stopped the car, came out and spoke 
to them. 

This performance was repeated every 
20 minutes as small groups of people 
gathered on the road, and asked for her 
attention. In a manner remini.sccnt of her 
husband and mother-in-law, Sonia 
would meet each group, accept flowers 
and then climb back into the front seat of 
her Ambassador. 

As the carcadc crawled into the rural 
areas and it got dark, Sonia insisted that 
the SPG allow her to slop wherever 
people had gathered. The sccuriiym- 


ATTACK IN AMETHI 


assembled dignitaries to 
stand in a reception line 
and offer supplications to 
Sonia. But this being 
Lucknow, nothing pro¬ 
ceeded in an orderly 
fashion. Sonia was mobb¬ 
ed as soon as she reached 
the last step of the ladder 
and pandemonium broke 
out. 

Anxious SPG men for¬ 
med a cordon around 
Sonia and Priyanka and 
ushered them to one of a 
fleet of Ambassadors. 
Congressmen flung bou¬ 
quets at her and threw 
themselves at her ankles 
while she adroitly 
manoeuvred her way 
around prostrating party 
workers to make good 
her escape. 

But nothing detened 
the Congressmen. Like 
courtiers eager to bow 
before royalty or group¬ 
ies who have been work¬ 
ed up into a frenzy by a 


JITENDER GUPTA 



receiving e reusing receptinn 


en were unwilling — 
apparently, serious 

threats had been received 
against members of the 
family before the Amethi 
trip — but Sonia waved 
aside their objections. 

The UP government, 
for its part, had cooperat¬ 
ed with the SPG and 
Sonia received the securi¬ 
ty cover due to a Prime 
Minister. Uniformed poli¬ 
cemen lined the entire 
route, special barricades 
were erected, police for¬ 
ces from 15 neighbouring 
districts had been drafted 
for her security and traf¬ 
fic was stopped as she 
passed. 

Late at night as the car- 
^'ade neared Rae Bareli, 
small clumps of villagers 
shone lanterns in their 
faces to make sure that 
she could see them. Wher¬ 
ever the crowd exceeded 
a few hundred, she would 
stop her car and get out. 
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At the Lucknow 
airport, party 
workers josU^ 
each other to 
catch Madam’s 
eye. N.D.11wari 
(left) shoved 
shoulder to 
shoulder with 
Jitendra Prasad, 
effecting a bizarre 
(fengress unity in 
the heat of the 
moment 


Sometimes, this had slightly comical 
consequences. At 10 pm, she asked the 
carcade to stop because a group of villa¬ 
gers seemed dimly visible at the side of 
the road. It was only when the car stopp¬ 
ed that she realised that concealed 
within the villagers was the familiar figu¬ 


re of H.K.L. Bhagat, complete with 
Black Cat commandos, melting into the 
night. Apparently, this was the only way 
Bhagat could think of to attract her 
attention. 

At I l.lOpm, when the carcade finally 
reached Ameihi, she had made 60 


unscheduled stops. 

F bw journalists had accompanied the 
carcade. Some had travelled on the 
Delhi-Lucknow flight and others had 
arranged to make it to Amethi the next 
morning in time to view Sonia flag off 



Mi illHiilitHr i|i 

The options before Sonia i 

'7' 


B y now. nearly evetybody in 
Delhi takes it fexr granted that 
Sonia and the Gamfiii family an 
back in the hurly burly of Indian 
pditics. But what no^y cm say 
with any degtee of ceituaty is 
whedier Sonia will lOandiin: 
dbetions herself or whH^ber she 
would prefn to lemahi anefninenre 
grise. Neveiihdess,itis ABOendly 
acc^ted that she has the icrfkiwing 
t^ions 

OPfKM OWE: Enter {xdltiratopenly 
and take Narasindia Ran Oft 
Rxoe the sides, 

divide the pally ffjieinssftiyiind " 
m^kdeftrwhaist^bibj^. >' 
Adh!ftiilftfei;Tn«nisnft ^ 
pauy4oaeng,9kalHj^mitie^ .f* 


dM^sive atul the fatmly ts back in 
dtargef 

the petty imyl^ 


Bao.Tbere’Hdtlbeai 
bniAlash. Aiuin^if sheln^ 
Ckftigiim to defeat lit Ae 19SN5 
elecBon? Ask is, j9ie will hft 

kai^iptnessed Id get niom 
I^12Qaekti. Beofthlfiftiahofirihe 
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the Lifeline Express, the hospital train 
financed by the Rajiv Gandhi Founda¬ 
tion (RGF). 

Consequently, the press missed the 
rapturous reception she received along 
the route. Many people believe that jj 
was the unprecedented nature of the adu¬ 
lation — unprecedented since Rajiv’s 
death, at least — that led Sonia to be 
much more assertive than had been 
expected. 

The Lifeline Express was flagged off 
at 10.35 am in the presence of RGF offi¬ 
cials plus those from the Sanjay Gandhi 
Memorial Trust. (The Sanjay trust’s 
involvement was interesting. Its chair¬ 
man is Narasimha Rao and a permanent 
trustee is N.D. Tiwari. Neither was 
invited.) 

But the high spot ot the visit was 
expected to be the public meeting at 
RamlilaCjiound. Sonia had made it clear 
that the visit was apolitical, but Amethi 
was full of people who were determined 
to make it as political as possible. 

Among those who attended were 
Mohsina Kidwai, Balram Smgh Yadav, 
DigVIjay Singh. K.N. Singh, Suresh 
Pachauri and Pramod I’iwari. None of 
them was allowed on to the dais on the 
grounds that this was not a political 
meeting 

That honour v\as reserved for Soma, 


out. She can campaign for the 
Congress but if things go wrong, she 
can always blame Rao. 
Disadvantages: Rao won't give up 
die presidentship without a huge 
fight. It would never work for them 
to sliare power, the divisions would 
tear the Congress apart. If she is 
going to enter politics, then 
^ouSdtt't she ^ so fixim a 
of strengdh rather than be 
institutional eonflict widi Rao? 
ProbriiiBty: She could try it but it 
may not work. 

(H’lKM TIMBE: The ssaneas 
OptimTvfo —diebeeom^ 
Congress fmaident— 
different: Rao 

Minister and a peri^n acceptat^ 
her takes ov^. 

Advantages: No ccmflicts. She 


Priyanka, Rameshwar Thakur, in his 
capacity as the secretary of the Sanjay 
Gandhi Hospital Trust, and Satish Shar- 
ma, who is not just a Gandhi factotum of 
long-standing but is also MP for Amethi.. 

Even before Sharma began to speak, 
the slogan-shoutmg had begun. Mem¬ 
bers of the dissident Congress began 
shouting: "Sonia lao, Rao hatao", "Rao 
ki Ba^iya ka tandoor, Jisme jalta raha 
sindoor" and "Satish Sharma miirda- 
had". Sharma’s supporters look this 
rather badly and began assaulting mem¬ 
bers of the dissident Congress, till the 
police intervened. 

Even so, the unfortunate Sharma had 
the difficult task of being the man who 
spoke before the person everyone had 


come to hear. Theefowd was restive, dis¬ 
sidents boiX'd him, and when he tried to 
recover by raising pro-Gandhi family 
slogans, Sonia stopped him from doing 
so. 

The firsi part of Sonia’s speech con¬ 
sisted of the predictable stuff: how 
happy she was to come back to Amethi, 
how' much love the people of the region 
had given her and the Gandhi family, 
etc., etc. It was all quite non- 
coniroversial, unless you sought to rela¬ 
te It lo an olT-thc-cuff remark Soma had 
made at Rae Bareli when she was sur¬ 
rounded by a group of admirers the previ¬ 
ous evening. "Mam nap logon ke beech 
mein aa gayi boon. Aap chintaa mat 
kijiye, " she said. 
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It was ihc second part that began the 
controversies. "The principles and 
ideals to which Jawaharlal Nehru, Indira 
Gandhi and my husband devoted their 
lives are being tested today/' she said, 
"Divisive forces are gathering strength." 

If this was a non-political meeting as 
she had claimed, then there was no need 
to inject this poITtical note. If, on the 
other hand, she was seeking to lay claim 
to the Nehru-Gandhi family’s political 
tradition, then the comments made sense. 

The most controversial part of the 
speech should have been expected. On 
the drive from L-ucknow to Amelhi, the 
roads were filled with banners that read: 
"Sonia hum shanninda hain, Rajiv ke 
katii jinda hain ." Fverybody knew how 
strongly she felt about the slow pace 
with which the assassination inquiry 
I was being conducted. So it was not diffi¬ 
cult to bait her into saying something 
provocative. 

But the manner in 'vhich she raised 
the issue — she read from a prepared 
text — suggests that contrary to what 
Congressmen arc now saying, it was not 
an off-the-cuff remark. Looking directly 
at the crowd, she said, "You can under- 
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(From loft) H.K.L. Bhagat, R. Kumaramangalam, Dlgvijay Singh and 
Pramod Tiwari at Sonia’s meeting; taking a back-seat 


stand my anguish. My husband has been 
dead for four years three months, but the 
inquiry into his assassination is moving 
at such a slow pace." 

This amounted to a straightforward 
attack on the Narasimha Rao govern¬ 


ment and the Congress dissidents could 
hardly contain their excitement Voices 
Irom the crowd repeated the old slogans 
about the assassins still being alive, and 
assorted Congressmen recognised the 
subtext was that Sonia was now prepar- 


'Tm tiyingto push the case to its 

conclusion" 


P. Chidambaram, the Union minister in charge of the Rajiv Gandhi 
• assassination probe, reacts to Sonia Gandhi's charge 


StntmAv: Thei« an 

tiw inqniryfaitolUjlvGwMilit’s 


veryskmi^y.. 

P. CMdamimrun; Thechaise is not 
■; justified, rnitially, there may nave 
been some institutional ineiiia in the 
btganisatKMts involved. Since a 
hundxsr of them are involved—die 
cdiinet secretariat, the Intelligence 
Sureau, the Central Bureau of 
(nvesdgation (CBI) which comes 
jDida-thetnlnistryofperBOiund— 

X was divided, so it 

bees diluted. Now, one 
.Is bandUagthe inquiry .-I'm 
113^ b push the caiie.to its 



Q: Justice Jain has been 
complaining that he hasn’t been 
^ven all die papers he’s asked for. 
A: Every paper will be or has been 
given to him subject to two 
reservations. The case diaries and 
investigation reewds cannot be 
given to the judge as these are in legal 
custody. Besides, the trial ctwut 
declined permission $0 hand theni 
ovei. 

Documents in respect of which 
privilege has been ufriiekl or has not 
been ttecided upon tac also subject to 
this reservation. These documents 
are very small in numbor. And even 
these, the judge hknself can peruses: 
lun the mher counsels. 
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The 

unprecedented 
nature of the 
aduiation— 
unprecedented 
since Rpjiv’s 
death, at least— 
that Sonia 

received was 
instrumental in 
making her more 
assertive than 
expected 


ed to lake on Narasimha Rao directly. 

Sonia had said what she wanted to. 
She knew what the impact would be. 
She was aware that by the time she retur¬ 
ned to Delhi that evening. Congress poli¬ 
tics would never be the same again. 


Q: What have you done since you 
tetdcover? 

A: I made a statement on the 
extradition of Prabhakaran and the 
other accused on 3 June. All the 
• papers pertaining to the extradition 
' were sent to Colombo the same day. 
The notification about my 
tq^intment was dated 24 May. A 
little over 90 days have passed. A 
press statement is issued every 
Thursday on the progress of die trial 
htun Madras. The Jain Commission 
is open to the public and its progress 
is rqpofted in the papers. 

Q: In hk statement in Parliament, 
home minister S.B. Chavan has 
daimed that some documents had 
been kept back because they would 
*maiign a family’. What papers is 
be talking about? 

A: I don’t know. After the 
resfioasibiiity of the case was given 
.■toine,thBoiftcersrepcHttoine. I’m 
not aware of any such papers. 

jQ; When dM y«u meet So^ 
tSamlbilast? 

SUNDAY sTIs'^prtmbcr 1996 


T here were two ways of reacting to 
Sonia’s slalement. The first was to 
take it at face value: she was concerned 
about the investigation into the Rajiv 
Gandhi assassination. The second was 
to acknowledge the subtext: she was pre- 


A: I keep meeting her- 
a week, if not more. 


'kboutomtx 


Q: When did you last brirfher on 
the progress on the assassinatton 
ease? 

A: About a nionth after 1 to^ over, t 
briefed her on the matter. 

Q: When do you think the case will 
beselved? 

A; The progress of the trial in Madras 
is slow despite the best efforts of a 
courageous judge. You must 
retnember that the court can w^k 
only on four days of the week —^ 
Mondays to Thursdays. The 
questioning will have to be 
completed, after which foe tWo sides 
will Anish their arguments. Nine 
lawyers are involved inthe case. The 
court will finish collecting evidence 
by tile end of the year. 

Q: WUI the rqpmt be ffoifobed by 
May 19911,that is, JM^nrethe 
electlaiu? 

Atlhdpieso. •' . ' 

niimnwilWH iQr MHiBr 


pared to enter politic.s. 

||0 ConMimmate politici- 

an that he is, Narasimha 
MOIlted reacted at both 

levels. On the evening of 
eOl ul6 Sonia’s speech, he spoke 

gim_ to P. Chidambaram, the 

minister entrusted with 
edented coordinating the inqin- 

^ mm f ncs. He anticipated that 

RdJIV S there would be a storm in 

L [Atnaf_ Parliament the next day 

LI 68 SI asked Cliidambaram 

SoniS ^ ready to respond. 

m At a second level, he 

BO was gave four ministers the 

lantal in monitoring the 

MPs to ensure that none 
liar mOra went over to Sonia. Parha- 

mentary affairs minister 
rCinan V,C. Shukla, whom 

Ctad Sonia loathes, his mini¬ 

ster of slate Matang 
Singh, minister of slate in 
the Prime Minister’s Office (PMO) Bhu- 
vanesh Chaturvedi, and textile minister 
G. Vcnkataswainy were disked to keep 
the flock in line. 

They achieved this by asking MPs 
only to take the statement at face value. 
There was no guarantee that Sonia 
would join politics, they said. On the 
other hand, anybody who did not back 
Narasimha Rao at this crucial juncture 
would not be forgiven. 

Moreover, the Bofors names were 
coming in a fortnight or so. Ottavio Quat- 
trochi would he named as the recipient 
of the kickbacks and so Sonia was trying 
to lake pre-emptive action. Was there 
any point in coming out openly in her 
favour until more was known about 
Bofors? 

Say this for Narasimha Rao’s politi¬ 
cal management: when it comes to the 
crunch, it works. Sonia's statement crea¬ 
ted waves in Parliament's Central Hall, 
MPs speculated about a possible return 
of the dynasty to the political centre 
stage and some doubts were expressed 
about Narasimha Rao's future. But apart 
from the known dissidents, not one MP 
turned against Rao as a consequence of 
Sonia’s outburst. 

Rao’s managers had feared that Sur- 
esh Pachauri would take 60 MPs to 10 
Janpath to meet Sonia. They were reliev¬ 
ed to find that no MPs went in a delega¬ 
tion. When Arjua Singh split the Con¬ 
gress, 123 MPs had turned up at 10 Jan¬ 
path. This time, Sonia’s supporters 
could not manage half that number. 
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ImvhatamomitBdtoa 
direct attack on the 
NarasimhaRao 



lUCKW! 


RandHa Ground, "You can 




four years three n 
biitttiefiiqttiiyhi 

Mmths, 

itohis 
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siicbasiowin 

ce" 


This was a tribute to Rao\ political 
skills. Of the Rajiv loyalists, poor P. Chi¬ 
dambaram has been compromised by 
being made' minister in charge of the 
investigations. Because he now answers 
questions on the subject in Parliament, 
the heat is off S.B. Chavan and all the 
others responsible for the delays. Small 
wonder then that Chidambaram wilted 
under the Opposition’s attack in the 
Rajya Sabha and even broke down. 

Other Rajiv loyalists were inhibited 
by the prospect of being excluded in the 
forthcoming reshufHe. S.S. Ahluwalia, 
once the leader ot the shouting brigade, 
took the obviously fraudulent line that 
Sonia s was a mere emotional outburst, 
claiming with a straight face that there 
was nothing to warrant the conclusion 
that she was anli-Rao. Mani Shankar 
Aiyar decided that the safest course of 
action was to attack V.P Singh, who 
was not a parly to the dispute. 

Other MF^s were cither 
inhibited or cautious. 
Bhuvaneshwai Kalita 
said that Sonia Gandhi 
had finally said publicly 
what she had always 
maintained privately. But 
this did not mean that she 
was joining politics. Sal¬ 
man Khurshid echoed the 
same line. And Balrarn 
Singh Yadav came to the 
curious conclusion that 
Sonia’s attack was on the 
Jain Commission and not 
on Narasimha Rao. 

H owever much C?on- 
gressmen chose to 
react to Sonia’s statement 
at face value, every astute 
member of the party 
knew that it was the subtext that was 
more significant. 

S.B. Chavan, whose propensity to 
thrust his foot into his mouth makes him 
a useful hatchet man — anything Cha¬ 
van says can later be disowned — first 
said that Sonia was wrong, there was no 
delay, and then issued a threat in Parlia¬ 
ment. If all documents were made availa¬ 
ble then they would ‘malign a family’. It 
was a foolish threat crudely delivered 
because all that Chavan really meant 
was that the documents would reveal 
that Indira Gandhi had asked the Resear¬ 
ch and Analysis Wing (RAW) to train 
the Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam 
(LTTE). If Justice Jain is not already 
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aware of this, then he is possibly the 
only person in India to not know about 
the Indira-LTTE connection 
Narasimha Rao seems to believe that 
It will not be easy for Sonia to join poli¬ 
tics He fears that the dissidents within 
the Congress — the likes of Ahmed 
Patel — will raise the one-man-one post 
argument once again Soma would not 
indicate hei willingness to accept the pre 
sideniship but she would speak out for 
Congress unity Nevertheless, few Con 
gressmen would join in the clamour and 
the move would be stillborn 

Besides, the Prime Minister still has 
his own vcision ot a nuclear deteiienl 
At the slightest hint of trouble he can 


IHMPIIIn'inB lialKini lOMI 

. .. .11 n ... .. . .. 


Saniff *v0ws to restore Amethi *s lost ghty 


1 #^ lies 01 $ its loQ in 19711 , 
Amsad was 

agessfic 


ooDtdst ae ude SiMtaelm^ ftotn 
ads <aqiRty«ency 

titt "Tou vote fOTMeseaa I 



Raflv Bamlhl in Anwthi: under Mm It 
became the mmt pampered 
cnnctituaneif 

threaten to dissolve Parliament At the 
meeting of the Congress Parliamentary 
Party executive on the evening of Som¬ 
a’s speech, he told Nathuram Mirdha 
that he was not sure that MPs should 
have access to all of the Rs 1 crore allott¬ 
ed for development work because ‘elec- 

~ IHiUDAv3--OS«p(wnbor1995 



m ao atr cimh baniy Six tttosilths 
he became aitMP lathattAoitdiiie, 
however, Sanjay lifted the peo|^<rf 

Ameild with a taned loadlw 
die joumby between dus 
constitu^y and Laicknow, me suse 
capital, much smoottier 
Indira Gtmdht perauadedlUgivtQ 
adqpt Amethi as hisentsUtoni^ 
after Sanjay's dettthu And he 
immediately got down tplfte tkdtbf 
luutming thts consdtitency, 

Undcs'Rajiv. Afindhi soon beovne 
the most pampered coRstitueiipy in 
the country. He did ev(xytltin|l 
possible to convert the vast sarnie 
hacts of Amedn into fiHtde greeh 
fields. Rtgiv also oehted industrial 
pochets in dSfifisreht Assendi^ 
segtnems ot the {iarliianefmtty 
Consbtuency. 

Aclustcxofindustnescinueapin' 
7agdi[dipur—big names jUkieBluirat 
Hmvy Electncals. Mindinstsu 
Aeronautics Ltd and IhsM^ 

Fertilisers set uj[> fsetbries, A 
number «»r priv^e mtiepmMiM^ 
came to Amethi But many urthiwn 
widsdrew afto* Ri^iv lipsi 
power. Atidthe 

on Amethi’s deve)opM|el^i|lillr^ 
demh 1^1991. 

Manypipjedtswemitbimd^^ ^ 
nudway and the 

AmernhSatishShaiud^cXiiu^ ^ 
careless. 

UttUkeRi^, 
lendy veiled his 
pre^ng miordoadriMie^ 

I)eHd, The msoH wm 
Congress became 
uadinifaeintitAm 

(comdituent^ri * 
H«w,SoniadldddM|isuss^^ < 

tetmieeArnelM'slthRj^t^« 
inqxnmnce. Arid me 

ikmtnppymliaveaineini^ * 

NilinMGhtodbdtellyjAipir 

pm* ^ r 
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Ddjn^nff tactics 

Why the trial of the accused in the Rajiv assassination case still drags on 


T hough eftorts are being made to 
inject a degree of politics in Sonia 
Oandhi’s remark in Ametbi that she 
was distressed at the slow pace of the 
investigations into her husband's 
assassination, her anguish was 
peihaps justified For, even though 
the Special Investigation Team (SIT) 
completed its job in a record time of 
11 months, the trial has got bogged 
down by needless delays, 

The l^jiv Gandhi assassination 
case is being handled by twp courts. 
The Designated Court at 
Poonantallee near Madras under 
Judge $.M. Siddickk is trying the 
accused while the Jam Commissicai 
oflnquiry is looking at the various . 
cmspiracy theories behind the 
murder. There is v«y Uttle 
coordination between the two 
Sources within the SIT told 
Sunday that it had not only 
"conclutted investigating a blind 
case” in just 11 months, it even filed 
Its charge-sheet svithin a year (Rajiv 
Gandhi was assassinated on 21 May, 
1991, and the charge-sheet was fll^ 
on^l May, 1992). "Notimly did we 
conduct our investigations in the 
most transparent manner, we even 
filed a charge-sheet based not on 
speculation but on hard evidence," 
said an official who did not want to 
be named. "But more importantly, as 
prdseoitors our role is to ensure that 
the witnesses are produced in court 
on the dates of hearing Not even 
once have we failed in diis,” he added 
The SIT, in order to expedite the 
trial, has also reduced die number of 
witnesses* instead of producing all 
1,026 of them, it has prepared a 
, shtMTt'liSf of the most important 
witnesses. To date, more than 182 
witnesses teve been cross-examined 
f in the Dengnated Court. 

Yet, the trial is moving at a slow 
pace because at least nine lawyers 
representing the accused and 
Murugan alias Snharan (an accused 
1 ) 1 ^ is representing himself) are 
adopting delaying tactics. An 



INiltm |ii^ iNrtgra tilt w|it cfwM 
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obaetver of the in-camem t^ 
SIWOay: '*n»y aieuytag to stall the 
pmeeiA as as pi^ 
tili^ at a kd titne in 

claim it's dadr r^ 
nMWrthepr^^ 
i»apblodo«iythiBg." 
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tiMm <>dw K^Kms 

ddays in liie tdal. One hM to do wiA 
Josdce Jain leddng t)ie SIT to Ibinis^ 
jdl inveitifadcm tnccKda itod 
dUaiiikto. Tl^ toootdiiait 
itot the 

in ve$tigaanj$ «dBom 
develoitoicint of the case ndtliiiiato, 
names of lances vjMted aitKl {Kcqite 
inteiiogated. 

Warn Ju^ice Is^ asked the SIT 
chief, D.R. KaithikeywuiA June for 
the records, dto latker infiirmed the 
conurasslim d)at thh would ham^ 
the trial of the accitsed. Sfeeause, in 
the absence crf^iheodfinal 
documents during 

cross-examinatKMiv, defence lawyw 
couM deinand a postponeroent of die 
mal Moreover, an accused could 
well get bail dunng any inuumption 
in die tnal process and then disat^ear. 

But ev^ thMi, Justice Jam as^ 
for die documents. Justice Siddickk 
then intervtaied, arguing that doing 
so would seriously affect die work of 
his court and may even bring the trial 
toagnudiiighalt 

InheJ>esignated Court of Justice 
Siddidkk has faced its i$ai« (Mf 
^oWetm, nu^ fed diat the Jain 
Commission is wasting its Ume by 
needlessly exploii^ tfaeoiies that are 
nm even retnotely ocNmected with 
the assasstnahon of R^v Gkutdhi. 
Thus, even dtou^ STT 
investigadons have mveded dmtit is 
the LTiB which itiasUandnded the 
JdlUng dto fmw the Jdh^ 
CotomiKsion is also consjMeniu the 
possihiliiy of people ^ V.P. ^h 
did C%andm SShekhw bdng to vd ved 
in die crime. 


If that IS notincredutotts enonj^, 
sooto of those who have d^osed 


with theories that bJarae fwdgn 
Bgcmcies rangtoghomtheCIA 
and the KOB to the Mossad for 
^ddngiheiivaitlerorRa^^S^^ 
Chttsikleruig dw ddhying 
en^a^ in dto{>esigiiatedO^ 
dwdUbioeiawym toe 
itodcdadve toeo^ m 
ddhdtog fhm dw w% 
to fraidof toe latoCoaunissto^ 
luniy wofidd'toattoe piod totpuftant 
lalSd 
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tions might be in December. 

This sc'cnario would involve dissc>lv> 
ing Parliament before Christmas and cal 
ling for immediate elections. Even if the 
Election Commission said that this was 
not possible, Rao would survive as ctirc- 
laker Prime Minister for six months or 
so, by which stage the vSonia campaign 
would run out of steam. 

L ogic is on Rao’s side, but there are 
too many factors that the Prime Mini¬ 
ster’s men have not taken into account. 
Narasimha Rao only seems strong when 
a pbaceful status quo endures. A single 
jolt — a demolition, a scam, a suitcase 
allegation, asugai scandal.orwhatever 
— and he begins lo seem much more 
vulnerable. 

Should any crisis 
break out, then Congres¬ 
smen finally have an alter- 
nafive power centre. 

They would immediately 
flock lo Sonia and it 
would be easy lo destabi¬ 
lise Rao. 

A second key factor 
involves I he post- 
election scenario. No 
intelligent person expects 
the Congress to get an 
overall majority. But 
Narasimha Rao is not 
worried. He feels that no 
party will gel an overall 
majority and that the next 
government in Delhi will 
be a coalition. As a suc¬ 
cessful, consensus-style 
Prime Minister, he would 
be the obvious choice to 
lead such a coalition. 

This is a prospect that 
terrifies the generation of 
Congressmen below his. 

There is nothing that Sharad Pawar, Dig- 
vijay Singh and the rest would like less 
than to be insignificant members of an 
all-party coalition in which Narasimha 
Rao is all-powerful. They would much 
rather spend three years in Opposition 
and then come back as part of the Con¬ 
gress government. 

It is no accident that the strongest sup 
port for Sonia comes not from the so- 
called Rajiv loyalists like Ahluwalia and 
Aiyar, but from the power players like 
Digvijay and Sharad Pawar. As chief 
minister of Madhya Pradesh, Digvijay 
had no reason to go to Lucknow to 
receive Sonia. In fact, he went all the 
way to Amethi. 


Similar!). Sharad Pawai and Rajiv 
Gandhi were on bid terms. Bui an allian¬ 
ce of convenience now seems to be deve- 
Ipping between Pawar and 10 Janpath. 
He reacted strongly to Sonia's speech 
and slopped just short of calling for a 
Congress Working Committee meeting 
lo discuss her charges It is not that he 
likes the Gandhis more, merely that he 
likes Narasimha Rao less. 

Finally, the threat to Narasimha Rao 
eomes not from one emotional woman 
who feels that he has betrayed her trust. 
It comes from people m his own party 
who apprehend that he will happily sacri¬ 
fice the Congress' distinctive identity in 
an effort to remain in office aflei the 
next election. 


If the Digvijays and Pawars sense that 
Rao is vulnerable, then they will move 
against him, and use wSonia as the fiag of 
convenience for the attack. 

Should that happen, then Sonia could 
well emerge as a real threat to Narasim¬ 
ha Rao. And all the current calculations 
about what Ahluwalia says or how Chi¬ 
dambaram cries could fade into 
irrelevance. 

Finally, this battle is not about an 
assassination investigation. It is not 
even about loyalty to a family. 

At its centre is a mere struggle for 
power. • 

Jtjtf/v Shuklm/Amwihl and Naw DetM 
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Coup in 
Hyderabad 


Family feuds and political intrigues land N. T. 
Rama Rao on the streets 


T he August syndrome is at play 
again in the political career of 
the Andhra demigod, N.T. 
Rama Rao. It was in the month 
ol August that his first govern¬ 
ment was brought down by defectors in 
1984. He married Lakshmi Parvathi that 
month in 1993. And now, last fortnight, 
the Telugu Desam Party (TDP) split, 
threatening to dislodge NTR from 
power. Beware the ides of August! 

The situation remained grim for him 
as Sunday went to press. Dissident TDP 
MLAs, who had rallied behind his rebel 
son-in-law N. Chandrababu Naidu, 
showed no signs of returning to the NTR 
fold despite placatory missions by 
senior National Front leaders and the 
Tamil superstar Rajnikant. The rebel 
MLAs — about 173 of them in an 
Assembly of 294 members — remained 
steadfast in their support for Naidu, who 
had raised the banner of revolt against 
Lakshmi Parvathi's increasing clout 


supremo faced a virtual coup. 

The drama, however, took on 
melodramatic overtones as, this time, 
NTR was not fighting the Congress or 
any other rival parly but his own kins 
who snatched the party and power from 
him. His only sources of strength were 
his "brothers and sisters" in the villages, 
and his wife, who has been maligned 
and defamed by his family and partymen. 

^ All avenues of rapprochement with 
the family and estranged partymen 
appeared closed for NTR as he faced 
certain ouster. Even a public apology by 
Lakshmi Parvathi for being responsible 
for NTR’s downfall failed to evoke any 
conciliatory response from his 
detractors. 

Faced with this hostility from almost 
all who were once close to him, includ¬ 
ing his sons-in-law, a hurt and humiliat 
ed NTR decided to take the battle to the 
villages instead of trying to find a com¬ 
promise behind the closed doors of the 
secretariat or the Assembly. 



A 


. \ 


w ithin the party. (FtroRi toft) HarlkrIshiM, ChandrabalNi NaMu, 

It was a dramatic turn Balakrishna- and Vankalaswaia Rao: all In tha family 


T he discontent and 
impatience among a 
sizeable section of the 


of events in a typical fil¬ 
mic manner. Less than a 
fortnight earlier, NTR 
and Parvathi had gone on 
a tour of the districts to 
personally inspect the 
functioning of the admi¬ 
nistration in the rural 
areas. (See Uory on page 
20 and 21). The idea 
clearly was to firm up 
their position in Hydera¬ 
bad with the backing of 
the rural masses. But as 
soon as they returned to 
the state capital, the TDP 



TDP leadership became 
apparent soon after the 
party’s triumphant return 
to power in December 
1994. 

The members of 
NTR’s family and the par¬ 
ty seemd set on a course 
of personal aggrandise¬ 
ment from day one. 
Almost everyone was in a 
tearing hurry to get 
accommodated either in 
the administration or in 
the party. NTR accommo- 
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dated over 12,000 of them in positions 
of power in a phased manner through 
elections to local bodies, panchayats and 
cooperatives, and by nominating them 
to key positions in state undertakings. 

However, he alienated party bigwigs 
including legislators, ministers and his 
sons-in-law while fighting groupism 
and trying to ensure unwavering loyalty. 
Lakshmi Parvathi, being his wife and 
someone who had tasted power, cashed 
in on both — her loyalty to NTR and the 
bounties of power. 

In the end, it was Parvathi *s growing 
influence over NTR and the party that 
caused deep fissures within the TDP. 
Legislators and the sons-in-law, who 
found themselves being increasingly 
marginalised, decided to strike back by 


file state C^nat in Hw 


August. The Cabinet 
rasehreil ta dtssolYS tbs 


tbarasoliitianlotba 

Covamer 


organising an open revolt. 

Yet, Lakshmi Parvathi, who has 
admitted to being primarily responsible 
for NTR’s fall, served merely as a 
catalyst. For, the leader, who at the age 
of 71 married a woman half his age, was 
in a weak spot all through. His sense of 
gratitude and moral binding made him 
indebted to her. 

Besides, limes had changed. Young 
and ambitious leaders were knocking on 
the doors of power. Even if NTR hadn’t 
m^ed Parvathi and even if she were a 
weakling, the Andhra demigod would 
surely have been reduced to a titular 
head of both the party and government. 

T he immediate cause of the revolt led 
by NTR’s son-in-law and state finan- 
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sons-ln-law, 
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ce minister N. Chandrababu Naidu was 
the manner in which NTR defended, at 
Tekkali on 17 August Lakshmi Parva- 
ihi’s role in his political career. 

Earlier, NI'R had caused widespread 
resentment within the party by suspend¬ 
ing eight ML As and issuing a stem warn¬ 
ing to two junior ministers for their alleg¬ 
ed anti-party activities. These, together 
with Parvalhi’s domineering presence in 
all government programmes during 
NTR’s tour of the coastal districts, com¬ 
bined to fuel the rebellion. 

The tell-tale signs appeared last fort¬ 
night on the last leg of the govemment- 


at-the-people’ s-doorstep (Prajala 

Mungita Prabhutvam) programme in* 
Vishakhapatnam district. State R&D 
minister Chayyanna Patrudu threw the 
first stone by protesting against a func¬ 
tion organised in his constituency, Narsi- 
patnam, to felicitate Parvathi. The func¬ 
tion was later converted into a felicita¬ 
tion for the NTR couple but Parvathi 
wasn't invited to address the public. 

At a parallel gathering in Vishakha- 
patnam’s posh Dolphin hotel, NTR's 
son-in-law Naidu was meeting the 
ML As from the three north coastal dis¬ 
tricts and his close ministerial collea- 


? gues. Here, instmetions 
? were issued to all TDP 
legislators to rush to 
I Hyderabad by 23 August 
fora showdown. 

Over 100 legislators 
turned up at Chandraba¬ 
bu Naidu’s chambers at 
the secretariat that eve¬ 
ning, marking the beginn¬ 
ing of a campaign that cli¬ 
maxed in the election of 
NTR’s son-in-law as the 
leader of the Telugu 
Desam Legislature Party 
(TDLP) at midnight. 

As a prelude to the 
coup, Naidu led a big pro¬ 
cession to the venue of a public 

meeting in Vishakhapatnam on *22 
August, while the NTR couple was atten¬ 
ded to by officials and the police. NTR 
must have sensed a storm brewing but 
there was nothing he could do right then. 

And soon after he reached Hydera¬ 
bad, NTR realised that events had overta¬ 
ken him. The state intelligence depart¬ 
ment informed him of the MLAs’ meet¬ 
ing at Naidu's secretariat. Three jicnior 
party leaders — P. Ashok Gajapatiraju, 
T. Devender Gowd and S.V. Subba 
Reddy — who included two ministers, 
also met NTR. They apprised him of the 


N .T. Rama Rab has always had a 
curious fascination for die num¬ 
ber nine. He could well earn himself 
the sobriquet *cat-o’-nifte-Uvcs* for 
his amazing ability to bounce back 
from seemingly hopeless political 
situations. But now, finally, his luck' 
seems to have run out. 

In the past, whenever he 
faced with a desperate situation, foe 
quintessential showman did 
what he knows best — taken to foe 
Streets, gone back to his people and 
tried to whip up mass hysteria. 

This time, too, NTR has hit foe 
trail in a big way, urging his people to 
levolt. But with a difference. Clad in 
a black safari and flying about in a 
Iwticopter, foe embattled TDP supre- 
' iM is exlKuting foe ci^ 
iqtainst hts own family members and 
imrty legbdators. 

The;f J-ycar-old leader is making 
,a dd^Mernte bid to stop foe trial of 
; scheduled for 31 August in 


Roadshow 

NTR goes to plead his case before the people 


Hyderabad. And NTR has drawn up 
a gruelling schedule Cor he is well 
aware that the only nieans of salvag; 
ing his political car^ is hy mobili-s- 
ingpuUic support. 

With the leader still drawing- 
impressive crowds in the districts, a 
large force has been dqdoyed. The 
administration has its wmk cut out 
with NTR launching his tour at a 
tiiM whmi the state macjiiiiay is gea> 
ring up to tackle the huge hanout 
expected tfairing die Viititysica festi¬ 
val, when oMxitQunai troutte can 
hreidtoiid. 

Rram hTTR’s meetings, U is clear 
that he aims to whip up passibm and^ 
organise a revdt against the natgodly^ 
faction of the TDP. He has launched 
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mood in the Naidu camp, £ 
which was demanding 8 
the revcKation of the sus- ^ 
pension orders against I 
eight MLAs and the bani- 
shing of Lakshmi Parva- 
thi from party politics. 

NTR rejected their 
pleas. However, he put 
off the meetings of the dis¬ 
ciplinary committee and 
the stale executive sche¬ 
duled for the day. These 
bodies were to ratify the 
actions taken against 
some more ministers and 
MLAs. 

I t was only later that 
NTR realised that he 
was facing desertion in a big way. 
He tried to salvage the situation by send¬ 
ing his confidants—additional director- 
general of police (law and order) H.J. 
Dora and secretary Jayaprakash 
Narayan, lAvS, and intelligence officer 
Durga Prasad— with the offer to revoke 
the suspensions. 

But the move backfired. His attempt 
to u.se government officials to begin a 
dialogue with the rebels only exposed 
NTR’s shaky position within the party. 
This prompted the Naidu camp to hard¬ 
en its stand and shift operations to the 
posh Hotel Viceroy. 



Altar thirsYOlt, 


L'liii' 

MiiTTTi]*] 


The members of NTR's family, inclu¬ 
ding actor son Balakrishna, emerged on 
the scene the next day. His other sons 
and son-in-law D. Venkateswara Rao 
had already pledged their support to 
Naidu. Rao and Balakrishna kept the dia¬ 
logue alive between the two sideii 
throughout the day. 

Late in the afternoon, NTR was closet¬ 
ed with Naidu for a final round of talks 
that involved other relatives as well. The 
meeting dragged for over three hours in 
which Parvathi walked in and apologis¬ 
ed to Naidu and NTR’s sons for her 
"mistakes". 


MliigtIitcaiiM 
oINTII’t 
dowiifiil. Also. 


frooiiiolttlos 


But a chivalrous NTR reprimanded 
her fordoing so without his consent. The 
meeting ended in a deadlcKk, with NTR 
refusing to budge on the TDLP issue, 
while offering to soften up towards the 
penalised legislators. 

Naidu told NTR that the suspensions 
were unfair. He argued that they had 
merely opposed the official candidates 
in a non-party poll of the district coopera¬ 
tive banks. "We are demanding'that the 
democratic exercise of the consent of the 
majority of legislators should be entertai¬ 
ned in the party," he insisted. "Persons 
who opposed the TDP in the last elec- 


a vicious attack against his tknily 
members — his sons in-law in 
particular. 

Mill atop ChallMQKii 1^^ 
taekttt tiM iNNlbin^ 



And bis histrionic ^^ties cteatly 
remain unfinished. At ahnost 
eveiy meeting, while waxing eloqu¬ 
ent cm how he has beim wnmi^ 
his family, an emotkintd NTH has 
dramatically Irqtsed into ntmaaits of 
absdute silence aiKl dien burst out 
weeping. 

Thus, people are is^itoes^ng « 
strange fac^ of the NTR enignaa. 
Ranting, raving, weej^ag—osttnrf- 
bly overcome by emolitMis—but all 
with a concrete poUttoal aim. Ladl¬ 
ing out at his family inentoers, NTR 
atwses his sons-in-law, calling them 
"dogs" and "ungratefMi”. eqiecidly 
lanm^iig a scadiiitt thtadc 
Cbanfatou. 

CKivtoudy, NTR is idaiiiig touddp 
up the Idnd of frenzy that saw hint 
ride to power in 1984. And foa|^ 
the house of, one. 'RPip^ML^- 
.deserted NTRJh»tx»ifl|M'^|i^^ 
NTR has dendy 


^ Idtid of mass support that he Was 
ht^dngfor. 

NTR had talceo his faleofdend- 
gOdsoserkwdy.diatltot^hiwMlIdtn* 
sdf to be ihvonxd fitomietdity 
ded by Im dttf to take pdbtes ol 
poptoim to tiew heiglMa, hg 
rad eveiytldflg else. l>BiettMBed to 




neiy lino a tffah, NTR had toi¬ 

led to bitUd op an oBicieiu pwty 
stnictiue, 

tito tMXMtoR raVoh wKltoi th^ 
deta^ tofm tota toe patty will 
no loafer tie tfietotod toe whims 
Md totoito of f sitoi|»to leaden. In 
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iiwiiMilipnwiiif 

. . . . ... . 

Cfm 4 wktbu Naidu kmwshow mds 


flJ|iMcift i« wdA «toiiM of 
VuinliMioii^ jMm»>^Na«r mi vm$ 
«^il^ kfoifs xuidt eni^fnra». N. 
C&fmilinli^ ia iicir«xcq)tidlfi. 

esttfanped son>jd^icR tea 
«#|d for dviar 4 decade tf> tito 
t«adendiif> of tiifi fodier'lii'tiw's 

The 44^yeiMdd aipieiithind 
inKiiurte foom dUtfow 
Oongreaa aco^dbd aad 
stafo Cabinet loo^ befoee he beome 
NTR’a K>n*in>la(w. 

Aoisaniser, he later foek to 



ChandMdaabu WaMu; awiMtiBM 

ctmvierting the NTR Can chib into a 
political party. Hiis led to the birth «F 
the Telugu I^stun Party (Tt)P) that 
became a major political ftnce in the 
early Eighties. 

But it took no time for Naidu to : 

realise that his father-in-law cmild be 


tions have been given posts through the 
back door," he charged. 

The talks ended without any agree¬ 
ment. NTR addressed a motley crowd 
outside his residence after the meeting 
and advised the people not to worry. The 
sons-in-law walked out stiffly, pouting a 
"no comment" to the waiting media. 

Soon after Naidu left NTR’s house,, 
he called an emergency meeting of the 
TDLP at Hotel Viceroy. But before the 
meeting began, the members of NTR’s 
family again went into a huddle at the 
residence of Venkateswara Rao, who is 
also the leader of the Telugu Desam Par- 


tie mii tOm 


m»m MM 

jit tjia jM 4 Md adtidw 

mm mthimm, w. 

Ri4 tp iMp ttie ; 

tier'in ^le iw <J«rty 


Mm ttom ^ 

mmsk rniA m fmn^^ CMaibababu 

I mmmkXiy MmemA Mm fytm ttae 

£»tt^y,lDOs 

III Ms mmpi M mmm as the 

one who could iSmm Ms ambitiM. 
1% allowed 

10 mg Ms owe i^ve l|»y ptOvoking 
Mm 0 beisey in 1984. TDP 
SimtBi seofetaiy, P. Upoidra, was 
also graxtuMly sld^ttned. Several 
veteran socialists and Congressmen, 
who had joined the pMy in the early 
Eig|^» were also maigjiialised. 

Perhaps h was NltTsdesiie to cre¬ 
ate a power centre gway from the 
influence of his sons-m^law that pro¬ 
mpted him to many the strong- 
willed Lakshmi Parvaiy. 

ChandpaMdiu Naidu’s hold oym* 
all the wings of die par^ — TDLP, 
TDPP and m district units— 
volumes of his manipulali^ aMHties. 


liamentary Party (TDPP). 

Two hours later, the family decided to 
snap all political relations with NTR and 
authorised Naidu to prepare for an even¬ 
tual split. Venkateswara Rao once again 
went to NTR’s House, hoping to strike a 
last-minute deal. But NTR, who had 
been told by the intelligence department 
that only 60-70 MLAs were with Naidu, 
spumed the overture. 

T hus the chances of a patch-up disap¬ 
peared completely. The meeting of 
the rebels, which started around 10.30 
pm on 24 August, continued into the 


next day to declare Chandrababu Naidu 
as the leader of the TDLP, having the 
backing of 144 members. This provided 
Naidu with a clear two-thirds majority 
in the 294-vSeat Assembly. 

Irked by Naidu’s move, NTR summo¬ 
ned an emergency meeting of the state 
Cabinet in the early hours of 25 August. 
He suspended five ministers, including 
Naidu, from the ministry and party. The 
Cabinet also resolved to dissolve the 
House. The Cabinet resolution was pre¬ 
sented to Governor Krishna Kant in the 
morning, minutes after the resolution of 
the TDLP meeting held at Hotel Viceroy 
had reached Raj Bhavan. 

As soon as the breakaway faction 
learnt of NTR’s advice to dissolve the 
House, its members went to meet the 
Governor. By then, their number had 
increased to 153 MLAs. Naidu and his 
group urged Krishna Kant not to dis- 
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solve the House, claiming that they were 
in the majority. "We have a strength of 
153 MLAs. Some more have expressed 
their intentions to join us," he said and 
pleaded with the Governor to invite him 
to form the government. 

Krishna Kant refused to take a head- 
count and said that only the Speaker 
could do so. The rebels, therefore, went 
back to the hotel and waited for the Spea¬ 
ker, Y. Ramakrishnudu, who was in his 
native Rajahmundry, to return to 
Hyderabad. 

The Speaker and NTR were at log¬ 
gerheads following the former’s recent 
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visit to the USA "without the consent" 
of the latter. When efforts to procure an 
ONGC helicopter failed, a special flight 
of the VIF Airways was organised to 
bring the Speaker to Hyderabad the 
same evening. By then, Naidu's ranks 
had swelled to 163 MLAs. 

A midst these developments, NTR, sit¬ 
ting atop his Chaitanya Ratham, 
launched a campaign in the state capital 
along with Lakshmi Parvathi and his sup¬ 
porters. Though the declared objective 
was to apprise the public about the 
goings-on, it was in effect an attempt to 
reach his MLAs, who, he claimed, were 
being forcibly held in Hotel Viceroy. 

NTR tried to make his way to the 
hotel but was greeted with insults and a 
hail of stones and chappals from Nai- 
du’s supporters. 

Meanwhile, Speaker Ramaknshnu- 


du, acting on the Governor’s directive, 
summoned the rebel MLAs supporting 
Naidu to the Assembly in order to verify 
their signatures. After the exercise, 
which lasted 90 minutes with mediaper- 
sons looking on, the Speaker announced 
that he was satisfied. The Naidu camp 


went back to the hotel, expecting a call 
from the Governor any moment to form 
the government. 

But that was not to be. On the morn¬ 
ing of 26 August, NTR wrote to Knshna 
Kant, again appealing for the dissolu¬ 
tion of the House. In another dramatic 
gesture, Lakshmi Parvathi issued a mov¬ 
ing statement to the press a few hours 
later, apologising to the people for being 
the cause of NTR's downfall. In the tear- 
jerker, she announced her resignation 
from politics and vowed to remain the 
"humble servant of NTR" at home. 

NTR spoke to both President Shankar 
Dayal Sharma and Prime Minister P.V 
Narasimha Rao, seeking their interven¬ 
tion. He implored the two leaders to advi¬ 
se the Governor to act according to the 
highest standards of parliamentary 
democracy Both Sharma and Rao assur¬ 
ed NTR of constitutional and legal 


guarantees. 

As the situation slipped out of NTR’s 
hand, his tone became increasingly con¬ 
ciliatory. In a rather belated and despera¬ 
te attempt to stem the tide, NTR sent for 
his son Balakrishna and conveyed to 
him his willingness to sack the Parvathi 


loyalists from the Cabinet and induct 
Naidu as the deputy chief minister. 

The other son-in-law, Venkateswara 
Rao, was also urged to mediate. By this 
time, the strength of the Naidu camp had 
grown to 173. And more was to come. 
Soon the entire TDPP joined the rebel 
faction, confirming that all patch-up 
bids had been quashed. Naidu went to 
the Raj Bhavan again to seek the Gover¬ 
nor’s explanation for the delay in taking 
a decision. * 

All the rebel MLAs trooped into the 
Governor’s house along with Naidu, 
and stayed put until Krishna Kant deci¬ 
ded, in the early hours of 27 August, 
against dissolving the Assembly. He 
directed NTR to prove his majority in 
the House by 30 August. Later in the 
day, however, the Governor extended 
the deadline to 31 August, though NTR 
had sought lime till 15 September. 

NTR didn’t like the decision He 
wrote a strongly-worded, three-page let¬ 
ter to the President that very day, com¬ 
plaining against the Governor’s deci¬ 
sion to ignore the Cabinet’s advice. 

A fter the Governor’s notification con¬ 
vening the Assembly, the Naidu fac¬ 
tion began lobbying for recognition as 
the real TOP. Based on his memoran¬ 
dum, the Speaker again summoned the 
rebels to the Assembly to examine the 
demand. And although the Speaker see¬ 
med convinced about who represented 
the real TDP, he preferred to reserve his 
decision. 

Even as the Speaker and Naidu were 
closeted over the recognition issue, the 
ageing TDP supremo hit the public trail 
to launch a marathon whirlwind cam¬ 
paign against his family and party jebels. 

Flying in an official or private helicop¬ 
ter, NTR planned to hop through the 
countryside, telling people about the 
"backstabbing" by his kins and legisla¬ 
tors. "You are the final judges on whe¬ 
ther they should continue as legislators 
or should face the elections on their 
own," was to be the theme of his 
campaign. 

This time round, NTR left Lakshmi 
Parvathi back home. He did not wish to 
take her along after her public apology, 
though he needed her support. 

Thus, the Andhra demigod took the 
battle out of Hyderabad, while his detrac¬ 
tors kept their fingers crossed. But they 
seemed confident that nothing could rob 
them of their victory. • 
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A costly mistake 

Who had advised Rajiv Gandhi to send theIPKF to Sri Lanka? 


Who advised 
Rajiv Gandhi lo 
send the Indian 
Pcace-Kccping 
Force (IPKF) to 
Sri Lanka? This 
question is being 
asked all over 
again as the investi¬ 
gation into the for¬ 
mer Prime Minister's assassination is 
nearing its end. After all, Rajiv Gandhi 
had to pay for the mistake with his life. 

Many Congressmen feel that the 
people who pushed Rajiv Gandhi into 

sending the Indian Army _ 

to Sri Lanka to tame the 
LTTE included the then 
Indian high commissio¬ 
ner to Colombo, J.N. 

Dixit, joint secretary in 
the Prime Minister’s Offi¬ 
ce, Ronen Sen, the then 
editor of Hindu, N. Ram, 
the then chief of army 
staff, Gen. K. Sundarji, 

Gopi Arora and Kuldip 
Sachdev, who was a joint 
secretary in the foreign 
ministry. 

Interestingly, P. Chi¬ 
dambaram, the then mini¬ 
ster of stale for internal 
security, was dead again¬ 
st the idea. R, Venkatara- 
man, the then President, 
and K.P.S. Menon, who 
was the foreign secretary, 
also opposed plans to 
send the IPKF to Sri 
Lanka. But they were 
overruled. In fact, such 
was the haste to send the 
IPKF that it was even decided that the 
army would be air-dropped surrepti¬ 
tiously, But K. Natwar Singh, the for¬ 
mer minister of state for foreign affairs, 
prevailed upon Rajiv’s advi.sers tc» 
inform the UN and the Sri Lankan autho¬ 
rities before the Indian forces moved in. 

The agreement with Sri Lanka on the 


matter was drafted by J.N. Dixit, Gopr 
Arora and Ronen Sen. The draft was not 
even shown to either the external affairs 
minister or the foreign secretary. The 
accord was oppo.sed even by such Sri 
Lankan ministers as Ronel Vikrama- 
singhe, Lalit Athuladmudaii and Pre* 
madasa. They told J.N. Dixit that Rajiv 
Gandhi’s life would be in danger and 
advised the Indian Prime Minister to put 
off his scheduled visit lo Colombo. But 
this warning went unheeded. Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi went to Sn Lanka along with P.V. 
Narasimha Rao, where a Sri Lankan 
Navy personnel tried to kill him during a 



guard of honour at the Colombo airport. 

So keen were Rajiv Gandhi’s advisers 
to push through an accord that the LTTE 
chief. V. Prabhakaran, was even 
brought to Delhi where he was put up at 
the Ashoka Hotel. Prabhakaran wanted 
the merger of the north and eastern pro¬ 
vinces of Sri Lanka, but President Jaye- 


wardene w as not agreeable to the idea. 

Rajiv Gandhi, of course, wanted 
peace in the subcontinent at all costs. 
And he agreed to send the Indian forces 
into Sn Lanka after he was told that if he 
didn’t do it, Paksitan would send its 
army to Colombo. Since this would go 
against Indian interests in the subconti¬ 
nent, Rajiv sent the IPKF to Sri Lanka. 
And the man who tirelessh worked to 
persuade the forrner Prime Minister was 
J.N. Dixit. 

In fact, there are plenty of evidences 
to suggest that Rajiv Gandhi was mis¬ 
led, even by his army chief. At a high 


Rajiv Gandhi gave 
in to pressures to 
send Indian troops 
to Sri Lanka to 
tame the LTTE 
hecausehewas 
keen to have peace 
in the 

suheontinent. He 
was also assured 
that the army 
operation would he 
over in seven days 
and that nothing 
would go wrong 


level meeting convened to discuss the 
pros and cons of an Indian offensive in 
Sri Lanka, K. Sundarji assured the for¬ 
mer PM that the operation would be 
over in seven days. 

That clearly didn’t happen and the Sri 
Lankan misadventure ended in a tragedy 
for the nation. • 
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LATEST AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATION FIGURES OUT [STOP) 


TELEGRAPH CONSOLIDATES LEAD OVER STATESMAN 


CALCUTTA (STOP) NOW AHEAD BY 13436 COPIES* (STOP) 


SALAAM READERS (STOP) 


The Telegraph 

Vnputdownable 

*SoufO»i ABC JMly-Dmmb«r 1994. louii C«nifiad Circulation: The lUTgBSt CiTCuUU€ii 

ThaTalagrapt)- 1.39J80. ThaStatawiMn. Calcutta - 1^5,684. EtHgUsb iloify from CkUcutta 
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SPOTUQHT 


If THE 
SHOE FITS 

After 
getting the 
boot for q)pearing in the 
buff for Tuff, Milind 
Soman and Madhu Sapre 


The Rajasthan chief 
minister was in London 
to attend the 
inauguration of the 
Swaminarayan temple.He 
took the opportunity to 
pose, for British approval, 
in a pair of the 
Blialroii Singh Shnldiawat: 
■ modalniiiiistor 


The oxford tea party 



have doubtless learned 
where the shoe pinches. 

And now we have the 
unlikeliest of models for 
juttis from Barmer: 
Bhairon Singh 
Shekhawat. 


gold-embossed slippers 
of camel leather, his state 
is famous for. At a time 
when some politicians are 
shooing away foreign 
investors, Shekhawat is 
busy selling them shoes. 



Perhaps this 
explains 
why Nirad Chaudhuri is 
so fussy — even reluctant 
—to entertain visiting 
Indian dignitaries at his 
Oxford home. 

L.K. Advani had fixed 
an appointment with the 


98-year-old author and 
Chaudhuri was told that 
the guests would number 
four in all. Accordingly, 
Chaudhuri took time off 
from his writing schedule 
to personally make the 
arrangements. 

But nothing had 


Age no 

BAR 

It was a rare 
spectacle for 
Indian classical music 
enthusiasts. The Sangeet 
Research Academy 
presented both 
88 -year-old Ustad Abdul 
Rashid Khan Saheb and 
nine-year-old Arshad Ali, 
at an unusual concert in 
Calcutta recently. 

While Ustad Rashid 
IP yn , who is one of the 
wifest performing 


musicians, mesmensed 
the audience with his 
hour-long rendition, the 


Ustad Rashid Khan tvHli 
Arshad: making music tuna 



young Arshad Ali came 
on stage to prove why 
people had started 
referring to him as the 
‘Little Ustad’. 

Both the extraordinary 
performers presented 
their rich repertoire of 
music. (Rashid Khan 
Saheb has a stock over 
3,000 compositions and 
little Arshad has 
command of some 8S 
intricate ragas.) 

Which only goes to 
restate the fact that when 
it comes to Indian 
classical music, age is no 
barrier. 
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Nirad C. ChawHiurf and 
LK AdvanI: not much to 
talk about 

prepared Chaudhuri for 
the eventual shock; 
Advani, in keeping with 
his growing popularity in 
the UK, turned up with a 
retinue of 15. (The author 
didn’t even have enough 
teacups to go around.) 

But worse was to 
follow. In the middle of a 
conversation supposedly 
on Indian history, 
Chaudhuri realised that 
only one of his guests 
understood Sanskrit. The 
BJP chief was "not very 
knowledgeable about 
history" either, he 
observed later. 

So much for Bharatiya 
sanskriti. 


The former 
Miss 
Universe may have 
passed on her crown, but 
she continues to rule the 
hearts of her fans. The 
awards still keep pouring 
in and yes, she is still the 
darling of the media. 

The most recent 
recognition comes in the 
way of the Rajiv Gandhi 
Excellence Award, I f*94. 
(She is among the 38 
recipients—which 
include T.N. Seshan and 
Mohammad Azharuddin 
— who received the 
award from Union 
minister,Margaret Alva.) 

And when Ms Sen is 
not being felicitated, she 
is out on the road 
protesting with Shakti 
Vahini workers against 
the government’s policy 
on AIDs. Or, sometimes, 
preparing her case: the 
Delhi High Court has 
issued a notice asking 
Sushmita to showcause 
why a petition accusing 
her—among others of 
"dishonouring" the 
National Flag should not 
be admitted. 


After the crown 



taabiiilta Sm: tb« itoeoralioiw ar* atin pourlnc In 


Listen, they’re playing 

OUR SONG 


Indo-Pak 
relations are 
so out of tune these days 
that even musicians are 
deemed to have entered 
the fray. Nadeem (of the 
Nadeem-Shravan team), 
who had gone to UK, to 
honour folk singer 
Ataullah Khan Esakhelvi, 
found himself booed off 
the stage by the largely 
Pakistani crowd that 
attended the show. 


Hardly had the music 
director got up to present 
the Movie 

IntemationalAppreciation 
Award for 1994-95 to 
Ataullah Khan at Brent 
Hall in Wembley, 

Lx)ndon, when jeers and 
cries of ‘Pakistan 
zindabad' prevented his 
making the graceful 

Nadnnm: booMi by a 
Pakialanl crowd 



speech he had no doubt 
prepared to deliver. 

Taken completely by 
surprise, he forbore to 
finish the customary 
felicitation, leaving the 
organisers, who were 
visibly embarrassed, to 
salvage what they could 
of the situation. This they 
did in the only way they 
knew; they got the flutist 
in the orchestra to play 
one of Ataullah’s hits. 

Though, if Nadeem 
had had his way, the 
selection would have 
fallen on Acha sila diya 
tune merapyarka... • 










" Together, not alone, we will overcome ," 

The corporate jungle The harsh realities of the world The will 
to achiet’e The urge to triumph It is only together, not alone, 
that u'e can succeed 
I live for It 

But in the evenings it is the warmth of a family, the comfort offriends 
To a little hideout we call home 



OCM 



A trikate to the spirit in ifou. 













Turnini’ Air India around from its worst-ever < risis 



I t’s funny how soon perceptions can change. 

Only three years ago, Indian Airlines was 
seen as a tired, uncompetitive monopoly that 
would collapse once the aviation sector 
opened up. Air India, on the other hand, was 
perceived as the smarter of the two nationalised 
airlines. Managing director Yogi Deveshwar 
bragged that the airline was making a profit of Rs I 
crore per day, and while complaints of 
unpunctuality and poor in-flight service were 
common, few believed that Air India faced any kind 
of turbulence. 

Today, the perceptions have been reversed. 

Indian Airlines has bounced back, and even though 
it is still in the red, the losses are caused by interest 
payments not by unprofitable operations. Air India, 
on the other hand, is an airline in serious danger of 
becoming extinct. 

Losses have mounted. This year, the airline has 
budgeted a loss of Rs 125 crore, but privately. Air 
India executives say that the actual loss will be even 
greater because of the cost of wet-leasing aircraft, 
and the figure could touch Rs 180 crore. 

Worse still, the crisis has forced the civil aviation 
ministry to take stock of the years of 
mismanagement and short-sighted planning that 
have allowed Air India to reach rock-bottom. Says 
civil aviation secretary Yogesh Chandra, "I’ve 
been telling people for years that Indian Airlines is 
an inherently strong airline. It is Air India that we 
have to worry about." 

A new team has taken over at the beleaguered 
airline. Chairman Russi Mody has been so appalled 
by the state of affairs at Air India that he told a 
television programme, "I wouldn’t recommend Air 
India to anybody at the moment. Too much needs to 
be done before I tell people with a clear conscience 
to fly Air India." Mody has astonished civil aviation 
minister Ghulam Nabi Azad by offering his own 
solution to the mess at Air India: close the airline 
down. 

His view is diat the Air India management has 
abrogated its right to manage and that unless the 
airline is shut down for six months, there is no hope of 















Russi Mody: he 
has astonished 
civil aviation 
minister Ghulam 
Nabi Azad by 
offering his own 
solution to the 
mess at Air India: 
close the airline 
down 


;i|fc 



improvemenl. He would start from 
scratch after a six-month shut-down 
than try and clear the present mess. 

The ministry’s response has been to 
replace the amiable but ineffective Cap¬ 
tain D.S. Mathur, a pilot who was elevat¬ 
ed to the managing directorship by Yogi 
Deveshwar. Mathur’s successor is Bri- 
jesh Kumar, a joint secretary at the civil 
aviation ministry, who made his reputa¬ 
tion when he held charge of Indian Airli¬ 
nes in 1993 and initiated the turnaround 
process. 

A soft-spoken, low-profile 
bureaucrat, Kumar is less pessimistic 
than Mody. But even he accepts that the 
crisis has reached appalling levels. 
"Whatever changes we make will have 


to be of a fundamental nature," he says. 
"We will get nowhere by taking a short¬ 
term approach." 

An official at the civil aviation minis¬ 
try is more direct. "The task at Air India 
is not to turn it around," he notes. "We 
need to reinvent the corporation " 

I f you see Air India’s problems as 
being restricted to the losses, then you 
risk misjudging the situation complete¬ 
ly. The truth is that any fool can make 
Air India profitable. All you need to do 
is to curtail services on most routes and 
to increase operations on the Gulf sector. 

As Air India loses money on virtually 
evei 7 sector except for the Gulf, such a 
prescription is certain to reduce the los¬ 
ses and increase the profits. Unfortunate¬ 
ly, it would also destroy Air India as an 
international airline. 

Yet, to a lesser extent, this is precisely 
the formula that has been selected by 
every managing director, eager to show 
a profit during his two or three years in 
the job. In the process, while there have 
been profitable years, the money has 
been earned by bartering away Air Indi¬ 
a's future. 

It is a truism that Air India has lost the 
market advantage it had in the late 
1960s when such airlines as Thai, Singa¬ 
pore, Malaysian (then part of MSA, a 
joint airline with Singapore) and Cathay 
Pacific were still struggling. But what is 
not widely perceived is the extent to 
which Air India has refused to grow. 
Since 1950, scheduled air traffic has 
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grown sixty times. In the midst of this 
boom, Air India has grown at a snail’s 
pace. 

Moreover, the decline has hastened 
over the last decade. Most international 
airlines have the lion’s share of traffic to 
and from their home countries. But even 
in 1981, Air India had only 33 per cent 
of this traffic. By 1994, this figure had 
shrunk to a pathetic 20 per cent. 

What growth there has been has come 
from an event that Air India had no con¬ 
trol over: the post-1973 Gulf boom. It 
ran more and more flights to the Gulf sec¬ 
tor, increased operations on such profita¬ 
ble routes as Muscat, Shaijah and Saudi 
Arabia and watched the profits tumble in. 

On other international sectors, it 
either stuck to the same frequency (it has 
operated seven flights a week to New 
York for 25 years now — all talk of 
increasing frequency has come to 
naught) or has actually stopped flying. 
Since 1981, when Air India had a 33 per 
cent share of traffic, it has abandoned 
tyventy on-line stations. The shrinking 
network has been disguised by the pro¬ 
fits made in the Gulf. 

Obviously, any airline that survives 
as a cattle-boat to the Middle-East cither 
needs to state that it is content to func¬ 
tion on this basis or it needs to develop 
other routes. Part of the problem at Air 
India is that its management pretends 
that it is a flourishing international airli¬ 
ne that flies all over the world, while the 
accountants know that tfie truth is that it 
has become a cattle-boat. 



Indian Airlines: 
contrary to 
popular 

perceptions, the 
airline has 
bounced back 


Calcutta airport: 
in 1994, Air India 
had captured 
only 20 per cent 
of the traffic to 
and from India 


T he perception that Air India is a com¬ 
petitive player in the global market, 
while Indian Airlines is a slothful 
monopoly, fades once the issue of bilate¬ 
ral traffic rights is raised. 

Though international airlines play 
this down, the truth is that the number of 
services between countries is decided 
not just by market factors but by agree¬ 
ments between governments. For instan¬ 
ce, the Indian government may decide 
that British Airways can have 14 flights 
9 n the India-London sector. Air India 
will then have the right to operate ano- 
ther 14 flights. 

The size of the market, however, 
grows independently of bureaucrats and 
ministers. But because supply is not bas- 


w 


hat 

growth there has 
been at Air India 
has come from an 
event that the 
airline had no 
control over: the 
POSM973 Gulf 
boom 
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N.C. Padhi: ’’The 
communication botwoan 
various dapartmants has to 
improva, aspecially in an 
oparational araa lika tha 
airport. Wa should bacome 
an airlina that shows 
concarn for passangers" 

w 
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ed on market factors but on bureaucratic 
agreements, it is all too easy to restnct 
the number of flights and to ensure that 
demand always exceeds supply That 
way, airlines risk losing less money 

Earlier this year, the civil aviation 
ministry circulated an internal note on 
Air India’s position on bilaterals The 
note admitted that India 'guarded inter¬ 
national sectors from competition to 
ensure better profitability for our airli¬ 
ne Further, the ministry noted, it was 
always the foreign earner who sought 
more and more nghts to serve the grow¬ 
ing international market to and from 
India, while our airlines sat content with 
a part of the profits that foreign earners 
earned 

In the civil aviation ministry, they 
joke that the first shock every civil avia 
tion secretary gets is when he realises 
that Air India loses money on operations 


— even in good years — and what pro¬ 
fits there are come from selling traffic 
nghts to other airlines and asking for a 
share of revenues 

It IS not a situation that any airline can 
be proud of. though as Bnjesh Kumar 
says in defence of his predecessors, 
'Perhaps, they were hamstrung by a lack 
of capacity and had no choice' Adds 
Michael Mascerenhas, Air India’s com 
mercial director, 'I know we’ve been cn- 
ticised lor this, but it is an industry 
practice 

T he pnncipal cnticisms ot Air India 
centre on the following issues 

• Air India operates in a restneted envi¬ 
ronment where bilaterals prevent the 
piarket from being adequately serviced 
A few years ago, the govt mment asked 
Indian Airlines to make use of Air Indi 


FLYING PRETTY 


Air India spruces up its in-flight service 
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tiav<dbsr he tufilot Air 
ttnd luiw hiiMs out or thn, ito 
point to die diuiiat ttf 

ih-fliKht semce and dtosenerel 
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India have finidly ttotoe to tttiiM) 
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revamp is done of ita in-fl^' 
service! both in terms of style ttod 
sObstance. 

Some the chmgesvi^Bch have 


to dwt fbe airihie should not disgorge 
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won the Brst prize for best crodkery 
and food coBcq[St awwded by die 
Interatotooal iniil^Catito^ 
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Says S.fC, Him, assistant dipecUH', 
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• Aifie, 1995, a meal cart 






to the galley to 
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• In First and Business Class, Air 
India has introduced in-arm 
television with six channels, so that 
high-yield pass»snger$ have a choice 
of entertainment on board. 

Currently, plans are afoot to 
individualise this further by 
jproviding passengers with a choice 
of videos thht they can see. 

• Air India will also show two 
news-related items five times a day. 
This news capsule from the BBC will 
be shown to passengers • 
three-and-a-half to fcnir hours after it 
has been shown cm jground. 

• With the introduction of 
Skyi^one, passengers can make 
intemationd calls while on board 
and pay by credit card. Duty-free 
purchases can, however, only be 
made by international credit cards. 
The range of duty-free products has 
also been extenefed toincludc 
cosmetics, watches, scarves, 
jewellery and even a small model of 
an Air Intha plane. 

Bm far inore unportanl than all 
this is the fact that the cabin crew is 


currently undergoing re-orientation 
with special one-day |»Dgranimes 
being organised to i»ing about an 
attitudtnal change. Says N.S. imsot, 
dqwty director, in-fligi^ service, 
"The feedback is amazingly 
enthusiastic. All the participants 
come back and tell us that they now 
' feel committed as Air Indians." 

For the unskilled workers of the 
' airline, there is a sepanoe training 
programme underway called Saatbi 
Haath Badana. Says Ranga Rao, 
director, airport .services, "This is 
very important becauw industrial 
relations is of essence in this 
department. Any problem with the 
loaders etc. can have a direct eifect 
on the flight and reflect on the 
punctuality factor. Nonetheless, 
delays because of this department 
have been less than one per cent." 

N.C. Padhi. director, vigilance, 
who is currently also overseeing die 
in-flight services department, says 
that programmes like these 
contribute to the sytwrgy of tfte 
organisation. "The communication 
between various departmeius has to 
improve, especklly in aii operationdl. 
area like the ai^rt. We sJt^ld 
become an airline that shows 
concern for passengers.” 


In-flight meals: the 
introduction of a food cart 
since June this year 
has speeded up service 
at the back of the aircraft 


T 
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he problem 
with buying 
aircraft is that 
the balance sheet 
looks less 
impressive 
because there 
are fewer profits 
to declare. 
Consequently, Air 
India’s managing 
directors have 
been happy to put 
off capacity 
expansion 
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Air India headquarters in 
Bombay: according to Russi 
Mody, the airline's 
management has tended to 
abrogate its right to manage 


a’s wasted bilatcrals. But even so. Air 
India and Indian Airlines between them 
utilise only 41.6 per cent of our 
entitlements. 

How important the restricted environ¬ 
ment is to Air India can be gauged by the 
flap over United Airlines’ round- 
the-world service scheduled to start in 
December. The ministry of civil avia¬ 
tion gave permis*iion for the service in 
1992 and United intends to lly from 
India to Hong Kong, London and 
Newark (which services New York). 
Air India has reacted to this prospect 
with such horror that Yogesh Chandra 
will lead a delegation that includes Air 
India’s Masccrcnhas to the US in the 
hope of managing to restrict the frequen¬ 
cy of the service. Otherwise, Air India is 
panic-stricken at the thought of losing 
traffic. 

• The problem with buying aircraft is 



T,._ 

Air India will 
introduce flights 
to Amsterdam, 
Brussels, Tel Aviv, 
Beirut and Entebbe. 
Negotiations are on 
for Chicago and 
Washington 


H.S. Ubaiol: ** We hope to be 
able to iatroduce Independent 
eervicee from Delhi and 
Bombay *' 

that the balance sheet looks less impres¬ 
sive because there are fewer profits to 
declare. Consequently, Air India’s 
managing directors have been happy to 
put off capacity expansion while declar¬ 
ing huge profits. There is something 
bizarre about a situation in which Air 
India has over Rs J ,(XK) crore in reserves 
but is desperately short of aircraft 
capacity. 

At the moment, Air India would find 
it difficult to utilise its unused bilaterals 
even if it wanted to, because it simply 


doesn’t have the aircraft. 


• A second problem with refusing to 
buy aircraft is that your existing fleet 
gets older and older. The average age of 
Air India’s fleet is now 10.9 years. But 
even this figure has been lowered by the 
purchase of four 747-400s a year- 
and-a-half ago. Its principal capacity 
consists of nine 747-2()0s, the youngest 
of which is 15.5 years old and the oldest 
is 21 years. 

For an airline that claims to be a major 
carrier. Air India has one of the oldest 
fleets in the business. 

• Not only arc old aircraft shabby in 
appearance, they also require constant 
scPk'icing. One reason for Air India’s 
poor on-time performance is that the 
elderly planes invariably develop snags 
after each flight. Says director, enginee¬ 
ring, LN^iogoi, "Our planes are quite 
safe, so safety is not a factor that worries 
us. But because of their age, the older air¬ 
craft require a lot of time on the ground 
and our utilisation is coming down." 

• According to Russi Mody, Air India’s 
management has tended to abrogate its 
right to manage. Nowhere is this more 
apparent than in the field of industrial- 
relations. In 1994, Captain Mathur, a for¬ 
mer pilot, signed an agreement with the 
Indian Pilots Guild (IPG) giving every 
commander $ 107 for every hour he 
flew. Thus, on a Bombay-London 
flight, a commandci c«Mikl get around $ 
9(X) (around Rs 2S.()()()) in cash. On the 
return sector, he would got a like amount 

Predictably, this has caused much 
heartburn’ ; among Air India's other 
unions whose allow .inc(.v aie notably 
lower. If the pri IK 11 >1^ ni \'iiiyistobe 
maintained, othci m ’ k. > will also 
make similar den i.iM' ik* Air Indi¬ 

a’s managers say that \lailiui acted foo¬ 
lishly in an effort to pkMse his former col¬ 
leagues, he was nevertheless managing 
director at the time, and Air India has an 
obligation to honour his promises even 
if it means paying for his foolishness. 

• As is only to be expected in a situation 
where the airline itself exploits a resti ict- 
ed market and managers are reluctant to 
manage. Air India’s employees have ten¬ 
ded to take the passenger for granted. 
Complaints about in-flight service, 
ground staff, poor reservation services 
and the like have mounted. A recent sur¬ 
vey conducted by IMRB for Air India 
remains confidential, but union sources 
say that passengers ranked Air India as 
one of the world’s w'orst airlines. 
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G iven the magnitude of these pro¬ 
blems, is it any wonder that Russi 
Mody wants to close the airline down? 
Nevertheless, this is not a realistic 
option because no government will let 
him do so. 

In the circumstances, Mody and Bri- 
jesh Kumar have embarked on a mas¬ 
sive reinventipn of the airline. As 
Kumar says, "All investment costs 
money in the short run. But we have no 
choice but to lake action now if Air India 
is to flourish in the long run." 

The first and most important compon¬ 
ent of this strategy is the recognition that 
Air India wants to be more than just a cat¬ 
tle boat to the Gulf. Of course, it will con¬ 
tinue to make money from its Middle- 
Eastern services, but it will not regard 
this as enough. 

As part of its desire to aggressively 
chase passengers and develop new mar¬ 
kets, it will have to introduce more 
flights and increase capacity. 

This winter. Air India will introduce 
flights to Amsterdam, Brussels, Tcl 
Aviv, Beirut and Entebbe. Negotiations 
are underway to get traffic rights to Chi¬ 
cago and Washington. Air India will 




D.$. Mathur: Air India has a 
obligation to honour his 
promises even if it means 
paying for his foolishness 


N 


Air India paasengara: tha alrllna’a 
tended to take them for granted 

increase the frequency on the India- 
Singapore route and will make a little 
more money by mopping up more 
opportunities in the Gulf region. 

At present, Air India does not have, 
the aircraft required to service these 
routes. Says Yogesh Chandra, "Air 
India needs aeroplanes like a thirsty man 
needs water. Increased capacity is its 
only chance of clawing its way back into 
the market." 

Accordingly, says Brijesh Kumar, 
Air India has arranged to wet lease two 


omployeos have 


A 310 200-seaters. "Wc also have in the 
pipeline, a proposal to lease either three 
400-scater aircraft or four 2(K)-seaters," 
he adds. "Unless we dramatically 
expand our capacity, we have no chance 
of being able to compete in the internatio¬ 
nal marketplace." 

Of course, leasing is the immediate 
short-term option. Air India also needs 
to consider a more pennanent augmenta¬ 
tion of its capacity. At present, the airli¬ 
ne is considering a major fleet expan¬ 
sion with the purchase of ten medium 


I ot only are 
old aircraft 
shabby in 
appearance, they 
also require 
constant 
servicing. One 
reason for Air 
India’s poor 
on-time 

performance is 
that the elderly 
planes invariably 
develop snags 
after each flight 
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THREE MEN AND AN AIRLINE 

The Russi Mody-Yogesh Chandra-Brijesh Kumar team has meant a 
change of style at Air India, But will it last? 


T he irony IS inescapable For years, 
people have bemoaned that Air 
India appoints a whir'kid on a 
three-year term as managing 
director The whiz-kid shows profits, 
refiises to make any investments tn 
the fiiture and then moves on Now, 
die airline finally has a managem»tt 
team that is looking at the long run 
But nobody knows how long this 
team wilt last 


Of the team, chairman Russi 
Mody is perceived by Parliament as a 
loose cannon He has survived 
skirmish after skiimish, but his is a 
high-nsk style In any case, he was 
appointed personally by Narasimha 
Rao and will probably not be 
re-appointcd by another govemmen* 
after the election 
Civil aviation secretary Yogesh 
Chandra is^ old civil aviation and 





A._. 

the airline is 
considering a 
major fleet 
expansion. Once 
that happens, the 
entire 

complexion of Air 
India will change 


capacity long range (MCLR) aircraft 
The choice has narrowed to three conten 
ders, the Boeing 777 the AB ^40 and 
the MD 11 All three manufacturers are 
lobbying Air India because the airline 
will probably buy another ten planes 
alter the lirst order ol ten 

Once that happens the entire com¬ 
plexion ol Air India will change It will 
have a much more balanced network 
and will be able to increase frequencies 
and develop new markets Of course. 
It s entirely possible that it may have dif¬ 
ficulty in m^ing money from these mar¬ 
kets — the factor that has traditionally 
deterred Air India from expanding — 
but this management team believes that 
the nsk is worth laking In any case. Air 


tounsm hand (he has been 
director-genetal, tourism), but as the 
youngest secretary in his batch, he is 
much m demand and can easily be 
moved Three months ago* he 
narrowly averted being appointed 
education secreiarv, a more 
prestigious post svnich Chandra 
turned down because of his interest 
m civil aviation 


The youngest member of the team 

Yog#sh eiMmlras h# Is mush In dsmsi 



India has lew iplions left tithei it 
expands or dies 

T he second kc> piong to the An India 
strategy is to forgi market alliances 
The idea is to create a situation in which 
an All India passenger can plan and 
book his entire journey at one shot mere 
ly by linking up with Air India s own 
compute! sv^tem 

The international component to this 
concept would give Air India certain 
blocked seals on services operated on 
other airlines For instance. Air India 
would have access to 20 or 30 seats on 
key SAS flights It would have its own 
seats on the Ethiopian ^irways flight 
from India to Beijing 
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is msmging Erector B 
who dcaibles as joim 
avisti<») miiiistiy. Buibecaiiae Ms is 
an additional ch^e» them is no 
tdllifig when it coaid be taken away. 
Logically, of coarse^ anybody who 
do^ a g<^ job sb<Mjikl be confiiii^ 
bat that did not stop the govammem 
from movmgRomaf fitom 
Airlmes even thtnigh he tm itiirtated 
a tumaix>uad in the airline's fottMiH^^^ 

Hie good thing aboat this temi is 
that foronce, everyotnsis l^ng in 
concert. There am no personatiiy 
clashes^ even the noionousiy 
hard-to-flease Rossi Mody has 
admitted that Kumar is emcient and 



A passenger with a long itinerary 
would find that Air India could book 
him on sectors which it did not fly itself 
In this way, the airline would begin to 
compensate for the limited nature of its 
own network If enough of a market 
developed during this phase, then Air 
India would fly the routes itself when its 
capacity is augmented 

The domestic component consists of 
an alliance with Indian Airlines 
Already, the two airlines are collaborat¬ 
ing on a frequent-flyer scheme They 
also have a hub-and-spoke alliance 
This means that Indian Airlines runs fee¬ 
der services within India to bnng passen¬ 
gers to Air India's pnncipal metropoli¬ 
tan bases from which international 


wcl!4ijkied« and iAiiri|aer <^iam 
Aiaut k 

ftMaaiMiVi *' 

1%e danger is diid4bctno will 
have lo haid deaidjpBS. Ev(^ 
iheae dec&ions dbndtdilftend ta 
ckii^dowt) Air]bi#itentponirily 
asModiiec«mm6nib.|hilsy^^^ still 
niffle'diany mere atri 

thieMen esmMished powfar 
sttutmunes, Consequ^Vi, there are 
abead|y complaints at Av India’s 
NTadmiui Pmnt headtiMaters about 
dm iN^ managenwM style. 

So at fasast, the team has 

weathemd thestonns. But in the 
govethmmit sector, tsdioctn teU 
vdMtwEl hi^ipen tomorrow? 

Miiil 



flights take off These flights have Air 
India flight numbers, and the idea is to 
finish the customs formalities at the 
point of ongin 

An extension of this scheme would be 
for every Indian Airlines flight to also 
have an Air India flight number The 
advantage would be that a tounst com¬ 
ing to India would find that his entire 
journey could be confirmed on the Air 
India network even before he left his 
country of ongin The scheme would 
also benefit Indian Airlines because it 
would divert international traffic from 
the pnvate airlines Nevertheless, it is 
sull at the planning stage 

'Fhe marketing arrangements are mea¬ 
ningless unless they are accompanied by 



Ghulam Nabi Azad: for one#, 
avarybody at Air India is 
acting in concart and Azad is 
datarminad not to intarfaro 



the Air India strategy 
is to forge market 
alliances. The idea is 
to create a situation 
in which an Air India 
passenger can 
plan and book his 
entire journey at 
one shot 
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Bombay: high-yield 
passengers from Bombay 
frequently complain that too 
many Air India flights stop in 
Delhi, a bizarre situation if 
you are flying from Bombay 
to London, because Delhi is 
clearly not on the way 


India is 
unwilling to 
compete, so it 
tries to 

manipulate the 
market in its 
favour. It 
doesn’t care too 
much about 
passengers or 
service 


an expansion m Air India's own net- plan may finally take off. 
work, but Brijesh Kumar is confident The next generation of aircraft will 
that this will happen. "We have added have a base in Delhi and engineering 
seven or eight flights in the last few will open a full-fledged establishment in 
months and 1 hope that Air India will the capital. Operating and cabin crew 

add 25 more stations in the next six or will also be based here, and preliminary 

seven years," he says. discussions with crew unions have 

already been held on an informal basis. 

T hroughout its history, Air India has Says H.S. Uberoi, "We hope to be 
always been a Bombay-centric prga- able to introduce independent services 

nisation. One consequence of this is that from Delhi and from Bombay. At pre- 
it has lost out in the fast-developing sent, our shortage of capacity means that 
Delhi and northern India market. Not most aircraft have to touch at least two 
only do most tourists regard Delhi as the points in India. We are, of course, doing 
more logical gateway for India, because much more in Delhi. We have created a 
it is nearer such tourist spots as Jaipur corpt:)rate communications department 
and Agra, but business traffic to the capi- in recognition of the fact that the Delhi 
tal has also grown — a development media are more and mt)re important and 

reflected in the many more deluxe hotels we have intensified our sales effort in 



Delhi: though Air India has always talked about creating a 
separate base for the city, very little has actually happened In 
ciNicrete terms 


in Delhi than in Bombay. this region." 

Unfortunately, Air India either igno¬ 
res Delhi or clubs it with Bombay. High- Urijesh Kumar’s claim to fame in the 

yield passengers from Bombay frequent- BJaviation sector is his role in the Indi- 

ly complain that too many Air India an Airlines turnaround. While he will 

flights stop in Delhi, a bizarre situation not talk about the strategy employed in 

if you are flying from Bombay to Lon- those days, Indian Airlines executives 

don, because Delhi is clearly not on the say that his strength lay in by-passing 

way. the top management layer which had a 

Though Air India has always talked vested interests in pretending that noth- 

aboui creating a separate base for Delhi, ing was wrong and reaching out to the 

very little has actually happened in con- second and third layers. 

Crete terms. Now, with the appointment In Air India, the situation is some- 
of H.S. Uberoi, one of Air India's most what more complicated. For one, the 
senior managers, to the new post of direc- organisation has such serious manageri- 
tor, Delhi region, there are signs that the al inadequacies that there is not a great 
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deal of difference between the first three I 
layers. For another, so great is the arrog¬ 
ance down the hne that everybody there 
genuinely believes that he or she is 
doing a terrific job. 

Even so, it is easy to recognise some 
of the old Bri jesh Kumar techniques. As 
he did at Indian Airlines, he has set up 
Special Purpose Teams to re-examine 
areas where management feels nothing 
more can be done. One such team con¬ 
sisting of representatives of enginee¬ 
ring, operations, commercials, cabin 
crew etc. looked at aircraft utilisation, 
and its recommendations have led to a 
ten to 15 per cent increase in the utilisa¬ 
tion factor. Air India now hopes to add 
two more destinations with the existing 
fleet. 

At Indian Airlines, the turnaround 
was achieved by improving staff 
morale. But while Indian Airlines’ staff 
felt under threat from private airlines. 
Air India’s employees are much more 
smug. Even so, Kumar has hired TMl, 
the legendary Denmark-based manage¬ 
ment organisation which is widely cre¬ 
dited with having effected an attitudinal 
change in British Airways with its fam¬ 
ous ‘Putting People First’ programme. 

TMI will organise 50 programmes 
over 100 days, covering 10,000 
employees in groups of 200. Unskilled 
workers are covered by a separate pro¬ 
gramme called Saathi Haath Badana. 
Nobody will be exempt from the motiva¬ 
tion programmes: they will be kicked 
off by lectures to directors and deputy 
directors. 


The intention behind the programme 
is to teach Air India’s employees to have 
respect for passengers. The most frequ¬ 
ent criticism of the airline is that the staff 
act as though Air India is run for their 
own benefit. Indian Airlines staff were 
frequently rude but rarely were they arro¬ 
gant. At Air India, the problem is that 
many passengers perceive that the staff 
have contempt for them. 

If Kumar can change this mindset, 
then it will be a major achievement. 
Most managing directors have con¬ 
centrated on the easy part of the job: 
Blue-label whisky, new livery, a 
frequent-flyer programme, iht Mahara¬ 
ja Club etc. All of these have their role, 
but they are essentially the icing on the 
cake. 

Air India has two basic problems. It is 
unwilling to compete, so it tries to mani¬ 
pulate the market in its favour. And 
then, within this manipulated market 
where load factors are guaranteed, it 
doesn’t care too much about passengers 
or service^ 

As this year’s losses show, market 
manipulation is no longer enough. Final¬ 
ly, somebody has to drag the airline kick¬ 
ing and screaming into thte competitive 
era. It has to take risks, it has to attract 
passengers and it has to treat them well 
enough to ensure that they will return. 

It is anybody’s guess whether the 
team of Russi Mody and Brijesh Kumar 
will succeed in this enterprise. But what 
nobody can deny is that they are trying. • 
SmmmmQoBwmml/Bomb9ymndf^w 
OmUa 


Air India: as this year’s 
losses show, market 
manipulation is no longer 
enough. Finally, somebody 
has to drag the airline 
kicking and screaming into 
the competitive era 



managing 
directors have 
concentrated on 
the easy part of 
the job: 
Blue-label 
whisky, new 
livery, a 
frequent-flyer 
programme, the 
Maharaja Club 
etc. All of these 
have their role, 
but they are 
essentially the 
icing on the cake 
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DILIP THAKORE 


The celebrated 
writer, V.S. Nai- 
paul, believes that 
contemporary 
India is a nation 
experiencing a mil¬ 
lion mutinies. It 
would be more 
accurate to say that 
the crumbling 
nation state designed by post- 
Independence India’s ubiquitous politi¬ 
cians and bureaucrats (netas and babus) 
assiduously practising their uniquely 
seH-serving version of amoral socia¬ 
lism, is a nation of a billion tragedies. 

The million mutinies have not crystal- 


press in general are awash with instan¬ 
ces of the insolence of office and man’s 
inhumanity to man, one of the most 
superficially innocuous but in reality tra¬ 
gic news items I have read in recent 
times is that in fiscal 1993-94, the nume¬ 
rous state government-owned electrici¬ 
ty boards incurred a massive aggregate 
loss of Rs 13,635 crore. The primary 
cause of this massive loss (which one 
can be certain is greater in the recently- 
concluded fiscal year) is the loss ol 
"about Rs 1.35 on every unit of energy 
sold to the agriculture sector", according 
to a report in The Economic Times of 19 
August. 

It is not quite clear from the news 


That there are the seeds of a monumen¬ 
tal tragedy in these statistics becomes 
apparent when one weighs the reality 
that electricity is to an economy what 
blood is to the human body. With the 
SEBs incurring massive losses because 
of almost free power supply to rural con¬ 
sumers and because of high transmis¬ 
sion losses, overstaffing and low 
capacity-utilisation, they are unable to 
meet even the modest requirements of 
Indian economy which is growing at 
five per cent per year. With the average 
national peak-hour power shortage near¬ 
ing 20 per cent, the damage to the econo¬ 
my in leims of lost output is estimated at 
a massive Rs 25,000 crore per annum. 



A NATION OF 


BILLION 

TRAGEDIES 



lised yet. At the moment, the nation is at 
best characterised by millions of petty 
insurrections against thousands of 
public sector enterprises (PSEs) and the 
20 million self-serving netas and babus 
who maladminister the PSEs, and the 
long-suffering nation. 

Examples of the billion tragedies 
which post-Independence India’s 
unfortunate citizens experience in their 
daily lives are not difficult to pinpoint. 
They range from the chronic lack of 
dwelling units, to millions of families 
without access to drinking water, electri¬ 
city, health care and minimally accepta¬ 
ble educational facilities. To these tragic 
and entirely man-made deprivations, 
add the law's delay, the insolence of offi¬ 
ce and the round-the-clock machina¬ 
tions of contemporary politicians to divi¬ 
de the populace to perpetuate their shab¬ 
by rule, and one gains a penetrating 
insight into why Naipaul forcasts a mill¬ 
ion mutinies. 

But though the daily newspapers and 


Mishandling of the 
power situation is only 
one of them 


report whether this daunting figure 
represents the aggregate loss incurred 
by the slate electricity boards (SEBs) or 
whether this is merely the loss incurred 
on account of supplying cheap power to 
the rural sector. It is quite possible that 
this figure does not include the SEBs’ 
amazingly high "transmission losses" 
which are as much as 20 per cent against 
the international average of 8-10 per 
cent. Transmission losses are an euphe¬ 
mism for power thefts and the provision 
of illegal, unauthorised power connec¬ 
tions to individuals and businesses by 
thousands of corrupt (and strongly unio¬ 
nised) SEB employeei. who have gone 
into the power supply business on their 
own account. 


It is against this doomsday backdrop 
that one must assess the impact of the 
additional damage likely to be caused to 
the Indian economy by the cancellation 
of the contract of the Dabhol Power 
Company (promoted by the US-based 
Enron, Bechtel s^nd General Electric Cor¬ 
poration) to construct a 2,015 MW gas- 
fired power plant by the Maharashtra 
government. Moreover, eight other fast- 
track power plants for which agree¬ 
ments have been signed with foreign 
engineering companies have suddenly 
been transformed into an endangered 
species. 

I t is difficult to explain the collective 
death wish which seems to have seiz¬ 
ed all the Opposition parties and large 
segments of the nation’s spineless intelli¬ 
gentsia from within which politicians 
are always able to resuscitate wiseacres 
to legitimise their patently foolish and 
anti-national prejudices. That self- 
serving politicians in all the major politi- 
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cal parlies discern that there is some 
mileage to be derived from playing the 
corruption-cum-cconomie nationalism 
card is indicated by the fact that in Oris¬ 
sa, the Congress parly (which is defend¬ 
ing the Dabhol Power Project in Maha-i 
rashtra) is reviewing a fast-track power 
project there. Likewise, it is lukewarm 


Yet, the political party which has 
invested most heavily in multinational 
bashing, speciously being justified as 
"economic nationalism", is the BJP. 
Well aware that the eleciorate has discer¬ 
ned the anarchic potential of its divide- 
and-rulc Hindulva platform, this party 
of opportunistic regre?>sives has now hit 



In flncal 1991-94, thn numnroun itntn 
govnramnnt-owned •l•ctrlcity 
boards incunrod a massive aggregate 
less ef Rs 13,635crere 

in its defence ol the 1,000 MW Cogentix 
power project in Karnataka which was 
negotiated by the Congress administra¬ 
tion and is cuiircn'fiy being defended by 
the Janata Dal government. 


upon economic nationalism as a rabble- 
rousing, vote-gathering issue regardless 
of consequences to the economy. And 
sure enough, the party leadership has 
been able to persuade ‘committed intel¬ 
lectuals’ such as Dr. Jay Dubashi to 
thiow a cloak of respectability over the 
BJP's irresponsible politicking which 
could severely damage the economy. 


As argued earlier in this column, the 
prime grouse of the lumpen bourgeois 
political ( lass cutting across party lines, 

IS that they arc denied access to the 
s|’H>ils ol the rich public trough. Dubashi 
confirms this when he condemns bairon I 
for "importing all machinery from ouisi- I 
de and buytmg) nothing Irom heie, 
ekcepi some steel structures and con¬ 
crete" — a lament over lost peicenlages 
and commissions from indigenous poli¬ 
ticians and babus. 

Moreover, m an edit page lead article 
in The EconofUK Times of 21 August, 
Dubiishi poses the curious question as to 
how' the import of machinery from "out¬ 
side" would "have helped the Indian 
po\\ er secloi in the long run". 

The posing of this absurd question 
lends substance to the charge that econo¬ 
mists are usually bad businessmen. My 
dear Mr Dubashi, the construction of 
fast-track power plants on a BOl (build, 
operate and transfer) basis is not meant 
to help the development of the power sec- 
U)r. It is meant to keep the wheels turn¬ 
ing in down St ream industry and agricul¬ 
ture which are languishing because over¬ 
manned and maladministered SEBs are 
unable to utilise even 60 per cent of 
installed capacity. Is that so difficult to 
understand? 

In the prticess of providing a respecta¬ 
ble cloak to cover the weak-kneed inse¬ 
curities of small-time, narrow-visioned 
businessmen who constitute the support 
base ol' the BJP, Dubashi also questions 
the rationale of allowing MNCs such as 
Coca-Cola. Pepsi and Kentucky Fried 
Chicken into India. 

Let me explain: the first rationale is 
freedom of choice for the consumer — a 
value premise which once upon a time 
was important to the BJP. The second is 
that there is a great deal that Indian com¬ 
panies and managers can learn from 
these MNCs about mass production, 
marketing, advertising, hygiene and ser¬ 
vice standards. If Indian industry is ever 
to make an impact in international mar¬ 
kets, it will have to improve upon the 
standards of hygiene and service set by 
Mathura Dairy Farm-style businesses. If 
Dr Dubashi truly does "not want fore¬ 
igners to dominate the Indian market", 
he would do well to advi.se the BJP to 
adopt strategies which will infuse power 
and knowhow, rather than empty econo¬ 
mic nationalism rhetoric into Indian 
industry. • 

Dilip Thakur la the founder-editor of Business IntAa and 
BusinessWoftdanti former editor of Debonair 
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HEARD IN NEW DELHI 

Instead of IMMtol, «r« (rtioiiM.call It 


ABJPMP 


f 


■ Holding out 

E veins have turned full 
circle at tractor 
manufacturer Escorts At the 
height of the 

liccnce-permit-quota-raj, 
Swraj F^aul, with the 
blessings of Indira (jandhi, 
had attempted to take over 
the company. Then, J.R.I). 
Tala and other lop 
industrialists intervened and 
the takeover bid was 
forestalled. 


The Nandas. like many 



Swral Paul: ascortad out 

other industrial families, 
then held a very small p;?rt of 
the company, and Paul, who 
had bought the shares in the 
market, sued for control. 

And why not? Except that 
Paul was seen as the foreign 
predator out to grab a 
well-managed Indian 
company and all the 
nationalists sided with the 
Nandas. 

Escorts didn’t change 
hands, but the takeover bid 
certainly shook the Indian 
corporate world. Within 
months, promoters started 
increasing their holdings in 
their companies. And now, 
with liberalisation and with a 
growing threat of hostile 
foreign takeover bids, Indian 
industrialists are 
consolidating hold on their 
companies on a scale never 
seen before. 

And last week, it was 
Escorts' turn. 


; Ford New Holland, the 
} farm and construction 
J machinery giant, sold Us 
^ 16.48 per cent ecjuily in 
^ f^.scorts Fraclors Ltd to 
i Escorts Ltd at $ 4.84 (Rs 
I I .S2) per share — Rs 20 more 
I than .each share is worth in 
I the market. This allow*^ the 
i Nandas to meige F^scorts 
) Tractors Ltd with Escorts 
f Ltd. 

I They had been wanting to 


do this for some time. Ford 
New Holland objected. 
Before the equity base of the 
company was expanded it 
held as much a.s 40 per cent 
of it. It wanted to gain 
majority control but the 
Nandas weren’t keen to sell 
out. Negotiations began, and 
last week, Ford New 
Holland quit. It plans now on 
setting up a 100 per cent 
subsiditiry here. 


■ Qutte 
creditable 

or the firsl time in 
months, it looks like the 
credit situation for industry 
will improve. Last week, a 
Confederation of Indian 


Industry (CII) delegation 
lead by its president, Rajive 



C. RangarRlan: advising 
discretion 

Kaul, met the Reserve Bank 
of India governor, C. 
Rangarajan. And the news 
was good. 

Rangarajan apparently 
told them that in the past 
month, bank deposits had 
risen substantially to Rs 
5,700 crorc and that a large 
chunk of this would be made 
available to industry shortly. 

Rangarajan, however, 
stressed that industry ought 
to use credit more efficently. 

The delegation, in turn, 
stressed that industrial 
growth had also been robust 
in that period. For 19 
industry sectors, the growth 
rate had been as much as 20 
per cent, for 13 other sectors, 
between 10-20 per cent and 
for the nine remaining 
sectors, less than 10 per cent. 

After this, the delegatiun 
proposed an RBl-CII joint 
sample survey to find a 
co-relation between 
increased production and 
credit requirements. That 
way, there would be better 
control over credit to 
industry. Rangarajan is said 
to have agreed to this. So 
finally, some good news. • 


EVENT OF THE WEEK 



Pranab Mukhorjee 


Manmohan Singh 


The mid-term appraisal of the Eighth Plan 
catches the government on the wrongfoot 

Alter press reports appeared that the Planning 
Commission’s mid-term appraisal (MTA) of the Eighth 
Plan was critical of the manner in which reforms were 
being implemented, most copies of the MTA were 
withdrawn from circulation. 

But BJP’s Jaswanl Singh somehow obtained a copy and 
waved it for everyone to sec in the Lok Sabha. Reading out 
its contents, he asked the government to explain the 
criticism of the reforms process in the MTA. 

So fai, there has been no response from the goveniment. 
Apparently, Pranab Mukherjee wants to make changes in 
it, but this has caused objection from within the Planning 
Commission itself. He doesn’t want to be seen to be 
opposing Manmohan Singh in any way. But that doesn’t 
diminish the embarrassment to the government in any way. 
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FOCUS 



The trade bmdh In the capital In protest against the Delhi Rent Bill; arm-twisting tactics 

Trading charges 


F |L)r four days Iasi fortnight, 
there wus chaos on the streets 
of Delhi as traders downed 
their shutters, took out proces¬ 
sions and blocked traffic in 
protest against the Delhi Rent Bill. Final¬ 
ly, on 28 August, their strategy paid off 
and the tenant-traders were able to bully 
the government into amending the con¬ 
troversial Bill. 

The Delhi Rent Bill, which was pass¬ 
ed by both the Houses of Parliament in 
June, kicked up a controversy after it 
received the presidential assent on 21 
August. The tenant-traders dubbed the 
Bill as "Draconian" and "a cruel joke on 
the people of Delhi". They promptly got 
together, called a bandh and held demon¬ 
strations all over the capital. The proces¬ 
sionists even got violent in some places 
and the police had a trying time pacify¬ 
ing the angry traders. 

But what was there in the Bill that led 
to such violent protests? The traders 
point to the following: 


Traders in Delhi force 
the government to take 
afresh look at the 
Delhi Rent Bill 

• The Bill permits landlords to increase 
rents. 

• It makes eviction easy. 

• The Bill makes it mandatory foi all 
agreements between the tenants and 
landlords to be registered. 

• Limits the inheritability of the premi¬ 
ses by tenants. 

The traders were determined to stop 
the Delhi government from going ahead 
with the Bill. When things were going 
out of hand, chief minister Madan Lai 
Khurana, who had largely been empathi¬ 


sing with the traders, held an all-party 
meeting to solve the problem. And after 
several rounds of negotiations, the 
government issued a staicmenl on 28 
August. It said, "The government has 
taken note of the several representations 
and recommendations since the Delhi 
Rent Bill was passed by Parliament, sug¬ 
gesting changes in certain provisions of 
the enactment. The suggestions and 
recommendations are being examined 
in-depth and wherever necessary, action 
to make suitable amendments will be tak¬ 
en before the Act is brought into force." 

This development caught the landlor¬ 
ds' lobby by surprise. After all, they had 
been busy mobilising public support in 
favour of the legislation, wSaid a disap¬ 
pointed D.S. Bawa, president of the 
Society for Fair Laws and Justice, 
"We’d put in so much effort to at last 
bring about some balance in a lopsided 
legislation. The proposed amendments 
will be a big blow to our endeavour." 

Bawa’s . unniment isn’t mis- 
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placed For, many feel that ihe earlier 
Bill was a bit of an anachronism in this 
age, as it continues to view the tenant as 
the "underdog". Says H.D. Shourie oi 
Common Cause, a public interest organi¬ 
sation, "The older Bill was relevant 
whcii the country's socio-economic 
scene was very different. And there was 
need to have a Bill which would protect 
tenancy rights. But nowadays, since the 
siiualion is very different, the tenants 
aren’t necessarily the wronged ones." 

Which is not entire untrue. Especially 
since many of the tenant-traders are pay¬ 
ing ludicrous rents ranging between Rs 
150 and Rs 400 for a 2,(XX)-square feet 
shop in a prime commercial area like 
Connaught Place. In downtown Sadar 
Bazaar and Chandni Chowk, commerci¬ 
al rents become even more of a joke — 
as low as Rs 10 for a shop! 

Add to this the unfair inheritability 
clause and you will know why the land¬ 
lords are upset. According to this clause, 
a tenant can inherit a house for genera¬ 
tions despite his financial status. Hardly 
surprising then that there arc innumera¬ 
ble cases all over the country of forcible 
occupation of a house by tenants. In 
some cases, the owner himself lives in 
one small room while the tenant occup- 


When things began to go 
out of hand, Delhi chief 
minister Madan Lai 
Khurana intervened. He 
called an all-party 
meeting and assured the 
traders that he would get 
the Union government to 
amend the legislation 


ies his .sprawling residence. The new 
Bill proposed to examine the "legiti¬ 
macy of the tenant's claim to continue 
within the same premises" 

M any feel that the new Bill would 
have had far-reaching implica¬ 
tions throughout the country. Today, the 
laws are such that no landlord is willing 
to rent out his house. In Delhi, for instan¬ 
ce, out of the 10 lakh house-owners, 
over a lakh prefer not to let out their pre¬ 
mises. The scene in Bombay is worse— 
over two lakh houses are lying vacant. 


Another problem with 
the old rent Bill, point out 
^ experts, is that it had 
spawned a black market 
by encouraging pugn and 
^ salami (non-refundable 

W security deposits) 

payments. Elal^rates 
D.S. Bawa: "The passage 
of the Bill would have 
BL ^ legitimised the tenant- 
m landlord agreement and 
B|^Al 1 thus come as a shot in the 
arm for the existing lopsi- 
ded legislation." 

For decades now, rent 
and eviction matters have 
been decided by the old 
and flawed Delhi Rent 
Control Act (DRCA) of 
.1958, which was amend- 
ed in 1988. But despite 
introducing 

changes, tenancy dis- 
putes were not being 
resolved effectively. 

1992, work began 
on a Bill which would bal- 
ance the 

landlords and the tenants 
and encourage higher 
investment in the urban rental hous¬ 
ing sector to tackle the housing pro¬ 
blems in the capital. 

According to experts, the new Bill 
w as part of the Union government’s poli¬ 
cy of liberalisation Especially since the 
legislation would have done a lot to mini¬ 
mise procedural delays by keeping 
tenancy litigations outside the High 
Court’s juri.sdiction. Instead, it would 
route such cases directly from lower tri¬ 
bunals to the Supreme Court in case of 
appeals which will lighten the burden on 
the judiciary. 

The judiciary could surely have done 
with this kind of help considering that 
the courts m Delhi are saddled with a 
staggering 50,000 eviction cases. The 
10 additional rent controllers in Tecs 
Hazaii have 3,0(K) cases each to di.spose 
off while anotbei 1,500 cases remain 
stuck in the chief rent controller’s musty 
tiles. 

But now that the government has giv¬ 
en in to pressures from the tenant- 
traders’ lobby and has agreed to amend 
the Delhi Rent Bill, the efforts to ration¬ 
alise the old legislation have received a 
setback. And now, the landlords have 
threatened to take the issue to the 
streets. • 
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The ghastly 
murders go on. 
Dead bodies In 
gunny hags are 
found lying in 
hushes or even 
busy street corners 
thrown from 
vehicles in the 
dead of the night or 
in the small hours 
of the morning 



THE SIEGE WITHIN 


A fter over a a month-long I 
deadlock, talks between the 
Pakistan government and 
the Mohajir Qaumi Move¬ 
ment (MQM) were schedul¬ 
ed to resume amidst widespread sceptic¬ 
ism regarding their chances of success. 
There are some who even doubted whe¬ 
ther these talks will ever take place. 

The discussions had started way back 
on 11 July under intense pressure from 
all the Opposition parlies, the non¬ 
partisan intellectuals and almost the 
whole of the national press. There appea¬ 
red to be consensus that there was no 
solution to the insurgency in Karachi 
except through a political settlement bet¬ 
ween the Paldstan Peoples Party (PPP) 
and the MQM. It was asserted by all that 
things would go from bad to worse with¬ 
out a political approach. It did look as if 
the government only reluctantly agreed 
to the talks without much conviction. 

Few Pakistani observers are prepared 
to say that the rulers have negotiated in a 
spirit of reconciliation and in earnest; 
many suspect their good faith in the 
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The fighting in 
Karachi continues 
even as the Pakistani 
government and the 
MQM prepare for 
another round of talks 


sense that their reliance is still on milita¬ 
rily wiping out the Opposition from the 
insurgent deeds. The MQM, too, is retur¬ 
ning the compliment: it has about as 
superciliously approached the question 
of talks. Both the sides, in reality, seem 
to agree that the real soluton lies in victo¬ 
ry in the streets. 

The result has been that the ghastly 
murders go on. There is a daily quota of 
up to half-a-dozen on particularly bad 
days and three or four on ordinary days. 
Dead bodies in gunny bags are found 
lying in bushes or even jjusy street cor¬ 
ners thrown from some vehicle at the 


dead of the night or in the small hours of 
the morning. 

Often, the dead bodies are quartered. 
Sometimes, there are whole bodies with¬ 
out gunny bags. But what is common in 
all such cases is that they bear tell-tale 
signs of torture: bum marks all over the 
torso, the eyes gorged out, the ears cut 
off and in many cases, the joints are dril¬ 
led. Who are the people responsible for 
this? 

T he Pakistani home minister, Gen. 

Nasirullah Babar, who is personally 
commanding the Karachi operations, 
has no doubts that it is all the MQM’s 
doings. When asked about this, Ajmal 
Dehlavi, an editor-tumed-chief negotia¬ 
tor of the MQM team, came out with a 
long and expansive answer. He said it all 
started with the Pakistani Army starting 
its military crackdown against the 
MQM in June 1992. 

That the aim of the operations was 
political was admitted by no less a per¬ 
son than Gen. Asif Nawaz Januja, the 
anny chief, in an interview to the BBC. 
















NEIGHBOURS 


Dehlavi said that for over three years 
now, the MQM cadres, without leaders 
or contact with one another, are being 
hunted down by the military, paramilita¬ 
ry, police and dozens of intelligence 
agencies. He added that if it is the MQM 
boys who arc doing all the killing des¬ 
pite the overwhelming presence of secu¬ 
rity personnel, they must be supennen. 

Dehlavi feels that some of the killings 
are the work of the intelligcnco agen¬ 
cies. Often, MQM boys are picked up 
for interrogation. They are lortured in 
the most brutal manner, leading to seve¬ 
ral deaths in custody. These bodies are 
then quartered, packed in gunny bags 
and disposed off. The purpose is to crea¬ 
te the impression that they were all vic¬ 
tims of gang rivalries. 

Organised crime syndi¬ 
cates arc also to be blam¬ 
ed for turning Karachi 
into a killing field. They 
usually indulge in petty 
crimes, but c' er since the 
army has mo\ ed in, these 
syndicates have run out 
ot business. They have 
now joined the battle in 
Karachi 

I n the course of explain¬ 
ing the situation in 
Karachi, Dehlavi made a 
startling disclosure: ihat 
the MQM was m disar¬ 
ray. With the banning of 
mobile and cellular tele¬ 
phones, there is no means 
of keeping in touch with 
some of the most import¬ 
ant groups, units and 
other middle-level acti¬ 
vists, who coordinate the 
aclivites of primary-level 
workers. Many such wor¬ 
kers arc on the run , 
because ot the military lyiQI 

operations against them. 

The non-MQM and non-PPP leaders, 
intellectuals and commentators are wor¬ 
ried about the future in relation to 
Karachi and Sindhi problems. For, there 
is a clear ethnic dimension in these 
troubles. Although, the trouble started 
purely as a political dispuie between the 
army and the MQM — because the army 
simply hated the MQM lor obscure rea¬ 
sons — the former's intelligence agen¬ 
cies, in order to muster some support m 
Sindh, have manoeuvred to entrust their 
‘mission’ to the PPP by propagating and 
convincing Sindh nationalist group that 


the MQM is anxious to divide Sindh. 

The result is that both the PPP and 
quite a few Sindhi nationalist groups 
have bought the view that the MQM 
wants to take Karachi away from 
Pakistan, making it another Hong Kong 
while the army was opposed to it. 
Hence, its operation against it. That it 
electorally suits Benazir Bhutto fine is a 
fact. 

' Qn the one hand, the searches of 
Mohajir localities by thousands of 
troops is producing extreme anger and 
revulsion, bordering on alienation. 
Mohajirs say these are not bona fide sear¬ 
ch for criminals; they are actually scar¬ 
ing a whole community with the brush 
of terrorism. They note the insulting 



MQM chief Altaf Hussain: sticking to his stand 


behaviour of troops, who abuse, man¬ 
handle, loot the valuables during house- 
to-house searches and frequently misbe¬ 
have with the women. 

All too frequently, young boys are lin¬ 
ed up. Their .shirts are removed and they 
are taken away blindfolded to unknown 
destinations for ‘rough-and-ready’ iden¬ 
tification. They are later released from 
police stations but only after paying bri¬ 
bes. The Mohajirs are now convinced 
that they are being targeted as a 
community. 

On the other hand, yet another catego¬ 


ry of killings is taking place. It is a total¬ 
ly senseless killing of widely different 
kinds of individuals who have little or 
no political background. But no sooner 
such an incident takes place, the govern¬ 
ment propaganda machinery is at pains 
to give an ethnic break-up of the victims. 
So many were Sindhis, so many were 
Baluch people and so many came from 
the Frontier. This, say human rights acti¬ 
vists and observers, shows the evil inten¬ 
tions of the administration. 

T he great virtue of all this is the per¬ 
ceived pressure on the administra¬ 
tion and the government. By all indepen¬ 
dent accounts, many security personnel 
have died in recent months while most 
symbols of state power 
have been targeted in the 
hit-and-run attacks. Ask 
anyone and he will tell 
you that Gen. Babar 
wants to cause ethnic 
noting. 

What many intellec¬ 
tuals like Bqbal Ahmed 
say is that the alienation 
of Karachi-ites and Moha¬ 
jirs — these arc more 
urbanised and aware sec¬ 
tions and represent the 
future — is a regrettable 
affair. And deep down, 
there is a major crisis in 
the body politic of 
Pakistan. 

What is happening in 
Karachi is sure to happen 
elsewhere. State structu¬ 
re is a relic of the colonial 
era, still dominated by 
backward and bigoted 
feudals, who simply can¬ 
not cope with the 
demands of the modem 
III industrial and commerci¬ 

al age. 

In all this, one political fact is the 
most troublesome. The MQM continues 
to be a highly popular party. As Altaf 
Hussain has boasted, hold another elec¬ 
tion at 24-hours notice in Sindh’s cities 
and see who wins. Every commentator 
agrees that MQM will sweep the fourth 
general elections whenever it is held. 

The question is what should the Paki¬ 
stan government and the people of Paki¬ 
stan do about the MQM. No problem of 
Karachi or Sindh can be solved without 
the cooperation of MQM. • 
M.B.Mmqvl/Karmehl 
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KHAASBAAT 


angeeta Bijla- 
ni has finally 
gone 

record about 
her alleged 
affair with 
India’s Test cricket captain, 
Mohammad Azharuddin: 
only to deny it, of course. 
According to Bijli, she has 
known Azhar since they did 
a suiting ad together several 
years ago, and they recently 
renewed their acquaintance. 





fe-vv,-!- 










But affair? No way! They 
are just good friends. And 
no. she did not go to Sharjah 
with the cricketer. She was 
there to inaugurate a bou¬ 
tique. and just happened — 
what a marvellous coinciden¬ 
ce! — to land up at the match 
to watch how Azhar was 
doing. 

As to why Azhar hasn’t 
been back home to Hydera¬ 
bad for the last four months, 
she doe.sn’t have a clue! 


Seshadri’s 

i i marriage 

VILMhF in America to 
Hansh My.so- 
re, an 

investment banker on Wall 
Street, wasn’t quite the mun¬ 
dane affair that the actress is 
making it out to be. Appa¬ 
rently, Meenakshi had met 
Harish a year ago while on 
one of her shows in the US, 
and the couple decided to 
wed. But Seshadri resolved 
; to keep this news to herself, 
I and apparently, her family 
was informed only after the 


# ow, for news 
on the Salman 

Sangeeta Bij- 

mentioned, can Salman’s 
name be far behind?). Appa¬ 
rently, he has been served 
with an ultimatum by girl¬ 
friend Somy Ali. She has 
told him that he had better 
marry her before this year is 
over, or else call off the affair 
(so, that’s what they’re calli¬ 
ng it now). 

Though, why Ali is hell¬ 
bent on marrying Khan is dif- 




couple was well and truly 
hitched. 

Not surprisingly, the 
Seshadri clan was not in 
attendance at the ceremony, 
though Meenakshi’s parents 
maintain that they will throw 
a party to celebrate when the 
newly-weds arrive in 
Bombay. 

And no, Meenakshi will 
not settle down in the States. 
She will divide her time bet¬ 
ween America and India and 
even plans to set up a produc¬ 
tion company in collabora¬ 
tion with her husband. 





' r-M 


flcult to understand. After 
all, she should know by now 
that Salman is constitutional¬ 
ly incapable of being faithful 
to anyone for more than a 
week. But then again, maybe 
that suits her just fine. 



m 






Mm 






t’s beginning 
to look as if 
Reena Roy 
has decided to 
risk holy 
matrimony 
once again. After the break¬ 
up of her marriage to 
cricketer Mohsin Khan — 
who went back to Pakistan, 
taking daughter Jannat with 
him — Reena swore that all 
she was interested in was get¬ 
ting her family back together. 

But then, time has a way 
of healing all wounds, and 
now Reena is all set to tie the 
knot with Amin, a man who 
appears to be a good 20 years 
younger than she. The 
argument, presumably, is 
that if sister Barkha’s marria¬ 
ge to the much younger Raju 
Khan can work, why can’t 
hers? • 
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Dangling 

conve rsations 

Asit ChandmaVs encounters with philosopher, friend and guide, 

Jiddu Krishnamurti 

In a series of meetings spanning 36 years, Asit Chandmal travelled with, photographed and made copious notes on Krishna¬ 
murti, the popular spiritual teacher who had a profound influence on the writer's life, 

Chandmal’s pictures and recollections were first published in 1985, a year before Krishnamurti died, as One Thousand 
Moons. Now, in the year of his birth centenary, they appear in a revised form in One Thousand Suns. 

In the portion of the hook and the photographs reproduced below, Asit Chandmal recalls dialogues he had held with the phi¬ 
losopher beginning with their first meeting when the writer was only nine years old and ending shortly before Krishnamurti \s 
death. 


hen I was nine I stayed with 
Krishnaji in Poona for several 
^ T/f/ weeks. My grandmother had 
y set up house in the Servants of 
India Society — there were 
two bedrooms and a liv¬ 
ing room in between. The 
dining room and the kitch¬ 
en were in a separate cott¬ 
age 200 yards away. 

We used to walk toge¬ 
ther to the cottage for 
lunch — his umbrella 
always protecting him 
against even a hint of sun. 

He often asked me to 
run to the cottage — he 
ran with me, and we fini¬ 
shed together. 1 was nine 
and he was six times my 
age — 54. 

When he saw me fly¬ 
ing kites he told me about 
the enormous kites in 
California, larger in span 
than his outstretched arms, and later, when it was 
Diwall. we went to the markets of Poona, bought 
firecrackers, and lit them at night. Once, when I 
shied away from a bursting bomb he said, 
"Watch it. Don’t look away." 



I asked him, "Should I meditate?" 

He said, "No, you are too young. Play with it. 
Play with everything. Look at girls, flowers. 
Don’t take things seriously. The mind does not 
mature until it is 40." 

The next day I went to 
see him again at Carmi¬ 
chael Road. We sat 
^ YT' quietly. I felt a gradual 

I untangling of myself, and 

W W as it evolved, I could 

T f 11011 .sense resistance, reluctan- 

t j • re to let go Pure peace 

iSlinSUllUrLl flooded me. (I am trying 
tn revive a memory that 

^jveu tu committed suic.de.) 

ICOplC 3- After a few minutes I left. 

. ^ ^ We had not spoken, not 

sat energy touched. 

mannt<a/1 Por many years the- 

reafter he used to touch 

rom him back, 

over my heart, lightly, 
while parting or meeting, 
and the tension fell away 
from me like sand in the sun. 


Y Vhen 
Krishnamurti 
talked to 
people, a 
great energy 
emanated 
fr^om him 




yy hen I was 14, I visited him at 
^Ratansi Moraiji’s house on Carmichael Road in 


Pombay. 


met him the same evening at a large dinner 
party at my aunts house on Warden Road. He 
crossed the room, sat beside me, and asked, 
"What books do you read?" 

"Comics and magazines," I replied. He asked 
me to get a pencil and paper and told me to write 
down the names of authors: Aldous Huxley, 
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D.H. Lawrence, P.G. Wodehousc, Lewis Mum- 
ford, Sinclair Lewis, Emil Ludwig, ’'especially 
Napoleon," and Bertrand Russell, among others. 
He said I should read books written by these 
writers. 

"Have you read them?" I asked. 

"No," he replied, "but my brother did." 

fO)/ 

Ci/ ntil 1 was 16 I was innocent of sex. 
After that it became a half-understood ecstasy.! 
went to see Krishnaji in Benares that winter. I tra¬ 
velled in a third-class train compartment across 
India with Rao Sahab Patwardhan — it look 24 
hours, and we shared the compartment with 
local milkmen, cows, vegetable vendors, and 
other villagers. Though I stayed in Raj ghat, on 
the banks of the Ganges, where schools and a col¬ 
lege had been started decades ago by Krishnaji, 
and where everyone including Krishnaji stayed, 
I did not meet him for two days. 

And then one evening I saw Krishnaji from a 
distance on his daily walk. He came up to me, ask¬ 
ed how I was, and continued walking. I did not 
see him again for two days. I was extremely 
depressed and lonely. I cried a lot. Suddenly the 
desire to understand sex became very strong. 
The next day I went to talk to Krishnaji about it. 

"Thought is the sexual problem," he said. 
"Listen to desire as you would to a song, or to the 
breeze amongst the trees." 

He said, "Don’t let sex precipitate you into 
marriage. If you marry a girl who is not beautiful 
you won’t be happy. You will play around with 
others," 

"And if I married someone very beautiful?" 


"W. 


hat 

would you do 
if you had 
children?" I 
asked him. "I 
would give 
them a good 
education, 
not spoil 
them," he 
replied 


"Oh no, that won’t make ypu happy — she 
will play around.'*^ 




fter that, at Rajghat, we went for a 
walk every' day.We walked by the river, the 
Ganga, and through mango groves. Wc used to 
take the old road to Samath, and he told me, "The 
Buddha walked here." 

Then he said, "It is very important to do some¬ 
thing you really love. I know a man who loves 
painting, and he paints. His relatives look after 
him. Once you take a job, or anything like that, 
then the struggle begins, of wanting a better posi¬ 
tion, ambition, outdoing your colleagues, compe¬ 
tition. It will wear you out, destroy you. 

He continued, "Do what you love. You will 
notice, while playing tennis, that if you play 
becau.se you enjoy it rather than with the thought 
of winning, you will play much better. 

"I used to be a scratch golfer," he added, "but I 
could not play if there was a tournament or a 
wager on the game." 

We walked silently for a while, and then he 
said, "At your age you can do anything you want, 
in three months, if you set your mind to it." 



was sitting with Krishnaji in his room 
overlooking the river. We sat in silence, and then 
he said, "I wish you could travel with me, and 
meet the variety of people I see. Doctors, writers, 
scientists, artists, so-called religious men, philo¬ 
sophers, wives and mothers and hu.sbands, 
clerks, bureaucrats, and their bosses." 

"Yes, I’d like to travel with you," I replied. 

"One day you will, you 
will see," he said. 

He then asked me, 
"When you read certain, 
authors, do you feel the 
urge to write?" 

"Yes," 1 replied. 

He suggested that I 
should write, that it 
would bring order and cla¬ 
rity. He told me that even 
when he was ill and tired, 
he used to write for half 
an hour every day. Some¬ 
times he used to force 
himself to do it, though 
he admitted he should not 
have done that. 

"Writing will help you 
in everyday life, in mathe¬ 
matics, in conversation. 
The most important thing 
is that when you are matu¬ 
re you have the capacity 
to see a thing to its very 
end. The mind becomes 
sharp and clear through 
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heart of France, and in such close proximity to 
the great chateaus of Bordeaux and the Cognac 
district I didn't drink. 

The fear of madness has never returned. 


over a decade thereafter I did not 
meet Krishnaji. I married, spent several years in 
Europe, and returned to India, all innocence 
gone. 

The unintentional 
birth of my first child was 
a shock ("She comes into 
being as I anoint you with 
kisses"). I took a job. 

I was in my 30s when I 
met Krishnaji again. He 
stayed at Sterling Apart¬ 
ments, where I lived in 
Bombay, and I used to 
walk with him every day 
on the racecourse. One 
evening, driving him 
back to the apartment, I 
started asking him about 
beauty and the relation¬ 
ship between men and 
women (we were alone in 
the car). 

"When I was young," 
he said, "I lived in Paris 
for many months at a 
time. My brother was 
with me. I was well- 
dressed and I liked walk¬ 
ing in the streets I 
of Palis and going to good restaurants. 
And do you know, not one woman approached 
or looked at me suggestively." 

"1 didn’t know you went to restaurants," I said. 

"Oh, occasionally,' he replied. "My brother 
and 1 would engage in a long conversation with 
the headwaiter, in French of course, and order 
good wine. We then made some excuse about 
not feeling too well and ordered only vegetarian 
food. We gave the wine to the waiter." 

And then he told me about a legendary Holly¬ 
wood film star. He said they were in a house in 
southern California, and she was with a world- 
famous musician. 

"When she saw me, she stopped talking to him 
and embraced me, and later I went down to see 
her to her car, she put her arms around me again. 
1 was taken aback, and she could see it." 

"Was she very beautiful?" I asked. 

"No matter how beautiful..." he answered. 

years later, he said to me, "I am 
not against sex, it's natural when people are 
jf^ppg. But now, Asit, see if you can look at sex 

dtfftrently." 

,r,**tteiat do you mean by that?" I asked. 



He said, "Don't suppress it. But don’t give in 
to it. And don’t run away from it." 

"Then what do I do, if I don’t suppress it, not 
turn away from it, nor give in to it?" I asked. 

"Try it," he said, "you will see." 

I did. I felt the most astonishing energy, a feel¬ 
ing of being totally alive. He said he could see 
the change in me. He left soon afterward for Lon¬ 
don. The feeling lasted a week, and 1 have never 
been able to recapture it. 


... 



"Y. 


xou 

must have a 
certain 
amount of 
money," said 
Krishnaji. "If 
not, work for 
it, and make 
the money 
you need" 


/^e are in England in February. Kri.shna- 
murti and I are staying at Brockwood 
Park, the KFE school in Hampshire. 

Krishnaji is wearing a beret. It is cold outside 
but he does not miss his walks. We return to the 
school and stand in the principal’s office, where 
there is a huge picture of Krishnamurti taken in 
1929. I photograph Krishnamurti in his beret 
standing next to his photograph. 

The next day we take a. direct flight to Los 
Angeles. This is the polar foute, and there are 
vistas of whiteness. "No landmarks," I remark to 
Krishnaji who is writing. 

"Wait," he remarks. "In a few minutes, to your 
right, you will see an ice formation that casts a 
shadow like a cathedral." 

The hostess, overhearing the conversation, 
says, "There are no landmarks or icebergs here." 

"Wait," Krishnamurti persists. "You will see." 

I load my camera and look out the window — 
just in time. Below us is a mountain of ice, and its 
shadow is that of a cathedral. I take some pictu¬ 
res as it recedes and look in wonder at Krishnaji. 
He has gone back to writing. 
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^ rishnaji and 1 
were walking on the road 
leading out of the school 
at Rishi Valley. Krishnaji 
had turned to look at 
Rishi Konda, the hill that 
gives the valley its name. 

The sun had turned the 
sky red, miraculous as 
water becoming wine. 

"That is what you must 
salute," he said. 

Krishnaji looked and 
said once again, with 
hands folded and held 
high above and in front of 
his head, "That is what 
one salutes." 

"Do you know," he 
said, "when I first saw the 
Parthenon, I fell to my 
knees... thank God nobo¬ 
dy else was there." 

We walked silently, 
and on returning, stood 
outside the open assemb¬ 
ly hall, where a great 
Indian singer was singing. 

Krishnamurti stood in 
the darkness for some 
time, listening, and then 
went forward and sat 
quickly on the floor, where people had lett their 
shoes and slippers. The audience inside was 
enraptured, and no one noticed Krishnamurti sitt- 
ing quietly and listening to the singer singing to 
God, calling to him. Krishnaji listened for two 
hours, and then as he walked back to his room, in 
total darkness, he said, "Do you know, all those 
songs were devotional, religious. None of the I- 
love-you-you-love-me nonsense of the West." 

The singer continued long past midnight. 

Q^^^shnaji often asked me about compu¬ 
ters and artificial intelligence. He saw it as a 
threat to the human mind; if the muscles of the 
mind were not exercised, the brain would 
deteriorate. 

"Do you think they will create a computer like 
the human mind?" he asked. 

I replied, "The Japanese are attempting it, 
their so-called fifth-generation computer. They 
don’t know what intelligence is, and that is a pro¬ 
blem they are tackling. If they can find out what 
intelligence is, they feel they can create a 
machine to emulate human intelligence, to simu¬ 
late thinkirig." 

Krishnaji said, "So they are approaching intel¬ 
ligence through thought, thinking?" 

"Yes," I said. 



"Then it is totally 
wrong. Thought has noth¬ 
ing to do with intelligen¬ 
ce, can never lead to it." 

"And yet," he 
added, "people don’t 
see the great challenge to 
the human mind, to con¬ 
sciousness, of the com¬ 
puter and genetic enginee¬ 
ring and the new techno¬ 
logies. Shall we have a 
discussion, sir?" 

And so we had many 
discussions, in many 
places, with many 
people, but that is in ano¬ 
ther entry, and besides 
the dialogue is not dead. 


"Ofr,: 


0 . 


nee, 
looking at a 
sunset, he 
folded his 
hands high 
above his 
head and 
said, 'That is 
what you 
must salute" 


kiiew the Bud¬ 
dha would be speaking 
here tomorrow, nothing 
in the world could stop 
me from going to listen to 
him. And I would follow 
him to the very end," 
Krishnaji said at lunchti¬ 
me, in Arya Vihar at Ojai. 

A famous physicist 
from London and a 
well-known New York 
psychologist were pre¬ 
sent. There had evidently been discussion for 
many days about the validity of psychoanalysis. 
Krishnamurti said, "Analysis cannot lead to 
understanding or insight — observation and not 
analysis." 

Before lunch the psychologist told Krishna¬ 
murti that he had not yet lost their "fight". It was 
only "the fifth round". Krishnamurti said 
quietly, "For me there is only one round." 

Krishnamurti woke early in the morning, did 
over an hour of yogic exercises, dressed in a dark 
blue shirt and blue cardigan, went to the Oak 
Grove and spoke to 3,000 people passionately 
for an hour, from 11.30 am to 12.30 pm, on a 
beautiful cool day, then to Arya Vihar, lunched, 
and at the lunch table spoke intensely till 4.00 in 
the evening, went for a brisk walk for 45 minutes 
at 5.00 and then returned to Pine Cottage. 

It was Krishnamurti’s 85th birthday. 

w. had just returned from a walk 
through the Grove, on the grounds of Brock- 
wood Park, in England. It was the end of May 
and the woods were in blossom, the tall trees 
with flowers at their feet. 

I do not communicate with nature, and so this 
was something I had never discussed with 
Krishnamurti. 
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He said that he was 
doing his asanas in a 
small room in a cottage in 
India when he noticed a 
monkey watching him. 
"There were bars on the 
window* and the monkey 
stretched out his hand 
through the bars. I held 
his hand. It was the most 
extraordinary hand I have 
felt, rough on the palm, 
and very soft and silken 
on top. I held the mom- 
key’s hand for a few 
minutes, and then 1 saw 
that the monkey wanted 
to come in. 1 said, ‘You 
can’t come in. There is no 
room.’ And after a while, 
still holding the mon¬ 
key’s hand, 1 said 1 had to 
continue my exercises, 
and the monkey went 
away." 

He then told me stories 
about his encounters with 
animals — tigers and 
bears and rattlesnakes 
and even a lynx. 

He said, "If you are sen¬ 
sitive, you are sensitive to 



He said, "You must 
have a certain amount of 
money. How much 
money do you need? Do 
you have it? If not, work 
for it, do your business 
really well, and make the 
money you need." 1 was 
quiet. 

"Where would you 
like to live?" he asked. 
"What about California? 
Or India? If I did not have 
to live the way I do, I 
would live quietly in a vil¬ 
lage in India, such as 
Rishi Valley. 

"The world is becom¬ 
ing a very dangerous 
place," he added, "what 
are you going to do? And 
you have children..." 

"What would you do if 
you had children?" I 
asked. 

"First of all," he conti¬ 
nued, "think of them and 
not of yourself. Their 
lives and not yours. And 
don’t use the word ‘my’ 
when you refer to them." 


everything. 1 cannot cut a rose, or any 
flower \\hile it is alive. Do you look at flowers, 
trees, really look?" 

"No," 1 replied. 

"You miss a great deal if you don’t," he conti¬ 
nued. "One day 1 was walking in Benares, and 
we passed a grove of mango trees. My compan¬ 
ion said that the trees hadn't borne fruit for many 
years, and they were to be cut down. ‘Watch 
out!’ I said to the trees. ‘If you don’t bear fruit 
you will be cut down!’" 

"And what happened?" I asked. 

"They bore fruit that year," he replied. "I am 
not saying it had anything to do with me." 


/ s I grew older the effect his words had on 
me lasted for a shorter period. I Ic used to watch 
me eat, and drink, and put on weight. He told me, 
"Be careful, sir. Your heart and your brain. Beco¬ 
me slender and vital. Skip every seventh meal. 
Fill a tub with ice-cold water and take hip baths." 
He showed me stomach exercises, ix^kcd me to 
do them everyday. His own stomach, which 1 tou¬ 
ched, was hard and hollow. He told me his 
weight, at 51 kg, hadn’t changed since his youth 
and that’s why he could wear suits that were 50 
years old. He taught me breathing exercises 
"Become slim and elegant," he said as he gave 
;;ine his shirts and ties. 


"T 

X am not 
against sex," 
Krishnaji told 
me. "It’s 
natural when 
people are 
young. Don’t 
suppress it. 
But don’t give 
in to it" 


"I would give them a good education, not 
spoil them," he continued. "Sir, there is no secu¬ 
rity.. There is no protection. What can you do?" 

And then he talked about protection. There 
are various occult societies, he said, and various 
practices. In some societies, at one stage you are 
initiated as a disciple to a master, and he makes 
an image of you, and every emotion; thought, 
and action of yours is reflected in that image, so 
that the master can watch over you. And at ano¬ 
ther stage two beings (he called them angels) are 
supposed to protect you. 

"It you draw upon that power, however, it 
becomes weaker." 

And then he added, "You must not do anyth¬ 
ing that is dangerous. You have to be very care¬ 
ful about thi.» sort of thing." 

"Why?" I asked. 

"When one is protected, one has to be very 
watchful, for the bad as well as the good will be 
exaggerated," he answered. 

As he said this he was very serious and a 
strange atmosphere filled the room. 

He asked, "Can you feel it? If you talk about it, 
you attract it..." 

Then he got up and asked me to sit on a 
straight-backed chair. He walked a short distan¬ 
ce, looked out of the window, jerked his hands as* 
if shaking something off, then came and stood 
behind me and with indescribable gentleness 
he placed his hands on my eyes, and then slowly 
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drew his fingers over my head toward him. He 
did this several times, slopping occasionally to 
touch the spot between the eyes and at the top 
and back of the head and then the heart, and final¬ 
ly, quietly, he laid his hands on my shoulders. As 
he walked away he said, "Sit quietly for a few 
minutes." 


y y t were in Ster¬ 
ling Apartments in 
Bombay. He had noticed 
my lethargy and had tak¬ 
en me aside to talk to me. 

"Do you love your 
children? Do you love 
anything? Do you love 
me?" 

"Do you think 1 take 
you for granted?" I asked. 

"Maybe that is it," he 
said. "Why don’t you 
write to me, everyday? 
You will see the differen¬ 
ce it makes." 

And then after a while 
he said, "If you spend 
some lime with me I 
could change your life." 

We were silent, and 
then he went in to have a 
bath. When he came out, 
just before lunch, he said 
to me, "I apologise for 
saying that." 

"For saying what, sir? I 
asked." 

"That I could change 
your life." 


Q^^^shnaji ends a discourse to 6,000 people 
in Bombay, and the energy that wells up in 
him during his talks is still emanating. The crow¬ 
ds surge around him. A policeman calls on them 
to move. Krishnamurti stops him by a sign and 
takes his hand and holds it. The policeman flings 
aside his baton and prostrates himself at Krishna¬ 
murti’s feet. Krishnamurti lifts him up and, still 
holding his hand, enters the car. As the car 
moves, the policeman runs with it, refusing to let 
go of the hand. 

We return and sit at the dinner table at Sterling 
Apartments. 

"Why are you wa.stiiig your life?," he asks. 

There is complete silence. He looks at me and 
says, "If you do not answer that question the 
moment it is asked, then you are wasting your 
life." 

"And if I do answer immediately?" 

"Oh, then you are an aristocrat." 



e asked me, "Are vou afraid of death?" 
"I suppose so," I leplied, "though at the 
moment there is no fear." 

We had been talking about Yukio Mishima’s 
commentary on Hafiakure, a centuries’-old 



"R 


X or me, 
the line 
dividing life 
and death," 
he said, "has 
always been 
very thin" 


I manual written for Samurais. I told Krishnaji 
I that the book talked about always being ready 
I for death, every morning to prepare for it. And 
that it was very important to be well dressed and 
even use make-up if necessary so that death 
would find one with rosy cheeks. To live with 
death all the time. And the Italians have a saying: 
"May death find you fully alive." 

"Sir," I said, "Twenty years ago I heard you 
say that one must enter the house of death with 
all one’s senses fully alert, not when one is old 
and decrepit..." 

"Yes," he replied. "For me the line dividing 
life and death has always been very thin. It 
would be so easy to live to be 150, but the body 
wears out with constant travelling and crowded 
airports and smoke-filled rooms, and so perhaps 
I shall live for another ten or 15 years." 

"What would happen if you were told that you 
were going to die tomorrow morning?" I asked. 

He said, "Nothing. I would li^ e exactly as 
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SO I would go with death.” 

That evening 1 repeat¬ 
ed the conversation as we 
sat in the car, before the 
walk through the woods 
above the stream in 
Gstaad. 

"When 1 hear that it 
brings tears to my eyes." 

And I remembered the 
Buddha, who said, "I 
obtained not the least 
thing from complete 
unexcelled awakening, 
and that is why it is com¬ 
plete unexcelled 

awakening." 


meet Krishnaji 
every year. Sometimes in 
Ojai, or New York, Saan- 
en and Brockwood, and 
in Delhi Rishi Valley, 
Madras and Bombay. We 
go for walks and have 
long discussions in small 
groups, and sometimes 
just with each other. He 
stays in our apartment on 
his visits to Bombay. 



before. The thought that death was so imminent 
wouldn’t enter my mind again, and nothing 
would change." 

S’ ast summer I went to Switzerland to 
see Krishnamurti. We were sitting quietly toge¬ 
ther in Saanen. Krishnamurti was in his bathro¬ 
be, sitting straight on his bed, while I sal on a 
chair at the foot of the bed. Through the window 
you could see the snow on a high mountain, and 
nearer were the hal f-crescents of two other moun¬ 
tains, their points meeting to create the valley. 

We had conversed for an hour or so, on bring¬ 
ing up children, education, meditation, death. It 
was a fragile conversation, touching profound 
matters lightly. 

Suddenly he said, "If 1 were asked whether I 
had wasted my life, whether I am wasting it now 
I would answer ‘I do not know.’" 

He was silent, and then he said, "1 don’t think 
so," and finally he added, "No". 

"I might be wrong," he hesitated and then 
said, "I ask nothing of the world. Perhaps that is 
the answer. I want nothing, from human beings 
or the gods. Nothing from anyone. If death came 
just now and said, ‘You go this evening,’ it 
would be all right." 

He smiled. "You see, it’s the same thing. I 
want nothing from this world or any other, and 


A, 


i. Anytime 
that death 
came for him 
he said, he 
would be 
prepared 


As I write this I am 45 years old. Krishnaji in 
his 90th year, is twice my age. I finish writing 
and read a poem, Walt Whitman’s Leaves Of 
Grass: 

Who wishes to walk with me? 

Will you speak bejore I am gone ? 

Will you prove already too late? 

And then a little later. 

You will hardly know who / am or what / 

But / shall be good health to you 
nevertheless. 

Andfdter and fibre your blood 

Failing to fetch me atfirst keep encouraged. 
Missing me one place search another, 

1 stop somewhere waiting for you, • 


One Thousand Suns. 
Krishnamurti At Eighty-Five 
and The Last Walk. Text ano 
photographs by Asit Chandmal. 
Published by Aperture. Price: 
$ 40 . 











SHUBHRA GUPTA 


Soap gets in your ^es 

Everyone’s getting a little tired of Doordarshan \s tear-jerkers 


Last Sunday after¬ 
noon on DDL we 
were shown a noble 
tale about 

motherhood. There 
was a moral to the 
story, and that moral 
stared at us from each frame: mothers 
exist to feed, to care, and to cosset their 
children. If they don’t do these things, 
they are unnatural women, unworthy of 
maternity. 

The woman who plays the mother is 
Ameeta Nangia, the curly-haired inge¬ 
nue who is best known for her role of 
Shcena, in Tara (Zee). Sheena drinks 
(swigs straight from a bottle), lurches 
about in drunken abandon, and has an 
argumentative daughter who preaches at 
her for her wicked, wilful ways. 

In the Doordarshan short film, Ms 
Nangia is to be seen abandoning her inf¬ 
ant son, getting into purple and pink leo¬ 
tards and pushing off determinedly to 
the health club. 

The father, attired in a silk dressing- 
gown, is left holding the baby. A friend 
of the father who just happens to be a doc¬ 
tor tuts disapprovingly and declares that 
if the baby is not instantly and steadily 
breastfed, his life could be in moral 
danger. 

What happens then is the stuff of tear- 
jerker movies. An ayah, oozing with the 
milk of human kindness, is procured. 
She then proceeds to take the baby in her 
lap and drape it with her saree pallav, 
and turn her back on us coyly. From this 
activity we are meant to deduce that she 
is engaged in satisfying the little mite’s 
hunger. 

Ms Nangia, meanwhile, is furiously 
peddling away on the cxerci.se-bike. wShe 
also does push-ups and pull-ups, all with 
a bright smile. The baby grows up calli¬ 
ng the ayah mummy. And one fine day, 
the real mother discovers that her son is 
not hers anymore. 

Beta^ she cries out and reaches for 
him. Beta looks away disdainfully. 
Mother throws out ayah. The son prom¬ 
ptly falls ill and slips into delirium. The 
father begs that the ayah be allowed to 


return. And then mom undergoes a 
change of heart. She realises the value of 
holding her son clo.se and patting his hair. 

This telefilm js the sort of stuff that 
the national network keeps sneaking 
into its schedule, perhaps to offset all the 
bad women and their dubious morals. 
The Minis and Devikas in its prime-time 
popular soaps have de.serted husbands 
and sons, and wrecked marriages, and 
they would have no compunction about 


On Kiron Kher’s talk 
show there were gasps 
of outrage when a man 
declared that a wife was 
no more than a servant 


going off to health clubs to achieve that 
perfect pre-pregnancy figure. 

It is left to the commissioned films on 
Doordarshan to moralise. We are all 
aware that breast-feeding is best for 
babies, but in its proselytising zeal, the 
national network forgets that it can 
obscure the point and put a lot of backs 
up. 


By an amusing coincidence last 
week, Kiron Khcr on Purushetra (KL 
TV) was talking to men and women 
about domestic responsibility and the 
gender divide. 

There was a stout Gujarati lady, 
obviously well to do, who stoutly main¬ 
tained that while she was alive, there 
was no need for her hu.sband or her son 
to lift a finger. If her dapghter-in-law 
wantedher son togive her a hand, 
it was not acceptable, but 
if her daughter found a 
spouse who was gener¬ 
ous with his time about 
the house, she was okay 
with that! 

No amount of badger¬ 
ing and heckling, and Ms 
Kher is capable of both, 
could budge her from her 
time-honoured stand. 

Then there was a man 
who said matter- 
of-factly. Wife to naukra- 
ni hoti hai (A wife is a ser¬ 
vant). There were gasps 
of outrage as the anchor 
raced from one shocked 
participant to anoflher, 
but the man didn’t look in 
the least abashed. Even 
the highly traditional 
Gujarati lady looked 
dismayed. 

The spirited Kiron Kher, who has no 
trouble getting as worked up as the 
guests on her talk show, wrapped it up 
by giving us a little lecture on the import¬ 
ance of men picking up the broom and 
sweeping cobwebs away from the 
house, which is a site of joint 
responsibility. 

But the fun and games and jollity asso¬ 
ciated with most game shows and chat 
shows receded far into the background 
when we were faced with the site of the 
tiain accident just outside Ferozabad, a 
small UP town known for its glassware. 
The mangled coaches and bodies were 
picked up by the international networks 
as well, and we couldn’t get away from 
the stench of death and decay all week. • 
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yV sixiall ar^vinieixt . 
In fetvotir of investing 
a little iix Teakqviity. 
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our cKild. He sleeps peacefully, knowing fully well tlial lie is always safe and secure witk you. 
And you. You would gladly give everytking you kave. To make sure kis world is always secure. Now, 
and in tke 2l8t century. Tkis is wkere Teakquity conies in. Invest a little in it. And your ckild will 
get over 50 times in return, in 20 years. Hnougk to secure kis future well into tke 21sl century. 
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32,500 
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17,325 
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• Over 120,000 people have alreeJif investeJ 
in Teekquftff from STM, ike leader in leak 
intesiment • Ttefr intesiments - over 1 million 
keakk^ teak trees are 0 r 0 w{n 0 rapidly in 
STM's 18 ieak plantations • STM is an 
assoeiah of Sterlin 0 Holiday Resorts, tke 
world's Iar 0 est timeskare sales company • STM 
has a country wide network of 54 hranckes witk 
over 1000 employees, to serve you heiter. 
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GAUTAM PATOLE 



FOR THE PEOPLE: Ganesh Puja in Bombay 


Lording it over 

The state government decides to participate in a big way in the 
Ganesh Utsav this year 


Six months after rid¬ 
ing to power, the Shiv 
Scna-Bharatiya Jana- 
ta Party (BJP) govem- 
JIIIIIIHBh mcnt seems to have 

'hIImIIu it time 

JD™—iHnU for a grand victory 
MAHARASHTRA march. And what bet- 
ter occasion than this 
year's Ganesh festival? 

The government recently announced 
an elaborate plan to officially participate 
in the largest festival of the state. A 
move that should lay to rest any doubts 
about the policies and the priorities of 
the combine. The alliance’s enthusiasm 
over the forthcoming Ganesh festival 
has, in fact, overshadowed its earlier 
populist policies of banning cow- 
slaughter and bigamy. 

“This being the first year of the BJP- 
Shiv Sena government, which is a Hin- 
dutva government, we have taken the 


BY GOD'S DECREE 


For the first time, a 
government in Maharashtra 
has decided to participate in 
the Ganesh festivai 

Ganesh mamlalsare 
receiving officiai patronage 
and paadabme being 
erected in the middie of the 
roads 

This is hound to upsot the 
Musiims, especiaiiy since 
the government had eariier 
passed an order preventing 
oamaarfrom spiiiing onto the 
streets 


decision to support the Ganesh Utsav in 
a big way,” declared BJP MLA Kirit 
Somaiya. Somaiya, who is also the con¬ 
venor of the Rashtriya Utsav Mahaman- 
dal, hopes that other major festivals like 
Navaratri and Ramlila will soon receive 
similar patronage from the state 
government. 

"No previous government has had the 
courage to publicly support a majority 
festival before. The Ganesh Utsav is the 
main festival of the state and is celcbiat- 
ed by 88 per cent of the slate. There are 
9,000 Ganesh mandals in Bombay and 
60,000 in Maharashtra. So why should¬ 
n’t the government be a part of it all?" 
asks Somaiya. 

With the present government determi¬ 
ned to appease the ‘majority commu¬ 
nity’ in the state, the mandals have never 
had it so good. They have been exempt¬ 
ed from the obligatory police tax of Rs 
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60. And they now have to pay a fixed fee 
of Rs JOO only to the municipality. The 
two per cent tax to be paid to the charity 
commissioner is also likely to be abolish¬ 
ed soon. The mandals may well receive 
full financial support from the govern¬ 
ment itself in the near future. 

That the slate government is taking 
the Ganesh Utsav with utmost 
seriousness, first became evident in 
Pune. A public interest writ petition had 
been filed by the Express Citizens For¬ 
um, demanding that Ganesh Utsav pan- 
dais be prevented from encroaching on 
public property. The court issued a stay 
order against such pandals, while the 
matter was being debated. 

This was enough to provoke a violent 
backlash. A group of Shiv Sainiks alle¬ 
gedly tarred the face of the man who 
they held responsible for the stay order. 
Following this, the Pune Municipal 
Commissioner, who had earlier support¬ 
ed the writ petition, cried off and denied 
any involvement in it. Soon, the stay 
order was lifted and a no-objection 
certificate (NOC) for unrestricted pan¬ 
da I construction was issued. Even the 
state advocate general C.J. Sawant toed 
the government’s line and stated that no 
blanket norms could be laid down to 
monitor the size of pandals. 

The government’s blatant support of. 
the Ganesh festival is bound to upset the 
Muslims in the state. Soon after comjng 
to fx^wer, the Shiv Sena-BJP govern¬ 
ment passed an order preventing 
namaaz from spilling (-nto the streets 
and disrupting normal traffic. But now, 
the government is determined to bring 
things in the state to a halt to celebrate 
Ganesh Utsav. Not only will several 
puja pandals block the roads and louds¬ 
peakers be allowed to blare, but a five or 
ten-day holiday will also be declared in 
all educational institutions. This will 
actually "replace the Christmas 
holidays". 

The decisions being taken to ensure 
governmental participation in the festivi¬ 
ties are being overseen by chief minister 
Manohar Joshi himself. As Somaiya 
sums up, "This year, the government is 
not only supporting but participating. It 
has never been like this before." 

This could be a significant indicator 
of things to come and it now remains to 
be seen how far the Maharashtra govern¬ 
ment actually takes its one-point Hindut- 
va programme. • 

LylmBmvmtkum/Bombmy 


On the attack 


The army launches Operation Sunny Vale to flush out 
militants in the state 


H For quite some time 
now, armed guerrillas 
in the Manipur valley 
have been virtually 
running a parallel 
administration. Train¬ 
ed in Myanmar and 
MANIPUR Bangladesh, these 
guerrillas have been 
waging a war to liberate Manipur. But 
now, the army has finally decided to 
strike back. 

A massive crack-down, code-named 
‘Operation Sunny Vale’, has been laun¬ 
ched from 5 August in the three valley 
districts of Imphal, Thoubal and Bishnu- 
pur. 

On 19 August, Major General N.S. 
Gill, GOC of the 57 Mountain Division, 



CONFUSED: CM Rishang Keishing 

announced the anny offensive at a 
hurriedly-called press conference at 
Imphal. This took the people by surprise 
because both the state government and 
the army had managed to keep this opera¬ 
tion an absolute secret till then. 

Operation Sunny Vale is being head¬ 
ed by Brigadier M.V. Gangadhar, DIG 
(Range) of the Assam Rifles. The army 
is being assisted by the Central Reserve 
Police Force (CRPF), paramilitary for¬ 
ces, Manipur Rifles and police person¬ 
nel. A control room at the army’s head¬ 
quarters in Imphal is coordinating the 
entire operation. 

The militants had recently stepped up 


their violent activities. Killings, extor¬ 
tions, attacks on .security forces and loot¬ 
ing of anus had become a regular featu¬ 
re. The movement is spearheaded by 
Irengbam Chaoren, alias Bhorot, supre¬ 
me commander of the banned People’s 
Libetation Army (PLA). The PLAsupre- 
mo has apparently "declared war" again¬ 
st the army and urged the people in Mani¬ 
pur "to unitedly fight India" and liberate 
the state. 

According to intelligence sources, 
about 500 hard-core militants had flood¬ 
ed the valley. They belonged to the 
PLA, the United National Liberation 
Front (UNLF), the Kangleipak Commu¬ 
nist Party (KCP), the People’s Revolu¬ 
tionary Party of Kangleipak (PRE- 
PAK), the Kanglei Yawol Kanna Lup 
(KYKL) and some Muslim under¬ 
ground outfits. 

"The army operation is a ploy of the 
Indian government to openly violate 
democratic and human rights of the 
people of Manipur. The army cannot 
root out revolutionary movement. And 
we are ready to take on the army," the 
PLA announced. 

The cumy operation has fuelled inten¬ 
se speculation and heated debate in the 
state. According to Maj. Gen. Gill, the 
army moved in after receiving a go- 
ahead from the Rishang Keishing mini¬ 
stry. Various political parlies, students 
organisations, women’s bodies and 
other social organisations have opposed 
the army operation. The chief minister 
has been critici.sed for giving assert to 
such a massive army exercise. 

Faced with public outcry, Keishing is 
now insisting that "no Cabinet decision 
has been taken to ask the army to mount 
a crack-down". However, the CM added 
that the combing operation was in the 
best interests of the p)eople of Manipur. 
Defending the army action, he hoped 
that Operation Sunny Vale would curb 
the threat posed by the militants. 

With the army determined to flush out 
the militants and the ultras refusing to 
give in without a fight, the stage is set for 
a bloody showdown in this picturesque 
state of the north-east. • 
KhmlmtThakehom/Imfilmii 
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The secret agents 

The police unearth a conspiracy by Pakistan to create 
trouble in the state 


With Pakistan’s alleg¬ 
ed role in aiding arm¬ 
ed militancy in 
Jammu and Kashmir 
becoming a serious 
cause for concern, 
Madhya Pradesh has 
now been rocked by 
revelations that the 
neighbouring country had planned to 
create widespread communal disturban¬ 
ce in the state between 10 August and 24 
October. 

Following the Madhya Pradesh 
government’s efforts to flush out arms 



CLEANING UP: CM Digvijay Singh 


smugglers in the state, a large stock of 
sophisticated weapons including AK-47 
rifles, carbines and RDX explosives 
were seized recently. Then, a large num¬ 
ber of suspected Pakistani agents were 
rounded up. 

One of them, Chhote Daud, of Chittor- 
garh district in Rajasthan, told the police 
that Pakistan was responsible for the 
large-scale smuggling of sophisticated 
arms into Madhya Pradesh. Another, 
Pappu Pathan, reportedly confessed that 
Pakistan had intended to create panic in 
the state by triggering off blasts and riots. 

The case has taken a political turn 
after the police seized 28 rifles and a 
huge amount of explosives from the resi¬ 


dence of Mehmood Khan in Ratlam. 
Mehmood happens to be the brother of 
R.R. Khan, an eminent Congress leader 
who is presently a member of the minori¬ 
ties commission of the MP government. 

The Opposition has been quick to use 
the issue of arms’ seizure to attack the 
ruling Congress(I). According to Kai- 
lash Sarang, a Rajya Sabha member of 
the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP), a 
Muslim educational institute was runn¬ 
ing at least 20 centres in MP where 
people were trained in the use of sophisti¬ 
cated arms. He further alleged that 
10,000 Pakistanis were living illegally 
in Bhopal alone and the Congress(l) 
government had done nothing about it. 

Other BJP leaders, including Vikram 
Verma, leader of the Opposition in MP, 
and former chief minister Kailash Joshi, 
have accused chief minister Digvijay 
Singh and the Congress(I) of going soft 
on the arms smugglers. According to 
Vikram Verma, several ministers in the 
Digvijay Singh Cabinet, including 
Kanti Lai Bhuriya, Mahendra Singh 
Kalukheda, Ibrahim Khan and Vijaya 
Laxmi Sadho, had close links with the 
Khans of Ratlam. 

The BJP has already mobilised its 
youth wing to launch an awareness pro¬ 
gramme in the districts of Madhya 
Pradesh, aiming to expose the Con¬ 
gress’ unholy alliance with criminals. 

Meanwhile, chief minister Digvijay 
Singh has decided to hand over the Rat¬ 
lam case and the one dealing with the 
alleged Pakistani conspiracy to create 
trouble in the state, to the Central 
Bureau of Investigation (CBl). This has 
been* welcomed, among others, by for¬ 
mer chief minister Sunder Lai Patwa, 
who alleged that several Congress 
leaders had links with arms smugglers 
in the state. 

And Digvijay Singh, in a conscious 
attempt to refurbish the image of the 
state Congress unit, has decided to set up 
a commission of enquiry to probe the 
nexus between criminals and politicians 
in the state. The single-member commis¬ 
sion, comprising high court judge G.G. 
Sovani, has been instructed to submit its 
report within two years. • 



Present tense 


Communal passions flare 
up in the old city areas of 
Hyderabad 

Even as the Vishnu 
Mahayagna on Jan- 
mashtami passed off 
peacefully in Mathu¬ 
ra, communal tension 
flared up in the old 
ANDHKA city areas of Hydera- 
8 August. 

It was a minor fire 
accident at a small mosque in Mir 
Chowk that spaiked off the trouble. The 
police rushed to the .spot and salvaged 
the books and other objects in the 
mosque. But this hasty action caught the 
eye of three minority political groups — 
the Majlis-e-Ittehadul Muslimeen 
(MIM), Majlis-Bachao-Tehreek (MBT) 
and Tehreek-e-Muslim-Shabban 

(TMS), who suspected foul play. 

Alleging that the police had attempt¬ 
ed to conceal evidence relating to the 
cause of the fire, these political groups 
staged a dhama before the Mir Chowk 
police station demanding that those res¬ 
ponsible for the fire be arrested 
immediately 

The agitating Muslim groups accused 
Ratanlal Soni, a local merchant, and his 
sons, who live near the mosque, of sett¬ 
ing it ablaze. Earlier, the Sonis had filed 
a case alleging that the mosque was 
encroaching on their land. 

As evening set in, the trouble began. 
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MINDLESS FRENZY: police patrol the 
old city areas of Hyderabad 


State transport buses were pelted with 
stones, some scooters burnt and several 
passers-by injured^in the ensuing melee. 
Looting and arson became the order of 
the day. 

Later, the rampaging mob, armed 
with hammers and sticks, targeted tem¬ 
ples in the area. Among others, a temple 
complex in Kotla Alijah was attacked. 
Several idols, including ones of Shirdi 
Sai Baba and Ganesha, were smash¬ 
ed up. Some houses in the iU'ca were also 
ransacked. 

Tension gripped the old city area as 
shopkeepers downed their shutters and 
the streets became deserted. Realising 
the gravity of the situation, the city poli¬ 
ce clamped partial curfew in the area. 
The Rapid Action Force (RAF) was also 
deployed at sensitive points throughout 
the city. 

And the Opposition was quick to 
seize the opportunity. Several Congress 
leaders, including Union ministers Ghu- 
1am Nabi Azad and G. Venkat Swamy, 
visited the areas where communal ten¬ 
sion was palpable and assured the 
people of their full support. 

Local Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) 
legislators also expressed solidarity 
with members of the majority communi¬ 
ty who had borne the brunt of the attack. 

’ State home minister R. Indra Reddy, 
who air-da.shcd to Hyderabad following 
express orders from chief minister N.T. 
Rama Rao, assured the two communit¬ 
ies that the government would repair 
both the mosque and temples damaged 
in the incident. • f 
D. jk. RmUBakrtMhnm/Hydermbad 


Falling apart ' 

Infighting dogs the Assam Gana Paris had 


Ten years ago, they 
were on a high. Hav¬ 
ing clinched the 
Assam Accord in 
August 1985, after a 
prolonged agitation, 
the Assam Gana Pari- 
shad (AGP) soon rode 
to power in the state. 
Today, the party is on the verge of a 
major split which could effectively end 
all chances of the AGP playing a signifi¬ 
cant role in state politics. 

Factionalism has plagued (he AGP 
leadership ever since the late Eighties, 
even when the party was in power from 
1985 to 1990. But the* cracks really 
began to show after the dismissal of the 
Prafulla Kumar Mahanta government in 
November 1990. Soon, Bhrigu Kumar 
Phukan walked out of the party to form 
the Natun Assam Gana Parishad 
(NAGP). In 1993, however,- Phukan 
rejoined the party’s parent body. 

But the party continued to be dogged 
by internal squabbles and now, the diffe¬ 
rences between senior leaders of 
the AGP have come out in the open. 
With the Assembly elections scheduled 
for early next year, the AGP top-brass is 
aware that this could well be their last 
fling at power. This has heightened ten¬ 
sion among the party leaders and there is 
an air of desperation in the AGP camp. 

All hell broke loose during the two- 
day meeting of the party's central execu¬ 
tive and general council on 17-18 
August when working president Bhrigu 
Kumar Phukan was charged by some 
party leaders of being in league with the 
Congress(I), After lengthy delibera¬ 
tions, it was decided to let the matter rest 
for the time being, only after Phukan had 
threatened to quit. 

Phukan alleged that the whole epsio- 
de had been orchestrated by some senior 
Congress(I) leaders in the state. He 
reportedly named Union minister'’ of 
state for parliamentary affairs Matang 
Singh as the main culprit. Matang 
Singh, who is a Rajya Sabha member 
from Assam and a close confidant of 
Prime Minister P.V. Narasimha Rao, is 
hardly perturbed by this. "1 will come 
out with the facts if and when Mr. 


Phukan insists on doing so," he told 
Sunday. 

Another AGP leader who is having a 
tough lime is the leader of the party in 
the state Assembly, Prafulla Kumar 
Mahanta. The party general secretary 
Atul Bora has launched a vicious cam¬ 
paign against Mahanta. He has accused 
the former chief minister of shielding 
some of his colleagues in the erstwhile 
AGP government who were allegedly 
involved in the Rs 200-crore letter of cre¬ 
dit (LoC) scam in the state veterinary 
qnd animal husbandry department. 

Bora apparently tried to raise the 
issue during the two-day meet but was 



CORNERED: Prafulla Kumar Mahanta 

shouted down by other members. Bora 
then went on to relea.se an open letter 
addressed to Mahanta to the press. 
"Because of your conspiracy, the LoC 
issue did not get the importance it deserv¬ 
ed at the party meeting. You have tarni¬ 
shed the image of the party by doing so," 
Bora alleged. 

For the AGP — already weakened by 
the loss of two of its 25 MLAs—the bat¬ 
tle for supremacy within the party could 
well signal its doom. With Mahanta 
struggling to reestablish himself as party 
supremo, Phukan embroiled in con¬ 
troversies and Bora desperate to exploit 
the chaotic situation, the principal Oppo¬ 
sition party in Assam seems to be play¬ 
ing into the hands of the ruling 
Congress(I). • ^ 
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No show 


The state government shelves plans to privatise the 
Great Eastern Hotel in Calcutta 


1 The curtains have come 
down on the Great 
■V Eastern Hotel (GEH) 
f privatisation drama in 

Calcutta — at least for 
jHbl the time being. On 21 
August, the tourism 
WEST BENGAL department of West 
Bengal government 
issued a press release The punch-line 
was: "...now the state government 
regrets its inability to proceed with the 
project." 


the establishment, was rounded off by 
distribution oi sweets among all present 
at the hotel. 

But not everyone was savouring the 
sweet taste of "victory". Rumblings of 
disappointment could be heard from pro¬ 
minent city-based industrialists. The rul¬ 
ing CPI(M) also seemed divided over 
the issue. And the feeling in general was 
that by stalling the privatisation of the 
hotel, the state government had 
sent out wrong signals to foreign 
investors. 




















BEGINNING OF THE END?: the Great Eastern Hotel 


During a closed-door meeting of 
senior CPRM) leaders on 20 August, 
chief minister Jyoti Basu sprang a surpri¬ 
se by announcing that the proposed tie- 
up with the French hotel chain Accor 
Asia Pacific (AAP) was being put off. 

Following the announcement, GEH 
workers — mostly belonging to the 
I INTUC-backed Great Eastern Hotel 
Staff and Workers’ Association (GEH- 
S WA)—organised a meeting to celebra¬ 
te their victory over what they felt was 
an ill-conceived privatisation bid by the 
state government. The militant rhetoric, 
espousing the workers’ struggle against 


Refurbishing Great Eastern—the old¬ 
est hotel in the country — has a long 
history. On 16 November, 1992, state 
tourism minister and chairman of GEH, 
Subhash Chakrabarly, announced plans 
to privatise the hotel. He argued that the 
hotel had become a sick unit and in order 
to become competitive, GEH needed 
star rating. For this, the hotel had to be 
refurbished at a cost of Rs 100 crore and 
the state government did not have the 
resources to pick up the tabs. 

The same year. Subhash Chakrabarty 
met the French tourism minister in Cal¬ 
cutta to decide tlie fate of the Great 


Eastern Hotel. It was decided that Great 
Eastern would be converted into a herita¬ 
ge hotel without changing the facade. 
The state government was to form a 
joint-venture company with a French 
hotel chain which would run the show. 

In 1993, AAP put forward its privati¬ 
sation plans to the state government. 
This became the rallying point for the 
GEH workers — 547 permanent, 119 
casual and 167 others at the hotel’s bake¬ 
ry. In the AAP scheme of things 100 
workers were to be offered voluntary 
retirement and a 2(X)-bed tourist lodge at 
Park Circus, in central Calcutta, would 
be set up to absorb nearly 300 GEH wor¬ 
kers. Moreover, the bakery was to be 
relocated at Beliaghata and nearly 50 
GEH bakery workers were to be absorb¬ 
ed there. Around 60 workers were to 
find a place in the refurbished hotel after 
being screened. 

Predictably, the privatisation plan 
was opposed by the employees’ unions. 
There are four unions in the hotel, with 
the GEHSWA being the largest. Apart 
from ideological opposition to the entry 
of multinationals, loss of jobs for wor¬ 
kers was also a contentious issue. Thus, 
an agitation was launched to thwart the 
government’s efforts to privati.se the 
hotel. 

Sougata Roy, Congress(I) ML A and 
leader of the GEHSWA, feels that the 
workers of Great Fiastern Fiotel have 
won a battle against the state govern¬ 
ment. "Without going into direct con¬ 
frontation, the workers were able to 
make the privatisation of Great Eastern 
a general issue. It is definitely a tactical 
victory'", he said. 

According to Roy, the Great Eastern 
episode would make the state govern¬ 
ment more realistic about its privatisa¬ 
tion plans. "In order to industrialise, you 
don’t sell out your preciou.s assets," he 
said. 

But Subhash Chakrabarly claims that 
the government had merely wanted to 
entrust the job of running the hotel to a 
professional group. "There are other 
priority sectors like health and educa¬ 
tion for the government to look after," he 
observed. 

Chakrabarty went on to warn that the 
hotel could now die a "natural death". 
And with the ailing Great Eastern Hotel 
in the condition that it is today — faulty 
air-conditioning, decrepit surroundings, 
pathetic service and all — few would 
dare dispute that. • j 
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In the net 

Students send a cultural programme into cyberspace 


T he day thal the Rolling Slones and 
Bill Gates made history by launch¬ 
ing Microsoft’s Windows ’93 with 
the rock group’s 1981 hit. Start Me Up, 
students at the Indian Institute of Scien¬ 
ce (IlSc) were also creating history of 
sorts by putting an entire cultural pro¬ 
gramme into cyberspace. 

Users of the Internet all over the 
world could log into the IISc’s annual 
inter-collegiate festival. Vibrations, 
thanks to the enthusiasm of a hi-impact 
team in the department of computer sci¬ 
ence and automation. 

If a student in a differ¬ 
ent city or a country want¬ 
ed to keep pace with the 
events at the fest, all he 
had to have was a connec¬ 
tion to the Net and access 
to the World-Wide Web 
(WWW). After switch¬ 
ing on his PC hr had only 
to access the IlSc and 
choose from the menu of 
events. In the process he 
could even get a picture 
of the auditorium and the 
artistes in performance. 

If an individual was 
keen to participate in 
events like crossword 
pu/zles and quiz contests 
he could do so from the 
comfort of his room. 

Which, apparently, 
many did. A week before 
the festival, the server 
was accessed by a host of 
educational institutions 
from Canada, Japan, Norway and Aus¬ 
tralia and even the World Bank and a US 
military establishment got in touch. And 
at the hub of the campus, a frenzied team 
responded eagerly to the requests from 
around the world. 

Actually, the pr(x:css began with 
video recordings of the event, The ima¬ 
ges were then digitised, before a work 
station transmittor multicast it over the 
Net. The data was updated every 
half-hour. 

Cybervibes *95, as the event began to 
be called, used the WWW, a facility avai¬ 


lable on the Net. The technology used 
was MBone (Multicast Backbone) Any 
user wishing lo broadcast had to start up 
a ‘session directory’ on the WWW. 
Once the availjible broadcast showed up 
on the screen, just a point and click of the 
mouse let him have all the information 
on the event of his choice. 

Professor N Vishwanadam, chair¬ 
man of the department of computer 
science, is proud of the students’ accom¬ 
plishments. "It cost us almost nothing," 


he says, "because we were using exist¬ 
ing infrastructure and some well- 
wishers kindly allowed us to borrow the 
necessary equipment" 

Gopi Garge, the man behind f.Rnet 
(which connects educational and resear¬ 
ch institutions in India) says, "This is per¬ 
haps the first ’allempl to demonstrate the 
viability and benefits of a near-io-live 
coverage of any event using the Inter¬ 
net." And as the students themselves are 
quick to point out, while popular pro¬ 



The team at the Indian 
Institute of Science was 
besieged with eager 
requests from around 
the world to log into 
their programme. The 
entire exercise cost them 
very little 


grammes like cricket matches are tele¬ 
cast by mass media, people wanting 
quick and easy information on smaller 
events have no medium as yet. 

You could say that the team are entitl¬ 
ed to their self-congratulatory air. The 
next time there is a conference on an eso¬ 
teric subject and somebody in another 
country wants to know the summary of 
proceedings, the information could be 
available if the organisers follow what 
the IlSc students did. • 
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ENVIRONMENT 


The inside story 

A Calcutta NGO adds a new dimension to the Ganga pollution case 


S O far, the concern for industrial 
pollution has been limited to 
damages caused by factories to 
the outside environment and their 
impact on the health of local residents. 
The ongoing Ganga pollution case, 
spearheaded by the Delhi-based lawyer, 
M.C. Mehta, is a typical manifestation 
of this concern. 

However, intervention 
by a Calcutta-based 
voluntary organisation, 

Nagarik Mancha, along 
with six trade union 
bodies, has given the 
Ganga pollution case a 
new turn. These organisa¬ 
tions, in a petition to the 
Supreme Court in March, 
pointed out that "environ¬ 
mental pollution outside 
the industrial unit and 
occupational disease insi¬ 
de the unit are perhaps 
two sides of the same 
coin". They argued that 
the "indifferent, irrespon¬ 
sible and profit-centred attitude of 
the authorities and owners" was respons¬ 
ible for both. 

The Supreme Court directed the West 
Bengal Pollution Control Board 
(WBPCB'I to commission a survey by 
the petitioners on the conditions prevail¬ 
ing within the factories. The report was 
submitted to the WBPCB and the Supre¬ 
me Court last fortnight. 

The report reveals that even in West 
Bengal, despite its formidable labour 
movement, the authorities flout occupa¬ 
tional health and safety norms as easily 
as they violate environmental laws. 
According to investigators, the workers 
themselves were initially reluctant to 
complain about their physical debility 
because of their fear of losing jobs. 

As a result, the report says, "Till date, 
there is not a single instance of compen¬ 
sation received by any worker through 
the normal course." 

The survey has documented a variety 
of cases of violation of health standards 
for workers in different industrial sec¬ 
tors. An overwhelming majority of wor¬ 


kers in the Asansol-Ranigunj coal belt in 
Burdwan district, for example, reported 
having respiratory problems including 
cough, black sputum, breathlessness 
and asthma. About a third of the labou¬ 
rers have complained about hearing 
impairment, which is a compensable dis- 


Workers In a Jute mill: hazardous 
conditions 

A survey reveals that in West 
Bengal, despite its formidable 
labour movement, authorities 
flout occupational health and 
safety norms as easily as they 
violate environmental laws 


The most appalling working condi¬ 
tions have been found in the hundreds of 
stone-crushing units dotting Midnapo- 
re, Birbhum, Burdwan, Purulia and Ban- 
kura districts. In one of these, situated in 
Chinchurgeria village, near Jhargram, 
Midnapore, 20 labourers died in January 
1992 after complaining of acute respira¬ 
tory trouble. The workers of these units 
are suspected to be affected by silicosis, 
which is caused by the inhalation of sili¬ 
ca dust. 

The counterpart of silicosis in the 
asbestos-handling units is asbestosis. 


Rvidenccs of this disease have been 
found in at least two units in Howrah 
and Calcutta. 

In the cotton textile industry, the 
inhalation of cotton fibres leads to a simi¬ 
lar disorder called byssinosis. And the 
first recorded case of this disease in 
West Bengal has been detected by the 
Nagarik Mancha in a Cal¬ 
cutta textile mill. A num¬ 
ber of other workers in 
the trade have also com¬ 
plained of breathing 
difficulty. 

Jute workers are a tradi¬ 
tionally deprived lot and 
the Nagarik Mancha’s 
survey of mills on the 
banks of the Ganga has 
found a large number of 
workmen to be suffering 
from various occupation¬ 
al ailments of the lung 
and skin. 

Skin diseases are com¬ 
mon among leather wor¬ 
kers, municipal conservancy 
and sewerage labourers. In addition, 
those engaged in chemical industries are 
prone to chromium and lead poisoning. 
Despite restrictions on employing wom¬ 
en in units handling these two hazardous 
chemicals, a number of them have been 
found to be working in such factories, 
showing chrome ulceration. 

The report mentions the violation of 
health standards even in one of the most 
modem units: the CalcuttaMetro Rail¬ 
way. Here, contract labourers working 
for years in compressed air zones have 
developed peculiar symptoms of 
sickness. Metro train drivers, too, have 
complained of such symptoms, besides 
hearing impairment, due to high noise 
levels. 

In view of the findings, the authors of 
the report have requested the Supreme 
Court to direct the stale government to 
se{ up high-power expert bodies to enfor¬ 
ce the health and safety norms and 
improve the working environment insi¬ 
de the industries. • 
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ODDS AND TRENDS 


Space probe 

■ The infinite and ever* 
expanding dimensions of 
space have always fascinat¬ 
ed man. And ever since he 
had taken to star-gazing, 
man has always searched for 
traces of extra-terrestrial 
(ET) life in the myriad 
galaxies. 

Now, even as researchers 
in advanced countries strive 
ito find a clue to life on other 
planets, Indian scientists are 
all set to join them in a big 
way. 

Soon, a Rs 50-crorc giant 
metre wave radio telescope 
will be set up, 80 km from 
Pune. According to the chief 
of the project, Prof Govind 
Swarup of the Tata Institute 
of Fundamental Research 
(TIFR), this telescope would 
be used to pick up signals 
from other civilisations in 
our galaxy. 

The powerful telescope 
would enable scientists to 
scan 25,000 sq.krh. of space. 
And it will also be used to 
study chemical reactions in 
different strata of the 
atmosphere. 


This research, pioneered 
by the TIFR, should enable 
Indian scientists to take a 
giant step ahead. 

Holler than thou! 

■ Just when the Shiv Sena- 
BJP government in Maha¬ 
rashtra was going full-steam 
ahead with its one-point Hin- 
dutva agenda, it has suffered 
an embarrassment fn^ni 
quarters that are just toi'j 
close for comfort—the Inde- 


I pendence Day supplement 
of the RSS tabloid 
Organiser. 

For some weeks now, the 
paper has been lunmng a 
quiz on—no prizes for gues¬ 
sing this one — the 
Raniayana, But, believe it or 
not, it is this ‘holy quiz’ that 
has managed to get Shiv 
Sena minister of state for 
home Gajanan Kirtikar hop¬ 
ping mad. 

It IS an answer to the ques¬ 
tion, ‘How did the Wind- 


God and Anjana come to be 
Hanuman’s parents?', that 
has hit home. An outraged 
Kirtikar alleges that what the 
RSS tabloid has printed is 
virtually pornographic. 

Actually, the answer con¬ 
tains a moderately explicit 
description — with a spatter¬ 
ing of 'outrageous' terms 
like "semen", sexual exerci¬ 
se", "plump thighs" and 
"voluptuous breasts" — of 
how Hanuman was 
conceived. 

Kirtikar’s attack led to 
some confusion among the 
Shiv Sena-BJP ranks. Depu¬ 
ty chief minister Gopmath 
Mundc insisted, "1 have been 
reading the Organiser 
1 was a child and it’s impossi¬ 
ble that they would print 
something objectionable." 

The Maharashtra govern¬ 
ment is already having a 
Tuff lime trying to stop 
starlets I’rom stripping at the 
drop of a hat — or should we 
say shoe — and ‘cleaning 
up’ the city of Bombay. It 
now' remains to be seen whe¬ 
ther Its missionary zeal now 
extends to censoring bits of 
our holy scriptures as well. • 


SEPARATED AT BIRTH? 
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ARIES 


(21 March~20 April} 

S et about doing jobs with 
vigour. Deadlines can 
be met if you are c6nvinced 
that some result is called for. 
Last-minute arrangements 
can depend on information 
received: you must get 
priorities right or you will be 
left out on a limb. A partner 
will have the right 
temperament to help you. 

TAURUS 


(21 April-20 May) 

B usiness colleagues may 
object to your taking it 
easy. You seem to have an 
interest in the young or in 
promoting a talent. 
Cooperation is essential and 
this will come from your 
loved ones. Put old and 
trusted friends before 
business acquaintances. Be 
sure you have legal matters 
under control. 

GEMINI 


(21 May-20 June) 

Y ou may need to expand 
the family influence or 
do something about your 
dependents, A joint effort 
will solve any problem you 
have to face mutually. If 
asked to help someone in 
need of financial advice, do 
so with a good heart. You 
could benefit from kindness 
yourself. A legacy could be 
important. 

CANCER 


LEO_ 


(21 Jul\'-20Auf(ust) 

Y OU may have doubts. 

This stage will soon 
pass. It is a time to put all 
your eggs in one basket, 
though you may be sharing 
all you have. Your partner 
will probably see things 
exactly as you do. You may 
be telepathic and so able to 
do things together in a most 
striking manner. Make a new 
beginning. 


LIBRA_ 


(21 September~20 October) 

D etails arc to be cleared 
up and a major step 
taken. You have it all under 
control. It may be necessary 
to put yourself out for 
someone or put yourself in 
this person’s shoes. It’s time 
for self-analysis: sec 
yourself as seen by others 
You have lots to gain from a 
moment of truth. 



SAGITTARIUS 


(21 November-20 December) 

Q uote statistics if it holds 
up further action. 
Boardroom activity is sound 
provided no money is 
involved. Get the tactics 
sorted out first. Don’t put the 
cart before the horse. 
Priorities based on sound 
information should be your 
main objective. Someone 
you know may be in the 
limelight. 

CAPRICORN 


(21 December-20 January) 

I t is essential y(Hi keep a 
sense of perspective. 
Something may get your 
goat and you are 
hard-pressed to restrain 
yourself. You could suffer, 
possibly financially, if you 
put your oar in or are 
obstinate without due cause. 
There is a lot of love for you 
among those who have 
grown up with you. 

AQUARIUS 


(21 January-20 February) 

Y OU can accomplish 

something beneficial for 
the future. Learning a new 
language may be useful. 
Develop business interests 
on a wider scale. You need to 
concentrate on the younger 
members of the community. 
There is cause to have a 
special celebration with your 
friends, maybe an 
engagement party. 


VIRGO 



SCORPIO 


1 (21 June-20 July) 

A domestic scene may be 
iF%hard to avoid. If you and 
a partner are committed to a 
certain action, you are 
unlikely to listen to those 
who disagree and will give 
them a hard time. Make 
plans for the future. If 
anyone pans the idea, keep 
the peace; say nothing. 

(21A ugust-20 September) 

^#ou seem to be hitting the 
■ high spots, yet not 
letting things get out of hand. 
Something constructive can 
result from an examination 
or a visit to a publishing 
house. Your love life seems 
very good. You may go on a 
long trip with someone 
special. 

(21 October-20 November) 
lousiness activity can 
^9boost family resources. 

A friend could make an 
unexpected call on your 
generosity. It may be better 
to refuse rather than 
encourage further waste. 

Take care handling business 
finances. You may feel 
unsure about a particular 
project. 

(21 February 20 March) 

There may be an addition 

1 to the family. Something 
will make you aware of 
responsibilities you 
welcome. Your partner may 
have an opportunity to 
study. This could add to your 
joint potential. The exercise 
of power is something you 
know is right for you. • 
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RANDOM NOTES 




Thou^ veiy litHe <s 
kaown about ttie 
«tt ^ fl» Wojw^jf 
NTR ^ aeoQiMl .v0b, 
UkOm&fmvg^l^y^^ 
iag on. 4 ms 


HEARD IN HYDERABAD 

Tlwrn Is oiM imUof <»■ In 

Andhra politics: N.T. Rama Rao. 

AN OPPOSITION MLA 





stpictuns have a 
id t^fect on those 
ifgr dam if they are 
some prin- 
' diouid face 
die woridng 
|.«tfsss dKMild be 
tpihbllSagtonoilr- 


. turns, etc. 

Ps^y has mastered this 
jsdence and advises friends, 
nee of cost where they 
should sit in darir office, 
where diey s^Id sign the 
'files and wheie they ^ould 
kot^ the phone. Of course, 
hidustTidists seek his 


rlKNOWYOURCHIEFMINISTERSl 

;M41 





. Nadu’S' 

that had the bktipaill^ 
ptddidied, it 

cmised gre«'. baahV-.jM|P 
image of a iiiti' 

And diat's tdiy 
NUt: 

bate ibd stx^ 
ddef mhiMn' 
oved Saiel^; 

for KTIR;.';:'/'Vf ■' 




immestinan 
occasional series 


t^KMlmiilwl 

PRiRl 


~^^nMbBelonot to the Inffuendal Patel 
idle Sauraehta ngion of Guiarat. Hie was 
itprists. PaM ihopped out <4 school but 
iPlftmditSSsAaMss. 


daiaan was a mitfldsr inthe Janata 


twHuiWd becama tiw deputy diiaf 





RMpAlRIlis parts: Hehhlshly-ieoaid^ 
Iho^he bass gred nunn^ of enemies in ttw paily. i^ 


/MAhas under his isadership thd the party won the 




f'. (I T> ■ 




food, and has reduced state bus faree hy 20 par edit, 
and large, tin peode are happywitft him. 


' Btd scfiMvim^lMpask* 
<4 Paodey vdw wstwjlMp!^ 
'has done Mm no good. . - 


Ho i wlm iitiitg 

■ Former. Lok Sabha 
deputytSipeaker Tham- 
M Dumi's pli^ diese days 
ispitiaMe. He has been evict¬ 
ed from Ms governmem 
accotnmodarion and has to 
do with one rocm at the 
Tamil Nadu House in the 
capital. 

. ThaiMri Durai'’5 prcMertts 
|begm whm be was defeated 
in the last Ldk Sabha dec- 
tions. It was Jayalalitha who 
came to his rescue and made 
him, dbeit reiuctantly, her 
government’s special rqae* 
sentative in Delhi. Befme 
this, of course, Durai bad 
manag^ 'togetahouseallot- 
ted in his name <Mi die pieieid 
that he was facin g a di reat to 
Ms life from the LTUB; 

However, Dund’s tern p 
the Tamil Nadu govern¬ 
ment’s special lepresenta- 
tive ended in 1993. layalMi- 
tfaaiq^ointed a former Jana- 
tki Runachandran loyidhst. P. 
Kolandaiyehi. to dm jxist to 
lewatd Mim for tdiiftirig dfo- 
gianm. KoiandMvehi,- who 
has been a vpcalluid ap^ve 
member^ die AJADNIK in 
ifoe Ri^ .Stddnu came to 
Defid and fouad,:lNt he had 
no seemaiiaKTthHi^ Ifo 
ThaiM &o|i|i 'io \vaCaae me 




dud.it wmMMMd toMm in 
has cdpac^ ^^':din, Tjunil 




V, » i 'ifB '"*lt i-' r i'A*! * * ' 


^cr<i 
fft' r»TT rj''® i 


miairepmslMils^ 

*r' 




■ WD i gt<i i< m ytHisdgtr^^ 

Lok Sabha member from B.1P. S.S. VagM>e mim 
to oonteet the Assembly elections but as no LokSaUai^ 




oomnund turned down his appttcgtkm. 

VagiHrta minM he shouM M chM ffdnistir. Re has 
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TiMwmrwfllifii 

■ If ever there was a par* 
ty at war with itself, it 
is the Congress. Never 
hexene has the 'each for him¬ 
self and the devil take the 
■hinefanost’ principle been 
piore parent in the party 
titan it is today. 

Ilie parliamentary sub¬ 
committee on energy is exa- 
nthtihg eight power projects, 
including Enron, which 
were given hasty clearances. 
Given the controversy which 
Enron and the power mini- 


HEARDINTHEAICC 

HEADQUARTERS 

Thor* Is mom Anwthi In 
Coi^rsss politics than amity. 

A RAO LOYALIST 


Taxing problem 

■ The chairman of the 
Central Board of 
Direct Taxes (CBDT), N. 
Rangachari, seems to be in 



NJUR.SsIvssUamIscifoa Ossm 

ste-, N.K.P. Salve, are 
embroiled in, one would 
have thought Salve would 
have been discreet rather 
than brave. 

But that wasn’t the case. 

The chairman of the sub¬ 
committee, Murli Deora, got 
Ihuon CEO Rebecca Mark 

to depose before the MPs _ 

who were mildly purzled. A 
CW MP even asked Salve at 
<M meeting why Mark was 

Hehig sent to them when they - 

knew what Enron's position 
W|«S. 

"I have no idea," replied — 
Sidve. "It must be Murli Doo¬ 
m’s ittea. These days, he’s 
acting as if he’s a BJP MP." 

The Opposition members 

' wtsre surprised to hear a mini- _ 

sqpeak so disnrissively of 
^ his own patty. 

, Mpli Deoro’s reaction to 
snub is not immediately 


trouble. He was appointed to 
the post at the insistence of 
finance minister Manmohan 
Singh, who was impressed' 
by his straight-forwardness 
and honesty. However, his 
afqiKdittiaeat was resisted by 
the suave prindpat secretaiy 
to the Prime Kfinistm', A.N. 
Vemm, who wanted Ids own 
nominee to be the CBDT 
chief. 

Now, Rangachari has to 
wriggle out of a difficult 
situation. His relative, L.N. 
Vtjr^araghavan, who is an 
IAS officer in Tamil Nadu, 
featum in the list whom the 
hui^pie tax authenities are 
kero to investigate. But reve¬ 
nue seotetaty MJR. Sivara-' 
tntm, who has to authorise 
the mid, has witltiteld his 
aslmnt Rangadhari’s critics 
now say that he has infiueno- 


CHECK-LIST 


Union home ministry; insiders and 
outsiders 

■ S.i. Chavam: Embarrasses govemmentand 

Parliament and fights his junior minister. LHtes having 
birthday parties m his spare time._ 

■ Rplcalt mote Looks after tnternal security, turns 
the north-east Into a pocket borough and spends the 
remaining time fighting his senior, 

A P.M. Sayewd: The only balancing force in the 
ministry, but unfortunately, no one listens to him. 

■ P. ChMHnlHMemK Though he 1$ the commerce 
minister, all flies relating to the Rajiv Gandhi assassination 
case come to him directly. In Parliamert. he Is itftro catted 
upon to clarify statements made by 8.B. Chavan in 
connection with the Rajiv Gandhi murder cB$a> 

■ Blwiv aw aahCltatiiw^ 

Minister took over Kashmir iMi. Iw , 

after the troubled stole. Chatur^^roMriw.i|i^ 
very successful in his job so far. , ’ 


ed the revroue secretaijl not 
tosi^tiiefile. 

Tte desnand to remove 
Rangaciuui fiom his post has 
gathered momentum since 
this incident But the fiiumce 
ministry has made it ctoar 
dm tiw CBDTchairman cro* 
not be replaced at a time 
when the Budget is being 
prepared. 


Ml turn 

■ Utese days, there is 
imrose speculation in 
the Oentral Hall of PMia- 
moit Evetyone is keen to 
know whet^ Semia Gandhi 
is joining politics or not. 
And at times, even Opposi- 
ti<m MPs get tbawn into the 
discussions. 

A group of MPs from the 
left parties was sitting in the 
Central Hall the day Sonia 
Gandhi visited Ametiu. 
They were eagerly following 
tile reaction of Congres¬ 
smen. TTiey watched V,C. 
Shukla enter the hall and 
Congressmen surrounded 
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Packed with the power 
that lets millions of people 
plan surprises, homes, babies, holidays. 

Without a worry. 


B ecause no one puts as much behind 
their Cards as Citibank does. Ask 
millions of Citibank Cardmembers 
worldwide. Or in India. Where Citibank 
Visa and Citibank MasterCard have come to 
mean total financial power and are so much 
more convenient to use than cash. All this, 
backed by unmatched world-class service. 

It means being welcomed at thousands 
of establishments to buy anything from a 
washing machine to petrol for your car. The 
most powerful Revolving Credit facility 
which lets you pay only 5% of your Card 
outstandings. Emergency Cash from 
24-hour ATMs. Exclusive benefits and 
discounts at over 100 hotels. Lost Card 
protection with Limited Liability. 
Free Personal Accident Insurance upto 
Rs. 5 lakhs. And now, CitiPhonc Banking - 
the revolutionary phone banking service 
available only to Citibank Cardmembers. 
24 hours a day. 7 days a week. 

The most powerful package of 
benefits available on any card today. 
Pioneered in India by Citibank, the 
world’s largest issuer of credit cards. 

Which is why it makes sense to get 
not just any Visa or MasterCard. But 
Citibank Visa or Citibank MasterCard. 




Wonderful .surprises for the ones you love. It's just one of the many delightful things 
millions of people use their Citibank Cards for! 


CmBANKOCARDS 

The Best Way To Pay 


Just call CitiPhone Banking at Bombay 202-2484. Calcutta 249-2484, Delhi 371-2484 or Madras 852-2484. 

Or call Travel House Service Centers at Ahmedabad 44-1101, Bangalore 226-8090, Hyderabad 81-4308 or Pune 62-3434. 
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IIAMARA ZOOM FOR ‘11 A M A R A BAJAJ’ 


Pirsei'ilin'’ Be 


Servo (jcnLiint 


An enriini' o 


to ow'i 0 Baj.ij 



Millions of Ba)a| 
owners know they 
have a vehicle 
very special 
Hamara Baja) 
they say with 
pride 

^ At Indianoil s 
R & D centre 
one of Asia s most 
advanced we ve 
developed a 
revolutionary 
2T oil specially for 
Bajaj 2 & 3 
wheeler vehicles- 
the Bajaj Sr rvo 
Genuine 2T Zoom 
Approved by Bajaj 
as a genuine engine 
oil it keeps the 
engine clean and 
healthy $o it works 
harder lasts longer 
What s more it 
gives you a quick 
and easy start 
ensures lower petrol 
and oil consumption 
and reduces harmful 
exhaust emissions 
Insist on Bajaj 
Servo Genuine 
2T Zoom It will 
make your soul 
mate happy 





SBKVO GENUINC 2T ZOOM 

WHAT BAJAJ RElTES ON 


Availabte at Indianoil petrol stations and 
vehicle and service dealer^ of Baja/ Auto Limited in your city 
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The code of 
contention 

T he cover story, Not for 
now {21 August—2 Sep¬ 
tember), makes it clear that a 
healthy debate on the Uni¬ 
form Civil Code has unfortu¬ 
nately got entangled in 
politics. 

The cornerstone of a 
democratic society is 
equality. If all citizens enjoy 
common rights without any 
discrimination on the basis 
of religion, caste, sex or cre¬ 
ed along with common civil 
laws, that would be an ideal 
situation. In an age of rea¬ 
son, the demand that people 
obey laws must be rooted in 
reason and not sentiments. 

Many traditional Hindu 
social and legal concepts 


have been uprooted in the 
process of modernising 
India. But given the 
demands of our domestic 
politics and the prevailing 
winds of Islamic fundamen¬ 
talism, it is unlikely there 
would be a similar impetus 
for reforming the Muslim 
society. However, if Islamic 
countries like Egypt, Indo¬ 
nesia and Pakistan can take 
steps to reform tWir society, 
there is no reason why we 
cannot emulate them. Differ¬ 
ent personal laws peipctuate 
discrimination and help to 
keep alive different religious 
identities. A common and 
secular civil code, on the 
other hand, would ensure a 
truly secular and democratic 
country. 

ManoJK. Jain, Shyamnagar 
(Waat Bengal) 

■ The article on the Uni¬ 
form Civil Code (UCC) 
asks, "Why do Muslims 
instinctively react against 
any attempt to enforce a 
UCC?" Being a Muslim 
myself, I have often wonder¬ 
ed about this question too. 

I feel that there is more 
than one reason behind such 
an attitude. Muslims Ijelong- 
ing to the older generation 
probably resented any sug¬ 
gestion of a Uniform Civil 


Code because they viewed 
the Muslim Personal Law as 
integral to their distinct iden¬ 
tity not only as a religious 
but also as unsocial group. 
•They fell that they had the 
right to be different in certain 
ways from the majority of 
the country, especially as 
this was not likely to harm 
anybody. 

Much has happened since 
their days. My generation 
still does not want a UCC to 
be imposed, but we have our 
own reasons for doing so. 
Ours, I feel, is more of a nega¬ 
tive reaction than that of our 
earlier generation. Where 
our forefathers had been con¬ 
cerned mainly about our soci¬ 
al identity, our concern is 
more religious. The militan¬ 
cy of the sarif^h parivar and 
incidents like the demolition 
of the Babri Masjid have 
made us wary. Muslims in 
India now feel that any attem¬ 
pt at doing away with their 
personal law is actually ano¬ 
ther attempt at marginalising 
us as a community. 

Given this scenario, I 
think the government should 
move cautiously if it really 
intends to be just on this sen¬ 
sitive issue. 

Arshad Khan, New Delhi 


Mlusllmt today aro raalating the UCC bacauoa thay are wary of the growing militancy 
ofthoHIndua 




D.R. Baruah: plonooring 
work 


Heart to heart 


^he article. Take heart (6 
I — 12 A ugust), which 
explains my work on artifici¬ 
al hearts known as Bar- 
uah-21, has raised many con¬ 
troversies among the Indian 
medical community. 

However, my work on the 
artificial heart has been well 
appreciated by surgeons in 
foreign countries like Ger¬ 
many and France and I was 
invited to those places recent¬ 
ly for the purpose of deliver¬ 
ing lectures. I would how¬ 
ever like to set the record 
straight regarding some of 
the comments my fellow col¬ 
leagues have made about my 
work. 

I would like to thank Dr P. 
Vcnugopal of the AIIMS for 
putting me at par with Dr 
Donald Ross of the UK, Dr 
A. Carpentier from France 
and Dr C.G. Duran from 
Spam. Though Dr Venugo- 
pal claims to have been the 
first in India to carry out a 
heart transplant, he should 
keep in mind that he manag¬ 
ed to do so almost 28 years 
after Christian Bernard per- 
fonned the first such opera¬ 
tion in 1967 and after thou¬ 
sands of such heart and lung 
transplants had been carried 
out in the USA and Europe. I . 
however, do not enjoy doing 
something which has 
already been done 
because then it is not inven¬ 
tive in nature. 
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Dr Vcnugopal should also 
understand that there is no 
such thing as a "pulse dupli¬ 
cator" and should have 
checked the details with 
other medical scientists in 
the field before commenting 
on the subject. 

I do not attach any import¬ 
ance to Dr Nandy’s remarks, 
who has also been sceptical 
of my work. I would advise 
him to listen to my talk in 
Germany on Baruah-21, in 
the international eonrercnce 
to be held in September this 
year. 

And regarding the unnam¬ 
ed professor who feels that 1 
am "making too much noise" 
about my work, I am sure I 
did not intend to hurt him by 
assaulting his car-drums! 
DrD.R. Baruah, Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 

Knots and ties 

T his is is with reference to 
the article on the tie-up 
between Doordarshan and 
CNN to counter threats from 
foreign networks Tie in the 
.vA:v,(23~29July). 

Neela Lai gives a balanc¬ 
ed view of the Doordarshan- 
CNN tie-up, presenting 
viewpoints both for and 
against the agreement 
However, the drticle does 
contain some fallacies. 

With reference to the bad 
quality of reception that 
CNN faced earlier, the arti¬ 
cle mentions that "now with 


the alliance coming through, 
the American TV giant gains 
direct access to Indian 
homes by bypassing the 
cable operatorV" 

This gives the erroneous 
impression that by virtue of 
the agreement, the CNN 
broadcast will not go 
through cable operators. We 
would like to clarify that 
CNN remains a satellite 
channel and will be received 
either through a personal 
dish antenna or courtesy a 
cable opesator anywhere in 
India. Access to INSAT-2B 
is meant to remedy the distri¬ 
bution problem in the Indian i 
subcontinent created by pre¬ 
viously weak CNN signals. 
The difference now is that I 
instead of the signal coming ! 
from an Arab or Chinese 
satellite, it is being relayed 
by an Indian national satel¬ 
lite for better coverage of 
India. 

The article also mentions 
"the CNN weather map 
which gave away a substanti¬ 
al chunk of the disputed terri¬ 
tory to Pakistan". The gra¬ 
phics used for the map have 
been thoroughly checked 
and we have gone on record 
to categorically state that 
India-controlled Jammu and 
Kashmir had certainly not 
been portrayed as pan of 
Pakistan, as alleged at the 
inaugural press conference. 

Though the article gives 
an insight into the implica¬ 
tions of the DD -CNN agree¬ 
ment. statements like the 


PMpl« watching TV : the tia-up will give them a wider 


above may create confusion 
in the minds of the readers 
regarding a few simple but 
important facts. 

BhaskarPant, PraaidanNndta 
operations, Turner 
International, New Delhi 

Neeta Lai replies 

My information is based on 
what officials in Doordar ¬ 
shan and CNN told me. As 
for "the map which ^ive.s 
away a substantial part of 
India to Pakistan", it was not 
only me, hut other journal¬ 
ists also who pointed out this 
error at the press conference, 
/ stand by my article. 

Dancing shoes 


her way, all the best for the 
future. 

Roy George, Kundara (Kerala) 


Democracy vs 
dictatorship 

T his is with reference to S. 

Halan’s letter which 
appeared under the headline, 
Gamespoliticainsplay, in 
which he sympathised with 
H.M. Ershad, the deposed 
dictator of Bangladesh (27 
August— 2 September). 

Mr Halan, I feel, has never 
visited Bangladesh. He docs 
not know that the people of 
Bangladesh fought for nine 
long years against the 




tnrai Khan: a MtccMD story 

T he article on the most 
sought-after dance direc¬ 
tor of Bollywood, SafoJ 
Khan, made delightful read¬ 
ing (Dancing queen, 6— 12 
August). 

Song-and-dance sequen¬ 
ces undoubtedly play a 
major role in the success of a 
commercial film. In fact, it 
wouldn’t be an exaggeration 
to say that if not for choreo¬ 
graphers like Saroj Khan, 
masala Hindi films would 
have fetched a much poorer 
audience and would have 
generated only half the reve¬ 
nue they do now. 

Here’s wishing the gutsy 
woman, who didn’t put 
away hei* dancing shoes in 
spite of the many hurdles in 


autocratic rule of General 
Ershad. He came to power 
illegally, throwing out the 
elected government of Presi¬ 
dent Sattar. During his nine- 
year-long rule, Ershad tried 
his level best to legalise his 
dictatorship, but the people 
of Bangladesh never accept¬ 
ed him as the democratic Re¬ 
sident of the country. In spite 
of that he enjoyed the sup¬ 
port of India. 

I request Mr Halan not to 
shed crocodile tears for the 
future of democracy in 
Bangladesh. He had better 
take note of the kind of 
democracy prevailing in 
India first. 

Abu! Obalda, Calcutta (West 
Bengal) 
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COUNTERPOINT 


VIR SANGHVI 


RUSHDIE AND 
THACKERAY 

Why doesn 7 the senapati put his money 
where his mouth is? 



In the dictionary, 
the word ban com¬ 
es directly after 
bamboozle, defin¬ 
ed as hoaxing or 
cheating. In my 
book, it comes 
directly after con¬ 
tempt. I have long 
maintained that 
people who want to bum books repres¬ 
ent the lowest form of human life. TTiose 
who want to ban them are merely one 
grade higher. 

By now, we*ve heard all the argu- 
menCI^ for baling books. They require 
us to believe that Islam is so fragile a reli¬ 
gion that its very structure will collapse 
if The Satanic Verses (which even those 
who can afford it have difficulty reading 
till the end) is published. We are asked 
to accept that people who are offended 
by books have the right to deny those of 
us who may not be as offended, the right 
to read them and make up our ownminds. 

Sometimes, the argument is given a 
specious legitimacy by being framed in 
terms of kiddie-pom. Would we want 
books featuring photographs of naked 
children to be circulated? 

Well, of course not, but the real crime 
is not the distribution of the book. The 
crime consists of sexually assaulting 
and photographing children for the pur¬ 
poses of pornography. When we 
approve of the confiscation of kiddie- 
pom, we do so because we wish to close 
down an industry that thrives on irh 
exploitation of children. 

There is no real parallel between bann¬ 
ing kiddie-pom and allowing self- 
righteous windbags and so-called religi¬ 
ous leaders to whip up sentiment against 
books they haven’t read. The reasons for 
confiscating paedophile pornography 
are not related to those advanced to deny 
you and me the right to read The Satanic 
Verses or Rama Retold. 


A ll this is by way of lengthy preface 
to a budding controversy over Sal¬ 
man Rushdie's new book; The Moor\s 
Last Sigh. If you’ve been reading the 
reviews then you’ll know that the city of 
Bombay features prominently in the 
book, (l^n’t ask me how: the only Rush¬ 
die book I could finish was Shame; even 
Midnights Children lost me 40 pages 
from the end.) 

Therefore, it is particularly ironic that 
the one city in India where Rupa & Co. 


have not distributed copies of The 
Moores Last Sigh is Bombay. Appa¬ 
rently, the reason for their reticence is 
the character of Raman Fielding, a cart¬ 
oonist who launches a semi-fascist poli¬ 


tical party. 

You don’t have to be a genius to work 
out who that sounds like, though, to be 
fair to Rushdie, he has gone to considera¬ 
ble lengths to describe Fielding in terms 
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that do not recall Thackeray. 

Thus, the cartoonist is described as 
Isoking like a frog and the gloriously 
overwritten description of the Fuehrer in 
his den will ring no bells at Shiv Sena 
Bhavan: "In his low cane chair with his 
great belly slung across his knees like a 
burglar’s sack, with his frog’s croak of a 
voice bursting through his fat frog’s lips 
and little dart of a tongue licking at the 
edges of his mouth, with his hooded frog¬ 


the Sena’s wrath down on their heads. 

And the Shiv Sena, in turn, has react¬ 
ed in the classic manner of the bully who 
seeks out the weakest boy in school 
from his hiding place behind his desk 
and slaps him across the face. Raj 
Thackeray, nephew of the great man, 
has attacked the book on the grounds 
that Rushdie doesn’t have the satirist’s 
right that Thackeray enjoyed as a cartoo¬ 
nist. And even my friend Pramod Naval- 
kar has told The Asian Age that if the 
book is as offensive as the extracts make 
it out to be. the Sena government will 
ban it all over Maharashtra. 


Ban it? On what grounds'^ Not 
because it is obscene. Not because it 
offeiills a religion (the old Shahabuddin 
argument). Not because it is anti-Indian. 

No, they want to ban it on an entirely 
new ground: it makes fun of Bal 
Thackeray. 

N ow, nobexly likes being made fun 
of. And 1 suspect that Thackeray 
likes it even less than the rest of us. 1 


remember in the late 1970s,the Parsis of 
Bombay had complained about Dom 
Moraes and Bruno Barbey’s Bombay 
(a Time-Life book) on the grounds that it 
had pictures of the Towers of Silence. 

Their ineffectual attempts to get the 
book banned had received a sudden shot 
in the arm when the Shiv Sena also call¬ 
ed for a ban. 

Not because it offended Parsis. Bala- 
saheb couldn’t be bothered with all that 
crow and vulture nonsense; but because 
it was ’anti-Maharashtrian’. 

Mystified, I read and reread the book 
searching for offensive references to 


Maharashtrians. There was, it was true, 
a factual account of the rise of Thacke¬ 
ray and the Sena, but none of it was abu¬ 
sive or vicious. 

1 went off to see Balasaheb to ask him 
why he was so upset. After three glasses 
of warm beer, the self-righteous facade 
cracked a little. 

"Tell me, Vir," he asked, "am I short?" 
The U-uth is that he is of my height so I 
was tempted to say, "Not at all, you are 
very tall." But then, honesty overcame 
me and I said, "No, you are of average 
height." 

"Well then," he barked, eyes flashing, 
"why this bloody Moraes has described 
me as a ’short, bespectacled cartoonist’ ?" 

Ah, so that was the anti- 
Maharashtrian element! 

D espite Bal Thackeray's best efforts, 
Bombay was not banned though the 
Parsi protest resulted in some officious 
censor defacing a picture of a corpse 
being carried into the Towers of Silence. 

In^piteof the general availability of 
the took, no harm was done to Maha¬ 
rashtra. And more to the point, no harm 
was done to Thackeray's stature in the 
public eye. I mean, have you ever seen 
him described as a "fascist dwarf' or 
"chauvinist midget". 

Obviously, people had the sense to 
see that regardless of what Dom Moraes 
thought, Balasaheb was actually a very 
tall...oh, all right!...was of average 
height. 

Unfortunately, it is a lesson that the 
Shiv Sena has forgotten. Fifteen years 
later, Bal Thackeray is stronger than 
ever. Nothing anybody wrote made any 
difference. 

Bal Thackeray needs to recall the les¬ 
sons of that episode. He needs to recogni¬ 
se that no matter how much fun people 
make of him, the public will seethe truth. 

To ban a book is to admit cowardice. 
It is to accept that Salman Rushdie, writ¬ 
ing from his English hideaway still has 
the power to terrorise Bal Thackeray, a 
man who claims to be afraid of nothing. 

If Thackeray is as brave as he says he 
is, let him pul his money where his 
mouth is. Let him ask Rupa to ship thou¬ 
sands of copies of the book to Bombay. 
And let him have the guts to declare that 
he is not scared of an unkind portrait pen¬ 
ned by an expatriate author. 

That will demonstrate his bravery 
much more than all the threats to 
Bangladeshis and Pakistani cricketers 
put together. • 


gy eyes gazing gree¬ 
dily down upon the little 
beedi-rolls of money 
with which his quaking 
petitioners sought to paci¬ 
fy him and which he roll¬ 
ed lusciously between his 
plump little fingers..." 
Why, if 1 had been Rupa I 
would have claimed that 
the character was based 
on Sharad Pawar and 
escaped Thackeray’s 
wrath! 

But of course Rupa 
have not had the imagina¬ 
tion to think of this. 
Instead, they have run sca¬ 
red, fearful of bringing 


To ban a book is 
to admit 
cowardice. It is 
to accept 

that Salman Rushdie (left), writing from his English 
hideaway, still has the power to terrorise Bal 
Thackeray. If Thackeray is as brave as he says he is, let 
him have the guts to declare that he is not scared of 
an unkind portrait penned by an expatriate author 
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CONVERSATION 


'What’s the use if the 


Shiv Sena chief Bal 
Thackeray on himself, 
the Maharashtra 
government, the Enron 
controversy and more 

Sunday: You have often said that you 
admire Hitler. In fact, people call you 
the Hitler of Bombay... 

Bal Thackeray: Why only Bombay? 
Don’t underestimate me. I would like to 
be the Hitler of the whole of Mahrashtra 
and even the country. 

Q: You always talk of dictatorship. 
DonH you have faith in democracy? 

A: Democracy doesn’t exist in this 
country. Here, democracy is a ploy to 
hide one’s sins. 

Q: Why do the people of Bombay fear 
you so much? 

A: What’s the use if the people don’t 
fear you. 

Q: Even the Bombay film industry 
fears you because you have the power 
to ban any film you want to. 



A: They are earning a lot 
of money, leading a com¬ 
fortable life and you say 
that they are scared. What 
I tell them is, ‘If you are 
so scared, then why are 
you living here ?’ 

Q: There are allega¬ 
tions that you have 


If I am iMde the PM of this iniiHrtnf, my priortb 

will be te solve the Jammu aad Kashmir problem. 
Secondly, I will not allow even a single person 
from Pakistan and Bangladesh to live In Indta^ 
And, I will come down heavily on the terrorists" 


control. If anything goes 
wrong, I can still change 
the government. 

Q: If you are offered the 
prime ministership of 
the country, will you 
accept it? 

A: I will have to for the 
betterment of the nation. 


been using some frontal organ!- Q; But there is a feeling that you did To clean the whole set-up, one 
satlons of the Shiv Sena like the not want to take any responsibilities. has to be merciless and 1 will do that. 
Chitra Pal Sena and the Kamgar Sena A; See, this is the basic problem with the 

to threaten people and institutions... people. They don’t appreciate if someo- Q: Should you become the PM, what 

A: They are only used if somebody tries ne is not greedy for position and bene- will be your priorities? 

to act smart. fiis. In fact, I have allowed my men to A First, 1 will solve the Jammu and Kash- 

come to the forefront. mir problem. Secondly, I will not allow 

Q: There is one question that everybo- even a single person from Pakistan and 

dy is asking in Maharashtra: why did- Q: if you had been the CM, would you Bangladesh to live in India. And finally, 
n’t you become the chief minister? have run the government in a much I will come down heavily on the terro- 
A: I always like being with the people better way? lists. ‘Shoot to kill’ will be my order, 

and mixing with them. And I can do that A: Why do you ask that? Can’t you 

without being a CM. change TV channels using a remote Q: Like Indira Gandhi, you are also 
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people don’t fear you' 


1 



being accused of promoiing your fami¬ 
ly interests... 

A Thai is absolutely baseless. Unlike 
Indira Gandhi, who brought Sanjay and 
Rajiv into politics, I have not promoted 
my two sons, Raj and Vadhav. After all, 
if I had wanted to, 1 could have easily 
made them ministers. No one can accuse 
me of nepotism. 

Q: But many people say that Vadhav 
is a second Sai\jay Gandhi... 

A: I admired Sanjay Gandhi for his bold¬ 
ness. Tfie fate of this country would 
have been totally different had he been 
in place of Rajiv. There is nothing to be 
ashamed about him. 

Q: Your second son was in news 
recently. He was accused of poaching 
in a national park near Bombay. 
People say that he has the support of 
the government and the police. 


A: Can you show me any photograph of 
my son hunting animals. It’s suprising 
that when someone clse’s son kills a 
lion, people don’t say anything. But 
since he is my son, The Times of India 
carries a big report. Today, when everyo¬ 
ne is taking about Enron, some people 
are more interested in what my son is 
doing. 

Q: Who is going to be your successor 
in the Shiv Sena? Will it be Raj or 
Vadhav? 

A; Why don’t you ask Narasimha Rao? 
Why don’t you ask Sharad Pawar? Why 
are you asking me this question? My 
sons arc in no hurry to take my position. 

Q: How much time are you able to 
give to your family? You seem to be 
always surrounded by people. 

A: My family.does complain about this, 
but what can I do about it? I have taken 
up a mission and 1 will complete it. 

Q: Given your busy schedule, how do 
you keep yourself fit? 

A: By not taking bribes. 

Q; You have closed down the pubs in 
Pune. Will you do the same in 
Bombay? 

A: I was told by Gopinath Munde (the 
deputy chief minister from the BJP) that 
young girls and boys dance naked and 
smoke drugs in these pubs. This is not 
our culture. I don’t want hippies in this 
country. To protect the values and tradi¬ 


tion of India, I had to close down the 
pubs. 

Q: But the government is not against 
drinking and even you drink beer. 

A: 1 am not Moraraji Desai or Vinoba 
Bhave. Everybody has some habit and 
there is nothing bad about it. 

Q: You started off as an RSS activist. 
Why did you float the Shiv Sena? 

A: The basic difference between the 
Shiv Sena and the RSS is that the former 
is more militant. Militancy among the 
Hindus is very essential to save this coun¬ 
try from a civil war. 

Q: By militancy do you mean that 
people should keep bombs, explosives 
and guns In their homes? 

A: No. I mean that our youths should 
join the army. And they should be able 
to take on the enemy of the nation. It’s 
not necessary that we should keep RDX, 
but we should be like a Doberman: 
always alert. 

Q: Bombay is always a prime target 
for the Pakistani ISI. Have you taken 
any precautions against possible 
attacks? 

A: If they do anything now, they will 
regret it all their life. They have their 
Noorjahan and we have our Lata 
Mangeshkar. What else do they want? 

Q: What is the problem if they listen 
to Lata and you listen Ghulam Ali? 


iMIlllBfUWSiR 

iatiire.tiniilM 
the Enron iwwMr 
proinntniisiltlin 

PMMiy.lllNlf 
6M I®f MIllfRi 

ttMlhninln 

nE|nnann.liniiinl 
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CONVERSATION 


A: Imran, Miandad are all good players 
but they say that playing against India is 
like a jihad. When they are talking of 
war, what are we supposed to do? This is 
no sportsman-like spirit. I won’t allow 
them to play in India. 

Q: You can stop India-Pakistan 
matches in Bombay, but you can’t 
stop them f^om playing in the rest of 
the country... 

A: That’s not true. I called up my people 
in Jammu and Kashmir and asked them 
to stop the match. I have also received 
phone calls from Tamil Nadu and Delhi. 

The Pakistanis cannot - 

play anywhere. 

Q: You had once threa¬ 
tened that if anybody 
touches you’, the ‘enti¬ 
re community’ will be 
wiped out. What did 
you mean by that? 

A: By community I never 
meant the Muslims. I was 
pointing towards the 
Bangladeshis and the 
Pakistanis. We will finish 
them off. We will throw 
them out from India. 

Q: You mean from 
Maharashtra or the 
entire country... 

A: From here. We will 
leave them at the borders. 

Q: But all Muslims are 
wary of you... 

A: Why should they be 
scared of me? 1 am only 
against the 

pro-Pakistanis. 

Q: The Muslim were 
hurt when you defend¬ 
ed the demolition of the 
Babri Masjid. 

A: What about our feelings regarding 
Ram Janmabhoomi, Mathura and Kashi. 

Q: The Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) 
says that Mathura and Kashi are not 
on their agenda... 

A: I will see to it that Kashi and Mathura 
are on their agenda. 


Q: But won’t that hurt Muslim 
sentiments? 

A: Whose country is this? Muslims have 
got Pakistan and the rest is Hindustan. 


Q: Manohar Joshi has been elected 
leader of the Shiv Sena Legislature 
Party by Sena-BJP MLAs... 

A: The MLAs have not elected him. I 
have chosen him. 

Q: But is it correct to exert pressure 
on him? 

A: Joshi has taken many independent 
decisions. But if his policy is wrong, I 
will intervene. But I’m lucky to have a 
man like Joshi as the chief minister. 

Q: There are rumours that Sudhir 
Joshi might become the next chief 


A: If they care for nature then I have no 
objection. 

Q: Will the cancellation of the Enron 
project affect foreign investment? 

A: No. Who is America to dictate terms? 
But I am not against NRls investing here. 

Q: You had said that Sanjay Dutt will 
be released. But he Is still in Jail even 
though it’s been four months since 
your government came to power. 

A: Sanjay Duti should have been releas¬ 
ed by now. 1 will see to that. It’s a very 
complicated case. But we arc taking 






minister. 

A: There are five very capable men in 
this government who are chief minister 
material. But Manohar Joshi will conti- 


Q: What is the reason behind the can¬ 
cellation of the Enron project? 

A: Environment. I am interested in natu¬ 
re. I won’t let them spoil the greenery. 

Q: If the environment is not affected, 
will you allow the power plant to come 


steps to see to it that this boy doesn’t suf¬ 
fer unnecessarily. 

Q: He is not connected with the bomb 
blasts... 

A: No, not at all. And you can check up 
with the CBI. In the very first report, 
they said that he is not involved in the 
bomb blast case. But the Judge didn’t 
agree. Now, if he doesn’t agree, what 
can be done. • 

Intmrvim W0d by Rjtflv BhuMm/BonOmy 


(This Interview was taken for EL TV's popular programme. 
Ru-ba-rU) 
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dooMlikioafifttw iiiM 
tao(fi}iie, 

of CbnuTH^^Shiitefonil ^ 

^tn ^■ 

WS?tmse,prli^dmef 

Hut^rttAmilt!fC0n$rie» 


II llwio Is no «m)piiw^ 
onifMis and tibote diould be 
nonwovaiioaii} 
a^rbod^s mind 00 the 

PrkmMMs$<fr,d0i^ 
^OHhGmdM’scku^e 
i^^mgommimtwas 
g/OH^shwimrtlutpmbe 
Inooifte Jhjllv Gondw 

W Ow war is siidnM Mr 
iUK».tieiiMi|b^aw 
oosaBttyteoacoBMwmel 
Mono. 

hm^Ktway^mgnfss, 
urgh$]xmikf tofiifa tht 

11 Itk • iMO«r tN#inli^ 
A 8 <df t»«aqpi«Med 
sMioM tn wotddmove 


O.TXr. IDMiMAMinciHy, 


election 
commissioner, 
announcing tlua now there 
was no problem withibe, 
CEC, TM Seshan 

P Eocncnik Mono does 
not give us the licence to 
fiaid tnl^ the affluent. 

Manmoh^ Unkm 
finance nUnister, at a 
meeting with pMk sector 
bank executives 

■ At the time, 1 was trying 
to protect The Sotonic 
Venree as the work of 
aomeone who really knew 
Islaot. But it was wtoDg, 
because I dont believe in 
God, so I should not have 
suggested that I did. 

SAUdAN]btsia>i|c,(nid^ 

■ I have an exonotaled 
iny<»o.~i: have pahdbl 
ineaKHM the nngisttwe 
inoidnqt andiQidiaBg ji^ 
in court idtoutn^ 
hudMi)d*8 ailineat diet no 


one can oblitmte or make 
amends for. 

NinaI^xm, yvife rgTthe hsae 
itp^mPUbiifthe 
MustritUlsi who died 
widkinitmtody 

t 

P leanaoireall^havea 
new MGfair every wedc. Bis 
tbepress ndikh 
eve^one*s identity. Pixtt I 
was a nioe guy, now 1 am 

tbedeva. ' 

AKSHAVKjUMAlt^ 
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ON THE ROAD 

RAJDEEP SARDESAI 


DATE WITH 
DYNASTY 

The fault, dear countrymen, lies not in Soniaji 


The Congress has 
discovered its 

niadani-alma. 
Certainly, the 

scene at Lucknow 
airport as Con¬ 
gress workers wait¬ 
ed for their Parva- 
thi to descend from 
her Indian Airlines 
chariot was reminiscent of the glorious 
traditions of the party of the freedom 
movement. F^Iaming red roses in their 
hand, piety in their eyes and with a 
sparkle in their feet the slogan-shouting 
khadi-clad workers braved the security 
cordon and refused to allow anyone to 
stop them from reaching the tarmac 
where their goddess would alight. These 
Congressmen may have been beaten 
into submission by Mulayam, Mayawati 
and Co. in Uttar Pradesh but this was 
their finest hour in years. And as their 
icoii with her daughter finally came into 
view, there was a surge towards the air¬ 
craft. And even though the lady was 
quickly hustled into the waiting car, the 
brief darshan appeared to have satiat ed 
the sycophantic hordes. 

Narain Dutt Tiwari’s followers were 
beaming: "Did you sec the way she smil¬ 
ed and exchanged namaste with Tiwari- 
ji?” said a voice. The ‘official’Jitendra 
Prasad group was equally delighted: 
"She accepted our flowers first," said 
someone. And then there was this octo¬ 
genarian lady, her wrinkles testimony to 
many a political battle, who turned 
excitedly to the ‘rebel’ UP-Congress 
chief, Mohsina Kidwai, "Mohsinaji, she 
recognised you, I am sure she did!" 
And as meaningful glances were 
exchanged everywhere and hands were 
clasped, it seemed as if the Congress 
was now one big happy family headed 
by its Dowager Empress and her heirs. 

The scene in Amethi was no different. 
As Signora Sonia and Signorina Priyan- 


ka entered the town in a motorcade, the 
streets were lined with crowds and the 
walls and trees festooned with posters. 
Little picolo, Rahul might have stayed 
away, but the people of Ameihi seemed 
delighted just to have seen ;» glimpse of 
their first family. For the villagers here, 
it made not a jot of difference that Sonia 
had phoren blood. As one elderly lady in 
the crowd explained, "She may be a fore¬ 
igner to you, but she is our hahunmi'" 
Nor did the fact that Sonia hadn’t visited 
them in four years rankle. "She has been 
in our heart always’" piped the local pan¬ 
wallah. Of course, there were the few 
who were honest enough to admit the 
fringe benefits of being represented by a 
star politician. As a Congress worker in 
Amethi put it, "With Satish Sharma, all 
we got were petrol pumps, now we 
might get some real development!" 

The piece de resistance of course was 
Sonia’s maiden public meeting speech. 
As she spent nine-and-a-half-minutes 
speaking in Hindi, the crowd was ecsta¬ 
tic. And when she spent 47 seconds talk¬ 
ing of her anguish at the tardy progress 
in the Rajiv Gandhi assassination probe, 
the hacks who had descended on Amethi 
were over the moon. "I told you she is 
getting ready to give Rao the boot," said 
one seasoned scribe. And when she 
spent another 54 seconds warning about 
the Nehru-Gandhi legacy being under 
test, the scribes were delirious, "The 
House of Gandhi is back!" 

The House of Gandhi: India’s date 
with dynasty. If the events of Amethi 
proved anything, it is that we remain a 
dynastic democracy. It is a form of 
democracy that seems to have special 
appeal in the South Asian region with a 
real preference for widows and orphans. 
Whether it be Benazir Bhutto, Aung San 
Suu Kyi, Chandrika Kumaralunga (and 
her mother Sirimavo before her). 
Begum Zia (and her main rival Hasina 
Wajed), they have all made political 



Sonia Gandhi In Amethi: rousing 
reception for the bahuranl 

capital of personal bereavement. The 
only other case outside South Asia that 
romes readily to mind is that of Corazon 
Aquino in the Philippines. 

Indeed, the widow and her children 
arc seen to occupy a unique role within 
the South Asian family structure. The 
widow is still perceived as a tragic, isola¬ 
ted figure who deserves sympathy and 
support. As someone who has just lost 
her larger-than-life husband, especially 
in the calamitous circumstances that 
these ladies have, her suffering becomes 
the collective suffering of the nation 
This itself creates a special bond bet¬ 
ween the widow and her children on the 
one hand, and the people on the other, 
thereby investing the bereaved family 
with a popular legitimacy. 

S o, is Sonia set to join the ranksV'That 
is a question that only 10Janpath,and 
the mysterious ‘sources’ who claim to 
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To many of us it does not matter that Sonia has no 
political agenda at the moment or that Rahul and 
Priyanka have even less political experience than 
Rajiv had. What matters is a collective fantasy to be 
ruled by rajas and ranis, not by well-meaning 
republicans; a feudal servility to a family, and not an 
honest assessment of the individual 


be privy lo its shadowy functioning, can 
answer. But while Sonia ponders her 
future, we seem to have already made up 
the lady’s mind for her. In every gesture, 
in every statement that madam makes 
we look for signs of political arrival. Just 
over a year ago, Sonia made a brief 
appearance at the Congress session in 
E)elhi. Her presence was enough to con¬ 
vince the assembled gathering that the 


lady was ready for the big stage. Now, 
more than a year later, Sonia is still wait¬ 
ing in the wings, but already the role of 
her performing the tragedy queen is 
being conjured up. When she attends an 
iftaar dinner thrown by Arjun Singh, we 
think that she’s joining hands with the 
rebels, and when she breaks bread with 
Narasimha Rao, we think that she’s for¬ 
given the old man. It is almost as if wc 


have this romantic vision of vSonia and 
her fresh-faced, fair and lovely children 
leading the nation into the 21 si century. 
Compare them to the ageing, pouting 
democrat, Narasimha Rao and the con¬ 
trast couldn’t be more stark. 1 mean who 
wants to watch a geriatric patriarch lectu¬ 
ring on economic reform when you can 
be in the midst of the beautiful people. 

Forget about it then that Sonia has no 
political agenda at the moment, apart 
from preserving her husband’s legacy 
(although no one barring Mani Shankar 
Aiyar has been able to tell us what that 
legacy implies). Also, forget about the 
fact that Rahul and Priyanka have even 
less political experience than Rajiv had, 
or that the kids are more likely to be spot¬ 
ted at a fashion show than listening to 
speeches in Parliament. For many of us, 
this does not seem to matter. What mat¬ 
ters IS a collective fantasy to be ruled by 
rajas and ranis, not by well-meaning 
republicans; a feudal servility to a fami¬ 
ly, and not an honest assessment of the 
individual. 

It IS we then who have been guilty of 
promoting the dynasty idea, of conferr¬ 
ing on the Nehru-Gandhi family ‘the 
divine right to rule’ that gives them a 
certain legitimacy. And I am not ju.st 
referring to the poor peasant from Ame- 
thi, but also the Citibank exec from Bom¬ 
bay. It is not just the pre-modem feudal 
mind, but also the more sophisticated 
children of democracy who are guilty of 
this. For don’t forget that Morarji Desai 
and V.P. Singh, two of the Prime Mini¬ 
sters who had the temerity not to have 
Nehru blood, were the prime targets of 
middle-class ire. By contrast, Oxbridge- 
educated Rajiv (so what if he dropped 
out?) was representative of the class inte¬ 
rests of the middle-class elite. 

No one seems to know this better than 
Sonia Gandhi. It is this knowledge 
which allows her to enjoy this extraordi¬ 
nary power in our polity, to be given the 
treatment befitting an extra¬ 
constitutional authority, to be contemp¬ 
tuous of formal politics and yet keep her 
options open on entering public life. In 
this context, one image from Amethi 
stays in the mind. As the Congr^s MP 
Rameshwar Thakur was extolling the 
virtues of Soniaji and her progeny, the 
lady turned to Priyanka and the two shar¬ 
ed a wink and a laugh. They may well 
have been laughing at us. • 


(The writer is with New Delhi Televiaion and was a roving 
correspondent with theAnanda Bazar Patrika group) 
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Kashmir, Palestine and Bosnia: 
the interconnection 



The readers of this 
magazine must 
constitute the larg¬ 
est body of 
English speakers 
in the world to be 
virtually inured 

from the tragedy 
that has been enve¬ 
loping the former 
Yugoslavia over the last four or five 
years. While this has been the number 
one international concern in North Ame¬ 
rica, Europe and the member-states of 
the Organisation of the Islamic Confer¬ 
ence (OIC) — in Pakistan, of course, the 
number two concern! — here in India, 
wc have pushed the issue as far on to the 
back-burner as possible, if not off it 
altogether. 

Witness, for instance, the media treat¬ 
ment given to the external affairs mini¬ 
ster’ s statement on Bosnia on the penulti¬ 
mate day of the monsoon session of Parli¬ 
ament. It was buried deep in the far reces¬ 
ses of our newspapers or totally ignored. 
There seems to me to be two basic rea¬ 
sons for this. 

First, the statement managed to say 
nothing at all and wrapped the nothing- | 
ness in a miasma of diplomatic jargon 
that would have left unenlightened any 
but the most assiduous aficionado of 
UN-speak. 

Second, the great Indian public is sim¬ 
ply uninterested. Bosnia is a far-away 
war, taking place amid a welter of incom¬ 
prehensible (and unpronounceable) 
place names: Srebrenica, Gorazde, 
Bihac, even Sarajevo, seem absurdly 
remote from a people who think chang¬ 


ing Connaught Place to Rajiv Chowk is 


NOT ONLY is this surprising, it is infi¬ 
nitely sad. For at the heart of all that has 
been happening in Tito’s Yugoslavia are 
matters of the most profound revelance 
to our nationhood and our survival as a 
nation-state. Yugoslavia, like India, was 
a magnificent exemplar of unity in 
diversity. 

Emerging at the end of World War I 
from the detntus of the Austro- 
Hungarian empire, Yugoslavia was forg¬ 
ed from a multitude of ethnic diversities: 
Serbian Orthodox, Roman Catholic, 
Islam; a myriad languages, of which 
even the major national language, Serbo- 
Croatian, was a melange of the dialects 
of Serbia and Croatia; and a profound 
awareness of ethnic identities labelled 
as "nationalities": Slovenia, Croatia, Ser¬ 
bia, Bosnia-Herzegovina, Montenegro 
and Macedonia. 

Slovenia was German-speaking, cul¬ 
turally affiliated to neighteuring Aus¬ 
tria and Roman Catholic by religion. 
Croatia, too, was Roman Catholic but 
affiliated by a history of collaboration in 
World War II to Germany against the 
Serbs. It contained a substantial minori¬ 
ty of Hungarian-speakers along its bor¬ 
ders with Hungary. 

To the south, Croatia stretched along 
the Adriatic Sea and contained the histo¬ 
ric resort of Dubrovnik, much-coveted 
by Germany as its outlet to the Mediterra¬ 
nean (which explains Gennany’s unu¬ 
sual interest in the break-up of Yugosla¬ 
via). Serbia, the heartland of former 
Yugoslavia, was Orthodox by religion. 



fiercely nationalistic by temperament 
and rough-hewn in character. 

In and around the town of Kosovo, in 
Serbia, was a substantial concentration 
of Albanian-speaking Muslims. Monte¬ 
negro (the ‘Dark Mountains’) was, as 
the name indicates, a mountain fastness 
along the border with Albania, contain¬ 
ing a considerable minority of Albanian¬ 
speaking Muslims scattered among a 
majority of Orthodox Serbs. 

To the south lay Macedonia (capital: 
Skopje, birthplace of Alexander the 
Great), wedged between Bulgaria and 
Greece, both of whom have cultural and 
.historical claims on the identity and 
loyalty (and even territory!) of the 
Macedonians. 

And, finally, in Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
a Yugoslavia within a Yugoslavia: a 
majority of Islamic Slavs conceniiated 
in tlie central and southern districts but 
also dominant in signiticant enclaves 
along the eastern border with Serbia, 
enveloped on the east by ethnic Serbs, 
on the north and west by ethnic Croats 
and on the north-west by the so-called 
Krajinian Serbs. A total of some 30 mill¬ 
ion people following three major relig¬ 
ions and speaking half-a-dozen major 
languages. 
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DISTURBANCES IN THE VALLEY (left): For 

half-a-century now, neither Pakistan nor the 
OIC could get the Islamic world to take an 
anti-India posture on even Kashmir 

WAR IN BOSNIA (above): India is silent on this 
issue. When it does bestir itself to speak on 
Bosnia, it resorts to diplomatic gobbledegook 


FOR AN Indian, this seems a natural; for 
a European, a monstrous artificial con¬ 
struct. And therein lies the relevance of 
Yugoslavia’s nationhood to our o>vn. In 
India, virtually any segment of 30 mill¬ 
ion (3 crorc) Indians will display the eth¬ 
nic diversity of former Yugoslavia: con¬ 
sider Calcutta, along with the districts of 
Howrah and South 24 Parganas, consti¬ 
tuting some 30 million souls and you 
will see what I mean. 

For 50 years, from the Munich Agree¬ 
ment to the fall of the Berlin Wall, the 
world fought to give freedom to Cze¬ 
choslovakia: the first thing Czechoslova¬ 
kia did with its freedom was to declare 
that Czechs and Slovaks could not possi¬ 
bly live together. They broke into two 
nation-stales. The population of an aver¬ 
age European state is less than that of the 
National Capital Territory of Delhi! 

Only half-a-dozen European states 
have a population approximating Tamil 
Nadu’s. It takes 15 states of the Euro¬ 
pean Union to begin matching the popu¬ 
lation of Uttar Pradesh alone! And 
Luxembourg and Liechtenstein, 
Monaco and Andorra, Cyprus and Malta 
(all sovereign states!) have together a 
population less than that which lies bet¬ 
ween Kotla Mubarakpur-Defence 


Colony-Lajpat Nagar and Masjid Moth- 
Greater Kailash! 

THE GERMANS, therefore, thought 
nothing of getting, first, the European 
Union and, next, the UN Security Coun¬ 
cil to line up behind them in beginning 
the break-up of former Yugoslavia. 
Flush with the triumph of the reunifica¬ 
tion of Germany in 1990, united Ger¬ 
many took its first major bow on the 
international stage in 1991 by insisting 
on the dismemberment of Yugoslavia. It 
was the recognition of Slovenia and 
Croatia as independent Republics, fol¬ 
lowed swiftly by their admittance to the 
United Nations, that began the process 

Our vote against the partition 
of Palestine was an act of 
principle. That one act of 
principle aligned us with the 
Arab worid against all the 
nuichinations which Pakistan 
resorted to in the name of 
Islam 


of one Yugoslavia disintegrating into 
five sovereign states. 

The partition of Yugoslavia, like the 
partition of undivided India, has brought 
in its wake millions of homeless 
refugees, countless lakh civilian casualt¬ 
ies of war, hundreds of thousands dead, 
mass rape as a deliberate act of war, 
unprecedented genocide on a scale not 
known since the Nazi holocaust. 

And while the world shudders, India 
sleeps. 

What a fall, my countrymen! In 1947, 
there was a similar European mono¬ 
ethnic assault on the plurality which 
comes naturally to Asia: the partition of 
Palestine. The first vote which indepen¬ 
dent India cast in the United Nations 
was its vote against the partition of 
Palestine. We had just been through the 
terrible trauma of the partition of India. 
We were in a commission of three that 
were dead set against the horrendous 
consequences of partitioning Palestine; 
Yugoslavia (under Soviet pressure) and 
Iran (under the Shah) left us when it 
came to the vote; we alone had the coura¬ 
ge of our conviction to plead for a multi¬ 
ethnic, pluralistic, democratic, federat¬ 
ed state of Palestine. 

Our vote against the partition of 
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Palestine was an act of principle. That 
one act of principle aligned us with the 
Arab world against all the machinations 
which Pakistan resorted to in the name 
of Islam. 

THE INDIA which spoke out on Palesti¬ 
ne is now an India that is silent on 
Bosnia. An India, moreover, which, 
when it does bestir itself to speak on 


Bosnia, resorts to diplomatic gobblede- 
gook. That is how far we have fallen. 
Why have we fallen to the depth at 
which the diplomatic correspondent of 
the Indian Express actually piaiscs our 
Bosnia policy? Can there be a blacker 
badge of shame than praise from the bar¬ 
king dogs of the Goenka stable? 

I suspect the reason is that thinking in 
the South Block on Bosnia is informed 
by the same shallowness that the Indian 
Express habitually, perhaps genetically, 
exhibits. There aie two parallel strands 
to that thinking: one, that since the OIC 
is pro-Bosnia, we should be anti- 
Bosma; two, that since Bosnia co¬ 
sponsored Pakistan’s aborted human 
rights resolutions on Kashmir, why 
should we be pro-Bosnia. Right? 

No, wrong. Yugoslavia was a multi¬ 
ethnic, pluralistic, composite nation. 
Ergo, offensive to Europe’s narrow iden¬ 
tification of nationality with ethnicity. 
There is no greater danger to India’s 
nationhood than the imposition of the 
European concept of ethnicity as nation¬ 
hood on the composite Indian nation. 
The argument for wrenching Kashmir 


from India parallels the argument 
behind wrenching Slovenia and Croatia 
from composite Yugoslavia. 

In standing up for multi-ethnicity in 
former Yugoslavia, indeed, in standing 
up for multi-ethnicity in contemporary 
Bosnia-Herzegovina, we would be stan¬ 
ding up for the Indian concept of nation¬ 
hood as against the narrow Western 
version. 


Second, wc would also be securing 
our doors against Western intrusion in 
Kashmir on grounds analogous to their 
intrusion since 1990 in Yugoslavia and 
now in Bosnia-Her/egovina through the 
51-49 per cent formula for the dismem¬ 
berment of Bosnia-Herzegovina into a 
Muslim nation and a non-Muslim nation. 

Third, even as former Yugoslavia 
was a symbol of secularism, so also is 
the sovereign state oi Bosnia- 
Herzegovina based on the secular prin¬ 
ciple that Muslims, Croats and Serbs 
can live together. The reduction of 
Bosnia to a postage-stamp Islamic state 
would pave the way to the argument that 
a postage-stamp Islamic state of Kash¬ 
mir would, population-wise and area- 
wise, be larger even than Bosnia, so why 
not azaadi for the Valley? 

Fourth, five sovereign states have 
replaced one nation-stale in Yugoslavia 
because of the application of the prin¬ 
ciple of self-determination to parts of a 
sovereign state. It is precisely this prin¬ 
ciple which Pakistan and their nefarious 
cohorts, as much in the West as in the 
OIC, are attempting to apply to J&K. Do 


we wish to fall into that trap? 

Fifth, the Serbs and Croats were and 
are mutually responsible for ethnic 
cleansing not only in Croatia and Serbia 
but also in Krajina and the eastern 
Muslim-majority enclaves of Bosnia. 
Notwithstanding some (and reprehensi¬ 
ble) imitations of Serbian-Croatian tac¬ 
tics in Muslim-controlled areas of 
Bosnia, overwhelmingly it are the 
Muslims of Bosnia who have been innoc¬ 
ent victims of plunder, rape, murder and, 
genocide. And, shockingly, instead of 
recognising this, India has pathetically 
attempted to equate Serb and Croat with 
the virtually defenceless Bosnian 
Muslim. 

IS THIS just or fair? And does not the 
nation with the world’s second-largest 
Muslim population — I mean India — 
not need to speak out on Bosnia, especia¬ 
lly when we so readily jump to the defen¬ 
ce of the Indian diaspora in Fiji or Guya¬ 
na or even Sri Lanka? Docs our secular¬ 
ism not apply to external relations? 
Indeed, does common humanity not app¬ 
ly to international affairs? Have we real¬ 
ly assassinated Gandhiji in his soul and 
lit the funeral pyre of Panditji’s prin¬ 
ciples? Is there no moral dimension to 
foreign policy? 

Let us never forget—even if the Indi¬ 
an Express always does and as the South 
Block is now beginning to do in the 
name of its much-vaunted "pragma¬ 
tism" — that if Bosnia votes with 
Pakistan, it is because Pakistan votes 
with Bosnia and India does not. India 
was the only non-Islamic state to vote 
against Israel in 1947. For half- 
a centur>' after that ^'ote, neither Paki¬ 
stan nor the OIC could get the Islamic 
world to take an anti-India posture on 
any issue, not even Kashmir. 

We drove the Arab world out of 
Pakistan's arms and into India’s b> stan¬ 
ding up for secularism in a pluralistic 
society and sovereignty in international 
relations. If we have lost Bosnia (and 1 
do not believe we have done so defini¬ 
tively) it is because we have sacrificed 
larger principles at the altar of narrow — 
and ultimately self-defeating — 
considerations. 

Can Pranabt/tf break the shackles of 
my former colleagues in the foreign ser¬ 
vice and take the South Block back to 
the higher reaches of the Nehruvian 
vision? I hope so. I pray he will. • 

its it at all nacassary for ma to raltarata If) this waak's 
bmadsida that tha vlawa axprassad In this column ara 
mlna and do not bind, or avan parhaps raflact. tha vlaws of 
my party andgovammant?) 



For 50 years, from 
the Munich 
Agreement to the 
fall of the Berlin 
Wall, the world 
fought to give 
freedom to 
Czechoslovakia: the 
first thing 
Czechoslovakia did 
I with its freedom 
I was to declare that 
Czechs and Slovaks 
could not possibly 
live together 
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IN RAJIV’S NAME 


H OW would the citizens of 
London react if Piccadilly 
Circus was renamed Mar¬ 
garet Thatcher Circus? 
Would New Yorkers be 
upset if Times Square became Reagan 
Square? 

Well, of course, they would. So, is it 
any wonder that the Government of Indi¬ 
a’s decision to rename Connaught Cir¬ 
cus after Indira Gandhi and Connaught 
Place after her son Rajiv so angered the 
citizens of Delhi? 

The renaming was announced on 19 
August, a day before Rajiv Gandhi’s 
birth anniversary and had the effect of 
swinging public opinion violently again¬ 
st the Gandhi family. Cynics might sus¬ 
pect that Narasimha Rao’s intention was 
to pre-empt any assault by Sonia Gan¬ 
dhi, but no, the change had been demand¬ 
ed by the greatest Rajiv loyalist of them 
all — Mani Shankar Aiyar, MP and 
Sunday columnist. 

Aiyar is unrepentant. “Connaught 
Place is in the heart of Delhi. So, why 
should we retain a name given by the Bri¬ 
tish? This is a fitting tribute to two great 
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Delhiites resent the 
renaming of 
Connaught Place 


Prime Miinsters who happen to be relat¬ 
ed by blood.*' 

Almost everyone else disagrees. 

“I do not understand why the historici¬ 
ty of the place has to be erased to placate 
politicians," says Khushwant Singh, a 
well-known columnist and former edi¬ 
tor of The Hindustan Times, "What will 
happen when the BJP comes at the Cen¬ 
tre and goes about renaming roads and 
other landmarks? What kind of histori¬ 
cal veracity will be left then?" he 
enquires. 

Adds Sayed S. Shafi, the former chief 
town planner of Delhi and member of 
the Urban Arts Commission, "All this is 
like the theatre of the absurd. It is sad 
that a sophisticated man like Aiyar 
should go absolutely haywire. After all, 
there has to be a limit to sycophancy." 


According to Shafi, there is absolutely 
no method in this madness: "This is not 
honouring but mocking our national 
leaders," he says. 

W hat has created such a furore is that 
Aiyar has set about renaming not 
just any street comer, but a shopping 
complex which is as synonymous with 
Delhi as India Gate or Red Fort. 

Connaught Place was named after the 
Duke of Connaught to commemorate 
his visit to India in 1921. Mani Shankar, 
for his part, argues that "the only contri¬ 
bution the Duke made to the history of 
India was that he visited Delhi". 

But the Duke did a little more than 
just sightsee while he was in town. Dur¬ 
ing his visit, the Duke also laid the foun¬ 
dation stone of the Parliament House 
and the India Gate. A plaque, inscribed 
in English, Hindi and Urdu, recording 
the event can still be seen at Parliament 
House — so the Duke was not entirely 
uninvolved with the history of India. 

Aiyar also feels that Connaught Place 
is designed in such a way that it repres¬ 
ents the martyred mother embracing 
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the martyred son. 

Plus, in the vicinity of CP 
is the Nehru Park (inci¬ 
dentally, this was also 
renamed sometime back. 
Originally, it was called 
Central Park). An emotio¬ 
nal Aiyar feels that the 
picture will be complete 
with the renaming. 

Let alone politicians, 
even the shopkeepers in 
Connaught Place resent 
Aiyar’s proposal. Says 
O.P. Tandon, the owner 
of Wengers a confectione¬ 
ry shop, "We have been I 
here since 1926 and as rr 
one of the oldest shopkee- 1 
pers, I strongly ()bjeci to 
the renaming." He adds, 
"Besides it will create pro¬ 
blems for national and 
international visitors 
who come to visit CP and 
would find Rajiv Chowk instead. 



The Duke of Connaught did more than just 
sightsee. During his visit, he laid the 
foundation stone of Parliament House 
(above) and India Gate 


I n Delhi, there arc over 100 roads and 
other landmarks that have been named 
after Nehru, Indira and Rajiv. There is 
the Indira Gandhi International Airport, 
Indira Gandhi Open University, Jawa- 


harlal Nehru University and the Rajiv 
Gandhi Bhawan The list is endless. The 
case IS not different in the other metros 
cither (See box). 

But even while such names are issues 
with abandon, it must be recalled that 
Indira Gandhi herself was opposed to 


the renaming of roads 
and landmarks. 

And recently, when 
this issue was raised in 
Parliament on 22 August, 
it led to a noisy walk-out. 
.lanata Dal MP Inder Guj- 
ral pointed out, ."Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi herself was opposed 
to such tinkering with 
history. By changing the 
name you (the leading 
party) arc doing a disser¬ 
vice to yourself, a disser¬ 
vice to history and a dis¬ 
service to the memories 
of those you revere." 

n lllQt Malhotra 

LUJUSI also condemned Aiyar 

he calling this move "the 

height ot sycophancy", 
use S.B. Chavaa, the home 

minister wlu) had okayed 
Aiyar’s suggestion, tried 
to turn the tables on the 
B JP by referring to the renaming of Bom¬ 
bay as Mumbai. Malhotra defended his 
party’s position by saying that "when an 
existing name has to be changed, the 
chief minister has to sanction the deci¬ 
sion. This was not done in this case." 
Malhotra wanted to know why 



The National Libiaiy of Caleatta: 

Formerly known as the Imperial 
Library, it has the country’s largest 
collection of books and archival 
material. 

Tho SldO'Kanha Dahar: Sometimes 
referred to as Calcutta’s Hyde Park, 
the former Esplanade East is 
frequently the venue of political 
rallies, demonstrations and debates. 
Sido-Kanhu were tribals who revolted 
against British rule. It is still popularly 
known as Esplanade East. 

MnayBaiialOlnasliBag: Daihousie 
«|6quare was renamed after the three 
revolutionaries who shot a Britisher 
while trying to storm Writers’ 
Buildings, the seat of the state 
government. Still popularly referred 
to asikittKiusle Square. 


The NetaJI Subhash Dock: One of the 

two functioning docks of Calcutta 
was formerly known as King 
George's Dock It is situated on the 
eastern bank of river Hooghly. 

Minerva Theatre: The old but 

recently renovated cinema hall has 
been renamed Chaplin. 

Sunitt Roy/tMmMm 


BOMBAY 

Sahakarl Bhaadar: The earlier 
Majestic Hotel is now a departmental 
store with government-regulated 
rates and also houses a hostel for 
MLAs. It is popularly known by its 
new name. 

Hatatma Chewlc The Flora Fountain 
is located at the junction of four main 


roads in Bombay. It was renamed in 
1961 to commemorate those who 
died in 1955 protesting the division of 
Bombay state into Maharashtra and 
Gujarat. Popularly called ‘Fountain’. 

B.B.D. Bag, Calcutta (laft), and Mumbai: 
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Aurangzeb Road 

and Babar Road in Delhi 
have not been renamed 
"After all, the Mughals 
were also invaders and 
colonisers like the Bn- 
tish," he says 

Aiyar counters this by 
saying that "though 
Aurangzeb was a tyrant, 
he was born in India and 
he died m India' After all 
this, the onb concession 
Chavan mad». was that he 
agreed to drop the Chowk 
and call it Rajiv Place and 
Indira Place 



B ut this has not dimini¬ 
shed the anger at the under 
renaming The New 
Delhi Traders Associa¬ 
tion called tor a bandh on 
24 August protesting against the 
Union home ministry’s decision A 
press release issued by them claimed 
that 'by this decision an attempt was 
being made to divide the one totally 
integiated maiket into two /ones bet¬ 
ween the mother and the son" 

Mediaperson Amita Malik also dis¬ 


"Connaught Place is in the heart of Delhi. 
So, why should we retain a name given by 
the British?" asks Aiyar (left). "I don’t 
understand why the historicity of the place 
has to be erased," says Singh 


misses Aiyar’s argument that the rena¬ 
ming was a patnotic gesture In a news¬ 
paper interview, she wondered how 
patriotism would Hounsh in a place like 
a shopping complex 

Malik IS in a majority it seems Says 
Madhu Vajpayee of the Conservation 
Society in Delhi, The citi/ens must be 


consulted before the min¬ 
isters take such outrageo¬ 
us decisions " 

A rational approach to 
the situation is given by 
Ashish Baneriee. secreta¬ 
ry INTACT! (Indian 
National Trust for Art 
and Cultural Heritage) 
"Erasing the erstwhile 
symbols of subjugation 
does not make sense In 
our overzealousncss to 
honour them, we actually 
reduce the sanctity of the 
)elhi. departed leaders" 

. What these various 

Cn by renamings actually go to 

. ? ^ show IS that even after 48 

^ years of Independence, 

dIbCC Indian psyche is still 

^ to shake off the years 

under foreign yoke Ren- 
—aming is not the way to a 
national identity After all, there have 
already been over hundreds of buildings 
named alter the Nehru family What 
gcK)d will another such landmark do"^ 
Specially when people will continue 
to call it Connaught Place and not Rajtv 
Chowk • 

AmUaPmndm/MewDoM 




Vsannata Jlfabai IMyan: Formerly, 
Victoria Gardens, Bombay’s zoo and 
botanical gardens were named after 
Shivaji’s mother No one, however, 
refers to it by its official name Or, for 

ir irtacas, imfaailllar places 



that matter by the old one Tourists 
and city dwellers alike simply call it 
the zoo 

Jyatlln Phale Market: Still popularly 
known as Crawford Market, this 
wholesale fruit and vegetable market 
covers an area of 72,000 sq yd 

ijia Bavaibm/Booitmy 

DELHI 

PariiaoMat Haase: The Chamber of 
Princes, under British rule, was 
inaugurated by Lord Irwin in 1921 
The foundation stone was laid by the 
Duke of Connaught—of Connaught 
Place fame 

Vijay ClNiwk: Another prominent 
Delhi landmark, this is the venue of 
the£oncluding ceremony of the 
Republic Day celebrations. Beating 


the Retreat Earlier, called the Great 
Place, no one remembers it by its 
original name 

Sttchata KripaiaBi HoipilM: The 

Lady Hardinge Hospital in central 
Delhi has been renamed. Most 
Delhiites continue calling It by its 
former name and are not even aware 
of Its new name 

Lok Havak JavasiBlnsli 1^ 

The older generation still calls it the 
Irwin Hospital but amongst the 
younger lot it is referred to as the 
LNJP hospital 

Daaa Bayal OpaAyay Marg: Minto 
Road was renamed when the Janata 
Party came to power in 1977 Except 
for RSS-types, most people in Delhi 
still call it Minto Road 
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INOER MALHOTRA 


Sitting on thin ice 


Indo-American relations touch a new low 


■ Just when the United 
States and China were 
announcing the possi¬ 
bility of an early sum¬ 
mit between Bill Clin¬ 
ton and Jiang Zemin, 
India-America rela¬ 

tions once again got 
bedevilled fot more reasons than one. 

There is the dogged American deter¬ 
mination not to do anything about 
Pakistan’s persistent and blatant support 
to terrorism in Jammu and Kashmir, 
which Washington has now reaffirmed 
with an utter lack of sensitivity. At no 
time have the Americans been uninform¬ 
ed of the lange and ramifications of the 
Pakistani trans-border export of terror¬ 
ism into Indian territory. During the last 
two months, however, they have been 
monitoring the dastardly 
activity very closely from 
the Indian side of the 
Line of Control. This is 
so because of the four sur¬ 
viving hostages held by 
the infamous AI-Faran, 
ol whom one is an Ameri¬ 
can national. 

Other sources and 
means at its disposal 
apart, the famous US 
Delta Force has deputed 
its experts to Kashmir 
with their supci-secret 
state-of ihc-art devices 
of detection and surveil¬ 
lance. The Americans, 
therefore, know who 
exactly the Al-Faran 
thugs are and who they 
are being manipulated by 
and from where. And yet, 
there is no way they are 
going to acknowledge 
Pakistaiii complicity in 
the most barbaric form of 
terrorism — taking and 
killing of hostages. 

No less remarkable is the American 
^ intransigence about supplying Pakistan 
99 phisticated weaponry, despite the Pre- 
Amendment. Vigorous Indian 
g, including the Prime Mini¬ 




ster’s reply to President Clinton’s letter, 
his talks with the visiting US Senators 
and others, similar efforts by Pranab 
Mukherjee and so on, have also been bru¬ 
shed aside with a flippant wave of the 
hand. 

Meanwhile, an array of top US digni¬ 
taries, including defence secretary Willi¬ 
am Perry and undersecretary of state 
Peter Tarnott, have been bending over 
backwards to reassure Pakistan that it 
will get its "arms package" and that Sena¬ 
tor Hank Brown, the author of the Con¬ 
gressional motion for a "one-time 
waivef" of the Pressler Amendment, 
would introduce a fresh legislation on 
the subject next month. 

And this brings me to Senator 
Brown’s visit to New Delhi in the com¬ 
pany of Senator Arlen Spector, who is 



What is remarkable is the American intransigence about 
supplying Pakistan sophisticated weaponry, despite the 
Pressler Amendment. Vigorous Indian pleading, including 
Narasimha Rao’s (left) written communication to President 
Clinton, has been brushed aside with a flippant wave of the 
hand 


chairman of the powerful Senate Intellig¬ 
ence Committee, their subsequent 
sojourn in Islamabad and its disastrous 
aftermath. The two Senators, with Mr 
Spector doing most of the talking. 


announced to the wide world that P.V. 
Narasimha Rao had shown a willingness 
to agree to a five-nation conference of 
India, Pakistan, US, Russia and China to 
fliscuss "nuclear non-proliferation in 
South Asia" They, therefore, wanted 
the I ^S administration to take the "lead" 
to organise such a conference! 

For once New Delhi lost no time in 
contradicting this nonsense. The idea of 
the five-power conference was rejected 
out of hand as soon as it was suggested 
to this country in 1991. It i ould not, the¬ 
refore, have been revived by the Prime 
Minister. The official spokesman who 
refuted the Senators’ claim went so far 
as to accuse them of being part of "some 
disinformation campaign". This is an 
extremely serious charge and raises the 
question whether those deliberately mis- 
-representing this count¬ 
ry’s position are worthy 
of being partners in a di¬ 
alogue with it. 

In fairness, however, 
the other side of the coin 
must also be mentioned. 
The two Senators have 
quoted Narasimha Rao as 
having told them that he 
would like to have a "zero 
nuclear weapon legime 
in ten to 15 years". They, 
evidently, conveyed their 
understanding of their 
conversation with the 
Pnme Minister to Bena¬ 
zir Bhutto who immedia¬ 
tely suggested that the 
"Rao suggestion” should 
be "reduced to writing". 
Did the Prime Minister 
make no such remark and 
the Senators dreamt it 
up? Or did he suggest a 
worldwide "zero nuclear 
weapon regime" which 
the American worthies 
mistook for a commit¬ 
ment confin^ to India and Pakistan only? 

My pained premise is that once again 
wc have become victims of New Delhi’s 
terribly flawed negotiating style with 
the hectoring Americans. • 



















I 



O n 24 August, when his 
sons-in-law raised the ban¬ 
ner of revolt, Andhra 
Pradesh chief minister 
N.T. Rama Rao warned 
that the state would go up in flames. “I 
will go to the people," he said, "and they 


Rama Rao had'single-handedly cicat- 
ed the Telugu Desam Party (TDP) in 
1982 and run it with an iron hand for 13 
long years. Overnight, he was left with 
no party and no political identity card. 

Even at the age of 75, he had roused 
himself from hybernation to lead the 


TDP to a massive victory in Andhra 
Pradesh last year. He had 225 legislators 
with him at that time. In his hour of 
reckoning, he was left with less than 20 
Ml As. 

ow did all this happen? How did it 
all go so wrong? Why was it that 



will do justice to me." 

On 31 August, when 
the Speaker read out 
NTR\s two-line resigna¬ 
tion letter in the Assem¬ 
bly, Rama Rao lay sick in 
a hospital bed having 
coughed up blood and 
with a pulmonary and 
heart problem. His wife, 
Lakshmi Parvathi, lay 
sedated in a sick bed besi¬ 
de him with low blood 
pressure and exhaustion. 
Not a voice rose in his 
defence. And no one took 
to the streets in his favour. 

That was the end of 
Nandamuri Taraka Rama 
Rao’s short rule after his 
triumphant return to 
power last December. 
And with it ended many 
of NTR’s dreams. 

His dream, for instan¬ 
ce, of leading the Nation¬ 
al Front to victory at the 
Centre. And his dream of 
seeing his wife at the 
helm of affairs in the state 

But for all his feel of 
the fxilitical pulse, Nl’R 
has always lived in a 
world of his own. Everyo¬ 
ne knew a coup was immi¬ 
nent. Rama Rao knew it 
himself. Which is why he 
cut short his visit to the 
UK in July. 

But he couldn't get 
himself to believe it. For, 
to acknowledge that fact 
^^ould have meant 
Acknowledging that he 
not invincible. 
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RIGUES 


Chandrababu Naidu 
dethrones NTR to become 
the chief minister of 
Andhra Pradesh 


suddenly, NTR found all doors closed 
on him—deserted by his family, his par- 
lymen, his fans and even the National 
Front leadership that had oticc thought 
so highly of his political skills that it 
made him the chairman? 

The answer is not very simple. 


Because, the problem itself is a combina¬ 
tion of politics, personalities and the 
intrigues within the ruling family in 
Andhra Pradesh. 

What precipitated the present crisis, 
however, was the growing clout of | 
NTR’s wife, Lakshmi Parvathi, in both 


bd ramesh 



the government and the party. Rama 
Rao married Parvathi in August 1993. It 
was by all standards a bold step to take 
for someone in his position. Apart from 
the huge age difference between the 
two, Lakshmi Parvathi was a married 
woman when their romance began. She 
divorced her first husband, Veeragan- 
dham Subba Rao, a harikatha artist, and 
deserted her 16-year-old son to marry 
Rama Rao. 

Many people then believed that the 
marriage will do no good for NTR’s poli¬ 
tical career since there is this deep bias 
against second wives among 
Andhraites. There was this feeling that 
the voters would not back Rama Rao. In 
fact, in the run-up to the 1994 Assembly 
polls, the Congress had even tried to 
paint NTR as a wife-stealer. 

But as Rama Rao and Parvathi hit the 
road, the crowds came in unprecedented 
numbers. They even cheered him all the 


Once NTR came to power 
with a massive mandatei it 
was clear that Lakshmi 
Parvathi was not content 
with being just a caring wHe, 
fondly looking after her 
powerful husband. She soon 
consolidated her position 
both in the government and 
the parly. And people began 


done 


way. And as Rao pushed his wife more 
and more into the limelight, it seemed as 
if the people had accepted Parvathi as 
well. It also helped that she is an extreme¬ 
ly articulate woman and an excellent 
speaker. 
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There was a time when NTH always consulted 
Chandrababu Naidu, his son-in-law and finance 
minister, over key appointments. But all that 
changed after Lakshmi Parvathi came into Rama 

Rao’slife 


I 


There would have been no probienib 
had NTR lelt il at that But apparently, 
Rama Rao had bigger things in mind for 
her And she had great ambitions as 
well One of the first post victory photo¬ 
graphs ihiit appealed in the local press 
was that of Lakshmi Paivathi carrying 
NTR s tiffin box to his office in the 
seen tan at 

But as davs passed it was clear that 
I akshmi Pai\ ithi was not content with 
being )ust a caring wife fondly looking 
after her powerful husband She soon 
consolidated her position both in the 
gtwemment and the party People began 
flocking to hei to get things done In 
fact hen the Anclhia Piadesh Civil 
I ibcrties Comnnltec petitioned the 
goscmineiit to lift the ban on the 
Peoples Wat Group (PWG) its leader 
K 0 Kannabhiran first appioaehed 
1 akshmi Parvathi with the request ^^lr 
tvmcn bureauciats anil initrest groups 
bciian to pay obeisance to the wife rather 
than the chief minister And when NTR 
himself made it cleai that she was his 
heir appaicnt the informal transfei of 
poster was complete 

B ut for all her self confessed dedica 
lion to him Lakshmi Parvathi was to 
betray NIR in the most anexpeeted of 
ways She formed hei own group of 
loyal legislators and what smore Parva 
thi indulged in the most blatant acts of 
corruption 1 or a man who has a clean 
image and has leturned to power on the 
reputation ol running a comparatively 
elcanet administration nothing could 
have been more damaging for NTR 
It s an open secret in Hyderabad that 
Parvathi entertained no one who did not 
bnng a gift of jewc llery or sans That no 
land 01 business deal got done without a 
cut 1 he people even knew the names of 
hci middlemen 

Rama Rao has denied this categorical¬ 
ly and repeatedly asked his wife s critics 
to provide him with hard evidence of her 
corruption He even went to the extent of 
say ing I may not be Lord Ram to make 
hei go through the asm patiksha, but I 
will definitely kill her if iny of this is 
proved 

Though no such evidence was ever 
placed before NTR, Lakshmi Parvathi 
nevertheless earned the reputation of 
be mg an extremely corrupt woman 
The second, and more sustainable 
charge against Parvathi was that she was 
interfering in the affairs of the Tclugu 
Desam and the administration In his 
eight months in power, Rama Rao nomi- 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


nated hi s people to at least 20,000posts 
— from mandal presidents to corpora¬ 
tion chairmen. Earlier, NTR would 
always consult his sons-in-law, 
Chandrababu Naidu and Daggubati Ven- 
kateswara Rao, on the appointments. 
But now, it was only Lakshmi Parvathi. 

T he line between legitimate and illegi¬ 
timate politics has always been thin 
in the Telugu Desam. The man, who ran 
the campaign against Lakshmi Parvathi 
for being an extra-constitutional 
authority, was himself a parallel power 
centre for long in the state’s history. 

Chandrababu Naidu was NTR’s son- 
in-law and Congress minister for cine¬ 
matography when NTR launched the 
TDP in 1982. Naidu had then run a vitu¬ 
perative campaign against him, claim¬ 
ing that he would easily defeat the film 
star in a straight contest. 

What happened, 
however, was that Naidu 
lost badly against a little 
known TDP nominee 
from Chandragiri, while 
NTR and the TDP came 
to power. Within a week, 

Naidu was pleading with 
NTR for an entry into the 
party. 

According to former 
party general secretary 
and MP P. Upendra’s 
account in his book, 

Gatham Swagatham, 

NTR yielded and put the 
proposal up before the 
party’s general body mee¬ 
ting. To his surprise, he 
was faced with vehement 
opposition. So, he set up 
a five-member commit¬ 
tee to look into the matter 
and asked Upendra to per¬ 
sonally convince each of 
them ^at Naidu had to be 
admitted. 

After much persuasion, Naidu was 
allowed entry into the party. And almost 
from the day he came in, he began to 
throw his weight around. Naidu had no 
hand in the party’s formation or its victo¬ 
ry. He was not even an elected represen¬ 
tative, having lost the Assembly elec¬ 
tion. And yet, on the sole basis of being 
Rama Rao’s son-in-law, he soon beca¬ 
me the most influential man in the party 
after NTR. 

Thereafter, the rise of Naidu and the 
rise of Lakshmi Parvathi followed an 


almost similar course. 

Rama Rao began asking partymen to 
go to Naidu with their grievances while 
party general secretary Upendra was 
totally sidelined. Later, in a very similar 
manner, Parvathi began to create her 
own power base within the party with 
NTR’s approval. 

No party or government appointment 
and hardly any government decision 
was taken without Naidu’s approval. 
So, too, with Parvathi. And when all of 
this was happening, neither of the two 
was even an MLA. 

«Naidu stood finnly by NTR in 1984 
when Nadendla Bhaskara Rao (NBR) 
led a coup against the NTR regime. But 
it is believed that Naidu had egged NBR 
to revolt. 

Parvathi secured her position next to 
NTR during the TDP supremo’s down- 


Inasiiiiiiisiiig^ 
emottmial sfweeli, tan^ 
film alar Ralaikaiit M 
the NaMtt eamp and the 
slalehi general,"Walt 
andieeiiliataiiimm 
can do to your stale" 


and-out days in the Opposition. NTR 
was sick with a heart ailment, had suffer¬ 
ed a paralytic stroke, and was abandon¬ 
ed by his family when she nursed him 
back to health and political vigour. 

The difference between Naidu and 
Parvathi, however, was on two fronts. 
First, Naidu gained some political legiti¬ 
macy after he became an MLA again. 
And he was smart enough to realise that 
he must not lose the advantage to Laksh¬ 
mi Parvathi. 

So, when Rama Rao made it clear that 
Parvathi would be contesting the Tek- 
kali by-election in July, Naidu moved 
the entire party machinery and used all 
his clout with the family to scuttle the 
move. He even made NTR’s son Harik- 
rishna, who had till then stayed away 
from politics. Jay claim to the scat. 

Harikrishna visited and held meet¬ 


ings at Tekkali on his own. He even took 
out a rally in the capital, demanding his 
nomination, much to NTR’s embarras¬ 
sment. In the commotion that followed, 
an irritated NTR finally decided to keep 
both his wife and son away from Tekkali. 

This was to be Lakshmi Parvathi’s 
major handicap. For, if she had been elec¬ 
ted from Tekkali, she would have been 
out on the streets herself, pleading her 
own case and fighting her own battle. 
But in the drama that followed, her sta¬ 
tus remained that of a wife and outsider 



Ralnikant meeting NTR: exercise In futility 
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widifai Om paity against Naidu. He 
alsopenomy suporvises her visila 
to Tinipeti and Ndloit ndnm she 
called the "layalalidtaof Amttta". 

If illiiMh Nqntinates 
Parvadd's sofiixMBis asti^^ 
state coiBhiaddhs and as 
forjto mitrict Goo^^ 

OOCS) ekctkm mAs ta^ 
nfott of (he o$cial nonthwes ate 

ttfoVMrit NinKsa«|tends e^ 
MLAsfoxn die party and wains two 
juniorndnisters for their *and>parM’ 
aodvides. 

17 Idgaalt As the Naido canp 
htetesifies itsctenpaiin t^^dnst 
t4dMi>!arvaihi.imboldsahuge 
pnhKe meeting te l^ddodi^ 
poqgly defends his wifo's role in 
^ the party and d» fdwmiii^ 
fiadfee, Pirvttdti was to 
contest fimndteTdefcali 
oonetimency. 

II follMfe fa his "government at the 
Pole’s doorstep” progrtemne, 
mi pi^y dishteces Naido. 

M»mmt Nakhiasks all his 
fa the Te^ Desam 
I'^pdlatwte PfaQr (TmP) to 
dongregate at Hyderabad on 23 


UlMpMtmit issUghtedby 
•Mmaraimblic meeting fa 
While NaWu 


71w decline <md0i 


llliMtehflll dncMns 

C J t a iK Mi Bl^ 

wife tfete msacfaitioii of the 
II tiaty do iMt stop maligitiitg 
lafemuni Parvatfa and ctitiratfag his 
pr^^ behind fas bodk:. 

Hfefeaal: Rao aUows Lahshnti 


aUngnfetNTRmtiamm 
IlMtefead and schedifeN 
dtscijdfaaiy action Qdttaln^ 
ineeting to talte aotfari agafaat nioie 
miniterns and lejpbdafan for 
saboti^ting the 1x31 potts. 

Nahfa sends a dune-member 
ddtegation to NtR asicfag him to (a) 
levcdte the sttspenidiim olMLAs 
curtail ladiahmi foBva(fa*^$ 
faterfemice in die pte^ and 
govenunent and (ciconsultMLAs 
and mfaisten btelem nfakfag any 
ffafeer tq^Kfanmeiiteotiiom^^ 

foawpost mmiM 

NTR spurns dfaNaUNl 


NTR panics. Calls an mteigency 
meeting cl the Cahinet. Twmty-mie 
ntiniatesB turn tgi. Rao expels five 
(fescondfag iniitisteis. Rao dwn calls 
<» the Governor wife a Cabinet 
resolution audcfag for the dissolution 
ofdteAssemUy. 

Nakfa andsoppotters(now IS3 
MLAs) panic. Rush to Raj Bhavan 
and pfaad against dissolution. 

NTR said wife Lalcshffli Parvathi 
climb onto the Chaitanya Ratham 
and, wife die remaining ministers. 


ItiIngwItNTR’s actor '))|* 

sonBafakrisfaiaconmito I 

mediate and meets fas iw 

finher ftn* over 90 srste waMMSut 

minutes. Balakrishna S!!!*? ’” ”"'”!?” 

then goes to Naidn. ims^^^ipnpiimWI 


% 


Later in fee day, Nakfa and odMsr 
fiunity members call on NIH at his 
Baniam HiUs lesidnooe. A marathon 
meeting yidds no results and Naidu 
leaves fa a hull. 

Meanwfale, Nakfa’s suppOrtm 
move to Hotel Vicexcy. Th^ 
stiengtfa have swelled to 1-40. The 
elder son-in-law Daggubatii 
Voticateswrm Rao meets NTR for 
anodier attenipt m a 
foils and jmns Naidu’s cufei. 

At inpnniptu nteerfags faffee 
rebel hsij^afars, held atl0.30ptn 
arid 3 aril, Nakfa is dected feeJeader 
oftheTDLP. 

2 ggngMfeNaicfa’s eanlwtefaa 
mt the Oovemorm TJBfa te Wife t li l 

rou*resol«ti<faaig»od1fn4^; 


drive down to Hold Vlcmoy to woo 
back die MLAa. NTR’s attempt is 
fewnrtedbydiepdice. Stones mid 
am feitiwn on the nuhoffl. 

Naidu Indies wife his supppiters 
to fee AsswnUy to estsMisb fas 
stiengfe hekxe fee Speaker. % now, 
his suoigfe has swdled to 163 
l^sldon, 

MfingmltNmwritesfadie 


asr^def 

fentfllffee 


mfessdve fee A«imt^ as 
*i»d aa ffifc prea^ 

Ai 10.30 ant. wife Laksimti 


tTirm 'V jjij. iiM 
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chief minister. But to no avail. By the 
evening, the Naidu camp’s strength 
swells to 173. Three more ministers 
join the Naidu camp. 

27 August: At 1.30 am, the Governor 
asks NTR to seek a ccmfidence vote 
on 30 August. Rao seeks time till 15 
September. Governor extends date to. 
31 August. Rao defends Parvathi, 
offers to divorce her if charges of 
corruption against her are proved, 
and leaves for a whirlwind tour of the 
districts by the Falaknama Express. 

28 August: In a bid to woo him back, 
NTR appoints his son Harikrislma 
the party general secretary. Meetings 
atPalasa and NellimarJa are 
disastrous but the turnout at 
Rajahmundry is good. 

29 August: National Front leadem 
S.R. Bommai, V.P. Singh and H.D. 
Deve Gowda meet Naidu. They talk 
to NTR at Kumool, and he rushes 
back to Hyderabad by helicopter. VP 
has a meeting with NTR till late into 
the night. 

30 August: V .P. Singh and others 
meet Naidu and NTR again. Soon 
after, Deve Gowda and Bommai 
leave. Naidu is elected president of 
the TDP at a ‘general body meeting’ 
and issues a whip to all MLAs, 
including NTR, to vote against the 
confidence vote. High Court refuses 
appeal to stay the Assembly 
proceedings. 

Desperate, NTR writes to 
President S.D. Sharma to intervene 
and dissolve the Assembly. A public 
meeting held in the evening is 
attended by a thin crowd. It is 
addressed by V.P. Singh and a 
little<known Akali lea^. 

31 Aoguit: The day of the confictorce 
vote. NTR falls sick and is taken to 
Medicitt Hospital. Govemm: goes to 
visit him and comes back with his 
resignatitm. Assembly adjmuned 
wittout vote of confidence. 

(|oi^ern(»: invites Kaidp 10 
0ovmimi&at 

in the night, NTR addresses a 
press confidence jbom 
and declares: "Dcm^tthinklamweak 
and losMwm fight back.*' 


with no voice of her own. 

The second difference was that Naidu 
came from the Congress and knew how 
to pull political strings. He had a politi¬ 
cal savvy that Lakshmi Parvathi did not 
possess. So, while he consolidated his 
position in the party quietly, Parvathi 
was brash and arrogant. This was to be 
the major reason why she alienated most 
of the party MLAs. 

And that really was her most fatal mis¬ 
take. Naidu had the organisation behind 
him and Parvathi failed to realise that the 
charisma of NTR and her status as his 
wife were not enough to command the 
loyalty of party legislators. 

T o many outsiders, it seems unimagin¬ 
able that Chandrababu Naidu could 
so neatly pull the carpet from under 


office-bearers who had no influence on 
the legislators. NTR was to realise much 
later that in politics, if not in economics, 
the trickle-down theory works — power 
emanates from the top. 

And among the legislators, the disaf¬ 
fection with Lakshmi Parvathi was com¬ 
plete. In fact, as late as 24 August, NTR 
could still have saved the situation if he 
had agreed to the rebels* demand that 
Parvathi be banished from politics. He 
refu.sed, saying, "Do you want me to 
send her to the kitchen? She is an educat¬ 
ed woman. She has done her MA, 
M.Phil. You should also defend her." 

Naidu’s reply to NTR typified the 
amazing degree of antipathy Parvathi 
had aroused among the legislators. He 
told NTR, "I will worship you. I will do 



Chandrababu Naidu and Vankataswara Rao (right): burying the hatchet 


NTR’s feet. Specially since few have for¬ 
gotten hov the state reacted when NTR 
was overthrown by NBR in 1984. 

That was in August, too (one of the 
reasons NTR is superstitious about this 
month). And after he was similarly over¬ 
thrown following a visit abroad, he retur¬ 
ned to launch the Save Democracy cam¬ 
paign that set the state afire. Even at thiit 
time, it was Naidu who had managed to 
organise the MLAs and bundle them off 
first to the Ramakrishna Studios and 
then to Mysore. 

This time around, NTR had delibera¬ 
tely distanced himself from the party 
MLAs, hoping to keep the broader party 
organisation totally loyal to himself. Dis¬ 
counting their influence was a mistake. 
For when the split came, NTR was left 
with ineffective district presidents and 


anything for you. But as long as there is 
breath in my body, I will not defend her." 

In essence, the entire campaign was a 
tirade against Parvathi. Everyone refer- 
ed to her as "that woman". Public state¬ 
ments by party MLAs were often down¬ 
right crude. For instance, Madhav 
Reddy, a senior TDP leader, said, "NTR 
is willing to forgo the entire family for 
that dayyam (devil)." 

Tamil film star Rajnikant, ineffectual 
in his own state, for some reason chose 
to come to Andhra Pradesh during the 
crisis and in a public speech coined a 
name for Lakshmi Parvathi that has 
stuck —dushtashakti (the evil force). In 
a surprisingly emotional speech, he told 
the Naidu camp and the state in general, 
"Wait and see what a woman can do to 
your state." 
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The sMi«ariiig4ii of ChaiMlii 
asadday. ttfonoteilajrof celebral^ 
acceplliigthe respoiislhii^ 
said Naidtt bOhnotaldiig over» 


O .n that plank, they gathered in a hot, 
jam-packed, mauve-and-orange 
coloured auditorium on 30 August and 
wrote what they believed was the obitua¬ 
ry to Rama Rao’s political life 

Passing a resolution removing NTR 
as the TDP president and appointing 
himself in his stead, Chandrababu 


Naidu told the gathenng, 'This is a sad 
day It IS not a day ot celebration I am 
accepting the responsibility with a 
heavy heart as 1 always dreamt that NTR 
would one day play the role of a national 
leader But I was in a dilemma—to pro¬ 
tect my leader or to protect my party I 
had to choose the latter " 


But how long Naidu will be able to 
keep the party with him is another mat¬ 
ter altogether For one, there are three 
major power centres instead of just one, 
and he will have a tough time accommo¬ 
dating the other two 

Hankrishna, NTR’s son and a politi¬ 
cal nonentity, was used to gamer sympa¬ 
thy He did It effectively and now wants 
a piece of the cake He first demanded 
the post of party president but was final¬ 
ly accommodated as a Cabinet minister 
He has managed to gather considerable 
emotional capital in the party and now 
has considerable bargaining power 

Besides, there is the elder son-in-law. 
Dr Oaggubati Venkateswara Rao He 
and Naidn are old rivals They buned the 
hatchet this time to oust NTR But as the 
party reorganisation took place, Daggu- 
bati, an MP, found no place Acknow¬ 
ledges Daggubati, "I have always oppos¬ 
ed his style of functioning in certain res¬ 
pects That 1 will continue to But I’m 
sure since the welfare of the party is our 
common goal, we will be able to work 
together" 

However, cracks are already beginn¬ 
ing to show When Naidu came to Delhi 
to address his first press meet as chief 
minister, Daggubati was somewhere in 
the shadows 

Naidu, however, is nothing if not 
canny One of the first things he did as 
party president was abolish all party 
organisations and fronts including the 


FAIR-WEATHER FRIENDS 


NTR's National Front allies desert him at the hour of need 


H e had once called it the ‘Notional 
FrootMt got back to him by pro¬ 
viding little more dian notional sup- 
p(Ht in the hour of his greatest crisis. 

For five days after his sons-in-law 
gave him notice of a coup, N.T. 
Rama Rao pleaded with the National 
Fiont lead^ to omte to his aid. He 


odDed diem up every day, sevoal 
dines a <hiy. He even got his wife to 
, .taiO (hem. He argued that if he was 
£ |pe» Aadina Ptadeidi would be lost 
NMniH ki ^ 

I ^ ftiUia dlecdo«s. He cried to 
igbcNKtlk grcM betn^al by his 

_^ il4 ifut/i to 

of 

anrived m the nigN 




of 29 August — V.P. Singh, S.R. 
Bemunai and HD. Deve Gowda. A 
desperate NTR, who was then cam¬ 
paigning for his cause in Kumod, 
flew back in a helicopter to meet 
them. Bommai and Deve Gowda 
held brief talks with NTR and Ntudu 
septnaiely the next day, and flew out. 
Singh stayed back, by all rqxuts. 
much against bis wishes. 

Rama Rao pleaded with dma to 
paaoade CtmndrahidMi Naiihi (o 
acce|M die post (rf dqputy chid mini¬ 
ster and promised to Imp bis vrife 
out of pditics. InstMdi w Naiicmal 
Front leadership dlhcdvdl^ told hla> 
it was time to ptwk his bags. 

Of coiffse, diey ptd It diflbtctd^. 


(From toft) imi.S.R.VMMnl. 
H.O. Itovo Mi MHI V.F. Stoih: 
tlis ste’i 
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SHARP SHOOTER 



HTR might not give up easily. He said, "Today, 
the Teiugn Desam Party has lost. I have not 
IHm’t think I am iimak and hwt I udH fig^ 
force that is NTR cannot be stopped” 


powerful women’s wing and the Telugu 
Nadu Trade Union Congress He will 
eventually place his loyalists at the 
helm He has also categoncally announc¬ 
ed the continuation of NTR’s two most 
popular programmes — the Rs 2 per kg 
nee scheme and prohibition 

But while continuity of policy will be 
a plus point for him, many believe that 
the Naidu government may not be very 
different from any other Congress 
government The TDP, willy-nilly, 
drew Its character from NTR That dis¬ 
tinguishing feature is now lost Also, 
one of Naidu’s major problems will be 
charges of corruption Not only do many 
of his ministers but he himself faces char¬ 
ges of bnbc-taking on a grand scale He 
will have to somehow live down that 
image 

Political observers in the state believe 
the new government will last till the Lok 
Sabha elections If NTR’s health per¬ 
mits him he will cause legislators a lot 
of dilemma as he runs the Lok Sabha 
campaign himself Further, the future 
loyalty of the party is difficult to predict 

When on 31 August, the day of the 
confidence vote, NTR fell sick and was 
taken to hospital, he believed he was 
dying and called for his children All of 
them came, including Hanknshna 
Naidu has so far managed well because 
he was seen to have the support of the 
famil> If the family changes loyalties, 
he will have a very tough situation to con¬ 


At the behest of Naidu and the elder 
son-in-law, Daggubati Venkaleswa- 
ra Rao, they tned to persuade NTR to 
accept the post of party president 
who would look after ‘national 
affairs* while his sons-in-law handl¬ 
ed the state In effect, what they came 
and did was chalk cut NTR’s retire- 



tend with 

And then there is NTR himself Who 
for all his megalomania, or perhaps 
because of it, does not give up easily 
From the Intensive Care Unit of Medici- 
ti Hospital he told journalists, 'Today, 
the Telugu Desam Party has lost I have 
not Don’t think I am weak and lost 1 


ment plans 

At NTR*s last public meeting as 
chief minister, which was supposed 
to be his make-or-break effwt at a 
show of public support, the only NF 
leaders who tunied up weie V.P, 
Singh and a little known Akali leader 
from a little known Akali faction. 
They spoke for hardly two minutes 
each and left the nuke as soon as they 
could, visibly thankful at having 
done with the chore 

At the state level, the only time the 
Left parties opened their mouths was 
to oppose NTR" s appeal to the Go ver¬ 
nor to dissolve the Assembly and 
hold fresh elections. At the national 
level, the CPI kept mum and behaved 
as if nothing had haf^ned. 

In a way> it was ttie great betrayal 
by the Natiotud Front that 
broke Nl%"$ back. After teaxteg 
V.P. Singh on the afternoon m 
August, NTR reptmecHy shut Wtaa- 


will fight The force that is NTR cannot 
be stopped" 

Whether these are just brave words or 
a portent of things to come will become 
clear m a few months’ time • 

SarttaKanlwmeLS. 

/ImtIhakrIahHm/Hydmimbaii 


sdf up in a rocnii, allowing not even 
Lak&hmiParvathi to come in, and sta¬ 
nd blnddy at ^ wall for tiours. 

And It was after his last breakfast 
meeting with Singh on die moming 
of 31 August, ftmthefuudly sat down 
and drafted his letter of resignatiem. 

In a way, this was eiqpecti^. Apart 
ftom the non-cohesive and self- 
serving tend^ies of the NP consti¬ 
tuents, there was also a political 
dilemma not so easy to handle. At die 
state level, the Left parties had gain¬ 
ed considerable exp«iaice m deal¬ 
ing with NTR, and not all of it was 
pleasanL They felt they would find it 
easier t0 with Chandrababu 
Naidu. 

AiMi* Naidu iiiia$a*t very keen on 
tfap'RNKit in die past, V,P. Sinidi was 
ais^liintdseNifl^sbow itfdisaf- 
|K^<mdtcRront*BpaftwoaMaU^^ 
ftgielsdm, 

Hiis they could not leaily afftnd. 
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Serious security iapsestedtothedeathof 
Puisabchief minister Beaut Singh in a boml 
biast. An on-the-spot report 

t seemed like any other day. On 31 August, at 1.15 pm, 
Beant Singh reached his first floor office at the Punjab 
and Haryana secretariat. Security was usual. A pilot 
Gypsy followed by three bullet-proof Ambassadors 
and two open Gypsys with guards armed with assault 
rifles left Punjab’s chief minister at the main VIP entrance. 

There were eight National Security Guardsmen with Beant 
Singh and they escorted 
him up the lift that only 
he and a few ministers 
and officers could use to 
his office. The drivers 
and other securitymen 
remained to guard the 
vehicles being driven out 
of the portico to the 
parking bay. 

Then at 2 pm, all of 
them took turns to eat 
and to freshen up. 

Apparently, the vehicles 
were never left 
unguarded all this time. 

By 2.40 pm, they were _ 

back to their vehicles in *'"■'•5 <*■*'"• !»••)«» mangleJ car 

their full strength. ■■ 

At 4.45 pm, there was a signal on the wireless that the chief 
minister would be leaving. At 4.50 pm, the lift was brought to 
the first floor to take Beant Singh down. It was checked and 
sanitised. 

Two minutes later, the motorcade was positioned before 
the sliding doors of the VIP entrance of the secretariat. One 
bullet-proof Ambassador was parked right opposite it, 
another to the right of it, just a little behind, and the third. 
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behind the first one The pilot and other personal physician, E>r Anil Duggal, 
Gypsys were behind these three cars and came for some last-minute instructions 
at some distance Then the bomb went off 

According to the Blue Book, Beant 

Singh could choose from any of the one is quite sure what happened 

three Ambassadors so as to confuse any after this R K Tnpathi was thrown 
sniper or bomber But officials say that back by the impact of the blast He 
Beant had increasingly taken to board- now lies in a cntical condition in Chandi- 

ing the middle car This was a big gap garb’s PGI Hospital The explosion 
Anyway, at 5 05 pm, the chief mini- itself blew open the armour plated 
ster emerged from his office with mini- Ambassador with Beant Singh inside 
sters and officers Hecamedonaconver- Punjab Police chief KPS Gill, who 
sation and gave last minute orders was in his office on the fourth flooi 
Apparently, his friend fiom when they heard the explosion and came rushing 
had been together in the army in the down but was advised against staying 
Forties, Ranjit Singh Mann was with long because of the fear of a second 
the CM talking to him about his son’s explosion 

murder fhe immediate thing was to lemovc 

-At 5 ()9 pm, with National Security the chief minister None of the rescuers 
Guardsmen forming a cordon around really expected him to be alive after such 
him, the CM left the lift and walked 50 an explosion but they couldn’t take a 
yards of the corridor to the VIP gate His chance The burning hot mangled metal 
two personal assistants (PAs), Yashpal ofthe car took till late evening to be brok 
Ball and S waran Singh, walked ahead of en through The roof had to be wrenched 
him and. crossing the sliding doors, they out to remove Beant Singh’s charred 
rounded the middle Ambassador and remains 

stood by Its right rear tyre to board it Then, others in his car and in the 

At 5 11 pm, Beant Singh crossed the remaining two Ambassadors and the 
main door and stepped out of the secreta- Gypsys had to be evacuated Bodies lay 
nat building towards the middle Ambas- strewn all over the front of the secretan- 
sador R K Tnpafhi, the supenntendent at building Punjab and Haryana govem- 
of police (secunty), held open the left ment employees had by then crowded to 
rear door and Beant Singh passed the place and this made rescue opera- 
through Both the PAs stepped in from tions difficult The explosion, that had 
the other side Just then, Beant Singh’s been heard nearly 10 km away, also sent 

"This 1$ not a we sign of 
a fwhwl of miiitancy'' 

Akali Dal leader Frakash Singh Boded on the 
situation following the assassination of Beant Singh 

and more 

Prakash Smgh Badal is, tf nothing cmpettttve politics found its place 

else, a great survivor After his agtdn. Badal led the ampaign 

government was dtsmissedfollowing against the corruption m the Beam 

Indira GantStPs return to power in Singhregune 

JartuUl Smgh Bhindranwale Last week, efter Beant Singh's 

vm built up to cmmterMnand other assasstnmon, Badal said he did not 

AdsaBs, After that he was pushed to wish to speak ^all that pet. It was 

take extreme positums Bm he out of decency, of course. But there is 

somehow retained the image of a more The AkahDtd is stdl not clear \ 

moderate AkaU howtoreacttothekUlbigtmdisnot I 

After Beant Sumh was elected in too sure tf the atjsassmattonwiU 

1991 andndkdlntek terrorism, I produce apro-Congresssyn^Hithy i 



frafciirii nii|h SaM: the am to watch 


wave Eiectiom are more than a year 
away hut Badal, c ircurmpect as ever, 
was not taking any chances, StUl, he 
IS the man to watch 
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First reports 


lion (CBI) camped al the site were sift¬ 
ing the debris. 

They were mainly investigating 
Beam Singh's car and trying to figure 
out whether the bomb had been planted 
inside or outside it. That the doors and 


Last week, Badal spoke to SVNDAY. 
Excerpts from the interview; 


Sunday: Does Beant Singliis 
assassination mean an end to peace 
in Puqiab? 

Prakash Singh Badal: The 
government claimed there was 
peace. However, while a chief 
minister was attacked and killed, this 
is not a sure sign of a revival of 
militancy. 

Q: In retrospect, do you regret 
having boyctrtted the 1991 
elections? 

A: You have a bias against the 
Akalis. It is a phentnnenon. The 
Congress’ one>point programme is 
always to attack us. Tell me, why did 
the Congress boy<^ the electitnis 
(when ttey were {danned that same 
year when Chandra Shekhar was 
Prime Minister)? Why didn’t you 


explosive was 
RDX. Later ones 
saidRcouklbe 
plastic. And 
K.P.$.Gill 
claimed that 
gelatin was used 
with aluminium 
powder to make 
the bomb. And 
he was as 
categorical that 
it was a human 
bomber 


the petrol tank had been ripped off, poin¬ 
ted to an inside bomb. But the rear chas¬ 
sis of the car and the rims which weren’t 
out of line indicated that the bomb could 
have been on the outside. 

At the time of going to press, CBI offi- 


chide them for not participating In 
Ae democratic process of elections? 
Tliey had no logic fm* boycotting but 
we had. Nearly 20 of our candidates 
were killed. 

Qt How has Bean! Stii0i*a 
assassinatkm affected the political 
sitiiation? 

A: Punjab's basic problem has not 
been solved. Problems over 
water-sharing, language and the 
non-transfer of Pu^ab remain. No 
Piime Minister can give an award on 
water-sharing but this was done in 
our case. Punjab has always received 
a«u$ipmQthj»iy treatment from the 
Cenoe* Look at the role of the Sikhs 
in the fieeitom in producing 

foodgmins...The Akali Dai has 
alwaystieeii a secular party but it has 

be<ai|catrayed4if^^ 

Qt itet bhdeaiiB^^ 
opened Ha dhPMa to Hlii^ 


cials in Delhi were unwilling to say 
anything on the matter. The Babbar 
Khalsa International, that claimed res 
ponsibility, said the bomb had been plac¬ 
ed under the rear seat. But officials 
weren't ruling out a human bomber, 
either. "The car is being reconstructed," 
CBI's director, K. Vijay Rama Rao, told 
Sunday, "to see how it exploded. Noth¬ 
ing can be said before this." 

Neither was there any confirmation of 
the explosive used. First reports said it 
was RDX. Later ones said it could be 
plastic. K. Vijay Rama Rao refused to 
say what it was. But in Chandigarh, in 
the presence of CBI officials. Gill claim¬ 
ed in a press conference that gelatin was 
used with aluminium powder to make 
the bomb. And he was as categorical that 
it was a human bomber. 

T here was no confusion though that 
there had been a terrible security 
lapse. Gill, who had successfully rolled 
back terrorism in the stale in the last few 
years, said, "Yes, it was." And, as police 
chief of the state he has to take the rap for 
this. But officials suggest that there are 
others who are more to blame. 

For a long while, the chief minister’s 
security was being overseen by O.P. 
Sharma, additional director-general. He 
is of the UP cadre. He looked after intelli¬ 
gence and the security of the CM and 
other VIPs. From all accounts, he did a 


A: We never looked at Hindus as 
Hindus. When the Shiromani Akali 
Dal was founded, it had as its basis 
the Sikh religion which serves 
people irrespective of caste, colour 
or creed. 

Q: Will you participate in the 
elections when held? 

A: The Akalis have always 
participated in elections. We 
boycotted only one election. We 
believe in the democratic process. 
That is why we fought the 
Emergency tooth and nail. 

By asking for more autonomy for 
your state you' do not become 
anti-national. Biju Patnaik and the 
Bengalis have b^n demanding more 
autonomy. But only the Akalis are 
bashed by the Congress ruling at the 
Centre, "^y? Because we are their 
only tiueat in Punjab. The Congress 
to been always creating tension in 
Punjab solely to gain power. • 
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good job. 

Then, P.C. Oogra came from the Bor¬ 
der Security Force (BSF) as a second 
director-general to Punjab Police. He 
argued that the CM's security was all- 
important and needed a full-time officer 
and suggested that he be the one for it. 
This seemed a good idea and was accep¬ 
ted. The DIG (security) reported to him. 

'There were too many elements in the 
chief minister's security," said a police 
officer. "There was the Punjab Police, 
the Union Territory per¬ 
sonnel and the anti¬ 
sabotage men. Then there 
were NSG men who 
refused to listen to SP- 
level officers. It was a 
mess. One senior officer 
was necessary for this." 

For nearly two years, 

J.P. Birdi was the DIG in 
charge of the CM’s secu¬ 
rity. Nearly a month ago, 
he was made DIG Jalan¬ 
dhar Range. He was 
replaced by P.M. Das 
who took leave the very 
next day to go mountai¬ 
neering. Then, S.M. Shar- 
ma was given additional 
charge of security but 
apparently, all this ad hoc- 
ism had already started 
telling on the security 
apparatus. 

Then, on the evening 
before the tragedy, M^M. 

Kapoor, just promoted as 
DIG, was given CM’s 
security. "He had not 
even got into the job 
when the blast occurred," 
said a senior police offi¬ 
cer. "1 can’t hold him real- j 
ly responsible. But the j 
rest have to take the rap." 

Just now, a lot of buck-passing is 
going on in Chandigarh. There was initi¬ 
ally an attempt to make Gill the fall guy. 
But this was abandoned after the central 
government indicated that Gill would 
stay. Still, there are a lot of questions to 
be answered. 

The main one is, where was the 
bomb? Despite what Gill says, there is 
no conclusive evidence so far that it was 
a human bomb. But if that is proved, it 
will throw open the field of investiga¬ 
tion very wide. It will then also deflect 
much of the blame from the Punjab Poli¬ 
ce. If it is proved to be an inside job, 
however, Punjab Police’s entire security 


apparatus will be open to scrutiny. 
Already, this has begun. 

I t has now come out that Beant Singh’s 
cars went to a private garage for 
repairs while the other cars went to a 
government maintenance shop. Also, 
his drivers were said to be in the habit of 
taking the cars home for lunch. 

"His security was only for show," said 
a senior official. "The NSG guards 
would jump off running. Others would 



Initiallyf there was an 
attempt to make K.P.$. 
Gill the fall guy. But this 
was abandoned after the 
central govenmient 
Indicated that he would 
stay 


take quick positions. But crucial things 
like anti-sa^tage checks and so on were 
never carried out seriously and regu¬ 
larly. Everyone became complacent." 

Now it has come out in the papers that 
Beant Singh did not have radio jammers 
such as Bhajan Lai has. But officials in 
Delhi say that Beant Singh was provided 
with one, did use it for a while but put it 
aside later. "They just got too sure of 
themselves," said a senior security 
expert. "And in this game there is only 

JITENDER OUPTA TeSUlt Of that." 

Meanwhile, security 
experts are reviewing 
arrangements for VIP 
security and a team from 
Scotland Yard is expect¬ 
ed to examine the blast 
site and the debris. The 
Tamil Nadu and Andhra 
Pradesh Assemblies have 
passed a law that holds 
the officer designated for 
the chief minister’s secu¬ 
rity (and not the state’s 
police chieO as only res¬ 
ponsible for it. There is 
no such law in Punjab 
and this has made possi¬ 
ble all the buck-passing 
being seen in Chandigarh 
now. Such a law is going 
to be passed by all state 
legislatures now. 

The IB set-up in Pun¬ 
jab is also being revie¬ 
wed. One of the officers 
there had been involved 
in lapses in security 
before Rajiv Gandhi was 
assassinated. There is par¬ 
ticular consternation 
with regard to the IB’s fai¬ 
lure because Chandigari 
is one of its six most 
important stations outsi¬ 
de Delhi and an officer of the 
rank of an additional director heads it. 

And yet, all of this seems pointless 
after the assassination of Beant Singh. 
"It wasn’t as though the old man was 
going recklessly into a crowd breaking 
security norms," said an officer who 
grew to be close to him. "Neither was he 
hit on the way. He was killed in a place 
where he had to only depend on his secu- 
ritymen. And he was let down." 

And how. • 
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A file photograph of 
wlctlmsofatorrorlst 
attack in Pun|ah:will 
tha nlghtmara raturn? 


Reports say that 
the terrorists 
who had fled 
abroad have 
returned and 
bought small 
businesses in 
many cities and 
towns of Pupjab. 
And that they are 
waiting to strike 


FEAR IS THE KEY 


S oon after Beant Singh was 
killed in the bomb blast, 
Punjab policemen were 
among the first to desert 
their posts in Chandigarh. 
By 9 pm, the news was all over the city 
and people were indoors. They did not 
fear but were apprehensive about what 
could happen next. 

Next morning, when photographers 
from Delhi reached the blast site, there 
was no one on guard. The Punjab and 
Haryana secretariat building was expos¬ 
ed to any manner of terrorism. Secu- 
ritymen came on only by 8.30 am. 

On highways and the main roads and 
streets, there were very few Punjab poli¬ 
cemen to see. In the night, the Centre 
had rushed contingents of the Central 
Reserve Police Force (CRPF). "Chandi¬ 
garh was completely unprotected," said 
a Punjab and Haryana High Court 
lawyer. "Anyone could have taken it." 

llie shock reaction was not just 
because one of Punjab's most protected 
men had been bombed in one of the most 
secure areas of the state. It also came 


Will Beant Singh *s 
assassination mark 
the revival of 
terrorism in Punjab? 


from two questions everyone was ask¬ 
ing oneself and everyone else. Had terro¬ 
rism resurfaced? And would it be as bad 
as before? And typically, no one was 
really sure. 

The surest was Punjab’s police chief, 
Kanwar Pal Singh Gill. "Terrorism as 
we have known it, will never be there 
again," he told Sunday in an exclusive 
meeting. "But we have to be on guard." 

Punjab’s Bharatiya Janata Party 
(BJP) chief, Madan Mohan Mittal, 
added, "There is no likelihood of large- 
scale terrorist activity erupting. One 
good thing is that the Akali Dal has con¬ 
demned the assassination. And finally, 
Punjabis will never support terrorism. 
They’ve had peace and will not allow it 


to be disturbed again." 

"I would go by that," said T.K. 
Ramaswamy, associate editor of The 
Tribune, who has been in Punjab since 
1982 and known the problem from 
close. But his reasons were different. He 
said that terrorism was essentially stok¬ 
ed by Congressmen from 1980 and that 
the Akalis, the worst sufferers of that, 
had never really supported it. 

But many others were unconvinced. 
"I had written to the DGP nearly a year 
ago that terrorists would do something 
sensational like this," said a top cop. 
"We had information of terrorists regrou¬ 
ping abroad. I also said that the pattern 
would no more be terrorism spreading 
from rural to urban areas but the other 
way round. But I think we all started tak¬ 
ing it easy." 

T he problem was deeper. When Beant 
Singh became chief minister in 
February 1992 and incredibly overcame 
terrorism within two year.s, his govern¬ 
ment began to be overrated. The eupho¬ 
ria of the success obscured many things. 
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On one level, the battle against terror¬ 
ism was largely seen as a police one. 
Beant Singh knew it was more. He quit 
Chandigarh to lour rural areas. He held 
panchayat, municipal and zilla parishad 
polls. He got central loans to Punjab writ¬ 
ten off. 

Then he managed an increase in the 
support prices for wheat and paddy. He 
abolished octroi. He made such town¬ 
ships as Anandpur Sahib, Talwandi 
Sa^ and Fatehgarh Saheb liquor-free 
and abolished smoking from offices. 

Also, he made it clear that Chandi¬ 
garh was Punjab’s and that Abohar and 
Fazitka would not be transferred to 
Haryana at any cost. He also said he 
would not abide by the 1966 river water¬ 
sharing accord or Indira Gandhi’s 1982 
award on it. 

He said too, in keeping with the old 
Akali position, that while deciding Pun¬ 
jab’s share (along with Haryana and 
Rajasthan’s), the Eradi Tribunal had con¬ 
sidered the water flowing into the Ravi, 
Beas and Sutlej but not of either the 
Yamuna or the Ghaggar. 

And yet, in saying and doing all this, 
Beant Singh was being no more than 
politically correct. That this man, who 
was little known in Punjab before 1992, 
could manage even so much came as a 
surprise to all those who knew him. But 
even this was not enough. "The CenUre 
just did not support him," said a close 
aide. "All that he did he did on his own." 

T here were several warnings that more 
needed to be done. The Akalis spoke 
the most about that. Perhaps they would. 
They have been the principal Opposi¬ 
tion party to the Congress since Indepen¬ 
dence and they were a little down from 
Beant Singh’s unexpected initial succes¬ 
ses against terrorism. 

But even Suijit Singh Bamala, a for¬ 
mer Akali chief minister and one of Pun¬ 
jab’s most principled politicians, remin¬ 
ded Beant Singh of the many problems 
that were not even being considered. But 
few listened. 

"There is no denying the fact that he 
succeeded in curbing terrorism with a 
strong hand," Bamala told Sunday. 
"But he dismissed the very basic politi¬ 
cal problem of Punjab as merely a law 
and order problem. All through this per¬ 
iod I had maintained that if the real pro¬ 
blems of Punjab were not solved, perma¬ 
nent peace would be hard to achieve." 

In Bamala’s time, hard measures 
were also taken. His government fell 
because he had authorised Operation 


Black Thunder. But on the other hand, 
Bamala had evolved a method to bring 
back terrorists to the mainstream. 

"After their capture, they were divid¬ 
ed into three camps," Bamala explained. 
"The ones who had proven murder char¬ 
ges against them were sent to jail. Those 
who could be corrected were sent to cor¬ 
rection centres. The rest who were innoc¬ 
ent were sent back home. If I remember 
correctly, we needed to send only six or 
seven to jail. That was the way to do 
things." 

B amala correctly assessed then that 
the Punjab problem was not just 
political but a very emotional one too. 
"There is a very real thing like a Sikh psy¬ 
che," said a police officer who’s had a 
history of dealing with terrorism. "And I 
think in all this talk of Chandigarh and 
river water-sharing, few cared about 
that." He went on to explain, taking the 
Babbar Khalsa International, which has 
owned up to thchombing, as an example. 

The Babbars belong to the Akhand 
Kirtini Jathas who consider their only 
mission to be the protection of the Sikh 
religion and shrines. "In the early years," 
says the police officer, "these same boys 
chased Jarnail Singh Bhindranwale 
from the offices of the Shiromani Gurud- 
wara Prabandhak Committee because 
they thought he was bringing disrepute 
to their faith. Bhindranwale fled in 
fright and was holed up in the main Gold¬ 
en Temple complex." 



SurJIt Singh Bamala: ha haB 
correctly assessed that the Penlah 
prohlam was both a political and an 
onratlenal one 



The real turning point for the Babbars 
was Operation Bluestar. "This was com¬ 
pletely unacceptable," he says. "The 
only temple in the world they call their 
own had been raided and desecrated. 
They were convinced their faith was in 
danger and they picked up guns in large 
numbers." 

He tells more of the psychology of the 
Babbars. "They are the only ones to have 
not been corrupted in the movement," 
the police officer says. "You could com¬ 
pare them to the Hizbul Mujahideen of 
Kashmir. There are no rape or corrup¬ 
tion charges against them. Neither has it 
been with the Babbars. They went into 
terrorism purely because they were con¬ 
vinced their faith was endangered." 

"Even look at the note left behind in 
the car," says the officer. This is the off- 
white Ambassador found in the parking 
lot just outside the secretariat building. 
Originally a grey colour, it was bought 
in Delhi in Pritampura by the bombers. 
The note, in chaste Gurmukhi, says, '7e 
main shaheedan di yaad mein geet na 
gaye tain, ruhan uhna diya kurlaun 
giyan*' (If 1 don’t sing in praise of the 
martyrs’ souls, then their sacrifice goes 
in vain). 
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his thoughts, the Babbar Khalsa Interna¬ 
tional made a statement three days later 
that they would carry out ten political 
assassinations within the year. "Beant 
Singh made such a dent in the rural areas 
that terrorism will no more take roots 
there," said the official. "It will start 
from urban areas and spread to villages. 
Maybe it will not go to the villages at all. 
But certainly we will now see urban ter¬ 
rorism in Punjab." 

Groups have been known to be com¬ 
ing together for some time now. And 
most of the new terrorists are those who 
fled abroad when still young and who 
couldn't face up to the defeat that the 
older generation of terrorists suffered. 

Reports say that these boys have 
bought small businesses in such cities 
and towns as Jalandhar, Ludhiana, 
Amritsar, Jaipur, Saharanpur, Feroze- 
pur and sc on and are waiting to strike. 
"The last act of the old terrorists was the 
kidnapping of Ram Niwas Mirdha's son 
in Jaipur," said a police officer. "The 
bombing of Beant Singh is the first act of 
the new group. The old anti-terrorist 
methods may not work now." 

Can the Punjab government face up to 
this? "Yes," says DGP K.P.S. Gill. "Let 
no one doubt our capability." But could 
he count on the same sort of support 

Many politicians in Puiijab feel that despite breaking the back of terrorists, the 
Punjab Police is a demoralised force t^ay. This demoralisation began much 
before Beant Singh’s assassination. The moment peace returned to Punjab, the 
police force was questioned for its rote by the judiciaiy. This boosted the morale 

of the terrorists 


"That is their way," the officer says, accept defeat. We wanted to impress on 

"Even when they kill they are polite, these men that there were no winners. I 

That not only shows their commitment, talked to the Akali politicians who seem- 

It also indicates how deep the hurl has ed to like the idea. There were plans to 

gone." release all those in jails. It had to be an all- 

It was this hurl that Bamala tried to party affair or nothing. Beant Singh had 

assuage with his rehabilitation scheme, agreed. But he was killed before any pre- 

And it was this that Beant Singh almost liminary discussions could be held." 

got down to do. 

"I discussed this thing with him when ^hat sense of defeat also holds the key 
he had gone to Jalandhar," said a friend I to the sort of terrorism Punjab may 

of Beant Singh’s. "The idea was to call see again. "It will be a kind of revenge 

upon all the groups within and outside terrorism," said a police officer closjely 

Punjab and abroad to come and sit associated with fighting it. "And it will 

across the table and talk. The thing was be a very different kind of terrorism 

to get it to these men with guns that in from what Punjab has seen." 

the war in Punjab, there were no winners He thinks that target killings will be 
or losers. You see, a Jat Sikh can never the main way. Almost coinciding with 
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from Punjab’s new chief minister, Har- 
charan Singh Brar, as he got from Beant 
Singh? "Why not?" Gill shot back. 
"Even before he became chief minister 
he had praise for our work. There will be 
no problem." Added another police offi¬ 
cer, "I can’t think Brar has any choice in 
the matter." 

But Brar is not Beant Singh. His 
strength is that he has a clean image and 
won’t tolerate a corrupt administration 
as Beant Singh did. He is also said to be 
balanced and a good administrator. And 
unlike Beant Singh who always baited 
the Akalis, Brar has a good personal 
equation with them and is also related to 
Prakash Singh Badal, a former Punjab 
chief minister and biding another chan- 
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I ce. Badal and Brar also happen to be 
among Punjab’s biggest landlords. 

That m^es Brar something of an 
aristocrat whereas Beant Singh was 
essentially simple. Brar is comfortable 
in the drawing rooms of Delhi and Chan¬ 
digarh while Beant Singh was happiest 
touring villages. That got Beant Singh 
the crucial rural backing to break terror¬ 
ism while Brar was aw&y from the state 
through the worst phases of terrorism. 
All this makes him something less of a 
fighter than Beant Singh but he could 
yet shine. 

The bigger problem is 
with the Punjab Police 
force. At the height of ter¬ 
rorism, a maximum of 
20,000 officers and men 
out of a total force of near¬ 
ly 80,000 were really 
fighting terrorists and get¬ 
ting killed, maimed or 
blamed by human rights 
groups. Of the remainder, 
half were committing 
loots and rapes and build¬ 
ing staggering fortunes 
for themselves. The rest 
were cowards who did no 
fighting at all. 

After Beant Singh 
brought peace, the 
20,000 or so real fighters 
were caught up in court 
cases. The 30,000 who 
looted then, oontinue to 
do so now. And the remai¬ 
ning who never fought, 
got themselves prize post¬ 
ings. "If you tell me now 
to fight terrorists," said a 
police officer with a histo¬ 
ry of doing that, "fm 
going to have to say no. 

The officers who made 
money when we didn’t, 
laugh at us now. 1 he offi¬ 
cers who were cowards 
are now in positions of power. What 
did we get for fighting terrorists? I don’t 
know if it is worth it." 

BJP’s Punjab unit president Mittal 
says the same thing. "Despite breaking 
the back of terrorists, the Punjab Police 
is a demoralised force today," he said. 
"This demoralisation began much 
before Beant Singh's assassination. The 
moment peace returned to Punjab, the 
police force was questioned for its role 
by the Judiciary. As many as 165 cases 
were filed in courts against them. This 
has boosted the morale of the terrorists." 


Till the end, Beant Singh stood up for 
the Punjab Police. Gill said last week 
that all cases filed against Punjab police¬ 
men would be fought by the govern¬ 
ment. Yet, several police officers are 
fighting their own cases. And a few 
among them are drawing on their sav¬ 
ings for this. 

This is not to ignore the killing of inno¬ 
cents. Many were killed in Punjab. "We 
know this," said a police officer. "And 
incidentally we don’t like killing either. 
But we are fighting terrorism. Three 
thousand policemen were killed by terro¬ 


rists. Sometimes whole families were 
decimated. Who’s to answer for that? 
Let us not lose perspective in such 
matters." 

Still a civil society cannot have killers 
ill uniform. "I agree," said another police 
officer. "We caught terrorists in the act. 
Then witnesses wouldn’t depose out of 
fear. Many times Judges who weren’t 
designated gave bails. And many Jail 
superintendents accepted such illegal 
bails and set free terrorists who went out 
and killed more people. So who is to 
blame?" 


M any such questions have to be tak¬ 
en up if any future fight against ter¬ 
rorism in Punjab has to succeed. But 
equally, the other things which have 
caused terrorism cannot be ignored any 
longer. 

In a sense, Beant Singh was the sort of 
man who could produce results in a limit¬ 
ed objective of containing terrorism. 
But another sort of politician was also 
required to build on Beant Singh’s 
achievements. Brar may well be the 
man. But the Akalis have to be brought 
in too if any lasting peace has to come to 


Punjab. 

It is to the Akalis’ advantage to have 
this happen. Whatever Beant Singh’s 
limitations, he made it possible for tonii- 
petitive politics to m^e a comeback. 
The Badals and Talwandis were nothing 
without this. And with him gone, all deb¬ 
ate is once again reduced to one fear and 
one question: will terrorism resurface? 

Clearly, the bomb that blew up Beant 
Singh will cause reverberations for a 
long long time. * 

Rmmia Bhrnnnm/Clummgmrti 


ns. NANDA 



Prime Minister Nsrasimhs Rao censoling Beant Singh’s family 
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Hie of Beant Singh 

The Congress party in Punjab faces uncertain times 


T he assassination of Beam Singh 
has come as a major blow for the 
Congress party in Punjab. Though 
the present chief minister H.S. Brar is 
seen by Punjab Congressmen as the best 
available option and may be asked to 
continue, he is not seen as an adequate 
replacement for Beant Singh. 

Though there is no doubt that the Con¬ 
gress will be able to gel more votes in the 
name of the assassinated chief minister 
in the forthcoming 
L.ok Sabha elections, a lot 
will also depend on how 
the present leadership 
behaves. In Punjab, the 
Congress has traditional¬ 
ly garnered the Hindu 
votes and a huge chunk of 
the Hanjan Sikh votes. 

During Beant Singh’s 
regime, the Harijans 
were slightly alienated 
because of the growing 
influence of the Bahujan 
Samaj Party (BSP) and 
because of internal dis¬ 
sensions within the Con¬ 
gress. There was tension 
belw'een Beant Singh and 
the Union civil supplies 
minister, Buta Siugh. 

Further, other Con- j 
gress leaders from Pun- I 
jab had been playing an active role 
in the state’s politics. While Buta Singh 
and president of the All India Youth Con¬ 
gress (AIYC), Manindeijit Singh Bitta, 
had been actively working against 
Beant, three others — minister of state 
for tourism Sukhbans Kaqr Bhinder, 
minister of state for external affairs R.L. 
Bhatia and Umrao Singh — were align¬ 
ed with him. 

In fact, during his last visit to Delhi, 
Beant had met several Congress leaders 
including Ahmexi Patel, Jitendra Prasad, 
Ghulam Nabi Azad and Ambika Soni, 
and complained against M.S. Bitta. 
Beant had not only wanted a free hand in 
choosing the state Youth Congress 
chief, but also thteatened that if he was 
asked to surrender the post of state Con¬ 
gress chief, he would resign from the 
chief ministership. 


After his death, the Congress will find 
it difficult to face the combined might of 
the Akali Dal, the Bharatiya Janata Party 
(BJP) and the BSP, unless its leaders put 
up a united front. The new chief minister 
will also have to ensure that he does not 
alienate the supporters of Beant. For 
Singh had the support of both his partym- 
en and the people of the state. In fact, if 
the Congress does manage to pul up a 
united front and fight the coming elec- 


the panchayat seats for the Congress. 
And this at a time when many believed 
that the Sikhs had been alienated from 
the Congress. 

Beant brought a measure of peace to 
Punjab and in so doing, also provided 
relief to the entire country which had 
been fed up with the raging terrorist viol¬ 
ence in the border state. He brought the 
Hindus and the Sikhs, who had been alie¬ 
nated after Operation Blucstar in 1984, 

JAQDISHVAOAV 



The last louniey: Baant Singh’s death 
has left a void that will be difficult to 
fill 

tions in the name of Beant, the party is 
certain to get ten of the 13 Lok Sabha 
seats. 

The new chief minister will also face 
an additional problem. Every Congress¬ 
man in Punjab knows that Harcharan 
Singh Brar has been close to Prakash 
Singh Badal. Now, if he has to win the 
Lok Sabha elections for the Congress, 
he will have to give the impression of. 
being the only leader who can take on 
Badal. 

Brar also has to match Beant’ $ perfor¬ 
mance. It was during Beant’$ leadership 
that farmers loyal to the Akali Dal shift¬ 
ed to the Congress. He was the only poli¬ 
tician who managed to get 70 per cent of 


together, restored the confidence of the 
security forces by giving them a free 
hand and presided over the elimination 
of 62 hard-core terrorist gangs in the 
state. 

When the last elections were held in 
Punjab, it was widely believed that 
Beant Singh’s government would fail. 
First, because the elections were held in 
the face of a boycott by the Akalis and 
the Congress candidates were believed 
to have no mandate. Second, because 
Beant was himself seen as an immature 
politician and an ineffective 
administrator. 

But Beant turned all that around. Ter¬ 
rorism ceased to be the bugbear of the 
state, people who had fled the state retur¬ 
ned and industry began toflourishagain.# 

lii^i¥§huk^/MmwDmlhl I 
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The 

Caiitain 

Satish Shamia: the rise, fall, rise 
and new fall? 

S ome people never grow out of titles. Jag)eet 
Singh Aurora will always be General Aurora 
in the public mind. So it is with Sam Maneck- 
shaw. Just say ‘Field Marshal’ and everyone 
will know who you mean. 

Politically naive persons who hear of Captain Satish 
Sharma may be forgiven for thinking that he is some grizzl¬ 
ed naval veteran who has decided to take the political 
plunge after a career spent commanding battleships on the 
high seas. After all, why else would a politieian insist on 
retaining his title? 

Good question. 

Becau.se Satish Sharma, pre.sently minister for petro¬ 
leum and MP for Amcthi, is a veteran of no war at all. The 
title comes not from decades of action amidst the frigates 
and the destroyers but from some very cushy, well-paid 
years spent in the cockpits of Boeings and Airbuses. 

Why on earth would a politician want to brag about his 
past as an Indian Airlines pilot? Shouldn’t Satish Sharma 
who left the airline over a decade ago be known as plain Mr 
Sharma? 

Well, yes and no. Admittedly, it’s a little silly to keep 
refemng to yourself as Captain when the only battles 
you've fought are at the Aero Club. But, on the other hand, 
if Sharma had never been an Indian Airlines pilot, we’d 
never have heard of him. 

It was his time in the ccxrkpit that changed his life. 

OUTSIDERS CAN never fathom what Rajiv Gandhi saw 
in Satish Sharma. Certainly, the two men were of vastly dif¬ 
fering temperaments. Rajiv was the charming if slightly 
ineffectual public school boy, while Satish was the thet 
Punjabi. Nor was it that they both had foreign wives. Sonia 
Gandhi and Sterre Sharma were friends but not the insepar¬ 
able soul mates that the press made them out to be. 

Perhaps it was that Sati sh knew how to make himself hel - 
pful. He was, in many ways, Rajiv’s foil at the airline — 
the man vyho kept the groupies away from the PM’s son — 
and as a part of Indira Gandhiextended household, he 
was the man who Sonia and Rajiv counted on to get things 
done. In that sense he was never the sort of buddy that 
Arun Singh and Suman Dubey were. 

When Rajiv entered politics, Satish followed close 
behind. Rajiv got him a Rajya Sabha seat from UP and set 
him the task of following up on routine matters. The ruling 
trio consisted of Arun Singh, Arun Nehru and to an extent, 
Amitabh Bachchan. Satish never made it to this league but 
this had its advantages. When all three exited from Rajiv’s 


political circle, only Satish rernaincd. 

From 1987 to 1989, Satish’s power was nearly absolute. 
He occupied an office at Race Course Road, illegally com¬ 
mandeered a RAX and issued instructions to ministers. He 
ran the revenue department as a sovereign state indepen¬ 
dent of finance minister S.B. Chavan and each day, 
industrialists would make the trek to Race Course Road, 
suitcases in hand. (The SPG knew which bags to open and 
which ones to ignore.) 

Rajiv demonstrated an asttmishing loyalty to him. He 
was willing to let Amitabh Bachchan go when the con¬ 
troversies got loo hot but he stuck by Satish despite the mar¬ 
ble tiles and all toe other little scandals. 

AFTER THE Congress lost the election, however, Satish's 
role diminished. He had made the mistake of persuading 
Rajiv to rehabilitate R.K Dhawan. Dhawan repaid this 
kindness by trying to cut Satish out of the inner circle. 
Moreovei, V. George despised Satish and most former 
ministers regarded him as the perfect example of the kind 
of man who had lost the election foi the Congress. 

Had Rajiv lived, Satish Sharma would not got any 
ministerial post. He would not have re-entered his old offi¬ 
ce at Race Course Road. Rather he would have become a 
member of the outer circle of pals and advisers who had 
access but no intimacy. 

It was the assassination that changed cvciything. The 
night after Delhi received the news, Satish rushed to 10 Jan- 
path, Nina Singh, Arun Singh’s ex-wife and Queen Bee in 
the days when Shanna had been a mere factotum, got into 
his car and tried to enter the Gandhi family residence. 
Satish stopped and had her thrown out. The days of the 
Arun Singhs and Arun Nehrus had long been past. And 
now, it looked as though Satish's day had come again. 

It probably had. Sonia made him stand for Rajiv’s seal 
at Amethi, Narasimha Rao made him petroleum minister, 
and Sharma tried to function as a bridge between 10 Jan- 
path and the PMO. 

Oddly enough, he proved to be a successful minister—- 
he is, by no means, the duffer that his enemies portray him 
as. But he failed in the role he had been expected to play 
with distinction: as the link between Rao and Sonia. 

At some stage, Sonia decided that he had sold out. She 
felt that his loyalties were now with Rao and that the vast 
sums of money he raised gave him a certain leverage with 
the Prime Minister — a leverage that Satish was only too 
willing to use. 

Soon, she cut the Sharmas off her invitation list. Then 
she began to worry about his stewardship of Amethi. Even 
though Satish assured her that the Congress would win 
every Assembly segment in last year’s election, she remai¬ 
ned sceptical. When the parly was wiped out, she treated 
this as confirmation that Satish had betrayed the faith sfie 
had reposed in him. 

Now, it is significant that when the press lists Rajiv 
loyalists, one name that never appears on the list is Satish 
Sharma’s. For all practical purposes he is Narasimha 
Rao’s man. But Rao owes him nothing and probably will 
soon run out of uses for him. 

What will happen to Satish Sharma then? A comforta¬ 
ble retirement seems like the most realistic option. • 
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Primetime 


HHIIIIH It 

exactly the 
role of a lifetime for the 
Pnme Minister, but it was 
a "great experience" for 
Mahesh Bhatt. There 
were no retakes and no 
breaks, as Bhatt directed 
Narasimha Rao, tor the 
television programme 
Mujhe Kui h Kehna Ham 
(With Sonia preparing to 
take him dn, Rao sure has 
a lot to say these days.) 

The first episode of the 
programme, which has 
Narasimha Rao speaking 
to people on a one-to-one 
basis, was telecast 
recently The Prime 
Minister was both relaxed 
and introspective, and 
managed to stnke a chord 



with membeisol the 
audience 

But, It is anothei matter 
that, 1 01 the director, 
"shooting the Prime 


Mahesh Bhatt: 
diracting Rao 

Minister oi a wild animal", 
made little ditteience 
That mighi explain 
Bhatt s recent spate of 
flops’ 



Rocking tollywood 



fk s 

HHHHI and plump 
and takes pride in calling 
himsell a Bengali 
raso^oUah Kasilv the 
worst-diessed male in the 
country, he flaunts a 
jewellery collection that 
would put Rekha to 
shame 

Never mind He is also 
a hero in the making 

Bappi Lahiri, the 
roly-poly pasha ot pop 
who only recently 
dropped a bomb in 
Bollywood by casting 
Samantha Fox in his film 
has now foxed 
Tollywood. Bappi has 
gone ahead and cast 
himself in the lead role in 
a Bengali film that he is 
producing (Jayaprada 
plays the female lead ) 

BsppI Lahiri and Jayaprada: 
woridng togathar 


Ol course, we cannot 
say whether Tolls wood 
will ever be the same 
again 
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Role 

MODEL? 



is;'' 


'Si'; 

t: 


lair , high cheek-bones, a 
mass of straight black hair 
and eyes that are more 
Oriental than Indian, she 
may not be your idea of a 
beauty. But who cares? 
These days, all it takes to 
make it in the 
international beauty 
business: merely a ‘Made 
in India' tag. 

Not surprisingly, 

17-year-old Vidisha 
Pavaie — of the 33-23-3b 
body on a frame of five 
feet nine inches — is 
tipped to be a front runner 
in the Ford Supermodel of 
the World finals to be held 
in the Bahamas. 

But there is a problem: 
she hardly has much of 
catwalk experience. Not 
that it deters Pavate. The 
lass is brimming with 
confidence brought on by 


On your 

MARKS 

Their fans 
>' *■' can hardly 
hide their excitement as 
the world’s fastest man 
and woman—Donovan 
Bailey and Merlene Ottey 
—prepare to bum the 
tracks at the eighth ITC 
International Athletic 
Meet. 

The event will be held 
for the second successive 
year at the Chatrapati 
Shivaji Maharaja Sports 
Complex in Pune. (The 
track at the Jawaharlal 



the awareness that she is VMIaha Pavat*: brimming 
blessed with the current with conflilanca 
‘global’ look. 



Nehru Stadium in Delhi, 
where the event was first 
scheduled, is apparently 
not fit for the event.) 

Amateur Athletics 
Federation of India 
president Suresh Kalmadi 
said that some 150 
athletes from about 20 
countries were expected 
to participate in the meet. 
No wonder, concerned 
officials are running 
around to ensure that 
everything goes as 
smoothly as possible, as 
Pune gears up to host a 
truly international 
meet. 

Martana Ottay: star 
attraction 


Art for 

HEART’S 

SAKE 

■HIIIIIIIIB It looks us 
HHH the 

Mohahhot between the 
79-year-old painter and 
the showgirl is truly 
something special. 

First, Maqbool Fida 
Husain immortalised 
Bollywood's 
fatale Madhuri Dixit, on 
canvas as the ideal of 
Indian womanh(X)d. 
Then, she got him to face 
the camera in Mohahhat. 
And now, it is the turn of 
M.F. Husain to go to 
London to take a closer 
look at his queen. 



M.F. Husain: Madhuri mania 


For not only is Husain 
accompanying Madhuri 
on her tour to UK and 
USA, he plans to paint a 
series of portraits based 
on the ‘Madhuri Live In 
Concert’ series. Her 
shows abroad will 
provide Husain with the 
inspiration to paint a 
series of portraits over the 
next ten years. 

So much for the Dixit 
lass turning people 
deewana. • 
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KOVAUM ASHOK BEACH BESORT 


In a month’s time, ITDC 
hotels will tie up with a 
foreign hotel group. 

Proposals for this have come 
from such international 
chains as Holiday Inn. 
Hilton, Renaissance, 

' Intercontinental. South 
*■' Pacific and Accor 





ASHOK HOTEL, NEW DELHI 
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U The ITDC is renovating ihc 
sixth floor ot Delhi's Ashok Hotel 
for the increasing number of 
business travellers. There will also 
be a lounge, a 24-hour business 
centre, a discotheque and an Indian 
and a Mexican restaurant 

H Old and run-down properties in 
Delhi like Ranjit, Lodhi and 
Janpath will be pulled down and 
rebuilt as Ibur-siar hiuels 

H Hotel Manali Ashok has been 
upgraded to three-star. The Temple 
Bay Ashok Beach Resort at 


SHAPE OF 
THINGS 


Mamallapuram has added 12 
cottages. Kovalam Ashok Beach 
Resort has 64 new n)onis, and the 
main hold, 193 rooms. A 5tX)-seal 
modem conference centre has also 
been commissioned there 

B To improve services, the 
corporation has worked out its own 


total quality management (TQM) 
programme 

B Till recently, ITDC was unable 
to retain the best talent in the 
industry because their salary 
structures were rigid. Now, 
performance-based rewards have 
been introduced along with special 
increments and promotions 

B! As pan of a new disinvestment 
scheme, the ITDC is offering five 
percent of its shares to employees. 
Bach one of them can buy a 
maximum of 2(X) shares 



























T here is more than the usual amount of acti¬ 
vity. these days, at the India Tourism Deve¬ 
lopment Corporation (ITDC). Its premiere 
properties, such as Delhi’s Ashok Hotel, 
are being given a new look inside. Its 30 
duty-free shops which account for 60 per cent of its 
profits are being strengthened. And its travel and 
tours division is looking for a new partner. 

But Just now. much of the action is at the hotel divi¬ 
sion. In a month’s time. ITDC hotels will tie up with a 
foreign hotel group. Proposals for this have come 
from such international chains as Holiday Inn, Hil¬ 
ton, Renaissance, Intercontinental, South Pacific 
and Accor. "A final decision will take a month," .says 
an ITDC senior executive. "And the alliance willgive 
us an international brand image." 

Meanwhile, ITDC is doing a few things on its own. 
It has already begun renovating the sixth floor of Del¬ 
hi’s Ashok Hotel. This is for business travellers who 
are turning up in larger numbers (eight million now 
from five million in 1985) since the economic refor¬ 
ms began. There will be a lounge and a 24-hour busi¬ 
ness centre. An Indian and a Mexican restaurant, as 
well as a discotheque have been planned. Besides, 
older, run-down properties in Delhi like Ranjit, 
Lodhi and Janpath will be pulled down and rebuilt as 
four-star hotels. 

Outside Delhi, some of the renovation work is 
over. Hotel Manal i Ashok has been upgraded to three- 
star. The Temple Bay Ashok Beach Resort at Mamal¬ 
lapuram has added 12 cottages. Kovalam Ashok 
Beach Resort has 64 new rooms, and the main hotel. 
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BUSINESS FEATURE 


LEADING THE WAY 

■ The Taj group intends to invest 
a staggering Rs 1,5()0 crore in its 
current list of 40 properties here 
and abroad 

■ The Oberoi chain plans to 
spend Rs 7CX) crore over the next 
five years in and outside the country 

HI The Hyatt in Delhi is the most 
visible spender of them all. It has 
two new Regency Club floors 
exclusively for business travellers 
with a butler on call for each room, 
a 24-hour business centre, a special 
lounge and two conference rooms. 
There are express check-in and 
check-out facilities 



rooms. A 500-seat modern conference 
centre has also been commissioned there. 

All this is according to a plan made by 
ITDC’s chairman and managing direc¬ 
tor Anil Bhandari. He began by grading 
his properties as elite (five-star/deluxe), 
clas^lc (for business/middle-markcl 
clients) and comfort (cheap/budget) and 
kcot aside commensurate sums to do 
them up. 

Bhandari is taken seriously at ITDC. 
He grew up with h When he took over 
18 months ago, the hotel division was tot¬ 
tering Results for 1994-95 have been 
exceptional While ITDC as a whole 
achieved record profits (Rs 42.25 crore). 
Hotel piofits grew' by 144 percent from 
Rs 8.29 crore in 1993-94 to Rs 20.21 
crore this year. Clearly, so far, it has 
gone pretty much the way he had 
planned 

H owever, much more needs to be 
done. For, private hotel chains are 
still way ahead, and they are putting in 
more money into their hotels than ever 
before. 

The Taj group, for instance, intends to 
invest a staggering Rs 1,500 crore in its 
current list of 40 properties here and 
abroad. The Oberoi chain plans to spend 
Rs 700 crore over the next five years in 
and outside the country'. And, just now, 
Hyatt in Delhi is the most visible spen- 
of them all. It has two new Regency 


Club floors exclusively for business tra¬ 
vellers with a butler on call for each 
room, a 24-hour business centre, a speci¬ 
al lounge and two conference rooms. 
1'hcre are express clieck-in and check¬ 
out facilities. 

Then, there is the Gold Passport floor 
where frequent travellers can accumula¬ 
te points after every slay that entitles 
them to certain discounts and benefits 
within Hyatt. "Wc arc trying to give the 
best facilities to this segment," says 
Hyatt’s maikeiing and commercial 
manager, Prili Thapar. 

Even without all this, pri'ate hotel 
chains have gone mostly full. In 
1994-95, occupancy in Delhi was touch¬ 
ing 90 per cent. With the changes, they 
will do still better. ITDC managed an 
occupancy rale of 54 per cent through all 


Knowing it is ITDC, 
one could wonder 
bow long all this 
would last. And the 
tandoor murder 
case has hardly 
improved its image. 
But there are those 
in the corporation 
who aren’t giving up 


this. In the last few months though, this 
has risen to 65 per cent. So, in a way, 
ITDC hotels need a quicker refurbish 
than the private ones. 

Y ou could argue that it would make 
better sense if ITDC withheld its 
modernisation programme until it took 
on an alliance partner. But, maybe, ITD- 
C's Bhandari doesn’t think lime is on his 
side. Besides, some of the changes he 
has brought into the hotel division have 
already paid dividends. More are in the 
pipeline. 

M'ler properties, he is stressing 
sersjce. This has been a big negative 
with i TDC so tar. To change this, the cor¬ 
poration has worked out its own total 
quality management (TQM) program¬ 
me. Qutub Hotel has been marked down 
as the model TQM hotel, and its staff of 
175 are now undergoing refresher cour¬ 
ses in all aspects of hotel management. 
A few of them will then coach staff of 
other ITDC hotels. 

Then comes food. Delhi’s Ashok 
Hotel had an mlra-hoiel food competi¬ 
tion in June. One chef from every ITDC 
hotel was required to make an entree, a 
main dish, a sorbet and a dcs.scrt. The 
four who prepared the best dishes were 
then asked to tram others. "The idea was 
to standardise the fare to meet the most 
exacting requirements," says Manjiila 
Arun of ITDC’s public relations 
department. 

Finally, Bhandari is going out of his 
way to keep staffers happy. "ITDC was 
unable to retain the best talent in the 
industry because our salary structures 
were r'gid," he l^^ld Sunday So, for the 
first lime in many years, performance- 
based rewards were introduced. Besi¬ 
des, several got special increments and 
promotions. 

One other thing was done to boost pro¬ 
ductivity. ITDC has a new disinvest¬ 
ment scheme. Five per cent of its shares 
will be offered to employees. Each one 
of them can buy a maximum of 2(X) sha¬ 
res. At last count, ITDC’s share value 
had risen from Rs 44 to Rs 77. 

Knowing it is ITDC, you could won ¬ 
der how long ail this would last. And the 
tandoor murder case has hardly improv¬ 
ed its image. But there are those in the 
corporation who aren’t giving up. 
Much, too. depends on the tie-up with a 
foreign hotel chain. But if seeing is belie¬ 
ving, some good things are happening at 
ITDC. And after 29 years of being set 
up, they haven’t come a day too soon. • 
Nemta Lal/Naw Delhi 
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HEARD IN DELHI 

I bvllav* not •vwi a b«i^iHibig te 


RAMESH CHAUHAN IN AN INTERVIEW 
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■ Necessary 
evil 

E ven while state 
governments debate 
banning lotteries, a Reserve 
Bank of India (RBI) study 
says this may not be such a 
good idea. 



Lottery: selling a stroke of 
luck 


S. Chatterjee. assistant 
advisor in the RBI 
department of economic 
analysis and policy in his 
report says a ban may lead to 
the mushrooming of illegal 
gambling (lottery) outlets all 
over the country. 

He says that once this is 
accepted as a necessary evil, 
the state may be justified in 
sponsoring lotteries and 
raising money from them. 

He compares this to raising 
taxes from liquor sales. 

His study, he says, shows 
that there are more problems 
associated with 
privately-run lotteries than 
with go'^ernment-run ones. 
Malpractices include 
printing fake or duplicate 
tickets, embezzling prize 
money, harassing prize 
winners and so on. The study 
also says private lottery is a 
means to laundering black 
money. 

Chatterjee also says that 
revenues from state lotteries 
have been rising in recent 
years and that this could also 
act as a disincentive to 
banning lotteries. 


■ Joint flight 

I ndia, China and South 
Korea will team up to 
make a 1 ()()-seater passenger 
aircraft, and India may 
invest as much as $ 201-500 
million in the project. 


R.N. Sharma, chairman of 
Hindustan Aeronautics 
Limited, which is likely to 
make the airframe and 
fuselage, signed a 
memorandum of 
understanding (MoU) with 
the Aviation Industries of 
China (AVIC). 


China, which is expected 
to invest the most, is to be 
leader of the S 2 billion 
project. There will be a 
fourth participant, from the 
West, responsible for 
engines and avionics. 
Boeing and Airbus are the 
chief contenders. The 
aircraft is expected to be 
ready by the turn of the 
century. 


■ Caught out 

T he Securities and 

Exchange Board of India 
(SEBl) has indicted 11 stock 
exchanges for serious 
irregularities after 
inspections in 1994-95. 
These bourses are in Delhi, 
Jaipur, Madhya Pradesh, 



Delhi Stock Exchange: 
Indicted for Irregularities 

Saurashtra-Kutch, Madras 
Bangalore, Hyderabad, 
Magadh, Vadodara, 
Ahmedabad and the Over 
The Counter Exchange of 
India (OTCEI). 

SEBl, in its annual report, 
says that the "exchanges 
were, overall, being run in an 
inefficient, and in several 
aspects, unprofessional 
manner". It also states that 
the exchanges were not 
enforcing their own rules, 
by-laws and regulations, 
were lax in collection of 
margins and that market 
supervision was inadequate. 

"There were delays in 
declaring defaulting brokers 
as such, in auctioning cards 
of defaulting members and 
in payment of claims against 
fhepi to investors," the 
annual report adds. • 


EVENT OF THE WEEK 


Indian exports have recorded remarkable 
growth but still face discrimination in the 
world market 

At the Chcmexcil export awards 
ceremony, commerce minister P. 
Chidambaram said that the overall 
export growth rate of 29.5 percent for 
the first four months of 1995-96 was an 
"excellent" feat and that the country had 
come a long way since the time four 
years ago when there was ‘import compression’ and 
export credit was not available. 

"It is a matter of great satisfaction," he said. "Today, we 
have proved beyond a shadow of doubt that India has 
tremendous capacity," he added. 

But the troubles aren’t over. A report of the 
Confederation of Indian Industry (ClI) says that Indian 
exports are still discriminated against and that they 
continue to face non-tariff barriers. The report describes 
the stand adopted by the UK, USA, Japan, Canada, 
Germany and othei EEC countries vis-a-vis Indian exports 
as discriminatory. 

It mentions in this connection several health and safely 
regulations applied on food and engineering exports to the 
US, Canada, UK, Japan, Germany and France as well as 
certain restrictions on the import of inflammable materials. 

The report also says that anti-dumping measures have 
been frequently applied against Indian exports on the 
ground that export prices are lower than the cost of 
production in the supplying country. 

Also, minimum floor prices, particularly in the US, are 
often fixed so high that they blunt the competitive edge of 
goods exported from India, the report says. Besides the 
US, in Japan and in the EEC countries, imports have to 
have a specified percentage of local area content’ which 
contributes its own bit to make them uncompetitive. 

This is after the setting up of the World Trade 
Organisation. 
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"IN DECEMBER, YOU MIGHT 
SEE A DIFFERENT SHAPE 
OF THE MARKET" 



SEBI chairman D.R. 

Mehta outlines his 
steps to discipline the 
stock markets 


Speculation was rife in Bombay, till 
recently, over who would succeed C. 
Rangarajan as governor of the Reser\>e 
Bank of India (RBI). Fora while it look¬ 
ed as though the Securities and 
Exchange Board of India (SEBI) chair¬ 
man Devendra R. Mehta was the man. 
Now that Rangarajan has been granted 
an extension in office, Mehta clearly 
remains where he was. 

Mehta was deputy governor of the 
Reserve Bank before he took over the 
SEBI job. From all accounts, he did very 
well there. But last week, he refused to 
speak on the subject. 

His tenure in SEBI, however, has not 
been quite so smooth. Soon after he join¬ 
ed SEBI, some of his officers were 
investigated by the Central Bureau of 
Investigation (CBI) in connection with 
the MS Shoes scandal. Indeed, there was 
division within SEBI, with one board 
member, LC, Gupta, demanding an 
investigation. 

Mehta, somehow, crested this crisis. 
But when he sought to introduce checks 
and balances within SEBI so that offi¬ 
cers did not develop vested interests in 
clearing primary issues, he faced resist¬ 
ance and the business papers reported it. 

Then, a committee he had set up 
recommended a new type of forward 
trading for the stock exchanges. As soon 
as this cam.€ before the Bombay Stock 
Exchange (BSE), it was rejected. As a 
result, the markets slumped. 

Now it seems that SEBI has been firm 
about the matter. The BSE management, 
apparently, suggested modifications in 
the new forward trading system but was 
told that these would be considered only 


after they were implemented. That is 
SEBFs final position on the matter. 

Insiders say that Mehta does not wish 
to crack the whip just to show that he 
can. But they suggest that he can be firm 
and that he has been so on the forward 
trading issue. 

Here, he .speaks on the work he has 
done at SEBI and answers the charge 
that he could have been tougher. Excer¬ 
pts from the interview: 


Sunday: The new forward trading 
scheme... 


D.R. Mehta: (Interrupting.) Please 
don’t ask about forward trading. The 
SEBI board has given its mandate. The 
scheme has been announced. Now, I do 
not want to go beyond what the board 
has said. 

Q: What are your priorities? 

A: On the infrastructural side, I have 
directed that all stock exchanges should 
be computerised. In the Delhi, Madras 
and Calcutta Stock Exchanges, this 
work should be over by the end of this 
year. With this, 95 per cent of the busi¬ 
ness in the stock exchanges will be 
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computerised. 

Besides, BOLT (Bombay On-Line 
Trading) is already in force at the BSE. 
Now, brokers cannot charge more than 
the transacted amount from clients as 
the pricing and timing of transactions 
are available. 

As far as systemic changes go, I have 
asked all the stock exchanges to con¬ 
centrate more on surveillance to stop 
price-rigging. They have been asked to 
have a separate department for surveil¬ 
lance. Price-rigging on stock exchanges 
should be controlled, even if it cannot 
be eliminated altogether. 

The stock exchanges are now feeling 
that if they do not act in time, we at SEBI 
will 

Then, to eliminate counter-party risk, 
clearing corporations are being set up. 
The National Stock Exchange (NSE) 
will introduce this. The stock exchanges 
in Delhi and Bombay are now working 
on it. 

In the primary market, disclosures are 
being made mandatory to bring more 
transparency. This will keep investors 
better informed and help them to take 
independent investment decisions. We 
will shortly announce new guidelines. 

All this will take time. But these are 
necessary foi healthy development of 
the capital market. And they have to be 
undertaken on a priority basis. 

Q: SEBLs image was affected by the 
MS Shoes scandal. Has it improved 
since? 

A: The MS Shoes ^ssue was cleared 
before 1 took over as chairman of SEBI. 
As far as SEBI’s image is concerned, the 
market will give you a better feedback. 
Bui my feeling, and the response I 


R. MEHTA 


"Of late, merchant 
bankers are 
scared. And 
rightfully too. 

Now, they try to be 
100 per cent 
certain before 
filing a document 
for a public issue” 


receive from merchant bankers, is that 
SEBTs image has improved. 

Q: What steps have been taken to dis¬ 
cipline the market? 

A: After I took over, two registrars of 
issues were taken to task. Steps arc 
being taken in two cases of insider trad¬ 
ing and one case of a takeover. Inspec¬ 
tions of all stock exchanges have been 
undertaken. We have even taken to ins¬ 
pecting all the mutual funds, including 
the Unit Trust of India. 

Q: Had any of this happened earlier? 
Were stock exchanges as serious 
about surveillance as they are now? 

A: In recent months, merchant bankers 
have been scared. And rightfully too. 
Now, they try to be 100 per cent certain 
before filing a document for a public 
issue. They try to make sure that disclo¬ 
sures and other norms are fulfilled. 

We are also prosecuting companies. 
This had never happened before. 

Q; There are reports that because of 


SEBl’s strict attitude, the capital mar¬ 
ket is In a bad shape. 

A: I have a management background 
and I am trying to introduce proper mana¬ 
gement practices. In this process, steps 
are being taken for proper regulation of 
the capital market. 

I also have a duty to revive investor 
confidence. Hence, it cannot be said that 
these steps go against the market. The 
present condition of the capital market 
has resulted from market factors. In 
December, you might see a different 
shape of the market. 

The steps that are being taken tire in 
the long-term interest of the stock 
market. 

Q: The BSE Is planning to allow its 
members to operate from all over the 
country. (Trading will only he done 
on the BSE.) Is this legal? What is 
SEBPs position on this? 

A: All I can say is that SEBI is examin¬ 
ing this. • 

Interviewed by Anend/Bembey 


FOR INVESTORS’ SAKE 


■ All stock exdHngMwttlM! 
computerised. la the Eielht, Madras 
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this year. 
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GUEST COLUMN 

JAYSHREE SENGUPTA 



There was sonielh- 
P ing unconvincing 

^ about his argu- 

B ments which left 

W one wanting more 

■jjjjf examples from the 

real world. But an 
intellectual giant 
and a famous eco¬ 
nomist was giving 
elegant arguments against coercion in 
family planning in India. One had to 
agree with him on many points, aiid 
also, it did not seem proper not to agree. 
This was Professor Amartya Sen of Har¬ 
vard University, speaking about popula¬ 
tion policy in New Delhi recently. 
Unlike Margaret Thatcher, who also 
spoke in New Delhi around the same 



Amartya San: hia arGumanta wara 
thought-provoklnG, but wara thay 
trua In Mia? 


the proposed legislation barring people 
from holding national or state offices if 
they had more than two children. 

Instead, he said, allow women to have 
education and economic independence, 
because the positive correlation bet¬ 
ween decline in fertility and female lite¬ 
racy is already well-established. His 
favourite example is Kerala, where the 
fertility rate has declined faster than in 
China (Kerala 1.8, China 2 0). This 
achievement in Kerala has been due to 
.in increase m female literacy and higher 
participation in the labour force by 
women. But female empowerment takes 
long, and what he did not point out was 
that it rakes even longer to change attitu¬ 
des or alter kinship ties. Kerala has a 
matniineal society, where the status of 


BIRTHRIGHT 


Women in India can rarely exercise it when it comes to family 

planning 


time. Sen was more politically correct 
and his speech was very much in line 
with recent feminist thinking. Many of 
his arguments were thought-provoking, 
but were they true in India? 

Basically, he said that the number of 
children in a family should be a coopera¬ 
tive effort involving voluntary collabo¬ 
ration of adult family members in gene¬ 
ral, hut particularly of those whose agen¬ 
cy and well-being are most directly 
involved in these decisions — typically 
the yivung women who bear, and to a 
great extent, rear the children." 

According to Sen, in a matter as perso¬ 
nal as reproductive behaviour, authorita¬ 
rian intervention from the government 
has to be avoided. He meant China’s one- 
child policy and the sterilisations during 
Indira Gandhi’s Hmergency period in 
the nnd-70s. He also included certain 
tied medical services, whereby public 
medical attention is offered along with 
fairly forceful advcK'acy of birth control. 
Other forms are the u.sc of procedures 
which are not fully explained to the parti¬ 
cipating women (contraceptive injecta- 
bles) and money offered for sterilisa¬ 
tions, which makes such proposals 
attractive to the poor. He also opposed 
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women has been high for long, fiven 
then, if the husband or the mother- 
in-law disagreed, it is not certain if the 
women of Kerala can decide on the num¬ 
ber of children they will have. 

It is worse in the villages of northern 
India. All this talk of cooperation cannot 
take place in UP, Rajasthan, Orissa or 
Bihar — states where the fertility rate is 
much higer than the national average of 
3.6. According to anthropologist Moni¬ 
ca Das Gupta, "In northern India, there 
are strong mtergencralional bonds, and 
property and managerial power are trans¬ 
ferred very gradually to the younger 
generation. Besides, the women in such 
places have low status and autonomy in 
Ihcii youth and during their reproduc¬ 
tive years, and gain such status only with 
age." 

A young bride in northern India is a 
stranger to the family she marries into. 
Her husband is not known to her either 
and he is likely to be on the side of his 
mother and other family elders. Older 
women tell the bride how many children 
she should have according to their own 
norms. This has negative effects on 
child survival and the reproductive heal¬ 
th of the young woman. 


T he pattern is almost universal all over 
India. The young women in such 
societies are given limited opportunities 
to communicate w ith thei^ husbands dur¬ 
ing the day and even at night. She has 
limited freedom of expression and move¬ 
ment, lacks pnvaev, all of which make it 
extremely difficult for the couple to prac¬ 
tise effective contraception. A woman, 
even if she has been to high school, has 
to observe the same norms of behaviour 
as her mothci-in-law. Hven a college- 
educated woman, I am afraid, would 
have to succumb to family pressure to 
have sons. 

What, according to Sen, is tampeiing 

According to Sen, women 
should be allowed to have 
education and economic 
independence, because 
the positive correlation 
between decline in 
fertility and female 
literacy is already 
well-established 


With a personal decision between a hus¬ 
band and a wife, is seldom such a perso¬ 
nal decision in a typical Indian joint- 
family. Some incentives are therefore 
necessary to encourage small families. 
And when there is a strong family¬ 
planning policy, yi>ung women may be 
encouraged to practice effective con¬ 
traception without taking prioi permis¬ 
sion or approval of others 

Gender inequality is a vast and diffi¬ 
cult subject and w hat has been done over 
centuries will take a longtime to be undo¬ 
ne. The important question of fertility 
conlit)!, upon which will depend the 
general standard ol' living and the per 
capita uKH)me of our country, has to be 
attacked on all fronts and not left to the 
cooperation between couples alone. It is 
however important to empower women 
through education and skills, and create 
jobs lor them But until such limes that 
women are really able to participate in 
decision-making and expressing their 
independent choices, the government 
should have a vigorous and persuasive 
fam 1 1 y - p 1 an n i ng prograinme. 

Village-level, family-planning units 
can also help in increasing AIDS awaie- 
ness because India is on the threshold of 
a terrible scrtnige. David Bloom, a 
Columbia University economist and 
AIDS specialist, recently said, "Many 
experts now believe that India will soon 
have the unfortunaie dislinclion of being 
the AIDS capital of the world." Already, 
there are 8(),()()0 AIDS cases in India and 
1.5 million people are infected with 
HIV By the year 2()(K), one million 
people will have AIDS in the country 
and five million will be HIV positive. 

AIDS is spreading across India 
through illiteracy, slow government res¬ 
ponse, discrimination against women 
and sexual promiscuity. Tragically, 
innocent women are suffering because 
their migrant husbands contract the dis¬ 
ease through prostitutes in the big cities. 
About 8(1,000 prostitutes in Bombay 
alone are infected. At the same lime, 
many people have never heard of AIDS 
in the cities and villages. Family¬ 
planning units could be used to spread 
AIDS awareness and women have to be 
told about the dangers of having unpro¬ 
tected sex with their migrant husbands. 
There are certain things in which indivi¬ 
dual freedom has to be sacrificed for the 
good of the nation as a whole. Call it 
coercion if you want to. • 


Jayehree Sengupta is a Delhi-based economist 
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GUEST COLUMN 


PATWANT SINGH 


Not by force 
alone 

The panacea for Punjab’s ills will not be 
found in the firepower of the security forces, 
but in the foresight and statesmanship of those 

in power 


T he coverage of last week's 
assassination of Beant wSingh, 
Punjab’s chief minister, high¬ 
lights once again the emotion¬ 
ally overwrought reporting of 
such events by the media. Whilst, there 
is no denying the extent of the tragedy 
which took 15 lives in a matter of 
seconds, it cannot justify the utter lack 
of objectivity with which the event was 
reported. 

With some exceptions, most newspa¬ 
pers took the position that with the death 
of the chief minister, who had brought 
"peace" and "normalcy" to the state, Pun¬ 
jab could once again face the spectre of 
militancy. No in-depth analysis was pro¬ 
vided to show whether Punjab did inde¬ 
ed enjoy normalcy after the Beant Singh 
government came to power. The fact is 
that it nevei did, since it is hardly a nor¬ 
mal state of affairs, if in this period thou¬ 
sands of persons were executed by the 
police and the government was one of 
the most corrupt in post-independent 
India. 

Of course, it all depends on the defini¬ 
tion of normalcy. If more trade, commer¬ 
ce, travel and attendance at late-night 
cinema shows are the criteria for nornial- 
cy, then Punjab docs qualify But these 
indicators of normalcy ignore the killing 
sprees of the police force, as also its 
extortions, corruption, land grabbing, 
human rights violations and extra¬ 
constitutional methods. So only the very 
innocent would agree that Punjab had 
returned to normalcy. 

Even more damning than the aberra¬ 
tions of corruption and police bnitality 
in the state admini,stration is the Imion 
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government ’ s ongoing unconcern towar¬ 
ds Punjab’s long-neglected demands 
which had, in the first place, brought 
militancy to the state. By doing absolute¬ 
ly nothing about the transfer of Chandi¬ 
garh to Punjab, or resolving the river 
waters and territorial disputes since com¬ 
ing to power at the Centre in 1990, the 
Narasimha Rao government turned its 
back on the very factors which had fed 
the flames of militancy. It helped instead 
to aggravate the situation still further by 
refusing to curb the state government’s 
excesses towards the innocent and guil¬ 
ty alike. It allowed itself the luxury of 
self-deception by assuming that state ter¬ 
ror can be a substitute for statesmanship. 



Punjab under Mm? 



H ardly any of the commentary in the 
Indian media looked at this reality 
behind the rhetoric, or the demonstrable 
flaws in the government’s approach to 
the Punjab problem. It did not point out 
that violence begets violence, that it is 
not bom in a vacuum, that state violence 
invites violent acts by those savaged by 
the state. Since vengeance is a primal 
emotion which transcends reason and 
logic, it does not tally the costs involved 
nor the injustice of killing innocents. 
The intensity of the hate transcends all 
else and revenge becomes the raison 
d*€tre and the justification for the 
methods adopted. The bomb explosion 
which took so many lives in Chandigarh 
on the evening of 31 August appears to 
be thus motivated: a reprisal against 
state repression and perhaps marginally 
against the government’s continuing 
indifference to the legitimate demands 
of the people. There arc also, no doubi. 
elements in this violent act of resent¬ 
ments against the many other ways in 
which unjust authorities have been per¬ 
ceived to excoriate the Sikhs. 

The characteristic mind-set of the 
Punjab police was evident in its knee- 
jerk reaction in the aftermath of the 
bomb blast: it picked up nine members 
of a suspect’s family, including women, 
with scant regard for their rights or for 
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restraint expected of those in uniform. 
Indicative of this heavy-handed attitude 
towards governance^ not just on the part 
of Indian authorities or politicians in 
power but those in the Opposition as 
well, was the reaction of Harkishen 
Singh Surjeet, general secretary of the 
Communist Party of India(M). Accord¬ 
ing to newspaper reports he was of the 
view that a scries of court judgements 
had weakened the resolve of the state 
police and that (in his words) ’’this 
would have also played a role in today’s 
tragic incident.” What he was referring 
to was the reassertiveness of the judicia¬ 
ry which atter years of timidly acquiesc¬ 
ing to the extra-constitutional methods 
of the administration had begun to view 
them more sternly. According to a The 
Times of India report of 3 September: 
"During the last two years 150 petitions 
had been filed against the state police for 
alleged atrocities leading to resentment 
in the force. Requests for immunity 
were ignored,..’’ 

Surjeet is not alone in lamenting the 
efforts of the courts to re-establish the 
^ primacy of law. His thinking is shared at 

. many levels of the political hierarchy 
and by sizeable segments of Indian socie¬ 
ty as well. People have been gradually 
conditioned into glorifying police offi- 
cei;s operating outside the law into 


Security personnel 
frisking civilians: 
a routine affair 


accepting the grotesque 
proposition that since ter¬ 
rorists violate human 
nghts, the police should 
be given a free hand to 
deal with them. This pro¬ 
position gravely threa¬ 
tens the Rule of Law, 
because while terrorist 
acts are undoubtedly a 
brutal violation of indivi¬ 
dual rights, the suspects 
can only be punished 
after they are proved guil¬ 
ty by the criminal justice 
system. Not before. 

That court judgements 
can weaken "the resolve 
of the state pdlice", is a 
bizarre idea. Any police 
force which lacks the 
resolve to exercise only 
that authority which is 
vested in it by law is 

More damning than the 
aberrations of corruption 
and poiice bnitaiHy in the 
state administration is the 
Union government’s 


ongoing unconcern towards 



demands which had, in the 


first piace, brought 
miiitancy to the state 


best disbanded, because no disciplined 
and professional force can be allowed to 
appropriate powers to itself to dispense 
rough and ready justice. Or allowed to 
deviate from its responsibility to uphold 
the Rule of Law and be accountable to 
the institutions established for that pur¬ 
pose, i.c„ the courts. 

Since the inability of the system to 
give justice to the people of Punjab was 


responsible for their alienation and was 
another factor responsible for the birth 
of militancy in the state, the only way of 
preventing its return is not through more 
security forces or by quarantining politi¬ 
cal leaders from the people or concentra¬ 
ting solely on security concerns, but by 
finding political solutions to outstand¬ 
ing political problems. And by provid¬ 
ing a just administration. By ensuring 
that the elections next year are clean. 
And by redressing the grievances which 
have remained unaddressed since the ill- 
fated Rajiv-Longowal accord was sign¬ 
ed in 1985. 

The fundamentalists of the Punjab 
problem have been deliberately confus¬ 
ed by attributing all our troubles to Paki¬ 
stan even v'hen they are of our own crea¬ 
tion. Of course, Pakistan has tried to do 
to India what India did to it in Hast 
Bengal. But it is well to remember that 
we were able to undermine Pakistan’s 
position in its own province because of 
the prevailing discontent there. Having 
dismembered Pakistan, New Delhi’s 
biggest folly lay in failing to provide 
honest administrations in Punjab and 
Kashmir, thus exposing their discontent 
to the designs of a humiliated neigh¬ 
bour. Despite the fact that we provided 
Pakistan an opportunity in Punjab, its 
role has been marginal at best. 

The problems in Punjab were created 
by New Delhi and not Islamabad which 
had nothing to do with the disowning of 
Punjabi by Punjab’s non-Sikhs, or New 
Delhi’s ongoing indifference to Sikh sus¬ 
ceptibilities or Bhindranwale’s meteo¬ 
ric rise, or the assault on the Golden Tem¬ 
ple or the massacre of innocent Sikhs in 
1984, or the rewarding of those accused 
of the killings with parliamentary tickets 
and ministerial berths, or the stonewall¬ 
ing of attempts to bring the killers to 
book. 

The new chief minister of Punjab, as 
well as the mandarins in New Delhi, 
since they were given to constantly inter¬ 
fering in the affairs of the state, should 
try to learn some lessons from the Chan¬ 
digarh tragedy. They should address the 
real problems which face the state and 
not fritter away energies and resources 
on superficial and meaningless things. 
The panacea for Punjab’s ills, will not be 
found in the firepower of the security for¬ 
ces, but in the vision, wisdom, foresight 
and statesmanship of those in political 
power. It is time they provided evidence 
of these qualities so that further bloodsh¬ 
ed in that ravaged state can be avoided. • 
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IN THE LINE OF FIRE 


Salman Rushdie \s new book ruffles some feathers in Maharashtra 
and faces a probable ban in Bombay 


A nother book. Another con¬ 
troversy. And possibly ano¬ 
ther ban. You’ve guessed 
right. Salman Rushdie's 
new novel is just out Three 
weeks ago, The Moores iMSt Sifih was 
launched throughout the country by its 
Indian distributors, Rupa & Co. Critics 
were generally unanimous in their prai¬ 
se. But in Bombay, the city of 

Rushdie’s birth, the book 
is yet to hit the stands. 

And this in spile of the 
fact that much of the 
novel’s plot is set in the 
city. What, then, prompt¬ 
ed Rupa’s decision to 
refrain from marketing it 
there? The reason, it 
appears, is the way one 
particular character has 
been portrayed in the 
novel. This character, 

Raman Fielding, who is a 
cartoonist, makes his 
entiy muttering against 
the cricketer, Abbas Ali 
Baig, for having "thrown 
away his wicket against 
Pakistan because he was 
a Muslim". Raman, bet¬ 
ter known by his nickna¬ 
me, Mainduck (which 
means *lrog’ in Hindi), 
goes on to form the Mum¬ 
bai Axis, a political party 
which reflects "his bizar¬ 
re conception of cricket 
as a fundamentally com- 
munalist game, essential¬ 
ly Hindu but with ks Hin- 
du-ncs$ constantly under 
threat from the country’s 
other, treacherous 

communities". 

And for those who yet 
fail to recognise Main- 
duck as the Shiv Sena 
supremo, there is more. 

Mainduck does not 


approve of immigrants to the city, has a 
list of temples destroyed by Mughal 
invaders, and prefers the colour saffron 
to green on the national flag. 

References such as these are .so dis¬ 
tinctive that It is impossible to mistake 
Mainduck for anyone other than the tar¬ 
get Rushdie has set out to lampoon: Bai 
Thackeray. 

The Shiv Sena chief is yet to read the 


book. However, he has warned that 
when he gets around to doing so he will 
"ban" the book if he finds it "intolera¬ 
ble". Thackeray’s view is slightly differ¬ 
ent from that of his followers. He objects 
not to the lampoon but to reports that 
Rushdie has accused him of starting the 
riots. 

"I will not tolerate it if I am called an 
instigator of riots in the book," he told 
Indian Express, Of cour¬ 
se, this does not necessari¬ 
ly mean that he will order 
a ban. He has been known 
to take direct street-level 
action in such cases. 

Thackeray ’ s nephew 
Raj, however, has in vari¬ 
ous newspaper inter¬ 
views hinted at the possi¬ 
bility of a blanket ban on 
the book all over 
Maharashtra. 

"If the book is as objec¬ 
tionable as its extracts, 
we will ban it all over 
Maharashtra," declared 
Pramod Navalkar, the sta¬ 
te’s minister for cultural 
affairs. Although Naval- 
kar says he hasn’t read 
the book — "Why should 
I dirty my hands with 
something like this?" he 
says — he is clear that his 
government is not will¬ 
ing to accept anything 
that insults and humilia¬ 
tes Thackeray. 

Ironically, it was to 
avoid this kind of con¬ 
troversy (Rupa’s rivals 
sneer and say that it was 
piecisely to create one) 
that the publishers had 
decided not to sell the 
book in Bombay. "I think 
this was a very responsi¬ 
ble decision taken by our 
Bombay office and I 
stand b} it" says R.K. 
Mehra, managing direc- 



1 his is the lirst time that anyone wants to 
han a hook not heeanse it oHends any 
efminuinity hut heeanse one man, Hal 
riiaekeray, may not he able to lanj»h at 
himself 
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tor, Rupa & Co. 

Brushing aside criticism that this was 
a cowardly act, he clarifies, "It is not unu¬ 
sual for one office to order one book and 
for another not to. For instance, Nancy 
Friday’s books do very well in the South 
(India), but I don’t order them for our 
Delhi office as I feel a sense of social 
obligation against promoting soft pom. 
But I do not interfere with our regional 
managers’ decisions." 

B ut regardless of Rupa’s reasons to 
hold back the Bombay launch, one 
thing is clear: the book started selling 
like hot cakes only after it was publicis¬ 
ed by the resident critics at the Sena 
headquarters. 

"All that the Shiv Sena has done is to 
ensure its greater sale," said writer- 
columnist Khushwant 
Singh, who had yet to 
read the book. "I am told 
he (Rushdie) lampoons 
Bal Thackeray, who 
deserves to be caricatur¬ 
ed and laughed at rather 
than to be taken 
seriously." 

Singh also points out 
that a partial ban would 
really have no effect. 

"How can you ban the 
book only in one city?" 
he asked. "And banning it 
on an all-India basis 
would only give the coun¬ 
try a bad name." 

Not that India’s track 
record has been verj 
good as far as Rushdie is 
concerned. The former 
Prime Minister, Indira 
Gandhi, look offence at 
the suggestive references 
to the "widow" and "her 
son" in Rushdie’s Mid¬ 
night 's Children and 
took the author to court. 

Rushdie’s publishers set¬ 
tled out of court. And sub¬ 
sequent editions of the I 

book had this reference - 

deleted. 



KHUSH WANT SINGH 

"All that the Shiv Sena 
has done is to ensure its 
greater sale" 

Muslim sentiments to such 

an extent when some Muslim countries 
also did not ban the book? But in this 



The Satanic Verses 
met with a sorrier fate — 
it is still banned in the 
country. "We opposed 
the ban on Satanic Ver¬ 
ses,'" points out Navalkar. 
"Why should we pamper 


ir Rushdie heeoiues the fargel of a 
(luusi-laseist Hindu urj»auisali(ui, llieu he 
euuld elaiiu that he is no! for (U' against 
any relii»iou; he stands only for f ree 


bcH)k there are charges of corruption 
against our boss which are totallV 
unfounded." 

Navalkar sees the veiled attack on 
Thackeray as part of a strategy: "We 
have nothing against Rushdie. But it’s 
obvious that he has done this to please 
someone who is very disappointed with 
him." After a meaningful pause, he 
adds, "You know, to please the Muslim 
world. We all know who his master’s 
voice is." 

This is not as paranoid a view as some 
sceptics might think. Ever since Ayatol¬ 
lah Khomeini issued a fatwa against 
Rushdie, the author has tried various 
slrategems to appease his fundamental¬ 
ist tormentors. He even announced that 
he was a born-again Muslim, only to 
renounce his reconversion after it cut no 
ice with his fanatical opponents. 

Could this be another 
attempt to pacify those 
who would kill him? This 
is unlikely. Ru.shdie’s 
stand at present is so 
uncompromisingly anti- 
Islamic fundamentalism 
that he seems in no mood 
to please the fanatics. 
Nevertheless, if he is the 
target of an attack from a 
quasi-fascist Hindu orga¬ 
nisation, then he could 
accurately claim that he 
is not for or against any 
particular religion; he 
stands only for free 
speech. 

Regardless of Rush¬ 
die’s motives, the entire 
controversy throws up a 
new issue. So far, we 
have heard calls for bans 
on books on the grounds 
that they are obscene, 
anti-Indian, anti-lslamic, 
anti-Christian, anti- 
Hindu or whatever. 

But this is the first time 
that anyone wants to ban 
a book not because it 
offends any community 
but because one man may 
not be able to laugh at 
himself. Publishers 
worry that to submit to 
Thackeray’s ire would be 
to .set a dangerous 
precedent. • 

PHya BtOtgal/Haw DaUU 
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Games people play 


The political crisis in Andhra Pradesh and Sonia Gandhi’s Amethi visit 
were the highlights of this fortnight’s media coverage 



Whdt d heclit fort 
night lor the medid* 
The nnpdct ol Sonid 
L J Gdndhi s Amethi visit 

wds ovei shadowed by 
the happenings in 

- Andhrd Prddesh At 

the time of writing this column, son 
in-ldw Chdndrabdbu Naidu dppears dll 
set to topple f tther in Idw N T Rama 
Rdo 

The pace of the Hyderabad happen 
mgs seem to have surprised the media 
Of course, there had been reports about 
NTR’s wife Lakshmi Parvathi’s interfer 
ence m the state administration and 
Telugu Desam Party (TDP) politics, but 
no one was prepared for the flood of 
defections to the side of Naidu 

Over the past few months, NTR had 
been portrayed as a demi-god whose 
wnt in Andhra Pradesh could not be chal 
lenged by anyone Thus, it was all the 
more ' urpnsing that he lost support so 
quickly and decisively In fact, regional 
papers like Newstime had hinted at the 
growing disenchantment of the TDP 
legislators with NTR but there was 
always the feeling that the showman 
would be able to tide over the ensis Per 
haps, the newspapers aie waiting tor the 
final outcome of the Andhra Pradesh cn 
SIS before commenting on the futility of 
having even two thirds majonty in the 
legislature 

NTR also went on the 
rampage attacking those 
who dared cast aspei 
sions on his wife The 
media, 1 am afraid, went 
easy on NTR on his outra 
geous statements in press 
conferences where he 
claimed that his wife 
would undergo an agni 
panksha to prove her 
innocence The obvious 
companson was to the 
case of Ram and Sita 



Commenting on the 
motives behind Sonia 
Gandhi’s speech in 
Amethi, the Tribune 
said, "After all, 
Indian politics is an 
open game, though it 
is played with 
underhand means " 


















NTR spoke of "bani¬ 
shing" his wife if found 
guilty of corruption char¬ 
ges or interference in the 
state administration. One 
daily quoted him saying 
that "he would even kill 
her if she was proved to 
be corrupt". 

This MCP attitude was 
not commented upon by 
the media. NTR’s insist¬ 
ence that his wife "should 
prove herself innocent" 
made strange reading. It 
was he who gave her N.T. Rama Rao; 
unbridled authority to chauvinism at 
interfere in party affairs and state admi¬ 
nistration. But, then, blaming the wife 
comes ea^y to the Indian male. I am sure 
some of our feminists would take up the 
issue. Saavy, are you listening? 

The Amelhi speech, of course, made 
headlines for several days and was edito¬ 
rially commented upon. It was no doubt 
a major news event with compelling 
visual images. Unfortunately, the 
opportunity was lost on most newspa¬ 
pers. Some of them published the Sonia 
speech without pictures, others used file 
pictures. The Asian Age was an 
exception. 

There were contradictory reports on 
Sonia’s command over Hindi and the 
duration of her speech and the headlines 
hardly did Justice to the contents of the 
speech. The sober Tribune screamed 
‘Sonia Gandhi Flays Rao Government’ 
but the story which followed was quite 
tame. The Tribune, though, had a good 
editorial on the speech. Commenting on 
the motives behind Sonia Gandhi’s 
speech, it said. "After all, Indian politics 
is an open game, though it is played with 
underhand means." 

The Indian Express tut-tutted that 
Sonia Gandhi had disappointed even 
those who had expected her to continue 
to keep up the appearances of a dignified 
distance from the course of dynastic poli¬ 
tics. For the Express, the Sonia speech 
was "a political launch for herself as 
well as her children". Weil, the Express 
must have seventh sense to arrive at such 
a conclusion I 

Most editorials were unkind to Sonia 
Gandhi. Even The Hindu observed, 
"What is disturbing in Mrs Gandhi’s lat¬ 
est intervention is not so much that she 
has stepped out of the shadows to reveal 
an interest in participating in the politi¬ 


cal arena, which as an 
Indian citizen she is inde¬ 
ed entitled to, but the fact 
that her platform would 
rely solely on the appeal 
of dynasty and charisma, 
both regressive ingredi¬ 
ents that would militate 
against the development 
of a healthy value-based 
political culture in the 
country." 

The Economic Times 
was more to the point 
when it said that neither 
:inale politicians, bureaucrats 

Its best policemen have 

much interest in a quick verdict from the 
Jain Commission which is probing the 
Rajiv Gandhi assassination. 
"Bureaucrats and policemen involved in 
Rajiv's security and tour arrangements 
know that interrogation by the commis¬ 
sion could damage them, maybe lead to 
their suspension. So, they would like to 
delay the verdict until they have retired. 
Tamil Nadu Congressm¬ 
en are not so keen on an 
inquiry either." While 
howling at Sonia’s "poli¬ 
tical ambitions", the 
media chose to ignore 
this aspect of the tragedy. 


main sections of the paper for news cove¬ 
rage; the pull-outs are always regarded 
as supplements and thrown away. Why 
can’t the city coverage be in the main sec¬ 
tion of the paper itself? 

The new trend of colour sections and 
separate pull-outs with the outrageous 
claim of the "best coverage of the city by 
people who know" is nothing but a gim¬ 
mick. 

Regional bias 

A couple of years back, when Sachin 
Tendulkar was less than a success as a 
professional for Yorkshire, some of the 
Indian publications brought out special 
features on how Sachin was spending 
his time in England. What a pity that 
such a coverage is being denied to Java- 
gal Srinath and Anil Kumble, whose 
astounding performances in the county 
circuit are being widely talked about. 

Why couldn’t some enterprising 
publication (the affluent Deccan Herald 
of Bangalore, for instance) rush a photo- 


Feeling the 
pulse 


Even while complain¬ 
ing about the high prices 
of newsprint, most urban 
newspapers are now com¬ 
ing out with extra pull¬ 
outs which, they claim, 
cover "the city as no one 
else does". The Bombay 
Times, of the TOI Group, 
will now be publish^ 
thrice a week and have 
more pages. The Indian 



Sachin Tendulkar (top) was glvon amplo covorago 


Express is also coming whon ho was playing county crickot; but the aamo 
out with a separate sec- lobolngdonlod to JavagalSrtnath (above loft) and 

tion of the city coverage. Kumble 

The Afternoon Despatch grapher and a cricket writer to England 

St, Courier has added a Bombay First, and do a feature on these two players? 
"by the people who know Bombay best". Well, iflhey belonged to Bombay, they 
When leading newspapers have would have received such a media cover- 
dozens of reporters out to get stones, age long time back.> But being docile, 
why have a separate pull-out for local unassuming and not belonging to Bom- 
news coverage? Most readers look to the bay has its own drawbacks. • 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


RADIO GAGA 

Suddenly, everyone's tuning in to an old medium 
of infotainment 


s radio back'^ Or more corTCClIy, 
did it ever go away? There are 1 10 
million radio receivers m the coun¬ 
try today who cling resolutely to 
_ Edison-Marcom’s invention, rely¬ 
ing on it for information and entertain¬ 
ment even in the face of print, television 
and a host of satellite media And as the 
popu I ari t y of rad I o St at I on s i n t he U S pro¬ 
ves, their reasons are not solely 
economical. 

"Radio is an intimate medium," 
explains T R Malakar, deputy director- 
general, All India Radio (AIR), "where 
you can coiv.municate on a one-to-one 
basis as if sitting across a table". 

It IS the kind of intimacy that is a little 
lost over television, with the tempta¬ 
tions of channel surfing, though that 
medium has its clear advantages over 
the older one. 

Not that a question of competition 
really arises since many, like Malakar, 
believe that television and radio are com¬ 
plementary to each other, but where 
radio does score over television, 
however, is the fewer demands it makes 
on its audience. "Radio is passive 
entertainment," observes Ujjal Gupta, 



vice-president, commercial, of the Gra¬ 
mophone C'ompany of India in Calcutta, 
and a nia)oi player m the programme pro¬ 
ducer market "TV is active." "Unlike 
television," corroborates Malakar, 
"radio does not demand your total 
conccntratit)n" 

Also, it IS moie readily available. Ask 
the Indian Army jawan shivering in the 
wastes of Lch or Siachen, and he may 
not be familiar with Videocon Mangta 
Hat, but he knows which Indian songs 
arc the most popular. And as for the 
news, thanks, he's heard it already in 
Hindi, over BBC. 

"We cover ^)8 per cent of the popula¬ 
tion through the radio," Malakar 
reminds you. 

A nd as Usha Sarabhai, a presenter on 
AIR Bombay, who is also a pro¬ 
gramme producer, points out, it’s been 
around longer. "The people who listen 
to radio programmes range from the 
slum-dwellers in the city to the top busi¬ 
nessmen and the collegians, too." 

Feels Sarabhai, "The response from 
the people is heartening and many of 
them have even said that radio is better 




than television. People are bound to gel 
tired of television — how many people 
have the time to sit in front of television 
sets the whole day? But with a radio, 
they can carry it wherever they go." 

The popularity of radio in the country 
can be gauged from the fact that on 


Calling all 
you folks 

A radio jockey 
who says his 
is the best 
profession 



ft I want to make a career out of 
■this," says Sharad Sharma, 
the 30*year*old Delhi-based radio 
jockey who anchors The Amazer 
Long Playing Hourom Times FM. 
He may not be the highest paid man 
in the capitat but the job gives him a 
satisfaction most people are denied 
on the work scene. 

'it's a sort of kick,' he says. "I f^l 
good when I’m behind a mike.' 

The Amazer Long Playing Hour, 
a programme featuring English and 
Hindi foot-tapping melodies from 
the 1940s to the 80s, is broadcast 
from 9.00 to 9.4S am every morn¬ 
ing and for diose Intense diree* 
quarters of an hour, Sharma walks 
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Besides being 
mobile and 
easily available, 
radio does not 
demand one's 
total 

concentration. 
This medium 
enjoys a wide 
Ustenership, 
ranging from 
slum-dwellers 
and collegians 
to bureaucrats 
and 

entrepreneurs 


Mdich m 199S, STAR TV launched 
the iirsl pan Asian satellite radio net 
works STAR Radio and its first service 
Tht Wa\e This contemporary music 
channel will feature in addition to local 
artistes international greats like Phil 
Collins and Manah Carey A ‘ma\imum 


a razor's edge of patter. 

According to Sharma, a radio 
Jockey has got to be more careful 
than a disc jockey because ‘in a dis¬ 
cotheque, the music is so loud that 
what the DJ says is not important, 
whereas even a small slip by a radio 
Jockey gets noticed' 

Denied the attraction of visuals, 
the disc locki^ has to constantly 
gun foOiHi eikmtion of his iiste- 
iwrs. Feehi $harad, ‘A DJ just can’t 
go on bidM^lng. So, inbetween 
songs. i^ahoutlMK^, about 
golf, tennis, etc. But as a rule, I 
novsf lotioh ttpoo^Mffies or 

rdIMrwt 



music format whereby the DJ sparlici 
palion and othei interruptions will be 
kept to a minimum is what the channel 
purports to follow But since it can only 
be linked through cable operators who 
would have to blcKk one channel specif i 
cally for it as well a> acquire stereopho 


Is the office-ooing crowd 'I try to 
come up with themes to make the 
programme more interesting,’ he 
says, and judging from the fan mail 
he receives, he’s succeeding He 
says,‘I reply to all my letters For 
me it IS not an ego trip, but a love for 
performing * 

Are his family and friends a little 
puzzled by his choice of work? Shar¬ 
ma replies that the profession of 
radio jockeys is becoming more 
and more acceptable these days 

‘Earlier, one was looked down 
upon If one was a OJ or a radio 
jockey. But now I’d feel prouder to 
say I’m a jockey than a 
businessman.' 


me equipmenl the response to it is yet to 
be gauged 

Not many are aware that AIR has 
been operating SKY Radio for the past 
year It s also asailable thiough cable 
operators Programmes of all languages 
are fed to the satellite and cable opera 
tors can access any piogramme that listc 
ners want 

heels Jayanthi Rajan associate media 
diiectoi ol Ogilvy & Mather Bangalore 
T he revival of radio can be attributed to 
the fact that multinationals aic going dec 
per into the lural market so they arc 
using the primary AIR channel for 
advertising while FM is used to reach 
young audiences As an advertising 
medium radio offers a very cheap 
option 

Once the primary channel and 
Vividh Bharati starts getting more and 
more privatised and programmes are 
revamped they will attract more adverii 
sing from the corporate sector adds 
Rajan 

T he return of the radio has brought 
into tocus radio DJs whose voices 
and individual styles of presentation are 
now as identifiable as the newscasters ol 
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radio’s yesteryear. Sharad Sharma« 
Delhi artthor of Times FM (See box), 
Jyothi Venkatesh of Bombay, the 
anchor of Lux Sitaron Ka Sangam and 
Rahul Malani, anchor of the Dial- 
Irt-Hour show on Bom¬ 
bay’s Times FM, are all 
optimistic about the futu¬ 
re of radio. 

The privatisation of 
radio channels will surely 
help in the long run with 
i specific channels devot¬ 
ed to specific require¬ 
ments (as is done in TV). 

According to Bombay DJ 
Erica, 'TV has got a head¬ 
start over radio because 
of privatisation. We need 
time to build ourselves 
up. Radio is a much chea¬ 
per medium and people 
can express themselves 
in a much better way on 
the radio." 

But could private chan¬ 
nel s spcl 1 d oo m fo r the n- 
ational broadcastingm edi- 
um? A.S. Chandramouli, AlR’s audien-' 
ce research officer in Bangalore, thinks 
not. Privatisation is not going to threaten 
the national radio channel in any way, he 
declares, pointing out the continued 
popularity of the national public radio in 
the US, even in the face of competition 
from several private radio stations, as 
proof that public service broadcasting 
cannot be dispensed with. 

Adds Venkatesh, "The rural masses 
still prelcr to stick to Vividh Bharati. 
The letters which AIR receives are proof 
of that." 

internationally, radio is back in a big 
way," affirms HMV's Ujjal Gupta, "and 
my guess is radio is going to make a com¬ 
eback in the country in a very short 
time-frame." 

W hich was why, the launchers of the 
FM channel (a service conceived 
as far back as 1977, but launched a 
couple of years ago) were convinced it 
was going to be a success. The Frequen¬ 
cy Modulation band, AIR’s Malakar 
feels, "has slowly .started changing the 
way progiammes arc presented". 

Tile advantage that FM enjoys is that 
besides being a stereo channel, it has a 
very clear transmission quality. This, 
feels B.R. Chalpathi Roy, consultant 
with AIR in Delhi, is due to the fact that, 
"in the medium wave band there is a lot 
of static interference and the channels on 


this band are in mono." 

It may appear strange for so humble a 
medium, but most listeners of the FM 
band belong to the upper social bracket. 
FM, says Avijit Dutta of Mediapolis, a 


social re.sponsibility, and programmes 
such as Spandana, a public grievances 
programme, where on-the-spot investi¬ 
gation is made by radio reporters on the 
basis of public complaints, and Tips To 



Radio's FM band is 
gaining in 
popularity due to 
its clear 

transmission and 
slick presentations 

media house in Bangalore, "has brought 
in advertisers like ANZ, Stanchart and 
Thomas Cook who had never before 
looked at this medium" ■ 

In Bombay, Radio Midday on the FM 
channel has been steadily gaining in 
popularity. Their coverage of the asseni - 
bly elections in Maharashtra, Gujarat 
and Bihar is worth a mention. They cove¬ 
red the elections after the chief election 
commissioner T.N. Seshan had issued a 
diktat curbing the powers of the electro¬ 
nic media. Noted journalist Saisuresh 
Sivaswamy of Bombay is of the opinion 
that Radio Midday's compere, Shemaz 
Dinshaw, has become a brand-name 
overnight. 

But whatever be the advantages of 
FM, N.S. Krishnamurlhy, AIR’s station 
director in Bangalore^ feels that FM will 
never be able to replace the primary 
channel in its public service bioad- 
casting. According to him, "Radio has a 


Farmers have an unswerving 
listenership." 

On FM, time slots are sold to private 
producers at Rs 3,000 per hour of prime 
time and Rs 2,000 per hour of normal 
time. The adverti.sing revenue for the 
year ending March 199.S was Rs 65 
crore. Out of this, Rs 35 crore came from 
Vividh Bharati, and Rs 27 crore from the 
primary channel. Even though the FM 
advertising revenue did not amount to 
much, the revenue from the licensing 
fees came to Rs 3.5 crore. 

As foi the in-house piograiiniies, i.e. 
programmes produced by AIR, the rates 
vary. (For instance, a 20-second adverti- 
.sement spot in a women’s programme 
will cost you Rs 270 in the four metros, 
and a 20-second spot for a folk music, 
light or pop music programme comes 
forRs 380.) 

According to Gupta, "Next year's 
growth will positively be high." 

Quality, however, usually comes 
hand in hand with finance, and the priva¬ 
te sector has already proved it is in a bet¬ 
ter position to provide both The powers 
that be suggest that radio may go ‘open’ 
very soon, and that is good news indeed, 
because modern times still have need for 
last century’s invention. • 

DInImrB. Pmiel/Cmlc$itta with Prtya 
SmhgmI/Hew Dmihl, Bandhym 
Mandonem/Bmn^^w^S. 
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POWER PLAY 


RAJIV SHUKLA 


Back to square one 


The fear of the gun is back in Punjab with the murder ofBeant Singh 


People are asking 
that question all 
over again follow¬ 
ing the tragic assas¬ 
sination of Beant 
Singh in Chandi¬ 
garh: has terrorism 
returned to Pun¬ 
jab? Only Prime 
Minister Narasim- 
ha Rao can perhaps assure his 
countrymen, but at the moment he is say¬ 
ing nothing. 

In fact such is the fear among the secu- 
ritymen these days that though Rao went 
to Chandigarh and met Beant Singh's 
family members, he did mm^ggaggm 
not attend the funeral 
because of "security com- 
pulsions". If such a large 
number of cops cannot 
guarantee the security of 
the Prime Minister, the S' - 
plight of the ordinary , 
people can easily be 
gauged. 

Thankfully, the transi¬ 
tion of power in Punjab 
has been relatively 
smooth though there 
were a few dissenting voi¬ 
ces. The new chief mini¬ 
ster, H.S. Brar, is a .soft- 
spoken, Well-dressed 
gentleman who conies 
from a family of 
zamindars. But will he be 
able to deliver the goods? 

Can he match the popula- 
rity and the cunningness 
of Beant Singh? Does he 
have the guts to take on the mili¬ 
tants as Beant had done? 

I knew Beant Singh since 1986, when 
terrorist activities in Punjab was at its 
height. He braved threats to his life and 
held Congress rallies along with the then 
AlCC general secretary, Ghulam Nabi 
Azad, in the state. Beant Singh was a 
political nonentity then, but his courage 
and hard work transformed him into one 
of the tall leaders in Punjab. 


But H.S. Brar is not known to possess 
these qualities. He is not a good admi¬ 
nistrator and even his wife is more popu¬ 
lar than him. Brar’s wife was not only a 
member of Parliament, but also the 
leader of the Congress Legislature Party 
(CLP) in the Punjab Assembly. 

Then why was Brar chosen to succeed 
Beant Singh in these difficult days? Pos¬ 
sibly because he is close not only to 
Prime Minister Narasimha Rao, but is 
also a good friend of such Congress Wor¬ 
king Committee members as Rajesh 
Pilot, Ahmed Patel, Balram Jakhar, 
Jitendra Prasad and R.K. Dhawan. 

Of course, the change of guard in Pun- 





H.S. Brar (above), the new chief 
minister, will have to work hard 
to ensure that the terrorists do 
not succeed in shattering the 
peace that Beant Singh had 
broi^ to the state 


jab was not as smooth as the Congress 
high command would like us to believe. 
Those lobbying for the CM’s post includ¬ 
ed former minister and MP Umrao 
Siigh, minister of transport Dilbagh 
Singh Nawashahr, excise minister Sham 
Sher Singh Dhillon and the minister of 
state, Karan Singh Gill. 

But political expediency required that 
only a Jat Sikh would get the coveted 
post. The battle now narrowed down to 
H.S. Brar and Umrao Singh. There were 
also some Congressmen who campaign¬ 
ed for Beant Singh's son, Sukhwant 
Singh. 

Karan Singh Gill, a 
relative of Beant Singh, 
also lobbied for the CM's 
post. But his candidature 
was rejected on the 
grounds that he is only a 
juniorministerinthepres- 
ent Cabinet. Umrao 
Singh has a reputation for 
honesty and courage, but 
V his drawback was that he 

W ^ ^^ ^ ® mem- 

- ^ The challenges before 
Brar are many. With 
Beant Singh’s murder, 
the fear of the gun is 
back. The new chief mini¬ 
ster and his men will have 
to work hard jto ensure 
that the teirorists do not 
^ - succeed in shattering the 

peace that Beant Singh 
had brought to the state. 

Then, there’s the political challenge. 
The Lok Sabha polls are round the cor¬ 
ner and the Congress is likely to face a 
stiff opposition from the Akali Dal- 
BJP-BSP combine. Till Beant Singh 
was alive, it seemed likely that the Con¬ 
gress would bag at least nine out of the 
13 parliamentary seats in Punjab. Whe¬ 
ther Brar will be able to match the politi¬ 
cal astuteness of his predecessor 
remains to be seen. • 
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_ AMITA MALIK ___ 

Dressing down for DP 

Doordarshan 's newscasters should worry about performances, not clothes 


1 have lost count of 
the number of 
years and countr¬ 
ies in which I have 
watched television 
for both personal 
pleasure and pro¬ 
fessional curiosity. 
But never, in any 
other country, 
have I noticed the presenters and new¬ 
scasters spend so much money and care 
on dressing up. Their clothes seem much 
more important to them than their perfor¬ 
mances, to such an extent that in the 
end. viewers spend more 
time fuming about the 
over-dressing of the girls, 
the shabby clothes of 
some of the men in parti¬ 
cular and in wondering 
why they do not devote as 
much time and care to. 
improving their perfor¬ 
mances. In fact, the 
worse their presentation 
and newscasting, the 
more flamboyant their 
clothes. 

1 have spent a good 
deal of time since TV 
started in India trying to 
work out why ordinary 
presentation people dress 
as if they are stars at a film festival. 
Well, we do have the largest film indus¬ 
try in the world and down the genera¬ 
tions Indians have spent a good deal of 
their leisure in cinemas and built up stars 
into cult figures. When the small screen 
came to India, they perhaps started think¬ 
ing that anyone appearing on the small 
screen was some sort of a star. On their 
part, the daily announcers and new¬ 
scasters, no matter how mundane their 
jobs, also started imagining they were 
stars. I cannot help recounting in this 
context a recent newspaper report about 
an Indian in London getting into the tube 
and realising after a few minutes that the 
man sitting opposite him was one of the 
top TV personalities on British televi¬ 


sion. He was dressed, and was sitting 
there, quietly, like any other commuter 
returning from office. 

The Indian was so taken aback that 
after a time he could not resist asking the 
gentleman if he was, indeed, the famous 
person he had seen on TV the night befo¬ 
re. He said he was, and the Indian, used 
to Doordarshan’s arrogant prima don¬ 
nas, simply couldn’t get over it. And I 
could see his point. I have a young friend 
who is on TV news and sometimes I go 
out with him to the market. We both get 
embarrassed when people come up and 
ask: "Aren’t you so and so?" Well, he 


The new breed of 
newscasters on the 
alternative news 
programmes on both 
DD and the satellite 
channels has proved 
that it is possible to dre.ss 
neatly, act 

professionally and still 
look attractive 


has found a clever way of getting out of 
that one. He replies with a perfectly 
bland face, "No, that’s my brother, he 
looks very much like me". The point 1 
am rnaking is this: There is an equal obli¬ 
gation on the part of both the performer 
and the public to behave normally when 
going about their private business. 

To return to my thesis about clothes. 
You will find that the best TV personalit¬ 
ies dress like normal professional 
people and talk in the same w ay outside 
duty hours. If you happen to meet Nithi 
Ravindran. Tejeshwar Singh, Rini Khan- 
na, J.V. Raman, Avinash Kaur Sarin 
and Sarla Mahesh- 
wari outside of duty, you 
will find them speaking 
in the same natural tones 
as they do on screen and 
dressed in almost the 
same way. In other 
words, they neither have 
to put on artificial accents 
nor dress in ostentatious 
clothes to prove they are 
good newscasters. No 
amount of fancy accents 
or fancy clothes can 
cover up a bad performan¬ 
ce. ^Tiich is why the 
worst performers over¬ 
dress and over-dramatise 
their speech most. 
The viewer is justly suspicious of 
them and not fooled lor a moment. 

With the advent of alternative news 
programmes on DD itself, and.the satel¬ 
lite channels, a new breed of new¬ 
scasters and announcers has proved that 
it is passible to dress neatly, act profes¬ 
sionally and look-attractive in the bar 
gain. They have show n up the majority 
of DD's ncwscaslel^ not only as incom¬ 
petent new.sreaders, but also shown up 
their bad taste in clothes. The obese 
Dacca sariwalis and the ones with dazzl¬ 
ing toothpaste smiles prior to reporting 
tragic news and disasters, are as dated 
and in as poor taste as the over-dressed 
clothes horses. It is time they were put 
out to pasture. • 
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hilc Sunil 
Shetty may be 
ahead in 
the 

stardom, he’s 
lagging 

behind Saif Ali Khan in the 
fathcrdom stakes. For while 
Saif and Amrita arc already 
cuddling their cute little 
baby daughter, Sunil will 
have to wait for another six 
months or so before he can 
dandle his ou n newborn kid 
on his knee. Wife Mana will 
be providing a sibling for her 
daughter Atiya around that 
time, and both Sheilys are 
eagerly looking forward to 
that event. 

alking of pre¬ 
gnancies, 
Jayaprada 
hopes to get 
herself in the 
family way 
next year, despite her vari¬ 
ous film-related and political 
commitments. 

And no, it’s not because 
she’s suddenly been overtak¬ 
en by strong maternal urges. 
The foetal attraction has 
only come about because of 
Jaya’s anger with her hus¬ 
band Srikant Nahata’s first 
v^ife, Chandra. Mrs Nahata I 




has apparently been telling 
everybody that she had only 
allowed Srikant to marry 
Jay a on the condition that he 
did not have children by her. 

So now, Jaya is hell-bent 
on proving that she can pro¬ 
duce Nahata heirs too, never 
mind what it takes out of 
her. 




omy All’s 
long wait on 
the periphery 
of Salman 
Khan’s life is 
being reward¬ 
ed at last. It now looks as if 
the sex thimble of the Hindi 
film industry is willing to 
acknow!edge.her as the main 
squeeze of his life. 

What’s more, Somy has 
even inveigled herself into 
the bosom of the Khan fami¬ 
ly and is said to be especially 
close to Salman’s mother. 
It’s only a matter of 
lime before the two families 
gel logeihcr and work out the 
details of the wedding. 

And yes, marriage is defi¬ 
nitely on Salman's mind. 
Now that Sangccta has made 
it clear that she is simply not 
interested in making a go of 
things, Khan has been propo¬ 
sing to Somy. But he will 
only marry her in a couple of 
years, and that is, if .she 
keeps to the straight and nar¬ 
row during that period. 

Needless to add, Salman 
him.sclf will do nothing of 
the sort. • 


o finally, after 
much humm- 
ing and 

hawing, Aish- 
warya Rai has 
decided to 
take the plunge. No, she’s 
not marrying Ranjeev Mul- 
chandani, whatever Mamsha 
Koirala would have you 
believe. The beautiful Ash 
has decided to enter the big, 
bad world of Hindi films, 
signing up with Venus for 
their next production. 

Aishwarya will be starr¬ 
ing opposite Aamir Khan in 
a film to be directed by Man- 
soor Khan of Jo Jeeta Wohi 
Sikander fame. And she 
shouldn’t feel too out of 
place in that set-up; after all, 
she’s already played ‘Sanju’ 
with the baby-faced Aamir 
in the Pepsi ad. 

So, who knows, this may 
just turn out to be the right 
choice for Ash. Aha? 
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FOCUS 



A thing of 


BEAUTY 


A Hindu temple in the heart of London 
generates much interest 


Keth Vaz. NRI business magnates 
Srichand and G.P. Hinduja and Ravi 
Tikoo were also present on the occasion. 

The event also attracted international 
media attention. The show was telecast 
by BBC, CNN and Zee TV and several 
British newspapers carried reports and 
features on the Mahotsav. And everyone 
present on the occasion had a word of 
praise for the Shri Swaminarayan 
Mandir. This Hindu mandir\\Zi% been 
built according to the ancient 
Vatsushastra and is a masterpiece of 
marble and limestone. The first Hindu 
temple of its kind in Europe, the 
Swaminarayan Mandir is a unique blend 
of modem and traditional architectural 
splendour. 



Situated in Neasden on the outskirts of London, it took three years for more th^ 


I t was an unusual spectacle. On 18 
August, Londoners watched with 
awe as a colourful procession 
wound its way from I lyde Park to 
Trafalgar Square. The pageant 
included seven exquisitely decorated 
floats, 60 saffron-clad sadhus and 9,0(X) 
Hindu devotees from all over the world. 
Amidst the chanting of Lord 
Swaminarayan, the orderly procession 
snaked its way through central 
London’s busy roads, fw the 1.3 
million Hindus in Britamt was a special 
day: the beginning of the Swaminarayan 
Hindu Mission’s Mahotsav to celebrate 



the inauguration of the Shri 
Swaminarayan Mandir at Neasden in 
north-west London. 

The six-day Swaminarayan Hindu 
Mission festival held in London 
between 18 and 23 August was attended 
by thousands of people from all over the 
world. Among the guests were political 
luminaries such as the Bharatiya Janata 
Party chief, L.K. Advani, Gujarat chief 
minister Keshubhai Patel, Rajasthan 
chief minister B.S. Shekhawat, the 
Indian high commissioner to England 
L.M. Singhvi, British secretary of state 
Michael Howard and the Labour MP, 


S ituated in Neasden on the outskirts 
of London, the mandir occupies an 
area of 1.5 acre. The temple is 70 feet 
tall, 75 feet wide and 195 feet long, has 
seven pinnacles, six domes and 163 
carved pillars. And adjacent to the 
temple is a cultural complex built in the 
traditional Rajasthani Haveli style. The 
ornately-designed wooden Haveli has a 
huge assembly hall capable of 
accommodating over 7,000 devotees. 

"It is a great outbreak of Hindu faith. 
This temple situated thousands of miles 
away from India will glowingly reflect 
Hindu dharma, culture and society, it 
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will inspire a tremendous spirit of pride 
in each and every Hindu here," L.K, 
Advani said. 

It took just three years to put together 
this masterpiece in marble. Over 2,828 
tons of Bulgarian limestone, 2,000 tons 
of Italian and Indian marble, and 127 
tons of granite were used for the 
construction. These stones were first 
shipped to Kandla in Gujarat from 
Bulgaria and Italy, where over 1,500 
Gujarati and Rajasthani artisans worked 
round the clock to carve out the 26,300 
parts of the mandir. Each piece, 
incidentally, was given a special 
computer number. These were then 
shipped back to London, where all that 
needed to be done was to tally the 
numbers and put the marble pieces in 


THE 

temple is 70 feet tall, 

75 feet wide and 195 feet 
long, has seven pinnacles, 
six domes and 163 carved 
pillars. And adjacent to 
the temple is an 
intricately designed 
wooden Haveli 


Sophisticated tests for density, 
compression, flexure, rupture, water 
absorption, abrasion, freeze-thaw and 
cement compatibility were carried out 
so that the right stone could be selected. 
Finally, the experts recommended the 
cream-coloured limestone quarried in 
Bulagari for the exterior and while 
Italian marble for the interior of the 
mandir. Once that was done, 
construction work began in full swing. 

Though Britons are already aware of 
the activities of the Swaminarayan 
Hindu Mission — the sadhus nin a 
school near London—over 1,800 
volunteers of the organisation visited 
more than 300,000 British homes since 
1994 to spread the message of Lord 
Swaminarayan and generate interest in 



,500 artisans to carve the Swaminarayan Mandir 


place like a jigsaw puzzle. 

"The mandir is a marvellous 
testament to the skills and dedicated 
craftsmenship. It is truly a majestic 
temple," said the British secretary of 
state Michael Howard, adding, "This is a 
great step towards the promotion of a 
better understanding between different 
religions and culture." 

In fact, since its inauguration on 19 
August, thousands of people and 
tourists have been visiting the temple 
everyday. According to the 
Swaminarayan Hindu Mission, over 
50,000 people gathered in Neasden on 


20 August and several lakh devotees 
took part in the six-day Mahotsav in 
England. 

T ^e mega-project was conceived in 
1992, when Pramukh Swami 
Maharaj, the fifth spiritual successor of 
Lord Swaminarayan and the present 
leader of the Swaminarayan Hindu 
Mission, expiessed a desire to construct 
a temple in London. A team of temple 
architects, comprising both Indian and 
foreign experts, was appointed to 
conduct detailed surveys and draw out a 
plan. 


the mandir among the locals. 

And going by the response so far, the 
people of Britain seem to have been 
overawed by this splendid structure in 
London. At least during the Mahotsav, 
all roads led to Neasden, an area that 
Londoners rarely visited. 

But then, the mandir is not just a 
tourist attraction. As Keshubhai Patel, 
the chief minister of Gujarat, remarked, 
"True, the temple is an architectural 
wonder. But it is also a meeting ground 
for all faiths." • 
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A forthcoming Christie's auction of Indian art 
could mean another step towards establishing a 
world market for it 


I ndian art is going global with a 
vengeance Hoi on the heels oi 
Sotheby s auction of contempora 
ry Indian art in New York, comes 
another one from C'hristie s This 
October, the world-famous auction 
house will take 88 paintings by Indian 
artists to London 

The works of thirty four artists have 
been chosen lor the auction and the mini¬ 
mum bid pnt.'s for the paintings fixed 
The price range is a wide and impressive 
one — from Rs eight lakh for M h 
Husain’s Madhuri As Menaka to Rs 
10,(XX) for an oil on canvas by Sham 
shad Husain 

Art collectors and dealers, however, 
anticipate that the paintings will fetch 
well ovei the minimum bid pnee quo¬ 
ted, particularly as the works of art chos¬ 
en by the Delhi-based Vadhera Art Gal¬ 
lery represent the upper crust of Indian 
artists 

The works of art will be on display at 
the Chnslic s Kings Street sales room 
for five days before the auction And 


Ataglance 

Prices expected by Christie’s 
for the various paintings 

Artist: Maqbool Fida Husain 
Painting- Madhuri As Menaka 
(acrylic on canvas) 

Estimate- Rs 8,00,000 - Rs 

10,00,000 

Artisl||pam Kumar 
PaintUg: Udakh (oil on canvas) 
EstimatKRS 1,20,000-Rs 
1.50.000 



before that the paintings will be exhibit 
ed in Delhi and Bombay 

Calling It the finest collection to be 
pul together under one umbrella Arun 
Vadhera, the owner of Vadheia Art Gal¬ 
lery, admitted that he had included the 
works of only established artists in it 
Vadhera’s collection includes such 
top notch artists as Husain (pere and 
fils), five works by Ram Kumar, two by 
Jagdish Swammathan, two by Satish 
Gujral, six by Anjolie Ela Menon, four 
by Arpita Singh, three by the Paris- 
based S H Raza two Gailondes, two by 
Jehangir Sabavala and one early work 
by N S Bendrc, who died recently 
Both the exhibition and the auction 
will be dominated by Husain Each of 
his ten paintings fealunng in the collec¬ 
tion has been handpicked by him and 
range from the Ra) series to his latest one 
on Madhun The Madhuri painting has 
been chosen for the cover of the catalo¬ 
gue to be produced by Christie’s It is 



MANJII nA\V\:HEERAND 
_ THE GOAT _ 

Artist: Satish Gujral 
Painting: Lady With Bird (acrylic 
on canvas) 

Estimate: Rs 2,80,000 - Rs 
3,50,000 

Artist. Manjit Bawa 


expected to fetch anything between Rs 
eight to Rs ten lakh — the highest pnee 
of the lot 

T here IS one important aspect in which 
the Chiistie’s auction will differ 
from Sotheby’s recently-held New 
York sale 

The source of the works featunng in 
the Sotheby’s auction was limited to the 
pnvate collection of Chester and Davida 
Herwil/ The Boston-based Herwitzes 
have been visiting India every year for 


Painting: Hear And The Goat 
Estimate: Rs 2,40,000- 
Rs 3,00,000 

Artist: Jagdish Swammathan 
Painting: Untitled (oil on canvas) 
Estimate: Rs 2,00,000 - Rs 
2,50,000 

Artist: Ganesh Pyne 
Painting: The Animal (water 
colour, crayon and pastel on 
paper) 

Estimate: Rs 1,00,000 - Rs 
1,25,000 
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— although Arun Vadhcra had been Hill¬ 
ing with the idea for the last four. Then 
there is the nitty-gritty to take care of: 
insuiance, packing and crating each 
work separately, the catalogue (this 
alone is expected to cost around Rs 40 
lakh) and organising the Delhi and Bom¬ 
bay previews. 

Ballaney reckons that the total cost of 
organising the auction w ill be around Rs 
70 to 80 lakh. The initial expenses will 
be borne entirely by Christie’s and will 
later be deducted from the artists' com¬ 
mission. Vadhera doesn't have a com¬ 
mercial stake in the show, the net worth 
of which is around Rs 1.5 crore. 

Vadhera expects most of the particip¬ 
ants in the auction to be NRls and people 
of Indian origin. Foreign collectors such 
as the Herwitzes or the Japanese collec¬ 
tor Masanoii Fukuoka, who has picked 
up over 2,(XK) contemporary art works 
over the last three years, are aberrations 
rather than the rule. 

And Vadhera secs nothing wrong in 
Indian art abroad being supptirted by 


the last three decades to buy contempora¬ 
ry Indian art and they have, so far, pick¬ 
ed up nearly 3,(XX^) paintings. Sotheby’s 
had auctioned a small part of this collec¬ 
tion — including 44 Husains. 

For the forthcoming Christies’ auc¬ 
tion, on the other hand, each painting 
has been selected by the artists them¬ 
selves. Some, like Vi van Sundaram and 
K.G. Subramanyam, declined to partici¬ 
pate, saying that they don’t believe in 
the art auction concept, says Sonia Balla¬ 
ney of Vadhera. Others like Bikash Bhat- 


Artist: Arpita Singh 
Painting: My Mother (oil on 
canvas) 

Estimate: Rs 1,60,000 - Rs 
2,00,000 

Artist: Bhupen Khakhar 
Painting: Hat Yogi (oil on canvas) 
Estimate: Rs 1,20,000 - Rs 
1,50,000 

Artist: Anjolie Ela Menon 
Painting: Dariba Kalaan (oil on 
masonite) 

Estimate: Rs 2,80,000 - Rs 


M.F. Husain will dominate both the exhibition and 
the auction, which will feature ten of his paintings- 
from the Raj series to the one on Madhuri 


tacharya expres.scd their inability to 
have anything ready in time for the auc¬ 
tion, thus making it impossible to inclu¬ 
de them. 

Organising an auction of this magnitu¬ 
de is a mammoth task. The collection 
itself took over two years to put together 


3,50,000 

Artist: V.S. Gaitonde 


SATISH GUJRAL; LADY WITH 
BIRD 




Indian collectors. "I think an Indian 
buyer would be far more respectful of 
the art works," he says. 

And for the artists themselves this 
could be an acid test to find out their net 
worth in the international market. • 
Namita Bhandara/Naw Dalhl 


Painting; Untitled (oil on canvas) 
Estimate: Rs 4,00,000 - Rs 
5,00,000 

Artist: Akbar Padamsee 
Painting; Landscape (oil on 
canvas) 

Estimate: Rs 4,00,000 - Rs 
5,00,000 

Artist: N.S. Bendre 
Painting: Landscape (water 
colour on paper) 

Estimate: Rs 1,20,000 • Rs 
1,50,000 
















CONIROVEIISY 


I t was slated to be a 
comedy with all the 
usual spicy ingre¬ 
dients A doctor 
who bumbles and 
fumbles his way through 
A rash of nurses in a 
bump and gnnd routine 
Entanglements, with the 
doctor caught between 
the nurses’ legs All the 
elements, in short, of a 
slap-dash ‘comedy’ with 
Anupam Kher in the lead 
role 

At least that’s the 
impression the promo tor 
Dll Ka Doctof, a film 
made for Zee TV, sought 
to convey But at least 
one lot ot people tailed to 
be amused And on 17 
August the Delhi Nuises 
Association moved the 
Delhi High Court seek¬ 
ing a stay order on the 
film which was schedul¬ 
ed to be telecast on 20 
August, on Zee Cinema 
Claiming that Dil Ka 
Doctor was an attiont to 
the dignity and honour of 
nurses, the association 
met Bhaskar Ghose, 





Wrong prescription 



secretary, intormation and broadcasting 
ministry (1 & B) later the same day, to 
voice their gnevanc es 

As things stand, the telecasting of Dil 
Ka Doc tor —a film with a budget of Rs 
75 lakh — has been suspended for the 
next two months But the nurses are 
determined that thev aren t going to 
back down "We appicciate the decision 
taken by ihe ministry But if the decision 

' is reversed after two months we will 
resort to a strike," warns G K Khuiana, 
an assistant nursing supenntendent at 
the Ram Manohar Lohia hospital and 
the secretaiy general ot the All India 
Government Nurses Federation, the 
umbrella organisation to which the 
Delta Nurses Association belongs 

iiliihriri .- - -- 


Nurses go up in arms 
against their sexist 
portrayal in a film 
made for Zee 


D ll Ka Doctor had run into trouble 
even before the nurses saw red The 
Censor Board had asked for the deletion 
of a song, Oopar se dekha, tune dil se na 
dekha, packed with double entendres 
featuring starlet Poonam Dasgupta 
After the song was scrapped, the film 
was given a U/A certificate on 7 July 
Aimed with the censor certificate, 


Zee scheduled the world premiere tor 20 
August and almost immediately kicked 
off a publicity blitz—probably to avoid 
the film from flopping the way its previ¬ 
ous telefilm, Mahesh Bhatt’s Phir Ten 
Kahani YaadAavee, did 

Unfortunately, the blitz backfired bad¬ 
ly with the nurses objecting to the man¬ 
ner in which they had been depicted in 
the promo Objecting to the portrayal of 
nurses in tiny mini skirts, Khurana said, 

' What son ot impression will such seri¬ 
als leave on the general public’^" 

On 24 July, the Delhi Nurses Federa¬ 
tion met the 1 & B minister, K P Singh 
Deo But when nothing concrete emerg¬ 
ed from this meeting they went on a 
dhama on 16 and 17 August 
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That of course is not 
the point. The point is 
that despite a U/A certifi¬ 
cate, the promo has offen¬ 
ded the sensibilities of 
the nursing profession. 
And this apparently was 
enough for the 1 & B Mini¬ 
stry to suspend the 
release of the film by two 
months. 

Z ee is now in a jam. 

"Our credibility is 
lost and our financers 
may not oblige us in futu¬ 
re," laments Bhogal. 
Adds Keni, "We had assu¬ 
red our viewers that the 
film would premiere on 
20 August. Now, how 
will we face our adverti¬ 
sers? They will pull out if 
there is an inordinate 
delay in the release of the 
film. The action against it 
is totally arbitrary and we 
have been deprived of 
our legitimate right to 
represent our case." 

Despite all the moan¬ 
ing and carping, 
however. Zee may yet 
end up with the last 


G.k. khurana/ secretary general of the All 
India Government Nnrses Federation, ohlects . 
to idle portrayal of nnrs^ in tiny mini skirts* He, 
feels ^s will give a negative image 


Washing his hands off 
the controversy, actor 
Anupam Kher told 
Sunday, "Look, it’s bet¬ 
ween the producers and 
the nurses. My job is to 
act and I don’t look back 
after I finish my job. I lik¬ 
ed certain portions and 1 
didn’t like others. But it’s 
the director who gives shape to 
the film." 

Saying he was "surprised" at the nur¬ 
ses’ attitude, Kher continued, "It’s their 
foolishness. Why don’t they protest 
against M.A.S.H or movies like Carry 
on Doctor! Anyway, why react before 
seeing the film ?" 

Seizing on the same point, the film’s 
producer and director, Avtar Singh Bho¬ 
gal, said, "It’s a big joke. Nobody has 
seen the film. The film is not about nur¬ 
ses but about a doctor who is in love with 
a woman who is actually not even a 
nurse!" 

So, is the promo misleading? 

"The trailer certainly conveys the 
impression that doctors and nurses do 


nothing but have fun in hospitals," says 
Suhas, a viewer who saw the promo. 
"With Anupam Kher dancing with nur¬ 
ses and falling all over them you get the 
impression that DU Ka Doctor is a sex 
comedy pn the lines of Carry on Doctor ^ 

Protests Nitin Keni, chief executive 
of Zee Cinema, "We haven’t done anyth¬ 
ing illegal. The film was certified aft^r 
we complied with the Censor Board’s 
requirement. We had also got the con¬ 
troversial trailer certified." 

Continues Keni, "Why does no one 
take exception to the semi-blue films 
shown on Jain TV? Have we been penali¬ 
sed because we are trying to abide by the 
laws of the country?" 


laugh, . It is now seriously consider¬ 
ing releasing the film in cinema houses. 
The publicity it has already received, 
thanks to the controversy, is something 
no amount of money could have otherwi¬ 
se secured for a film like DU Ka Doctor. 

Sadly enough, what is getting sidelin¬ 
ed amidst all this brouhaha is the central 
and most vital issue involved — that of 
the increasing clout of the new morality 
brigade. This is not being addressed 
at all. Liberals argue that once the Cen¬ 
tral Board of Film Certification (CBFC) 
certificate was obtained, it was wrong of 
the ministry to suspend the film just 
because a section of nurses believed it 
was a sexist portrayal. Their stand is that 
you cannot apply arbitrary standards to 
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CONTROVERSY 


Pn^gress report 

Charting the course of the controversy 


• May, 1995; Avtar Singh Bhogal 
(ZakhmiAurat, AajKiAuraf) com¬ 
pletes DilKa Doctor, a Rs 75-lakh 
comedy, for Zee Cinema. 

• 7 July: The CBFC issues a U/A 
certificate after asking for cuts in a 
song featuring starlet Poonam Das- 
gupta. Zee kicks off a publicity blitz 
and announces a world premiere on 
20 August. 

• 24 July: A delegation from the All 
India Government Nurses Fedara- 
tion meets the I & B Minister K.P. 
Singh Deo. 


• 9 August: S.L Maha- 
jan, principle private 
secretary to the Health 
Secretary in the ministry 
of health and family wel¬ 
fare, writes to Zee 


decide whelhcr someth¬ 
ing is t)r isn’t fit lor public 
viewing. f)il Ka Doctor 
may well be the last word 
in taslelessncss. But if it 
offends your sensi hi li¬ 
lies, switch off your tele¬ 
vision, IS then solution. 

The mallei, of course, 
is not such a simple one. 

Television invades the 
privacy of our homes like 
no other medium does 
and it is difficult to regula¬ 
te the impressions the 
younger and tender .sensi- • 

bilities of children Lidllll 

receive from it. 

Moreover, does one lose 

the right to protest simply and i 

because the CBFC deci- ^ 

des to issue a U/A 

certificate? 

The nurses certainthink not. For 
too long now they've been at the receiv¬ 
ing end of sexist jokes and stereotyped 
rayais. For them, DU Ka Doctor is 
tely the last straw, "Jokes about 


TV’s Rajat Sharma asking for a 
copy of Dll Ka Doctor, so that the 
health minister and senior officials 
from the ministry can see the film. 
The viewing is scheduled for 14 
August. 

• 16 August; The All India Govern¬ 
ment Nurses Federation stages a 
rally against the film at New Delhi’s 
Shastri Bhavan. 

• 17 August; The Delhi Nurses 
Association moves the Delhi High 
Court seeking a stay against the 


film. On the same day, the I & B Mini¬ 
stry suspends the film for two 
months pending an enquiry under 
section six of the Cinematography 
Act. 

• 18 August: CBFC regional officer 
A. Ramakrishnan informs Zee that 
it cannot telecast Dil Ka Doctor until 
further orders. On the same day, 
Nitin Keni of Zee TV records his pro¬ 
test in a letter to Ramakrishnan, sta¬ 
ting that no attempt was made to 
seek representation from his 
company. 



Laments Avtar Singh Bhogal, the film's 
producer and director, *'Our credibility is lost 
and our financers may not oblige us in future” 


"iSi 


nurses and doctors may have been going 
around in social circles, but this does not 
mean that we will condone this sort of 
negative portrayal in the film,' says 
Khurana. 


With Zee equally determined not to 
scrap the film, this is one fight that promi¬ 
ses to have an interesting conclusion. • 

OmuUun PmMm/Bombmy wHh K. S. 
Narmymnan/Nmw D^ihi 
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TV REVIEW 

SHUBHRA GUPTA 


Better late than never 

Yet again, DD is slow to react to the death ofBeant Singh 


Gutted cars, and 
mangled bodies were 
all that was left of Pun¬ 
jab chief minister 
Beam Singh and his 
bodyguards, in the 
flash of a second. 

The powerful blast Just outside the 
Chandigarh secretariat took place a little 
after 5.00 pm on 31 August. Doordar- 
shan gave us the first images of the carn¬ 
age two-and-a-half hours after the 
attack. The national broadcaster still 
doesn’t think of reacting instantaneous¬ 
ly even though Doordarshan is the only 
channel which has access 
to direct satellite uplink¬ 
ing (foreign and private 
Indian channels are not 
allowed access to this 
facility), but at least 
we’ve come to the point 
where we don't have to 
wait an entire day for the 
official media to take noti¬ 
ce of the fact that an explo¬ 
sion has taken place and a 
statesman has died. 

Remember bow Indira 
Gandhi’s assassination 
was kept on hold both on 
radio and TV till the Cen¬ 
tre was good and ready to 
tell ail, while special new¬ 
spaper editions and the 
BBC had been leading 
with the news all day long? The 
government displayed similar hesitation 
in confirming the death of Rajiv Gandhi; 
between the rest of the world knowing 
about it through various sources, and us 
hearing about it on Doordarshan, there 
was a gap of several hours. 

This totally unprofessional instinct to 
tarry seems to be a thing of the past. 
Doordarshan beamed the visuals of 
Beant Singh’s gory end on its bulletins, 
pushing NTR’s resignation and the 
drama in Andhra Pradesh into second 
place, and the PM’s activity of the day, 
.into third. Aaj Tak TV Today’s news 
show, had reporters on the spot, and 
Prannoy Roy’s Tonight began with a 


reconstruction of the event followed by 
the same footage, with more details. 

It IS time that Doordarshan gears up 
towards a faster reaction. We live in the 
hope that an ongoing prognimme, even 
if it is a speech by a VIP, will be intemip- 
ted with a newsflash, if the event warr- 
ents it. The killing of a chief minister 
and the prospect of terrorism raising its 
head again in a state which claimed to 
have vanquished it, certainly did. 

One good thing that Doordarshan has 
done in the last month is to give the res¬ 
ponsibility of the headline news to 
Tonight. We have Roy’s team on the 


The coverage after 
Beant Singh’s 
assassination revealed 
that Doordarshan still 
doesn’t think of reacting 
instantaneously 
although it is the only 
channel with access to 
direct satellite uplinking 


hour every hour (in the evening prime-ti¬ 
me slot) capsuling the day in English 
and Hindi till 10 pm, when it is time for 
Tonight. 

The exercise is neat and well execut¬ 
ed and it helps to inject that vital compo¬ 
nent of news in a channel which had 
been shorn of all bulletins in the recent re¬ 
organisation of DDl and DD2. 

Meanwhile, two new serials on 
STAR Plus give us very different things. 
The X Files is all about a couple of FBI 
agents tracking down unexplained phe¬ 
nomena; mysterious deaths, strange 
objects, and yes, extra¬ 
terrestrials NVPD 

Blue, is very much terra 
firma. It deals with New 
York cops, New York 
street life, low life, high 
life and so on. 

In the pilot episode of 
The X Files, Number One 
Agent, male, firm beli¬ 
ever in the power of the 
unknown, is accompani¬ 
ed by Number Two 
Agent, female, sceptic, to 
a little town in Oregon 
where young women 
have been inconsiderate 
enough to die without lea¬ 
ving any clues. While the 
duo dig around (literally, 
they dig up a few graves) 
we arc given a lot of 
atmosphere: noisy winds, swaying 
trees, eerie lights, shadowy forms. 

There is much atmosphere in NYPD 
Blue, too. Smoky bars, grimy precincts, 
grainy lights, fat cops and thin cops. 

And, by the time you read this. DD3 
should be upon us. ‘Should’ is the opera¬ 
tive word, because everything about the 
ill-fated third channel has been kept 
very low key this time so that there 
won’t be any red faces if things go 
wrong yet again. The much-publicised 
‘intelligent’ channel was stalled barely 
24 hours before it was due to launch last 
year. 

So, we shall believe it when we see 
it. • 
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GUEST COLUMN 


.SIDDHARTH DUBE 


Illusion and reality 


BSP and BJP leaders in Uttar Pradesh are fooling themselves 
with false notions of power and mass following 


f you warn lo gauge just how illu¬ 
sory a world India’s netas live in 
and how angered much of the 
electorate is with the politics of 
tamasha their leaders have dished 
out to them for decades — all you need 
to do is to visit Lucknow for a few days 
and then proceed for another few days to 
rural UP. (Travellers’ advisory: go with 
a friend to support you; the rift between 
the two worlds is so wide that you may 
think you’re delirious.) 

In Lucknow, you will find every 
Bahujan Samaj Party (BSP) worthy, 
including the current chief minister, 
Mayawati, and Kanshi Ram, strutting 
and crowing that UP has become the pro¬ 
mised land of Scheduled Castes (SC) 
and that their party will win every SC 
vote in the imminent elections. Equally 
vociferously, the Bharatiya Janata Par¬ 
ty’s (BJP) pious leaders are busily pro¬ 
claiming that UP is theirs, for today and 
forever, because they 
have won the SC to their 
saffron folds. Both sets of 
politicians are numbskul¬ 
ls, living in a fool’s Riml 

paradise. hn 

The truth is very difte- ImnA 
rent. It can be glimpsed •i«llil* 

by any ordinary mortal pOVBlI 

— this debars India’s MilflllM 

politicians — by spend- tha hih« 
ing just a few days in any 
part of rural UP. One part i® tlUlii 
of the truth is that UP is Hit sc 
once again hell for the ninirmi 

SC, who find that the 
gains they won from the mmi 

Mulayam Singh govern- IQVINSMI 

ment are being speedily IHMIII 

eroded by a government niijltir 

■which is SC in name, but 
blatantly pro-upper caste WHClil 

in practice. A second part IRI 

is that the BSP has all but 
lost the rural SC vote in wwiKii 

UP. A third part is that the 
BJP’s cynical wooing of 


the SC fools no one but themselves. 

Taken together, these smaller truths 
make two weightier truths: One, both 
the BSP and the BJP are going to get a 
trouncing at the polls, with Mulayam 
Singh cornering both the Other Back- 


Lucknow, Mayawati and Kanshi Ram 
may feel confident that she will win 
voles simply on the strength of having 
triumphed by giving the SC the first 
chief minister from amongst them. This 
was a sweet victory indeed and has won 


Rural UP it In 

IWnMUlIt 

UunMnnqur, 
porartynndwi 
acute mraranttt of 
UMlniucllotiteiit 
tethaniitmaldiiK 
UitSCandOBC 
poor awl flw rate 
nunriMrof 
lOM^oatei lllMlnt 
damawltliil 
poRUoalparUat 

iMhfeilwiMilthiilr 

rate mute daHrar 
tenteWaftent 



ward Classes (OBC) and 
the SC votes. Two, the 
poor amongst UP’s 
voters — a large majo¬ 
rity! — are not the fools 
that neta^ assume them to 
be; but are angered by the 
tamasha (good old bread- 
and-circus) patronisingly 
dished out by most politi¬ 
cal parties; and through 
the ballot, unrest and viol¬ 
ence are going to shock 
those politicians who 
refuse to learn that their 
old ways are doomed. 

In their make-believe 
world of high-politics in 


Mayawati praise from the SC poor. But 
the praise was diluted from the start by 
their understanding that by supping with 
the BJP devils to win herself the gaddi, 
Mayawati and Kanshi Ram had irretrie¬ 
vably bartered their souls. The view 
expressed in countless interviews that I 
did over three weeks in end-July and ear¬ 
ly August essentially: "Good. We have a 
first SU chief minister. But she did this 
for herself, for fame and personal gain. 
We’ll be damned if we trust her unless 
she dispels our fears." 

This sceptism has hardened in the 
months since Mayawati’s ascension. 
Where Mulayam Singh Yadav’s govern¬ 
ment was. according to both the SC and 
the OBC poor, the administration ever 
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to protect them against their upper-caste 
oppressors, the current one is rife with 
horrors of life under past BJP and Con¬ 
gress administrations. The perception of 
the poor is that the police and administra¬ 
tive systems are once again free to dis¬ 
play their prejudice against them, while 
the Thakurs and Brahmins arc embolde¬ 
ned to rape SC girls and shoot and 
slaughter them. 

Within a 20 kilometre radius of Baba 
Ka Gaon, the village m Pratapgarh dis¬ 
trict I work in, in a single week one 
impoverished Pasi man had his hands 
lopped off by an imperious Thakur land¬ 
lord, while a 15-ycar old rhanuii girl 
was raped by a Thakur goon. In this dis- 


Mayawati may feel 
confident that she 
will win votes 
because she is the 
first SC chief 
minister. But 
Mulayam Singh 
Yadav will have 
both OBC and SC 
firmly behind him 
because of their 
suspicion of the 
BSP and the BJP 



trict, and in the ncighbouringones of Sul- 
tanpur and Rae Bareli, officials admit 
that several lower-caste pradham elect¬ 
ed Just months ago have been killed by 
the upper castes, who for decades had 
monopolised these posts. If such news 
makes your .siomach turn, imagine what 
it does to landless vulnerable SC men 
and women. In the upcoming elections, 
not only will the OBCs vote for 
Mulayam Singh Yadav, but so will the 
overwhelming majority of the SC. 

I f the BSP’s chances with the SC poor 
are dismal, those of the B.IP are laugha¬ 
bly non-existent. The point doesn’t need 
detailing, there is simply no such thing 
as SC willingness to vote for the BJP— 


this fiction exists only in the foolish 
minds of the BJP supremos. The BJP 
has yet to, understand that its appeal in 
UP cannot extend beyond reactionary 
upper-caste Hindus and individuals dis¬ 
gruntled within the Congress party. For 
the SC, the BJP is the party of the people 
whose ancestors invented the caste sys¬ 
tem and who still try to hold them in this 
bondage today. Moreover, to them, the 
BJP alliance with the BSP and the attem¬ 
pt to woo them is of a piece with the tradi¬ 
tional tactics of the upper castes — divi¬ 
de the SC from the backward castes, ally 
with either one, and then rule! But at this 
point in the protean SC-BC relationship 
in Uttar Pradesh, these two groups are fir¬ 
mly allied. 


The immediate upshot of the SC suspi¬ 
cion of the BSP and their hatred of the- 
BJP is that the Lok Sabha and As.sembly 
elections are going to be a cake-walk for 
Mulayam Singh Yadav. Even though 
both he and his party are as blighted by 
the goondaism and corruption of all 
other political parties in UP, for the time 
being, he has both the SC and the OBC 
firmly behind him. 

But far more interesting ihan the short¬ 
term is the future of UP politics and the 
role of the poor in shaping it — topics 
that will be covered in future columns. 
Rural UP is in ferment. Land-hunger, 
poverty and an acute awareness of the 
injustice done to them is making the SC 
and OBC poor— and the vast number of 
low-castc Muslims — demand that poli¬ 
tical parties which want their vote must 
then deliver tangible gains. During his 
previous administration, Mulayam 
Singh Yadav delivered to them a revolu¬ 
tionary version of Panchayati Raj, 
where the reservation given to the SC 
and OBC began to crack the Thakur- 
Brahmin rule of village affairs. Now the 
new OBC and SC and low-castc Muslim 
pradhans and panchayat members want 
land reforms, arc demanding an end to 
development programmes that benefit 
only the entire hierarchy of politicians, 
want the police to be fair... The future of 
UP politics belongs to the party that 
begins to deliver on these substantive 
demands. Every other leader and party, 
and this probably will include Mulayam 
Singh Yadav because of his failure to 
take up land reform, will fall by the 
wayside. • 


(The author is writing a history of Independent India as 
seen through the eyes of three poor families, one of which 
is fromJhe Pratapgarh/Amethi area) 
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Reliance accelerates 

liberalised 


Making the most of Liberalisation 

Dunng the last four years, the liberalised economic policies of the Ciovemment have resulted in rapid revamping of the Indian economy These measures 
have allowed us unprecedented freedom to set more ambitious goals and targets for our Company Our Company has emerged stronger than at any 
time in the past, in this changed scenario 
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Financial Results 94-95 

•Sales Rs 70l«)Crs (US$ 2 2 billion) - up % 

• Cash Prtifit Rs 1341 Crs (US$ 0 43 billion) - up 62 ^ 

• Net Profit Rs 1065 Crores (USS 0 34 billion) - up 85% 

• Net Worth Rs 7193 Crores (US$ 2 3 billion) - up 66% 

• Total Assets Rs 11529 Crores (USS 3.6 billion) up 42% 

Oil & Gas production commenced 

Our Company has commenced the production of oil & gas - the first 
Indian private sector Company to achieve this from Panna. Mukta and 
Tapti fields in association with Enron Oil & Gas and the ONGC 
The recoverable oil and oil equivalent of gas reserves would be around 
60 million Tonnes 

New Projects at Hazira 

Our Company is building one of the world's largest petrochemicals 
complex. When completed, our investment would cross Rs 10,000 crores 
(USS 3 2 billion) at Hazira - by far the largest capital expenditure 
programme at one location 

Over 27,000 people are working round-the-clock to construct the 
second phase. 

• 1.2 lakhs Tonnes Per Annum POY (Partially Oriented Yam) 
plant with DuPont technology from USA 

• 80,000 Tonnes Per Annum PET (Polyethylene Terephthalate) 
plant with Sinco technology from Italy 

• 1.6 lakhs Tonnes Per Annum PSF (Polyester Staple Fibre) plant 
with DuPont technology from USA 

• 3.5 lakhs Tonnes Per Annum PTA (Purified Tcrephthalic Acid) 
plant with ICI technology from UK 


• I 2 lakhs Tonnv*s Per Annum MEG (Mono Ethylene Glycol) 
plant with Shell Process 

• 22 lakhs I'onnes Pti Annum Cracker Products with Stone & 
Webster from USA 

•35 lakhs Tonnes Per Annum PP (Polypropylene) plant with 
UNI POL PoK-ess 

• 2 lakhs Tonnes Per Annum PE (Polyethylene) plant 

New Petrochemicals Complex at Jamnagar 

• Petrochemicals complex at Jamnagar, larger than the Hazira 
Petrochemicals Complex 

• In Its first phase, it will build 

- PTA complex with an annual capacity of 10 lakh Tonnes. 

- Paraxylene plants with an annual capacity of 12 lakh Tonnes. 

- Polypropylene with an annual capacity of 3 5 lakh Tonnes 
Paraxylene project will be the single largest in the world. 


Emerging Global Ranks 

• World’s largest multi<feed cracker with a capacity of 
22 lakh TPA of various petrochemicals products. 

• 2nd largest PTA (Purified Terephthalic Acid) producer 
in the world, increasing production trom 257,000 TFA to 
16 lakh TPA. 

• 4th largest Paraxylene producer in the world, increasing its 
production from 150,000 TPA to 13 5 lakh TPA 

• 4th largest Polypropylene producer in the world 

having a total capacity of 700,000 TPA. 

• 8th largest Polyester producer in the world, increasing 
Its production trom 200,000 TPA to 580,000 TPA 

• 10th largest Polyethylene producer in the world, 

increasing its production from 166,000 TPA to 400,0001'FA 

• 10th largest PVC (Polyvinyl Chloride) producer in 
the world, increasing its production from 187,000 TPA 
to 600.000 TPA 


Excerpik from the xtaiemcni of Shn Ohinibhai H Ambani Chairman Reliance Industries Limned These eacerpts do not purport to be a record of the proceedings of the 21 si Annual General 
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performance in a 
environment 


Investor. Family and Care 

Reliance today, is the success of the twenty-six lakhs strong Reliance Shareowners family - perhaps 
the world’s largest investor family growing from strength to strength Our Company's investor policy, 

IS, and will continue to be. to increase the long term networth of the investors. 

Company to announce ‘ 

• Scheme for small individual shareholders 

• Consolidation of Odd Lot shares into marketable lots 

• Disposal of Odd Lot upto 20 shares in a Folio 

• Buy back of Odd Lot holdings in H, J & K series upto 10 debentures 

• A separate cell to reply over the telephone nationwide 

Environment, Health and Safety 

Responsible Care is a public commitment because the welfare of humanity concerns us all 
The Hazira Manufacturing Division has been awarded the Indian Merchants' Chamber 
"Diamond Jubilee" Award for outstanding contribution towards Control ot Air and Water Pollution in Industry 
this all-India award 

Nature is our heritage - it's our duty to preserve, improve and hand it down to our children as a treasure. 

• According to British Safety Council. Reliance is one of the "10 safest companies in the world 

• Won seven national and intematFonal awards 

- Bntish Safety Council. UK 

- National Safety Council, USA 

- National Safety Award. Govt of India 

CrMUng wortd etess ms*ts for th* country of ftowrly 
Ho* 14*000 ororoo fUS$ 4.4 bllHon) in loos thnn M yoMO 



Taxes & Duties 

Our Company is one of the largest contributors of taxes and duties to the 
Government. This year, our Company paid Rs. 2147 crores of taxes 
and duties - an increase of 54 % 

Quality 

Reliance is committed to integrating "Total Quality" in all its activities 
The Patalganga facility is the first integrated Indian Petrochemicals and 
Fibres complex to be awarded an ISO 9002 certificate 

Our People 

People are assets you can never show on a balance sheet. 

Our Company has a human resource asset of around 12,500 people; 3000 
of which constitute scientific and technical manpower. Every year, 
we add over 450 young professionals who include engineers, chartered 
accountants, managemcni graduates and professionals from various 
other disciplines Tlic average age of our employees is Just 38 years. 


Reliance - Consistent Performer 

Our Company enjoys a unique distinction among the Indian 
Corporates as a very consistent performer in terms of growth, 
asset creation and profitability through efficient management 
of the resources 



Reliance 

Industries Limited 

Where growth is a way of life. 
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Lessons from 
Colombo 

The Indian Army has much to gain from 
observing the manner in which the Sri Lankan 
security forces are battling the LTTE 


T here are lessons for India from 
Ihe politico-military strategy 
being followed by the Sri Lan¬ 
kan government in the ongo¬ 
ing ethnic war in the island 
country. Advances in technology and 
information systems have changed the 
concept and nature of war, even its prin¬ 
ciples and parameters. 

Look at the changing contours of the 
low-intensity conflict in the north-east 
and Kashmir. Wars to conquer the heart 
and mind once fought in the countryside 
have shifted to urban areas and town¬ 
ships. The political system and 
bureaucracy have succeeded in corrupt¬ 
ing even the insurgents 
so perfectly that the loa¬ 
ves of office are now 
being shared proportiona¬ 
tely between them. 

Insurgency, therefore, 
stays on simmer due to 
vested interests. This has 
naturally induced a sense 
of self-preservation 
among the security for¬ 
ces. The army has beco¬ 
me defensive, thanks to 
their senior commanders 
and political masters. 

Instead of thinking up 
new joint strategics and 
tactics to defeat insurgen¬ 
cy, the Indian leadership 
is reviving tired cliches 
and fatigued doctrines. 

India’s first experience 
in power projection end¬ 
ed in a fiasco in Sri 
Lanka, mainly due to a 
faulty jxilitico-military 


approach. Learning from this by remov¬ 
ing their previous operational deficien¬ 
cies, the Sri Lankan government and the 
Sri Lankan security forces have devised 
a more vibrant and dynamic two¬ 
pronged strategy to tame the LTTE. 
Where India failed, Sri Lanka is 
succeeding. 

The reason: a bold political package 
offered by President Chandrika Kumara- 
tunga as the peace deal which the LTTE 
cannot spurn. After 17 years of uninter¬ 
rupted United National Party (UNP) 
rule, the new government has been giv¬ 
en a political mandate to solve the ethnic 
crisis. The political package and Palaly 


Chandrika Kumaratunga: leading the 
politico-military offensive against the LTTE 




have become the two bases of the joint 
politico-military offensive to tame the 
LTTE. 


The Sri Lankan security forces have 
also taken some risks: thinning out 
tiuopft from the cast by dismantling 
some of their posts there. After nearly 
ten years of a hands-off-Jaffna policy, 
they transposed the war from the east to 
the north. This was a major reversal of 
the earlier military strategy contained in 
Operation Prima: that is, isolate the 
north and secure the east. Now the securi¬ 
ty forces appear confident of retaking 
the east once the war in Jaffna is over. 
But that might be both time consuming 
and difficult. 

A combined political and military 
offensive was launched during the 
last two months by pumping in an addi¬ 
tional 12,000 tnxjps in Palaly, followed 
by unveiling the devolution package. 
This huge build-up of forces in Tamil 
Eelam was seen as a direct challenge to 
the LTTE. This has also dented their 
image. 
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C handrika Kumajatunga must hope 
that the LTTE will come around 
before the bluff of the big military offen^ 
sive is called. An all-out war between 
the army and the LTTE will be disastr¬ 
ous for both the sides. 

Both sides are showing signs of flexi¬ 
bility. Anton Balasingam has talked 
about talking peacx: once again. From 
the original demand that LTTE surren¬ 
der their weapons, Chandrika has climb¬ 
ed down to "at least a symbolic laying 
down of arms" as a precondition to resu¬ 
ming peace talks. The new political, mili¬ 
tary and developmental strategies being 
followed by the Sri Lankan government 
are a model for resolving ethnic dis¬ 
putes. Its failure to win the war for peace 
will have more to do with the LTTE’s 
intransigence than the sincerity of the 
Sri Lankan government in its 
implementation. 

We have turned upside down the para¬ 
meters and principles of combating revo¬ 
lutionary warfare in the north-east and 
Kashmir, where defeating insurgency 
has become impossible. The ultimate 
paradox and ignominy must be the 
reported presence in Kashmir of advi¬ 
sors from the SAS, Delta Force, Mossad 
and Shin Bet to help free the foreign 
hostages. If this is true, then the Special 
Action Group of the NSG must be screa- 


The myth about their 
invincibility has suffered 


cracks. In a desperate bid 
to take the war back to the 
east, they repeatedly 
attacked the Sri Lankan 
army posts in the east, suf¬ 
fering inmiense losses. 
The disaster at Weli Oya 
and bungled attacks 


deifised a vilmiit and ilyiiaiiiic 
file LTTL In a maior reveraal of tts eariier 
amor has now transiMsed the afar fnnn the east to 
addithm to snc^esshithf hdtttrathtf 


in Batticaloa are showing holes in the 
LTTE military machine. One reason for 
the LTTE’s military failures in the east 
is the certain penetration of the LTTE 
network by the security forces. This has 
given them early warning of LTTE’s 
attacks. 

Repeated military failures in the last 
two months are a major psychological 
blow for the LTTE since its debacle at 
Elephant Pass in 1991. Their internation¬ 
al standing has plummeted as they are 
being seen to have broken the peace 
talks. Worse, the Tamils in the north are 
questioning their motives in prolonging 
the war. 

The Sri Lankan government will be 
hard-pressed to maintain an additional 


10,000 soldiers m Palaly, considering 
that there are no land routes open to the 
peninsula. But the gain from their pres¬ 
ence in Palaly will offset the cost of 
maintenance. The 10,000-strong Task 
Force under Major General Weerasoori- 
ya in the expanded Palaly airbase is the 
Damocles sword hanging over the north. 

The damage to the LTTE is reflected 
by its renewed propaganda war. The call 
to the youth of Jaffna to join the battle is 
getting shriller. The security forces have 
given temporary charge of the cast to the 
elite Special Task Force (STF). They are 
busy flushing out the LTTE from the jun¬ 
gles of Kanjai Kaddu Aru. These forests 
contain the largest LTTE hideouts in the 
east close to the coast opposite Amparai. 


ming in rage. 

Politicians in Sri Lanka have no 
nexus with the LTTE, though, there 
were rumours about this during the presi¬ 
dency of Premadasa. The Sri Lankan 
security forces are no longer defensive. 
Their commanders, including the mini¬ 
ster for war, lead from up front. Five 
years on, we have forgotten the lessons 
of the bitter experience in Sri Lanka. It 
may not yet be too late for politicians, 
soldiers and civil servants to learn now 
from the Sri Lankans fighting the third 
Eelam war. • 

(Th0 author was a general officer commanding of the 
Indian Peace-Keeping Force in aouthem Sri Lanka He is 
also a founder-member of the Defence Planning Staff of 
the Chiefa of Staff Committee} 
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NO ENTRY: the Indo-Pak border along Punjab 


Drag abuse 


The smuggling of narcotics along the Indo-Pak border has reached 
alarming proportions 


The Indo-Pak border 
seems to be perpetual¬ 
ly in the news — if it 
isn't infiltration or 
skirmishes, it is smug¬ 
gling that invariably 
attracts public and 
BORDER political attention. 

That such nefarious 
activity along the border seems to have 
picked up alarmingly is obvious from 
the massive hauls landed by the Depart¬ 
ment of Central Excise and Customs and 
the Border Security Force (BSF) 

recently. 

Last week, the authorities seized 

heroin worth Rs 21 crore along the bor¬ 
der in Jammu and Kashmir. This comes 
close on the heels of the 517 kg of cha- 
ras impounded in the Samba sector, neat¬ 
ly packed in one kg packets with the 

62 


brand name Mild, a famous food pio- 
duct manufactured in Pakistan in colla¬ 
boration with an American company. 
And just prior to that, the department 
had seized 50 kg of heroin worth Rs 56 
crore from the line of actual control 
in Akhnoor sector of the J&K 
border. 

"These are no isolated examples but 
frequently occurring incidents. This can 
be gauged from the fact that 219 smug¬ 
glers have been prosecuted recently," 
discloses S.P. Srivastava, commissio¬ 
ner, Central Excise and Customers’ Col- 
lectorate, while talking to Sunday. 

Srivastava went on to explain that it 
was the Jammu and Kashmir border 
which was the worst affected today. 
This was mainly because the BSF has 
managed to fully seal the Punjab border 
with electric fencing to check the 


menace of infiltration and smuggling of 
arms from Pakistan. With the fencing of 
Punjab borders, smuggling activities, 
especially of narcotics, have now shifted 
to Jammu and Kashmir. 

"The J&K borders have no fencing at 
all. You would only find decaying pil¬ 
lars marking the boundaries of the two 
countries. That is what makes it vulnera¬ 
ble both for using this border for smuggl¬ 
ing and for the infiltration of Pak-trained 
terrorists on to onr side," reveals 
Srivastava. 

The Central Excise and Customers’ 
Collectorate has already set up head¬ 
quarters at Ferozepur, Amritsar, Pathan- 
kot and Jammu to check the growing 
menace of narcotics being smuggled in 
from Pakistan. 

There is little doubt that Pakistan is 
involved in a big way in the "drug busi- 
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ness". Reportedly, the smuggled drugs 
travel from Jammu to Bombay via 
Amritsar, Ludhiana and Delhi. Then, 
from Bombay, they are despatched to 
variouc countries in the West. 

That the smuggling of narcotics has 
increased alarmingly is evident from 
bare statistics alone. While in 1991-92, 
the value of drugs seized was Rs 21.74 
crore, it took a giant leap to Rs 263.78 
crore last year and has reached an amaz¬ 
ing Rs 538.90 crore till July this year. 

Commenting on the steep rise in nar¬ 
cotics trafficking, Srivastava said, "We 
have been able to lay our hands on con¬ 
crete evidence of Pakistan’s role in 
using drugs to generate money. The 
money generated from drug trafficking 


LINE OF NO CONTROL 



Although the Indo-Pak 
border along Punjah has hoen 
oNoctlvoly sealed, the flow 
of narcotics Into India has 
picked up dramatically along 
the Jammu and Kashmir 
border 

It Is apparent that Pakistan 
has become a big player In 
the International drug market 
and Is using the money 
generated from this to fund 
terrorism In the region 

The US Congress has warned 
that unless South Aslan 
countries step up efforts to 
curb drug trafficking, 
financial aid from America 
might dry up 


is being used to run terrrorist-training 
camps and for the supply of arms and 
ammunition." 

In an article which has appeared in the 
Pakistani weekly Politics And Business, 
veteran Pakistani journalist Altaf Gau- 
har has revealed that former President 
General Zia-ul Haq used drug money to 
run his state from the early 1980s. It was 
Dr Mahbub-ul-Haq, finance minister 
under General Zia, who introduced the 
foreign exchange bearer certificate sche¬ 
me which became the principal means 
of laundering drug money. 

In this sensational article, Gauhar has 
stated that many politicians and luilitary 


officers got their fair share of the drug 
money. "Ghulam Ishaq Khan as finance 
minister in Zia’s ministry was also 
aware of money being generated 
through the drug trade. Later, a close 
relative of Ishaq Khan was arrested 
while trying to smuggle drugs into the 
USA. But General Zia managed to secu¬ 
re his release through his contacts with 
US intelligence agencies," says Gauhar. 

He maintains that General Arif dis¬ 
closed to him that General Zia himself 
handled all the drug money. After him, 
General Baig became directly responsi¬ 
ble for the receipt of the donations and 
Baig claims to have kept the President 
and the Prime Minister informed about 
their utilisation. Some nationalised 
banks, particularly the Habib Bank, 
were also used to launder the drug 
money. 

According to Gauhar, General Baig 
and Ll.-Gen. Asad Durrani, the then 
director-general of the Inter-Services 
Intelligence (ISI), had informed Nawaz 
Sharif, when he became Prime Minister, 
about how the ISI was funded and to 
what use the money was put. 

"In this backdrop," conunents Sri¬ 
vastava, "the vulnerability of the J&K’s 
border can be better understood. It is 
because of the alarming rise in narcotics 
trafficking in Pakistan, besides its role 
on the terrorism front, that the Govern¬ 
ment of India has finally decided to 
extend similar fencing as on the Punjab 
border to Jammu and Kashmir. The con¬ 
tract has already been given." 

Meanwhile, the US Congress has war¬ 
ned that i! would take action against 
South Asian countries unless they were 
vigilant about reducing narcotics traf¬ 
ficking. Lee Brown, director of the 
White House Office of National Drug 
Control Policy (ONDCP), has said, 
"During my visit to India and Pakistan I 
explained to them the certifying process 
and the consequences. If the President is 
unable to certify that countries like India 
and Pakistan were making adequate 
efforts to interdict illegal drug sales, we 
will not supply them with financial aid. 
We would also oppose any kind of loan 
from multinational agencies like the 
World Bank." 

It is thus apparent that world attention 
has been focussed on drug trafficking in 
this part of the world and the Indian 
government must take stringent measu¬ 
res to check smuggling of narcotics 
through the borders if it is to come 
clean. • 

HMto Sharmm/Chmndigarh 


Politics of 
populism 


The PM announces an 
attractive package for the 
development of backward 
areas in the state 

.- Prime Minister P.V. 

Narasimha Rao’s rec- 

JflTa lPli Orissa has 

QyKM given political parties 
some food for 
xASt thought. The intense 

-J speculation over Rao 

ORISSA contesting the forthco- 

ming Lok Sabha elec¬ 
tions from the Berhampur constituency 
had already managed to focus interest 
on the state of affairs in Orissa. 

And then, the Prime Minister, during 
his visit on 18 August to the districts of 
Koraput and Kalahandi, announced an 



MONEY TALK: Prime Minister 
Narasimha Rao in Kalahandi 


attractive Rs 4,557 crore package to faci¬ 
litate development of the state’s 
economically-backward districts in its 
western and southern regions. The pack¬ 
age is meant for the eight districts carved 
out of the erstwhile undivided districts 
of Koraput, Bolangir and Kalahandi, 
referred to in administrative circles as 
the "KBK" region. 

The announcement of the PM’s lar¬ 
gesse was an obvious ploy on the part of 
the ruling Congress(I) to wck) the back- 
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NEWS 


wards in the state. And this comes in the 
wake of the Opposition criticising the 
Congress(I) government for not fulfill¬ 
ing its pre-election promise of setting up 
a West Orissa Development Council. 

Both Narasimha Rao and chief mini¬ 
ster J.B. Patnaik had, while campaign¬ 
ing for the last Assembly elections in the 
slate, promised to set up the council to 
expedite implementation of welfare 
schemes in the under-developed areas of 
the state. 

For some time now, the Opposition 
has been accusing the Congress govern¬ 
ment of going back on its poll promise. 
But the slate Opposition has been hampe¬ 
red by the Bharatiya Janata Party’s 
(BJP) refusal to launch a joint action pro¬ 
gramme with the Janata Dal. 

The leader of the BJP legislature 
group, Bikram Keshari Deo, and an 
MLA from Kalahandi, Pradip Nayak, 
submitted a memorandum to the Prime 
Minister when he visited Kalahandi, urg¬ 
ing him to set up the council. 

Thus, Rao’s announcement of the 
package clearly indicates that council or 
no council, the Congress(I) is eager to 
pump in money for the economic deve¬ 
lopment of the backward areas in the 
state. 

In a desperate bid to turn the PM’s 
populist ploy on its head, the Janata Dal 
has labelled the PM’s announcement as 
a big "fraud”. 

The party’s chief whip in the Assemb¬ 
ly and former minister, BiJoy Maha- 
patra, alleges that most of the money 
announced in the package, is already 
included in the government’s budgetary 
provisions. Out of the Rs 4,557 crore 
fund announced, Rs 4,167 crore would 
accrue from the budgetary allocations 
for the vanous schemes in the area, leav¬ 
ing the remaining sum of only Rs 390 
crore to be actually provided by the 
Centre. 

Janata Dal leaders from the western 
region recently held a meeting in Bhuba¬ 
neswar at the invitation of the Bolangir 
MLA and former minister, Anang Uday 
Singh Deo. Denouncing the Prime Mini-- 
ster’s attempts to "hoodwink" the 
people of the area, the leaders issued an 
ultimatum, threatening to launch an agi¬ 
tation if the West Orissa Development 
Council was not established by the end 
of this year. 

It is quite obvious now that this issue 
concerning the development of back¬ 
ward regions of Orissa will figure promi¬ 
nently in the run-up to the polls. • 


Unearthing a scam 

Controversy surrounds the illegal quarrying and 
smuggling of granite in the state 


For years now, the 
issue of illegal granite 
quarrying and smuggl¬ 
ing has been a cause 
for serious concern in 
the state. But now, a 
major controversy has 
erupted with a rnulti- 
crore granite 

smuggling racket being unearthed 
recently. And embroiled in the con¬ 
troversy is the minister of state for mines 
and geology S.D. Jayaram. 

Things had started to hot up after 
Madan Gopal, a young IAS officer 
known for his honesty and courage, was 




STONEWALLING: minister of state 
S.D. Jayaram 


appointed as director of the corruption- 
ridden directorate of mines and geology.- 
While a crack-dowh.was launched some 
months ago, things finally came to a 
head when the vigilant forest officers 
managed to stop illegal quarrying in the 
Bannerghatta National Park, bordering 
Bangalore. Investigations have revealed 
that fake permits had been issued to tran¬ 
sport the blocks and that the racket was 
flourishing in different parts of the state, 
especially in the forest areas of Sathanur 
and Kanakpura. 

And clearly, all is not well within the 
directorate. While S.D. Jayaram makes 
repeated promises about bringing the 
guilty to book, Madan Gopal has notifi¬ 
ed his subordinates to ignore orders 


from either the directorate or the mini¬ 
ster’s office. 

Things took an ugly turn when, dur¬ 
ing a heated debate in the Legislative 
Council, Jayaram made disparaging 
remarks about Madan Gopal. But the lat¬ 
ter's reputation as an honest and upright 
bureaucrat stood him in good stead. 
Gopal was defended by council chair¬ 
man D.B. Kalmankar who chided the 
minister and forced him to withdraw his 
remarks against the director. 

And predictably, the Opposition has 
been quick to seize upon the serious irre¬ 
gularities in the functioning of the mines 
and geology department. The Bharatiya 
Janata Party (BJP), the Congress(I) and 
several Independent members of the 
state Assembly have alleged that fake 
permits had been issued to ihfluential 
business houses belonging to the power¬ 
ful liquor lobby. The Opposition has 
demanded that chief minister Deve 
Gowda drop Jayaram from the ministry 
to facilitate impartial investigation. 

By now, it is clear that the errant offici¬ 
als who colluded in the racket did enjoy 
political patronage. The prime suspect 
in the fake permit case is forest officer 
(range) B.R. Jadhav. Deputed to the 
state Forest Industries Corporation 
Limited, Jadhav had been entrusted with 
the duty of issuing permits for transport 
of forest produce — including granite 
blocks—from reserved forests. 

In June, Jadhav was caught issuing a 
fake permit following which the then 
principal chief conservator of forests, S. 
Parameswarappa, had ordered his sus¬ 
pension. But somehow, the suspension 
order was never served to Jadhav. Para¬ 
meswarappa retired from service at the 
end of June and the whole episode was 
conveniently forgotten. 

All this has been.rakedupby the Opp - 
ositionnow.And while chief minister 
Deve Gowda has rejected the demand 
for a CBI enquiry and refused to sack his 
minister, he has agreed to set up a Joint 
Legislature Committee to probe the mat¬ 
ter. A 20-member committee has been 
constituted to investigate the scam. It 
will submit its report within three 
months. • 
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Forcing the issue 


The ABGL is determined to t 
districts of the state 

With political equa¬ 
tions undergoing 
•V some drastic changes, 

9 an explosive situation 

is last developing in 
the hills of North 
^ Bengal. 

WEST BENGAL In a desperate bid to 
regain political centre 
stage, the Gorkha National Liberation 
Front (GNLF^) had announced a 
108-hour handh from 10 September. It 
was to coincide with the proposed visit 
of West Bengal chief minister Jyoti 
Basu to the region. 

But recently, a spokesman of the 
GNLF denied the bandh call — thus 
avoiding an immediate confrontation 
with the West Bengal government 
While this actually means that senior- 
level parleys are on, the "withdrawal" of 
the handh threat does not necessarily 
defuse the volatile situation building up 
in the hills. 

In fact, the success of the Akhil Bhara¬ 
tiya Gorkha League (ABGL)-sponsored 
half-day bandh on 23 August, marks a 
watershed in Daijecling's Gorkha poli¬ 
tics. For the first time since the early 
Eighties, the hegemon> of GNLF supre¬ 
mo Subash Ghisingh has been seriously 
threatened. 

"We had to call the bandh because 
there was no other way to focus atten¬ 
tion on the misdeeds of the GNLF," 
M.K. Rai, the general secretary of the 
ABGL, told Sunday. 'The people of the 
hills have had enough. They want actual 
regional autonomy and concrete econo¬ 
mic progress," he added. 

And Rai was speaking from a position 
of strength which neither he nor his par¬ 
ty supporters had imagined or anticipat¬ 
ed when the first meeting of "like- 
minded people" was held in Sukna last 
February. There is no doubt that the 
ABGL has made significant inroads in 
hills. "When the panchayat elections 
were held, we captured about 50 per cent 
of the gram panchayats. But the pan¬ 
chayat elections were held in March and 
the Panchayat Samiti elections were to 
have been completed within a month. 
But till now, there is no sign of these 


take on the GNLF in the hill 


polls being held," said Rai. 

This was one of the main grounds for 
the bandh call, as also the "legitimate" 
demand foi 80 per cent of rural develop¬ 
ment funds to be handed over to the pan- 
chayats — either through the district 
magistrate or directly by the stale 
government. "We als(^ demanded an 
inquiry into the misuse and misappropri¬ 
ation of funds by the Darjeeling Gorkha 
Hill Council (DGHC)," said M.K. Rai. 
Tiie last demand was the inclusion of tea 
gardens, forest villages and cinchona 
plantations in the gram panchayat fold. 


Dhruba Subba, who heads the ABGL 
lea garden unions, said: "We are not gell¬ 
ing facilities from DGHC liinds. Since 
there has been no improvement in the lot 
of tea garden or cinchona plantation wor¬ 
kers, we arc demanding funds trom the 
stale and the Centre." 

Despite the success of the bandh, the 
stale government’s response to the 
A BGl. demands has hardly been enthusi¬ 
astic Said Rai, "We met chief minister 
Jyoti Basu, but all we got was an assuran¬ 
ce that liinds will be distributed accord¬ 
ing to the Centre's directive of direct dis¬ 
bursement to panchayats. The assurance 
IS meaningless because the Panchayat 
Samilis are not being formed. It is only 
after these elections that we would know 
how the ABGL, stands vts-a-vts the 
GNLl ." 

Meanwhile, the GNLF’s failure to 
implement reform programmes in the 
hills has led to a growing discontent 



TACIT AGREEMENT?: Subash Ghisingh (right) with Jyoti Basu 


BATTLE LINES DRAWN 


For the first time since the 
early Eighties, the hegemony 
of GNLF supremo Suhash 
Ghisingh is heing seriously 
threatened 

Alleging that the state 
government is still trying to 
appease the GNLF, the ABGL 
Is now planning to take its 
demands to the Prime 
Minister 


among the people of the region. "Ever)' 
year, Subash Ghisingh has received at 
least Rs 60 crore to spend on develop¬ 
ment. Forget water, power and roads. 
Not a single new school has come up 
after 1988," alleged M.K. Rai. 

The ABGL is now planning to take its 
demands to the Prime Minister. "We 
want to force the state government to act 
on the central directives, because we 
know that it is still trying to appease the 
GNLF," said Rai. 

The ABGL is also likely to demand 
fresh elections to the DGHC. For it is 
loath to wait till 1998 — when the next 
elections are scheduled to be held — in 
order to "establish healthy politics in the 
hills". • 
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Unsafe custody? 


The death of two more undertrials raises questions 
about the methods adopted by the police in the state 


I Even as the case con¬ 

cerning the ‘disappea- 
"V ranee’ of Bhikhari 

Jf Pas wan from police 

K custody drags on at 

the Calcutta High 
Court, two other inci- 
WEST BENGAL dents of custodial 
deaths have created a 
stir in West Bengal. 

The first of these look place on 15 
August. And the venue was the central 
lock-up at Lai bazar, the Calcutta Police 
headquarters. 

According to the police, Munawar 
Ali, 38, had hanged himself from a 
water pipe — which was barely two feet 
above the ground. 

Munawar Ali, a petty jeweller of 
Rajarhat, North 24 Parganas District, 
had been arrested a fdw days ago. He had 
been accused of dealing with ornaments 
worth lakhs which had been stolen from 
a rich city household. When his body 
was handed over to his relatives for the 
last rites, they found tell-tale marks all 
over, and suspected that he had been bea¬ 
ten to death by the police. 

The incident created a flutter in the 
political and civil liberties circles of 
West Bengal. The Opposition Congres- 
s(l) and the Association for Protection 
of Democratic Rights (APDR) accused 
the police of murder. Chief minister 
Jyoti Basil, too. took a serious view of 
the matter and ordered a departmental 
enquiry. 

TTiough the enquiry report concluded 
that the death was due to hanging, it also 
noted that there were injuries on the 
body, hinting that Ali had been tortured. 

A show-cause notice was served on 
the concerned officer-in-charge. One 
sub-inspector and three constables were 
also suspended till further investiga¬ 
tions. Bur the matter did not rest there. It 
was referred to the National Human 
Rights Commission (NHRC) both by 
the Congress and the APDR. 

Close on the heels of this incident, on 
19 August, Abul Kasem, 37, a murder 
case suspect, died in police custody at 
Charmoktarpur village in Karimpur, 
Nadia. His body bore injuries too severe 
to hide, but the police claimed that 


those had been caused when Kasem had 
jumped from a running jeep while being 
taken away. 

This version was challenged by 
Kasem’s wife and father, who met the 
state home secretary, Manish Gupta, at 
the Writers’ Buildings on 30 August. 
Kasem, they said, had been picked up 
from his home, tied to the police jeep, 
and dragged over the rough village road 
in full view of the local people. 



SHOWING CONCERN: Congress | 
leader Mamata Banerjee with 
Munawar Ali's family 

Later, when the family members went 
to the police station, they allegedly 
found him being beaten up mercilessly 
by the police, who demanded Rs 20,000 
to set him free. "I even sold my small 
plot of land and borrowed money to give 
them Rs 14,000 in two instalments, but. 
couldn’t get my son Back," lamented 
Kasem’s father. 

It now remains to be seen how the 
NHRC — which is sending down a team 
to look into these custodial deaths — 
feels about the state of affairs in West 
Bengal. • 

Mllmnlmn Duttm/Cmleuttm 


Death trap 


Are domestic helps behind 
the recent spate of murders 
in the capital? 

The recent spurt of 
A cold-blooded murders 

of old people in the 
capital has sent shock 
waves through the 
city. It has left the 
-—— Delhi Police baffled 
DFLUI and the senior citizens 
living alone in this 
bustling metropolis petrified. 

Most of the victims have fallen prey 
to servants and other domestic 
employees. And the police insist that 
unless the citizens themselves are more 
cautious, such crimes would be very dif¬ 
ficult to tackle. Additional commisioner 
of police, R. Tewari insists that "police 
verification of servants is important." 

The murder of Saroja Gopalakrish- 
nan, a retired advocate, who lived on the 
first floor of her three-storeyed house in 
Nizamuddin (East), is a case in point. 
While she had a private anny of 14 dogs 
in the house, she failed to follow a basic 
safety norm. She did not get her newly- 
employed servant Kishan Bahadur ‘veri¬ 
fied’ despite repeated reminders served 
by the police constable in her area. And 
tlie police now suspect that Kishan 
Bahadur was behind the crime. 

"The elderly people living alone in 
the posh colonies of Delhi fall into the 
high-risk category," feels Neeraj Seth, a 
social worker with the Rajiv Gandhi 
Foundation. Take the case of Phoola 
Devi who was murdered last month. A 
widow with no children, Phoola Deva 
used to live alone at her Kalkaji 
residence. 

The murder of Chet Ram Gupta a reti¬ 
red government official and his wife 
Kamala, at their Hauz Khas home was 
another such instance. The Guptas were 
strangulated and their house ransacked. 
One of three persons arrested in connec¬ 
tion with the murder was their car mecha- 
' nic. 

All this has cast a shadow over the 
safety of old people living alone in the 
capital. And it would require a concerted 
effort from the city police and the active 
cooperation of the citizens to contain the 
threat. • 
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ODDS AND TRENDS 


Techno tower 

■ It has been touted as "the 
first intelligent building in 
India" And the CMC 
House, situated at the 
Bandra-Kurla complex in 
north-west Bombay, defi¬ 
nitely proves that Indian 
architecture has marched 
into the 21 St century 

The bull ding incorporates 
maximum office automa¬ 
tion, advanced communica 
tion facilities and modem 
computer technology to 
maximise comfort and mini¬ 
mise energy consumption A 
flexible seating arrangement 
has been designed to make 
optimum use of the available 
office space 

A remarkable feature of 
the building is the ‘curtain 
wair which IS part of a high- 
tech lighting system A com¬ 
puter keeps track of availa¬ 
ble daylight and the position 
of the sun Itthen^ends 


appropriate signals to ^50 
tiny molois that contiol the 
Venetian blinds in the 
curtain wall The minor 
coated blinds then tilt to let 
in or shut out light as necessa¬ 
ry, distnbuting it evenly 
deep inside the building 


Last rites 

■ Desperate situations call 
for desperate measures Fac¬ 
ed with the mushrcH3ming of 
temples throughout the city 
of Patna, the Bihar govem- 
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ment has now decided to cry 
halt 

In an ingenious move, the 
slate public works depart¬ 
ment (PWD) minister, Ilyas 
Husain, has announced that 
all temples constructed in 
the middle of roads or on 
pavements will be taken 
over by the government The 
aigument IS simple Since 
the roads belong to the Bihar 
government, all temples con¬ 
structed on them automati¬ 
cally became state property 

Whaf s more, the minister 
stated that all offerings at 
these temples would be col¬ 
lected and spent on the main¬ 
tenance of roads The stale 
government obviously feels 
that the prospect of ‘holy 
funds* being used for repair¬ 
ing potholes would help 
check the unauthonsed con¬ 
struction of temples which 
inconvenience ^estnans 
and hold up traffic • 


ALLAHABA0: Amamath 

Maorya, a fatmo' based in 
Lucknow, moves around with a 
iriumfriiant air these days The 
leascHi in not too difficult to 
fathom. Mmitya has recendy 
won a l^al ba:^ for the owner¬ 
ship of B^Mir’s cannon! 

tt all began when Maurya 
uneaitbed an ancient cannon 
while jj^knighmg his held m 
jati Ttda area in Ludenow. The 
Aithae^krgical Smrytqr hidia 
(ASl) conduded thm it betong- 
pS to the first MttghsJ e m p er o r. 
The ASI amessed die value of 





When the comiiensation failed to mi^wiatise, Mayrya 
once t^n ap^uoadhed the com wbidi dBiected the stm 

govemmenttohandoverdwcanntmmdmfimDWi--' The 
Telegraph (SodeepDutta,Liidm 0 w). 

• 

NEW DELHI; It seemed to be an dahiction dnina li k e 
any other—what wim the abductor the vkdm’t 

fandly and tibe police on tmitediooks widi. OHiaDih 
demaiids over the teleirianm fw two weeks. 

Bm dm denouement was anything bm aedi^^ 
dm pedkm fbiBlly canjdtt tw with d^ 
darLaI,f»3iAugalL tbiq^tetmaeddiNbefaBdbi^ 
ing a dual dutt of dm'idNhictm'and dm‘vietta*. 

h was levetded that SuMlar LaL a 3(Lyear-iAd 
of DaUtqumi hi Kaiyapputf area, had sta^ 


aIRslOlakh. i _ p 

nmn. dm h»tdde The idsttict aehninistration 




AoeoRhiig to depuQr oi poEee <ea«) 

Anmlb'al^daaik, "Suadurlji’sfMmrMtpei^ 
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KUSUM BHANDARI 


ARIES 


(21 Manh 20April) 

S helve personal desires 
and share with friends. 
You need to get involved 
with people who do not wish 
to run your life for you. A 
parent or official may have 
something strong to say. 
Admit to a mistake if you 
have made one but don’t get 
resentful. Take a break from 
certain activities 


TAURUS 


(21 Apnl-20 Max) 

F bel confident that things 
are under control. Take a 
breather or !ie low for a 
couple of days and watch 
points. A financial leader 
will probably have 
something discreet to say to 
you. Past investigations may 
lead to changes in the 
business world as well as 
improvement in your own 
financial affairs. 


GEMINI 


(21 Ma\‘20 June) 

I f there seems no hope of 
progress on a particular 
subject, let it stew. A journey 
with your loved ones may 
have to be cancelled or there 
could be some sort of a hitch. 
Impatience can mar a close 
relationship. You cannot be 
in two places at once and you 
should make this clear to 
those who nag. 


CANCER 


(2! June-20 July) 

Y OU may be on your own. 

Initiative is needed, but 
exercise it with care. A 
reputation can suffer a heavy 
blow so guard your own. 
You are right up there to be 
shot at and there is not a 
chance to back down or back 
out. Be responsible for your 
own actions. 


LEO 


BEGINNING W SEPTEMBER, 1995 


LIBRA 


(21 Julv-20 August) 

G et someone to keep an 
eye on your 

extravagances. However, 
you can have a good time for 
a very small outlay. That will 
put the fox with the hens for 
those who envy your social 
life. You should be taking 
advantage of all social 
opportunities. Carelessness 
in the home could mean 
trouble. 


(2 / Sepiemher-20 Ol toher) 

P lay second fiddle to no 
one. Don’t think lhal 
you are the only one who 
matters as pride comes 
before a fall. Only a fool 
would throw a good 
reputation down the drain. If 
people arc rude to you m 
public you can handle them. 
Have your priorities right so 
that you can put others in 
their place. 
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VIRGO 


(2! August-20 September) 

L ook for long-term 

benefits. Something you 
have been unsure about may 
now be cleared up. Persevere 
with what you have to do. 
Where others may give in, 
you must recognise the value 
of priorities and of getting 
them under control. A 
journey is on the cards. 


SCORPIO 


(2! October-20 November) 

K eep in touch with 
business discreetly by 
just putting in an appearance 
when things are happening. 
A loved one may go off on a 
journey. You could l)e 
feeling a bit down but family 
support w ill be genuine. You 
will want to show love 
towards your kinfolk. 


SAGITTARIUS 

(21 November‘20 December) 

A partnership can be 
fruitful. Doing business 
on your own can be a flop. 

Be careful when handling 
funds at your workplace. 
Above all, keep personal 
lunds away from those 
belonging to the firm and 
vice versa. There can be a 
heavy demand on money. 
Your partner might work out 
a solution. 

CAPRICORN 

(21 December-2(> January) 

L egal advice can be good. 

Don’t be afraid to ask for 
it. Social life will only be 
worthwhile if you have an 
intelligent partner. As the 
week progresses, you may 
be less inclined to extend 
your social fling. Someone 
you meet at a party can bring 
back unpleasant memories. 
Don’t hang on to the past. 

AQUARIUS 

(2! January-20 February) 

A parent will be pleased to 
see you making 
headway. \ou may be asked 
to invest some capital. Take 
the advice of someone at the 
top. Agents are not the right 
people with whom you 
should deal. Go directly to 
the top person if you want 
good service. Do something 
kind for one who means a lot 
to you. 

PISCES _ 

(21 February-20 March) 

B usiness can be very’ 
successful. You should 
feel happy with the material 
and product. But someone 
may not appreciate your 
position or could be envious 
of your success. This you 
will find hard to accept. 

There could be some legal 
tangle to sort out. • 
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RANDOM NOTES 


HEARD IN HYDERABAD 

NTR was plannlagto sab|«et 
Lakahml Parvathi to an 
^tgtolpafflraAabut Inataad, his 
son^n-law has sant him into 
tanraas. 

ATDPMLA 



public sentiment by organis¬ 
ing a{wblic meeting at Hyde¬ 
rabad's Nizam College 
Qrounds the day before he 


Singh Ahluwalia who is in 
die running for Rangmjan’s 
job 

But Jaian’s kMiying 
efforts may come to nodung. 
Not because AMuwaKa may 
get the job, but because Man* 
tmdian Singh {dans to neMly 
sidestep die issue by recom¬ 
mending a one-year exten¬ 
sion for die piesesit 
Governor. 


T laai ahaalsaaaa 

■I •ww I4 

■ N.T. Rama ItaQ’a cup 
of woe has leaidy run 
over, tlw finiatr <hia|fiiifii- 
ster had hoiped to whl^ up 



C H E C K - I I S 


Music directors: who *s up, who *s down 

• Ann Maih: He may have baanintha nawa htaiy but 

h^k^r^ntsco^u from 
have baan hardly msplrlnn 

But Anu hasnl stoppad trying. H^AMsHm, Mah 
Tm la being touted as a great muateal bonania and so is 
Yaarm. And it thaf s not enough, BatiutHi la b^ 
pubBdaed as Anu MaiHt'a greatest. Bo donl oount wmi out 
—yet. 


■ Wai aa rn B hi avam After being dowrtlri the dwnpa 
—mare ware rumours that Nadeem was awn 
contemplating quitting the industry—thotUio have msit 
a huge conrteback with Rigs, (h cotma, R ifna hNlowad i» 
madiocrafare in Zimaana Oetwambutlhay as nowi^ 
to raclaim foair position with Batmt. 


fl AJI. Rahatan: He captured tiw ffidion's tnn^^ 
wifo had ewryone daru^O to the ifltftig tunes (d 
Bornbay; and is itow reat^ to storm dwoountry with 
fUngaah. But there Is only one protoam widi Me aeoras; 
th^ ad tend to sound alike 


■ flnaai Mlllnil~ flm nr i rnel hltinfliti ttin miemnn hut 
amtatem norirtheless. They have mailed to sliv to the 
(hctrfation wHh fihns like ragthwiwdMi, tOamatmi 
commi. 


WRhiaahilaahaBtHMiTiMiagedtocomeoutof 
brother Rakeah Roshan's shadow avan though Karm 




the cash regisiws singtog, though, and thars la a lot 


PUmh 

mil hum 


an: Over a year ahar its taltm. aonga 



from 3.30 pm to a more con¬ 
venient S.30 pm, to make it 
ensier for tdflce-goers to 
Stop by on their way back 
home. 

Thrni, instead of a show of 
strengdi foom various Natio¬ 
nal nont leaders the only big 
shot NTR could entice was 
knaa Prime Minister V.P. 
Singh. He was joined on the 
poihum by an obscure head 
of a breiduiway faction of the 
Akali .Dal — someone 
whose name nobody could 
get hold of. 

With the National Front 
letting him down, NTR is 
now flitting with the BJP 
(even though he once swore 
he would have nothing to do 
with any ocanmunal party)- 
Soon after he was hoipittU- 
sed.theBfP'sPramodMaha- 
jan ntode a special trip to 




ing and fading film star, add- 
hto flMd to talks of a ptMiible 
alfianee ki die fordKoniing 
L,okSabhaetocdons. 

Sk>, NTR's saffton robes 
might come in handy once 
again. 


OW e f iiili a t t tr 

on* 

■ Does anyone take die 
call to draft K*F.S. 
CdB as the chief minisiier of 
Pwdidiseriottsl^? 

WMto oito seeden rrf^Ckm 
giess NtM>s who hate the 
top cop’s gins have begim 
dioiding for his sesignation 
.(hie to security lapse that 
led to Beant Skill’s assassi- 
aation, another section of 10 
KflLAs have made a lepresen- 
latiOR that Om be made die 
chiel mioistm' tince only he 
to ‘tough’ enough to cope 
widi the sitoMion in Punjab. 

Mtoaawhiie, hope semeta- 
sy k. Fadmandiludah has 
mode kis posidon Olean 
ICFjB, Gill will be nayiitg 
on, but as dkector general of 
police and not t^ef mini¬ 
ster of die state, • 








































DIARY 


May the best 
man win 


■ Finance ministry cir¬ 
cles are abuzz with 
talk of how the Prime Mini¬ 
ster baa, for the first time, 
shot down a proposal that 
had been okayed by Manmo- 
han Singh. 

The nnance minister had 
recommended a two-year 
extension to the State Bank 
of India chairman, D.K. 
Basu, who retired on 31 
August, Right till the end, 
the PMO played along giv¬ 
ing the impression that the 
finance minister’s lefiom^ 



HEARD IN CENTRAL HALL 

Now that Mani Shankar Aiyar can 
no longer play thajastar In the 
Raflv Circus, ho has gone ahead 
and created an Indira Circus. 

AN OPPOSITION MP 


You’v«goii«a 
long way, bbby 

■ With the women’s 
confiaence in Beijing 
underway, work in Delhi 

S vefoment departments 

I come to a grinding halt 
At least, in those offices 


headed by women. 

•With the establishment 
keen to show off its liberalis¬ 
ed face and how It has active¬ 
ly encouraged women to 
Occupy top jobs, practiodly 
any woman worth her 
govenlmflnt jdb has been 
sent to theChfoeie capital. 

At die last count, no less 


NaraelHilw Rse: no 
wstsnelens, ptoses 

mendation would be accep¬ 
ted But at the last minute, 
the PM himself intervened to 
say Basu could go when his 
term expired 

The seat is now being kept 
warm by managing director 
M.K. Smha, who is function¬ 
ing as Che acting chairman 
But Sinha too is due to retire 
on 30 September It's now a 
toss up between P.G. Kakod- 
kar, currently the managing 
director of die SBI Mutual 
Funds, and K.S. Kathuna, 
the chairman of the Bank of 
India. 

While Kakodkar has the 
edge of senionty by over 
thm years, Kathuna too has 
an ace up his sleeve. He is 
said to be backed by the Hin- 
dujas who are keen to see 
gieir man in the tqi job. 


TV’s heroes and zeroes: A quick 
rundown on how our netas fare on 
television 

■ gal Tlwclisray: Saffron and beads make for great 
visuals Better still, the tiger begins to roar out convenient 
soundbites and quotable quotes the minute the camera Is 
switched on. Makes editing a dream. 


■ Sliarail Pawar: Although he's more than witling to 
face the camera and pins on the microphone with 
admirable panache, the former Maharashtra CM is so 
quintessentialiy boring that even television fails to make 
him glamorous 

■ KauHri Nath! On print the environment minister 
comes across as a fairly articulate type. But television 
shows him up as a glib and smooth talker-^ not the type 
you'd trust your good earth to. 

■ P. Chl daaibaram; Comes across on camera as a 
confident and no-nonsense type whose answers are 
precise and to the point (except wiien he loses his tacuKy to 
hear when asked about dynastic rule). It helps that he 
usually asks for a list of questions before the camera Is 
switched on 

■ N.D. Tlwaik Midway through a recent interview NOT 
asked if the camera was on. Yes, he was told. 'Parsap ne 
1-2-3 to bolahl nah//r(Butyou didn't say 1-2-3),'‘he 
complained. Error rectified, Tiwari tumsd to the camera 
with a suitably humble look and folded his hands. Needs to 
learn the difference between addressing a pubhe raUyand 
appearing on TV. 

■ v.P.giiig|i:Want8toespoutoMiS«ritto]dgosot% 
on life and death before to condaactotg^ gtvsyou a 
straight yes or no. This obviously dr^lrtworitwTV WW 
Its 30 second soundbites. A total flop. 


than 400 women from Delhi 
had 1<^ for the confnence. 
These include ministers, 
MPs, judges and heads of 
dqMUtnMHlt. Evoi the Union 
Public Service Commission 
chaiipetsmi, R.M. Bathew, 
is away. 

And so all departmental 
promotions which requite 
her assent have been pat on 
hold for the ne»tt 10 days 
until she gets back. After all 
wemen’s rights m more 
important tton dealing with 
bureancratic red tape, 
right? 

mmmmPmmrnm 

ShoekMlIiito 

sIlMm 

■ Union home ministn' 
S.B. Chavan was 
struck by a strange forni of 
paralysis when news of 
Beant Singh’s assassinatimi 
reached Delhi. 

Since the Prime Minister, 
Narasimha Rao, was away in 
Madurai, it was left to his 
senior minister to field press 
queries and make the right 
sort of noises expected hrom 
the central government. 

No such luck Not only 
did Chavan fail to issue a 
government notification for 
24 hours after Sin^ was kil¬ 
led, he failed to issue even 



SJI. eiMvMii htoflpo aeo 


the most banal statement on 
the death of the chief mini¬ 
ster. "Fm in a state of 
rimek;''was aU he would say 
leavhig the nitty gritty of oop- 
ing with the situation to Ms 
special secrenaty, hrmae, 
V.K. Jain • 
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Gives your car that advantage 


Automotive engine technologies are constantly changing The 
trend is towards smaller engines which deliver more power but rev 
faster and run hotter This puts more stress on the engine as well 
as Its lubricant 

Keeping pace with these new technologies, Castrol now 
introduces Castrol GTX Extra-a vastly superior multigrade engine 
oil meeting API SG specifications For increased resistance to 
thermal and viscosity breakdown and better protection for your car 
engine- Castrol GTX Extra, with enhanced liquid engineering 

The specially imported base oils, selected additive package and 
20W/50 viscometncs of Castrol GTX Extra give your engine the 
extra advantage in the dusty, hot, Indian driving conditions 


Castrol BTX extra offers: 

• Exceptional engine protection and 
cleanliness 

• Longer engine Mfe 

• Smooth, noiseless running 

• Reduced oil thickening 

• Increased resistance to thermal and 
viscosity breakdown 

• Excellent resistance to low temperature 
sludge formation 

In short, Castrol GTX Extra is recommended for 

Extra ordinary performance in all Indian 

and imported cars 
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The guessing 
game Is over 


S onia Gandhi’s visit to 
Amethi and her remarks 
at the public meeting there 
clearly show that she is carv¬ 
ing our a political role for her¬ 
self and her children {Auack 
in Amethi, 3—9 September). 

But this is not the first 
time that Sonia has showed 
an interest in politics. She 
tried to meddle in the affairs 
of the Congress party earlier 
too. In Amethi, of course, 
Sonia has made her inten¬ 


tions public and has left no 
one in doubt that she would 
like to dislodge Narasimha 
Rao. 

But can she? Though the 
people of this country have 
always had a soft comer for 
the Nehru-Gandhi family, 
Sonia is in for a disappoint¬ 
ment if she thinks that she 
can occupy the top post in 
the country. The people had 
great regard for her late hus¬ 
band, they were deeply mov¬ 
ed when Rajiv was killed, 
but that alone is not enough 
qualification for Sonia to 
take control of the Congress 
party. 

Ravi Shaahank, Authpur(We8t 
Bengal) 

■ Sonia Gandhi's vows to 
restore Amethi’s lost glory 
seem to promise a new begin¬ 
ning. Amethi has always 
been the Gandhi family’s 
favourite constituency and if 
Sonia docs indeed decide to 
enter politics, Amethi will 
no doubt prove lucky for her. 

Rajiv Gandhi, in his time, 
spent crores of rupees to tran¬ 
sform the vast saline tracts of 


Sonia Qandhl: will aha, won't she? 



Amethi into a flourishing 
industrial area. It is the 
people of this constituency 
who can best understand 
Sonia’s anguish at the slow 
pace of the inquiry into 
Rajiv’s assassination. 

Unlike other politicians, she 
is not power hungry, nor 
does she have a desire to 
become rich overnight. It is 
.still not clear, however, whe¬ 
ther she will enter politics 
formally or if she will conti¬ 
nue to remain in the wings 
and let one of her children 
take over. What is certain is 
that she is here to stay. And 
she deserved the reception 
she got in Amethi. 

Ayesha Mallik, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 


Death trap 


T he article on the recent 
train accident in Uttar 
Pradesh shows that the Indi¬ 
an Railways (IR)is a two- 
headed monster (Destina¬ 
tion: death, 21 August—2 
September). On one hand it 
is a huge commercial enter¬ 
prise concerned with making 
profits. On the other, it is a 
government agency, urged 
to defy market forces and 
pander to different political 
interests. To please the politi¬ 
cal leadership, the railways 
provide what the average 
man wants—impossibly 
cheap passenger service, 
thus throwing its finances 
into chaos. The 1995-96 rail¬ 
way budget saw track rene¬ 
wal funds slashed by a third 
and this is one of the reasons 
for the poor conditions of the 
tracks. 

As IR expands its net¬ 
work, the system should be 
so designed that it can cope 
with the extra pressure and 
have enough ready finance 
for maintenance. The scope 
for human error can be mini¬ 
mised through computerisa¬ 
tion and by employing train¬ 
ed and experienced staff. 

Train accidents are on the 
rise, but nothing seems to be 



The Ferozabad rail 
dlaaatar; who Is to Mama? 

done abi.>ui it. A hue and cry 
is raised every time accidents 
occur, but they are forgotten 
soon after. 

ManoJK. Jain, Shyamnagar 
(West Bengal) 


Senseless 

sensibilities 


T he article, Sens and their 
sensibilities (13 —19 
August), made amusing 
reading. In her desperate bu 
to defend Khushwant 
Singh’s remarks on 
Rabindranath Tagore, the 
author has brought in a 
whole lot of issues which ai 
essentially unrelated to eacl 
other. The end result is an 
utterly confused piece of 
wnting. 

I fully agree that there 
should not be so much hue 
and cry over the matter for 
the simple reason that a mei 
gosssip columnist specialis 
ing in his own brand of 
crude, bawdy and salacious 
writing doesn’t really deser 
ve this kind of attention froi 
the intelligentsia, Bengali o 
otherwise. But the nationwi 
de public outcry against 
Khushwant Singh is due to 
the distasteful manner in 
which he has ridiculed 
Tagore. 

The writer also seems to 
be painfully ignorant of the 
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Mlllnd Soman and Madhu Sapra; offanding public taata 



fact that Satyajit Ray’s 
works have always been 
held in high esteem by the 
discerning, despite the fact 
that they were not always 
well-reccivcd by the masses. 
The Legion De Honour and 
the Bharat Ratna merely add¬ 
ed two more feathers to his 
cap which already flaunted 
innumerable laurels 

I wonder whether the arti¬ 
cle was meant to depict all 
the weaknesses and sheirteo- 
mings of Bengalis. Or else, 

^ how could one explain the 
dragging in of Nirode C. 
Chowdhury's Bengali- 
baiting comments in this 
context'^ 

DrS. Ray, New Delhi 

Our neglected 
villages 

I n his column, Rural 
priorities (21 —27 May), 


Mani Shankar Aiyar has 
been able to give a correct 
picture of our villages 
because of his long associa¬ 
tion and friendship with the 
Nehru-Gandhi family, the 
only distinguished family in 
India whose heart and soul 
are with the poor. 

Successive governments 
at the Centre had allotted 
funds for the development of 
the villages, but the money 
rarely reached the poor. 

It is the urban areas that 
receive most of the attention. 
Today, nobody seems to 
remember Gandhij i ’ s 
remark that real India lives in 
its villages. As Aiyar aptly 
concluded, the Panchayat 
Raj system is the only reme¬ 
dy. And I feel that since the 
chief election commissio¬ 
ner, T.N. Seshan, is the only 
person who can guarantee 
free and fair elections in 
India, the panchayat polls 
too should be entrusted to 
him. 

S. Venkatakuppan, Salem 
(Tamil Nadu) 

Get tough with 
them 


M ost people were scan¬ 
dalised to .see models 
Milind Soman and Madhu 
Sapre feature in the nude in 
an advertisement for Tuff, 
shoes (The naked truth, 13 
— 19 August). 

The ad undermines the 
values that our society holds 


dear. It is unfortunate that 
this tasteless ad managed to 
find some ardent supporters. 

I do not agree with the Maha¬ 
rashtra culture minister Pra- 
mod Navalkar’s view that 
the government should not 
take the lead to curb the grow¬ 
ing menace of obscenity in 
the entertainment and 
advertising industry. 

Stringent punishment 
should f>e meted out to those 
who try to make a fortune out 
of a public display of vulga¬ 
rity, so that others are deterr¬ 
ed from following their path. 
If our present laws are insuf¬ 
ficient to book such offen¬ 
ders, then we must immedia¬ 
tely have new ones. 

V.S. Dharma Kumar, New Delhi 


Success story 


T he rags-to-riches story of 
Gulshan Kumar gave the 
readers an insight into the 
man that film magazines 
have not been able to provi¬ 
de (Gulshan!, 20 —26 
August). 

It is amazing that from 
being a fruit-juice seller in a 
roadside shop, Gulshan 
Kumar has worked his way 
up to the top of the music 
industry. He is in every way 
a truly self-made man and 
deserves credit for what he 
has achieved so far in life. 
His ignorance about his 
childrens’ education and his 
falling fast asleep whi(e your 


correspondent was intervie¬ 
wing him was indeed very 
amusing. 

His love for his brother 
Krishan, and the vast sums 
of money that he has spent in 
trying to make his movie 
Bewaja Sanam a hit, shows 
that he cares for his family 
and his success has not gone 
to his head. It is also hearten- 



CNilGhan Kumar: • 
salfmada man 

ing to know that he runs a 
langar for pilgrims at the 
Vaishno Devi temple and 
also helps out other religious 
institutions. He is essentially 
a God-fearing man. I hope he 
remains for ever the simple 
man that he is Tor there are 
not many like him left in Bol¬ 
lywood today. 

V.K. DayaldeSf Bombay 
(Maheraahtra) 


An Indian village: steeped In poverty 
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COUNTERPOINT 

VIR SANGHVI 


MANIGOES 

WRONG 

The renaming of Connaught Place is a 
serious error 


When I first started 
writing 
Counterpoints 
Mam Shankar 
Aiyar — then, as 
now the star colum¬ 
nist on Sunday — 
warned me that it 
would only be a 
matter of time 
before we disagreed with each other in 
print. It hasn’t worked out that way. 
Whatever Mani's feelings about my 
views (and mine about his), we’ve steer¬ 
ed clear of each other for the most part. 
Only once, over a column of mine on 
Kashmir, has he been provoked enough 
to put pen to paper. 

But there is finally something on 
which 1 disagree so completely with 
Mani that I feel moved to devote an enti¬ 
re Counterpoint to it; the renaming of 
Connaught Place. 

If you were to conduct a poll of 
SuNDA'i readers, ! suspect that the vast 
majorily would say that it was a terrible 
mistake to rename the Delhi shopping 
pla/a. The polls that I have seen have all 
roundly condemned the lenaming and 
the press has been abusive in its response. 

So, I'm not going to waste your time 
trotting out the old cliches: sycophant, 
courtier, India- 

is-nol-thC'properiy-of-a-smgle-family, 
etc. Clearly, you don't need lobe convin¬ 
ced and besides, there has been enough 
abuse 

But now that ienit>ers have cooled 
somev. hat, we need to examine vr/ty eve¬ 
rybody reacted so violently to the rena¬ 
ming. And we need to rehut xMani’s argu¬ 
ments — calling him a sycophant or a 
courtier is no substitute lor logic. 

Moreover, Mani's case for the renam¬ 
ing of Connaught Place is — let’s face it 
—a fairly strong one. After Independen¬ 
ce, roads have been renamed in nearly 


every Indian city. The intention has been 
not just to remove the legacies of the Raj 
but also to honour notable Indians. 
Thus, Bombay ’ s Warden Road has beco¬ 
me Bhulabhai Desai Road, Delhi’s Wil- 
lingdon Garden has become Lodhi Gard¬ 
en and Calcutta’s Central Avenue has 
become Chittaranjan Avenue. 

It is possible that some of us disap¬ 
prove of the politics of those after whom 
the roads have been renamed. Mani 
Shankar Aiyar, for instance, says that he 
is repelled by the politics of Deen Dayal 
Upadhyaya. But he does not believe that 
a test of political correctness .should be 
applied to new street names. We should 
let people honour their leaders—even if 
it means renaming a road after Dcen 
Dayal — without judging their politics. 

Given this background, asks Mani, on 
what possible grounds can anyone 
object to renaming Connaught Place? 
Why should w'e honour an obscure 
English aristocrat called the Duke of 
Connaught when we can honour two 
Prime Ministers of India who were assas¬ 
sinated by terrorists? 

A s strong as this case may sound, the 
point is that nobexiy has bought it. 
Mani has done many controversial 
things in his life but never before has he 
provoked such anger and derision. So, 
why have people reacted so strongly? 

I think there are several factors that 
Mani had not taken into account when 
he pushed for the renaming. The first is 
that nearly 50 years after Independence, 
nobody cares very much about renam¬ 
ing the legacy of the Raj. In the 1950s, it 
may have .seemed like a patriotic gesture 
to rename roads and squares that honour¬ 
ed the likes of Dalhousie and Cornwal¬ 
lis, but now the renaming of a landmark 
is seen merely as a nuisance. 

Mani is right when he says that thou¬ 
sands of Raj-era names have been 



changed; but wrong when he assumes 
that the mentality that caused a newly- 
independent nation to erase traces of its 
colonial past still endures. We are much 
more secure about our Indian identity 
now. 

Secondly, Mani made the crucial 
error of not distinguishing between 
naming a new road or a structure after an 
individual and renaming an existing 
street or building. There was no great 
uproar when the new international air¬ 
port in Delhi was named after Indira Gan¬ 
dhi. Nobody objected to naming the 
building that houses the civil aviation 
ministry after Rajiv Gandhi. And so on. 

Even those who do not believe that 
Indira Gandhi’s reign benefited India — 
such as myself — are quite prepared to 
concede that the odd stadium or airport 
should be named after her. It is when 
you seek to eiase familiar names to glori - 
fy the Nehru-Gkndhi family that the pro¬ 
blems begin. 

Thirdly, I think that people who want 
to rename streets or areas should keep in 
mind that in every city there are a few 
landmarks that are so integral to that 
city’s identity, that its citizens will res¬ 
ent any move to rename them. To use the 
parallel offered by Sunday last week: 
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Churchgate became 
Rajivgatc and in Calcut> 
la, nobody would stand 
for Bally gunge becom¬ 
ing Indiragungc. 

In Delhi, Connaught 
Place occupies that slot. 
The name is so integral to 
how most of the capital’s 
cili/ens view' their city 
that they will vigorously 
object to any move to 
change its name Mam 
might have got away with 
a pn^posal tc^ turn 
NOIDA into Rajiv Deve¬ 
lopment Area or even to 
make South Pxtension, 
Rajiv Lixlension. But 
there is a crucial sense m 
which Connaught Place 
IS dilTerent. 

T hat leaves the final 
question: why bother 
to rename a street after a 
dead politician"^ 

Mani's argument is 
curiously circular. 


Is this honour"^ Has the Duke of Con¬ 
naught been venerated by virtue of hav¬ 
ing* a plaza named after him"’ As far as I 
can sec, the only good this has done his 
memory is that millions of people now 
think that his name is pronounced 
‘Kun-aat’! 

You can’t have it both ways. If the 
Duke of Connaught’s memoir has not 
gained from C\)nnaught Place, then why 
should Indira and Ra)iv's? It is no good 
to argue that Indira and Rajiv are not 
obscure figures, that we know who they 
w'cre, etc. If they are already household 
names, then how' will their memory be 
benefited by the renaming of Connaught 
Place’ 

That leaves only the political 
argument. Many of the old Gandhi- 
loyalists believe that the Narasimha Rac 
government is not doing enough to keep 
Rajiv’s memory alive or to respect his 
legacy. 

This may or may not be true. But 
either way, the renaming of Connaught 
Place will do nothing — nothing good, 
certainly — for Rajiv’s legacy. First of 
all, nobody uses the new name or is like¬ 
ly to, just as nobody in Calcutta calls Dal- 
housic B B.D. Bag and nobody in 



If you were to conduct an opinion poil, I 
suspect that the vast majority would 
say that it was a terrible mistake to 
rename Connaught Place (above) after 
Rajiv Gandhi. The polls that I have seen 
have all roundly condemned Mani 
Shankar Aiyar 


Londoners would be upset if Picadilly 
Circus became Margaret Thatcher Cir¬ 
cus and New Yorkers would be outraged 
if Times Square became Reagan Square. 

Take the example of Cape Canaveral 
in the US from where NASA launched 
its spacecraft. In the traumatic aftermath 
of J.F. Kennedy’s assassination, it was 
renamed Cape Kennedy but by the 
1970s, public opinion had swung 
around to the view that the old name had 
a certain historical validity and it was re¬ 
renamed Canaveral again. 

In most Indian cities there are a few 
such areas that define the city. The 
citizens of Bombay would be horrified if 

SUNDAY 1Septamber 1985 


He says that it is only fitting that we 
should honour our own leaders rather 
than an obscure British aristo about 
whom nobody knows anything. 

The implication is that b> naming 
Connaught Place after Indira and Rajiv 
we will honour them. But will wc? Does 
anybody regard the name of a street as a 
great honour? 

Take Mani's chosen example. If it i^ 
such an honour to have Delhi’s premier 
shopping plaza named after somebody, 
then why is the Duke of Connaught a till 
— in Mani’s owm terms — an obscure 
British aristo about whom so little is 
known? 


Bombay calls Flora 
Fountain Hulatma 

Chowk. This, in‘Itself, is 
an insult to Rajiv's memo¬ 
ry. What could be worse 
than having your name 
contemptuously ignored 
by Delhi's citizens des¬ 
pite an official renaming? 

And secondly, the rena¬ 
ming of Connaught Place 
af ter mother and son has 
provoked so much anger 
even among people who 
have no strong political 
views that it has led to a huge anti- 
Gandhi backlash. I’ve even heard it sug¬ 
gested that Narasimha Rao waited till 19 
August, before accepting Mani's sugges¬ 
tion (made months before) because he 
wanted this backlash to counter Sonia’s 
imminent trip to Amethi. 

Tm sure that this paranoid view is 
unjustified. But it captures the public 
mood after the renaming. Those, like 
Mani. who worked with and admired 
Rajiv Gandhi, must find new ways of 
honouring him. The renaming of Con¬ 
naught Place does a disservice to his 
memory. • 
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PLANTED 

STO RY? 

Beant Singh: the human bomb theory offered by 
the Punjab Police has few takers 


T he investigators look¬ 
ing into the assassination of 
Beant Singh claim to have 
arrested two of the main 
accused. But they are finding it 
hard to ‘cIl the story that a ‘human 
bomb’ bli w' up the Punjab chief minister 
and 15 others in the high-security zone 
of the civil secretariat in Chandigarh on 
31 August. 

A day after the assassination, the poli¬ 
ce found an abandoned white Ambas¬ 
sador cai parked in the secretarial. A 
note in Punjabi, found inside the car, 
read, "Even if I was to lay down my life 
to eliminate this traitor of Sikh religion, 
I am prepared to do so." The police also 
recovered some dry battery cells from 
I'^e vehicle, which carried a New Delhi' 
registration number (DBA 9588). 

Barely 96 hours after the massive 
blast, the director-general of Punjab Poli¬ 
ce, K.P.S. Gill, held a press conference 
to say that the "Punjab Police was reaso¬ 
nably convinced that a human bomb 
caused the blast to kill the chief mini- 
stei". A day later, the inspector- 
general of Chandigarh 
Police, Yudhbir Singh 
Dadwal, claimed that the 
key persons involved in 
Beant Singh’s assassina¬ 
tion had been arrested. 

He, too, propunded the 
human bomb theory and 
said that Guimcet Singh, 
a BPL-Sanyo technician 
who supposedly made 
the device, had been 
arrested. Police constable 
Lakh winder Singh, alias 
Lakha, was also arrested 
as a co-conspirator. Two 
others, constable Balw- 
ant Singh and Jagtar 
Singh Hawara, were 


absconding. 

The police have identified the so- 
called human bomber as Dilawar Singh, 
a resident of Patiala. Dilawar, a clean¬ 
shaven person, was a former special offi¬ 
cer with the Punjab Police. His father, 
Hamck Singh, is said to have admitted 
his son’s links with the militant outfit, 
Babbar Khalsa International. 

A s per the police version, two youths 
bought the abandoned car in New 
Delhi from a couple on 20 August for Rs 
32,000 and got it painted white in Chan¬ 
digarh. The idea was to make it look like 
an official car and get an easy access into 
the high-security zone. The car was park¬ 
ed at a place from where the movements 
of the chief minister while getting into 
his own car were clearly visible. 

The car’s registration number had not 
been changed. Police investigators, quo¬ 
ting the interrogation reports of those 
arrested, say this was a precaution again¬ 
st creating suspicion in the c' ent of a sud¬ 
den check by the traffic police. But one 
question remains: why would a cop 



expect traffic policemen to check his car 
papers, especially when he was moving 
about in uniform ? 

Highly placed sources in the police 
say that the car was meant for staging a 
getaway. But the car was abandoned, as 
all exit points in the secretariat complex 
were sealed off immediately after the 
blast. This, the police say, was the only 
explanation to why the assassins — who 
otherwise carried out a clean operation 
— left the car behind and provided the 
police with a vital clue. 
The police are, 
however, unable to 
explain the role of the car 
in the entire episode if the 
human bomb theory is to 
be believed. After the pic¬ 
ture of the car appeared in 
the local press, the pain¬ 
ter who gave it a coat of 
white thought it well to 
inform the Chandigarh 
Police that three youths 
had got the vehicle repain¬ 
ted from him in a great 
hurry. A day before the 
assassination, they spent 
three houis at night to get 
the car ready and take 


Qurmeet Singh (face covered): did he really make the device? 
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The site of the blast: all that security came to naught 


The Union minister of state for homt\ 
Rajesh Pilot, asked Gill in New Delhi: 
'There arc 20 reports in the last eight 
months indicating the emergence of 
these groups, some of them even indicat¬ 
ing the use of remote control devices and 
human bomb. Tell me what was done 
about it." 

A lthough the exact nature of the 
bomb still remains a mystery, what 
is obvious is that the security shield had 
been breached, and that, too, in the case 
of a person who was reported to be 8,()(K) 
times safer than the common man. 

As per police reports, npre than 
5,000 vehicles are deployed for the secu¬ 
rity of VIPs such as the chief minister, 
ministers, MLAs and police officers. 
The chief minister is the most protected 
person, and then comes Gill’s own 
security. 

Chief of the Babbar Khalsa Internatio¬ 
nal, which claimed responsibility for the 
blast, told the PTI in Chandigarh over 
telephone that the Punjab Police was foo¬ 
ling the public by propounding the 
human bomb theory. 

In fact. Union home minister S.B. 
Chavan said that it was too premature to 
say that a human bomb killed Beant 
Singh. "1 had instructed all the 


deliver)'. That set the trail that 
led to the arrest of Lakha and Gurmeet 
Singh. 

But those who have seen the blast site 
and wreckage of Beant Singh’s car, find 
ii difficult to accept the police version. 
There is many a loose end in the human 
bomb theory. For instance, the last and 
the 16th body remained unclaimed and 
unidentified, and by the time the human 
bomb theory was floated by the Punjab 
Police, they had nothing to do with the 
investigations. 

Interestingly, the Punjab Police and 
the Chandigarh Police were taken off 
the probe after the Prime Minister perso 
nally directed the Central Bureau of 
Investigation (CBI) to investigate the kil¬ 
ling. And while the CBI steered clear of 
the press, the Punjab Police and Chandi¬ 
garh Police rushed to the media, giving 
the impression that they were eager to 
cover their lapses. 

Former Prime Minister Chandra 
Shekhar had, in his deposition, told the 
Jain Commission enquiring into Rajiv 
Gandhi’s assassination that there could 
be no foolproof security system if assas¬ 
sins were prepared to kill themselves by 
acting as human bombs. So, it appears 
that the Punjab Police thought it well to 


implant the same theory 
here in this ca.se. 

The CBI, however, do 
not see eye to eye with the 
bomb experts of the Pun¬ 
jab Police. The theory is» 
that a human bomb explo¬ 
sion would have had a 
horizontal effect, but in 
this case the roof of the 
slain chief minister’s bul¬ 
letproof car. was blown to 
smithereens. Window 
panes, even on the secre¬ 
tariat building’s seventh 
floor, were shattered. The 
damage caused to the 
VIP entrance lobby defi¬ 
ed description. 

Press reports say that 
Gill was pulled up at a 
meeting of DGPs held in 
New Delhi on 7 Septem¬ 
ber for proffering the 
human ^mb theory, 
apparently, to protect the 
reputation of the Punjab 
Police. The feeling was 
that a bomb had possibly 
been planted in the chief 
minister’s car. 


police officials that no 
one would rush to the 
press with their opinions 
that might hamper the 
investigations. 1 don’t 
know why they did it. 
The best thing is to wait 
and watch for the final 
investigations to be 
over," said Chavan, rul¬ 
ing out the possibility of 
this stray incident rckindl- 
K.P.S.MUL ing militant activities in 

’ .- Punjab. 

Tfylnfl to protect the However, the incident 

reputation of his force has shattered the peace 

that had returned to the 
state. The fear is writ 
large on every face in 
Chandigarh. Are the dark 
days back again? It is dif¬ 
ficult to answer that just 
yet. But Harcharan Singh 
Brar, who took over as 
the new chief minister, 
said at a press conference 
after being sworn in: 
"Fighting terrorism is my 
foremost challenge." • 

HartmkBhBIngh 
NmmUn/Chandlgarh 
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BITTER 

HONEYMOON 


implications, Mayawati readily respond¬ 
ed to a request from the notorious 
history-sheeter and mafia don, Mukhtar 
Ansari, for Z-plus security cover after 
his release from jail, where he was being 
held under TAD A for several crimes. 

The deal was straight. Ansari, who 
had joined Mulayam's ranks along with 
his brother Afzal Ansari (a one-time CPI 
ML A, who had crossed over to the Sama- 


The BJP is becoming increasingly 
disenchanted with the BSP government in Uttar 

Pradesh 


T hree months ago, when the 
Bahujan Samaj Party (BSP) 
struck a deal with the Hharati 
ya Janata Parly (BJP) to rule 
Uttar Pradesh after upstaging 
Mulayam Singh Yadav, no one imagin¬ 
ed that the marriage of convenience 
would last forever. But it is equally true 
that no one had expected the 
honeymoon to sour so soon. 

It was common knowledge that there 
was more to the BJP’s scheme than the 
mere ouster of Mulayam Singh when the 
former decided to extend support to the 
Mayav ati govemment. Its plan was to 
use the alliance to its advantage in the 
next parliamentary elections in which it 
hoped to come to power at the Centre. 

So, word was sent from the BJP 
leadership to those down the line to give 
Mayawati a long rope and ignore what- 
eve> the BSP chief minister was doing. 
Perhaps that's why, despite some resent¬ 
ment in the party over BSP chief Kan- 
shi Ram's announcement that a statue of 
the controversial Dalit leader, E.V. 
Ramaswami Periyar Naicker, would be 
installed at Lucknow's important roun¬ 
dabout, BJP stalwarts such as Alai Beha- 
ri Vajpayee chose to look the other way. 

Vajpayee made no bones about over¬ 
looking the fact that, in the Sixties, 
Naicker had publicly desecrated the dei¬ 
ty of Lord Ram by garlanding the idol 
with shoes and parading it round the 
streets of Madras. On being asked why 
he was willing to tolerate the BSP move, 
Vajpayee retorted, "After all, Naicker 
was also a great social reformer and, in 
any case, why must we dig old graves." 
He was, however, unwilling to explain 
why his party was so keen on "digging 
old graves in Ayodhya, Kashi and 
Mathura”. 

Subsequently, a compromise deal 
was struck when Kanshi Ram agreed to 


shift the venue of his proposed Naicker 
mela from Lucknow' to New Delhi. The 
decision offered the BJP a face-saving 
formula at a lime when its cadres were 
growing increasingly restive over the 
party's conciliatory attitude towards the 
BSP. 

I n fact, the BJP had been trying to 
come closer to the BSP for some time 
Using the Raksha Bandhan festival as a 
political card, Murli Manohar Joshi had 
flown down from Delhi to have a rakhi 
tied by chief minister ‘Bahcriji' 
Mayawati. 

This sign of a tighter bondage bet¬ 
ween the two parlies bloated Mayawa¬ 
ti’s ego and she went about doing things 
that were bound to offend the BJP. In her 
obvious bid to woo the Muslims, sh'\ 
along with her mentor Kanshi Ram, 
announced reservations for backward 
Muslims, though eventually it turned 
out to be nothing new but a repeat of 
what had been laid down in the Mandal 
Commission's recommendations. 

The announcement, in effect, boiled 
down to merely giving OBC certificates 
to Muslims. But the chief minister went 
on a massive publicity drive by putting 
up posters all over the stale proclaiming: 
"We have carried out what had been stal¬ 
led by the previous government." 

All this caused some discomfiture to 
the BJP leaders. But they chose to keep 
quiet in the hope that such measures 
would ultimately help the party in water¬ 
ing down the Muslim antipathy towards 
them. The BJP's silence further boosted 
Mayawati’s spirit and she decided to go 
ahead with her mission to wean away 
the Muslims from Mulayam’s fold 
Without even giving a thought to the 


Mayawati with L.K. Advani: the mood is 
changing fast 
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ASMOKE CMAKRABART' 



Kalyan Singh flayed Mayawati, saying, "We had extended 
support to the Mayawati government because we wanted to 
bring an end to the mafla raj. Now, if Mayawati was going to 
do the same, what message would it send to the masses?" 


jwadi Party last year) would swilch over 
to the BSP The don, who controls the 
drug mafia in large parts of eastern UP, 
was also expected to use his clout with 
the local Muslims for the BSP\s benefit 
in the next general elections. 

This proved to be a little too much for 
the BJP. The party’s political fortunes 
were bound to be affected if it failed to 
react to such blatant patronage by 
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Mayawati to a person considered to be a 
die-hard criminal and one of the BJP’s 
main adversaries in Ghazipur and the 
adjoining region of eastern UP. 

To make matters v,/orse, Mayawati 
gave marching orders to the young poli¬ 
ce chief of Ghazipu!, Sandeep Salunke, 
who had dared to oppose the govern¬ 
ment’s directive on Z-plus security for 
Ansari. The IPS officer was dumped 
without a posting in Lucknow. 

And close on its heels, Kanshi Ram 
did a dramatic volte-face. In a surprise 
announcement reversing his earlier deci¬ 
sion, he said that he was shifting the 
venue of the controversial Naicker me/a 
back to Lucknow. 

E nough was enough. It was time for 
the BJP to react. Still, it had to tread 
cautiously so as to prevent the possibilit¬ 
ies of the countermove from backfiring. 
To lead the fight against the govern¬ 
ment. the BJP had to choose someone 
whom Mayawati would find difficult to 
brand as yet another Manuvadi. 

The obvious choice was the BJP vice 
president and former UP chief minister, 
Kalyan Singh, who not only belonged to 
a backward caste but was also known for 


his opposition to Mayawati’s style of 
functioning. He had mildly attacked the 
government a month earlier when he 
said in an interview to a popular Hindi 
daily, Dainik Jagran, that he was not 
satisfied with the working of the 
Mayawati government "in public 
interest". 

Now, with a green signal from the 
top, Kalyan Singh was free to launch his 
full-throated broadsides against the BSP 
government. He began by castigating 
Mayawati for providing Z-plus cover to 
Mukhtar Ansari. "Wc had extended sup¬ 
port to the Mayawati government 
because wc wanted to bring an end to the 
mafia raj under Mulayam Singh Yadav. 
Now, if Mayawati, too, was going to do 
the same by providing this kind of very 
special security to criminal and history- 
shecters like Mukhtar Ansari, what mes¬ 
sage would it send to the masses?" asked 
the former chief minister. 

At a meeting in Muzaffamagar, Singh 
further flayed Mayawati for allegedly 
amassing crores of rupees through trans¬ 
fers and postings of officials — an exer¬ 
cise which has become an industry in 
UP. Kalyan Singh even took her to task 
on the Naicker issue. 
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Kanshl Ram (laft) with Mayawati; hurting 

But Mayawati was the last person to 
take it lying down. She first spoke to the 
BJP president, Lai Krishna Advani, and 
his predecessor Murli Manohar Joshi, 
bypassing all the state-level leaders. 
And that very afternoon, she invited a 
select group of mediapersons to proudly 
proclaim that she had been able to get 
Advani and Joshi to ’’admonish Kalyan 
Singh”. 

Having successfully conducted her 
diatribe against Mulayam even in the 
heyday of the erstwhile BSP-SP allian¬ 
ce, Mayawati was confident of having 
her way with her new political partners 
as well. Hence, she did not think twice 
before saying, "Well, Kalyan Singh is 
unhappy with me because I have a closer 
rapport with other BJP leaders, who 
extended unconditional support to my 
government/ She went on, "I spoke 
directly to Mi Advani, Dr Joshi and Mr 
Atal Behari Vajpayee, besides Mi LaIJi 
Tandon and Mr KalraJ Mishra in 
Lucknow when we entered into this 
arrangement with the BJP; Kalyan 
Singh did not r>gurc anywhere in the 
picture." 

And giving every detail of her telepho¬ 
nic talk with Advani and Joshi, she left 
no stone unturned to humiliate Kalyan 
Singh. "Mr Advani and Dr Joshi told me 
that they were themselves upset over Mr 
Kalyan Singh's reported statements 
against my govemmenf. They finally 
spoke to him on Tuesday and reprimand¬ 
ed him for issuing such statements," clai 
med Mayawati. 


BJP sentiments 

T his was clearly something the BJP 
leadership hadn’t bargained for. 
Mayawati’s tantrums naturally pul the 
parly leaders in a tight spot. While they 
did not wish to sever ties with the BSP 
just yet, they couldn't afford to ignore 
the public humiliation of a senior leader 



"The type of language used 
by Mayawati reflected the 
shallowness of her mind. 
Our unconditional support 
to her government does not 
mean that we will turn a 
blind eye to whatever 
wrongs are done," 
remarked Kalraj Mishra 


i such as Kalyan Singh. 

That could land the par¬ 
ty in serious trouble. 
Mayawati’s remarks had 
caused much commotion 
within the ranks and 
strengthened the forces 
opposed to the idea of 
extending support to the 
Mayawati government. 

The operation, therefo¬ 
re, had to be carried out 
very shrewdly. While 
Kalyan Singh was told to 
remain tight-lipped, the 
state BJP chief, Kalraj 
Mishra, was asked to 
speak on his behalf. 
"Mayawati’s statement 
was misleading as was 
% borne out by Mr Adva¬ 

ni’s assertion that he had 
never said anything to the 
effect that he would take 
Kalyan Singh to task," 
Mishra told Sunday. 

"The type of language used by 
Mayawati reflected the shallowness of 
her mind. Our unconditional support to 
her government does nor mean that we 
will turn a blind eye to whatever wrongs 
arc done," he remarked. And as if to 
remind her of Kalyan Singh’s tall stature 
in the party hicrtirchy, he went on to add, 
"Kalyan Singhji is a senior leader of the 
party and no policy decision can be tak¬ 
en without his advice or approval." 

While accusing Mayawati of misquot¬ 
ing Advani, Mishra also did not hesitate 
to mildly admonish state BJP spokes¬ 
man Lalii Tandon, who had earlier term¬ 
ed Kalyan Singh’s remarks on Mayawa¬ 
ti as "his personal views and not the par¬ 
ly line". 

Yet, almost in the same vein, Mishra 
was quick to clarify that "this did not 
mean we are in any mood to withdraw 
support to the BSP government". Ruling 
out the question of withdrawing support 
to the three-month old Ma} awati govern¬ 
ment, Mishra remarked, "We would 
watit Mayawati to rule for a full five- 
year term." However, he hastened to 
add, "I agree we have given uncondition¬ 
al support to her government, but we 
also owe some responsibility to the 177 
MLAs, other party functionaries and 
supporters." 

But Mayawati remains unfazed by 
such \ eiled threats, and it is now up to 
the BJP leadership to make up its mind. • 

Shmmt Chandra (Rradhan/Luaknaw 
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■ It has become 
fashionable today to carry 
Black Cat commandos. 
Politicians feel that’unless 
they are guarded by a 
number of security 
p^onnel, drawn up from 
various agencies, their 
status comes under » 
question. 

RaIESH Pilot, Union 
minister far internal 
security 


I RecoHic^sdon isnotin 


my htoids, but in the hands 
of God. 

N. CHANDKABflilU NAPU, 
Am^ra Pradesh CM, on 
the chances of a patch’ll 
with N.T. Rama Rao 

■ A spoonful of cow’s 
milk is better than a ptMhil 
of donkey’s milk. 

N.T. RAMARAOjibrmier 
Andhra Pradesh CM, 
commenting on the fact 
that he’s left with 
MLAs 

■ theNF-LFiSncntfie 
third force—it is dte first 
alternative. 

S. jAiPALR^DY.ymMSa 
Dal leader 

■ Where is dmiaai^fqr 


dcmsmnergoods industry' 
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cannot do the same to him. 


Bihar? 

ULOO ft«SM>YAI>AV. . 
BOtarCM, asgertiHg dud 
hisgoverwmetdydUiiot, 


IR When God has endowed 
wmnan wtdi distinct 
l^pical,aitiib(ites, vdien 
her body has been designed 
to £u]fil specific functions, 
how can she equate herself 
with man? 

SUSHMASWARAr.i9./P 
iptAesperson, expoimding 
her party‘s view dutt 
Western feminism is a 
”sham” 


W The Swadeshi 
propementsdo not stop 
.uting cm just because 
petrol is ifflpcHt^. 

Manmohan Singh. Union 
finance minister, 
critkisi^ those whoare 
of^tpshigtheefaryef 
.mMfUdionah . 

.a.,H«tiimbegun as a 
,,tjC^jBiqd.iiarist, he cannot 
''and say I 


Salman Ru 5 »hdie. author, 
referring to Shiv Sena 
supremo Bal Thackeray's 
objections to a character 
resembling him, whom 
Rushdie has lampooned in 
his new novel 

■ I know I’m not Shabana 
Azmi. I don’t have 
illusions that I am going to 
change the face of cinema. 

PoojA Bhatt, yilm star 
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DAY OF 

DISASIER 


Were everything to go wrong... 


The New Delhi 
MUi-Day had a 
marvellous story 
the other day (mar¬ 
vellous for the 
reader with a mali¬ 
cious sense of 
humour. I mean) 
about a young Sikh 
gentleman from 
Nabha who had a 
quarrel with his wife one morning. His 
wife stormed out of the house and left 
for her parents’ home in New Delhi. The 
abandoned husband followed her in the 
hope of recoveiing her affection. When 
he pressed the door-bell, his irate 
parents-in-law opened the door a frac¬ 
tion, saw their son-in-law standing at the 
entrance — and slammed the door in his 
face. But before they had quite started 
slamming the door, the poor chap had 
moved to step over the threshold. The 
slamming door, therefore, slammed into 
his arm, leaving him in excruciating pain. 

Hugging his injured arm, the rejected 
husband wended his way to a nearby 
pharmacist to see if he could get anyth¬ 
ing to relieve his pain. The pharmacist 
knew what to prescribe, but, as the medi¬ 
cine was proferred, the patient discover¬ 
ed his wallet was empty. And as the phar- 
j macist was not in the business of runn- 
I ing a charity but making a living out of 
I the suffering of others, he snatched back 
his medicine and shooed out the 
mendicant. 

The distraught sardar went in search 
of a compassionate doctor. His luck see¬ 
med on the rebound when he found one. 
The doctor took him in — and treated 
him with a most carefully- 
observed diligence. The patient soon dis¬ 
covered why. For our Dr Sherlock Hol¬ 
mes had spotted a telling resemblance 
between his patient and the computer¬ 


generated sketch, published in the 
papers, of a suspect in the Beant Singh 
assassination case. Excusing himself for 
a minute, the doctor called the police. 
And as our young man, praising the 
Lord for His Infinite Mercy, stepped out 
of the doctor’s, the cops swept him off 
to the nearest thana. 

Propriety—and our libel laws—pre¬ 
vent me (as they prevented Mid-Day\) 
from recounting what happened to the 
young Sikh in the thana. But several 
hours later, the ever-vigilant Protectors 
of the Law concluded that they had 
caught a dud, who had nothing to do 
with the assassination. He was let off to 
board his train back to Nabha, his cup of 
sorrow running over at the end of a Day 
of Disaster. 

What might happen if a Day of such 
unmitigated Disaster were to overcome 
some of our leading lights? Mani-Talk 
lets its imagination run riot. 

M.F. HUSAIN 


India’s Picasso, Maqbool Fida 
Husain, woke that morning with a 
queasy feeling that all was not going to 
be well. And this was odd because 

ImKa’s neasMf lUP. NmaiR, 
woke that ONNiiiiiK iiillli a 
quaaqrlBiliiviintaflifatiwt; 
NoiaAtaiMaiiliiABdtliit / 

waaoM licaiiaa 
NbKHiMlMxit 
w/astaaMlialMr \ 
lAOOOivlilt 
taligateia 
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Madhuri Dixit was to make her 1,000th 
visit to his studio that morning. For gett¬ 
ing her 1,00,000th portrait done by her 
admiring fan—for his admiring fans. 

As Husain Sahib stepped out of bed, 
his feet landed squarely on the saucer of 
milk kept at his bedside. For his cat, let 
us clarify, which had this distressing 
habit of getting peckish at strange hours 
of the night. His toes turning suddenly 
liquid, before his eyelids had quite ope¬ 
ned. Husain Sahib squealed as he leapt 
into the air. And as he landed with a thud 
into full consciousness, he found to his 
misery that he had twisted his painting 
wrist. Grabbing the aerosol can of pain¬ 
killer, given to him by Kapil Dev as a 
farewell-to-cricket gift (in exchange for 
a painting of a horse playing cricket), 
Husain Sahib sprayed his injured wrist. 
And hobbled to his feet. 

The doctor came round quickly 
enough — but said that while the pain¬ 
killer would take care of the wrist, he — 
the doctor—had no alternative to banda¬ 
ging the injured foot. "No problem," 
said the famed painter, "Bandage on!" 
"Oh, yes, there is a problem," retoricd 
the doctor, "I can’t let you stagger 
around with bare bandaged feet. I’ll 
have to put you in a pair of shoes!" "Not 
even the Gymkhana could get me to do 
that," said the painter. "Ah," tut-tutted 
the doctor, "you had only injured the 
club’s protocol; now you’ve injured 
yourself. The choice is clear — you 
either shod your injured feet or miss out 
on Miss Dixit!" 

The painful choice made, Maqbool 
Fida Husain pulled on his brand-new 
shoes to hide, for the first time from his 
avid public’s eyes, the twiggling toes 
that had brought him to eternal renown. 

And that is when Husain Sahib dis¬ 
covered the strange resemblance bet¬ 
ween himself and Samson (of Samson 
and Delilah fame). Readers will recall 
that Delilah gave Samson the first hair¬ 
cut of his life—and all of Samson’s fear¬ 
ful strength drained out of him. In a terri¬ 
ble replay of history, first as farce and 
then as tragedy, M.F. Husain had not 
only to endure Madhuri’s giggle as she 
spotted the shoes hiding her fan’s toes, 
but on applying his immortal brush to 
his eternal canvas discovered that, by 
magic as it were, every time he tried pain¬ 
ting Madhuri, the painting came out as a 
horse! Not recognising the connection 
between the shoes and the portrait, the . 
insulted Ms Dixit stormed out of the 


house, as actresses arc wont to storm off 
the set. 

Husain, not being a harried pnxlurer 
of films, did not know how to swallow 
his pride. With a mighty roar, he tore off 
his boots. And just as Samson’s strength 
returned as his hair grew back, so also 
did frustration and anger swell in 
Husain’s breast as his feet grew naked 
again. He hit out at the walls of his 
house, as Samson had hit out at the walls 
of the temple. And in much the same 
manner as in the Samson legend, the 
walls of the studio came crumbling 
down. 

And so Husain was compelled to 
spend the night in his stables — as his 
horses looked meditatively on, deciding 
whether to paint Husains as their 
revenge for all the horses that Husain 
had immortalised in paint! 

T.N.$ESHAN 

Chief election commi s¬ 
sioner (CEO T.N. 

Seshan’scar tyres squeak¬ 
ed like pigs without iden¬ 
tity cards as they ground 
to a halt in the porch lead¬ 
ing to Nirvachan Sadan. 

A million Black Cats spil¬ 
led out, AK-47s cocked 
in the direction of any pas¬ 
sing election commissio¬ 
ner who might think his 
moment had arrived. 

"CMnieBagga," 
siiariedT.ll. Seshan 
as he stnida hdn his 

WMF PW wW9 PMWPP PPPWw nVw 

dnriiaiqiall.fleivas 
told that the 
SnprainoCeiirthas 
oideradBaggato 
fe|ioitiolilLS.Qn. 
"Atlliiii«lB^''si»at 
onBheCGC.'Hlie 
Suprems Court is 
uotaufonidorniir 

PWF WPP WMPW 

brid prio loiouiv 
haokilshairl" 


"Gel me Bagga, " snarled the CEC as 
he strode into his durbar-hall. "Sorry, 
Sir," replied a hapless minister. "The 
Supreme Court has ordered Bagga to 
report to M.S. Gill " The CEC glared at 
the minion. Something had gone wrong: 
the minion failed to flare into a tiny ball 
of fire. "At this rate," spat out the CEC, 
"the Supreme Court is going to order my 
bald pate to grow back its hair!" "Er, yes. 
Your Highness," muttered the minion, 
stifling a sob, "that's what it says in foot¬ 
note 13 of the judgement!" 

"1 must go to Kanchi," said the CEC, 
knowing where salvation lay. "Get me 
Arnbani." "Sorry, Sir," said the minion, 
"the Supreme Court has put GVK in 
charge of admin — and your ’phones 
have gone dead!" "Then, how the hell 
will 1 get to Kanchi?" "I’m afraid you 
won’t, Sir. Amhani’s plane is in the 
garage." 
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Al this point, Bagga slunk into the Pre¬ 
sence. ’Thank God — that’s Me! — 
you’re here, Bagga. Get me out of this 
madhouse. NowV* 'Tm afraid 1 can’t do 
that, Your Worship. Gill has instructed 
me to goon indefinite long leave to Ame¬ 
rica. And the Supreme Court order says 
that when I am on leave, the CHC 
has to do my duties!" Ml 

LK.ADVANI £// 


L.K. Ad van I looked CA'jjjl 

hack nostalgically al the ^ \ 

Ashoka Road head- ^ V 

quarters of ihe BJP as he 
was driven out ol its ^ates /x 

to take the oath as Prime 
Minister al the glittering \\ 

ceremony that had been 
laid on at Rashtiapati 
Bhavan. "This," he 
sighed contentedly to himself, "is my 
Day. Hov many times have I not dreamt 
of this Day’" Little did he know what 
Fate had in store for him. 

Everything was, as I have truly 
recounted already, laid on at Rashtrapati 
Bhavan. All decorated in saffron, as the 
incoming Prime Minister had desired. 
Massed ranks of chanting sadhvis in lieu 
of the usual Rashtrapati 

Bhavan brass 

band. The national 

anthem, yes, followed by 
I a choice selection of 
hhtijans as the guests 
took their seats. And a HuUiiyU 
nourish ot swculcshi con- 
ches (in lieu of the usual HBHHH 
imperialist trumpets) as HdUU|i|y||| 
the PM-designale took 
his place at the micropho- 
ne beside the rashtrapati, 

"1...," intoned the 
tashtrapati. 

"1," instructed the HlliiAlIIlli 
previous evening by the 
Chief .lusticc, intoned the HNHMH 
new FYimc Minister — 
and then was oft on 
his own, "I, Lai Krishna Advani, do 
sweat in the name of Ram..." At which 
the assembled horde broke into chan¬ 
ting, "Jai Shri Ram! Jai Shri Ram!'* And 
the assembled sadhvis began singing, 
"Ek dhakka aur do/Jai Shri Ram hoi do!" 

"You can’t do that," muttered the 
rashtrapati in a fierce whisper. "The 
Constitution says the oath goes, I, so- 
and-so, do swear in the name of God 

"But God, Sir, could also mean Allah 


And so, our election manifesto said I 
would take the oath in the name of Ram. 
How can I betray my electorate, 
rashtrapati]iT "I can’t answer that," 
said the hapless rashtrapati, "unless you 
make a reference to me under Article 
138 (2) of the Constitution — or 143 if 
you want non-binding advice from the 
Supreme Court. And, moreover," conti¬ 
nued the rashtrapatiji, "you can’t make 
any reference to me at all until you’ve 





been sworn in as PM. And if you want to 
be sworn in, you’ll have to choose — 
now — between your manifesto and the 
Constitution." 

"Manifesto first, Constitution later," 
replied that Man of Principle, the Prime 
Minister-to-be. And so the ceremony 
was called off, before Ram Naik had his 
opportunity of singing Vande Mataram 
to a new tune set all by himself (with a lit¬ 
tle help from Supremo — and election 
ally — Bal Thackeray, who had added a 
small extra verse about Vande Hitler! 
Vande Mumbai!) 

The thwarted PM-to-be drove direct¬ 
ly from Ra.shtrapati Bhavan to Andhra 
Pradesh Bhavan where the chairman of 
the National Front was holed up in a 
small room in the annexe, well out of ear¬ 
shot of his sons-in-law. "Rama Raoji, 
you must help me out of this constitution¬ 
al impasse," imploied the PM- 
designate. "Without you, I don’t even 
have a majority in the House. We have 
to put up a united front." But instead of 
assenting vigorously, the chairman of 
the National Front (or Bharata Desam, 
to give it its official title) broke into tears. 

"My faithful followers," quoth he, 
"have not only deserted you, my friend, 
they’ve also deserted me." Shocked, 
Advani asked, "But how can that be?" 
And Rama Raoji, sadly shaking his head 
replied, "I locked up all the National 
Front MPs in AP Bhavan, so that they 
would vote for you at the vote of confid¬ 
ence in the Lok Sabha tomorrow. But for 
breakfast, 1 had ordered only halwa — 
and Chandrababu offered them hadaam 
kheer. And they’ve all gone off to Akbar 
Road where, rumour ha.s it, the Congress 
has laid on not only two puries with 
bhaaji but gulab Jamun and rasgulla as 
well! Oh, Bharata Desam, Frailty is Thy 
name!" 

A distraught Advariiji exited from AP 
Bhavan. "Things can’t get worse than 
this," he thought to himself. But he was 
wrong. For as he arrived back at the 
Ashoka Road headquarters of the BJP, 
the PM-now-never-to-be found that his 
exultant supporters, .under the mistaken 
impression that they were the Ruling Par¬ 
ty and, as such, entitled to more pdatial 
quarters, had sold their Ashoka Road 
headquarters — benami — to an NRI, 
who had not only already pulled down 
the ramshackle old disputed structure 
{vimdhit dhancha), but was already put¬ 
ting up a masjid in its place! • 


(These fantasies bind only their author and cannot be 
attnbuted to his party!) 


ILLUSTRATIONS: ANUP RAY 
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"The Prime Minister 
is not against 
Sonia Gandhi" 


Madhya Pradesh chief minister Digvijay Singh on his own 
government, Narasimha Rao, Arjun Singh and the Sonia factor 


Madhya Pradesh chief minister, Dig¬ 
vijay Singh, is no amateur in the game of 
politics. For a man, who is today the 
chief minister of the only Congress- 
ruled state in the cow-belt, Digvijay 
Singh rece^ftly ruffled few feathers in 
New Delhi by his conspicuous presence 
in Ameihi where Sonia Gandhi launch¬ 
ed an open tirade against Prime Mini¬ 
ster Narasimha Rao. 

However, Digvijay Singh seems 
unperturbed. Although he was accompa¬ 
nied by Jagatpal Singh, an Arjun Singh 
crony, the chief minister claimed that 
the virdt was totally "incidental. 
Moreover, he refused to concede that he 
was an emissary of Arjun Singh and that 
taking Jagatpal Singh along was an 
attempt to keep Arjun Singh in good 
humour. 

Digvijay Singh, however, insists that 
the Arjun Singh lobby poses no threat to 
his leadership in Madhya Pradesh. 
Excerpts ft om the interview: 

Sunday: What makes 
you think that your 
leadership will not be 
challenged in Madhya 
Pradesh? 

Dig vi, jay Singh: We 
have gone for struciuraJ 
changes, changes in the 
political set-up, 

decentralisation of admi¬ 
nistrative and financial 
power, decentralisation 
of pension cases, etc. In 
fact, efforts are being tak¬ 
en tQ: Insure that all 
govern^tlt programmes 
are Pi^orly implemen¬ 
ted, the Gram 

Sfilki^'are being streng¬ 


thened in the panchayat sys¬ 
tem to facilitate the implementation of 
developmental programmes. 

Q: Are the panchayats functioning? 

A: A head-way has already been made, 
but the attitude of the bureaucracy has to 
be changed. People should realise that 
the implementing agency is not the 
government but the people’s 
body...And the bureaucracy must guide 
them and provide necessary logistic 
support. 

Q: But the bureaucracy is yet to do 
that... 

A: I would not say that everyone of them 
is against it. But, true, most of them are. 
And these irritants attract unnecessary 
media attention. 

Q: What are your major problems in 
the government and in the Pradesh 
Congress Committee (PCC)? 


A: Madhya Pradesh is a very difficult 
state. It has a high percentage of Schedu¬ 
led Castes and Scheduled I ribes, accom¬ 
panied by a high illiteracy rate. And poli¬ 
tically, too, we are living in an environ¬ 
ment where political instablity affects 
the performance of the government and 
the Vallabh Bhavan (the state secretari¬ 
at) stops functioning. 

(Laughs.) And then, they wait to see if 
this government will stay in power or 
not. But, as far as I’m concerned, I have 
an excellent relation with the officers, 
and the bureaucrats more or less coopera¬ 
te with me. 

Q: What about the Pradesh Congress 
Committee? 

A; I have good relations...(Aawg/i.v). The 
PCC is handled by Parasram Bharad- 
waj. (He is the PCC chief and belongs to 
the rival camp.) I have good relations 
with him. In fact, it is as good as possible 
in the present political circumstances. 

Q: How can you possib¬ 
ly thwart Arjun Singh’s 
challenges in Madhya 
Pradesh, especially 
when people allege that 
you are hand-in-glovcs 
with him? 

A: There is no need to 
undertake any damage- 
control measures, if one 
is engaged in the uplift of 
the poor. Scheduled 
Castes, Scheduled Tribes 
and the minorities. So. 
what’s the need for super¬ 
ficial damage control? 

Q: You were present in 
Amethi, when Sonia 


Narasimha Rao: Digvijay Singh swears by him 
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"Madhya Pradesh is a very difficult state. Politically, we 
are living in an environment where political instahiiity 
affects the performance of the government and the Vallahh 
Bhavan (the state secretariat) stops functioning" 


Gandhi attacked Nara- 
simha Rao. How do you 
react to her views? 

A; We all share her con¬ 
cern. Hven ihe Rajya 
Sabha and the Lok Sabha 
have passed a resolution 
saying that "we are all 
concerned with the 
thoughts that she express¬ 
ed in Amethi". We have shared 

her concern and the FM is doing his bit. 
We all want that it (the investigation into 
Rajiv Gandhi's assassintuion) should 
be expedited 

Q: Don’t you think your presence, as 
the only Congress chief minister, in 
Amethi has embarrassed the high 
command? 

A: No, no. The Prime Minister is not 
against Sonia Gandhi. Why do you say 
that the PM is against Sonia Gandhi and 
that she is not with the PM? 

Q: Are you adopting the same strate¬ 
gy as Arjun Singh did to embarrass 
Narasimha Rao by using the Sonia 
factor? 

A: No question. Mr Rao is my leader. I 


will not embarrass my leader. 

Q: It is alleged that you visited A me- 
thi as Arjun Singh’s emissary... 

A; Ha... That’s a big joke. 

Q: But you were accompanied by 
Jagatpal Singh, an Arjun Singh 
crony. 

A: That was incidental. He came to see 
me on that morning and I told him that 1 
was going to Amethi. He wanted to 
accompany me. That’s all, there was no 
deliberate design. 

Q: How do you intend to protect the 
state’ interest in the Bailadila deal? 

A: I am consulting a cross-sections of 
political leaders. 1 intend to meet the PM 


and discuss the matter with him. 
Moreover, I will also consult the Opposi¬ 
tion leaders. And then, we will come to 
an unanimous decision. 

Q: Why is it that your partymen often 
embarrass you by demanding a tribal 
chief minister? Do you think this as a 
threat to your leadership? 

A: iSmde\.) This is their personal opin¬ 
ion and they arc entitled to have one. 
What’s more important is the implemen¬ 
tation of rural programmes to improve 
the condition of the tribals. We have tak¬ 
en a decision in their favour and 1 have 
not received any complaints so lar • 

IntBfvlewBd by DBMhdBop 
Saxena/Bhopal 
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DAM OF THEIR 
DR EAMS 

The BJP government in Gujarat waters down 
Narmada and plans its own ambitious project 


T here was never any doubt 
about the Nannada darn being 
a political gambit. Gujarat had 
been facing a water crisis for 
15 years and the crisis was dee¬ 
pening rapidly. Water was at the core of 
every political campaign speech. And in 
a blatant abu.se of the system, the then 
Congress goveniment built castles in the 
air by making the following promises; 

• Direct benefits to nearly 5 million 
people from the irrigation of 1.S7 mill¬ 
ion hectares. 

• An annual rise in foodgrain produc¬ 
tion by 2.5 million tonnes within 25 


years (India’s current production is 188 
million tonnes). 

• Drinking water to 30 million people in 
135 urban centres and 8,215 villages. 

• Benefits to the drought-prone areas of 
Saurashtra and Kutch by 1997 and 2002. 

• Bxceeding the estimated water requi¬ 
rements by 20 per cent. 

Though destined to tumble, these pro¬ 
mises have been belied after the state 
government changed hands. And the 
obvious failure ol the Nannada project 
could prove to be an embarrassment for 



the ruling BJP. 

All through the ups and downs of the 
Narmada dam project, the BJP has been 
consistent in its strident support for the 
dam. NGOs Joke that the party’s modifi¬ 
ed war cry for the dam issue is handh 



Medha Patkar on 


Sunday: It’s eight years since the 
Narmada Bachao Andolan has 
been opposing the dam. Has your 
stand changed in any way and has 
the scope of the Andolan widened 
to involve resettlement and rehabi¬ 
litation (R&R)? 

Medha Patkar: We are still opposed 
to the dam. In fact, our stand is stron¬ 
ger now than before. We are not 
directly involved with resettlement 
but there is no doubt that the issue of 
dam construction and submergence 
is now juxtaposed with R&R. 

Our main contention now is that if 
the government has so far been unsuc¬ 
cessful in resettlement, then what 
right does it have to displace more 
people? The human, sociological 
and environmental effects are so 
devastating that they do not Justify 
the construction of the dam. The 

4 ^,... _ 


government had promised that these 
would be minimised but look at the 
present situation. Resettlement is 
Just not possible. For one thing, tri¬ 
bal s were never considered since 
they had no formal land rights but yet 
they are being ousted. And for ano¬ 
ther, the overall number of oustees 
are increasing faster than the govern¬ 
ment can handle. 

Now, after ten years of shouting 
ourselves hoarse...after ten years of 
stmggle...exactly what we predicted 
has happened and the government is 
stumblii^ over its own errors. 

Q: You have often said that reset¬ 
tlement is Just not possible. 

A: In 1979, when the Narmada 
Water Disputes Tribunal made their 
awards, they had not considered the 
rehabilitation and environmental 


issues at all. But what they had said 
was that before any submergence 
took place, the people had to be reset¬ 
tled. This has obviously not been 


Medha Patkar: 'They are destroying 
human lived" 
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vahi hane^i (the dam will be built). Yet, 
ever since it came to power, the BJP has 
made a concerted effort to diffuse the 
issue. 

Not only is the prestigious post of the 
chairman of the Sardar Sarovar Nar¬ 


mada Nigam Limited 
(SvSNNL) lying vacant, 

but another important 
post — - that of the Nar¬ 
mada development mini¬ 


ster, which was earlier occupied by 
Sanat Mehta, cx-chairman of the 
SSNNL — is presently being handled 
by the BJP minister, Purshottam Singh 
Roopala, a relative nonentity. 

The post of the SSNNL chaimtan ciut- 
ies so much weight that in Gujarat there 
is a saying that anyone who fails to beco¬ 
me the chief minister is given that post. 
Yet, today, the chairmanship is shunned 
by all. 

Recently, the Union minister of state 
for power, Urmilaben Patel, addressed a 
public gathering on Gu jarat’s power pro¬ 
spects, but did not mention the Narmada 
dam even for once. Considering her voci¬ 
ferous pro-dam role, this was seen as a 
significant change in the Ciujarat govern¬ 
ment’s policy. 


A nother attempt at 
shifting the focus 
from the Narmada issue 
is the Kalpasar project 
This is being touted as the 
most feasible alternative 
to the Narmada dam pro¬ 
ject. In reality, however, 
this project, too, is as 
impractical. But at least it 
amounts to a public 
acknowledgement on the 
government’s part that it 


irmada imbroglio and more 

done. In fact, there was an incident 
last year when the people of one villa¬ 
ge received their eviction notices a 
year after they had been evicted and 
their village had been submerged! 

It is difficult to understand the thin¬ 
king of the R&R policy. The plann¬ 
ing is so distant from reality. Just to 
give you an example...when Chandra 
Shekhar was Prime Minister, he had 
been given a draft of the R&R policy 
for approval and after reading it he 
said, "No village in India has all these 
facilities." The draft's suggestions 
were completely out of touch with vil¬ 
lage life. Apart from Utopian crea¬ 
tions like complete electrification 
and tap water, they had even suggest¬ 
ed a children's park! And look what 
they get. They’re lucky if they get 
land that is not waterlogged or 


infertile. 

The R&R policy never had any 
rpass base and the present situation 
proves It. For instance, it never consi¬ 
dered the common property rights of 
the villagers. And over and above 
everything, it never questioned its 
basic premise of uprooting people. 

Q: What do you see as the main 
stumbling block in the R&R 
policy? 

A: The government’s lack of con¬ 
cern. Can you believe that they actual¬ 
ly see the oustees as ‘beneficiaries’! 
Here are these people losing their 
land and being offered next to noth¬ 
ing in return, and the government 
see themselves as benefactors! 

Their whole attitude to displace¬ 
ment is uncertain. Earlier, displace¬ 
ment was seen as a trade¬ 
off...something which was being 
done for the larger good. Now, 
people have begun seeing it as a pro¬ 
blem issue. Yet, I still feel the govern¬ 


ment treats displacement in loo light 
a manner. It’s never considered as 
one of the criteria when project feasi¬ 
bility studies are being done. If tech¬ 
nical and geological problems are 
accepted as being insurmountable 
and therefore acceptable as reason for 
terminating a project, then why are 
the socio-enviro problems not given 
the same importance. 

Unfortunately, the deciding criter¬ 
ion is invariably money. But that’s 
short-term thinking — without 
human resources you can't survive 
for long. And they are destroying 
human lives. There is absolutely no 
way in which you can justify this 
drowning of a civilisation. 

Q: How many oustees do you estim¬ 
ate by the end of the project? 

A: The government can expect a 
total of ten lakh refugees including 
those affected by the canals, down¬ 
stream, in the catchment, reservoir 
and sanctuary areas. 
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ONE EVER COMPLAINED 


When there’s so much hanging by the way you perform, 
it’s important to have the right kind of support. A little 
extra something that will come in handy for those 
unpredictable times. 

Allow us to demonstrate. 

One of the mines at Kolar Gold Fields needed a 
customised air compressor. The challenge wasn’t just 
building one. Assembling it 1000 metres below sea level 
was the tricky part. Gruelling conditions of45 C and 
crushing atmospheric pressure, combined with dust and 
grime didn’t help make things easy. 

But we did it. In record time. 

Today, repeat orders are proving there’s no such 
thing as impossible. 

The Extra Principle 

Put a little extra something into everything you do. 

For further details write to ELGI EQUIPMENTS LIMITED, Regd. Office; India House, 
Trichy Road, Coimbatore - 641 018, Tel: 210155. Grams; "HYDRAULICS*. 
Telex; 0855-222. Fax: 422 - 214344 or Call Ahmedabad; Tel; 6427736.409112, 
Fax; 079-6427683. Bangalore; Tel; 5543589,576638,562836. Bhopal; Tel; 564733, 
565560, Fax; 0755565560. Bhubaneawar; Tel; 411423,416571. 


ABOUT HAVING A LITTLE EXTRA SOMETHING. 


Journey through every detail of our operations and you’ll 
get a gnp on this principle. Value is added at every stage. 
From the drawing board to the finished product. 

Customised solutions or a ready range of existing 
models, Elgi puts this extra principle to work. 

Extra Service ' The Edge 

Service at Elgi has always been unconditional. An 
extra that doesn’t come with a price. That’s because 
we’re proud of what we make. And we’ll go any length 
to keep them going. Proof of which you’ll find in 
leading public 
and private 

companies. It’s a jQl J|^j|^2|| J||i 


promise even 
you can hold 
on to. 


AIR COMP R E S S O R S 


E^TRA 


' nI e e p 



BoiiAsr Tel: 48301(Q. 4130164,4848429,ltea2^4e37901.Meunc1tt248IH^5,2M^I», 2487382, Ite03»-2487382.CMMR;1U: 373443,360155. 
HyitailMd: Tel: 7815860,7817850, Fax 040-7810788. Mpur Tel: 31201Z Medim-1M: 8250004,8252548. Ilitfunri:1«: 001404,80186^ NeirlMM: 
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IN-DEPTH 


can’t fool all the people all the time. 

The districts of Kutch and Saurashtra 
are virtual deserts because of a chronic 
water shortage, and this fact has been 
exploited by whichever government has 
been in power. 

The earlier Congress regime had used 
Kutch and Saurashtra as the main selling 
points for building the Narmada dam. 
Clearly, its promise of bringing water to 
these districts was primarily aimed at 
gamering support from this bastion of 
the B JP. The B JP, too, supported the pro¬ 
ject when it was in the Opposition. 

However, once in power, the BJP did 
a volte-face. The reason is clear. The pro¬ 
ject work has almost been at a standstill 
since 199.4, when the World Bank with- 


by 12 rivers. The water will then be lift¬ 
ed to Saurashtra and Kutch. Plans for the 
project were announced in June this year 
after a Dutch company submitted a posi¬ 
tive reconnaissance report. Global ten¬ 
ders, worth Rs 15 crore for feasibility stu¬ 
dies, have also been floated. 

In essence, however, the BJP's const¬ 
ant promotion of Kalpasar is a 
smokescreen to divert the attention of 
their Kutch and Saurashtra suppoiiers 
from the fact that the Narmada dam 
proving to be a failure. 

And, keeping their own vote-bank in 
mind, the Congress has been lambasting 
the Kalpasar plan. Core Congress sup¬ 
port comes from the industrialists of cen¬ 


tral and south Gujarat—areas which are 
generously served by the Narmada dam. 
Says Medha Patkar, "In Gujarat, Nar¬ 
mada is a political issue. Dalits and Adi- 
vasi groups are with us. Industrialists are 
against us." 

That Kalpasar is just another farce 
from the politicians’ bag of tricks is evi¬ 
dent even without a pre-feasibility 
study. As Narmada Bachao Andolan 
(NBA) activist Sanjay Sangvai points 
out, "Six or seven of these nvers that 
they plan to collect water from have 
been dammed upstream. By the time 
they reach the coast, they are dry. All the 
other rivers are so polluted by heavy 
industrial waste that the lower reaches 
are unfit for any sort of use." 



Narmada dam oustoas; bleak future 


K alpasar has already 
begun causing politi¬ 
cal waves Leader of the 
Opposition and senior 
Congress legislator, 
Amarsinh Chaudhary, 
has called the project "an 
overambitious day¬ 
dream of the BJP". Chau¬ 
dhary’s is an expected 
reaction since the BJP’s 
efforts to promote Kalpa¬ 
sar indicates that the state 
government is trying to 
move away from the Nar¬ 
mada project. 

Overtly, the BJP poses 
that it still supports the 
Narmada dam by insist¬ 
ing that Kalpasar is only a 
"supplementary' project". 
But Gujarat chief mini¬ 
ster Keshubhai Patel’s 
revelation that Kalpasar 
would cost around Rs 
8,()(X) crore negates that 


drew all financial support from the Sar- 
dar Sarovar Project (SSP). The reasons 
behind the bank’s move were many, but 
the most significant was its admission 
that water from the Narmada dam would 
never reach Kutch and Saurashtra. 

Unable to admit this without losing 
face before a prized section of its vote- 
bank, the BJP decided to soft-pedal Nar¬ 
mada and highlight its very own brain¬ 
child, the Kalpasar project. In Sanskrit 
texts, ‘Kalpasar’ refers to a lake which 
grants your wishes. 

This ambitious plan involves the con¬ 
struction of a 30 Im closure dam in the 
Gulf of Khambat, off the coast of Guja¬ 
rat, to create a fresh water lake to be fed 



claim. As Sangvai says, "Techni¬ 
cally or financially, it is either Kalpasar 
or the dam." 

In fact, the BJP is pursuing a double- 
ended policy. On the one hand, it is pro¬ 
moting Kalpasar and, on the othei, its 
Narmada development minister Roo- 
pala persists in his campaign for the Nar¬ 
mada dam. He insists that if the dam is 
raised to 80 metre, the water will be suffi¬ 
cient to reach Kutch and Saurashtra — 
an impossibility considering the numer¬ 
ous industries in between. (For water to 
reach these regions, the dam would have 
to be raised to 137 m). 

The height of the dam is another bone 
of contention. Madhya Pradesh wants it 
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Unsettling resettlement 

Oustees lose faith in the rehabilitation programme 


W idiin a radius of 60 km around 
Baroda lie a few dozen resettle¬ 
ment and rehabilitation (R&R) sites. 
With their tin sheds and barren fields, 
the sites look mote like transit cami^ 
when in fact they are the new homes 
of the oustees. 

Miyagam is one such R&R village 
where oustees from Rajghat in 
M«)hya Pradesh have been resettled. 
Of the 48 families who came here, 
only five remain’, and of these, two 
are planning to return. 

TTie land they wmc allotted is 
waterlogged. "When we were shown 
this land, the canal was pointed out to 
us as the main feature. We were 
happy because it meant that we 
would always have water. What they 
didn’t tell us is that this is an unlined 
canal and now all the surrounding 
land is waterlogged," says one resi¬ 
dent. Technically, all canals aw sup¬ 
posed to be concrete lined. But funds 
cmly permitted brick lining. And 
when the World Bank withdrew 


10 be lowered by 19 leei to reduce the 
number ot oustees MP's of)en rclusal to 
comply with the original height ol the 
dam has put the BJP in an embarrassing 
spot. In Gujarat, the BJP government is 
formally expected to raise i/bjcctions. 
though covertly the party itself has been 
downplaying the dam 

For all practical purposes, a height ol 
80 m suffices lor the BJP’s ical motive 
Although the dam watei may not reach 
Saurashtra and Kutch. u will definitely 
reach Ahmcdabad. where all the chemi¬ 
cal and sugar industries will be located 

T he Narmada dam is essentially expec¬ 
ted to cater to the Bharuch- 
Baroda-Kheda area, which is known as 
the Golden Coriidor Money and infra¬ 
structure are being simultaneously provi¬ 
ded with the aim of completely industri¬ 
alising the area. Already, 11 sugar facto¬ 
ries are being constructed and 13 more 
have been issued licences. Fi'riner chair¬ 
man of the SSNNL banat Mehta is a pro¬ 
moter of two of these factories 

The BJP’s sudden coyness a^ut the 
Narmada project has its roots in the hype 
about the SSP being the backbone of 


finance, the canals were not lined at 
all. 

Oustees from the three affected sta¬ 
tes of Gujarat, Mahanishtra and 
Madhya Pmdesh are expected to 
restart their lives in these newly- 
established villages. The govem- 
maot gives them land, cattle, a house 
and some other inputs with which 
they are expected to pick up the 
dueads of their lives. On papear, the 
R&R offer looks good. In fact, the 
lure of land, cattle and iumse drew a 
few families that had no need to leave 
their vill^e. 

But the ground realities at the 
R&R sites are very different. Inferti¬ 
le land, hostile host villages, health 
problems and tin sheds for homes 
have shocked the oustees. 

Many related issues have been 


Ignored. The R&R plan states that all 
oustees, irrespective of the state they 
come from, will be resettled in Guja¬ 
rat. Only if they object, will they be 
given land in their home states. 

Cultural and linguistic problems 
aside, the land that is given has prov¬ 
ed to be useless. For, the R&R depart¬ 
ment doesn’t think it’s responsible 
for the quality of the land. 

The government procures land 
from local villagers, who sell off 
infertile plots. The oustees are una¬ 
ble to till them and end up working 
for local landowners. 

Worse still is the problem of secon¬ 
dary displacement. The land is often 
procured from absentee lan^ords, 
who had leased it to tenants. When 
prehased for R&R, the.se tenants 
instantly become homeless. Nobody 
is responsible for them. 



TechiucaUy, aU canals are 
supposed to be concrete 
iinc^ but funds permitted 
only brick lining. And 
when the World Bank 
wididrew finance, the 
canals weieiat iM at id| 


indusinaliscd Gujarat Their new econo¬ 
mic policy revolves around the success 
of the Narmada dam and Rs 46,000 
crorc in investment has been envisaged 
in anticipation. 

More recent figures of projected 
investment from a total ol 88 projects 
add up to a staggering Rs 5.M 10 crore 
Companies like Reliance, Essar, Arvind 
Group and tlie Birlas are all looking to 
further their stake in this state that aims 
to he the most iiidusinahsed by the end 
of the century To suddenly back down 
from the Narmada dam and offer Kalpa- 
sar as an alternative would be suicide for 
the government. • 
LylmBmvmdmm/Bafoda, Vadsiland 
Mlymgmm 
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AND THE SWAMI 



L ast fortnight was a busy time for 
the capital’s principal players. All 
of Delhi’s backroom boys were in 
the news for one reason or another. 
What instigated the flurry of 
activity was the ongoing feud between the two 
front-runners at 10, Janpath and 7, Race 
Course Road. But even as Sonia Gandhi 
launched an assault against P.V. Narasimha 
Rao from Amethi, a lower court magistrate in 
Delhi was giving the final touches to a search 
warrant being sought by the Central Bureau ol 
Investigation (CBl). 

When that signature was finally obtained, 
CBI sleuths swooped down on the premises of 
hotelier-industrialist Lalit Suri—commonly 
perceived to be not only a financier for the 


Chandra Swami becomes the target of another attack 
as raid victims take the offensive 



Congress party but someone with close links 
to 10, Janpath. This triggered off rumours that 
the raids had been ‘inspired’ to put pressure on 
Sonia Gandhi’s source of funds and send a 
message to the world at large that being 
known as 10, Janpath’s man did not give 
anybody special immunity. 

Raids were simultaneously conducted 
against Pradeep Kumar, the grandson of 
former deputy prime minister Devi Lai, and 
former Cabinet minister for power and civil 
aviation. Arif Mohammad Khan. 

But it was the wild card, Arif — long 
languishing in political retirement—who 
blew the whole thing into the open. 

(Clockwise from facing page) Chandra Swami, Arif 
Mohammad Khan and Lallt Surl: did the godman order 
thoCBlraldo? 
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Caught off guard by the CBI, he alleged 
that the raids had been inspired by Del¬ 
hi’s best-known godman, Chandra 
Swami. 

Nemi Chand Jain a.k.a. Chandra 
Swami, has adopted an uncharacteristi¬ 
cally low profile over the last few 
months. A while ago, the Prime Minister 
himself issued instructions to his Cabi¬ 
net colleagues to go easy with the pock¬ 
marked tantrik. Ever since, the number 
of ministers who regularly grab his feet 
in the presence of press photographers 
has abated somewhat. But the cavalcade 
of white Ambassador cars that visit his 
ashram in Mehrauli continue their dusty 
journey, undeterred. 

T he scandals had been bubbling under 
for months. They all had their roots 
in different battles. 

• The Surendra Jain scandal has refused 
to die down, four years after it first broke 
out. As things stand, a three-judge 
Bench presided over by Justice J.S. 
Verma of the Supreme Court has sunk 
its teeth into the matter and is actively 
pursuing the CBI to get to the heart of 
the matter. 


The raid on 
industrialist 
LalitSuri 
triggered off 
rumours that the 
CBI move had 
been inspired’to 
put pressure on 
Sonia Gandhi’s 
source of funds 


• Sonia Gandhi continues to be relevant 
to the Indian political scene now that it 
has become clear that she has her own 
agenda. In Amcthi recently, she attack¬ 
ed the Rao government for going slow 
on the Rajiv Gandhi assassination pro¬ 



be. This sent Rao’s political managers 
into a huddle and one of the ramifica¬ 
tions could be the long-awaited Cabinet 
reshuffle. 

• There has been turmoil too within the 


I A SCANDAL IN THE IVtAKING 


\y lull the Siirviidni .luin cu.sc is nil iilxnit 


MARCH 1991: Ashfak Hussain 
Lone (allegedly the deputy chief of 
intelligence of the Kashmiri militant 
outfit, Hizbul Mujahideen) is 
arrested in Delhi. His subsequent 
interrogation leads to the arrest of 
Shahbuddin Ghauri, a student, on 
charges of collecting money used 
to finance militants and five Havala 
dealers. 

HMY1991: These arrests lead to a 
raid on the various premises of 
businessman Surendra Kumar Jain 
and his cousin and employee, J.K. 
Jain. Rs 58 lakh in cash, Rs 10 lakh 
in Indira Vikas Patras and US 
$20,000 are seized. The CBI also 
picks up two diaries and notebooks 
relating to the business accounts of 
tiieJain$. 

; Maintained in code, these diaries 
SItow tint between April 1988 and 
Mardi 1991 over Rs€5 crore were 
paid to a total of 115 politicians and 


bureaucrats as kickbacks from 
MNCs to get projects in the power 
sector cleared. Recipients allegedly 
include Rajiv Gandhi, Chandra 
Shekhar, Zail Singh, Devi Lai and 
Balram Jakhar. The single-largest 
beneficiaries are alleged^ Arif 
Mohammad Khan (then Cabinet 
minister for power) and Laid Suri. 

MARCH 1992: When the CBi finally 
gets around to filing a 
charge-sheet, it maltoS no mention 
of the Jains but involves only 
Ashfak Hussain Lone and Ghauri. 

AURUST1993: Ram Jethmalani 
gets wind of the Jain scandal, 
despite the CBI’s best efforts to 
sweep it under the carpet. He sends 
off a letter to the Prime Minister and 
finance minister asking why no 
action has been taken. 

OCTOBER 1993: The Supreme 


Court admits a public interest 
litigation filed by Vineet Narain, 
chief editor and publisher of 
Kalchakra, Rajinder Puri, 
cartoonist, and advocates Kamini 
Jaiswal and Prashant Bhushan. A 
two-judge Bench of the apex court 
asks the CBI to confirm whether the 

SiHWiiitra JaM's tom to Mahradl: raMfl 
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CBl. Faced with charges of going slow 
on the Jain investigation, the latest to 
bite the dust was DIG (anti-corruption) 
Amod Kumar Kanth. Kanth has been 
shunted out of the CBl to take up an inno¬ 
cuous police -administrative job. His 


friends say he was shifted when the 
investigations began to move ponlously 
close to the fhime Ministers Office 
(PMO). 

• For Arif, ihe raid was the best thing to 
happen to him in a long lime. The former 
minister has been overseeing his Samar- 
pan Charitable Trust iscc /jdx) and has 
been all but wiped out Irom the political 
scene. The raid, thought the fomier Jan 
Morcha member, was the ideal vehicle 
to launch a comeback. Perching himself 
atop a lofty moral pedestal — as he once 
did with ihe Shah Bano case — he laun¬ 
ched a scathing attack on Chandra 
wSwami and alleged that the CBl raid had 
been done at the behest of the ginlman 

Having said this, Arif then look off 
lor Bahraich, his old constituency, to 
launch a ten-day (ilKirna that was to cul¬ 
minate at the Swami's Mehrauli ashram. 
Unfortunately for him, the CBl took the 
wind out of his sails by subsequently 
breaking open his bank locker in Delhi's 
South Fxtension While the first .raid 
yielded nothing more exciting than the 
account books of'the Samarpan Trust, 
the follow-up raid revealed cash and 


jewellery worth a conservative Rs 1.5 
crore. 

Arit IS al.so known to be extremely 
close to businessman Surendra Jain and 
there was speculation that he could be 
fighting the CBl on behalf of Jain. 

Last fortnight, all the strands finally 
came together and the common factor in 
all was Chandra Swami. Which only 
went to prove that you can't put a god- 
man down lor long Not when he’s the 
capital's principal wheeler-dealer — the 
man with a finger in every political pie; 
and a cut in every' majoi business deal. 

T he story has Us beginnings in March 
1991 with the arrest of Ashfak Hus¬ 
sain Lone, allegedly the deputy chief of 
inlejligence of the Hi/bul Mujahideen, a 
Kashmiri militant outfit. Lone’s arrest 
and subsequent interrogation led to the 
arrest of a Jawaharlal Nehru University 
(JNU) student, Shahbuddin Ghauri, on 
charges of collecting money being used 
to finance militant activity in the Kash¬ 
mir Valley. 

Ghauri s arrest led to the nabbing of 
five Havala dealers. They were Shambu 
Dayal Sharma, Moolchand Sampatraj 


facts in the petition are true. 

JAIIUARY1994:lnits 

counter-affidavit, the CBl admits 
for the first time the presence of 
The Diary’. 

Yet, despite the Supreme Court 
intervention, the case continues to 


tiWCBI 



languish. 

OECIMBER1994: A three-judge 
Bench comprising Justices J.S. 
Verma, S.P. Bharucha and S.C. Sen 
is constituted to hear the matter. 

JANUMIY1995: The CBl 

recommends the prosecution of 15 
people, including the three Jain 
brothers and one Jain employee, to 
the directorate of enforcement. 

MMIGH1995: Various premises 
associated with the Jains are raided 
leading to the arrest of Surendra 
Jarn and J.K. Jain. A few days later 
they are released on bail. 
Meanwhile, N.K. Jain, Surendra’s 
brother, is abroad. On his return on 
10 Aprii he too is promptly arrested. 

MUR. 1995: Amod Kumar Kantti, a 
deputy inspector-general of police, 
files an affidavit giving the Supreme 


Court an update on the case 
including the arrests and release on 
bail of S.K. Jain and J.K. Jain. 

MAY 1995: Kanth is transferred out 
of CBl. In addition, D.C. Aggarwaiof 
the Income Tax and Javed 
Chowdhary, director of 
enforcement, are also moved out 
from the case. When a hue and cry 
is raised, Aggarwal is retained. 

MNHMT1M5: Raids by the new 
CBl team are conducted against 
P.S. Bliami, former National 
ThermarRower Corporation 
chairman, and M.P. Narayanan, 
former Coat India chapman. 

M AUMMT1995: The premise of 
Arif Mohammad Khan, Pradew ■ 
Kumar and Laiit Burl are railed. ' 

Khan alleges that the CBl has 
conducted the raids at the Driest of 
godman Chandra Swami^ • 
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Shah, Mohammad Shahid, Rais Anwar 
and Nandkishore. Of these, Shah is cur¬ 
rently being investigated for his role in 
the Bombay bomb blasts. 

This triggered off raids on various pre¬ 
mises associated with businessman Sur- 
endra Kumar Jain and his cousin and 
employee, Jainendra Kumar Jain in May 
the same year. This led to a seizure of Rs 
58 lakh in cash, Rs 10 lakh in Indira 
Vikas Patras and US $20,(XX). But signi¬ 
ficant though the cash was, what was 
even more sensational was the discove¬ 
ry of two diaries and notebooks relating 
to the business accounts of the Jains. 

Maintained in the handwriting of J.K. 
Jain, the diaries showed that between 
April 1988 and March 1991 over Rs 65 
crore were paid to a total of 115 politicia¬ 
ns and bureaucrats — mainly in the 
power, coal and steel sectors where the 
Jains have business interests. 

Surendra Jain is the managing direc¬ 
tor of a company called Bhilai Engineer¬ 
ing Works He is said to have got his first 
big break when he was appointed an 
agent for Hyundai in 1981. His benefac¬ 
tor IS said to have been the former petro¬ 
leum minister, P. Shiv Shankar. 

Jain, subsequently, had several power 
projects cleared by Sanjay Gandhi and 
successive governments. According to 


one estimate, he has been able to secure 
243 contracts in the power, steel and 
coal sectors including such prestigious 
projects as the Dulhasti power plant in 
Jammu and Kashmir, the Kawas project 
in Madhya Pradesh and the Ori power 
project. 

Although the diaries had been main¬ 
tained in code, the beneficiaries alleged¬ 
ly included Arif Mohammad Khan, who 
was then the minister for power and civil 
aviation (Rs 7.5 crore); Lalit Suii (Rs 
10.5 crore); Kalpnath Rai, who was tlicn 
minister of slate for energy (Rs 54.7."^ 
lakh) and deputy prime minister Devi 
Lai (Rs 50 lakh) 

Tho.se who got the money included 
two former Prime Ministers, one former 
President, one former wSpeaker, one for¬ 
mer deputy prime minister, and a galaxy 
of Cabinet and lesser ministers. It involv¬ 
ed leaders o( Opposition parties and 
senior bureaucrats and chairmen of 
public sector undcilakings. 

T he contents were so explosive and so 
damaging — corruption in public 
life was then not so widely acknowledg¬ 
ed — that there was an initial tendenc 7 
to disbelieve them. Wasn't this the 
CBfs way to ‘fix' certain politicians, 
whispered one group. Another section 



PRIME MINISTERS AND THE HIGH PRIEST 


( luindni S\\niui \ niciUors and critics 


RAJIV RANOHI: Initially, Rajiv made 
his displeasure of Chandra Swami 
and his ilk very clear. However, the 
godman—agiilnst whom there 
were a number of cases pending in 
various Indian courts—was 
desperate to strike up some sort of 
relationship. 

In July .1988, Satish Sharma 
(who was then the de facto number 
two in Rajiv’s government) began 
pleading the Swaml’s case. By 
August 1988, Chandra Swami— 
who claimed to have damning 
evidence against V.P. Singh's son, 
Ajeya, on the St Kitts affair—had 
made his peace with the then Prime 
Minister. 

Ironically, Chandra Swami Is 
being sought to be summoned by 
the Jain Commission probing into 
the assassination of Rajiv Gandhi. 
Arif Mohammad Khan has alleged 


that the godman paid US $10 
million to Israeli intelligence in ■ 
1991 to have the former PM killed. 

V.P.SimHiThe RajaofManda 
made hl^ hatred of Chandra Swami 
plain to the entire world. So much 


Cbandra Shrthar: mnwr bid bis. 
love for Chandra Sinml 



so, that when Arif Mohammad 
Khan was sworn in as Union 
minister for power and civil aviation 
in November 1989, he stopped 
taking the godman’s calls. (Until 
then the two were fairly close and it 
was at the Swami’s behest that 
Khan was first introduced to Adnan 
Khashoggi in London In February 
1M7.) But as long as the V.P. 
Singh-led government ran its short 
course, the Swami had to lie low. 

CNMIDRASiiaattRrHas never 
bothered to hide his friendship with 
Chandra Swami. In fact, the 
godman had a major role to play in 
mobilising support and funds to 
ensurethat Chandra Shekhar, and 
not Oevl Lai, became Prime 
Minister. Much of this wheelir^ and 
dealinc was deme at Lalit Sinf s 
Hotkiay Inn Hotel. 
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Even though the 
PM has asked his 
Cabinet 
colleagues to 
steer dear of 
Chandra Swami, 
the cavalcade of 
white Ambassador 
cars that visit his 
ashram continue 
their journey 
undeterred 


of ‘informed opinion’ had it that the diar¬ 
ies had been cooked up by (he Jains to 
show the CBl how powerful they were 
and the sort of clout they wielded with 
Delhi’s ruling elite. 

But, regardless of the reasons, the dia¬ 
ries were spoken about only in select 
political and business circles and every 
attempt was made by the CBl to sweep 
the whole case under the carpet. 

In fact, when the CBl finally got 
around to filing a charge-sheet in March 
1992, there was—ama/ingly — no refe¬ 
rence to either the raid on the Jain premi¬ 
ses or the involvement of Surendra Jain 
and his brothers, N.K. Jain and B.R, 
Jain, despite such a huge sum of money 
involved. The charge-sheet was filed 
only against Lone and Ghauri. 

Earlier, in June 1991, the officer in 
charge of the investigation, O.P. Shar- 
ma, was arrested on the allegation that 
he had agreed to accept a bribe of Rs 10 
lakh from Surendra Jain. It was believed 
that Sharma was trapped when he tried 
to blackmail the Jains into paying him 
over Rs 30 lakh. 

For the next two years, the diaries con¬ 
tinued to be whispered about. But with 
the CBl not very forthcoming about 
their contents, there was little that could* 
be done. 
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Back in business 

But will the CBI raid on Arif Mohammad Khan’s organisation resurrect 
the former Union minister's political career? 


W hen Arif Mohammad Khan 
launched Samarpan, an NGO 
dedicated to the cause of the 
physically disabled, in 1993 in 
Bahraich, Uttar Pradesh, many 
believed that this was the former 
Union minister’s way of bouncing 
back into political limelight. But 
that clearly didn’t happen 
for two years. It’s only 
now, after the CBI raid on 
Samarpan, that people 
are talking about Arif 
Khan once again. And as 
the former civil aviation 
minister in V.R Singh’s 
Cabinet led a march from 
Bahraich to New Delhi to 
protest against the raid, 
observers have been 
wondering if this will do 
any gotxl to his political 
career. 

Arif Mohammad Khan 
is trying his best to paint 
himself as a victim. He 
says that there were at 
least 65 names in 
Havala-rackeleer 
Surendra Jain’s diary. 

And they included such 
political heavyweights as 
Prime Minister 
Narasimha Rao and 
several of his Cabinet 
colleagues, but only he is 
being singled out for 
harassment. 

Says Arif Khan, 

’’Because 1 have been out 
of mainstream politics 
for sometime now, they 
have found an easy target 
in me. Many of those 
occupying key political 
positions have not been 
touched.” He has vowed 
to make an issue out of 
this. And true to his word, 

Arif Khan led a march to 
Delhi from Bahraich, the 
headquarters oI‘ 

Samarpan, The aim 


was to lay a siege around Chandra 
Swami’s a.shram in the capital. 

”If that fraud godman can put tfie 
CBI behind me, I will also teach him 
a lesson of his life by holding a siege 
around his .so-called a.shram which 
is, in fact, nothing different from a 
harem,” Arif Khan said before he 


started on the 65()*km journey with 
his supporters. 

Arif Khan alleges that the purpose 
behind the raid was to malign and 
harass him. ’’But,” he says, "I don’t 
mind if they hound me. Why did they 
raid my rehabilitation centre? The 
inmates had to go without food, 
while patients who 
had come from far-flung 
places had to stay outside 
in the open since the 
place was sealed off by 
the CBI.” 

The former Union 
minister claims that his 
organisation received 
donations from friends, 
well wishers as well as 
grants from the 
government, ’’Even the 
Union welfare ministry 
had released a grant of Rs 
66 lakh for Samarpan and 
they were so much 
impressed by the work 
we have done, that 
ministry officials were 
keen to increase the grant 
for the next financial 
year,” he points out. 
According to Arif Khan, 
Saifiaipan had provided 
artificial limbs to as 
many as 13,000 persons 
so fur. 

And this is no empty 
boast. Over the last two 
years, Samaipan had 
done a lot for the 
physically handicapped. 
The organisation held 
medical camps in 
different places, 
including neighbouring 
Nepal. Lok Bahadur 
lost his right leg 
foUowing an accident 
md he had been looking 
for support until be came 
aq-oss a Samatpan camp 
in Nepal. ^Wehave 
no facility for 



nctim. He says that there were at least 6S 


names in Havala-racketeer Surendra Jain’s 
diaiy. And they included such polilical 
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artificial limbs in our country. Now I 
am hoping to get an artificial limb 
and that too free of cost/’ he says, 
Ganesh Bahadur, an ex-serviceman 
who lost bis left lower limb in the 
war, could not afford to go in for an 
aitincial limb until he learnt about 
Samarpan. ”I have been here (at the 
camp) for the past four days and I am 
getting food and everything free/* he 
says. There are others at the camp 
like nine-year-oid Saraswati 
Bhattaraj, who suffers from a serious 
spinal deformity, and teenager 
Qadir, who had suffered a serious 
injury due to a fall. 

Impressed by all this, the Nepalese 
government offered Rs 10 lakh to 
Arifs centre. "The money was to be 
handed over at a special function, 
which was cancelled on our request 
as we had got bogged down by the 
CBI raid/’ Arif Khan says. 

The rehabilitation centre in 
Bahraich is surrounded by a 50-acrc 
farm, nursery and a fish hatchery. 
^The earning I get from this is rolled 
back to meet the monthly expenses 
of the centre, while artificial limbs, 
wheel-chairs etc., are purchased 
from the various grants we get," Arif 
Khan points out. 

Arif Khan, who pleads "not 
guilty" and dares to get himself 
hanged if anything shady were to be 
found about his organisation, regards 
his work as not dissimilar to what is 
being done by Mother Teresa, whose 
outfit he claims "was alleged to have 
received funds even from 
smugglers". 

And,as if to justify his source of 
wealth, Arif Khan proudly discloses, 
"Now it is Zubin Mehta who is 
coming forward to help us—the 
proceeds of his performance at the 
Royal Festival Hall in London, later 
this month, will be shared by the 
Delhi-based voluntary body, Asha, 
and Samarpan." 

Bui despite Us pioneering work, 
not much was known about 
Samarpan. All that has changed with 
the CBI raid and even though it is 
negative publicity, it has servejd to 
train the spotlight on a man who had 
faded out from public memory. • 



In August 1993, Rajya Sabha MP 
Ram Jethrnalani got wind of the diaries 
and shot off a letter to the Prime Mini¬ 
ster. A few months later a public interest 
litigation was filed in the Supreme Court 
by a quartet comprising journalists 
Vineel Narain and Raj i rider Puri, 
advocate-on-record Kaniini Jaiswal and 
counsel Prashanl Bhushan. 

Even then, the case continued to 
languish. 

Towards the end of 1994, the term of 
Chief Justice Venkaiachaliah came to an 
end and the present Chief Justice A.M. 
Ahmadi took over Ahmadi appointed a 
three-judge Bench comprising J.S. 
Verma, S.P. Bharucha and S C. Sen to 
hear the case. And since then the entire 


episode has been snowballing out of 
control. 

The three judges have been going 
great guns on the case. One of the first 
things they did was summon CBI direc¬ 
tor K. Vijaya Rtima Rao and tell him that 
they would hold him personally respons¬ 
ible to look into the investigation. 

The CBJ director is known to be a 


great favourite of the Prime Minister's. 
But despite Arif Miihamniad Khan’s 
allegation that Vijaya Rama Rao is 
Chandra Swami's agent, the fact is that 
the director shares a one-lo-onc relation¬ 
ship with the PM and does not need a 
middleman. (Incidentally, the (loldstar 
investigations have been closetl with the 
PM and his son getting a clean chit.) 

To start with, Vijaya Rama Rao laiin 
ched into the investigation with great 
gusto. 

And in March this year, the Jams were 
raided again. This time Surendra and 
J.K. Jain were also arrested. (At the lime 
of their airesi, N.K. Jain had gone 
abroad. Upon hts return on 10 April, he 
loo, was arrcsled.) 


But curiously, the CBI kept harping 
on one theme: details of the alleged pay¬ 
off to Rajiv Gandhi. 

At this point, Surendra Jain is said to 
have informed the CBI that yes, money 
was paid to Rajiv Gandhi. But, he 
added, he had also paid P.V. Narasimha 
Rao a sum of Rs 2 crorc m November 
1991. 



Vineet Narain, one of those who 
petitioned the courts, says that 
Amod Kumar Kanth (left) was 
taken off the Surendra lain case 
because the latter had been sitting 
on the files for veiy long 
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The PM’s name had not figured in the 
diaries before. Nor was it known until 
then that he had been a recipient of 
Jain's largesse. But, during the course of 
his interrogation, Surendra Jain reveal¬ 
ed that he wanted help from the PMO in 
getting three projects — Anta, Ganga 
Nagar and Rihand — cleared. The pay¬ 
ment to get this work done was made to 
the Prime Minister through Chandra 
Swami, he is said to have told the CBI. 
(He claims to have met the Swami 
through the godrnan’s ace chamcha^ 
V.C. Shukla, in July m\.) 

It was only when the PM's name figu¬ 
red in the Jain scandal that Vi jaya Rama 
Rao began dragging his feet. 

To start with, Amod Kumar Kanlh 
was taken off the case — although there 
is a school of thought that claims he was 
removed from the case because for two 
years that he had control over investiga¬ 
tion, little or no progress was made. 
"Kanth has been sitting on the files for 
over three years, giving the Jains ample 
time to destroy evidence," charges 
Vineet Narain. Kanth rebuts this by poin¬ 
ting out that he was given charge of the 
case only in 1993. 

Kanlh was eased out along with Javed 
Chowdhary, director (enforcement), 
and D.C. Aggarwai, deputy director 
(investigations), income tax. When a big 



With the ran-up to the Lok Sabha elections just beginning, Chandra Swami is 
going to make sure that he has a rote to play in the coming political games. And in the 
absence of a clear-cut majority for any party, the godman’s skills in cobbling 
together disparate forces will come in handy 


hue and cry was made over these trans¬ 
fers, Aggaiwal, who had not officially 
handed over charge, was put back on the 
job while Chowdhary was sent off to the 
petroleum ministry. 

As things stand, a new team headed 
by Gopalachari has been appointed. 

A nyone connected with the Surendra 
Jain case — and that list reads like a 
who’s who in Delhi's political elite — 
has his own axe to grind. This was evi¬ 
dent from the events last fortnight. 

Arif Mohammad Khan saw the CBI 
raids as an opportunity to try and make a 
comeback. "Chandra Swami is trying to 
fix me," he told Sunday. "I am being 
singled out as a soft target. Why have 
they raidco me alone?" 


Arif, interestingly, claims that he was 
alerted about a possible move against 
him as far back as two months ago. In the 
initial raid, the CBI took away the 
account books relating to the Samarpan 
Charitable Tmst being run by him and 
his wife. 

But Arifs attempts to play martyr 
could backfire against him. To start 
with, he has never denied cither know¬ 
ing the Jains or taking their money. 

Moreover, his attempt to malign the 
CBI could have also rebounded. Soon 
after Arif Khan launched an attack again¬ 
st the CBI director, Vijaya Rama Rao, 
the investigating agency swooped down 
on his bank locker in Delhi’s South 
Extension. The second raid yielded cash 
and jewellery worth Rs 1.5 crore. Arif 


will now have to explain where he got 
these assets from. 

Nor has Arif denied having known 
Chandra Swami in the past. The two are 
said to have first established contact 
soon after Arif walked out of the Rajiv 
Gandhi government over the Shah Bano 
controversy. The Swami saw great 
potential in Arif—he is said to have pre 
dieted that the Jan Morcha leader would 
end up as the President of the country. 
But regardless of the reasons, the two 
were close for a while with Chandra 
Swami introducing him to such close 
associates as Adnan Khashoggi in Febru¬ 
ary 1987. 

In November 1989, Arif Khan was 
sworn in as Union minister for power 
and civil aviation. Almost overnight, he 
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Stopped taking Chandra Swami's phone 
calls. 

Some people say Arif cut Chandra 
Swami short because he knew that V.P 
Singh haled the godnian. Othcis claim 


that the two fell out over the St Kitts 
affair, when the Swarni and others gang- 
fed up to fix V.P. Singh’s son, Ajeya, 
over the possession of an illegal bank 
account. Still others say that they fell out 
over the distribution of money. 

Whatever be the truth. Arif Khan and 
Chandra Swami have been sworn enem¬ 
ies since 1989. When the V.P. Singh-led 
government fell a few months later, Arif 
tried desperately to get a berth in the new 
Chandra Shekhar regime. But the 
Swami was now in his ascendancy and 
saw to It that Arif was kept out. Last year 
too, he foiled Arif s attempts to join the 
Congress party. 

L alit Sun, too, has his own axe to 
grind. Unlike Arif, Suri has decided 
to adopt d low profile. ’’Surendra Jain is 
an acquaintance, but as alleged 1 have 
never had any personal cash transac¬ 
tions with him," Sun told Sunday. 

However, although the hotelier’s offi¬ 
cial stance was a brusque "no com¬ 
ments", a whispering campaign has 
begun that the raids had been triggered 
off after Sonia launched her famous 
Amethi attack on Narasimha Rao 
Clearly, Suri would like the world to 
know that he is close to Sonia and that he 
is being victimised because of this 
friendship. 

And if in fact the raids were triggered 
off by the Amethi attack, the message 
tom the Rao camp is two-fold: first, to 
squeeze Sonia's source of funds and 
second, to send a message that Sonia can 
no longer protect anybody. 


But did the raids emanate from 
Amethi? 

Since the warrants were signed on 24 
August itself — the day’ Sonia Gandhi 
attacked the Rao government for going 
slow on the assassination probe — it 
seems unlikely. Moreover, Arif himself 
has hinted that he rec(*ivcd news of some 
action being planned against him two 
months ago. Chances then are that Lalit 
Suri would like to make much of his pro¬ 
ximity to 10, Janpath and is banking on 
an anti-Rao brigade led by Arjun Singh 
to form the next government. 

I ronically, much of the lobbying to get 
Rao his present job was done at Suri’s 
Holiday Inn Hotel. It was here that Suri 
along with Satish Sharma persuaded 
Sharad Pawar to withdraw from the race 
for prime ministership. The duo was 
representing a powerful axis that backed 
Rao’s candidature. This axis, needless 
to say, was led by Chandra Swami. 

At the time of writing this report, the 
Swami is in the midst of a maun vnit —a 
ritual he observes for two weeks every 
year. Arif Mohammad Khan is yet to 
show up at the godman’s Mehrauli 
ashram as promised by him 10 days ago.. 
But obviously, the Swami is taking no 
chances and an elaborate pt'ilice 
hamiohast has been arranged. 

The amazing thing about Chandra 
Swami is his propensity to pop up wher¬ 
ever there is a scandal, a deal or a proposi¬ 
tion to be made. No major political acti¬ 
vity takes place in the capital without his 
being in the know. This is despite the 
fact that there is no evidence that the PM 
listens to Chandra Swami or even fol¬ 
lows his advice. 

With the run-up to the elections just 
beginning, Chandra Swami is going to 
make sure that he has a role to play in the 
coming political games. Not that his 
friends arc limited to the Congress 
alone. Within the BJP, he is said to have 
a rapport with such leaders as Vijayaraje 
Scindia, J.K. Jain and Murli Manohar 
Joshi. 

It is impossible to predict with any 
certainly what shape the new gvivcm- 
ment will take. But one thing is clear: in 
the absence of a clear-cut majority, 
Chandra Swami’s skills in cobbling 
together disparate forces will come in 
handy. 

And regardless of who conies in next, 
the godman is sure to survive in this era 
of money, power and politics. • 

NmmItaBhaiHkmmtdPrtya 

BmBg^/MewDmthl 


Narasimha Rao: there is no evidence that the PM iistens to Chandra Swami 
or even foiiows his advice 
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Alliance in 
disarray 



The National Front gropes directionless as an ousted N. I. Kama Rao sulks in 

Andhra Pradesh 


O nly a couple of month? 

back. National From 
leaders were confideni 
that the NF-Left combina 
lion w'ould emcige as the 
single-largest group in the next LoV 
Sabha. Now, after a dramatic change ol 
scenario in Andhra Pradesh, their mair 
wony is about keeping the NF alliance 
intact. 


Not only has the Front chairman, N.T. 
Rama Rao, been ousted from the chief 
ministership of Andhra Pradesh, but a 
more intriguing problem 

facing the NF leaders is regarding which 
of the two Telugu Desam Party (TDP) 
factions to keep in the alliance. Janata 
Dal leaders are hoping that the two 
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groups will eventuaPy patch up before 
the general election next year and thus 
resolve the crisis. 

At the moment, however, if} leaders 
are facing a Hobson’s choice. The NF 
consists of the Dal, the TDP and the Jhar¬ 
khand Mukti Morcha, which joined only 
a couple of months back. Sharad Yadav, 
the Janata Dal Parliamentary Party 
leader, claims that botK the TDP factions 
will be made constituents of the NF. 

The proposal seems acceptable to the 
new Andhra CM, N. Chandrababu 
Naidu (who says that he may have reser¬ 
vations about NTR remaining the NF 
chairman but will not go public on that). 
However, it is not likely to cut any ice 
with NTR. 


JD leaders know that if the family 
teud doesn’t cease by the year end, then 
the two TDPs will fight each other in the 
coming elections. Till now, there is no 
sign of any rapprochement, and the bit¬ 
terness in the slate legislature is only 
increasing. And if, finally, both the 
groups decide to contest, the NF will 
have to make up its mind about which to 
support. 

In fact, while the Left parlies have 
already decided to go along with the 
Naidu group, the JD remains divided on 
the issue. When the crisis developed in 
Andhra, Srikant Jena, one of the JD 
peacemakers, sided wholely with Naidu 
feeling that leaders such as the latter 
stood a better chance of winning over 
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the masses. However, veteran Dal 
leaders such as Biju Patnaik and S.R. 
Bommai, old friends of NTR, have a soft 
comer for the ousted leader. 

T he biggest casually of the develop¬ 
ments in Andhra Pradesh is 
undoubtedly the NF, which has become 
totally non-functional. NTR is in no 
mood to pay much attention to the func¬ 
tioning of the Front at this juncture. The 
NF convenor, Vishwanath Pratap 
Singh, too, hasn't been 
attending any meeting for 
months, saying that his 
role in politics will hence¬ 
forth become more and | 

more marginal. In fact, he 
has quit the post of conve- 3 tl 

nor, though his resigna- H* 

lion hasn’t been accep- ^ 

ted. So, no one knows IHOIlt 
when and how the next tha 

NF meeting will be called. 

Some JD leaders feel ] 

that NTR should be Jjg, 

removed from the NF 
chairmanship But it 
looks as though no deci¬ 
sion regarding this is 

going to be taken soon.- 

While the BJP is prepar¬ 
ing for the polls and even 
the Congress isn't lagg¬ 
ing far behind, the NF 
appears to have been grip¬ 
ped by inertia. 

The JD leadership con¬ 
cedes that the politics of 
Andhra Pradesh has put 
the NF in a spot. "We 
would have been happy if 
nothing of the sort look 
place. We were just gear¬ 
ing up for the next gene¬ 
ral election," says Sharad 
Yadav. "Now, we have to | 
spend time on this deve¬ 
lopment. This is unlortunate." 

But some younger leaders feel that 
whatever has happened is in a way good 
for the NF’s future. "NTR was becom¬ 
ing unpopular. So, in the next election if 
the TDP was to be led by NTR, it would 
have been a big disaster. Same as what 
happened with Biju Patnaik in Orissa. 
That has been averted," says a leader pre¬ 
ferring anonymity. 

The indications of uneasiness are, 
however, clear. While V.P. Singh, after 
prevailing upon NTR to resign, is not rak¬ 
ing any interest, other leaders are busy 
wooing Jayalalitha again. A large pres¬ 


ence of JD CMs and party functionaries 
at the wedding of Jayalalitha's son was a 
significant gesture. 

Meanwhile, some Dal leaders are 
openly praising Chandrababu. "He is an 
old politician and has vast experience in 
administration," says Jeiia. "NTR is 
very angry at the moment, but lalcr he 
will realise that these young people are 
doing well and they arc not i)pposed to 
him." 

While the opinion within the JD is 


V.P. Singh 
hasn’t been 
attending NF 
meetings for 
months. He says 
that his role in 
politics will 
become more 
marginal 




Sharad Yadav 
laments the fact 
that the TDP 
crisis developed 
just when the 
NF was gearing 
up for the 
general 
election 


divided, the Left parties are openly hosti¬ 
le towards NTR. Eventu^ly, this may 
force the Dal to come nearer to Naidu. In 
fact, what JD fears most is that Chandra¬ 
babu might choose to ally with the Con¬ 
gress if his faction does not find a place 
in the Front. 

T he CPI(M) party organ. People's 
Democracy, has stated that the crisis 
in the TDP has two facets. "Firstly, the 
N.T. Rama Rao government embraced 
the disastrous new economic policies, 
which resulted in the partial erosion of 
popular support," Secondly, the "inter¬ 


nal bickering that surfaced witliin the 
party over NTR’s undemocratic style of 
functioning and the gross interference of 
an extra-constitutional authority in the 
form of his wife, Lakshmi Parvathi, in 
the affairs of both the party and the 
government". 

The lone of this article was harsher 
than party general secretary Harkishen 
Singh Surjeel's statements when the 
TDP crisis surfaced. He had described 
the developmeni as unfortunate but 

__ declined to say which 

side the party would sup¬ 
port. The question of tak¬ 
ing sides did not arise, 
Surjeet had said. 

But it now seems that 
the CPl(M) has made up 
its mind. "It is hoped that 
N.T. Rama Rao, who 
played a major role in 
building up the Telugu 
Desam Party, will do 
nothing to disnipt the 
gathering of forces to 
strengthen the third alter¬ 
native to the Congress 
and the BJP in the forthco¬ 
ming election." said the 
party. In addition, it has 
expressed the hope that 
[0y "the present state leader- 

p ship would continue in 

iSCt the National Front, and 

p strive for a strong altema- 

^ live at the national level". 

ipCu In fact, the Left does 

10 . not believe that the old 

* form of NF is still valid, 

nng So, the CPl(M) is going 

for an alliance with the 
MDMK in Tamil Nadu 
and Mulayam Singh 
Yadav in UP, and the CPI 
is working on an alliance 
with the AGP in Assam. 
They don’t seem to be 
bothered about what the JD thinks. They 
are confident that Laloo Prasad Yadav 
and Mulayam Singh, the two Yadav 
leaders dominating the two biggest sta¬ 
tes of India, will be with them. 

The Left is happy that the domination 
of a family patriarch such as NTR has 
ended and would not mind a restructur¬ 
ing of the National Front as new patterns 
of state-based alliances are fast 
emerging. 

But with less than a year left for the 
next round of elections, Ae third alterna¬ 
tive may not shape up in time. • 
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The Bombay TADA court again rejects Sanjay Dutt ’s bail petition 


onlhs of waiting came to 
naught. On 11 September, all 
attention was focussed on the 
TADA court in Bombay which was to 
give its order on a bail application filed 
by jailed actor Sanjay Dutt and 11 others 
accused in the Bombay blast case. The 
general belief was that Dutt would be 
released after nearly two-and-a-half 
years of incarceration. He was arrested 
on 19 April. 1993. for possessing an 
AK-56 rillc and was accused of being 
connected with the conspiracy behind 
the serial bombings in Bombay. This 
was Dutt’s third prayer for bail. 

But Judge Jai Narayan - 

Patel dashed all hopes of 
Dutt's immediate release 
when he rejected all the 
bail applications, though 
the Central Bureau of 
Investigation (CBI), the 
main prosecutor, had indi¬ 
cated that it wouldn’t 
object to their petition. 

His reason? "All 
twelve applicants accus¬ 
ed are in one way or ano¬ 
ther concerned with 
anns, ammunition and 
explosives which have 
been smuggled into the 
country in pursuance to 
the object of conspi- 
racy...(theiefore) they 
cannot be released on 
bail. The applicants 
accused have not been 
able to make out any case 
in their applications for 
bail." observed the judge 
in the draft of the reason 
order. 

it can be argued that the review com¬ 
mittee set up to take a fresh look at the 
TADA cases had said that though none 
of the accused should be discharged out¬ 
right, they could he released on bail pro¬ 
vided the court thought it fit to do so. 
And in this case. Justice Patel decided 
against giving bail to Dutt and the others. 

"Perhaps the learned judge felt that 
since the review committee hasn’t taken 
a clear stand on the non-application of 
TADA, the provisions of TADA apply 


to the accused and, therefore, bail can¬ 
not be granted," said defence counsel 
Majecd Memon, reacting to the verdict. 

Memon defends the application, 
saying, "The cases of all twelve had a 
vei 7 vital common element — the state 
had unmistakably given out that it didn’t 
object to release on bail. This means that 
the state exchequer wasn’t required to 
spend a rupee on anyone of the accused 
as state guests. If the judge, for whatever 
reasons, has a different idea in retaining 
them in prison, then he must have strong 
reasons for his disagreement with the 
state. Secondly, if all parties are unanim- 



The TADA court dashed all 
h(^ of Sahjay Dutt’s 
immediate rdease. The CBI 
had indicated ttiat it wooldii’t 
object to Dutt getting bail But 
the judge rej»^ ttie petition 


ous in a decision, then the judge should 
ordinarily have no reason to disagree. In 
the present case, both the prosecution 
and the defence had a common stand of 
icsloring the liberty of the accused." 

The refusal to grant bail came as "a 
shock and then a disappioni menl" to vSan- 
jay Dutt. but other delence lawyers say 
they saw it coming. "There was very lit¬ 
tle hope that Dull would he released on 
bail," said defence lawyer O.A. Sid- 
diqui. "I didn’t think the judge would 
give bail. The Supreme Court has 
upheld Judge Patel's earlier order of 
revoking the bail, and this has also 
been decided by the con¬ 
stitutional Bench. Sanjay 
has sent his ciwn bail plea 
to the Supreme Court 
and, therefore, Patel can 
now say the matter is sub- 
judice " 

The court's decision 
has also brought to light 
the rift among the defen¬ 
ce lawyers. Of the 12 
applicants, 11 were listed 
as being represented by 
Memon. They were also 
represented by four other 
lawyers, but their names 
did not figure alongside 
Memon’s on the bail 
application. 

Explains vSiddiqui, 
who is defending two of 
the applicants, "Before 
appearing for any accus¬ 
ed you have to have his 
permission. And if the 
accused already has an 
advocate you also have to ensure that 
you have a no objt*cti(Hi from the advoca 
tc. The court, loo, has to see that this pro¬ 
cedure is adhered to; otherwise the sub¬ 
mission is illegal and without basis." 

The matter has now moved to the 
Supreme Court. Meanwhile, Dutt 
remains remarkably calm. "The case 
will take its own course. I belive this is 
my destiny. I believe in fate. Everything 
is in His hands," says the jailed actor. • 
Lylm Bmvmdmm/Bambay 
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Security check 

The Centre decides to review its policy of protecting VIPs 


It look the assassi¬ 
nation of Beam 
Singh for the home 
ministry to under¬ 
take a review of 
the security provid¬ 
ed to VIPs. As a 
result, many stand 
to lose their securi¬ 
ty while steps will 
be taken to plug the loopholes in the secu¬ 
rity apparatus of others. To begin with. 
Union home secretary K. Padmanab- 
haiah has decided to with¬ 
draw the special security 
cover of at least 80 VIPs 
including politicians and 
bureaucrats and to lower 
the security category of 
many others. 

The home ministry 
needs to review the secu¬ 
rity of around 200 people 
as many of them have 
been provided this bene¬ 
fit for no rhyme or rea¬ 
son. For them., the Black 
Cat commandos have 
become some sort of a sta¬ 
tus symbol. There are at 
least half-a-dozen Union 
ministers who have been 
given extra security even 
though they face no 
threat whatsoever from 
militant or terrorist groups. 

But more than at the Centre, it is in the 
states that security is most misused. In 
many states like Bihar and Uttar 
Pradesh, most politicians are in the habit 
of flaunting their security. What’s more, 
in these two states, the government has 
provided security to even a few harden¬ 
ed criminals. In Uttar Pradesh, for exam¬ 
ple, chief minister Mayawati has given 
Z category security to a well known cri¬ 
minal from Gazipur. Former chief mini¬ 
ster Kalyan Singh has launched a cam¬ 
paign against Mayawati on this issue. 

At the central level, a number of VIPs 
stand to lose their extra security as a 
result of the government’s decision. 
They include: former Lok Sabha Spea¬ 


ker Rabi Ruy, former ministers K.C. 
Lenka and Chimanbhai Mehta and for¬ 
mer directors of the CBl, Vijay Karan 
and S K. Dutla. Prominent politicians 
included in this list are- former Gover¬ 
nor of Orissa Yagya Dulta Sharma, 
AICCjoint secretary Jitendra Singh, for¬ 
mer MP Lt Gen. (retd) Jagjit Singli 
Aurora, Delhi Congress leaders Puru- 
shottam Goyal, Ashok Kumar, Inder 
Singh Solanki, and the former president 
of the Youth Congress, Anand Sharma. 

Senior bureaucrats too haven’t been 


security had become some 
sort of a status symbol. There 
are at least half-a-dozen 
Union ministers who have 
been given special 
protection even though they 
face no threat whatsoever 
from militant or terrorist 
groups 


spared the axe. A.C. Sen, the mines 
secretary, and Baleshwar Rao, the 
NMDC administrator, are among those 
who will not enjoy that extra privilege 
from now on. Even the security ring 
around journalist Nalini Singh will be 
removed. And the two former judges 
who will be affected by the Centre’s deci¬ 
sion arc R.K. Khanna and P.K. Jajn. 

The home ministry has also decided 
to reduce the level of security provided 
to several other politicians and 
bureaucrats. They include former Union 
minister Subodh Kant 
Sahay. Ashok Gehlot, for¬ 
mer Tamil Nadu Gover¬ 
nor B.N. Singh, journal¬ 
ist Khushwant Singh, for¬ 
mer Cabinet secretary 
Zafar Saifullah, former 
MPs Dharam Das Shas- 
try and Chandrika Kenia, 
former IB director B.G.. 
Vaidya and ex-advisor to 
the Nagaland govern¬ 
ment, K.S. Puri. 

Of course, the ministry 
has also decided to rein¬ 
force the security of seve¬ 
ral prominent VIPs who 
are facing genuine threats 
from terrorist groups. So 
far, there was an acute 
shortage of security per¬ 
sonnel as a good num¬ 
ber of VIPs enjoyed special protec¬ 
tion. Now that many of them have been 
taken off the special security list, the 
home ministry should find it easy to beef 
up the security of those who need it most. 

It has been noticed of late that terrorist 
gangs are relying more and more on 
explosives to eliminate their target. 
Both Rajiv Gandhi and Beant Singh 
were killed in bomb explosions. In order 
to counter this growing trend, our securi¬ 
ty apparatus must be overhauled. To 
begin with, the dated Explosives Act 
must be amended. Then, our cops must 
be trained and equipped with the latest 
weapons to detect such deadly explo¬ 
sives as RDX. 




For many politicians, extra 
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Mr Indispensable 

K.P.S. Gill still counts fora lot in Punjab 


W henever S.B. Chavan opens his mouth, 
he usually puts his foot in it. Once, in an 
interview to the BBC in London, he ques¬ 
tioned Riijcsh Pilot’s role in Kashmir. 
Pilot hit back. But the Prime Minister 
took direct charge of Kashmir affairs. 

Then he spoke twice on Rajiv Gandhi’s assassination in 
Parliament. The first time he accused a superpower of 
masterminding it. No country was named. But apparently, 
the Americans were livid and demanded an explanation. 
Others in the government soc^thed them. 

Last month, he spoke again. This time, it was after Sonia 
Gandhi had said in Amethi that the investigations into the 
assassination were proceeding very slowly. Chavan said 
in Parliament that certain documents couldn’t be released 
to the Jain Commission as they would embarrass a family! 
The irnphcalion was clear. Two days later, he apologised. 

Last week, Chavan was in Chandigarh. There, he critici¬ 
sed police officers for rushing to the press with their theor¬ 
ies about the assassination of Beant Singh. Punjab’s police 
chief, K.P S. Gill, has held from the first day that it was a 
human bomber who did it. Later, he called a press conferen¬ 
ce to make the claim. Chavan referred to him when criticis¬ 
ing police officers for indiscretion. And everybody missed 
the irony of the situation. Some were even happy that Gill 
had been pulled up. 

THERE ARE two reasons for this. One is the view that Gill 
has been indiscreet. His critics say that he concluded tpo 
soon that there was a human bomber. 

They say that he needed to sell the human bomber theo¬ 
ry because that would focus attention away from any lap¬ 
ses in Punjab Police’s security for Beant Singh. The only 
other way Beant Singh could have died could be with a 
bomb inside his bulletproof Ambassador. 

That would get investigators working into the activities 
and backgrounds of those close to Beant Singh in his secu¬ 
rity apparatus and inevitably focus on the larger lapses of 
security. Gill’s critics say he didn’t want this to happen 
and so started the human bomb theory. 

This would seem unfaT. There’s nothing to suggest that 
Gill tried to mislead the investigators. In fact, sleuths of the 
Central Bureau of Investigation were there at the press con¬ 
ference where Gill expounded his human bomber theory. 
And, finally, in Beam Singh, Gill lost one of his most stout 
defenders. 

The second reason why some were happy at Gill's dis¬ 
comfiture is that they simply didn't like him. They would 
rather that he quit Punjab. That doesn’t look like happen¬ 
ing now, whatever Chavan might say But it doesn’t get to 
make Gill any more acceptable. 

YOU CAN either like or dislike Gill. Those who dislike 
him inevitably speak of the ‘rogue’ police force he heads. 


They recall the incident when four women arrested by the 
Punjab Police had jeh katri (or pickpocket) forcibly tattoo¬ 
ed on their foreheads. 

Then they speak of the .SO-odd interrogation centres 
where all manner ol brutality is employed during interroga¬ 
tion. There are allcgaiions of arrested terrorists being kill¬ 
ed in cold blood. Charges of rape, extortion and looting 
have also been brought against the Punjab Police. As many 
as 165 cases are in the court against Punjab police officers. 

Personally, loo, he is disliked. His misbehaviour with 
an IAS officer, Rupan Deol Bajaj, at a party in Chandigarh 
more than five years ago is inevitably brought up. He is 
also accused of turning a blind eye to whatever his officers 
do. And finally, they say the way two of his guards beat 
two Delhi journalists at a party to celebrate Gill’s election 
as president of the Indian Hockey Federation shows what 
.sort of a man he is and what kind of police force he leads in 
Punjab. 

THOSE WHO swear by him do not even attempt to defend 
him on any of these counts. But they do say that without 
him Punjab wouldn’t have the peace it has now. And they 
make clear that after Beant Singh’s assassination, his pres¬ 
ence in Punjab is even more necessary. 

As alighting police chief, Punjab hasn't seen any better. 
Police officers remember him not to be the lord who gave 
orders from a sanctuary in Chandigarh and expected them 
to carry it out. He was there with them. And he made it a 
point to be seen to be there, 

He hasn’t worked that hard in the last two years. His offi¬ 
cers say he wasn’t being allowed to. ”1 asked him once 
why he was doing all this hockey politics,'' sa>s a police 
officer, "and he replied, ‘Because they aren’t letting me do 
policing.’" 

The message went down the line that Gill was keeping 
his hands off. Cases in courts against Punjab Police offi¬ 
cers who had done the bulk of fighting against lerrorisis 
mounted. Bureaucratic interference incseased. And final¬ 
ly, BeanKSingh, who had resisted all pressure to contain 
Gill, also began to feel the heat of keeping him. 

And then Beant Singh was assassinated. Some newspa¬ 
pers in Chandigarh demanded that Gill be made to pay for 
this. At some point, Rajesh Pilot made a strong ca.se to 
keep Gill. Finally, Chavan landed in Chandigarh and, kee¬ 
ping with the wave in the slate, indirectly asked Gill to shut 
up. 

It is still notclcar howCJill has taken this public dressing- 
down. His aides say that he has been on the defensive for a 
long time. If he takes his minister’s statement as a signal to 
further go slow, it’d be di.sastrous for Punjab. 

Punjab is not Gill. But Gill still counts for a hell of a lot 
in Punjab. • 
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RAKESHSHRESTH 


COST HIM HIS HEAD 


I i , DrEhud 

' i ^ 

Arbit must 

have been out of his head 
when he operated on the 
healthy side of Sndevi's 
mother, Mrs Rajeshwari 
Ayyapa's brain, leaving 
an untreated malignant 
tumour on the opposite 
temporal lobe. 

Following an internal 
tiieview, which concluded 
that the chief 
neuro-suigeoR had 
violated the Memorial 
Sloan-Kettering Cancer 
Centre’s standard of care. 
Dr Arbit has been sacked 
bytbe New York 

infiittl. 


But Arbit’s lawyer 
insists that the error 
occurred due to a 
misidentification of the 
patient and the surgeon is 
being made a scapegoat. 
(Well, Sridevi feels goat 
would be more 
appropriate—but never 
mind.) 

Anyway, Mrs Ayyapa 
underwent a second 
operabon at Medical 
Cornell Centre and has 
since returned to India. 
Now, Sloan-Kettering is 
believed to have offered 
US $12 million to Mrs 
Ayyapa for an 
out-of-court settlement. 


Taking the world in 

THEIR STRIDE 


It claims to 
be "so fast 
that it is seldom seen on 
the roads ", But for 210 




days this year, "The Boss" 
was very much visible on 
the roads—in 19 
countnes across four 



PtiTli : mil—togo 



DESHA KALYAN 
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continents! 

It all began on 16 
January when two young 
engineers, Anindya 
Chakraborty and Ranjan 
Bharti, set off on a world 
tour from New Delhi, on a 
1 lOcc Suzuki Shogun 
mobike. The entire course 
was broken into three legs 

— Singapore-New 
Zealand-Australia; 
America-Canada; and 
Europe. 

But it was not just a 
joyride. Sponsored by 
TVS Suzuki, this unique 
expedition even had a 
novel theme: spreading 
the message of peace and 
generating AIDS 
awareness. 

Little wonder then that 
Chakraborty and Bharti 

— after covering over 
30,000 km—are poised 
to nde into the Guinness 
Book of World Records. 


Bhutia has international 
sports shoe giant Reebok 
running after him. 

The diminutive 
footballer from Sikkim— 
who, interestingly, plays 
both for the Indian senior 
as well as the junior teams 
— is the first Indian 
footballer to be 
approached by Reebok, 
whose products have 
been so far only endorsed 
by World Cup stars. The 
sponsorship offered by 
Reebok is for two years 
and will make Bhutia 
richer by over Rs 3 lakh. 

What’s more, Bhutia 
would also be provided 
with sports go^s worth 
Rs 75,000 a year from the 
company. 

But there’s a problem: 
his coach feels Bhutia is 
too young to handle all 
this blitzkrieg. 


■■■Illll Bollywood’s 
HHm ageless 
goddess, Rekha, is finally 
about to be cast in a role 
that seems to have been 
tailor-made for her. She is 
to play the lead in Mira 
Nair’s film version of 
Kamasutra. 

"1 am excited about 
the role, "says 
an enthusiastic Rekha, 
who stars as Rasa Devi in 
the film. And she hastens 
to warn that, contrary to 
what its name suggests, 
the film "is not a 
simplistic, predictable 
projection of the famed 
treatise on sex”. Love, life 
and spiritual awareness 
are what it’s all about, she 
explains. 

Well, the actress who 
played Umrao Jaan and 
Vasantsena with elan 
should have no difficulty 
with such themes. We are 
just a little worried that 
the audience may be more 
keen on things other than 
'spiritual awareness’ — 
on the highly seductive 
outfits that she is 
supposed to wear, for 
example. 


Mind and body temple 



X 


Ek writer ko dekha to aisa laga 


^ It did not 

take an £1: 
Ladki Ko Dekha for the 
human resources 
development (HRD) 
minist^ to recognise 
Javed Akhtar’s 
contribution to the youth 
of this country. Or 
perhaps it did. 

Penned by Akhtar, the 
hugely popular number 
from y W2: A Love Story 
has become a signature 
tune with young lovers 
across the country. And 



now, he has given them 
something to feel truly 
happy about. 

A song which the 
scriptwriter and lyricist 
had written for a youth 
festival has been selected 
as the national youth 
anthem by the HRD 
ministry. (Akhtar was 
felicitated by none other 
than Narasin^ Rao for 
his lyrics.) 

Wonder what Akhtar’s 
fans have to say? Kuch na 
kaho... • 
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INDER MALHOTRA 

ThMiMe spots 

Bosnia, Afghanistan and France make headlines this week 


■ What a week this has 
been! AJI of a sudden 
loo many crucial deve¬ 
lopments arc clamour¬ 
ing for attention in too 
little space. So let me 
concentrate on just 
three the French 
nuclear test, the relentless. NATO aerial 
attacks on Bosnian Serbs and the spec¬ 
tacular advance in Afghanistan by 
Pakistan-backed Talibans who now con¬ 
trol the highly important city of Herat in 
the western part of the country. 

Quite cicaily. President Chirac was 
taken aback by the intensity of the inter¬ 
national protests against France’s plann¬ 
ed senes of eight underground nuclear 
tests at the Muroroa Atoll in the South 
Pacific. But he dug his heels in and has 
now taken the plunge. He has tried to 
assuage the enraged opinion in the reg¬ 
ion and el.scwhere by promising to redu¬ 
ce the tests from eight and to hasten 
them so that they can be ended before 
the deadline of May next. But that hasn’t 
satisfied his cntics who arc accusing 
him of "Napoleanic ambition and 
arrogance". 

Hard words break no bt>ncs, however. 
The reality is that France (like China) 
has u go<xl case for conducting the tests 
It has embarked on. The United Stales 
and Russia have built up formidable 
nuclear arsenals and perfected the tech¬ 
nology for laboratory testing of atomic 
weapons to maintain their reliability and 
efficacy. 

Britain, as usual, takes a piggyback 
ride with its trans-Atlantic cousins and 
gels its nuclear weapons tested in Ameri¬ 
ca, France and China have to fend for 
themselves. 

Unlike France, China has not indicat¬ 
ed the exact number of tests it would con¬ 
duct though both President Jiang Zemin 
and defence minister Chi Haotian have 
repeatedly declared that they would go 
on testing for as long as necessary. And 
yet, both France and China are commiil- 
M to joining the Comprehensive Test 
Baa Treaty (CTBT) next year. 
Mhsitover, since Bill Clinton has 


reserved America’s right to opt out of 
the CTBT, if required by American 
"national interest", both China and 
France arc also bound to insist on this 
nght. All of which makes utter nonsense 
of the CTBT and ought to shame all 
those who voted for making the NPT per¬ 
manent and are now screaming against 
the French test. 

Hypcxrrisy, double-speak and double- 


dealing over former Yugoslavia are no 
less blatant than over the nuclear issue. 
In the first place, it is being made out, 
absolutely unjustly, that the Bosnian 
Serbs alone are the villains of the piece. 
Every side is guilty of the worst exces¬ 
ses and atrocities, including "ethnic 
cleansing". 

There is no doubt, however, that the 


Bosnian Serbs have outdone others, 
especially in killing 37 civilians in the 
besieged Bosnian capital, Sarajevo. But 
then is the relentless rain of bombs on 
Bosnian Serbs justified? 

The US is clearly calling the shots. Its 
European allies go along with it after a 
brief show of reluctance. Russia’s impo¬ 
tence has been pitilessly exposed. And 
the UN has been reduced to total irrele¬ 
vance. 

Any peace imposed on 
the Balkans will be tem¬ 
porary. The Serbs and 
Croats will be compelled 
to live in Muslim- 
majority Bosnia, making 
a mockery of the earlier 
Western position that 
allowed the "right of self- 
determination" to every 
ethnic group. And the 
nationalistic backla.sh in 
Russia could create ma.s- 
sive problems. 

Less clear, however, is 
the likely course of 
events in Afghanistan 
which had disappeared 
from world conscious¬ 
ness but has now bounc¬ 
ed back. 'Ilie Talibans 
have captured the crucial 
western city of Herat 
which they could not 
have done without mas¬ 
sive Pakistani support. 
The Rabbani regime in 
Kabul has, in fact, lodged 
an angry complaint with 
the UN secretary-general. 

Will the Talibans, who 
were earlier beaten back 
from the outskirts of 
Kabul, hold Herat? There are several 
imponderables. For one thing, Ahmad 
Shah Masood, the powerful defence 
minister, could have a strategy of 
counter-offensive up his sleeve. For ano¬ 
ther, Iran is not going to take kindly to 
Pakistani incursion into the Shia- 
dominated Afghan territory in its own 
backyard. • 
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On the fast track to industrial growth 








We are 

with the people 

for 18 years 


Government of West Bengal 
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Jyoti Basu at the Cll meet in Calcutta: wooing investors 


N early 18 years after the 
idea was first mooted, 
work on the Rs 3,600 
crore joint-sector 
Haldia Petrochemicals 
Limited (HPL) has finally got off the 
ground. Today, the 1,005-acre work 
site is a behive of activity: giant 
construction equipment have been 
moved and a vast army of labourers 
have been hired. Approach roads 
and culverts are in place. The US 
construction giant, Bechtel 
Corporation, has been entrusted 
with the task of overseeing the 
project. And nearly 8,000 villagers 
nave been relocated after giving 
them proper compensation. 


The new-found dynamism in 
UPL is an indicator of a silent 
revolution now sweeping West 
Bengal. Not very long ago, the state 
had occupied only an obscure 
corner of the country's industrial 
map. But now. West Bengal has 
suddenly become the destination of 
industry captains — both Indian 
and foreign. What brought about 
this transformation? 

West Bengal's industrial 
resurgence is an outcome of four 
factors—political stability under 
the Left Front government, rising 
income, declining poverty and the 
rapid growth of the agricultural 
sector. West Bengal is perhaps the 


only state in India where religious 
anci caste equations play no role in 
the political and administrative 
decision-making. For the third year 
running. West Bengal's economy 
has performed better than the 
national economy. In 1993-94, the 
state domestic product (SDP) has 
grown by 4.75 per cent against the 
national growth rate of 4.3 per cent. 
For 1994-95, the SDP is expected to 
grow by 5.5 per cent as against the 
national rate of 5.3 per cent. 

Much of the economic 
momentum of the state can be 
explained in terms of the 
performance of the agricultural 
sector. The output of rice has gone 
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WEST BENGAL 

Because business is not a game of chance. 



Indeed, it is a game of strategy. Where the choice 
of an investment base rests on sound, well 
thought out long term plans. Take a look at why 
investing in West Bengal is all about making the 
winning moves. 

• Located in eastern India, the state serves as an 
excellent springboard to south-east Asian 
markets. 



• Skilled, productive and competent manpower at 
hand. 


If these convince you that West Bengal can 
provide you with all the steps to start off with, all 
you have to do is contact the Managing Director, 
WBIDC, telefax 91 33 2480130/2483737, 
telephone 2486583. 


• Well-connected network of roads, railways, 
airways and inland waterways. 

West Bengal 
Industrial Development 
Corporation Limited 


• Highly efficient telecommunication facilities. 

• Availability of ready raw materials and adequate 
power supply. 



WELCOME TO A LAND OF OPPORTUNITY 
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up from 7 47 million tonnes in 
1980-81 to 11 95 million tonnes at 
present Wheat output rose, during 
the same period, from 4 73 million 
tonnes to 5 58 million tonnes The 
growth rate in this sector is close to 
6 5 per cent, the highest in the 
country The per-acre yield has also 
nearly doubled 

The secret behind this success can 
be traced back to the land reform 
programme undertaken by the Left 
Front government soon after il came 
topower in 1977 The state 
government took possession of 
12 67 lakh acres or surplus 
agricultural land and redistributed 
9 3 lakh acres About 20 lakh people 
were benefited by this More 
importantly, 14 39 lakh 
sharecroppers were given the 
benefit of tenancy These measures, 
by removing structural bottlenecks, 
resulted in the rise of agricultural 
output 


Window to the world 


Calcutta will soon get 

H istory leaves its own 
footprints on the present, 
but the future is essentially bom 
of all present endeavour. And so 
as West Bengal prepares to sizzle 
into the fuhire in India's new 
economic amlrience, 

Development Consultants 
Limited (DCL), an India-based 
transnational engineering 
consultant, will provide yet 
another feather in its cap: a 
World Trade Center (wTC) in the 
state capital, Calcutta, with an 
exclusive franchise from the 
World Trade Centers 
Association, a forum that alms at 
fostering a spirit of oooperatkm 
and healthy trade prospects 



its World Trade Centre 

14-storeyed complex will 
comprise twin multi-storeyed 

pyramids joined by a square 
atrium. Wnile the entrance with 
its colonnaded carport can only 
accentuate the sense of grandeur 
furth^ enhanced by an alluring 
vision of lush green foliage and 
natural lakes. 

But the breathtaking exterior is 
only a hint of what the centre will 
accomplish for Wert Bengal's, 
industrial renaissance. Apart 
from increasing exports through 
specialised trade services, the 
state-of-the-art facilities at the 
centre will jmrovide network links 
with 280 VVTCs around the world 
for market leads, access to WTC 
global satellite network for video 
conference and E-mail, 
communications with WTC 
Electronic buUeHn-board for 
market announcement at 
nominal cost, trade-mart for 
buyer-seller meets, a product 
display centre, offices with 
business centres for Visiting 
ufitamational buyers, cermaneid 
oi^ice space for orgaruMtiam 

atuf^nference eocnns.^ 


is beiitg sponsceed by DCL is a 
testament to the company's 
exceptiotuil 4 mrtepreneuiial 
strength. Ertabrnbed in 1950 as a 


A model of the WTC: 
bringing businessmen together 

I n addition to land reforms, the 
Panchayati Raj system has 
worked wonders in the state It has 
proved to be a very successful 
parallel form of governance in the 
rural areas and has weeded out such 
social evils as bonded labour and 
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among omuitries tdl over the 
worlC 

Tobe located at Salt Lahev Sent 
ca»tx«, stUl fo ito tiasoencYr 
oneof CakutfeaTa nnaat 


privately-managed company, 
tXX has executed over lApO 
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albtoad, and intormsof rtficiency 
tmd expertise has earxted^obal 
xecogratloa. With about 70 per 
ceirt<dits 2 ,!D 0 (Mn»ig 
manpower being engmeem, 
ccanputer science spectaliats and 
Ibianoe pMeiwkma^ 
die foeemcwd omnidsat^^ 

Idnd te drt wbna. And true to its 
imfSBOca^ ciedeatkte, DCL h^ 
provided Wert Bengal with the 
necessary impetus to fmge ahead 
hi ite hyst wmK die future. And ht 


t of today the 
of tomorrow. 
















Showing the way for a new Industrial 
scenario in West Bengal 


H A L D I A 

.PETROCHEMICALS LTD 


REGD. OFFICE: 1 AUCKLAND PLACE CALCUnA-700017 
TEL: 247-1024/1294 TLX: 0214377 (HPCL IN) FAX: (33) 247-1361 
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caste war which have been fuelling 
social unrest in several industrial 

g rovinces in the country. West 
engal's industrial resurgence is 
following the prescription of 
textbooks. It is an inevitable 
outcome of a booming countryside. 
And with a growing rural sector, the 
growth in industry is likely to be 
sustained. 

The vastly-improved power 
situation in the state is another 
factor responsible for the 
industrialists' renewed interest in 
West Bengal. Till 1990, the state 
reeled under power cuts. But this is 
now a thing of the past. The 
improvement became evident after 
Dr Shankar Sen took charge of the 
power ministry. Some people, ot 
course, argue that the improvement 
in the power situation is largely 
because of several industrial units 
either closing down or moving out 
of the state. 

But it also true that Sen, a reputed 
electrical engineer himself, has 
brought about a significant increase 
in the plant load factors of the 
state-owned power stations 
through careful planning and by 
inculcating a sense of discipline 
among the staff. Strange as it may 
sound. West Bengal is today a 
power-surplus state, which 
supplies electricity to several 
neighbouring states. "West Bengal 
has tremendous advantages which 
other states do not have,” feels B.M. 
Khaitan, chairman of the 
Calcutta-based Williamson Magor 
Group. "It has a port and there's no 
power shortage. The government's 
planning for the power sector is 
excellent,” Khaitan observes. 

Though a Marxist government is 
in power in West Bengal, ideological 
constraints have not come in the 
way for taking full advantage of the 
Centre's policy of economic 
liberalisation. Moreover, the 
scrapping of the freight eaualisation 
policy also made it possible for the 
state to realise the benefits of 
comparative cost advantage it 
enjoyed so far as crucial industrial 
input like iron ore, coal and other 
minerals arc concerned. 

By 1992, the state government 
was convinced that the time to take 
the big leap had come. In 1994, 
industries minister Bidyut Ganguly 
announced the new inaustrial 
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Somnath Chattenee: playing a leading role in West Bengal's 
industrial resurgence 
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WEST BENGAL 



West Bengal today offers an ideal climate for industrial investors from 
across the globe. A well diversified infrastructural base. Surplus of power. 
Abundant natural resources. Skilled manpower. Congenial working 
atmosphere. A co-operative, progressive and culturally vibrant people. All 
this makes West Bengal a prime location for industry. 

The State Industrial Development Corporation, WBIDC, offers an 
package of incentives and renders comprehensive Escort Servici 
entrepreneurs. A separate agency, Webel, promotes electronics 
development. For infrastructure, the services of the 
State Infrastructure Development Corporation, 

WBIIDC, are readily available 
Many milestones are already in sight 
Leading industrial houses are setting up 
projects in new technology areas - 
establishing once again the promise 
and potential of West Bengal 



C0VEnNMENT OF WEST BENGAL 









Writers’ Buildings, the seat of the West Bengal government: investor-friendly 


policy of his government. The What Jyoti Basu was talking • West Bengal had the potential of 

salient features of the policy were as about was a work culture that was becoming the fastest-growing 

follows: singularly lacking in Bengal for so industri^ area in the country. 

long. But with the announcement of 

• The West Bengal government a new industrial policy, the chief • The state could become the most 

Avould encourage private minister asked state government profitable venue for Indian and 

investment in the state. employees to report for duty on foreign capital. 

time and increase output. Basu also 

• The public sector industries, told the agitating worlcers of the • West Bengal is already the home 

which were performing miserably, Calcutta Municipal Corporation to of many competitive industries, 

would be revamped and made ’’obey the rules or quit" 

competitive. All these were music to the ears of • The state could become the 

industry captains and gateway to the Asia-Pacific region. 

• Joint ventures with the private policy-makers from across the 

sector would also be encouraged. globe who had congregated in • West Bengal could emerge as the 

Calcutta during the centenary leading industrial, trade and service 

11 this was a major departure celebration of the Confederation of centre with Calcutta as the hub. 

from the policy followed by the Indian Industries from 4 to 6 
Left Front government for so long. January this year. A report on the The Arthur D'Little report was 

In its 18 years of rule in West Bengal, state's industrial future, prepared followed by another report, this 

the Marxist government had always jointly by the ICICI and tne time compiled by Price Waterhouse 

stood by the workers during any US-based consultants, Arthur (PW) on behalf of the Indian 

labour-management dispute. But D'Little, was made public. The Chamber of Commerce. The PW 

now, chief minister Jyoti Basu made report analysed the industrial report, called Doing Business in West 

it clear that the workers should also prospects of the state for the next Bengal, pointed out that the mdustry 

think about the welfare of the five years. Some salient points of the enjoyed four advantages in West 

company they were working for. report: Bengal. These were: a supportive 

_ 
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A whole new world 
of electronic components 



Elcomp'96 will be the 
meeting point for the 
international 

I community and Indian 
electronic components 
industry and trade 
Industrialists, technology 
trend-setters, buyers, 
sellers, planners, all will 
be represented 

With Seminars and 
Buyer Seller Meet 
drawing participation 
from technologists, 
investors and 
end-users, Elcomp'96 
will be the most 


INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION 
ON ELECTRONIC 
COMPONENTS 

JANUARY 6-10,1996 
NETAJI INDOOR STADIUM 
CALCUTTA 


For further details contact 

Exposition Secretariat 


Organised by 
West Bengal Electronics 
industry Development 
Corporation Ltd (Webel) 

& 

Electronic Component 
Industries Association 
(ELCINA) 

Co-sponsors 
Department of Electronics 
Department 
“j of Telecommunications 
& Department of Space 
Govt of India 


interactive show in the 
business Bringing the 
world of electronic 
components together 


Elcomp '96 

Webel Bhavan Block EP & GP Sector V 
Bidhonnagar Salt Lake 
Coicutta 700091 India 
Phone 91 33 371710/1725/1740 


Approved by 
India Trade Promotion 
Organisation 


Fax 91 33 371739 
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state government, skilled 
workforce, excellent telecom 
network and self-sufficiency in 
power. The report also identified 
areas where investments could be 
profitable: aquaculture, electronics, 
engineering, floriculture, 
food-processing, hydrocarbons, 
knowledge-based industries and 
software and leather. 

The net result of all these has been 
a remarkable change in the 
investors' perception of West 
Bengal. The state government is 
now considered investor-friendly. 
According to P.C. Sen, chairman of 
the Peerless Group, "If the state 
government can sustain what they 
are doing today for two to three 
years, industry is bound to flourish 
in the state." 

Already, the flight of capital, 
which marked the state's economic 
scenario in the 60s and 70s, has been 
stemmed. The general feeling is that 
if the state can sustain the 
momentum on two key areas— 
improvement of work culture and 
infrastructure—West Bengal will 
emerge as the favourite destination 
of industrialists. "Today, the 
conditions in the state are such that 
there is no reason for anybody to 
think that what is good for Gujarat 
and Tamil Nadu is not good for 
West Bengal," observes Khaitan. 

B ut how much has West Bengal 
achieved since it decided to go 
on industrialisation overdrive? The 
appointment of Somnath 
Chatterjee, a senior 
parliamentarian, as the chairman of 
the West Bengal Industrial 
Development Corporation 
(WBTDC) was a strategic move. Ever 
since he took over, the WBIDC, now 
called Shilpabandhu, has been 
flooded with investment proposals. 

And Chatterjee has refurbished 
Shilpabandhu — lock, stock and 
barrel — to cope up with the sudden 
rush. Shilpabandhu, incidentally, is 
a single-window clearance agency 
having state-of-the-art business and 
communication facilities. 

And just how popular West 
Bengal is becoming among 
industrialists can be gauged from 
the following statistics. On 2 _ 

The second Hooghly bridge: 
solving communication problems 
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FOR OVER 
HALF A CENTURY, 

THE PRODUCTS 
THAT WE MADE, 

THE SERVICES 
THAT WE RENDERED, 

BORE THE STAMP 
OF UNCOMPROMISING 
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THE ISO 9002 CERTIFICATION AWARD 
IS AN INTERNATIONAL RECOGNITION 
OF OUR CAPABILITIES 
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January this year — the day the 
now-look Shilpabandhu started 
functioning — MoUs worth Rs 824 
crore were signed. Between 19^1 
and 1994, the state received 
investmc'nt proposals worth Rs 
12,383 crore (nearly US $4 billion), 
which was next only to the central 
government's performance (US $5 
billion) during the same period. 

And the list of prospective 
investors is fairly impressive. 

• The US-based Hungarian 
billionaire George Soros will invest 
Rs 5,000 crore in three projects, 
including the Rs 3,600-crore Haldia 
Petrochemicals. 

• The Birlas, Hindujas and Goenkas 
will together invest another Rs 6,000 


crore over next three years. 

• Four projects worth Rs 1,380 crore 
in the steel and ferro-silicon sector 
have been cleared. 

• A number of corporate hospitals 
by Indian and foreign groups have 
been planned. 

• Usha Martin will invest Rs 500 
crore in a wire rod project. 

• The WBIDC has flagged off its 
merchant banking division. 

Till January 1995, the state had 
received 750 investment proposals 
worth Rs 50,000 crore. In fact, the 
sheer haste with which MoUs are 
being signed these days has come in 


for criticism, with sceptics doubting 
as to how much of these will actually 
materialise. But between January 
1^93 and March 1995, West Bengal 
has already received Rs 3,449.9 crore 
in foreign direct investment (FDI), a 
figure mat jplaces the state second 
only to M^'narashtra. As Somnath 
Chatterjee observed: "I can sign 5 to 
10 MoUs everyday. But I am not 
doing that. 1 am not going to give the 
impression to the people that we are 
not serious. I enter into an MoU only 
if 1 am 75 per cent sure that it will 
come through." Chatterjee says that 
the WBIDC has even set up a 
committee to follow up on the MoUs 
that are being signed. Till June this 
year, WBIDC has formali^ 459 
MoUs out of which 410 are new 
projects worth Rs 3,044 crore. 
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DISHERGARH POWER 
CELEBRATES ITS 
PLATINUM JUBILEE 
WITH THE LAUNCHING 

descon 


DLshergarh Power Supply Co. Ltd. launches DESCON Ltd. 

to provide support services and consultancy in the 
field of power generation, transmission, distribution and 
energy marlagement. 



DISHERGARH POWER SUPPLY CO. LTD. 

8. DR. RAJENDRA PRASAD SARANI, CALCUTTA 700 001 

A MEMBER OF THE ANDREW YULE GROUP H 
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Despite all this, the state 
government is not resting on its 
iaurels. The aim is to get more. On 20 
June, the chief minister himself led a 
business delegation to the UK and 
USA to attract foreign investment. 
The team returned after signing 25 
MoUs, worth US $1.4 billion. The 
foreign investments would be in 
areas as diverse as steel plants, power 
projects and futuristic cities. 

B ut can the existing 

infrastructure in Bengal cope 
with the proposed industrialisation 
of such a magnitude? After all, an 
excellent system of road and rail 
communication is necessary to 
reach the raw material to these 
industies and also for the 
distribution of the finished products. 

The state government is aware of 
the problem. For the purpose, the 
Left Front regime has approached 
the World Bank for a Rs 911 crore 
loan. A major part of this money will 
go into improving the existing road 
netw^ork in the state The 
government also plans to invite 
private entrepreneurs, both 
domestic and foreign, to build roads 
and highways. 

As far as telecommunication 
facilities are concerned, very little 
needs to be done as the state is 
already connected with the rest of 
the world through telephones and 
pagers. And cellular phones have 
just been launched in Calcutta. 
Internet connectivity is also 
available on a commercial basis. 

How will all these affect the 
employment situation in West 
Bengal? Till 30 September 1990, the 
number of registered unemployed 
in the state was 47.72 lakh. The 
number increased to 50.08 lakh in 
1994, showing an increase of 2.4 
lakh. If the agricultural growth is 
maintained at the current rate, the 
government expects that an 
additional 1.5 lakh people will find 
employment for 300 days in a year. 

In addition, 1.62 lakh will be 
absorbed in pisciculture, animal 
husbandry, power, construction, 
transport and in the service sector. 

While this may take care of the 
increase in unemployment, an 
answer to the question as to what 
the 50-lakh-odd unemployed will 
do remains to be found. 
Self-employement may be the way 


out and the chief minister, in recent 
times, has repeatedly harped on this 
aspect. Employment generation is a 
function of the market and the 
government can only act as a 
facilitator. 

What can the entrepreneur in 
West Bengal expect from the labour 
force? In the last two years, there has 
been a marked improvement in 
industrial relations in the state. As 
the accompanying chart shows, the 
number of strikes — the erstwhile 
favourite tool of West Bengal's 
militant Marxist trade unions to 
beat the management with — have 
come down. What is significant is 
that 98 per cent of the man-days lost 



B.M. Khaitan: planning is all 


in 1994 was because of lock-outs 
declared by the management. The 
spurt of industrial activities is also 
reflected by the decline in the 
number of cases of lay-offs. 

Industrialists operating in West 
Bengal agree that there has been a 
change of attitude among the trade 
unions. After a long long time, 
corporate objectives are finding a 
greater space in the trade unions' 
scheme of things. And this change 
has become possible through 
communication among union 
leaders, workers and tne 
management. This proves that if one 
wants to talk about modernisation, 
about bringing in technology, then 
one must carry the trade unions and 
the workers with him. 

And that brings us to the question 
of the new work culture which West 
Bengal's political leadership is 
trying to project. Work culture is a 
function of opportunities. The state 
government is making a sincere 
effort to create an environment for 
industry to thrive. Through land 
reforms and the Panchayati Raj, the 
social systems are in place. Now it is 
for the industrialists and the 
workforce to seize the initiative and 
build on it. ■ j 
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Born in the so'f of East Bengal (now 
Bangladesh) Peerless ha^ withstood 
the lest of time. To eventually 
emerge as a premier service- 
oriented mega corporate gioup - 
Peerless Group. Occupying a 
prestigious niche in the corporate 
map of India Expanding its horizon 
with vast infiastructural resources 
Catering to diverse needs of 
the people Tra vers i ng va rious 
avenues c^f business - small savings, 
housing finance, capital market 
related service, retailing ccjnsumer 
durables, marketing tea, jute, 
fertilizers, real estates, support 
service in oil exploration with 
sub'Sea engineering technology, 
hospitality with hotels and travels, 
health-care and hc^spital, computer, 
electronics, solar-energy powered 
automobiles, export and 
international trade - the 
list is long and elaborate. 


But behind all these, there exists a common factor- 
"impeccable service" which constitutes a springboard for the 
multidimensional growth and flourish of Peerless Croup. Inspiring it to scale 
ever newer heights of achievements. And to reach out globally. 

Peerless Group 

3, Esplanade East, Calcutta 7()0 069 

Peeness Group 
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Aiming high 

The Peerless Group makes rapid strides in a liberalised era 


C an one imagine West 
Bengal without the 
Peerless Group of 
companies? It's 
difficult. Now that 
growth' is the 'in' word in West 
Bengal and all economic indices are 
pointing towards a steady build-up 
towards prosperity, the company 
which is perhaps contributing the 
most in this new industrial 
environment is the Peerless. 
Peerless' success story is a 
combination of brilliant ideas, 
capable managerial team, a 
hard-working labour force and an 
excellent marketing strategy. And 
given all this, no wonder. Peerless is 
planning big and aiming high. 

Set up with an initial subscribed 
capital of Rs 300, in 1932, in what is 
no\^ Bangladesh, Peerless has 
followed a chequered path. 
Beginning as an insurance 
company, it is thriving as a 
predominantly non-banking 
savings company. But interestingly, 
over the past ten years, the company 
has made stead\ and deep inroads 
into more and more areas of 
industrial and economic activity — 
areas where it had no significant 
presence before. And in this sense, 
the Peerless has played, and looks 
determined to play a crucial role in 
the industrial revival of Bengal. 

Peerless' areas of interest are as 
diverse as housing and health, hotel 
and travels, fertilisers, jute, cars and 
computer software. And all this is a 
sure sign that the company wants a 
headstart over others likely to join 
the race. For instance, while Peerless 
Abasan Finance Ltd, which went 
public in 1993, and was originally a 
Peerless subsidiary, offers easy 
housing loans. Peerless Shipping & 
Oilfield Services provides 
sophisticated sub-sea engineering 
technology in off-shore oil field 
operations. 


B 


ut. Peerless is not ignoring the 
state's tested strength in 
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violation of pollution norms 


From TIDE WATER OIL CO (INDIA) LTD. MEMBER YULE GROUP 
Regd OHIO*: YUto Hqu 9« 8 Dr Ra/endra Prasad Sarani Calcuna 700001 


ZCf you ^hlnlc irlils 

Is a. small price 

pay for breaklng- 

ye^ axiotilier’ rule, 

thlnlc asjalzi. . . 

Every time your vehicle spews lethal 
carbon monoxide, many end up paying a 
lot more. With headaches, anaemia, high 
bloi)d pressure, nervous disorders, 
bronchitis, tuberculosis and even cancer^ 

Think about it. Stop your car from 
polluting the environment. Or you could 
be paying the ultimate price. 

• Buy fuel from authorised outlets 
only. 

• Service your vehicle regularly 

• Use Mitsubishi engine oils with 
minimum sulphur content 

• Check for pollution from authorised 
auto emission centres 

A MITSUBISHI OIL 

Technology for clean energy 

e 
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traditional sectors like jute. The 
company is planning such 
innovative products as paper and 
furniture from jute and is in 
constant touch with experts in 
Bangladesh and several western 
countries, Holland to name one, 
where the requisite technology is 
available. 

"In this new climate of industrial 
optimism," says Peerless joint 
managing director S.K. Roy, "the 
options are endless." No wonder, 
iPs difficult to contradict him, 
because the company is engaged in 
projects which would have been 
deemed unviable only five years 
ago. 

The solar car project in 
collaboration with Frazer-Nash 
Research Ltd. of England is a case in 
point. In fact, the company is on its 
way to assembling the country's 
first 100 solar battery-operated 
vehicles which would be ready for 
export to Malayasia in December. 
Fitted out with components 
manufactured at different private 
and public sector units, these 



P.C. Sen: hopeful 


NTPC gives you the 
power to grow 


1600 MW \ ^ 
of power for \ 
industrial needsX 
in West Bengal\ 
- from Farakka STPR 


I he fourth of NTPC's power projects in the 
country, the Farakka Super Thermal Power 
Project is eastern India's largest power station, 
k With completion of its second phase, 
Farakka STPP is now geared for 
commercial generation of 1600 MW of 
electricity at a Plant Load Factor of 
80%-much above the national 
average -for industrial powei 
"v needs in West Bengal. 

N. Providing all the energy you 

N. need for growth. 


1^1 

National Thermal Power Corporation Limited 

(A Government of India Enterprise) 

Farakka Supar Thermal Power Project 





eco-friendly cars. Peerless asserts, 
will be ideal for a fuel-starved 
nation like India. 

On the fertiliser front too, Peerless 
company has drawn up ambitious 
projects. It is planning to tie up with 
the state-owned West Bengal Agro 
Industries Corporation Ltd 
(WBAIC) for a joint venture project. 
Under the scheme, the existing 
compost fertiliser unit at Bantala, on 
the eastern fringes of Calcutta, will 
be hived off as a separate company. 
Peerless will pick up 49 per cent of 
the equity through its subsidiary. 
Peerless Developers, while the 
balance of 51 per cent will be held by 
WBAIC. It is estimated that the 
project, which will require an 
investment of Rs 17 crore, will 



Peerless Hospital: providing 
hi-tech health care 

produce 155 tonne of fertiliser per 
day. 

What's more, determined to 
make a break in the recent airlines 
revolution in the country. Peerless is 
also planning to float its own 
air-link service. According to 
Peerless sources, its airlink will 
connect Calcutta with the district 
headquarters and some important 
business destinations in the 
north-east. ’’The idea/’ says C.L. 
Bannerjee, a senior Peerless 
executive, "is to reach out to places 
that have growth potentials." 

Given the company-profile, it is 
not surprising that Peerless has 
emerged as a significant business 
house in the state and is making the 
best out of the Left Front regime's 
perestroika. • 
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’The atmosphere 
is investor 
friendly” 

S.K. Roy, Peerless' joint managing director, 
on his company's role in 
West Bengal's industrial revival 

Ever since Sunil Kami Roy, better and strikes, closures, and lockouts 

known now as S.K Roy, joined the t om- were the names of the game. Now, 
pany as a young man 'n / 96H, old-timers suddenly we are told that the state 
have seen in him enttf prise, leadership is on the threshold of a grand 
and other qualities that characterised industrial revival. Isn't this absurd? 

his illustrious father, Radhashyam Roy, 

who founded Peerless. Currently at the Absolutely not. West Bengal is 

helm of affairs as the Joint managing clearly back on the road to industrial 

director, S. K. Roy is convinced that recovery. And 1 am quite positive 

West Bengal is poised for a spectacular about five years time, the 

industrial growth and that Peerless has state will regain its former pride of 
a key role to play in it. Excerpts from the place on the country's industrial 
interview: map. 



S.K. Roy: "West Bengal will regain its pride of place in another five 
years" 


Q: For almost two decades West Q: Can you justify your optimism? 
Bengal was a forbidden land for A: Oh yes. Easily. By rattling off a set 

investors. The state became syno- of facts and figures relating to invest- 
n)rmou8 with industrial sickness, ment enquiries and proposals receiv- 
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Virgin Beaches. Unspoilt hills. A home away from home. 

At Peerless, it’s our constant endeavour to make your Business or Pleasure 
unforgettable, out-of-this-world experience. Where you’re not just another tourist on 
a guided tour. 

Peerless offers you a choice of hotels and resorts at five places-from the celestial 
reaches at Leh to the heart of Calcutta. And, coming up soon, vacationer’s paradise 
at Goa. 

So, drop in at Peerless-whether you’re on Business or just want to get away from 
it all. It will bring you closer to the natural elements of life. 



FOR RHSERVATION AND INFORMATION : 


CALCUTTA 

DELHI 

BOMBAY 

AHMEDABAD 


^ : (033) 243-0301A)2/03/248-7181/7197, FAX: (033)248-G65(V810B 
^ : (011)3329399/3739661.FAX: (011)3353495 
1 : (022) 2651500/2652332/2652566, FAX : (022) 262-4606 
i : (079)447148, FAy (079)460193 
••• CORPORATE OFFICE ••• 



PEERLESS HOTELS LTD 60. EVEREST HOUSE 
46C. J.L NEHRU ROAD. CALCUTTA -700 071 
PHONE NO 248-8144/8421/8422. FAX NO 248-8108 
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ed by the state over the past couple 
of years. But even without that, you 
are aware of a definitive change of 
mood an\ong investors. The general 
perception is that the atmosphere is 
investor-friendly—a vital precondi¬ 
tion for any sustained growth. 

Q: What has brought about this 
change? I mean what specific 
^ factor... 

A: No one factor. It's a combination 
of factors really, political stability 
being the most crucial of them. Besi¬ 
des, if you accept that the power 

E osition in Bengal is comfortable, 
ibour unrest is minimal and rural 
income and demand for consumer 
durables are on the rise, the state, 
with its industrial tradition, its skil¬ 
led, intelligent labour force, its high¬ 
ly motivated pool of managerial 
brains and above all, chief minister 
Jyoti Basu's initiative, should be a 
very sensible destination for the 
investor... 

Q: Are you talking about the MoUs 
that are being signed by the state 
government? 

A: Yes, 1 am talking about MoUs and 
giving them their due importance. 
Now that the licence-permit raj is 
over and tie-ups are increasingly via¬ 
ble, it s perfectly logical that the 
government would actively woo 
investors and try to sign up as many 
of them as possible. J am happy that 
actual and potential investors in 
other states and those abroad are 
showing renewed interest in 
Bengal. This vindicates our stand, 
for, we at Peerless never lost faith in 
the state's inherent resilience and 
grew even in those troubled years. 

Q: In this liberalised era^ what kind 
of role do you see for yourself? 

A: For more than haif-a-century, we 
have been in the service sector. This 
will remain our thrust area. But like 
all growing corporate bodies we are 
also open about non-traditional 
areas of entrepreneurship. We are 
expanding and we hope to keep up 
this momentum. 

Q: Could you elaborate? 

A: See, we began as a non-banking 
savings company, and by and large 
continue to be that. But now we are 
also into housing, sub-sea enginee¬ 
ring, oil exploration, computer soft¬ 


ware, hotels and travel, hospital and 
health care, fly-ash bricks, electric 
cars and what not. 

Q: Could you tell us something 
about your most recent projects? 

A: There are many. There is one, for 
instance, in the ari?a of food process¬ 
ing for which we have already sign¬ 
ed an MoU with a US-based NRl. To 
be set up as a joint venture, the US 
$10 million, export-oriented project 
will prepare veg and non-veg pro¬ 
cessed food 75 per cent of which will 
be bought back by our US partner 


The unique thing about the product 
will be that once packed it will last at 
least 18 months even without refrige¬ 
ration. The state government will 
have an equity participation and has 
offered five acres of land near the 
airport. 

We also have plans for a viscose 
staple fibre unit in north Bengal, 
once again in the joint sector. The 
technology, which involves extrac¬ 
tion of tree fibres for subsequent pro¬ 
cessing into pulp and yarn, will 
require an outlay which can range 
between Rs 200 crore and Rs 600 


crore depending on llie .size of the 
plantation. 1 should also mention 
another possible tie-up with the US- 
based Western Union. In fact, they 
have already sent us a draft agree¬ 
ment. The project aims to ensure spe¬ 
ed and ease in money transfer. 

Under the propose'd system, if 
you want to send money to someo¬ 
ne, say, in New York, all you will 
have to do is to let us know the name 
and address of the recipient and the 
amount you want to remit. We will 
pass the instruction to our agent in 
New York via satellite. He will make 


sure that your party receives the 
money without having to step out of 
home. 1 am sure you also know 
about our tie-up with the UK-based 
Frazer-Nash Research Ltd. In fact, 
we are already producing solar cars 
the first 100 of which will be ready 
by December for export to 
Malayasia. 

Q: Quite impressive... 

A: Yes. We have more projects in the 
pipeline. And at Peerless, we are full 
of ideas. 1 am sure you will agree it's 
good to be in Bengal. • 
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TOWARDS 
NEW FRONTIERS... 


Development Consultants, 
pioneers in consulting 
engineering in India, is 
constantly striving to 
provide you with 
tomorrow’s design today. 
To remain on the 
cutting edge of technology 
and meet the challenges 
of changing times. 

Defence, Space, 

Nuclear Power, 

Computer Software, 
Environment Protection... 
a hard - driving and 
inventive group of 
engineers and technologists 
at DC are making 
significant contributions 
to these and other y 

high-tech areas. j/V 

New horizons are 
opening up as DC Group 
participates in 
Private Power Generation, 
builds a 

World Trade Centre, 
enters the arenas of 
Telecommunications and 
Office Automation, 
prepares to operate 
a superfast ferry service 
on the Hooghly, 
launches a journals on 
Science and Technology... 


DC moves towards new 
frontiers with confidence 














Development Consultants 

24B, Park Street, Calcutta-700 016 India 

Phones: 29-7601-05 & 249-7609-12 

Fax: 29-0338 & 249-2897 

Telex: 021-5823 DCPL IN & 021-5824 KUU IN 

Cable: ASKDEVCONS 
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On the fast track 

Haldia is the hub of industrial activity in West Bengal 


S trategically located at the 

confluence of the Hoogly and 
Haldi rivers and arouna 200 
km from Calcutta, Haldia is the hub 
of all the present industrial activities 
in West Bengal. Though a number of 
large industrial units are already 
located here, investor^ are making a 
beeline for this small town in 
Midnapore district since it is both 
well-connected by river and road 
transport and also because land is 
still cheap and easy to find. 

In tact, Haldia was conceived as 
an industrial township because of 
its easy accessibility. But it was not 
till the early Sixties that industries 
started coming As such public 
sector giants like Indian Oil and 
Hindustan Fertiliser set up units 
here, large tracts of barren land were 
converted into mini townships 



Haldia: the future is bright 


complete with schoc^ls, colleges, 
recreation facilities and shopping 
complexes. Several small and 
medium-scale units also opened 
factories in Haldia. 

Encouraged by the initial 
respcMise, the Planning Commission 
appointed a study team to look into 
the industrial prospects of Haldia in 
1964. And in 1979, the West Bengal 
government declared Haldia as a 
'Planning Area'. 

The development of Haldia 
received a boost after the Haldia 
Port, commissioned in the late 
Fifties, was modernised in 1977, 
making it capable of handling large 
ships. Subsequently, the state 
government formed the Haldia 
Development Authority (HDA) and 
the Haldia Notified Area Authority 


SET UP YOUR 



anywhere in West Bengal 


WEST BENGAL FINANCIAL 
CORPORATION HAS 
THE REQUISITE PACKAGE 
FOR YOU 


If you are in Small or Mediurr Scale Sector and looking 
for financial assistance for your veiiture, WBFC is here to 
assist you. 

Assistance for setting up a new industrial unit or Diversifying/Modernising/ 
Expanding your existing unit. Assistance to entrepreneurs including rural 
artisans, women, and medical practitioners. Easy-term loans under 
various categories and schemes. WBFC offers all this and more. 


Write or call us for details 

WEST BENGAL FINANCIAL CORPORATION 

12A N«aji SuUus Road. 3fd & 401 floor. Calcufla-TOO 001 Plione: 220.0055/4954/3259. Fax {91) (33) 220-1250 


PARCHAV 










ENTREPRENEURS 
WHATEVER BE YOUR NEED 
WEST BENGAL 
HAS IT 



NATURAL RESOURCES & INDUSTRIAL 
RAW MATERIALS 

DEVELOPED LAND, WATER, POWER AND 
COAL GAS 

MODERN COMMUNICATION FACILITIES AND 
TRANSPORT SYSTEM 

SKILLED WORK FORCE AND TRAINED 
MANAGERS 

PEACEFUL ATMOSPHERE WITH WELL 
DEVELOPED SOCIAL & CULTURAL 
INFRASTRUCTURE 

A HELPFUL GOVERNMENT AND FRIENDLY 
PEOPLE 

ATTRACTIVE INCENTIVES FROM THE STATE 
GOVERNMENT 


SO, IF YOU ARE PLANNING AN INDUSTRY IN INDIA 

COME TO WEST BENGAL ' 


GOVERNMENT OF WEST BENGAL 
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(HNAA) to coordinate the 
development of Haldia's 
infrastructure. 

But are Haldia's infrastructural 
facilities adequate to meet the 
sudden rush of industries? Though 
communication and power are no 
headaches for the authorities, land 
is, "Since 1994, the demand for land 
has surpassed existing availability," 
says M. V. Rao, chief executive 
officer of HD A, adding, "We need at 
least 5,000 acres to meet the 
requirements of the industries 
which are expected to come up in 


It has also decided to locate 
industries of the same nature in one 
area. Known as "zoning of 
industries", this concept is 
extremely popular abroad. 

HDA IS also aware of the fact that 
once industries come in, there will 
be a great demand for housing 
complexes A blueprint has been 
drawn up and care has been taken to 
see to it that residential areas are 
outside the factory limits. Haldia in 
this respect is a planned industrial 
town More schools, colleges and 
hospitals have also been proposed 



two years time. This year, we have 
plans to acquire at least 1,800 to 
2,000 acres of land." 

Water required by the industry is 
presently being supplied by HDA's 
existing project. It nas a capacity of 
treating 20 million gallons of water 
per day. But Rao says that after three 
years, the requirement will be more 
than 30 million gallon^ per day. The 
capacity of the HDA's present plant 
is oeing raised to 40 million gallons 
per day in anticipation of this. 

Industry means pollution and 
more industries mean more 
pollution. To tackle this problem, 
the HDA has appointed a 
Delhi-based consultancy firm to 
conduct a thorough study of the 
environment and suggest remedies. 


by the HDA to meet the demands of 
the people. 

Haldia's unique selling 
proposition to prospective investors 
is that it offers modem port 
facilities, a well-planned industrial 
infrastructure, environmental 
planning and a steady power 
supply. Rao says that there is a great 
opportunity for large/medium 
scale industries and downstream 
units like petrochemicals, fertilisers, 
oil refineries, chemicals, ship 
building/repairing/breaking 
engineering, electronics, steel, 
automobiles, textiles and the like. 

Both HDA and HNAA are now 
helping investors to reduce project 
gestation time by assisting in 
procedural formalities. Industries in 


Active 




IOC (LPG storage & bottling) 

IOC (Maldia-Barauni pipeline) 

IBP (LPG storage) 

Kolmac Chemicals (PVC) 

Beta Naptha (Chemical complex)_ 

Matadin Agarwal (Newsprint) " 7 
Somany Pilkington (Ceramic tiles) 7. 
Hyderabad Industries *7 

Anita International (HPL - Downetreinfi) 
ApeejayLtd (Steel plant) 

Bengal Waterproof (HPL downstream) 
GOTCO (India) (LPG) 

Modern India Concast 
(Integrated Steel Plant) 

Birla Eastern (Pig iron) 

20 Micron (Filler Manufacturing) 

Birla Slag Cement Plant 


Pending proposals 


Balmer Lawrie (LPG $tora(|0)\ \ / 

■spat Alloys (LPG storage) 

Carbac Holding (LPG bottling) 

Hindusthan Storage & OistrttwtlOn 
(Petroleum products storage) _ 

Allied Resins & Chem 
Texmaco Ltd. (LPG) 

Kap Steel Ltd (Steel plant) ; *^1 


Proposals in planning stage i 


Meplac Udyog (Oil refinery) 

SSI Units 

TItagarh Steels (Newspi1{ig 
Elque Polyester (PTA) 

Chaterjee Group (Refinery & pCMfpr 
MSL Industries (LDPE Pn4^ 

Shrachi Securities (ReHnery) ^ _ 

HPL- Downstream Induetrlfe • 

Polyparks (Small units-downAriH# 

Patton Tanks Ltd. (Ookl roiffiig iiorii 
Bharat Indhan Udyog 
(Petroleum Products storage) 

Raymond Synthetics (PTill) 

Kothari Industrial Coiporatipn, 

Eastern India LPG (Liquid 
Export Promotion Induatrlee 

Infographic Nilratan Malty 




the priority sectors are assured of 
land within 4-5 months. They also 
take care of building the approach 
roads and offer assistance in getting 
water and power supply 
connections. 

Among the large projects that has 
been taken up in Haldia is the Rs 
3,600-crore Haldia Petrochemicals. 
Industry biggies like Hindustan 
Lever Limited, Chloride Industries 
Limited, Shaw Wallace, Eureka 
Chemicals are among those who 
already have set up units in Haldia. • 
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Small and steady 

Dipen Ghosh, chairman, WBSIC Ltd, examines the role of the 
cottage and small scale industries in the new economic 
environment in West Bengal 



Small scale industries: forging ahead 


E ven after more than five 
decades since 
Independence, majority 
of the country's revenue 
from the secondary 
sector is generated by the cottage 
and the small scale industries (SSIs). 
And over the years, alone with other 
sectors in the economy, the SSIs 
have come of age. Today, most of 
the big industries depend on the SSI 
sector for ancillaries and millions of 
people make their livlihood out of 
them. And in West Bengal, too, the 
SSIs have contributed to the new 
economic environment. 

In fact, in the last two decades, the 
cottage and the small scale 
industries have made significant 
strides under the Jyoti Basu-led Left 
Front regime. According to 
government reports, upto 31 March, 
1995, as many as 4,35,788 registered 
SSI units employing arouncT28 lakh 
workers are operating in the state. 
The report states that in the last five 
years, the growth rate of the SSI 
units in West Bengal has been 
around 25 per cent. Moreover, there 
has been a remarkable development 
in technological know-how and in 
the quality of products. 

And this can be gauged by the fact 
that the SSIs are now expanding into 
arenas which were hitherto 
dominated only by the big 
industrial houses. For instance, the 
SSIs have now diversified into the 
production of pharmaceuticals, 
chemicals, electronic and 
petro-chemical by-products and 
goods. 

But all this has been possible 
because of the West Bengal 
government's new liberalised 
industrial policy. In order to 
increase the production in the SSI 
units, the state government has 
offered attractive incentives to the 
SSIs. Such as liberal procedures, 
excellent infrastructure, intimate 


guidance through Entrepreneurship 
Development Programes and 
services which are essential for 
bridging the gap in marketing the 
finished products. 

Y et, a major obstacle in the 

process of economic growth in 
West Bengal comes from the 
Centre's new economic policy 
which provides for free entry of big 
capital, both domestic and foreign, 
in the small scale sector. This has 
made the SSI entrepreneurs 
apprehensive of falling prey to the 
market forces and big-time market 
players. The SSIs feel that this will 
eventually make them lose control 
over their production units. 

And, even if one considers such 
apprehensions to be absurd, it 
cannot be ignored that the 
aggressive oehaviour of the big 
capitalists and excessive market 


competition will eventually lead to 
the clogging of the input and output 
routes of the SSIs. 

Nevertheless, in order to 
overcome this difficuty, the West 
Bengal Small Industries 
Corporation Ltd. (WBSIC), the 
premier SSI promotional agency of 
the state government, has drawn up 
a comprtensive organisational * 
programme for the small scale units 
to develop new techniques of 
production and eff/ cient 
management of input and output 
sources. 

Moreover, ways and means are 
also being work^ out to help the 
SSI units to overcome their 
cash-crunch, particularly because of 
the banks' apathy to give the SSIs 
substantial financial assistance. This 
programme includes, among other 
things, development of collective 
agglomeration of SSI units. 
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WEST BENGAL THE FOUNTAINHEAD OF A NEW-POWER 

West Bengal has made a striking feat during the couple of months of 
gruelling summer this year. 

A record has been set in Power-supply. There has been an increase 
in Plant Load Factor. And uninterrupted supply has been ensured. 

This success has sparked off new hopes and endeavours. The 
industrial enterprises are also benefited. The manufacturing units are 
into production in full stream and their capacity multiplied. More modem 
irrigation is now available for the betterment of cultivation. This fresh 
spirit is shaping the future of industry in West Bengal. 

Nominal load-shedding has provided the common man a sigh of relief. 
Upto March 24,1994, the demand for power was 2231 MW, which has 
been met to set a record. 

This success is no miracle. 

Firm determination of the Left Front Government has helped it tide 
over odds and adversities and ensure optimum production. 

The success is due to the modernisation as well as the maintenance 
of the existing power generating plants, and the highest production and 
uninterrupted supply of the new ones. That is why, the glow of 
electricity has brightened the remote villages. 

West Bengal, with the relentless endeavours of the Left Front 
Government will emerge as a source of a new power in days to come. 
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specialisation in product and services in setting up 
product-wise intergrated modern industrial complex. 

These SSI complexes will provide backward and 
forward linkage, design and specification backups, 
electricity, water, roads, etc. What's more, trade marts, 
banks, telecommunication network, export windows, 
R&D centres, warehouses, etc., will also be provided in 
these complex to enable the SSI units to be self-sufficien t. 

I n West Bengal, most of the registered small scale 
units are concentrated in the districts of Calcutta, 
north andsouth 24-Parganas, Hooghly, Howrah, 
Burdwan and Midnapore. In fact, almost 25 per cent of 
the total SSI units of the state is located in these districts. 
However, at the same time, steps are being taken to 
develop new SSI units in the districts which are hitherto 
industrially backward. 

For example, Purulia is a lac-growing district, but 92 
to 95% of its products are exported abroad mostly in the 
form of raw materials or semi-finished state. A recent 
study revealed that as many as 26 lac-based industries 
can be developed in Purulia, if proper infrastructural, 
marketing and other facilities are provided. 

Similarly, Birbhum is rich with minerals like china 
clay. But its entire output goes out of the district as raw 
materials for manufacturing value-added products 
elsewhere. To check such drain of products, the WBSIC 
has planned to make an in-depth study of district-wise 
industrial CTowth potential and develop growth 
centres in the districts, which will be based on 
distinctive advantages enjoyed by them. Already, 
acquisition of land for this purpose has started in 
several districts of West Bengal. 

Moreover, as the SSI units are becoming vulnerable 
to the so-called "market-friendly" competition 
generated by the Centre's new economic policy, the 
WBSIC has launched a project for marketing the 
consumer products manufactured in the SSI sector 
under a common brand name through authorised sale 
outlets. For instance, detergent is being marketed 
under a common brand name called "WEBSI". 
Similarly, other commodities would soon be brought 
under the fold of this project. 

The WBSIC is also taking steps to fulfill the input 
needs of the small scale sector, which will enable them 
to procure inputs at a minimum possible cost. Efforts 
are underway to draw up a comprehensive plan for 
providing services to small industrial units to meet 
their financial needs. A "Single Window Clearance" 
mechanism for extending escort services to the small 
entrepreneurs would soon be opened. 

To sum up, in any process of economic development, 
growth of small sector is vital for a well-balanced 
economic growth of a country. Because, this sector 
plays an important role in the supplementary 
production capacity of the large and and medium 
sectors. West Bengal's industrial scenario is now in the 
midst of unprecedented changes and this should not 
supplant but supplement the growth of the SSI sector. 
Thus, the SSI must not be deprived of its legitimate 
share in the economic development that follows in the 
wake of West Bengal's new drive for industrialisation. • 
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Return of the golden fibre 

Value-added jute products could well revive the ailing 
industry in West Bengal 


J ute has been one ot the 

traditional industries in West 
Bengal. Till the mid-Sixties, a 
significant portion of the industrial 
activity in tW state revolved around 
the numerous jute mills that dot the 
banks of Hooghly in Calcutta. In 
fact, many flourishing merchant 
houses in jthe city owe their origin to 
jute trading. 

Till recently, jute was regarded as 
a down-market utility fibre and was 
used mainly by the packaging and 
carpet-backing industry. But today, 
this image of the golden fibre is 
undergoing a change. Of late, jute is 
becoming an integral part of the 
multifibre textile scenario. So much 


so that jute is now considered as a 
chic and fashionable textile material. 

What's more, on the utility front, 
there has been a sudden revival of 
interst in jute packaging because of 
its bio-degradable nature. 

Compared to plastics and 
polyethelyn-based packaging 
material, jute is considereil to be 
eco-friendly. 

In the last three years, the Centre, 
the West Bengal government and 
the United Nations Development 
Programme (UNDP) have spent 
considerable amount of money in 
research and development. And in 
April this year, the Jute 
Entrepreneurs Assistance 


Programme has been launched in 
order to increase the demand for 
jute fibre and to ensure better 
remunerative prices for 
jute-growing farmers. 

The result: a wide range of 
value-added jute goods like tine jute 
fibre, yarn and blended yarn, and a 
variety of jute and blenaed fabrics 
which have textile and garment 
applications. What's more, 
fasnionable bags, chappals, 
automobile accessories, etc., are 
now being made from jute. 
According to a study conducted by 
the state government, the total 
output of value-added jute goods 
have gone up in the last three years. 
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Value-added jute products: great hit 
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In 1992-93, the output was 61,660 
tonne, which went upto 70,193 
tonne in 1993-94 and to 84,203 tonne 
in 1994-95. 

Jute experts say that the future of 
the jute mills is closely linked with 
these value-added products, which 
have so far been well received both 
in the domestic and international 
markets. In fact, jute mills like 
Champdany, Cheviot and Hastings 
have already started producing the 
fine and blended yarns. 

Champdany has reportedly 
acquired defunct production 
facilities in and around Calcutta in 
order to convert them into mini jute 
mills. 

Another factor has contributed to 
the hectic activity in jute circles in 
Calcutta. So far, West Bengal had 
enjoyed a near-monopoly in jute 
cultivation and production in the 
country. But following concerted 
efforts by UNDP and the Centre, 
more and more areas in 
Maharashtra and Kerala are coming 
under jute cultivation. 

While the domestic consumption 
of raw jute has maintained an 
upward trend, the 1994-95 export 
target of Rs 400 crore has been 
exceeded. And diversified jute 
goods contributed Rs 72 crore to 
this. Encouraged by the success of 
the value-adaed jute goods in the 
international market. Jute 
Manufacturers Development 
Council (JDMC), a government 
statutory body, is now holding a 
road-show in the US. It is also 
planning to organise an 
international conference in 
December this year in Calcutta. The 
conference. Jute India 95, will 
concentrate on the value-added 
products. 

However, it is too early to claim a 
turn-around of the jute industry in 
Bengal. Because the traditional 
segment, which is a major revenue 
earner, is still plagued by 
speculative behaviour and 
labour-management conflicts. But 
there are indications that the 
value-added segment of the jute 
industry will open up. If this 
happens, then this sick industry can 
well look forward to sunny days. 

And that can only mean better 
times for the 1.5 lakh workers and 
nearly 40 lakh jute growers in West 
Bengal. ■ 


Exclusive business zone 

Falta is West Bengal's new growth centre 


P romoted by the West Bengal 
Infrastructure Development 
Corporation, the 85-acre Falta 
Export Processing Zone (EPZ) in 
West Bengal is emerging as an 
important growth centre. In 
keeping with the industrial 
resurgence in the state, the ruling 
Left Front regime is taking steps 
to set-up new industrial units in 
this 100 per cent export-oriented 
centre of production. 


This became apparent during 
chief minister Jyoti Basu's visit to 
Falta in November 1994. In a 
public meeting in Falta, Jyoti 
Basu told the gathering that the 
growth centre will not be 
neglected anymore and that 
greater job opportunities will be 
created for the locals in the new 
industrial units. And indeed the 
promises were not empty. 

On 28 November, 1994, amidst 
much fanfare, Basu flagged off 
several new projects with 
investment to the tune of over Rs 
200 crore at the Falta growth 
centre. Soon, other private 
companies anounced their pans 
for Falta. 

The Associated Cement 
Company (ACC) is investing Rs 
150 crore for expanding its 
operations in Falta in the next 
couple of years. Other projects in 
the pipeline include the Rs 
45-crore synthetic ferric oxide 


plant of ACC, a Rs 65-crore 
cotton yarn spinning unit of the 
Pacific Cotspin and the industrial 
valves unit of Delta Corporation. 
A three-star hotel will also come 
up in this area. 

According to government 
sources, more and more 
industries are showing interest in 
Falta So far, land has been 
allotted to 17 industrial units, but 
many more applications are 


pending before the state. To m^et 
this growing demand, the 
government has plans to acquire 
more land for Falta. 

The state government is also 
doing all it can to provide 
infrastructural support to the 
industries in Falta. It has decided 
to build a private port and a jetty 
meant exclusively for this zone. 
WhaPs more, since these 
sophisticated units require 
skilled labour, the Left Front 
regime has plans to set up a 
polytechnic in the area to train 
the locals. 

The chief minister is 
understandably excited and the 
development of Falta is among 
the priorities of his government. 
"The export zone will help in 
creating a favourable investment 
environment and it will bring in 
the best of technology in the 
state," he opined. ■ 



The Falta export zone: great potential 
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STEP TO YOUR 
GLOBAL RECOGNITION 



Offers 

i'. ^ 

Developed land, built-up space, 
uninterrupted power, latest tele¬ 
communication system, container 
handl ins jetty, on the spot customs 
clearance. 

g iNCEN i rvr.'-> 

I Duty free import, Central/State Govt, 
f Tax & Duty exemption, subsidy, 

I Income Tax Holiday. 


For further details please contact. 


n>0 FALTA 
EXPORT 
PROCESSING 
ZONE 



Government of India, 

Ministry of Commerce 

SNDMSOBuildins 

(4TH FLOOR), NIZAM PALACE, 

CALCUnA-700020 

TEL = 247-2263,40-4092 

FAX = 247-7923 


FEPZ GIVES you A SPECIAL IDENl ITY IN THE INTERNATIONAL MARKET. 


■ ComMned 
oiTon 

L ast week, three new joint 
ventures in the 
automobile sector were 
planned or signed. In the first 
round of bidding, the HMT 
board has agreed to partner 
with Escorts Limited to 
make tractors, but a second 
round is still there. Escorts’ 
bid was highest (Rs 13 crore) 
in the joint venture in which 
it will have 51 per cent stake, 
and L&T was a close second 
with a bid of Rs 117 crorc. 
Mahindra & Mahindra’s 
(M&M) bid was rejected 
earlier. Both L&T and 
M&M are taking legal 
advice. The joint venture is 
yet to be approved by the 
industry ministry. 

Ford Motor Company and 
M&M have applied to the 
Foreign Investment 
Promotion Board to form a 
50-.S0 joint-venture 
company that will make 
Ford Escort and Ford Fiesta 
cars, and over time, other 
Ford vehicles. Both partners 
plan to invest $ 8(X) million. 
Earlier, Ford had acquired 
six per cent of M&M’s 
equity. 

A Volkswagen- E icher 
joint-venture company is to 
be finalised this month. A 
decision was held up 
because of the government’s, 
policy to levy import duty on 
kits and insistence on a 
certain minimum level of 
local content in the 
manufacturing process. It’s 
also not clear what cars will 
be introduced in India. 
Earlier, there were plans to 
introduce tlie Volkswagen 
models including the City 
mobile. Now, the decision is 
restricted to only bringing 
out a car that costs less than 
Rs 6 lakh. In the second 
phase, there are plans to 
introduce the Audi 8 model. 

■ GoodtMings 

A mong the economic 
editors happiest to hear 


HEARD AT SHASTRIBHAVAN 

Tliisift tti« to iHiy slums. I would ff I 
had Ills UKMioy 

MANMOHAN SINGH ATTHE ECONOMIC 
EDITORS’CONFERENCE 


out Montek Singh 
Ahluwaliaat their 
conference in New Delhi last 
week were those from 
Bombay who cover the slock 
exchange. At first, they 


couldn’t believe what the 
finance secretary was 
saying. Then they broke out 
in smiles, and after the 
conference, they were 
milling around him to get all 


EVENT OF THE WEEK 


The government proposes a regulatory body 
to oversee the insurance sector 


If it gets through Parliament, it will 
show the government’s scriou.sness 
about reforms. Last week, the Union 
M Cabinet approved the setting up of an 
insurance regulatory authority (IRA) on 
SHBI. It will be 

administrative in nature until Parliament 
makes it statutory, and the government is giving itself 
three months to sec this happen. 

Meanwhile, an interim sort of IRA has been established 
This will replace the controller of insurance (COl) but will 
remain within the finance ministry. This had to t)e done 
because before the insurance sector can be opened to 
privateers, there has to be an independent IRA, as all the 
large insurance companies arc government-owned just 
now. 

The Malhotra Committee had recommended setting up 
of an IRA some time ago. In the last Budget, Manmohan 
Singh indicated that it would be. There was opposition to 
opening the insura:ice sector to pnvate Indian and foreign 
companies before, and the unions were even more upset 
with the Malhotra Committee recommendations. But 
Western lending agencies were looking at privatisation of 
insurance as a test of the government’s seriousness about 
reforms. Now, it looks as if the government is serious. 

But just how will IRA face opposition in the Rajya 
Sabha when the Congress is in the minority? Even the 
Telecom Regulatory Authority Bill had to be withdrawn at 
the last moment. 

One parliamentary committee has supported the IRA 
concept. But at the same time, it has vehemently opposed 
privatisation of the insurance sector. So, the scene looks 
very confusing now. 

Still, the interim IRA will have greater powers than the 
COI ever had. It will have seven members, three of them 
part-time. Its chairman will be an additional secretary 
unlike a joint secretary who headed COI before. It is just 
possible that it may levy a fee of say 0.0.5 per cent of the 
yearly premium income of the insurance sector. 


the details. 

One happy news is that a 
new carry-forward proposal 
is being finalised Last 
month, SEBI had appiroved 
of one. It was tougher than 
the recommendations of the 
G.S. Patel Committee and 
the Bombay Stcxrk Exchange 
(BSE) management and 
brokers rejected it. SEBl's 
chairman, D.R. Mehta, told 
Sunday in an interview that 
the BSE couldn’t reject the 
hadla package, but wouldn’t 
start work on it until 
modifications were made. 





But the brokers stuck to tlieir 
position, and for several 
days, the stock exchanges 
remained closed. 

Ahluwalia’s disclosure 
has energised the stock 
exchanges once more. The 
BSE Sensex was at 3,307.29 
points when it opened and 
fell in the course of the day to 
3,289.40 points. But after 
Ahluwalia spoke about a 
new badla, the Sensex 
gained and closed at 
3,348.23 points. 

But Ahluwalia made it j 
clear that the final decision 
lay with SEBI. This is to 
protect SEBl’s image a.s an 
autonomous body. • 
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FAIR OR 
FOWL? 


PepsiCo's ambitious plans in the fast-food 
sector run into problems as the agitation 
against Kentucky Fried Chicken gathers 
momentum 


F j^r the residents of Bangalore 
it’s a situation that is amusing 
and annoying in turns For the 
green-shawled or turbaned 
members of the Karnataka 
Rajya Ryota Sangha (KRRS), who arc 
more at home in their villages or even at 
political rallies, have taken it upon them¬ 
selves to declare that the residents of the 
garden city should not eat at Kentucky 
Fried Chicken (KFC) — the first outlet 
opeldli in the country by global fast- 
focKl giaiUPlepsiCo. 

The ab&uidities increase. At a semi¬ 


nar attended by self-declared animal 
rights activist Maneka Gandhi and far¬ 
mer leader Professor M.D. Nanjun- 
daswamy, a few hundred villagers were 
recently educated on the ill-effects of eat¬ 
ing at American fast-food restaurants. 

But the seminar leftmost of KFC’s tar¬ 
geted clients — urbanites who can 
afford to eat at its outlets — cold. ’’Why 
should Maneka Gandhi be so concerned 
about the people who eat at KFC? ’ ques¬ 
tions Nilima Rovshen, vice-president 
(new products). United Breweries. 
"They are educated and can decide for 



■ First, claim the 
Gandhi-Nanjundaswamy duo, an 
increase in the meat and poult^ 
industry would lead to a sacrifice 
of agricuiturai ground in favour of 
grazing grounds 

■ Western fast-food or‘junk’ 
food is harmful to health, as it 
leads to obesity and heart disease 

■ The agitationiste allege that 
the chickens provided by 
Venkateshwara Hatcheries are fed 
harmful growth hormones and 
chemicais. which are in turn 
passed on to omsumers 


themselves. Food is a question of indivi¬ 
dual choice. Let Maneka concern herself 
with people living in squalor in slums. 
Nanjundaswamy is just out for 
publicity." 

Perhaps But what is worrying KFC is 
that Nanjundaswamy has threatened to 
attack the two-storey restaurant, forcing 
police and private security guards hired 
by KFC to maintain a round-the-clock 
vigil at the outlet situated on the city’s 
tony Brigade Road. What’s more, prohi¬ 
bitory orders which prevent the gather¬ 
ing of more than five people arc in force 
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What has kept 
KFC worried is 
that 

Nanjundaswamy 
has threatened 
to attack the 
two-storey 
restaurant 
situated on the 
city’s tony 
Brigade Road 


my. "These over-gmwn kids look like 
broiler chickens themselves." 

It’s such colourful remarks as this one 
that has robbed the campaign of much of 
its seriousness, t Nanjundaswamy also 
claims that eating hormone dll led junk 
fiKxi caused a four-year-old American 
girl to sprout breasts.) 

KFC’ claims that the only antibiotics 
given by Venkateshwara Hatcheries to 
its birds arc those* for the prevention of 
disease, T hey arc not ted any honiioiics. 
It says. 

Venkatc.shwara Hatcheries is inspect¬ 
ed twice a year by government agencies, 
and to date, there has not been a single 
case of .salmonella or any other harmful 
pathogen being found in the chicken or 
processing equipment, .says KFC. 

Iwcn if there is, KFC fryers and ovens 
operate at .KX) degrees cenligrade 
over half the heat required to kill 
salmonellosis-causing pathogen. 


on the road. KFC has also installed an 
automated shutter that can come down 
within seconds. This shutter remains par¬ 
tially closed at all times. 

"Although we are committed to keep 
going, the protest has affected sales 
slightly," admits Sandeep Kohli, manag¬ 
ing director of PepsiCo Restaurants 
International. "After all, when you go 
out to enjoy a meal it's not fun to have 40 
[X>I icemen around." 

On Brigade Road, vehicle-owners 
grumble about police vans taking up the 
already acutely-short parking space. 
Moreover, there is no way that the police 
can ensure that young people out for 
some fun do not wander about in groups. 

M aneka Gandhi’s protest had begun 
even before PepsiCo Restaurants 
opened its outlet at the end of May. She 
had reportedly tried to get Deve Gow¬ 
da’s Janata Dal government to cancel 
the permission given to open the, outlet. 
But Gowda, who is keen on attracting 
foreign investment in his slate, was in no 
mood to oblige. 

Undeterred, Gandhi continued with 
her ban-KFC campaign, so much .so, 
that instead of going in for a big splashy 
launch, PepsiCo opted for a low-key 
opening. 


First, claim the Gandhi- 
Nanjundaswamy duo, an increase in the 
meat and p<>ultry industry would lead to 
a sacrifice of agricultural ground in 
favour of grazing grounds. 

And second. Western fast ftxxi or 
‘junk’ food is harmful to health, as it 
leads to obesity and heart disease. 

The agitationisls allege that the 
chickens provided by Venkateshwara 
Hatcheries are fed harmful growth hor¬ 
mones and chemicals, which are in turn 
passed on to consumers. "Look at the 
children of NRIs," says Nanjundaswa- 


B ut even as ordinary residents watch 
the ongoing drama with a degree of 
amusement, alarm bells have been set 
off in business circles. 

Tlie Indian fotxl nuirkcl is estimated 
to be worth Rs 1(X) crorc. Right now, 
Udupi restaurants and chaat shops domi¬ 
nate the fast-ftKxl segment. Obviously, 
there is huge potential for a global fast- 
food company. 

PepsiCo plans to invest US$ 40 mill¬ 
ion over the next seven years in India. 
Besides opening 30 KFC outlets in six 
major metros, it also proposes to launch 



Nanjundaswamy says that he had not 
known that KFC had even opened its out¬ 
let. "Brigade Road is not a place I usual¬ 
ly frequent," he told Sunday. "But 1 
agree with Mrs Gandhi that it should not 
be allowed to stay open." 


“AHlMWC^weare 
commitled to keep going, 
the protest has affected 

sales s^Mtr" 


Her protest had b^gun even 


Restaurants opened its 
outlet at the ef May 


What is this objection based on? 
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BUSINESS 


its first Piz/ij Hut outlet by the end of the 
year. 

Professor Nanjundaswainy has a repu¬ 
tation of making gcxKi his threats. Back 
in 1993, Ryola Sangha members attack- 
cd the office of the multinational, Car¬ 
gill Seeds, and also ransacked its plant in 
Belliu-y, causing losses of nearly IJS$ 
2.3 million. 

’There’s no gaurantec that he won’t 
attack,” says a senior police officer. "It’s 
definitely not a situation that will get 
over quickly.” 

For now, the famici leader is playing 
a cal'and-mouse game with Kh'C and 
the law. Keeping the fear simmering by 
issuing statements every week, he is ban¬ 
king on the hope that his campaign will 
gather steam if he is persistent enough. 

And even if nohod} is buying his 
‘Kentucky Fried Chicken makes young 
girls sprout breasts' brand of propagan¬ 
da seriously, potential clients to the out¬ 
let arc wary about the threat of physical 


H.D. DEVE GOWDA 


Maneka Gandhi had reportedly 
tried to get his government to 
cancel the permission given 
to open themttiet 


violence. 

Nanjundaswamy is not content 
leave things at this state. Recently, \ 
complained to the state’s chief secrctai 
about harmful ingredients in KFC fotx 
The police requested city corporatio 
health officials to collect and tes 
samples. 

While corporation administrator A 
Ravindra gave the raw chicken a clcai 
chit, he said that the fried chicken had ai 
excess on j^mspdium glutamate 
(MSG)—an ir^mjipnt found common¬ 
ly in Chinese fexxJ.. 

MSG is an approved taste enhamei 
and IS not hazardous to health, says 
Thangam Joseph, head of the depart¬ 
ment of pharmacology at St John’s Hos¬ 
pital. But people who arc sensitive to it 
complain of hot flushes and chest pain 
even if they ingest small doses. 

But what’s at slake here is more than 
the quantity of MSG that Kentucky Fri¬ 
ed Chicken contains. 


FROM THE FRYING PAN 


■ ■■ 


The Bangalore city corporation show-causes KFC for serving "adulterated" food 


T he heated controversy involving 
KFC came to a head last 
fortnight, when the Bangalore city 
coqx>ration (BCC) authorities asked 
the restaurant to show cause why it 
should not be closed down for 
serving chicken which was 
^'adulterated, misbranded and was 
unfit for human consumption**. 

The excessive presence of MSG 
found in the chicken samples at KFC 
has prompted the food inspector of 
Shantinagar Range to serve the 


notice under the Prevention of Food 
Adulteration Act (PFA), 1954, and 
Rule 3,1955, asking KFC to reply in 
three days. 

According to the BCC release, 
excessive use of MSG is said to caase 
nervous disorders and behavioural 
disorientatioD. Pregnant women 
might run the risk of giving birth to 
children with mental disorders. 

Reacting to the notice, a KFC 
official claimed that the test lepoit 
was not available to the restaurant. 


"The company is surprised at the 
findings as the food in all 9,400 
stores of KFC in 78 countries, which 
have seven million customers daily, 
is prepared to international and local 
standards," says a stunned Kohli. He 
has asked the BCC for more time to 
reply to the notice as well as a 
personal hearing. 

The police, meanwhile, have 
extended prohibitoiy ordm within a 
radius of one km. around the store for 
another week. 



M.D. 

NANJUNDASWAMY 


Keeping the fear 
simmering by 


eveiyweekylieis 
bmiking on the hope 
that Ms campaign 
vriH gather steam if 
he is persistent 
enoucJi 


What the campaign ultimately boils 
down to is a deep-seated hatred of 
MNCs. As a consumer prcxluct, Ken¬ 
tucky Fried Chicken is a very conveni¬ 
ent symbol. Its opponents say that the 
liberalisation of the economy has 
amounted to very little—barring the set¬ 
ting up of fast-food outlets that we don’t 
really need. 

But ultimately, who is going to decide 
on who should or shouldn’t be allowed 
into the country? If the consumer is 
king, then surely it is his right to choose 
where or what to eat. 


If Nanjundaswamy and Co. have their 
way, that right may no longer exist for 
the consumer. • 
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VIRGINIA HOUSE 




K.L CHUGH 


lish American Tobacco ^ wanted him 
out, bui the government-controlled 
financial institutions (FIs) that own 38 
per cenl of ITC’s equity were firmly 
behind the chairman. Then, BAT produ¬ 
ced the Lovelock and Lewes report into 
irregularities at an overseas ITC subsidi¬ 
ary. The irregularities, such as thefy 
were, related to trading losses and 
Chugh had always proclaimed his inno¬ 
cence. But apparently, the FIs were con¬ 
vinced that even if Chugh had not perso¬ 
nally profited from the transactions in 
question, the irregularities demonstrat¬ 
ed a serious management failure. 

Chugh was told by the institutions 
that they would no longer back him, but 
equally, they would protect the dignity 
of his position. The deal-makers then 
went into action. Chugh insisted that he 
had'to leave with his head held* high. It 


W e may never know the 
truth about the boar¬ 
droom wrangles and 
backstage deals that 
preceded the exit of 
K.L. Chugh from the chainiianship of 

ITC, the Calcutta-based, lobacco- 

ceotred conglomerate that grew out of 
the ashes of the old Imperial Tobacco 
Company. But one thing is clear: 
Chugh*s exit leaves too many questions 
unanswered and too many issues 
unresolved. 

There is, first of all, the big question: 
did he jump or was he pushed? On the 
corporate grapevine, the broad consen¬ 
sus is that he was forced into a situation 
where he had no option but to quit. 

According to this version, Chugh* s 
position was relatively secure till a 
couple of months ago. True, BAT (Bri- 
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was agreed that the ITC committee exa¬ 
mining the Lovelock and Lewes report 
would publicly exonerate him. Then, 
there was the small matter of ASSO- 
CHAM. Chugh was due to head the 
trade body, but it was not clear how he 
could do so if he was no longer chainiian 
of ITC. The chairman-emeritus formula 
was then worked out. Finally, Chugh 
wanted some kind of financial settle¬ 
ment, more lor the symbolism than the 
money. BA T agreed and he will be paid 
his full salary till the expiry of his term. 

When all the elements of the deal 
were in place, Chugh and BAT's chair¬ 
man, B.D. Bramley, appeared before the 
press to act out a pre-ananged scenario 
and announce Chugh’s departure. 


Chugh has, over the last 
few months, often said 
how weary he Is of the 
fight. Perhaps, he simply 
decided that It wasn’t 
worth the aggravation of 
staying on once the audit 
committee had cleared 
him 



peel tor, the ITC ethos. The company’s 
most notable chairman, Ajit Haksar, had 
more or less remade ITC in his own 
image. And though many saw Haksar as 
arrogant, ruthless and a law unto him¬ 
self. nobody could deny that he was 
deeply charismatic and possessed of a 
rare Hair. Haksar’s successor, Jagdish 
Sapru, lacked this charisma but he was 
widely regarded as one of the last gentle¬ 
men in Indian business; he was gracious, 
humble and still, ari.stocratic. 

Chugh had none of this going for him. 
He is not an impressive man who radia¬ 
tes charisma as Haksar does and nor 
does he have Sapru’s innate charm and 
grace. Worse still, a certain foolish arrog¬ 
ance emanated from his private offic-* 


He tllic sirl-iot U __lO'TM If 


I S tlii.s what really happened? The chan- 
ce.s are that we will never know the 
full story. Certainly, this version has a 
certain plausibility. It explains why 
Chugh suddenly .stepped down a day 
after the papers had been full of hi.s exo¬ 
neration by the audit committee. 

But equally, it could have been some¬ 
thing much simpler. Chugh has, over the 
last few months, often said how weary 
he is of the fight. Perhaps, he simply deci¬ 
ded that it wasn’t worth the aggravation 
of staying on once the audit committee 
had cleared him. 

Either way, what is clear is that one of 
the messier episodes in recent Indian cor¬ 
porate history has come to an end with¬ 
out any of the loose-ends being tied up. 
Chugh’s supporters see him as a victim 
of the liberalisation- globalisation pro¬ 
gramme. His critics see him as among 
the last of a breed of professional mana- 
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gers who act like proprietors. 

What nobody disputes, however, is 
that Chugh is an extremely competent 
executive. F:vcr since his success at 
Bhadrachalam Paperboards, the ll’C 
subsidiary where he made his name, he 
has been regarded as one of India’s most 
efficient managers. Hard-working, 
shrewd, perceptive and profit-driven, he 
was always something of an outsider in 
ITC's sahib culture. 

His critics liked to point out that he 
I was not an 11C man. He had not joined I 
the company as a trainee, flogged ciga¬ 
rettes all over the countiy and then ri.sen 
to the top. Rather, as they never fail to 
mention at Virginia House, he was 
drawn originally from the public sector. 

Detractors liked to allege that this 
lack of background" made him a rather 
bumptious figure who lacked an innate 
understanding of, and an appropriate res- 


His secretary was unfailingly rude to cal¬ 
lers and his peisonal staff behaved in a 
manner that many regarded as mimick¬ 
ing the public .sector’s sahib-chamcha 
equations. 

Consequently, despite his undeniable 
business sense, Chugh was never accept¬ 
ed by his senior colleagues at ITC. They 
Ircquently used the word ‘Punjabi’ in a 
lone of di.sdaiii; pointed to signs of perso¬ 
nal extravagance (his daughter’s wedd¬ 
ing was frequently held up as an exam- I 
pie); whispered continually about unspe¬ 
cified financial irregularities; and accus¬ 
ed him of playing politics. 

Rarely has the ITC board been as bad¬ 
ly divided as it was in the last days of 
Chugh’s tenure. The tension was so palp¬ 
able that you could cut it with a knife, 
and the back-biting had reached an all-ti¬ 
me high. 

But that, of course, is not why Chugh i 
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Jagdish Sapru: ha was regarded as one of the last gentlemen In Indian business 



Yogi Deveshwar (centre): Chugh took hi 


finally went. 

T he roots of the crisis that led to 
Chugh’s ouster lie in BAT’s propo¬ 
sal to increase its equity stake in ITC to 
majority control. It went against the 
logic of liberalisation to deny BAT an 
increased stake in the company — it 
was, after all, ITC’s original promoter 
and its largest single corporate 
shareholder. 

But Chugh fought a brilliant battle to 
keep BAT in check. He lobbied the 
government incessantly and said that 
BAT’s contribution to ITC’s growth 
had been negligible. ITC had grown into 
an Indian multinational on its own 
steam; why should a foreigner now 
come and en jov the fruits of that success? 

To BAT’s honor, Chugh had his way. 
The finance ministry made it clear that 
while it welcomed new investment from 
abroad, it did not think that much would 
be achieved by surrendering control of 
Indian-managed companies to London. 

Relations between Chugh and BAT 
never really recovered after that. The 
ITC chairman Hew to London and attem¬ 
pted to make peace, but there was a fun¬ 
damental difference in perceptions. 
Chugh wanted to be treated as an equal 
who collaboiated with London on mat¬ 
ters of strategy. BAT saw him as no 
more than the chief of a subsidiary; 
certainly not as an equal. 

This deadlock could never have been 
resolved, and besides, Chugh then com¬ 
mitted the one fatal error that finished 
him off. Acting like some proprietor, he 
asked Yogi Deveshwar, an ITC director 


who had become chairman of Air India, 
to return to Virginia House. Deveshwar 
was appointed vice-chairman superced¬ 
ing others who had been his equals. 

The directors knew that when Chugh 
stepped down in 1997, the vice- 
chairman would be the logical successor 
because he outranked all of them. Even 
those who had been prepared to sit out 
Chugh’s term lost all hope when Devesh¬ 
war was appointed vice-chairman. 
The appointment meant that they would 

While the govemment 
was prepared to back 
Chugh on matters of 
principle, it had no 
particular affection for 
him personally. This was 
a distinction that BAT 
appreciated relatively 
late In the day. But when 
the message hit home, 
the men ftom London i>ut 
forward the case against 
Chugh personally 


have to work under another chainnan 
they disliked; all would now have no 
hope that things would get better and 
would retire as frustrated men. 

It did not help that Deveshwar was 
not universally popular. He was more of 
an ITC man than Chugh, but the ‘Punja¬ 
bi’ epithets were tossed around again 
and jealous and resentful directors 


began to refer to the chairman and vice- 
chairman as 'partners-in-crime' —enti¬ 
rely unfairly. 

T he resentment over the Chugh- 
Deveshwar alliance gave BAT the 
opportunity it needed to move against 
Chugh. Stories about financial fiddles 
had been making the rounds.for months. 
But as the largest corporate shareholder, 
BAT was in a position to Order investiga¬ 
tions into the irregularities. 

Many people thought that Chugh 
w'ould go in February, 1995, when he 
was told by BAT to resign. He hung on 
regardless and the BAT management 
team approached the govemment to pres¬ 
ent its case. 

The BAT position was clear. Chugh 
headed its Indian subsidiary and it had 
lost faith in him. Therefore, it had the 
right to force him out. The govemment 
owned 38 per cent of ITC through FIs, 
but in nearly every case, the institutions 
had always’taken the position that they 
would either slay neutral or back the 
management. Therefore, BAT assumed 
that it could count on institutional 
support. 

Once again, Chugh outmanoeuvred 
BAT. All right, he said, the institutions 
had always backed the management. 
But in this case, who was the 
management? 

Was it K.L. Chugh, a professional 
manager, who ran one of India’s finest 
companies? Or was it the successors to 
the old Imperial Tobacco Company who 
had not managed ITC for years but who 
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now wanted a slice of the action? 

Once again, it was a conflict of two dif¬ 
fering perceptions. To BAT, ITC was its 
Indian subsidiary and it had every right 
to impose management changes. To 
Chugh, ITC was a professionally- 
managed Indian company and BAT was 
merely one of its shareholders. The Ms 
were also shareholders and they needed 
to vote as such to back the manager they 
preferred. Why on earth should they slay 
neutral when they owned 
38 per cent? 

By March, when ITC 
had an extraordinary 
general meeting (EGM), 
it had become clear that 
the government would 
back Chugh. Desperate, 

BAT issued a press 
release signed by E)avid 
Broughton, chairman of 
the BAT group, accusing 
Chugh of financial irregu¬ 
larities. At a press confe¬ 
rence, its two nominees 
on the board, Norman 
Davis and Richard Pil- 
beam, told the media, 

"BAT has Ihst confiden¬ 
ce in Mr Chugh." They 
voted against FTC’s diversification into 
the power sector on the (nudge- 
nudge-wink-wink) grounds that "BAT 
will not allow any huge investments as 
long as Mr Chugh remains chairman". 

Even so, the EGM was a triumph for 
Chugh. He was clieered by share¬ 
holders, while Davis and Pilbeam were 
booed. 


B ut the triumph couldn’t last. Despite 
the victories against BAT, Chugh 
headed a badly-divided company. And 
BAT was only too willing to exploit 
those divisions. 

Matters came to such a pass that 
Chugh and Deveshwar were forced to 
bypass ITC’s legendary, well-oiled 
Delhi PR machine for fear that unsympa¬ 
thetic executives would work against 
them. 


around such names as A.N. Verma, Mon- 
tek Singh Ahluwalia and Madhavrao 
Scindia, the truth was that while the 
government was prepared to back 
Chugh on matters of principle, it had no 
particular affection for him personally. 

This was a distinction that BAT appre¬ 
ciated relatively late in the day. But 
when the message hit home, the men 
from London lost no time in putting for¬ 
ward the case against Chugh personally. 
One key clement of this case consisted 
of the alleged financial irregularities, 
but almost as important were the divi¬ 
sions at the lop levels of ITC. Clearly, 
Chugh had been unable to retain the con¬ 
fidence and respect of his colleagues. 

The final blow came when Devesh¬ 
war, sensing that he could just possibly 
be bat’s choice to succeed Chugh, 
changed sides. Chugh took the betrayal 
badly, making a rare public comment to 
the press (to Business Standard): "If he 
can't be a good number two, how can he 
be a good number one?" 

By then, of course, it was too late. The 
institutions had wearied of backing 
Chugh and everybody wanted a relative¬ 
ly painless end to the controversy. Last 
week’s announcement .seems to have 
ensured that. 

But the key questions that Chugh rais¬ 
ed still remain. What is ITC? Is it an Indi¬ 
an company or is it just a BAT sub.sidia 
17 ? And should BAT be allowed to raise 
its shareholding? 

These are key questions. In the long 
run, they are much more important than 
Chugh himself. And so ^ir, there have 
been no new answers. • 



AJIt Haksar: ha had more or less remade ITC In 
his own Imatfe 


Instead, Deveshwar used the PR divi¬ 
sion of ITC hotels, run by his protege, 
Habib Rahman, to launch personal PR 
campaigns for himself and Chugh. 
Hotel PR people visited bemused politi¬ 
cians and bureaucrats to bad- mouth 
BAT and powerful people were offered 
free dinners catered by Dum Pukht. 

But even though Deveshwar flung 
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IGUEST COLUMN! 


JAYSHREESENQUPTA 


In the torrential 
monsoon rains of 
New Delhi 

recently, it was a 
common sight to 
see men and wom¬ 
en rummaging 
through open garb¬ 
age dumps with 
their bare hands. 
What they are usually able to retrieve are 
only a few empty bottles and some filthy 


plastic sheets. I’hey make a small 
amount of money from their collections 
every day. The pickers arc often migr¬ 
ants from villages nearby, and in Delhi, 
many are Bangladeshis (at least they 
speak Bengali with an hast Bengali 
accent). They live in miserable condi¬ 
tions in colonics alongside the Yamuna. 
As one goes to Old Delhi, one has to 
pass through their shanty towns, 
because during the rains they move then 
bamboo and plastic-sheeted huts along 
the roadside. 

Looking at such sights, one wonders 
when India will have all its people living 


with some dignity. NRI economists of 
world repute, who descend on us every 
year (around this lime mostly, which is 
holiday time abroad), tell us what 
should be done to eradicate poverty and 
how to integrate India in the world eco¬ 
nomy. "Spend more on social-sector 
development, spend more on primary 
education and health. Empower 
women," they say. All of this is already 
being done, but the numbers needing 
help seem to be growing and everyone is 


not being caught in the flimsy social safe¬ 
ty net. The rubbish-diggers and the rag¬ 
pickers may have had primary educa¬ 
tion, may be, they arc even high .school 
drop-outs. But so what? There are no 
jobs for the likes of them, because they 
may not be from the region; probably 
they do not speak the language and they 
do not know anybody who will give 
them steady jobs. 

Spending on primary education alone 
cannot be the solution. There will have 
to be growth of employment opportunit¬ 
ies to absorb the semi-skilled, semi¬ 
literate or even unskilled and illiterate 



workers. There has to be more jobs in 
the villages so that poor people can stay 
there and not move to cities to live such 
miserable lives. For this, there has to be 
greater public and private investment in 
the villages which will generate Jobs. 
But somehow, in the last four years, 
people have been talking only of globali¬ 
sed economy and high-level Jobs. There 
has been much hype around high- 
salaried, high-profile Jobs, and someone 
or other we know is earning a huge sala¬ 
ry with additional perks to boot. 

Indeed, with the entry of the multina¬ 
tionals, theie is a seaich for manageiial 
and financial talent. The business maga¬ 
zines are full of such ads looking for the 
right manager, accountant or analyst. 
Young people with MBAs arc getting 
Jobs fast and are earning many times 
more than their fathers. But is that the 
sign of true progress and growth? There 
has to be growth from below where 
there is parity between jobs available 
and the skills of people at all levels and 



Oarbage bags 
should bo usodfor 
garbage disposal 
and poopio should 
bo taught tho value 
of raeycling 
garbage. Educating 
poopio In garbage 
disposal Is not 
difficult If basic 
civic sense is 
instilled by 
persuasion or force 



DOWN IN THE 

DUMPS 

Villagers migrate to Delhi from far and near, only 
to forage in the garbage piles for a living 
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JAGDISH YADAV 



not just at the top where a few are earn¬ 
ing disproportionate amounts and spend¬ 
ing as though they belong to some 
Western countr>. It is reminiscent of the 
rich of Brazil and Argentina who spend 
weekends in London and Paris, and the 
street people who live in drug-infested, 
crime-ridden slums. Such uneven’ 
growth should never happen in India 
But the contrasts in India, unfortunately, 
are veering too close to the Latin Ameri¬ 
can examples. 

Indeed, India is a varied country and 
regional disparities seem to be on the 
rise. Some states are rich and are able to 
attract industry and foreign investment. 
Others are lagging behind. It is the rich 
states that are seeing the worst form of 
human degradation in their cities’ slums 
and are receiving migrants by the thou¬ 
sand every day. The indicators of econo¬ 
mic security in the rural areas also reveal 
the region^ differences. Many of the 
northern states seem to have benefited 
very little from development prograrr'- 


Some states in India are 
rich and are abie to 
attract industry, whiie 
others are ia^ng 
behind. It is the rich 
states that are seeing 
the worst form of human 
degradation in their 
cities’ shims and are 
receiving migrants by the 
thousand every day 


mes. In 1994, according to a study by 
NCAER, only 39.5 per cent households 
have benefited from such programmes 
in Haryana, 24.5 per cent in Himachal 
Pradesh, 15.5 per cent in Madhya 
Pradesh, 16.4 per cent in Punjab. 16.7 
per cent in Rajasthan and 10.6 per cent 
in Uttar Pradesh. 

But progress in primary education, 


though uneven, has not been bad. The 
percentage of females completing 11 
years of education was low in all the sta¬ 
tes, Rajasthan being at the bottom with 
51 per cent The discontinuation or 
drop-out rates were not so bad also: 2.4 
per cent in Haryana, 3.4 per cent in HP, 
6.3 per cent in MP, 5 per cent in Punjab, 
3 per cent in Rajasthan, 3.1 per cent in 
UP. 

People with primary education, 
obviously, are migrating for jobs. To 
keep them in their villages, more invest¬ 
ment is needed, especially in the back¬ 
ward states, to ensure delivery of the 
development programmes. 

W omen should be trained in small 
agricultural businesses like silk¬ 
worm rearing, poultry, floriculture and 
food processing to supplement house¬ 
hold incomes. Small enterprises making 
snacks and other food items near tourist 
spots can be lucrative for rural women as 
in Bali, Indonesia, where women cater 
to the tourist trade’s demand for bread 
and snacks. 

The government must also ensure that 
foreign ventures in food processing u.se 
labour-intensive techniques and guaran¬ 
tee local employment. The ‘Untouched 
by human hands’ banner cannot be good 
for India because it will mean less jobs 
and more mechanised processes, which 
is hardly a boon for the villages. 

In the urban areas, poor women in 
slums can be trained to have small enter¬ 
prises with access to capital also. They 
could be trained in accounting and book 
keeping by credit societies. Cheap credit 
availability is the key to the develop¬ 
ment of the informal sector. Indeed, one 
of the main problems of the structural 
adjustment process is that it does not 
help the informal .sector which is the 
.source of employment for millions. 

Even garbage can be recycled profita¬ 
bly and more hygienically by the infor¬ 
mal sector, but only with the coopera¬ 
tion of the households and the municipal 
corporation. Garbage bags should be 
used for garbage disposal and people 
should be taught the value of recycling 
garbage. 

Educating people in garbage disposal 
is not difficult if basic civic sense is 
instilled by persuasion or force. No fore¬ 
igner should be allowed to see the sights 
of open garbage and feel repulsed. They 
may not want to do long-term business 
in such an environment. • i 

Jayshree Sengupta la a Delhi -based economist 
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Drama in Kath 


anmohan Adhikari may 
have just managed 
survive a helicopter 
crash but on 10 Septem¬ 
ber, there was little he 
could do to save his ninc-monlh-old 
government from a ncar-ccrtain defeat. 
Lying .at the Tribhuvan University 
Teaching Hospital with a broken collar 
bone, he made an impassioned plea from 
his hospital bed. 

In a message that was videotaped and 
shown in the House of Representatives, 
he said that the reason why the Opposi¬ 
tion was targeting him was that his 
government had become too popular. 
"My government has taken the country 
along the nglit direction..." he implored. 


Himalayan kingdom. Incidentally, 
Deuba is the fourth Prime Minister that 
Nepal has had in less than five years. 

A meeting of coalition leaders to haui 
mer out matters of policy was on even as 
a provisional Cabinet was being sworn 
in. The Nepali Congress and its allies 
have decided to expand the Cabinet after 
they win a vote of confidence when Parli¬ 
ament meets on 16 September. 

Meanwhile, the new' Prime Minister 
exuded confidence about his govern¬ 
ment’s future "We will push ahead and 
resume our liberal economic policies 
which we initiated during the previous 
government of the Nepali Congress," he 
said, adding that Nc'pal now had a stable 
government. 


Communist supporters demonstrate in Kathmandu. 
Sher Bahadur Deuba,the new Prime Minister 


But Adhikari’s failing health prevent¬ 
ed him from even completing his reply. 
And it was left to his deputy, Madhav 
Nepal, to finish the Prime Minister’s 
message. 

Not that the message made any diffe¬ 
rence. The legislators had made up their 
minds. The Nepali Congress (NC), the 
Rashtriya Prajatantru F'arty (RPP) and 
the Nepali Sadbhavana Party (NSP)join¬ 
ed hands to defeat the ruling Communist 
Party of Nepal (United Marxist- 
Lcnmisi). (Together, they mustered 107 
votes in the 205-member Lower House, 
while the ruling pai1y managed to secure 
only 88.) 

Predictably, there was jubilation in 
the Nepali Congress camp as the Prime 
Minister .sent in his resignation, which 
was duly accepted by King Birendra. 
Party leaders hugged each other and con- 
gratulatoi 7 messages from well-wishers 
started pouring in. Joining in the celebra¬ 
tion were their coalition partners: the 
RPP and the NSP. 

A euphoric Sher Bahadur Deuba, 
leaderof the Nepali Congress Parliamen¬ 
tary Party, petitioned the King, staking 
his claim to form the new government. 
The very next day. King Birendra acced¬ 
ed to his demand, and Deuba was appeun- 
ted the new Prime Minister of this 


T he people of Nepal had been frequent¬ 
ly rocked by tremors of political insla- 
bilily since the days of the pro¬ 
democracy movement. 

First, the Nepali Congress govern¬ 
ment that came to power in 1991 was 
racked by internal squabbles that forced 



tormcr Prime Minister G.P. Koirala to 
resign. Then, in the elections that fol¬ 
lowed, the communists emerged as the 
single-largest party, but failed to get 
absolute majority. Thus, the country 





praise, 


L ate last year, when Manmohan 
Adhikari’s gleaming black Mer¬ 
cedes entered the precincts of the 
roycii palace in the heart of Kathman¬ 
du, the incident created a history of 
sorts. And as tj;iousands of people 
worldwide watched on television a 
communist Prime Minister of a 
democratic country bowing before 
the King and taking the oath of office 
fiom him, they were shocked. 

But then. King Birendra is not 
your ordinary symbol of totalitaria¬ 
nism. Even the worst critics of autho¬ 
ritarianism admit that he is a King 
with a democratic bent of mind. 

And at a time when even the Chief 
Justice, of the Supreme Court has 
come in for fiak, the fact that the 
King has managed to stay away from 



King Wrondrn: MMiHInliig ranMfnl 
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A historic verdict by the Nepalese Supreme 
Court heralds the fall of the communist 
regime in the Himalayan kingdom 



was saddled with a well-meaning but 
hamstmng minonty government. 

The most recent round of unccriaini- 
ies began after King Birendra, on the 
advice of Manmohan Adhikari, dissolv- 


controversy speaks volumes of Ihs 
role in the new democratic set-up. 
Moroever, he has been praised by the 
top leaders of both the Nepali Con¬ 
gress and the United Marxist- 
Leninist Party. 

Editor-in-chief of The Rising 
Nepal Parsuram Kharel says that the 
popularity of the King has to do with 
tlie fact that he has remained neutral 
to the political developments in the 
Himalayan kingdom. He goes on to 
laud King Birendra: "He enjoys a lot 
of goodwill among the people 
heeause he has never dismissed Parli¬ 
ament the way it was dismissed in 
19W. Moreover, even though he has 
been an active monarch. King 
Birendra hais never resorted to violen¬ 
ce to cling to power." 


ed Parliament on 13 June and announc¬ 
ed fresh elections. The Nepali Congress, 
which had withdrawn support to the 
minority regime, challenged Adhikari’s 
decision. They petitioned the 


The fact that the King acts as a sort 
of balancing factor in NepaPs experi¬ 
ments with democracy sei*ves to 
strengthen the multi-party parliamen- 
taiy system. Even when ibc King dis¬ 
solved the House on the advice of 
Adhikari and called for fresh elec¬ 
tions, his role did not come in for scru¬ 
tiny. Explains Chakra Bastola, "The 
decision to dissolve Parliament is not 
taken by the King, it is taken by the 
Prime Minister. The King merely 
accepts it. So. it was not the King’s 
decision that was challenged." 

Pashupati Rana teels that His 
Majesty has tried to stay within the 
limits of the Constitution and uphold 
parliamentary norms to die best of 
his ability. "I think he has played a 
role with great restraint." he says. 


Supreme Court and slak¬ 
ed their claim to form the 
government in alliance 
with the RPP and the NSP. 

The Supreme Court 
upheld the petition and 
delivered a landmark ver¬ 
dict on 28 August. The 
court reinstated the 
House of Representatives 
and paved the way for a 
change of government. 
But, in the process, il also 
created a major controver¬ 
sy about the role of the 
judiciaiy ( vec box). 

The CPN(UML) blast¬ 
ed the Supreme Court ver¬ 
dict. It criticised the 
Riling, saying that the 
court had not "conformed 
to the earlier precedent 
set by the apex court". It 
was an obvious reference 
to the Supreme Court's 
earlier decision to uphold 
the dissolution of Parliament on 
Ci.P. Koirala’s advice following a revolt 
in the Nepali Congress. 

CPN(UML) activists poured into the 
streets of Kathmandu. Torchlight pro¬ 
cessions were taken out by pro-Left stu¬ 
dents. A handh was called by leftist 
groups on 31 August to protest against 
the Supreme Court ruling. And effigies 
of Chief Justice Biswanath Upadhyay 
were burnt and the student wing of ihc 
Unified Marxist-Leninist party chanted 
"death to Biswanath". 

Soon, the scene shifted to the special 
session of the House of Representatives 
which the King convened on 5 Septem¬ 
ber. Members of the CPN(UML) — in 
gmss violation of the dignity of Parlia¬ 
ment — went on to surround the Well of 
the House and disrupt the proceedings. 
Party MP Jhalanath Khanal called on the 
members of Parliament to make the "no- 
confidence motion a flop". The Constitu¬ 
tion was being trampled upon, he 
warned. 

The ruling party leaders insisted that 
the no-confidence motion could only be 
moved when the Prime Minister was 
able to attend Parliament, and not when 
he was confined to hospital with a brok- 


le of the monarch 
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ConsUtiitlcmal conundrum 


The Supreme Court ruling provokes 
a debate in Nepal 


; j|t 1$ nol the first time that a dissol v- 
'Ved lUitionU Parliament has been 
revived by a coutt verdict. But it is 
only the second time in South Asian 
histo^ that such a thing has happe¬ 
ned* The last time was in 1993, when 
busted Pakistani Prime Minister 
Nawaz Sharif challenged hi^ dismis¬ 
sal and subsequent dissolution of the 
Parliament by the then President 
Qholam Ishaq Khan. The Supreme 
Court upheld Sharif s case and rein- 
statolhim. 

. But there wasafundamentai differ¬ 
ence in the 28 August verdict of the 
Nepal Supreme Court; ft was not the 
ousted ?M but members of the 
legislature who moved court. 

Not suiprisingly, the Supreme 
Cqurt verdict was being hailed by the 
NCt die RPP and theNSP as a ‘'histo¬ 
ric judgement*'. But it has come in for 
criticism from UML activists. 

Pormer Prime Minister Manmo- 
han Adhikari questioned the integri- 
^ of the judiciary. And Cm-UML 
politburo member K.P. Sharma Oty 
told Sunday in so many words that 
the Supreme Court had acted with a 
bias. 

Seen in perspective the court rul¬ 
ing may have raised an important 
question on the role of the judiciary 
and who is the final arbiter—the cxe- 


en collar bone. 

But the Opposition cited constitution¬ 
al clauses to argue that the PM could 
designate someone in his absence. "It is 
not as if nobody in the Cabinet is capable 
of replying in the House," scoffed RPP 
general secretary Pashupati Samsher 
Rana. 

Meanwhile, top leaders of the ruling 
party even Uied to strike a deal with the 
. RPP. Rana said that his party had been 
approached to form a govemmeni, with 
the CPN(UML) supporting it from outsi¬ 
de. "But that was unethical," he told 
Sunday, "We had come to an understan¬ 
ding with the Nepali Congress and we 
had to honour our commitment. " 

Having succeeded in cobbling toge- 


cutive or the legislature. The truth, 
however, is that the Constitution of 
Nepal vests its Supreme Court far 
greater powers and prerogatives than 


place in the absence of the Prime 
Minister. 

B ut now the question uppermost in 
everyone’s- mind is whether the 
Nepali Congress will be able to contain 
dissident activity and last the remaining 
four years. 

No one has forgotten that the Nepali 
Congress was running a majority 
government under Koirala only last 
year. But it had to dissolve the House 
and call for mid-temi elections because 




that of the Indian Supreme Court, 
and it is for the Supreme Court to 
interpret the Constitution, 

"It is a baby Constitution," says 
Chakra Bastola, "you need to make 
new' provisions according to these 
new changes. But it is for the Supre¬ 
me Court to interpret the Constitu¬ 
tion, not for us." 


ther a wafer-thin majorily, the Nepali 
Congress was taking no chances. Fear¬ 
ing that the ruling party might play dirty, 
about 30 MPs were kept holed up at the 
Shanker Hotel. They would be brought 
to Parliament in special buses and escort¬ 
ed back to the hotel. 

Even the day before they were voted 
out, UML leaders wea' confident that 
they would remain in power. Home mini¬ 
ster and politburo member K.P. Sharma 
Oly said that he was sure that there was 
no possibility of the UML government 
falling and, in any case, "no voting 
would take place in the House", he pre¬ 
dicted. He .said that it would be unconsti¬ 
tutional and illegal if the voting l(X)k 


Communist demonstrators 
burning the effigy of the Chief 
Justice: decrying the Judiciary 

of a rebellion within the ranks of its own 
party. 

Pnvdtely, even its coalition pailners 
have expressed grave doubts about how 
long the new-found unity within the 
Nepali Congress will last. Rana accepts 
that "dissidence is a disease with which 
the Nepali Congress has had to live 
with". 

But they hope that the party’s bitter 
experience in the last election in which it 
was beaten by the Left, has taught its 
leaders a lesson. At least for the time 
being, they seem to have resolved their 
differences. 

"It is nut as if wc all decided to bunch 
together at this juncture," says Chakra 
Bastola, Nepali Congress leader and a 
former ambassador to India. "The pro¬ 
cess of unity and consolidation within 
the party had been initialed much 
earlier. And the milestone in that was the 
Pokhra Convention, where all party 
leaders decided to resolve their 
interests." 
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Manmohan Adhikari (file picture) issued an 
impassioned plea from hospital in favour of his 
government. But the UML regime failed to clear the 
no-confidence motion and Adhikari had to resign 


Bastola says that the 
Nepali Congress is com¬ 
mitted to the multi-party 
parliamentary system 
and would have continu¬ 
ed to support the UML 
had it not behaved in a 
"dictatorial manner". "It 
was only when we realis¬ 
ed that the UML. despite 
being a minority govern¬ 
ment, was not bothered 
about the opinion or senti¬ 
ments of other parties 
that we withdrew sup¬ 
port," he says. 

The United Marxist- 
Leninist Party is far from 
convinced though. Says 
Shamia Oly: "They may 
have formed the govern¬ 
ment but they can never 
fun the country. The 
people have lost faith in 
the Nepali Congress, 
they can never provide a 
stable government to this 
country. Moreover, there 
are several parties and so 
many factions within the party that 
the question of their working together 
doesn’t arise. This government is 
doomed " 

T hough the various factions of the 
Nepali Congress may have buried 
their ditlbrenccs, there are grave doubts 
whether the NC will be able to work 
with the RPP. The general impression is 
that the two parties — vv^hich have been 
bitter foes only sometime back — have 
joined hands only to dethrone a "com¬ 
mon adversary". They surely make 
strange bedfellows as the NC and the 
RPP differ on most issues. 

'The brand new sense 
of accommodation 

among democratic forces 
was inspired by the urgen¬ 
cy of responding to the 
nation’s needs and 
people’s desire for stabili¬ 
ty and steady growth," 
explained Prime Minister 
Deuba. "There are no per¬ 
manent friends or no per¬ 
manent enemies in poli¬ 
tics," added Bastola, "but 
the reason why wc have 
got together is primarily 
to save democracy," 

NSP leader Gajendra 
Narayan Singh too echo¬ 


ed a similar concern. "It is not 

that the differences among the partners 
have been ironed out," he said. "The 
important thing is that we have agreed to 
work together in the larger interest of the 
nation." 


Not that these arguments have manag¬ 
ed to convince the people. Like Parsu- 
ram Kharel, the editor-in-chief of The 
Rising NepaL says: "Power is a very 
good lubricant but, sooner or later, there 
is bound to be a clash of interests." 

Pashupati Rana, however, feels that 
these differences can be ironediOut. "In 
our discussion on policy we have not yet 
come to a point where we can harmonise 
our policy; after all, we are two different 
parlies with two different identities. But 
we arc working together for the consoli¬ 
dation of democracy and to give a much 
longei period to this Parliament than 
otherwise. And we should be able to 
come out with a final pt^licy soon," he 
says. 

As Nepal’s tryst with democracy ' 
takes another dramatic turn with Prime 
Minister Sher Bahadur Deuba’s promise 
to herald a new era of liberalisation and ; 
market economy, all cye.s are glued to ; 
this liny Himalayan kingdom. • ; 

ShmMumiAn/KMunmndu 

— gJ 


Pashupati Rana: much in demand 
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JOURNEY TO 
DISASTER 

Why are railway accidents on the rise? 


• Eighty five men, women atid chUdt cn, 
who were part of a marnoge party, are 
among those who lose their lives when 
the KurhhMangalore-Coehin Express 
meets with an accident 

• Thirty passtngers are charred to 
death when the Bombay Mad catches 
fire around 300 km from its destination, 
Howrah. 

• Over 50( people are killed when the 
Pnriishottam Express collides with the 
Kalindi Express near Ferozabad in 
Uttar Pradesh. 

T he Indian Railways (IR) may 
pride itself on the faei that it 
has the largesi network in 
Asia, but of late, it has earned 
another name for itself: the rail¬ 
way is among the least safe mode of tra¬ 


vel in this continent And as accidents 
are on the rise and the priority t>f the rail¬ 
way authorities seems to be to expand 
the network and Hag ol'f more new 
trains, passenger safely has clearly taken 
a backseat. 

Fiven senior rail officials don't refute 
the fact that the railway tracks are over¬ 
crowded. Yet, it has become something 
of a ritual for all ministers in charge of 
this department to announce new and 
faster trains during the presentation of 
the rail budget. And to please the mini¬ 
ster, rail aiithonlies have to compromise 
on the safety factor time and again. 

The end result could be disastrous 
Take, for example, the F^ero/abad rail 
disaster. A unique feature of the Fero/a- 
bad section on the DelhI-F^owrah route 
is that the distance between the starter 
signal — the first signal that a tram has 
to cross after leaving a station and the 



advanced starter signal--the last signal 
— IS ab(mt 685 km (in contrast, the dist¬ 
ance bet wen signals in the other routes 
ranges between 120 metres and 180 
metres only). Railwa> officials say that 
this IS to accommodate as many trains as 


DEATH ON THE TRACKS ■ Miijor rail disasters in the lust six years 


18 February, 1989: The Karnataka 
Express got derailed between 
Lalitpurand Oailwara station under 
Central Railway. Sixty nine people 
died and 216 passengers were 
injured in the accident. 


15lltay,1989:A 

passenger train hit a 
matador van atan 
unmanned level 
crowing between 
Wanjaliya and Sakpur 
Stations of Western 
Railway, killing 48 
people and injuring 
martymore. 


killed and many others injured 
when'a passenger train collided 
with a military truck at an 
unmanned level crossing between 
Bakkas and Anupganj railway 
stations under Northern Railway. 


Si1 Aufust, 1989: 

Twelve people were 



Burm eoniiiartnwiits of Um Bonbiy RMI 


16 April, 1990: A shuttle train 
caught fire near Patna. At least 70 
passengers were charred to death. 

6 June, 1990: Two trains collided at 
Gollaguda station in Andhra 

Pradesh killing 36 people. 


KJmie, 1990: A goods 
train collided with a 
passenger train 2 d 
Mangra hi Bihar. Sixty 
passengers died as a 
result. 

1 November, 1990: The 

Udyan AbhaToofan 
Express was derailed 
near Sakaldiha station in 
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The Indian 
Railways may pride 
itself on the fact 
that it has the 
largest network in 
Asia, hut of late, it 
has earned another 
name for itself: the 
railway is among 
the least safe mode 
of travel in this 
continent. And 
frequent train 
accidents show 


safety has ciearly 
taken a backseat 


possible Since this sector is an extremel}^ 
busy one. Never mind if all this increas¬ 
ed the risk factor considerably. Said a 
retired railway officer v/ho did not want 
to be named, "There has been a general 
decline in the standard of maintenance 


of the tracks, coaches and wagons, and 
that there is a laxity in applying the safe¬ 
ty measures.’' 

"This," according to the one official, 
"is the fallout of railway minister Jaffer 
Sharief s uniguage 


project, which is btang undertaken at the 
cost of neglecting the signalling and 
traffic system of the railwa> s". 

J affer Sharief s uniguage project — 
conversion of all tracks to broad 
gauge — has also been criticised by the 
Parliamentar>' Standing Committee on 
Railways. The scheme, which initially 
started with a target of converting b.OOO 
krn of tracks, is now aiming to convert 
S,I(K) km by the end of 1997. And this, 
say railway officials, w ill affect the deve¬ 
lopment of the othei sectors, l^or instan¬ 
ce, the electrification target has been 
reduced by .^00 km and the poduction 
level of the wagons and the coaches has 
also been curtailed. 

What’s more, since the priority is* 
track conversion, the budgetary alloca¬ 
tion for all other areas have been reduc¬ 
ed and the funds diverted to the uni¬ 
gauge project Take signalling, for 
instance. In 1991-92, the allocation was 
Rs 82.88 .crorc. This figure dropped to 
Rs 70.79 crore in 1993-94 and only mar¬ 
ginal ly increased to Rs 76.76 crore for 
last year. Similar is the story with the 
telecom sector. 

It's surprising that the Indian Rail¬ 
ways w'ilh a network of 62,4o2 km cove¬ 
ring about 7,050 railway stations is most 
ill-equippcd in terms of signalling and 
ti^lecom system. In fact, only 5,600 rail¬ 
way stations are provided with panel 



the Eastern Railway 
section. The accident 
killed 50 passengers 
and injured over 65 


SSqrtmnbwrtUK: 

Forty one passengers 
died in a train collision 
nearRaigarhin Madhya 


16 1983: A train 

accident in Darbhanga 
district in Bihar killed 60 
passengers. 



The Feroabad train disastar 


21 Saptambar, 1993; The Kota 
Blna passenger train collided with a 
goods train nearC^abra in 


Rajasthan. Tlw aceWent killed 71 
passengers. 

27 Octabar, 1994: At least 30 


passengers were charred to death 
as the Bombay Mall caught fire. 

1 Jane, 1995; The Jammu Tawi 
Express collided with a goods train 
near Kalubathan station in West 
Bengal. More than 57 passengers 
were killed and over 275 
passengers were injured in the 
mishap. 

On the same day, another train 
accident occurred in Orissa in 
which 16 people were killed. 

29 August, 1996: Over 500 people' 
died in one of the worst railway 
accidents when the Purushottam 
Express rammed into the stationery 
Kalindi Express near Ferozabad 
station in Uttar Pradesh. • 
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RAILWAY RECKONER 


■ The Indian Railways (IR), with 
a ttack network of around 62,462 
km, is the largest in Asia. Out of 
this, broad gauge tracks account 
for 37,824 km, metre gauge 20.653 
km and narrow gauge, 3,985 km, 

■ On an average. IR runs 7,5(K) 
passenger trains and 5,(){X) goods 
trains everyday. It canies over I 1 
million passengers and about one 
million tonne of revenue-earning 
freight daily. 



■ With a staff strength of 16.50 
lakh, the Indian Railways is the 
largest employer in the country. 
The wage bills and miscellaneous 
expenditure for staff alone added 
up to a whopping Rs 7,290 crorc in 
1994. 

H The Indian Railways is divided 
into nine zones: Central (Bombay), 
Eastern (Calcutta). Northern (New 
Delhi), North-Eastern 
(Gorakhpur), North-East Frontier 
(Maligaon-Guhawati), Southern 
(Madras), South-Central 
4Se(ainderabad), South-Eastern 
(Calcutta) and Western (Bombay). 

■ The catering facility of the 
Indian Railways is available in 
3/XX} railway stations and in over 
iOO trains, lite sales turnover of 
ttie catering units was Rs 107 crore 
lOMl die licence fee received iiom 
coatractoif ami vendors amounted 
tom mldiddnjdl Rs 2.64 crore in 
». 94 . • 


interlocking and only 2,277 stations till 
March 94 had the lacility of multiple 
aspects colour light signalling. 

What’s more, the irack circuiting sys¬ 
tem, an insirumenl used to monilcM' the 
tracks of the busy routes, has not been 
installed in all stations. Though, the rail¬ 
ways claim that 4,()(K) stations on the 
busy trunk roulcs have this facility, in 
reality, the system is t'unctionmg proper¬ 
ly only in 2,S42 stations. 

I n faet, passenger salely has never been 
very high on the IR's prioiily list. 
After a spate of accidents m the late Six¬ 
ties, the government set up the Kun/ru 
Committee to study the problem and sug¬ 
gest remedies fhe eommittee recom¬ 
mended seveial measuieN that IR should 
lake, hut they were rarely implemented. 

Then in I9S<S, during Prime Minister 
Rajiv Ciandhi s lenuie, a National Safe¬ 
ly T ransporl Board was formed to look 
into the causes ol rail accidents. But the 


According to railway 
officials, Union railway 
minister JafferStiarief’s 
uniguage project 
is being undertaken 
at the cost of neglecting the 
signalling and traffic system 
of the railways 


board lasted foi only two years and was 
abolished when V.P. Singh became the 
Prime Minister. "V.P. Singh hailed the 
functioning of the hoard, but closed it 
dowai due to financial pressure," says 
Prakash Narain, lormer Union secreta¬ 
ry. railways, shipping and surface trans¬ 
port, and the chairman of the defunct 
board 

However, in the two year that it was 
there, the board had successfully identifi¬ 
ed the causes ol‘ rail accidents and had 
suggested some remedies Says Narain, 
"Among other things, we recommended 
radio beacons for the trains. We also sug- 
gested that the maintenance ol trains 
should be improved. There was also a 
need to mcxlernise the w'hole set-up. We 
also recommended the introduction of 
emergency exits in railway coaches, 
similar to the ones in aeroplanes, so that 
trapped passengers could come out in 
the event of a mishap. Bui all this went 
in vain because the V.P Singh regime 


did not implement any of our 
recommendations." 

But more than anything else, it is the 
"human factor" that is responsible for 
most of the accidents, A study conduct¬ 
ed by the railways showed that incompet¬ 
ence and inefficiency on the part of the 
railway staff accounted for over 573 
accidents out of the 801 disasters that 
occurred in the year 1994-9.S. Yet, the 
IR, which is the single-largest employer 
in the country, has done precious little to 
motivate its staff and increase efficien¬ 
cy. Quantity, and not quality, seems to 
be the motto of the Indian Railways. • 
K.B, Narmymnmn/N0W Delhi 
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The music-maker 

Lyricist and composer Said Chowdhury passes away 


I t would be facile to say there had never been anyone like 
him before — that has been said of too many of our musi¬ 
cal greats and not-so-greats. For it's not just incidental that 
for generations, listeners unerringly recognised a Salil Chow¬ 
dhury composition from its first strains, alerted even beiore 
the prelude was over to an experience that would defy every 
musical cliche, rich with 
sharp melodic turns, pre¬ 
gnant pauses and phrases 
that dropped only to 
shoot off in unexpected 
directions. 

And in this sense Salil 
Chowdhury was unlike 
S.D. Burman, Naushad, 

C. Ramchandra and other 
such musical rocks of 
Giblraltar. He stood apail 
on the horizon, bright, 
beckoning but impossi¬ 
ble to follow. 

Bom on 1^ No\ ember, 

1925, in Assam, Salil was 
the third son of his physi¬ 
cian father whose posses¬ 
sions boasted, among 
other things, a horn gra¬ 
mophone and a sizeable 
collection of Western 
classical music. Sent 
over to Calcutta as a five- 
year old to live with his 
uncle, Salil, as Providen¬ 
ce would have it, found a 
mentor in his cousin who 
played the flute and the 
violin, two instruments 
that would later decide 
the tonal colour of his 
compositions. 

Or was it music seeking him out? Salil grew up at a time 
which saw an unprecedented precipitation of history through 
Gandhi’s Quit India call, the British backlash, war, famine, 
the Tebhaga peasant movement and the growing influence of 
communists in Bengal. Those were heady times, tailor-made 
for the restless, impressionable genius in him. When the Com¬ 
munist Party was banned, Salil went underground. Already a 
member of the leftist Indian People’s Theatre Association 
(IPTA), he kept on composing such fiery songs as O Alar 
Pathojatri, Hate Moder Ke Debe and Naojwarh Naojawan 
while still in hiding. 

It was around this time that he came in touch with the 
Bengali singer Hcmanta Mukhetjee who commended his 
efforts but insisted on less strident stuff for recording. The 
result was GnaerBadhu, ahauniing composition in two parts 


ihal contrasted the peace and plenty of Bengal and the ruina¬ 
tion brought about by history's biggest man-made famine. 
The resulting fame triggered off a series of unforgettable hits 
such as Pdlki, Runner, Ahak Prithihi and Dhan Katar Goan 
— all in the rich baritone of Hemanta. 

Salil’s fame had reached far off Bombay where 

H director Bimal Roy 
I would soon make the 
I film Do Bif'ha Zarnin for 
which Salil was made res¬ 
ponsible for story, script 
and music, the last includ-^ 
ing songs such as Dharti 
Kahe Pukar Ke, Aa Jaa 
Ri Aa NIndia and Ajah 
Teri Duniya, His next 
few years in Bombay 
resulted in such musical 
landmarks of Hindi cine¬ 
ma as the films Madhu- 
mati. Biraj Baku, Chaya, 
Tanf^awali, Usne Kaha 
Tha, Ja^te Ruho, Parakh, 
Kabuliwala and Jhula, 
with Rafi, Lata, Talat, 
Hemant Kumar and 
Mukesh recording hit 
after hit. 

While in Bombay, 
Salil Chowdhury came in 
touch with the likes of Sai- 
lendra, Kaifi Azmi, Bal- 
raj Sahni and Raj Kapoor 
and founded the Bombay 
Youth Choir. It was dur¬ 
ing his association with 
the choir that he came to 
know young Sabita Chou 
dhury whom he married 
in 1957. 

This marriage, his second, marked the beginning of a new 
phase that produced Na Jeona, Mori Hai Go Hai, Keno Kichu 
Katha Balona, Ami Jharer Kache and other Bengali love 
songs unparalleled for their exquisite tenderness and beauty. 

By the Seventies, film music in Bombay was a different 
ball game with the accent shifting decisively from melody to ' 
rhythm, allowing Salil only occasional hits like Knahi Dur 
Jab Din Dlial Jaye and Rajnifiandha Phool Tumhare. , 

With the recent swing back to melody, Salil was planning a 
long-awaited comeback when a cerebral haemorrhage and 
death cut him short, at the age of 70. in Calcutta. 

On 5 September, Salil Chowdhury passed into history. And 
there he will remain, till time comes up once more with some¬ 
one like him. • 
sum/ntfoy 
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on screen 

Introducing a new concept in distant education 


If you have cable television 

I^Bat home?” asks J. Amaran, 
H^^adding enthusiastically, 
"Then come to our class tonight on Jain 
television." This strange invitation is to 
take a look at the management course 
being telecast by his company, f"our M, 
on the channel every week. 

The course, called 
‘Medal In Management’, 
is a brand new concept in 
distant education because 
unlike correspondence 
courses, it uses cable tele¬ 
vision, video and com¬ 
puters in addition to 
audio casseiies and print¬ 
ed material as its tools of 
education. Says Amaran, 
managing director of 
Four M (meaning multi- 
mode multi-media), "By 
using all the media of 
communication, we arc 
making sure that the cour¬ 
se is more effective." 

The Medal (multiway 
education through distant 
access learning) In Mana¬ 
gement programme has a 
tie-up with the George 
Washington University, 
a pioneer in distant education. Cost¬ 
ing about Rs 16,(X)(), the course includes 
‘contact* programmes, periodical tests 
and a final examination. 

"The episodes which are telecast are 
just one part of the course," says Abra¬ 
ham Kuruvilla, president of the compa¬ 
ny. The programmes have been design¬ 
ed in a way to make even a lay person 
interested in management techniques. 
"The cla.s,ses over cable television are 
also to attract students to the one-year 
course and to get employers to enrol 
their employees too," he says, vSince the 
programme started, some four months 
ago, 261 students have signed up from 
different parts of the country, as have 
some private companies. 

The course has been designed by pro 
fessors from the Indian Institute of 
Management (IIM), Bangalore, and 
some of them even take the ‘classes on 


television. These classes are recorded on 
video and sent as part of the course kits 
to .students at regular intervals. The kits 
also contain audio cassettes of the pro¬ 
gramme, besides floppy disks and print¬ 
ed reading material. 

The ‘classes’ are soon going to be tele¬ 


cast on multi-channels. "Wc will be 
going on Asiariet, which has a large vic- 
wership in Kerala and spill-ovcr audien¬ 
ce in the Gulf region," Kuruvilla says, 
adding that even Sun FV — popular in 
Tamil Nadu and Karnataka — will 
begin telecasts of the classes next month. 

In the meanwhile, the concept has met 
with good response. Prof. B.K. Chandra- 


shekhar of the IIMB says, "The concept 
is very good and by using the powerful 
audio-visual medium, they have extend¬ 
ed the classrooms into the drawing 
rooms. And unlike most educational pro¬ 
grammes which are lifeless and for¬ 
malistic, the Four M*s management edu¬ 
cation programmes are 
very lively and 
interesting." 

Both Kuruvilla and 
Amaran say that they 
chose to concentrate on 
management education 
since they foresee a tre¬ 
mendous shortage of 
people trained in this 
area. "Between the pre¬ 
mier management insti¬ 
tutes and other universit¬ 
ies and schoc^ls, only 
6,000 students graduated 
in management in 1993," 
says Kuruvilla, "but the 
demand for professionals 
was in the vicinity of 6 
lakh. This gap between 
demand and supply is 
only going to increa.se." 

Prof S. Sundararajan 
of the IIM values the pro¬ 
gramme for another rea¬ 
son. He says. "The field of management 
education has a tremendous shortage of 
good teachers. This can be seen in the 
fact that even though the All India Coun¬ 
cil for Technical Education has granted 
approval for more than 350 manage¬ 
ment schools, the institutes are not able 
to rope in many good teachers. Not 
many of the management graduates who 
arc settled in profitable jobs are bothered 
to come back and teach." 

How successful the mdlti-media cour¬ 
se will be in imparting education is yet to 
be seen, but sitting at their ‘management 
college’, which is a three-roomed flat in 
Bangalore, Kuruvilla and Amaran are 
certain that their multi-mode multi- 
media concept is the best form of distant 
education. "Peep into our class tonight," 
they chorus confidently. • 

OmuriUnkm^h/Bmigataim 
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KHAASBAAT 




anisha Koi- 
rala may have 
pul her foot in 
it by disclos¬ 
ing in an inter¬ 
view that she 
Ranjeev Mul- 
love letters to 
Aishwarya Rai in his closet, 
but you shouldn’t take that to 
mean that the two models are 
still an item. 



discovered 

chandani’s 


{ In fact, these days the divi¬ 
ne Ash takes care to steer 
clear of Ranjeev while in 
Bombay. And she has even 
gone on record to declare 
that when it comes to marria¬ 
ge, only a fellow Bunt will 
do. 

That should get the messa¬ 
ge across to Ranjeev; not to 
mention Ms Koirala 
herself. 



f you held a 
poll to decide 
who the most 
responsible 
star in film- 
dom was, 
Madhuri Dixit would win 
hands down. But that’s not 
what they're saying about 
her in London, where the star 
recently performed in a 
Madhuri Dixit nite. 

Not that it is entirely La 
Dixit’s fault. Her secretary 
Rakesh Nath, better known 
as Rikku, threw his fists 
around before one show and 
sent a Zee TV cameraman 
flying. The matter was hush¬ 
ed up with some difficulty 
by the organisers. 

But they had a bigger 
shock in store. When time 
came for Madhuri and her 
entourage (which included 
her parents, sisters and 
brothers-in-law) to check 
out of The Dorchester, the 
tony London hotel they were 
pul up at, the organisers got 
the shock of their lives when 
they saw the exorbitant bill 
the party had run up. And to 
add insult to injury, Rikku- 
ji’s bill was even higher! 



Of course, the poor souls 
had no option but to pay up. 
But you can bet that they 
won’t be organising a 
Madhuri Dixit nite again in a 
hurry. • 


ema Malini is 
all set to go 
the Shehnaz 
Hussain way. 
No, we don’t 
mean that the 
former Dream Girl has put 
on another 20 kgs. Malini» 
rest assured, is as svelte as 
ever. It’s just that she’s gear¬ 
ing up to provide hot compe¬ 
tition to Hussain by opening 
her own cosmetics manufac¬ 
turing firm. 

The company which will 
be called Cosmo-Pharma, 
will raise around Rs 3.8 
crore through public issues, 
and will probably enter into 
a collaboration with a fore¬ 
ign cosmetic brand. 

But if you want more 
details, you’ll have to wait. 
Hema is being pretty close¬ 
mouthed about the deal right 
now. 

SUNDAY 1 /—;^3 



♦ f Juhi has any 
sense she will 
marry her mil¬ 
lionaire 
before someo¬ 
ne or the other 
puls a spoke in the wheel. 
Hemal Thakker, for instan¬ 
ce. The Gujarati playboy, 
whose claim to fame is his 
alleged involvements with 
actresses ranging from Nee- 
lam Kothari to Raveena Tan- 
don (or was it Karisma?), 
has been going around tell¬ 
ing anyone who will listen 
that his relationship with Ms 
Chawla is far from platonic. 

Thankfully, Jai has too 
much sense to set much store 
by such drivel. Nevertheless, 
Juhi would be best advised 
not to be so smug, and snag 
her man while the going is 
good — before he gets 
going. 



JUHiCHAiMLA 



















I t takes more than highly improba¬ 
ble storylines to shake up a Bolly¬ 
wood film addict. Children lost at 
birth and miraculously found later 
on in life, heroines whose honours 
are saved at the last nerve-racking 
minute by the swashbuckling hero and 
mauled villains by the dozens—the rou¬ 
tine never seems to vary and has long 
come to be accepted as the norm. Per¬ 
haps it is because the Hindi movie- 
wallahs cannot find a way out of this 
magic formula of their own making, one 
that is not proving so magical any more, 
that they are now resorting to similar tac¬ 
tics off screen to entice their bored audi¬ 
ences back into the theatres. 

As a result, jaded Bombayites receiv¬ 
ed a rude shock one moining. The city’s 
papers carried an inconspicuous- 
looking news item which announced 
that Manisha Koirala, the well-known 
actress, had been murdered, and the cri¬ 
minal who had committed the crime was 
on the lun. It was only many frantic 
phone-calls and anguished hours later 
that they discovered the truth, which 
was nowhere as gory as the item. The 
‘news item’ was in reality an advertise¬ 
ment for the soon-to-be released film 
Criminal, whose heroine, being played 
by Manisha Koirala, dies halfway 
through the movie. This fact was project¬ 
ed in the ad in a cleverly-concealed way, 
making it seem as if it was Manisha her¬ 
self who had been killed. In what he 
must have viewed as a smart move, the 
tilm’s producer, Mukesh Bhatt, ensured 
that his movie received rapid publicity 
as news of the popular actress’ death 
spread. 

This, however, was not an isolated 
incident; there have been other star vic¬ 
tims of such marketing gimmicks befo¬ 
re. Shilpa Shirodkar, for instance, had 
been similarly dispatched to the nether 
world by Gulshan Kumar, producer of 
the film Bewafa Sanam. F^or to her 
‘demise’, lackie Shroff had been 
‘arrested’ because of his ‘connections 
with Bombay’s underworld’ by the 
makers of Gardish, The film’s maker 
had dealt an ignominious fate to Annu 
Kapoor too, by having him ‘beaten up 
by a gang of beggars’. 

Like those who fell for Koirala’s 
death story, many were taken in by such 
sensational news, only to realise later that 
they were marketirm gimmicks by pro¬ 
ducers desperately trying to attract the 
public’s attention to their films. And 
^eap as they were — both in terms of 
iJfMxp ense and taste — these pranks did 










lelp their perpetrators publicise their 
aovies. 

As everyone knows, controversies 
F%are a surefire way of securing atten- 
ion, and that applies to films too. Mani 
latnam is a case in point. When this 
alented director chose subjects that 
vere both topical and controversial, his 
ilms invariably became box-office hits. 
^ayakan, loosely knit on the life of the 
Tamilian underworld don Varadraja 
^udaliar, Roja, based on the Kashmir 
ssue and Bombay, based on the commu- 
lal riots which recently plagued the city, 
ill prove this. 

At the same time, his Ihiruda 
^hiruda, a straight lift from the hugely 
;ucce$sful Paul Newman and Robert 
Bedford starter Butch Cassidy And The 
iundance Kid, bombed at the box office. 
Vhoever had heard of the film, besides 
English movie buffs, anyway? 

Controversy is, however, different 
rom resorting to cheap marketing tac- 
ics, as Mukesh Bhatt discovered last 
nonth. "Tasteless" and "unethical" were 
imong the less harsher criticisms he had 
o face. But he defends himself staunch- 
y, saying: "I don’t under- 
itand what the fuss is all 
ibout. It was just an 
idvertisement." 

According to Bhatt, 
he film industry is a high- 
y competitive one and it 
s not easy to entice a sati- 
ited audience to view a 
novie. "Marketing a film 
s very important these 
lays in order to draw 
mention to it. All I did 
A as employ a gimmick to 
Jo just that," he adds. 

"Marketing has grown 
to be an integral part of 
the film industry," confirm 
ms Manohar Mutkote, 
who was a distribution 
manager with Rajashri 
Productions earlier. 

"Without marketing, it is ifom t 

not |x>ssible to sell a film pTOved inst 
properly." Many who . m yr 
concur with Mutkote, IVlSllJi 

Teel that in an increasing- ^ 

ly competitive market — 
where Hollywood and COIH] 

Bollywood, Tollygunge jjjg 

and television josde for . 

the attention of the audi- pUttll] 

ence. the age-old 
methods of publicity like 
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putting up huge hoardings and mega¬ 
sized cut-outs no longer suffice. 

Bhatt’s gimmick was undoubtedly in 
poor taste, but the advertisement did 
help focus on the growing realisation 
among filmmakers that it is no longer 
sufficient to just make a film well — it 
must also be marketed effectively 


through various strategies. The most out¬ 
standing among these, of late, has been 
that of Sooraj Barjatya, who made tlie 
block buster Hum AapKeHain Kaun, 
and marketed it cleverly by restricting 
access to prints of his film, thus whetting 
curiosity. Others, like Kumar and Bhatt, 
probably wanting to take more direct 



Stfll from Ham Ke Hain Kaun: 

public’s curiosity 



Still from Hum Se Hai Mt/qab/a; television 
proved instrumental in its success 

Many in the film industry feel 
that in an increasingly 
competitive market, age-old 
methods of publicity like 
putting up huge hoardings no 
longer suffice 


restricted access whetted the 

action, have gone in for the ‘kill’. 

Although most such gimmicks resort¬ 
ed to have been cost-effective ones, 
there have been a few costly ones too. 
The producer of Gardish went as far as 
to bring out a dummy newspaper titled 
Good Day with banner headlines 
announcing Shroffs arrest. Though it 
left the actor stunned — those were the 
days when stars were being suspected of 
ties with Dawood and his like—the pro¬ 
ducer managed to draw in a good ‘initi¬ 
al’ crowd and more than made up for his 
investment. 

Vidhu Vinod Chopra, too, had erect¬ 
ed a miniature set in front of the cinema 
hall to mark the release of 1942: A Love 
Story and, more recently, Rangeela is 
being pushed as the first film for which 
the talented A.R. Rahman has scored 
music in Hindi. 

This business of marketing can some¬ 
times assume hilarious proportions; the 
Kannada film industry provides many 
such examples. A couple of years ago, 
the producer of a tear-jerker announced 
that all the women in the audience 
would be given free handkerchiefs. The 
ostensible reason was that they would 
need it while watching the travails of the 
heroine in the film! 

T elevision has also emerged as an 
effective marketing tool. Telecasting 

---- ^ 
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Mlaiiktttliig mania 

A look at how Hollywood plays the game 


T he mecca of filmmaking, 
Hollywood, has long been an 
expert in this business of marketing 
their products. From peddiing ET 
T-shirts and Ninja Turties gear to 
seliing stuffed Simbas, they have 
ensured the deveiopment of film 
marketing into a finely honed art. 
And recently, India got a taste of 
their way of doing things. 

Besides the hype surrounding 
the reiease of Jurassic Park — 
T-shirts and socks featuring the 
logo of the film were sold at the 
movie haiis—the Keanu Reeves’ 
starrer Speed was reieased with the 
biowing up of a bus in Bombay. 
More recently. The Lion King has 
been marketed heavily by the 



electronic products company BPL 
all over the country. 

Uitfortunatelyfor Indian 
filmmakers—adept as they are at 
C(H>ylng everything that comes out 
of Hollywood—this kind of 


haavHuW ( 0 r ifi4 
hoen ppnMwto repiicatioii. M 
VetHmsshwaran, a leading 
prodPCflr‘<listrtoutor m Madras, 
points out: If marlceting of films is 
very conservative here, It is simply 
because filmmakers do not have 
the kind of huge budgets for 
advertisements that Holtywood can 
afford." 

Some have, however, been^ 
ambitious enough to try it. A fewr 
years ago, when producer Boney 
Kapoor tried selling T-shirts and 
dolls dressed as Sridevl and Anil 
Kapoor to mark the launch of his 
mega-budget film Baop Ki Rani, 
Choron Ka Raja, it seemed tt«t 
marketing had finally enteredindla 
in a big way. But then, the film 
bombed at the box office and one 
can easily guess how much of the 
merchandise made it across the 
cash counters. 


I songs IVom rorlhcoming iclca.scs on 
! Doordarshari has lieipcd create an inier- 
! est in the films even before they are 
; actually released and the cable TV chan- 
1 nels. which thrive on film-based pro- 
i grammes, have given a mucli needed 
1 boost to the lilm mdusli^. 

In Tact, this is such an cITective way of 
selling their films that eveti though most 
of the channels acquire the song sequen¬ 
ces illegally, none of the innumerable 
1 i>rganisalions in the Idm industry have 
! taken any action against them. Mulkote 
argues, "I|‘ a producer wants, he can 
always prevent these channels from 
screening songs fiom these films. But he 
wtm’t, since he is getting free publicity 
from them anyway 

The rising popularity of Prabhudeva 
is prool ol the tremendous power televi¬ 
sion can yield in selling films and giving 
birth to Stars. I lad TV ehanncls not lepca- 
icdly screened his danee numbers, nei¬ 
ther would Hiwi Sc Hdi Miujuhla iiave 
been a hit. nor would the dancing star 
who is no chocolalc-face hero, become a 
mega star. 

This realisation has not escaped the 
Tamil film industry, which is more orga¬ 
nised than its counterparts. Pioducer K. 
Rajagopalan has already formed a ramil 
Film Producers Council with the sole 
aim of marketing films to television 
xhagnels. Other language film 


industries, however, are yet to catch on 
to the advantages offered by television. 
Says Srinath, who heads Udaya TV in 
Karnataka, "60 per cent of our program¬ 
ming is film-based but the Kannada lilm 
industry is yet to wake up to the potential 



A.R Rahman, whose 
music is being- 
projected as Rangeela's 
selling point, is the 
industry’s latest 
marketing tool 


TV has for them." He feels that filmma¬ 
kers are scared of the overexposure TV 
might cause 

Slowly but surely, many filmmakers 
are becoming aware of the power of the 
electronic media and arc beginning to 
use It as a marketing tool. In Calcutta, 
for instance, distributors like Robin 
Aggai*wal arc looking at not just televi¬ 
sion but also FM radio. "Taking spots on 
Doordarshan and FM works out better 
since their reach is far wider than news¬ 
papers or cable TV," he says. 

In the end, however, the one point eve¬ 
ryone agrees upon is that till dale there is 
no better marketing tool to sell a film 
than making a gocxl one. "What everyo¬ 
ne has to realise is that no matter what 
gimmicks a producer might employ, the 
film will fail if it is terrible," says Balaji, 
a leading producer-distributor of Kan¬ 
nada films. 

Not that an attention-seeking industiy 
will pay much heed to such woids of wis¬ 
dom in a place where sensationalism, 
and not sensibility, is at a premium, 
there will surely be many more Bhalts 
who will use every trick not in the book 
to gain that extra bit of advantage over 
their competitors. • 

QbuM Lmnk09h/Bmttgalorm with 
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F ^ve-year-old RahuKs rcK^m 
seems straight out of a slick 
ad. An ivory coloured four- 
poster bed with a matching 
bedspread and pillows in love¬ 
ly pastels adorns one comer of his room. 

The opposite comer flaunts a study- 
cum-cabinet with the friezes of Mickey 
Mouse, Goofy, Donald Duck and numer¬ 
ous other animation figures in contrast¬ 
ing psychedelic colours. On the smooth, 
shiny top of the structure rests a lamp 
which has the animal friezes of the study 
on its base as recurrent motifs; a clwk in 
the shape of a guitar and a collection of 
Tell Me Why volumes. 

The curtains, with nursery prints, 
hang from designer drapery rods. In the 
centre of the room sprawls a teddy-bear 
shaped rug on which rests two huge 
bean bags — one shaped 1 ike a waterme¬ 
lon and the other like a tortoise. 

Strewn all around the r(x>m for effect 
are large springy figures in bright hues, 
in the shape of a telephone, a shoe, a 
ckx:k and an aeroplane. "We’re doing up 
the walls in a matching wall paper," 
beams Aunita, Rahul’s proud mom. 
"His attached bath in matching colours 
is our next priority." 

Not long ago all that chotu needed 







KIDS’ CORNER 


was either to shack up in the parents* 
room or occupy a part of the guest room. 
Today, sprawling bedrooms and 
designer play-dens for kids are not 
uncommou. Neither are stores catering 
to designer mamas asking for everyth¬ 
ing from furniture and matching ^d- 
spreads to wall papers and lamp shades 
for her darling haha's room. In fact one 
just has to amble down the upmarket 
lanes of Delhi to get an idea about the 
mind-boggling range of designer furni¬ 
ture and accessories available for 
children. 

W hat explains this trend? Most 
designers concede that it can large¬ 
ly be explained by the increasing num¬ 
ber of working couples and hence oi 
more disposable incomes. In addition, 
there’s more exposure to the outside 
world and better lifestyles through TV 
than ever before (thanks in no mean mea- 


And now, it's designer 
bedrooms and gyms 
for children 


sure to the friendly neighbourhood cable 
wallah). 

To lop it all, admit experts, is the con¬ 
cept of individualism which has crept 
into our society. Says Amarjit Singh, 
owner of Kidstuf, an exclusive store for 
kids’ furniture and furnishings, "A child 
is respected and has an identity today. 
We have cases where even if the family 
is staying in a two* bedroom house 
they'd rather do up one of the rooms for 
the kid." 

However, sociologists read more into 
the trend than just plain consumerism. 
According to Dr. Vasantha R. Patri, a 
counsellor and psychologist, one can’t 


overrule the guilt complex associated 
with such consumerist behaviour. "As 
parents spend more and more time going 
up the corporate ladder," she opines, "it 
obviously eats into the time they can 
spend with their kids. Expensive toys 
and pretty rooms are thus substituting 
for the lack of time on their hands '. 

But then who’s complaining? The 
kids certainly aren’t. Nor for that matter 
are the traders. Kidstuf, for instance, has 
simply gone on expanding its range over 
the years. As you walk into the tastefully- 
decorated store, the sheer range of pro¬ 
ducts available is bound to boggle the 
mind. Infant cots done in pastels and Vic¬ 
torian lace jostle for space with a pot 
pourrie of attractive beds, cabinets, 
matching dressers and dustbins. 

The other section flaunts doll houses, 
wall-mounted show cases, bean bags, 
cushions and pillows in the most imagi¬ 
native of shapes, wall hangings and an 
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shops would order furni¬ 
shings for the adults and 
would have a small sec¬ 
tion for kids. Today, it\s 
the other way round. The 
kids' market is so vast 
•that one has to give it spe¬ 
cial attention." 

Kapur, who has also 
supplied his kids’ range 
to a lot of interior 
designers, recently did 
suites especially for 
children in a few of Del¬ 
hi’s hotels. He, along 
with his wife Namrata, 
are now concentrating on 
building up a special 


Most designers concede that this trend can be 
explained by the increasing number of 
working couples and disposable incomes, as 
well as exposure to better lifestyles through TV 




entire range of soft furni¬ 
shings. Prices range 
from Rs 6,0(X) for a study 
to Rs 11 ,(KX) for a bed or a 
very large cabinet, Rs 
3,000 for a dresser and 
between Rs 1,000 to Rs 
2,000 for the table-chair 
combinations. 


Elaborates Singh, "We 
are now concentrating on 
an entire range of knock¬ 
down furniture for kids. There is a lot of 
demand for it mainly because it can be 
easily dismantled and transported." In 
fact, so great is the demand for Singh’s 
stuff, and so steady the stream of parents 
who ask for tips to do up their kids’ 
rooms, that he now intends writing a 
book on the subject. Adding that, "The 
book is going to be out some time this 
year," Singh goes on to say, "Along with 
practical ideas on decor, the book will 
inform parents about space-saving tech¬ 
niques and maintenance through glossy 
pictures." 

Another fnn concept which has really 
caught on in the metros is that of play 
gyms. A vast open area, mostly on dad’s 
farm house, with play space (a basket¬ 



ball or football ground) and a wooden 
machan-Vikc structure with a deck 
where 15 to 20 kids can party, is largely 
what it’s all about. Other embellish¬ 
ments may include play slides, a separa¬ 
te deck for the music equipment and 
may be a small pantry. 

B ed‘N’Bath, a store which houses an 
exclusive range of soft furnishings 
and bathroom accessories for kids (bath 
robes, shower curtains, toilet sets and 
towels) is under constant pressure from 
its 300 dealers to supply more and more 
items for children from across the 
country. Adds Atul Kapur, owner of 
Impressions, the parent company to 
which the store belongs, "Earlier, most 


team of designers and 
sales personnel for their 
expansion plans. "It is 
such a niche market and 
I there is so much competi¬ 
tion that one will have to 
be very thorough," he 
explains. 

U&I Vaults, a one- 
stop garments and furni¬ 
ture store in Delhi’s posh 
South Extension, which 
specialises in kids* furni¬ 
ture, is yel another suc¬ 
cess story. Says Minak- 
shi Kohli, owner of the 
store, "When we got start¬ 
ed about five years ago, 
the demand was just being felt. 
Now we’re inundated with requests for 
more and more design ideas." Con¬ 
sequently, from designing basic furnitu¬ 
re and knick-knack for kids, U&I has 
now shifted into high gear with a whole 
range of designer room-accessories, 
knock-down furniture and play hou.ses. 

There’s no denying that this trend is a 
happy one for all concerned. While the 
kids have a whole new world in which to 
enjoy themselves, those in the business 
are cashing in on the new excitement. As 
for the parents, well, they’re more than 
willing to shell out the big bucks if it 
makes chotu happy. Psychologists 
notwithstanding. • 
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Theatre on wheels 

A unique project sees plays being performed on trains in Bombay 


On weekdays, Pradeep Kumar Singh 
is an ordinary individual, studying to he 
a Marine Radio Officer. But on Sundays 
he takes on a different persona. Then, he 
dons a furry brown dinosaur suit with a 
red tail, fits the detai hahlc head snugly 
onto his own and stomps up and down 
platform number one at Churchgate ter¬ 
minus waiting to board the shnv train to 
Borivali. His purpose is the same as that 
of his colleagues he-roughed, be- 
turbaned and dressed in costumes that 
draw looks evi'n from indifferent Bom- 
bayites - — he is about to perform in a 
play aboard the tram 


F lrom plush air-conditioned sur¬ 
roundings in ciu'pelcd concert 
halls to the dingy compartments of 
local trains; yes, theatre has certainly 
come a long way. I^ver since 15 August, 
1995, Bombay's six million bicary-cyed 
local train travellers have had more to 
look forward to than dreary cityscape 
and beggars singing off tune. A dedicat¬ 
ed band of perfonning artistes provide 
not only free-of-cost entertainment, but 
also subtle messages on national integra¬ 
tion and communal harmony through 
their skits and one-act plays. 

The Peace Through uj 
T heatre In Train pn>jcct, ^ 
produced in association % 
with Western Railways, ? 
is the brainchild ot the ^ 
film and theatre producer 
Rajan. While explaining 
his unique campaign as a 
direct offshoot of tiic 
1993 Bombay bomb 
blasts, Rajan says, ’1 wanted to 
tell people we’re one big family and that 
politicians use us for then selfish pur¬ 
poses. ” 

With stints at the National School of 
Drama and the Film and Television Insti¬ 
tute of India, Rajan has over 100 theatre 
and television productions to his credit. 
Despite achieving a certain amount ot 
recognition and popularity with produc¬ 
tions like Abhineta, Grihaswamini and 
Jagte Raho, Rajan seems to have hit the 
right chord within himself and with the 


public with his train theatre project. The 
plays have generated enthusiasm among 
commuters who feel that it’s "good time 
pass". 

Rajan, however, had more than mere 
"time pass" in mind when he chose his 
venue. According to him, "Nowhere 
else can 1 have such ready access to a cap¬ 
tive and willing audience." 

Perfonning mostly comedies with a 
message, the theatre group has a discipli¬ 
ned strategy that enables them to reach 


Bidcsia style of folk theatre as well as 
the Bhavai and Pawada styles from Guja¬ 
rat and Maharashtra. Some folk theatre 
techniques are adapted to suit the pres¬ 
ent age. For example, a modem day 
sutradhar (narrator) comes on in the 
fonn of a superman or a robot. Someti¬ 
mes even a dinosaur is present to supply 
witty comments and asides. To further 
the impact, plays are performed in all the 
leading languages. 

Expectedly, the project is not without 
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their non-peak hour audience of approxi¬ 
mately 75,(X)0 commuters within three 
hours. Working their way from the Chur¬ 
chgate terminus, the total troupe, consist¬ 
ing of about 50 people, divides itself into 
groups of two or three. Performances are 
held in all compartments except the first 
class. Each play takes about three 
minutes, after which the entire troupe 
disembarks en masse and boards ano¬ 
ther train. 

Rajan relies on his native state. Bihar, 
for ideas. He has adopted the state’s 


The Peace Through Theatre In 
Train project is the brainchild of 
film and theatre producer Rajan 
(left), who explains his campaign as a 
direct offshoot of the 1993 Bombay 
blasts 

its share of problems, finances being the 
chief one. Rajan, who hopes that llie 
government and spirited individuals 
will help it out says, "Our expenses have 
crossed Rs 70,000." Adding that, "We 
have given oui best to society and in 
return we hope to get a good response." 

However that might be, one thing is 
sure, that travelling in the crowded com¬ 
partments of Bombay’s local trains will 
never be the same again. • 
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SHUBHRA GUPTA _ 

Her story 

This week, the emphasis was on woman \s empowerment 


Hillary Clinton lam¬ 
basted the Chinese for 
being less than fair to 
their women, and for 
abusing human rights, 
and she was picked up 
by broadcast net¬ 
works around the world. She was, like 
so many others in the liberal Western 
media, questioning the basis for designa¬ 
ting China as the venue for the UN Con¬ 
ference on Women, which has more 
than 10,00() delegates deliberating the 
status of women, and the means of 
empowering them. 

In fact, there’s been so 
much talk of empower¬ 
ment that it’s been com¬ 
ing out of our ears. The 
trouble is that most 
spokespersons for 

women’s rights in Beij¬ 
ing are in positions of pri¬ 
vilege, where rights are 
automatically granted 
Women without fancy 
designations were also 
given a hearing, but only 
just. 

Then there was Bena¬ 
zir Bhutto, who used the 
Beijing platform to sling 
some more mud at India. 

Rape as an instrument of 
vengeance was being 
practised in Jammu and 
Kashmir, which was 
‘not’ an integal part of 
India, she thundered. vShe 
repeated this and more of the same 
in a CNN interview, in exceedingly dul¬ 
cet tones. 

The CNN China bureau also did some 
excellent stories on local conditions and 
we got to see through the eyes of some 
Chinese NGOs, how difficult it is to 
tackle the overpowering problems of 
illiteracy and poverty even in a country 
which has had communist order bestow¬ 
ed upon it. 

Meanwhile, on The Chat Show, there 
was an animated discussion on saris bet¬ 
ween Karan Thapar and three lovely 
ladies. The sari was perfectly suited to 


the Indian figure; it made fat women 
appear slim and provided fuller contours 
to thin figures. Western dresses look 
awful on Indian women, especially 
women of my generation who have stop¬ 
ped wearing saris, said Kiron Khei, 
resplendent in an olive green silk with 
all her jangling silver jewellery in place 

The other two guests were equally 
vocal in support of the sari. It is a miracle 
garment, they said, looking so convinc¬ 
ed about it that we thought the next thing 
on the show would be the delectable 


sight of the host in the heavy silks so 
favoured by Ms Khcr. 

On DD3, last Monday, began 
Fariyaad. an eight-part serial on women 
prisoners. Directed by Sudha Kiran 
Sinha, it is based on real-life incidents, 
and the CPC team which produced it tra¬ 
velled to Agra, Lucknow, and a few 
other towns to track down these women 
and reconstruct their stories in theii 
words. 

The result is a sympathetic look at 
wonier» who have to face hostility from 
their families and friends for perceived 
wrongdoing, and who are bunged into 


prison even when they are innocent. The 
first episode had Sangecta Naik in the 
role of a woman who takes the rap for 
murdering her sister who was having an 
affair with her husband. It is the husband 
who kills her (the sister) but he manages 
to convince the wife that it will be better 
for their children if he is on the outside. 
What will they do when people point fin¬ 
gers at them, calling their father a jail¬ 
bird? Presumably, it would make no dif¬ 
ference to them if their mother was call¬ 
ed the same names. 

She gets browbeaten into accepting 


the man’s warped logic and enters a 
world which is forever dark. Sudha 
Kiran Sinha, who was also responsible 
for the early path-breaking Sach Ki 
Parchayian on Doordarshan, gives us a 
vivid picture of life in prison with its 
inmates fighting their demons and their 
guilt in an incessant relentless cycle. 
And despite its occasional slips and 
melodrama, reminiscent of the nfovies, 
it stands out as a powerful document. 

Also, last week, TV Bazar’s Business 
Breaftfast completed 200 episodes. Star 
of the show: Dr Manmohan Singh, who 
gets better with every TV appearance. • 




Benazir 
Bhutto used 
the Beytng 
platform to 
accuse India 
of practising 
rape as an 
instrument of 
vengeance in 
Jammuand 
Kashmir 
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THE CONSUMER IS 
NOT THE KING 

For the harried consumer, redressal fora are proving to be no better 

than the law courts 



Counselling harassed consumers: no relief In sight 


F pr the disgruntled consumer, 
there’s something intrinsical¬ 
ly reassuring about the words 
‘consumer redressal forum’. 
But today, almost a decade 
since their inception in the mid- 
Eighties, one wonders if the enthusiasm 
was misplaced. The promise of swift 
arbitration that these consumer courts 
once embodied has faded, and in the 
growing scepticism about their efficacy, 
they have looked increasingly like the 
usual courts of law; slow and lethargic. 

So, even as protracted battles are 
fought in the cramped ambience of these 
consumer fora, it is the trusting indivi¬ 
dual who has to often go through the 
same inordinate delay that he had been 
hoping to avoid. Something that B.N. 
Venkatesh Murthy, a Bangalofe-based 
bank employee, learnt the hard way. 

Four years ago, Murthy had filed a 
complaint with the State Consumer Dis¬ 
putes Redressal Commission. His griev¬ 
ances were justified. The two successive 
plots of land allotted to him by the 
Bangalore Development Authority 
(BDA) were under litigation. Moreover, 
in addition to the full amount of Rs 
85,000 that he had paid for the first plot 
at BTM Tavarekarc Layout, Murthy had 
even begun construction on the second 
piece of land in Dollar Layout BTM. 

After 18 months of deliberation, the 
state commission awarded him Rs 
34,000, merely a fifth of what he had clai¬ 
med in damages. Murthy then appealed 
to the National Commission, the apex 
body in the consumer redressal hierar¬ 
chy, and in July 1994, it awarded him Rs 
1.63 lakh as compensation. 

TTie BDA retaliated by appealing to 
the Supreme Court against the commis¬ 
sion’s verdict but was ordered to settle 
the damages. The drama, however, was 
•far from over as the BDA dawdled over 
the payments till Murthy moved an exe¬ 
cution petition before the state 
commission. 

While Murthy’s is not an isolated 
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case, the overall figures of cases pend¬ 
ing before consumer courts are stagger¬ 
ing enough. And the 20,000 petitions 
that ure still pending with the thrcc- 
tiered structure that comprises the dis¬ 
trict fora, the slate commissions and the 
national commission, only reflect their 
eroding credibility. 

But while statistics do not always 
refiect the true scenario, legal experts 
aver that inadequate infrastructural sup¬ 
port and long, frequent adjournments of 
cases by presiding officers are behind 
the backlog. A recent report on the func¬ 
tioning of these courts drives the point 
home. ’This pendency rate," says the 
report, "is not likely to change if the sys¬ 
tem continues to function in the same 
way." 

I he review, if nothing else, is a suc¬ 
cinct sum-up of the situation. 
Though blaming the system has always 
been convenient, the responsibility for 
the smooth functioning of the consumer 
courts rests entirely with the state 


governments. Yet, since their inception, 
the consumer redressal fora in most sta¬ 
tes have barely perfonned. In fact, till 
1989, of the 455 districts in the country, 
only 33 had established district fora. 
And it was only after the intervention of 
the Supreme Court that redressal machi¬ 
nery were set up in. a number of states. 

In Karnataka, at least six district fora 
have been non-functional as their presi¬ 
dents have not been appointed, while the 
presidentship of the Himachal Commis¬ 
sion had remained vacant for months. In 
Madhya Pradesh, the state commission 
is housed in Bhopal while its president 
resides in Indore! In West Bengal, the 
president and members of the State Com¬ 
mission were not paid their honorarium 
for over a year in spite of Naren Dey, 
minister of food and civil supplies, 
being the president of the central com¬ 
mittee. And Justice R.N. Mittal resigned 
as president of the Delhi State Commis¬ 
sion protesting against the lack of 
facilities. 

But then these are merely the logical 
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expressions of something far more fun¬ 
damental. The crux of the problem lies 
in the politicisation of these fora and the 
simmering conflict between the judicial 
and non-judicial members. 

So it hardly came as a surprise when 
Professor S.C. Kar, a non-judicial mem¬ 
ber of the West Bengal State Commis¬ 
sion, expressed strong views on the 
issue. Understandably bitter, he said, 
"On most fora, the judicial member 
tends to be supercilious and overbea¬ 
ring." He added, "We are not there just 



to put our signature on the order." 

Trenchant but more rcstraincu. Pro¬ 
fessor Manubhai Shall, managing 
trustee of the Ahmedabad-based Con¬ 
sumer Education and Research Centre, 
pointed out that non-judiciai members 
have equal authority as the judicial mem¬ 
bers. It is only when the ibrnier do not 
have the "statutory qualifications", he 
elaborated, that they tend to be dominat¬ 
ed by the presidents of the state 
commissions. 

Today, this sense of resentment again¬ 
st judicial members has come out into 
the open. But if this internecine war has 
done its bit in impeding the smooth func¬ 
tioning of these fora, frequent adjourn¬ 
ment of cases has also proved to be a 
stumbling block. And more often than 
not the stipulated period of 90 days — 
within which a case has to be disposed of 
— has been exceeded. 

Critical of the long delays. Professor 
Shah reminds, "It is important to be vigi¬ 
lant about adjournments." According to 
him, it is the presence of advocates in 


HOWTOSHKHaP 

Any consumer with a comi^aint 
can go to the consumer CQurte. But 
the appeal must be filed within two 
years from the day the problem arises. 

Depending on the compensation 
demanded, the complainant can 
register his/her complaint at either of 
the three courts—the Consumer 
Dispute Redressal forum (CROP) If 
the claim is below Rs S laKh, the 
Consumer Disputes Redressal State 
Commission if the damages claimed 
is between Rs 5-20 lakh and for 
claims over Rs 20 lakh/the complaint 
can be lodged with the National 
Consumer Dispute Redressal 
Commission in New Delhi 

At present, there are 31 state 
commissions and 455 district 
consumer fora in the country. It the 
CROP’S verdict goes against the 
consumer he can appeal to the higher 
courts—the state commission and 
the National Commission. As a last 
resort, the consumer can even appeal 
before the Supreme Court. In any 
case, all appeals have to be filed 
within 30 days of the preceeding 
judgement. • 


lhjL!sc courts that prompts frequeni 
adjournments, where only one is permit¬ 
ted. "We are against appearances by 
advocates," he said and added, "This 
should be restricted to the consent of the 
other party. The banning of lawyers is 
necessary to prevent judicialisalion as in 
family courts and industrial tribunals." 

F inally, where do the innumerable 
aggrieved consumers stand? At the 
crossroads of a mocking concept that 
flatters only to deceive or on the thre¬ 


shold of having their disappointments 
redressed? 

For Push pa Motwani, chairperson of 
the Complainants’ Cominitiec of the 
Consumer Guidance Society, Bombay, 
it is the latter that seems more real. Disen¬ 
chanted with the state of affairs, she 
demands what, according to her, could 
be the only way oul of the current impas¬ 
se: the presence of a consumer affairs 
minister at the Centre. But whether this 
will allay the sense of helpnessncss in 
the face of official indifference is pure 
conjecture. For specific legislation not¬ 
withstanding, rules have been flouted 
with utter impunity, in spile of Section 
27(B) ot the Consumer Protection Act 
specifying that violation of the court’s 
order could lead to imprisonment of up 
to a year or the imposition of a penalty 
between Rs 2,(K)0 and Rs 1(),(XX). 

For Motwani, the sense of betrayal 
has been further accentuated by this 
deep-rooted official apathy. Weary of 
repealed rebuffs from the law- 
enforcement agencies, she said, "Nei¬ 
ther the police nor the jail authorities 
accept our order saying they have no 
orders to accept these. When the police 
refuse to arrest the offender or the jail 
authorities refuse to accept the jail order, 
then all we can advise the complainant 
to do is to go to the civil court." 

"This is a self-defeating 
purpose," she explained, 
"since civil courts take their 
time. In effect, it is a 
Catch-22 situation. Basical¬ 
ly, the government is wait¬ 
ing to close us down and 
these refusals arc like pressu¬ 
re tactics so that at a later 
date they can turn around 
and say that ‘See, consumer 
courts are useless. Close 
them down’ " 

Her pessimism is only too 
palpable. The only hearten¬ 
ing news is that to redress 
lhe.se anomalies-in consumer 
justice, the National Consumer Disputes 
Redressal Commission has decided to 
hold regional sittings in different parts 
of the country to deliver speedy justice 
and, in the process, minimise the expen¬ 
ses of the litigating parties. Perhaps this 
experiment will help clear the backlog 
of cases, inspire consumers to come for¬ 
ward to assert their rights and finally, 
provide the necessary thrust to the the 
consumer rights movement in the 
country. • 

DetlanI SInhm/Calcutta 



Manubhai Shah: "It is important to be vigilant about 
adjournments" 
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AGAINST ALL ODDS: n suit tus of an affec ted area tn the capital 


Water, water everywhere 

The Delhi government blames Haryana for the flash floods 
in the capital 


A (ewLtksback ree 
ling unclci 1 stoiching 
summer Dtlhnlts 
VNtre praying foj 
rams Bui now the 
slor> IS qiiiit dific 
rent Lite in several 
DELHI p<Mts ot the capital has 
^ecii paralysed follow 
mg the worst floods in 17 years 

Even as the delayed monsoon lashed 
the capital, things took an alaimin> turn 
when the Haryana government sudden 
ly decided to release 6 lakh eusees ol 
water from the Tajewal barrage As a 
result, the Yamuna rose above the opti 


mum level of 204 83 metres and flooded 
the low lying areas of Delhi 

When Delhi was crying all summer 
for 100 million gallons of water, Harya¬ 
na did not give anything Now they have 
given floods to Delhi,” thundered chief 
minister Madal Lai Khurana 

And the CM wasn’t too happy with 
Uttar Pradesh either "Uttar Pradesh is 
reluctant to open the Okhla barrage The 
UP government feels it will flood 
Noida When we are taking the trouble 
to save Haryana, then why can’t UP take 
some trouble to save Delhi‘S” But with 
the flood situation in both Haryana and 
Uttar Pradesh worsening steadily, there 


IS little chance of them doing much to 
‘save’ Delhi 

On 7 September, an 85 year-old 
woman and a two-year-old boy were 
swept away by the nver in spate This 
created panic in the low-lying areas inun 
dated by the overflowing Yamuna 
These included Yamuna Pushta, Soma 
Vihar, Rajiv Vihar Palla, Wazirabad, 
Jagatpur and Daryapur To further com¬ 
pound matters drain No 8 broke, flood 
ing the villages of Najafgarh, Nangolai 
and Alipur According to the Central 
Water Commission, water level at the 
Old Delhi railway station bridge was 
flowing 15 cm above the danger mark 
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The Cauvery connection 

Chief minister Deve Gowda is accused of favouring 
Tamil Nadu over the sharing of river waters 


The inter-state bus terminus (ISBT) had 
to be shut down and road transport was 
thrown out of gear. 

And the Delhi government, taken by 
surprise at the fury of the flash fl(X)ds, is 
struggling to contain the situation. Reali¬ 
sing the enormity of the problem, Madal 
Lai Khurana has sought an ad hoc grant 
of Rs 1 (X) crore from the Centre for flood- 
( related expenses and relief measures. 

The chief minister is overseeing relief 
and rescue operations. Various agencies 
have been set up to monitor the situation 
in the city and implement measures to 
check the threat posed by the rising 
waters. More than 20,(KK) people have 
been evacuated so far and ten camps 
have been set up to rehabilitate the flood 
victims. 

The Delhi Fire Service has also been 
pressed into service. Speaking to 
Sunday, chief fire officer S.K. Dheri 
said, "Hundreds of people have been 
rescued from different parts of Delhi. 
Since we are a crisis management organi¬ 
sation, we are offenng our services in 
the rescue operations." 

The army was also put on the alert and 
asked to stand by in various parts of the 
capital. Various social organisations 
like ASHA, the Women’s Action for 
Development etc., are also engaged in 
j rescue and relief operations. 

1 But the authorities sure have their 
i work cut out. A visit to .some of the affec- 
) ted areas revealed that a lot has to be 
’ done yet. At the ITO bridge, near the 
; hanks cl the Yamuna, more than 2.000 
people have shifted to the platfonn on 
the bridge. Says Deep Kumar, "The 
Delhi government has done nothing to 
« help us yet. They should make arrange- 
. ments to shift us to a safer place." 

The other problem posed by the 
floods is that of health and sanitation. 
With the sewage system in various parts 
of the capital collapsing, an outbreak of 
water-borne disea.ses like gastro¬ 
enteritis and diarrhoea cannot be ruled 
out. Three days after the floods hit 
Delhi, government doctors were des¬ 
patched to some of the affected areas. 
But proper medical facilities are yet to 
reach several inundated areas. 

Meanwhile, the chief flood control 
officer, R.K. Mehra, announced that 
things were likely to improve in the days 
to come as the level of the Yamuna was 
falling slowly but steadily. And while 
dark clouds hover ominously over the 
capital, Delhiites can only hope that the 
worst is over. • 

K.S. Nmmymnmn/N9w O 0 IM 


The sharing of Cuuve- 
ry waters between 
Tamil Nadu and Kar¬ 
nataka is something of 
a perennial problem. 
And this time, it is 
chief minister H.D. 

KARNATAKA Deve Ciowda who is 
m the eye of a storm 
for suddenly releasing Cauvery waters 
to Tamil Nadu. 

In keeping with an interim award of 
theCauvery water disputes tribunal, Kar¬ 
nataka was supposed to give away 51.97 


TMC ft of water during June, July and’ 
the first three weeks of August to Tamil 
Nadu. But with the state reeling under a 
severe drought following the delayed 
monsoon, Karnataka had decided to 
withhold the release of five TMC ft of 
water. With hardly any water in the reser¬ 
voirs for its own farmers, Karnataka 
found itself unable to honour the tribu¬ 
nal’s award. 

But, even as the state legislature met 
last month to discuss the drought situa¬ 
tion in the state, it was revealed that the 
government had already relca.sed the 
remaining five TMC ft of water to Tamil 
Nadu. The Opposition was outraged b> 
the chief minister’s decision to release 


precious water at such a crucial time. 

And even though the monsoon has 
now brought relief to Karnataka, the 
beleagured chief minister is having a 
tough time trying to justify his decision. 
The Opposition’s main grouse is that th^ 
entire exercise was carried out in abso¬ 
lute secrecy. No other political party 
was informed about the release of Cauve¬ 
ry waters. In fact, Gowda had apparently 
kept even his party colleagues in the 
dark. 

The Opposition claims that Deve 
Gowda’s actions arc an obvious bid to 

N PRASAD 


appease Jayalalitha. The Tamil Nadu 
CM is being wooed by the National 
Front and Deve Gowda’s benevolence is 
being linked to that. 

Gowda himself argues that the state 
has to abide by the award which speci¬ 
fies the amount of water to be released to 
Tamil Nadu even in limes of distress. 
But not many in the state are convinced. 
The chief minister did his cause no good 
by stating that the water had not been 
released from the Krishnaraja Sagar 
(KRS) reservoir. Subsequently, 
S.D. Jayaram, minister for mines and 
geology, admitted that one TMC ft 
water had indeed been released from the 
KRS. 




NO SMOOTH SAILING: chief minister Deve Gowda 
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NEWS 



Even as the Opposition cornered 
Deve Gowda in the state legislature, far¬ 
mers in the Cauvery basin area—especi¬ 
ally the Vokkaligas in Mandya who arc 
extremely sensitive about the issue — 



Deve Gowda’s sudden 
decision to reiease Cauvery 
waters to Tamii Nadu has 
outraged the Opposition and 
puzzled his partymen 


The CM’S move is being 
viewed as an obvious bid to 
appease Tamii Nadu chief 
minister Jayalalitha who is 
being wooed by the Nationai 
Front 

voiced their protest against the CM’s 
decision. Meetings were held in the area 
and handhs observed. The government 
ordered closure of schools and colleges 
in five districts where the tension was 
quite palpable. 

Fortunately, things cooled down after 
the arrival of the monsoon. But it was no 
smtxith sailing for Gowda. In a despera¬ 
te bid to shift the blame, Gowda accused 
former Congress(l) chief minister Vee- 
rappa Moily for having entered into 
such a distress-formula agreement with 
Tamil Nadu. 

But Moily has denied making any 
such commitment, though the distress 
formula was specified by the tribunal. 
He attacked Gowda for lying in the 
Assembly and claimed that the latter 
would not be able to produce a single 
document as evidence of the previous 
government’s ‘commitment’. 

Gowda’s actions have not earned him 
too many friends within the Janata Dal 
either. As a party legislator from Man- 
dyaremarked bitterly, "Because of Gow¬ 
da’s secrecy, the parly MLAs cannot 
show their faces in their constituencies." 
Also, his popularity among the Vokkali¬ 
gas is sure to take a beating following 
this rash move. 

The entire exercise to project himself 
as a people’s leader by organisingyann- 
ta throughout the state over the 

past couple of months may well come to 
naught unless Deve Gowda does some¬ 
thing to reestablish his credibility. « 
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Zeroing in 

Janata Dal leaders become the target of vigilance raids 


in the state 

-The issue of corrup¬ 
tion continues to hold 
centre stage in Orissa 
politics with the rul¬ 
ing Congress(l) and 
the principal Opposi- 

_ tion party, the Janata 

ORISSA Dal, accusing one ano- 

ther of financial 

malpractices. 

Things have hotted up with the vigil¬ 
ance department conducting raids again¬ 
st three former ministers of the erstwhile 
Janata Dal regime on 28 August. This is 
in keeping with chief minister J.B. Pat- 
naik’s pledge to launch a clean-up drive. 

The houses of tliree Janata Dal stal¬ 
warts — fonner energy minister Kalindi 



GUNNING FOR THE OPPOSITION; chief 


minister J.B. Patnaik 

Charan Behera, former panchayat 
minister Damodar Rout and former 
minister of stale for fishery and animal 
resources development, SuryaNarayan 
Patra. Twenty teams of the slate vigilan¬ 
ce department conducted raids on the 
houses of the former ministers and their 
relatives at 20 different places all over 
the state. The house of the excise com¬ 
missioner, B.P. Choudhury, was also 
combed by the sleuths. 

According to a preliminary estimate 
made by the vigilance officials. 


Surya Narayan Patra, who was reelect¬ 
ed to the state Assembly from Mohana 
constituency in the polls held in March 
this year, had amassed property worth 
Rs 31 lakh. Kalindi Charan Behra and 
Damodar Rout had properties worth Rs 
19.50 lakh and 15^50 lakh respectively. 
B.P. Choudhury was found to own pro¬ 
perty worth Rs 15 lakh. 

The raids have also revealed some 
incriminating papers relating to expen¬ 
ses incurred during the last Assembly 
elections. It has been found that Damo¬ 
dar Rout had spent Rs M .50 lakh during 
the polls. He was defeated in two Assem¬ 
bly segments of the newly-formed Jagat- 
singhpur district. But he continued as 
the general .secretary and party spokes¬ 
man of the state Janata Dal unit. 

Rout, quite predictably, has tried to 
turn the tables on J.B. Patnaik. In a vitrio¬ 
lic attack, Rout has levelled serious cor¬ 
ruption charges against the chief mini¬ 
ster and his family. At a press conferen¬ 
ce on 4 September, Rout alleged that 
within the last five years, the chief mini¬ 
ster had purchased a house in Forest 
Park area of Bhubaneswar. This house 
was in the name of the mother of 
Soumya RanjanPatnaik, the son-in-law 
of J.B. Patnaik. Rout demanded a vigil¬ 
ance enquiry against the chief minister. 

According to Janata Dal supremo 
Biju Patnaik, these raids simply prove 
that J.B. Patnaik is on a vendetta trail. 
Alleging that the chief minister was not 
serious about rooting out corruption 
from the state, Biju said, "There were a 
few corruption cases against the present 
chief minister. A special court was tak¬ 
ing care of it. But the culprit himself 
hijacked the court. The chief minister 
liquidated a court in which cases were 
running against him and his ministerial 
colleagues!" 

Janata Dal president Asok Das has 
now threatened to level a charge-sheet 
against the J.B. Patnaik government and 
has appealed to Uie vigilance depart¬ 
ment to take note of it. 

With the two principal political part¬ 
ies in the state hell-bent on proving that 
the other is more corrupt, the battle is get¬ 
ting uglier by the day. • 
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ILL AT EASE: chief minister Dasarath Deh 


Trouble at the top 

The state CPI(M) faces a severe leadership crisis 


CPI(M), the dominant 
partner of the ruling 
Left Front in Tripura, 
is facing a major 
leadership crisis. 
With most of the 
senior leaders finding 
themselves on the sick 
list, the party has been 
virtually left without a guiding force. 
The administrative set-up has been bad¬ 
ly affected by this and the state of affairs 
in Tripura is far from healthy. 

Chief minister Dasarath Deb himself 
has been suffering from chronic dia¬ 
betes for quite some time now. On seve¬ 
ral occasions, the ailing septuageneiian 
has requested the CPIfM) Politburo to 
relieve him of his post. But to no avail. 

Meanwhile, the search for a successor 
has been anything but smooth. The man 
who was being touted as the next chief 
minister of Tripura is the PWD minister 
, Baidyanath Majumder, who was recent¬ 
ly appointed deputy chief minister. The 
idea was that the non-controversial 
leader could assist the ailing chief mini¬ 
ster and also get a feel of the office. But 
Majumder too happens to be in his seven¬ 
ties and is suspected to be suffering from 
throat cancer. In view of his failing heal¬ 
th, Majumder now wants to dissociate 


himself from active politics. 

With Majumder reluctant to succeed 
Dasarath Deh, the party Politburo’s choi¬ 
ce may now fall on .senior ministers 
Samar Chaudhuri and Anil Sarkar But 
home minister Chaudhuri is not too 
popular within the party. His rude beha¬ 
viour and alleged nepotism haven’team¬ 
ed him many friends. Also, he has failed 
to contain insurgency in the state in his 
capacity as home minister. 

Anil Sarkar, the state education mini¬ 
ster, is also anything but a unanimous 
choice. A large section of party mem¬ 
bers feel that he does not have the trapp¬ 
ings of a strong administrator. 

Besides, the party has to keep the tri¬ 
bal factor in mind. Da.sarath Deb is hail¬ 
ed as a king of the tribals and for about 
four decades now, he has helped build a 
strong base for the party among the tri¬ 
bal population. If he is replaced by a non- 
tribal, the CPI(M) could land itself in 
deep trouble. 

With uncertainly looming large over 
the question of leadership, there is a mar¬ 
ked lack of coordination in the ministry 
and a slackness in the administration. 
Cabinet meetings are being held after 
inordinate delays and the bureaucracy is 
running the show. • 
JmymtiaBhatUiehmya/Mgmrimki 


Wasteland 


A proposal to hand over 
degraded forest land in the 
state to the industry runs 
into trouble 

I-^ A proposal to hand 

over two million hec¬ 
tares of degraded fore¬ 
st land in Karnataka to 
private industry, moo¬ 
ted by Union environ¬ 
ment and forests mini- 
KARNATAKA ster Kamal Nath, has 
run into trouble. 
Environmental activists and several non¬ 
governmental organisations (NGOs) 
claim that such a move would violate the 
National Forest Policy of 1988. 

The Karnataka government insists 
that it would be sound business policy to 
allow private industry to make use of 
degraded forest land for raising captive 
plantations for their raw material. But 
environmentalists in the state argue that 
far from lying waste, such land supports 
rural communities. Even in semi- 
degraded conditions, the land yields fod¬ 
der for domestic animals, fuel foi 
cooking, edible roots and fruits, medici¬ 
nal plants and herbs, limber and other 
material used for building simple houses 
and tools. 

According to the Centre for Science 
and Environment, New Delhi, the Natio- 

LEADING THE CRUSADE: 


environmental activist S.R. Hiremath 
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AN UNCERTAIN FUTURE: villagers participate in a programme to regenerate 
degraded forest land 


nal Forest Policy states that forest-based 
industry should meet its raw material 
needs by encouraging small and margi¬ 
nal farmers to grow wood on the margi¬ 
nal or degraded land available to them. 
But the present move would negate the 
efforts being made to help the poor. Cap¬ 
tive plantations would also adversely 
affect various programmes that involve 
tribal communities in regenerating 
degraded forest land. 

Also, doubts have ansen as to whe¬ 
ther the area to be leased to industry will 
actually be degraded land. N.C Saxena, 
director of the Lai Bahadur Shastn 
National" Academy of Administration, 
says, "Industry would like to invest capi¬ 
tal only on land which has a good soil tex¬ 
ture and where the cost of plantation is 
less than the cost of alternative supplies. 
Such lands have to be forest lands and 
not wastelands." And using forest lands 
for industrial plantation has to be oppos¬ 
ed as "it will be against the interest of far¬ 
mers who \^'sh to supply wocxl to 
industry," says Saxena. 

Moreover, ecological activists also 
insist that captive plantations will use 
more sophisticated technology and.will 
be less labour-intensive. Thus, there 
would be fewer jobs available and a lot 
of rural people will lose their source ot 
sustenance if degraded lands are indeed 
leased to industry. 

NGOs all over the country have been 
trying to mobilise public opinion again¬ 


st this move by the Karnataka govern¬ 
ment Their eftorts seem to have paid off 
with the Union government refusing to 
adopt the resolution immediately. 
Instead, a Cabinet subcommittee, head¬ 
ed by agriculture minister Bali am Jak- 
har, has been appointed to study the pro¬ 
posal mooted by the ministry of environ¬ 
ment and forests. 

Besides holding seminars in different 
parts of the countiy, the NGOs arc 


appealing to citizens to begin a post¬ 
card campaign. Says S.R. Hiremath, con¬ 
venor of the national committee for the 
protection of common land resources, 
"The cards will be posted to“Balram Ja- 
khar. Prominent citizens will be writing 
to the Prime Minister." 

It now remains to be seen whether the 
efforts of the Greens in Karnataka go 
waste. • 

Sandhya Mandanea/Bangalorm 


Of academic interest 


Rare species of animals and birds are threatened by 
overzealous zoology students in Manipur 


F br students of zoology it is a 
necessity. But wildlife conserva¬ 
tionists insist that it is more ^eviP 
than ‘necess^’. At the centre of the 
conuoversy is the practice of killing 
inie species of birds and animals for 
projects undertaken by postgraduate 
students of zoology from Manipur 
University. 

The students simply do not have a 
choice. The syllabus for the third 
year specifies that each student 
Sltoold submit at least 20 wet and dry 
preserved specimens during the cour¬ 
se of the practical examinations. 
AtsO^ every second-year student is 


required to .submit at least ten speci¬ 
mens. The idea, as the syllabus sta¬ 
tes, is to train students in the tech¬ 
niques of field collection and preser¬ 
vation, besides stimulating interest 
in the local fauna. 

But while all this is fine, the 
heightened ‘interest’ of these stu¬ 
dents is turning out to be a serious 
threat to the local fauna. Over the 
past few years, the number of rare 
birds and beasts has dwindled consi¬ 
derably in the state. 

While the exact number of ani ' 
mals killed is not available, wildlife 
conservationists claim that several 


thousands have been victimised in 
the pursuit of academic excellence. 
In the face of stiff competition, stu¬ 
dents are reportedly spending huge 
sums of money to procure rarer spec¬ 
ies from professional poachers. And 
these include birds and animals 


IN DANGER: r/ie rare hombill 
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On the right track 

The arrest of a senior architect by the CBI creates a 
flutter in the capital 


Even as the hawala 

4 case hots up in the 

capital, the Central 
Bureau of Investiga¬ 
tion (CBI) has launch¬ 
ed a blitzkrieg. Last 
fortnight, politicians, 
DELHI businessmen and 

""""""""""""""" government officials 
in Delhi became the target of raids con¬ 
ducted by CBI sleuths. 

It was the nabbing of New Delhi Mun- 
cipal Council (NDMC) additional chief 
architect Ramesh Sabbarwal that set the 
ball rolling. Acting on a tip-off that Sab¬ 
barwal had amassed assets disproportio¬ 
nate to his official income, CBI officials 
raided his house on 24 August. And this 
triggered off a series of raids on various 
business premises throughout the 
capital. 

So far, assets worth over Rs 40 crore 
in the name of Sabbarwal, his wife, 
Usha and their sons, Puneet and Sumeet, 
'have been unearthed. These include not 
just cash and mutual funds but also vari¬ 
ous properties in such posh areas of the 
city as Prithviraj Road, New Friends 


Colony, Bhagwan Das Road and Con¬ 
naught Place. Seven agricultural farms 
spread through Mchrauli and Gadaipur, 
ten houses, 11 shops and investments in 
various other enterprises where the Sab- 
barwals are involved, have come under 
close scrutiny. 

A detailed list of assets include; 

• A flat worth Rs 2.38 crore on Jain Man- 
j dir Road in the name of Messrs Momi 

Merchants. 

• Two flats worth Rs 1.5 crorc in Del¬ 
hi’s plush White House building on 
Bhagwan Das Road, also in the name of 
Messrs Momi Merchants. 

• A 2.2 acre farm in Sullanpur worth Rs 
3 crore. 

• A commercial ilat at Ansal Bhawan in 
the name of the Momi Devi Brij Lai 
Trust. 

• Fixed deposits and mutual lunds to 
the tune of Rs 2(yikkh. 


• Investments to the tune of Rs 13.65 
lakh in Swati Leasing. 

All this wa« enough foi ihc CBI to 
turn the screws on Sabbarwal. He was 
arrested along with his son Puneet on 29 
August. On the same day, the duo were 
produced before the Tis Ha/ari Court. 
Rejecting Sabbarwal’s bail plea. Judge 
V.B. Gupta said, "It is next to impossi¬ 
ble for a public servant in this country to 
have such assets."Thejudge went oq to 
state that "The case is in the initial stage 
of investigation and iherc are allegations 
of tampering with evidence." The Sab- 
barwals have been remanded to judicial 
custody till 12 September. 
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which fall under the endangered cate* 
gory — varieties of hombills, fowl, 
peafowl, duck, owl, porcupine, repti¬ 
les and brow-antlered deer aimmg 
others. 

As the head of the zoology depart¬ 
ment of a reputed government colle¬ 
ge told Sunday, "Once a student sub¬ 
mitted the head of a Sangai witii its. 
magnificent horns." The Sangai is 
the brow-antlered dear, found c^y in 
Manipur’s Keibul Lamjao National 
Park and is under severe threat of 
extinction. 

According to animal conservation¬ 
ists, this practice has had yet another 
sad fallout. Althou^ it has been ]q)e- 
cified in the university’s syllaW 
that tile collection of samples shoidd 
be restricted to local finma, oedgtalio- 
ry iHids like parakeets are also target¬ 
ed by ovetzt^ous students. Till evrei 
a few years back, migratory ttirds 


from as far as Siberia used to flock to 
the sprawling Loktak Lake in Mani¬ 
pur. Now, tile number of migratory 
Wrds has gone down drastically. 

All tills has Iwlped focus attention 
on tile rnsnacettif poaching in the fore¬ 
sts .of Manipur. Wildlife officials 
adntit that poaching of animals 
bdpnging to rare species is rampant 
In ate 8t«e. And this despite the stale 
WiMUfe Protection Act of 1972. 
which states that hunting is not allow¬ 
ed without a vftiid licence obtainable 
undo* SectUw 9 of the Act. As a 
result, several vendors have taken to 
selling tare species of birds as well. 

Already, a number of animals tuid 
birds in Maiupur have been termed 
•extinct*. And unlrn the wildlife offi- 
dals in tiie sWe act. and at^ fast, 
many more seem doomed to join tiie 
list. • 


PROBLEMS OF PLENTY: the White 
House in Delhi where SabharH-al has 
two flats 

The raid on the NDMC chief architect 
seems to have been a prelude to the high¬ 
ly publicised raids on the premises of for¬ 
mer minister Arif Mohammad Khan, 
hotelier Lalit Suri and Devi Lai’s grand¬ 
son, Pradebp Kumar. But according to a 
a CBI spokesman, "There is no special 
drive whatsoever. Raids are conducted 
as and when ample evidence has been 
collected." 

But with corruption in high places 
snowballing into a bigger issue with 
every passing raid, the CBl’s activities 
have caused quite a few ripples in the 
capital. • 

Amtfa Pand»/N0w D0U1I 
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Actmeastoiy 

An author breathes life into her tales with the help of puppets 


I t was a thoughtful gesture. In fact, 
publishers Rupa & Company could¬ 
n’t have come up with a belter gift 
idea for children. As part of the celebra¬ 
tion of their sixtieth anniversary, they 
organised a story-telling session for kids 
at the Oxford Bookstore-fiallery in 
Calcutta. 

It turned out to be a twin treat for the 
children. For Rachael MacBean, the 
author who was to read out one of her sto¬ 
ries to them, had more than a tale up her 
sleeve. She wasn’t just about to read out 
a story, she meant to make 1 1 come alive 
—with the help of puppets. In fact, 
MacBean refused to call 
it a 'story-telling ses- HHIH 
sion’. 'This is an infer- 
mal workshop", she 
explained to the gathe- , ; 

ring. "And I would like Ky 
you all to participate." I?; 

MacBean, much to her Pr . 

credit, seemed undaunted 
by the fact that her audien- 
ce comprised mostly 
15-year-olds, whereas 
her stories were meant 
for children between the ^ 

ages of six and 11. She 
succeeded in establishing 
an instant rapport with 
the fidgety teenagers 
with her opening gambit: 

"I’m sure you all have 
young siblings or cousins 
who love listening to sto- 
ries. Well, I’m going to * 

tell you one which I hope 
they’ll like." ^ 

The author, who is also the founder- 
proprietor of Rahalcs Little Theatre 
(RLT), a "non-commercial communica¬ 
tion centre" which specialises in the 
traditional art form of puppetry, then pro¬ 
ceeded to tell her audience the story of 
Milly, the silly cow. Puppets, in the 
shape of a cow, a dog, a tomato and even 
a seed, acted out the simple tale to the 
accompaniment of taped music and 
expertly-reproduced animal noises by 
one of MacBean’s assistants. The large¬ 
ly teenaged crowd, possibly feeling 
slightly self-conscious and out of place 


in the beginning, reacted at first with sup¬ 
pressed chuckles, but these soon gave 
way to an interest in what was going on 
before them, thanks to MacBean’s dra¬ 
matic rendition of the overtly simple 
tale. They seemed to particularly enjoy 
the mooing of the cow, the barking of 
the dog and the squeaking of the .seed — 
and were involved to such an extent that 
they answered questions that MacBean 
posed to them from time to lime in a cho¬ 
rus, with obvious enthusiasm. They see¬ 
med to understand and empathise with 
what the author was trying to do. 

The rapt attention on the face of the 


lone 10-year-old in the group, and her 
evident delight at being asked to come 
up and handle the puppets, validated the 
importance MacBean attaches to active 
participation by the children. "That 
helps a lot in creating awareness," she 
says. Her contention is that if they can 
both see and touch the things they are 
reading about, be they animals, trees or 
even humans, children will become that 
much more involved with them. Mac¬ 
Bean hopes that this will leoo to a deep- 
rooted affection which will eventually 
sec them grow up as individuals who 
care for their surroundings. 



MacBean feels that if 
children can see and 
touch what they are 
reading about, tibey will 
grow up as individuals 
with a deep-rooted 
affection for thdr 
surroundings 


ASHOKF CHAKRABARTY 

MacBean’s stories are 
subtly oriented to this 
end. In the one she read 
out, for example, everyti- 
mc a reference was made 
to the seed, soft music 
played in the back- 

.Jll ground, and the author’s 

^llll ^ voice became gentle and 
^ hushed, telling the childr- 
^ lender the seed 

important 
it was for it to be able to 
rest, so that it could spr- 
out into a strong tree 
someday. 

"1 use puppets because 
they are non- 
jti^lgct^^tital," said the 
author at the end of the 
K session. Asked how she 

\ developed the idea of fus- 

—A- ing story-telling and pup¬ 

petry into one harmonious whole, 
she said it was a natural extension of her 
work with puppets in RLT. Her efforts 
seemed to have bad the desired effect, 
for Romit Brasher, one of the audience, 
acknowledged that the idea was an inter- 
[ esting one, bound to attract kids. "I’ll 
buy the book and pass it on to my youn¬ 
ger brother," he said. 

And maybe one day he’ll be part of an 
audience enjoying themselves at ano¬ 
ther such session. • 

Lopmnuidrm Blmtimehmrym/(Meutim 
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ODDS AND TRENDS 


An affair to 
remember 

■ On 25 August, 

22-year-old Rajeev Rana 
tied the proverbial knot with 
Ronie Galbano Penanueva, a 
Filipino girl whom he had 
never met. The reason why 
the bride and bridegroom 
couldn’t catch a glimpse of 
each other was simply due to 
the fact that while Rajeev 
took his marriage vows in 
Delhi, Ronie took hers in 
Seoul ’ 

This was the first time that 
an Indian citizen went in for 
what is popularly known as a 
‘satellite’ marriage. Conduc¬ 
ted by the Family Federation 
for Unification and World 
Peace, these marriages are 
aimed to create ’’one world 
family" based on true love. 

So how did this long¬ 
distance love affair materiali¬ 
se? About two months ago, 
Rajeev, an M A final year stu¬ 
dent of Japanese at JNU, sent 
his photograph to the federa¬ 
tion’s headquarters in Seoul. 
There, the "true parent" 
Reverend Sun Myung Moon 
and his wife — who founded 
the organisation in 1954 — 


used their "divine powers" to 
choo.se the "right spiritual 
partner" for Rajec\. 

About a month before ihe 
actual ceremony, Rajeev 
received a photograph of his 
bride-to-be. Then, on 25 
August, in a ceremony Irans- 
rnitted live worldwide via 
satellite, 3,60,000 couples 
were declared man and wife, 
irrespective of where they 
were. And while the move¬ 
ment usually charges about 
US $300 for match making, 
Rajeev was even given a 


"concession" as he came 
from a developing country. 

Monkey 

business 

■ Monkey business in the 
South Block and North 
Block has truly reached alar¬ 
ming proportions now And, 
yes, we are talking strictly 
about the simian sort. 

Scores of monkeys have 
invaded the corridors ot 
pow'cj in New Delhi. Manda¬ 
rins ol the Prime Minister's 
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Office, cabinet secretariat, 
ministry of home affairs and 
finance have long been pla 
gued by the monkey menace. 
These anmials claim someth¬ 
ing of a proprietorial right 
over the Raisina Hills com¬ 
plex, simply because they 
have been here from much 
before when the bigwigs 
decided to move in 

But a few days ago, what 
really got the goat ot the lop- 
brass was the antics of a parti¬ 
cularly bold monkey. Alarm¬ 
ed by the insistent ringing of 
the bell fiom a secretary's 
chamber, his personal assist¬ 
ant rushed in only to find that 
a large monkey — convinc¬ 
ed that he could manage the 
affairs of the stale as well as 
any bureaucrat — hud usurp¬ 
ed the secretary’s position. 
And when the PA tried to get 
the monkey off the chair, the 
indignant beast promptly bit 
him. 

This clearly reveals how 
the lop bureaucrats in the 
capital have failed to get 
their ow'n house in order. In 
the past few months, the ter¬ 
ror created by the monkeys j 
has figured high on the agen- I 
da of evei*y meeting in South ! 
and North Block.* 


Contrlbutsd by Priya Satarkar, Bombay 


MILESTONES 


DIED: Renowned music (Rrector, ccHnposer and lyricist, 
SalH Choudhury, in Catcutta, 5 September. He was 
70. 

DIED: MeanatalThaokaniy. wife of Shiv Sena ‘ 

supr^no Bat Hiackeray, near Bombay, on 6 September. 
She was 63. 

DIED: Saabikant tjaMumi, former Gujarat industry 
minister and prominent Congress(I) leader, on 8 
September, in Gan^nagar. He was 65. 

(MED: Sitya Ranjan Chakraborty, editor of Tripura, 
and general secretary of the Tripura unit of the Vishwa 
Hindu Parishad. 

SELECT]^; Noted freedom fighter and social activist 
MakM Oayl CtwudtHiry fw the prestigious Tagora 
IJttaiaiy Aiyanf. 1995, for her outstanding work in 
pcotnotihf Ikasacy ai^ 


PRESENTED: The Spirit of Freedom Awatd at the 

Jerusalem International Film Festival, to Anand 
Patwardhan’s documentary, FaUter, Son Anti,Holy 
War. 

AWARDED: The Dr Ambedkar National Distinguished 
Service Award, 1 995, to Prol. D.R. Singh, for his 
contribution towards the uplift of tribals. 

CONFERRED: The prestigious Kumar Gandharva 
Samman on noted vocalists Ra|an Mishra and Sajan 

MIshra by Madhya Pradesh chief minister Digvijay Singh. 

ELECTED: Noted diplomat A.N.O. Hakaer, as 
president of the Association of Indian Diploihats, in New 
Delhi. 

SWORN IN: H.S.Brar, as chief minister of Punjab, on 8 
September, in Chandigttrh, following the assassination of 
form^' CM Beant Singh. 
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1 LIBRA 

1 SAGITTARIUS 


’ {2! Mat I h~20 April) 

O utside influences can 
keep you from getting 
into your stride: consider 
how to cope with them. You 
might need good ^dvice 
later, but for now you should 
be prepared to give away. 
Friends won’t be helpful, but 
they might be having 
problems of their own, so 
you cannot hold that against 
them. 

TAURUS 


(21 Aptil-20Ma\) 

A col league may be 

irgumentative or in too 
much of a hurry. You may 
counsel care which won’t be 
heeded. Don’t put your 
reputation at stake. Do your 
own thing by all means but 
also try to be diplomatic. If 
you have right contacts, use 
them. Someone of the 
opposite sex can be a gcK)d 
mediator. 

GEMINI 


(21 Ma\‘20 Jutw) 

P lans are likely not to 
work out. It will be best 
for you not to be too fixed in 
your intentions. Children 
may be unable or unwilling 
to cope and this could pul 
you in a spot. You could 
have a long-term problem on 
your plate. Rushing in will 
solve nothing. Your love life 
could be troublesome. 


CANCER 


(2! June-20 July) 

Y ou'll be glad to get 
moving. Don’t let the 
grass grow under your feet. 
There are opportunities to be 
utilised. A friend can give 
you a good time and break 
the monotony. Search for 
openings to improve 
business prospects. Journeys 
can be to your advantage. 


(2lJnl\ 2()Auf;usl) 

T here may be something 
going on Ihal-will bring 
out the iK'st in you 
Involvement with people 
can be thoroughly 
enjoyable. You may have 
something to offer to others 
and your help will be 
appreciated in the proper 
spirit. At last, you may be 
feeling confident about a 
love relationship. 


(21 Septeuihet ~2() Oaoher) 

C oncentrate on your 
business or on your 
career. The ties at home may 
be gradually wearing thin. 
Avoid getting into a 
disagreement with someone 
as it could go on and on 
without an end. Directives 
from a senior person coukl 
be misleading and they arc 
bound to pul someone on the 
wTong track. 



VIRGO 


( 2 / Aui{u\t-2(>September) 

T here may be some trouble 
at home. Persevere with 
your present course, though 
you are likely to face 
opposition. Social 
obligations can be heavy. 
Money will not stretch. You 
could be feeling cold about a 
relationship. Be considerate 
of your love life. 


SCORPIO 


(2 / Octoher-IG November) 

I f there are financial 
demands, see that you 
make them. Direct action is 
important. Leave no stone 
unturned to get something 
you want. If you sit back and 
wait, someone will want to 
make you change your mind: 
so it’s better to be the 
motivator than the victim. 


(2 / Novemher-2() Deeemher) 

L egal technicalities and 
niceties should be 
observed. Encourage the 
active support of a partner. 
You should be able to clinch 
a bargain with someone. 
Recreational pursuits will 
give you satisfaction and 
may take a little more of your 
time than anticipated; but, it 
will be time well-spent. 


CAPRICORN 


(2 / Deeemher 20 January) 

P ocket your pride if you 
want to make a move in 
the right direction. It is 
practically impossible to 
please someone special or be 
in the right place at the right 
time. A long journey will be 
wasted if you do not make 
adequate preparations. 
Someone can opt out of an 
agreement without 
notification. 

AQUARIUS 


(2! January-20 February) 

N eighbours or in-laws 
may not cooperate. Just 
keep calm and let things be. 
Lots may be going on about 
which you are unaware. 
Perhaps you are being 
distracted by someone of the 
opposite sex. Right now, it 
could be a waste of lime. 
There may be an 
unsatisfactory conclusion to 
a promising start. 

PISCES 


(21 February-20 March) 

R esist pressure from 
anyone who is trying to 
fleece you. A busy week 
should be financi^ly 
rewarding. That’s all the 
more reason why you can 
stake your reputation on 
what you do rather than what 
you say. You could have a 
block about resources. • 
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RANDOM NOTES 


What’s 

eooking? 

■ Poor K. Karunakaran. 

The industry ministry 
doesn’t take him seriously: 
the Prime Minister humours 
him; and now, even living at 
Kerala House has become 
inhospitable. 

After he became a Union 
minister, Karunakaran was 
allotted the rcssidence of for¬ 
mer ewe member, Darbara 
Singh, whose family is refus¬ 
ing to vacate the huge 
bungalow. While he waited 
for his house to be readied, 
Karunakaran was staying at 
the VIP suite in Delhi’s 
Kerala House. 

Last week, Karunakaran 
was sipping his kanji (a thin 
rice and water gruel) when 
he found an iron nail at the 
bottom of the bowl, A few 
weeks ago, some cock¬ 
roaches were found in his 
food. 

This was the last straw. 
Karunakaran rang up Kerala 



K. l(«rviiRkaraii:f6odlor 
thouglit 

chief minister A.K. Antony 
and demanded an enquiry 
which the CM promptly 
ordered. Meanwhile, sour¬ 
ces in Kerala House say that 
the c(X)ks are taking their 
revenge — when Karunaka¬ 
ran was chief minister, he 
had suspended two Kerala 
House cooks on the ground 
that the mamla for sambar 
was not ground fine enough. 

So now, not only is Karu- 
mkaran homeless but he 
views Kerala House food 
with great trepidation. 


HKARD IN BOMBAY 

It may be called The Moores Last 
Slgh^ but it’s Salman Rushdie 
who gets the last laugh. 

ABAL THACKERAY BAITER 


KNOWYOURCHIEFMINISTERS 



The latest in an 
occasional series 


22) Bhalron Singh 
Shekhawat 


a Backgoruml: Began his career as a policeman but 
quit to join politics. Joined the RSS first but was soon sent 
to the Jana Sangh when the Sangh recognised his special 
abilities. Refused to let himself swamped by the uniformity 
the Sangh imposes—his best friend is former Prime 
Minister Chandra Shekhar. 

a Status in the party: Possibly the only chief 
minister the BJP has who hasn’t got into a controversy on 
par^ matters. Highly respected because he follows a 
policy of equidistance from power economy and politics. 
Rajasthan has tried to stick to swadesMbiA has absorbed 
the gains of the new economic policy. 

■ wnurt he dees best: In a word, manipulation. The 

BJP formed a government the skin of Its teeth after tite 

last Assembly polls, but Sbekhawat managed to get rebel 
Congress MLAs to join the BJP by offering them 
ministerships. Keeps everyone happy—recently when he 
was in the US for surgery, among those who called on him 
was minister of state in the PMO, Bhuvanesh Chaturvedi. Is 
a good friend of Rao’s. 

■ What hs’s wont iS: Building the organteatlon. 
The BJP has been unable to designate a Number 2 to 
succeed Shekhawat. When he was away abroad, his 
suggestion that a minister, Bhanwarlal Sharma, be made 
acting chief minister was ignored. Instead, the Speaker of 
the Assembly, Harishankar Bhabhra, was made to resign 
and was made deputy chief minister. 

■ What ho’o most Hkeiy to say; Xhandra 
Shekhar should be Prime Minister.* 

■ What ha’s Isast IHisiy to MWireMig.^ 


Of human 
bondage 

■ The National Human 
Rights Commission 
(NHRC) appears to have met 
its match. Last week, it sent a 
notice to West Bengal chief 
minister Jyoli Basu asking 
him to explain in a report 
how people died in judicial 
custody in the state in the last 
one year. 

Jyoti Basu took one 
month to reply. And then, to 
add insult to injury, instead 
of giving an explanation, he 
asked the NHRC to give him 
a report on why it was seek¬ 
ing such information. 

Another chapter will be 
added to the history of batHi- 
esc when the conversation 
between the NHRC and the 
West Bengal government 
concludes. Meanwhile, the 
dead can tell no tales. 


Praising the 
enemy 

■ Syed Shahabuddin. is 
on the verge of being 
tnrown out of the Samata 
Party. 

The former diplomat's 
faculties for diplomacy 
obviously failed him whm 
he attacked the chief of his 
party, Nitish Kumar, for try¬ 
ing to do a deal .wfih the BIP. 

In the same bnHrth, Shaha¬ 
buddin also showered praise 
on the Samata Party's .sworn 
enemy. Laloo Pras^ Yadav. 
Shahabuddin said that die 
Bthwr CM’S industrial policy 
showed wisdenn and 
sagacity. 

Angered M this double 
betrayal^ the Bihar unit of the 
Samata Party, led by 
Vashisht Narayan Singh, has. 
passed a resolution fbr>hiS ' 
expulsion from the party.. 

If diis b^pensVShahdxO^; 
din will surdy ^ the most- 
expelled man ^. C^pposiiion 
politics. • 
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daiMla 

■ The government is 
caught in a bind over^ 
the assassination of the for- 
mer chief minister of Punjab, 
Beant Singh* The responsi- 
biliy of protecting Beam lay 
with Punjab Police chief 
K.P.S* Gill. Therefore, lap¬ 
ses in Singh's security, 
which led to his murder, 
must also be OilFs responsi¬ 
bility, Had it been any other 
official, the government 
would have sacked first and 
questioned later. But the 
government knows that if it 
sacks Gill, no one would be 
willing to take his place. 


HhARD IN THE NORTH BLOCK 

;.B. Chavan Is fed up to his Qills 
with the Puplab DQP. 

A MINISTERIAL AIDE 



After the 
assassination 

■ Beam Singh’s assassi¬ 
nation has had at least 
one salutary effect: the secu¬ 
rity set-up for VIPs is being 
rationalist and overhauled. 

Security is being with¬ 
drawn for two former CBI 
ditectors, Vijay Karan and 
S.K. Dutm. Former cabinet 
secretary Zafar Saiiiillah is 
also being stripped off his 
security. Among politicians, 
former Youth Congess presi¬ 


dent Anand Shamia, fonner 
Speaker Habi Ray, MP K.C. 
Ixnka, Rajya Sabha MP 
Chi manbhai Mehta, and the 
RajasAan Congress leader, 
Ashok Gehloi, also stand to 
lose their security. 

Two journalists were giv 
en security by the govern¬ 
ment. Television reporter 
Nalini Singh will no longer 
get security from the govern¬ 
ment and Khushwant 
Singh’s security will be 
reduced. 

The harried security fen¬ 
ces are happy — now they 


K.P.S. QHI: rsprimaiidMl 

Therefore, the home mini¬ 
stry has taken a considered 
decision: K.P.S. Gill will be 
told to give up his extra¬ 
curricular activities and con¬ 
centrate on the job at hand. 
But no action will be taken 
against him, beyond issuing 
him a warning. 

Gill is the chief of several 
hockey federations all over 
the country. He loves going 
to discos (he’s been .spotted 
oiofe than once at a disco in 
one of Delhi’s five-star 
IhtMels, dancing into the 
small hours of the morning). 
The home ministry feels he 
should put a stop to this 
and gd down to his job .of 
jpMteding (hose he’s suppos- 

' QiU’^itictiontothisrqsi- 
^mandiiiilMtliaowo, 


C H E C K - L I S T 


Benazir’s problems: the domestic 
compulsions of Pakistan 

■ Th* ISI: Bhutto is unable to control the intelligence 
network which is now running itself—free of the 
President, the Prime Minister (who is also the party chief) 
and even the chief of the army staff. Who can blame her for 
denying that ISI is not active in India—she doesn’t run it 
any more. 


■ TisflMatan: Pakistan had hoped to gain a lot from 
one of the newest Islamic Republics. But they have had a 
resounding slap in the face. Pakistanis are no longer being 
given visas to visit Taiikistan as in the struggle between the 
pro-lslamic and anti-lslamic blocs, the anti-lslamic bloc 
has the upper hand in ruling the Republic. This is hostiteto 
Pakistan. All the matenal and moral resources poured into 
the Republic by Pakistan have thus been wasted. 


■ Iran: The problems between Pakistan and Iran are 
now complete and the border issue threatens to flare up 
again. 


■ Tha NKUN: Sind threatens to destroy Itself and 
Bhutto IS unable to do anything about It. 


■ The Mullahs of Malakand: One of the oldest 
theological schools in Pakistan is demanding that the 
Sharia law be applied according to their interpretation. This 
makes nonsense of Bhutto's statements in the West and 
Beijing that Pakistan protects vnomen and human rights. 
Benazir's father bowed to MaJakand, Qai. Zta left them wall 
alone. Bhutto has to make Mire they're hot jbired up. for 
MaJakand is the doorway to the nephern territories. 


can concentrate on the quali¬ 
ty of the security rather than 
die volume. 


S«lilb 

■ Minis^ of state for 
parliamentary affairs 
Matang Singh goes from 
strength to strengdi. 

Eyebrows were raised 
when he was sent to Punjab 
in the hallowed company of 
home minister S.B. Chavan 
and Congress general secie- 
taiyAhmad Paielas an obser¬ 
ver to oversee the election of 
Harcharan Singh Brar as the 
new chief minister of Punjab. 

At the meeting, S.B. Cha¬ 
van addressed the legislators 
explaining why they should 
unanimously support Brar. 



MManiMnilK a mtaaien In 


And Ahmad Patel told the 
MLAs that if this didn't htq)- 
pen, the name of the Con¬ 
gress party would be 
tarnished. 

When Maiang Singh got 
up to speak, he announced 
that he bad been sent as an 
emissaty of die Prime Mini- 
•ster. He spoke authmitadve- 
ly and said every word he 
spdke has the backing of the 
PM. He said that Namimha 
Rao had been unatde to 
come, but wanted Urn to 
assure die new chief nunistar 
that a free hand would be giv¬ 
en to himin controlling «(tre- 
mism and separatism. 

Since MLAs fimn Runjab 
discovetedhow mudi power 
he wields, fus Kush(^.ftoad 
tesklence has 
MMang Shmh SiliiHb fbr 
them. • 4 
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; YOU COYrKI!\l€i. THE l\lEEff)S OE 
TOHOEEOW’S COI\lSUMETS? 


s a manufacturer, your most important challenge The fine interlocking yarn minimises wastage 


lies in offering products that promise high value for And maximises handling ease 


money, last longer and keep the environment clean 


In India, the Jute Manufactures Development Council is 


Which is why, industry the world over is choosing jutc as using the versatility of jute to evolve and promote newer 

the packaging material Because how you pack is as uses Like, a repertoire of aesthetically pleasing, moisture- 

important as what you pack. And this biodegradable fibre, resistant packaging materials. This includes jute 

which disappears without a toxic trace (should you want reinforced plastics.jutc laminated paper,)ute particle boards 

to d'spose of it at all), offers incredible value for money. (for packing fruit), jumbo bags (that can hold weights up 
In fact, according to an independent survey, jute forms a to 1000 kg), corrugated boxes and shopping bags, 

superior form of packaging than any artificially sourced Now. you loo can go for the world’s most preferred 

material. The light, durable fibre has ‘breathing’ qualities packaging material. It may turn out to 

to keep foodgrains fresh And the hydro-carbon free be a statement about your company’s 

processing ensures non-toxic, odourless protection far-sighted policy. i 

Jute Manufactures Development Council 

This of course, docs not prevent it from being ideal Ministry of Textiles Government of India 

3A Park Plaza 71 Park Street Calcutta 700 016 India 
for packing cement fertilizers and other chemicals. Tel 29 9240/29 34.37 Fax 91 (33)297136 
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THE NEW TEAM 

Dissension within the Congress comes to the fore 
as Narasimha Rao reshuffles his Cabinet 
















II A M A R A ZOOM FOR "II A M A R A B A ,1 A J’ 


F’rescntin” Ba),' 
ScMvo Gonuint 
2T Zoom, 
An cnyinc' oil 


that perf('ctl;y 
understands 
what it mean 
to own a Baia 





Millions of Bajaj 
owners know, they 
have a vehicle 
very special 
'Hamara Bajaj', 
they say with 
pride 

^ At Indianoil's 
R & D centre, 
one of Asia's most 
advanced, we’ve 
developed a 
revolutionary 
2T oil specially for 
Bajaj 2 & 3 
wheeler vehm Ips~ 
the Bajaj Servo 
Genuine 2T Zoom 
Approved by Bajdj 
as a genuine engine 
oil, it keeps the 
engine clean and 
healthy So it works 
harder, lasts longer 
What’s more, it 
gives you a quick 
and easy start, 
ensures lower petrol 
and oil consumption 
and reduces harmful 
exhaust emissions 
Insist on Bajaj 
Servo Genuine 
2T Zoom It will 
make your soul 
mate happy 





SBRVO GCNUINe 2T ZOOM 

W H a"t "b'a j A~j” R El. T"e"S '"O N. 


Avctifable at Indtanotl p&trol staUons and 
vehicle and service dealers of Bajai Auto Limned m your city 
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A sleeping 
volcano _ 

t is sad that the Indian 
government is so careless 
about providing proper secu¬ 
rity to its politicians, as 
Beant Singh's assassination 
at the Punjab and Haryana 
secretariat proved (Assassi¬ 
nated, 10—16 September). 

The value of the lives of 


ordinary citizens in India 
seems very cheap, with 
bomb blasts taking place 
frequently in different parts 
of the country and people 
promptly forgetting about 
them soon after. But one 
would have at least expected 


better security measures for 
our top politicians who fall 
in the high-risk category, 
for, after all, what they are 
doing is for the sake of the 
country. Even after the 
deaths of various members 
of the Gandhi family, the 
government and the Nation¬ 
al Security Guardsmen seem 
to have learnt nothing. It is 
amazing that a human bomb 
could get inside the secretari¬ 
at grounds, where security is 
supposed to be the tightest. 

It is meaningless to spend 
time in trying to find out 
what explosive was used and 
where it was placed. Instead, 
the CBI should concentrate 
more on finding out which 
group was behind it and to 
ensure that it doesn’t happen 
again. 

Rakmint Sarkar, Bombay 
(Maharaahtra) 

■ Your cover story throws 
up some questions which are 


extremely important in view 
of the ghastly assassination 
of the Pun jab CM, Beam 
Singh. 

What is more important 
than finding out the culprits 
is considering the possibility 
of a revival ot terrorism in 


the state. Punjab has been 
through a nightmarish 
decade, when peace and pros¬ 
perity appeared to be lost for¬ 
ever to its people, and killers 
of all hues ruled the state. A 
semblance of peace had start¬ 
ed returning to the trouble- 
tom state only a few years 
earlier, and just when the 
nation had started hoping 
that it was here to stay, an 
explosion proved how 
wrong everybody was> 

It would be wrong for the 
powers that be to assume 
that this one incident can be 
treated as an isolated one, 
and not as the precursor of a 
dangeious trend. To me, this 
killing seems to be an indica¬ 
tion of the fires that are rag¬ 
ing inside the volcano that is 
Punjab. 

The grievances and 
demands of the Punjabis 
have to be given a more sym¬ 
pathetic hearing than they 


have received so far. And 
they must be assured that the 
effort is a sincere one. Other¬ 
wise, Beant Singh will not 
remain the only one whose 
death will be lamented. 

BalvinderKaur, Patiala 
(Pun/ab) 



Sonia Qandlil: thoro aro 
othar blamaloaa widows In 
tho country 


Family property 


I n his article Tin Gandhis 
are back in politics (3 — 9 
September), Vir Sanghvi 
says that the present Con¬ 
gress is essentially the ‘pro¬ 
perty ’ of the Nehru-Gandhi 
family. 

Nehru changed the ethos 
of the Congress set out by , 
Mahatma Gandhi, who in 
fact wanted the organisation 
to be disbanded, since the 
needs of a political organisa¬ 
tion are different from those 
of freedom fighters. Sub¬ 
sequently, the ethos was set 
out by Indira Gandhi, 
Nehru’s daughter, and Rajiv 
Gandhi, Indira’s son. This 
ethos has given us a public 
sector which is bleeding the 
country’s economic might, 
and corruption, which is blee¬ 
ding its moral might. 

It is for the members of the 
Congress party to determine 
whether they want to conti¬ 
nue this ethos under the 
leadership of Sonia Gandhi, 
Rajiv’s wife This ethos 
today is concerned about a 
widow’s anxiety that the kil¬ 
lers of her husband have still 
not been apprehended, even 
after more than four years. 
The widow, however, is not 
concerned about the thou¬ 
sands of Sikh widows whose 
husbands were killed, ten 
years ago, after Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi’s assassination. While 
Rajiv was essentially an indi- 



TTi# cite of the assassination of Boant 8ln0i: does this augur many more killings? 
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viciual target, the Sikhs were 
ruthlessly hounded out, 
although they had nothing to 
do with the assassination. 

Let Sonia Gandhi do what 
she wants to do and say what 
she wants to say. Let Vir 
Sanghvi write what he wants 
to write. But let him not sup¬ 
pose that his readers are 
stupid. 

V. Merchant, Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 


Ha^ly civil 

T “hc BJP IS clear that in 
a democratic society, noth¬ 
ing can be imposed on the 
people against their will. At 
the same lime, it is the duly 
of intellectuals and leaders 
to pul before the people what 
changes are needed {Notfor 
no\\\ 27 August — 2Septem¬ 
ber) This has been the tradi¬ 
tion of this country — both 
its oral and wriUen histones 
bear this out 

It was in this spirit that 
L.K. Advani had said, in 
1993, that "Our party mani¬ 
festo has vei-y clearly stated 
that the BJP would ask the 
Law Commission to exami¬ 
ne the Hindu law, the 
Muslim law, the Christian 
law and the Parsi law, cull 
out the modern, progressive 
and equitable ingredients of 
these laws and, on that basis, 
draw' up a common civii 
code. If some of the laws rela- 

L.K. Advani: witling to 
re-examine Hindu law 




VIctIma of a train accident: safety Is clearly hot a priority 


ting to the Hindus today 
have to go on that account, 
they have to go." These senti¬ 
ments have been expressed 
recently as well. Under the 
circumstances, il\e attack 
made on the BJP becomes 
completely irrelevant. 

Let the BJP be attacked on 
the points that it raises, but 
let the atUick be based on 
logic and not English. 

Kirit Somaiya, vice-president, 
Yuva Morcha, BJP, Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 


list, though ministerial spee¬ 
ches claim otherwise 
The key to minimising 
accidents lies in modernis¬ 
ing the infrastructure and 
introducing safety measures, 
and this is one area where 
short-sighted cost-cutting 
must be treated as criminal 
negligence. 

Ravi Shashank, Authpur (West 
Bengal) 


No relation 


The last journey 


T he scale of the tragedy at 
the recent Firozabad rail¬ 
way accident, where 400 
people lost their lives, high¬ 
lights the inadequacy of safe¬ 
ty measures in the Indian 
Railways ( Destination: 
death, 21 August — 2 
September). 

The manner in which the 
Prime Minister first left it to 
one of his junior ministerial 
colleagues to handle the flak 
in the absence of the Union 
railway minister, Jaffar Sha- 
rief, and then gave the facile 
explanation of "human 
error" as the reason for the 
accident, shows how uncon¬ 
cerned he was about the tra¬ 
gedy. 

Statistical records of the 
Indian Railways suggest that 
safety of the passengers is 
not really on their priority 


T his has reference to an 
item appearing in Delhi 
Diary (3 — 9 September). 

I would like to place on 
record that the entire news 
item is far from the truth. 
While no comment is being 
made on your surmises on 
the appointment of N. 
Rangachary, the seniormost 
officer of the Indian Reve¬ 
nue Service as of today to the 
post of chairman, Central 
Board of Direct Taxes 
(CBDT), I would like to men¬ 
tion that L.N. Vijayaragha- 
van, an IAS officer of Tamil 
Nadu, is no relation to the 
former. 

Vou have also said that 
the revenue secretary, M.R. 
Sivaraman, has to authorise 
the income tax investigation 
of Mr Vijayaraghavan who, 
according to you, features in 
the list of income tax authori¬ 
ties. This is far from the truth 
as neither the members, nor 
chairman of the CBDT, nor 


the revenue secretary, are 
required to authorise any 
such investigation. The offi¬ 
cers of the investigation divi¬ 
sion of the CBDT have full 
authority and power to carry 
out any investigation concer¬ 
ning income tax of any 
person. 

Neelam Kapur, Dy. Principai 
Information Officer, Press 
Information Bureau, New Delhi 


NTR’s paradise 
lost 


E motional speeches and 
false promises were all 
part of NTR's game plan for 
coming into power the 
second time, for this kind of 
hypnotism worked well on 
illiterates (Coup in Hydera¬ 
bad — 9 September). 

The irrational acts of 
NTR with an aim of retain¬ 
ing power not through his 
son or son-in-law but 
through a newly acquired 
wife, far younger than him, 
was the main reason behind 
his unpopularity with other 
members of the parly. 



N.T. Rama Rao witli 
Lakahml Parvatl: the 
cause af his downfall 

However, his plans backfir¬ 
ed with Lakshmi Parvati 
being instrumental in divid¬ 
ing the party, which led to 
NTR’s final downfall. 

What is ridiculous is that 
NTR is still living in a fool's 
paradise, cherishing hopes 
that the people will again 
bring him back to power. 

But will anybody in their 
right minds risk such a salva¬ 
ging operation? 

Dr U.S. Iyer, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 
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VIR SANGHVI 


The politics of 

BOYCOTTS 


It*s time to send a message to Beijing 



Does anybody still 
remember the 
tradition of the glo¬ 
bal boycott? It was 
a custom that real¬ 
ly began in the 
1960s, when most 
United Nations 
members decided 
that South Africa 
was an international outcast. It gathered 
steam in the 1970s when the Arabs used 
oil to boycott Israel. And it reached an 
all-time high in 1980 when the United 
States boycotted the Moscow Olympics 
to protest the invasion of Afghanistan. 

1 remember all this because 1 spent 
most of my youth enthusiastically sup¬ 
porting all politically correct boycotts. 
Not one drop of South African sherry 
passed my lips. I would not touch an 
Israeli orange. And when¬ 
ever there was a cause 
that would benefit from 
my neglect of the bad 
guys, I was ready to sign 
on. 


sense in boycotting Paul Simon merely 
because Graceland had been recorded in 
South Africa? Simon worked with 
Black musicians and gave them a global 
audience. Nevertheless, the British left, 
and even the UN, put him on the boycott 
list. 

Partly it was that the Arab boycott 
soon moved from being anti-Zionist and 
became anti-Semitic. That robbed the 
gesture of any moral legitimacy. What 
could be worse than a bunch of billionai¬ 
re despots targeting the world’s Jews? 

And partly, it was that the world — 
the western world, at least—was run by 
men and women with no shame. Mrs 
Thatcher opposed sanctions against 
South Africa simply because she didn’t 
really give a damn about apartheid. 
Ronald Reagan was so openly on the 
side of the fat cats that he didn’t care 





This is not a view that I have ever 
accepted. Yes, South Africa changed for 
the better but would it have happened 
without sanctions and the boycott? 
Would the Israelis have seen the need to 
talk peace if the international communi¬ 


In the 197()s, I refused 
to send photographic film 
for developing to those 
English chemists’ shops 
that used the Grummick 
Laboratory because Grum¬ 
mick was at the centre of an extremely 
nasty trade union dispute involving the 
mistreatment of hundreds of East Afri¬ 
can Asian women. 1 shifted my student 
bank account from Barclays to Lloyds 
because Barclays Bank had separate 
counters lor Blacks and Whites at its 
South African branches. And so on. 

By the late 1980s alas, the tradition 
of the boycott had fallen into disrepute. 
Partly, it was ihat the loony British left 
overdid — at least where South 

‘ .1 \\ h.ai was the 


My guess is that boycotts helped change history. And that 
even if they did not, they were still justified because they were 
the right thing to do. How could anybody attend a match 
where a White South African team played while the vast 
majority of that country’s population suffered discrimination 
for the ‘crime’ of being Black? 


what anybody thought. 

Of course, it wasalso that the great boy¬ 
cott causes eventually disappeared. 
Sadat went to Israel and a new chapter 
opened in Middle Eastern relations. Rho¬ 
desia became Zimbabwe without too 
much bloodshed. And even South Afri¬ 
ca abandoned apartheid and handed 
power over to Nelson Mandela. 

Gradually, the boycott cante to be 
seen as an empty political gesture favou¬ 
red by humourles.s trendies who had a 
dccp-rooicd need to feel that they were 
p.i.'i ('i s(imc gU'bal slrucgL*. 


ty had not isolated them? 

My guess is that the boycotts helped 
change history. And that even if they did 
not, they were still justified because they 
were the right thing lo do. How could 
anybody attend a match where a White 
South African team played while the 
vast majority of that country’s popula¬ 
tion suffered discrimination for the 
‘crime’ of being Black? 

I’m sorry if this sounds hopelessly 
naive. But unfortunately, the truth has a 
way of making the best of us sound 
self-righteous. 
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(From left) Bemzlr Bhutto and Hillary Clinton at the Bailing conference: 
hypocrisy and cant were on display 


I f you accept — as I- advocate — that 
boycotts are A Good Thing, then you 
can’t have failed to have been appalled 
by the spectacle of the International 
Women’s Conference that concluded 
last week in China. 

Forget for a moment, if you will, the 
hypocrisy and cant on display at the con¬ 
ference. Ignore the horrific Benazir 
Bhutto and her pathetic attempts to equa¬ 
te Kashmir with Bosnia. Never mind 
Plastic Hilliiry, her inane cliche-ridden 
speech and the irony of seeing jhola- 
carrying NGO-types who picket Coke 
and KFC applaud her solely because she 
is the wife of the US President. (Sorry 
ladies, but shouldn’t you feminists 
refrain from glorifying a woman merely 
because she is married to a powerful 
man? And what’s the betting that you 
wouldn’t give her a second look if she 
was the wife of the Mongolian President 
— it’s the US factor that makes her 
important.) 

Consider instead the biggest gainer 
from the festivities—no. not the interna¬ 
tional women’s movement, but the 
People’s Republic of China. 

If there is a truly unpleasant regime 
anywhere in the world, then it consists 


of the mandarins of Bei jing. No govern¬ 
ment is as openly dismissive of human 
rights concerns. No other country is as 
blatant about annexation — not since 
Hitler invaded Poland — as China; they 
feel no shame over Tibet. 

In the run-up to the Beijing conferen¬ 
ce, the Chinese executed 20 troublema¬ 
kers. They had pot been found guilty of 
any crime. The authorities just thought 
that they might be a nuisance — so they 
killed them. 

During the conference, the Chinese 
broke up a lesbian workshop and con¬ 
fiscated its literature. They beat up Tibe¬ 
tan exiles who they - denounced as 
‘scum’ and ‘traitors’. They locked up 
the hall early when they disapproved of 
the content of speeches. They assaulted 
those delegates who tried to .wander out 
of the designated conference site and 
visit off-limits areas. 

The parallel NGO meeting was held 
in the town of Huairou, an hour from Bei¬ 
jing, where most of the local population 
had been told to go on vacation. The regi¬ 
me told the people that the feminists 
gathered there were she-devils, who had 
to be isolated for the good of China 
because most of them stripped and strea¬ 


ked all the time. Moreover, many of 
them had AIDS vyhich could be transmit¬ 
ted through mosquito bites should any 
innocent Chinese get loo close. 

Can you imagine the Indian govern¬ 
ment getting away with running such a 
conference? Can* you conceive of the 
international uproar? 

But the Chinese get away with it time 
and again. They can do this because the 
governments of the West don’t really 
give a damn about human rights either. 
When Harry Wu was arrested by the Chi¬ 
nese government all that the US cared 
about was getting him out in time so that 
Hillary Clinton could get her slot on the 
network news broadcasts. 

And unfortunately, the people who 
can make a difference — the voluntary 
organisations and the NGOs — are too 
busy Junketeering in Beijing to recogni- 
.sc the nature of the regime they are 
endorsing. 

It is not my case that a global boycott 
of China would necessarily change 
things—the Chine.se are insular enough 
not to care. But at least it would make a 
statement. It would show that the world 
still cares about human rights and 
human dignity. 

And that alone, would be 
something. • 
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and departures, 

System is still smoothly on the move. 


THAT’S 

PERFORMANCE POWER 
FROM FENNER. 

For over 100 years, Fenner's leadership in power transmission has been helping build 
design excellence and high performance into every produa. Today Fenner, an associate 
company of the J.K. Organisation, is a multi-product, multi-division company with several 
breakthroughs to its credit. ^ MATERIAL HANDLING SYSTEMS : Fenner has the 
distinction of installing Baggage Handling Systems at major airports in India. 
^ ENGINEERING PRODUCTS : Fenner Helical Shaft Mounted Speed Reducer and Tkper 
Lock System - product breakthroughs that set industry standards. ^ V*BELTS : Fenner 
sells more V-Belts today than the leading competitors put together. ^AUTO 
PRODUCTS : 70% of vehicles on Indian roads use Fenner Auto Belts and Pioneer Oil 
Seals. ^ CONVEYOR BELTING : Fenaplast is yet another breakthrough from Fenner, 
transporting 50% of India’s coal. ^ INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS : Fenner pioneered 
electronic Softstarts in India and recently launched the new generation microprocessor 
Softstart. ^ TEXTILES : Fenner’s recent foray into textile yam manufacture is marked 
by uncompromising excellence. 

Truly, Fenner - the front runner - is surging ahead with leadership built on performance. 
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The big bang 


As Srinagar is rocked by bomb blasts, the 
prospect of holding elections in Kashmir 
before the end of the year looks rather bleak 


T he militants in Kashmir have 
got across their message to the 
Centre and the security forces 
with a bang. Two powerful 
bomb explosions in Snnagar 
over the last two weeks point to both the 
determination of ihe militants to disrupt 
the poll process in the state and a change 
of strategy on the part of the militant out¬ 
fits operating in the Valley 

Both the blasts occurred in Srinagar’s 
busy localities, where security is light. 
The first bomb was placed inside a car 
parked at the entrance of the State Bank 
of India, bang opposite a police station. 


The second was a parcel bomb delivered 
by a woman to BBC’s Kashmir stringer, 
Yousuf Jameel. While the first explo¬ 
sion caused widespread devastation and 
killed about 13 people, the second one 
seriously injured three journalists, one 
of whom later died in ho.spital. 

This fresh spurt of violence comes at 
a time when the state administration has 
been loudly proclaiming that the situa¬ 
tion in the Valley was fast improving 
and Governor K.V. Krishna Rao insist¬ 
ing that he would hold Assembly polls 
in Kashmir in the next three months It is 
widely believed that the explosions 



were meant to keep up the pressure on 
the government and force it to call off 
the polls. 

But even more disconcerting are the 
implications of the blasts. The lli/bul 


Taiget: journalists 

Reporting has become a risky business in the Valley 


F or Mushtaq Ali, a photographer 
with the ANI and AFP in 
Srinagar, 7 September was no 
unusual day. He started early, but 
there was hardly anything 
newsworthy. In the afternoon. Ali 
and Yousuf Jameel, the BBC 
stringer, went to one of their friend’s 
house where they had been invited 
for lunch. 

It was here that Ali and Jameel 
came to learn that one of the foreign 
tourists kidnapped by the A1 Faran 
had been killed. 1’hey immediately 
rushed back to Jameers 
residence-cum-officc in Pralap Park 
Press Enclave to verify the news 
from the local police. 

H.U. Naqash, the photographer 
with The Asian Age, was already 
there when Mushtaq Ali and Yousuf 
Jameel reached the BBC office. He 
handed over a parcel to Jameel, 


which he said was given to him by a 
"burqa-clad woman” to be delivered 
to the BBC correspondent. But as 
verifying the news about the 
hostages was more important, 


Mushtaq Ali: an innocent victim 



Jameel got on the line to the police 
headquarters. Ali, who was sitting 
next to him, began opening the parcel 
which looked like a book 

Just as Mushtaq Ali opened the 
second wrapper, there was a loud 
sound and a blinding flash of light. 
And such was the intensity of the 
blast Jhat the entire office was 
reduced to nilible. The furniture, fax 
machines, telephone instruments and 
the computer w'as blown to 
smithereens. And the three 
journalists present in the room lay in 
apiH>l of bUH>d. 

Jameel and Naqash were injured 
seriously, hut it was Mushtaq Ali who 
bore the brunt of the blast. Most of 
his vital organs were damaged and 
his face was charred beyond 
recognition. All the three were 
rushed to ^Srinagar’s SMHS Hospital 
by the people who had rushed to the 
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Mujahideen — the most potent militant 
outfit in the Valley — which has claim¬ 
ed responsibility for the blast outside the 
State Bank on Residency Road has said 
that the explosive was planted in a vehi- 


TheHizbul 
Mujahideen, which 
cialmed 

responsihiii^for 
theexpiosion 
outside the State 
Bank in Srinagar, 
said that the homb 
was pianted inside 
a security forces’ 
vehicie with the 
connivance of the 
cops 


cle belonging to the security forces and 
that too with the connivance of some 
security personnel. The police has, 
however, dismissed the Hizbul claim, 
saying that two cars bearing the number 


plates DEA-()205 and JKQ-6913 were 
used for carrying out the explosion. And 
amid creeping fears that militancy may 
have infiltrated the police ranks, the 
unmistakable foreign hand behind the 
blast hints of a new and disturbing trend 
in the six-year history of insurgency in 
the Valley. 

As the defence spokesman in Srina¬ 
gar. Squadron Leader S. Hariharan, 
says, "Some of the ways in which the 
Improvised Explosive Devices (lEDs) 
are prepared show proper technical train¬ 
ing which probably could not have been 
possible without foreign support." And, 
in the deepening gloom of the situation, 
he went on to add that what was happen¬ 
ing in Kashmir was "not a kids game but 
something very serious" 

And serious it was. 

For, barely three days after the car 
bomb blast had ripped the heart out of 
Srinagar’s heavily patrolled Residency 
Road, the militants struck again. But this 
rime it wasn’t an impersonal attack aim¬ 
ed at destabilising the fragile administra¬ 
tive machinery, but a coldly calculated 
attempt to eliminate Yousuf Jameel, the 
BBC correspondent in Srinagar. The 



place after hearing the sound of the 
blast. 

While Jameel and Naqash 
responded well to the treatment, 

Ali’s condition deteriorated steadily 
even though a team of doctors did all 
they could to revive him, Ali was 
later shifted to the S.K. ln.stitute of 
Medical Sciences at Scut a for 
specialised treatment. He was 
operated on many times, put on the 
heart-lung machine, but all the efforts 


of the doctors came to nothing as Ali 
died on the morning of 10 September. 

As the sad news spread^ thousands 
of people from all walks of life 
gathered at the hospital, Ali’s body 
was first brought to his workplace, 
the Press Enclave, from where it was 
taken to his residence at Hyderpora. 
He was finally laid to rest at the Idgah 
martyrs’ cemetery in Srinagar. 

Nearly everyone condemned the 
killing. Governor Krishna Rao said 


that it was an act of cowardice while 
such leaders as Yasin Malik and 
Shabir Ahmad Shah strongly 
criticised those who had carried out 
the bombing. The Hurriyat 
Conference even called a handh in 
the Valley in protest against the 
attack on the journalists. 

Who carried out the blast? Though 
this is not very clear as investigations 
are still under way, the Hurriyat 
Conference blamed the Ikhwanul 
Muslimoon—a militant outfit 
which it said enjoyed the patronage 
of the security forces—for the 
killing. Whatever be the truth, one 
thing is certain: the target was 
Yousuf Jameel. 

This is. of course, not the first time 
that Jameel has survived a bomb 
attack. Sometime back, the BBC 
correspondent’s house was attacked 
with grenades. But this did not cause 
any harm to human lives. 

With die killing of Mustaq Ali, 
seven journalists have lost their lives 
in Kashmir in the last six years. 
Indeed, reporting has become a risky 
business in the Vallfjy. • 


The last journey: the coffin bearing the body of Mushtaq All 
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modus operandi: a parcel bomb deliver¬ 
ed at the BBC office on Residency Road 
that ironically killed not Jameel but a 
young photo-journalist, Mushtaq Ali 
{see box). And journalists who have 
been covering the Kashmir beat since 
the inception of insurgency six years 
back say that never before did the milit¬ 
ants explode bombs to drive home their 
point. 

B ut why this sudden change in tactics 
on the part of the militants? 

To security personnel, the answer is 
obvious in all its sinister implications. 

Less than a week ago, Punjab chief 
minister Beaiit Singh had died in a 
similar attack. This was, 
perhaps, all the encoura¬ 
gement that the Kashmiri 
militants needed. Beant 
was assassinated 

within the premises of the 
heavily-guarded secreta- 
Tv^x. But then, car bombs 
and remote control explo¬ 
sive devices made a 
mockeiy of such security 
and Beant died a grisly 
death. 

As did the 13 people 
who died on 4 September 
in the blast in Srinagar. In 
contrast to direct confron¬ 
tation with the security 
forces this new form of 
terror tactics has minimis¬ 
ed the casualty rate 
among the militants even 
while inflicting heavy los¬ 
ses on the cops. 

Statistics confirm the extent of the 
threat. In the last eight months as many 
as 218 incidents of lED blasts have tak¬ 
en place in the state And the resultant 
casualties have been considerable 
enough foi the government to step up 
sccunty: apart from the 56 security men 
who have been killed, 53 civilians have 
also fallen prey to this new aggression. 

But then death in Kashmir comes in 
many forms. It this latest posture of arro¬ 
gance on the part of the militants has 
exposed the vulnerability of the security 
forces, unidentified assassins have been 
systematically killing innocent civili¬ 
ans. In the past two months, more than 
200 people have become victims of the 
gun. Earlier, these types of killings were 
restricted to the rural areas, particularly 
in Sonawari, Bandipora, Ganderbal and 


Sopore in north Kashmir and the Anant- 
nag area in south Kashmir. But for the 
past three weeks, the state capital has 
also come under the attack of these 
mysterious killers. 

In one glaring instance of brutality, 
Mohammad Sidiq Dar, the 75-ycar-old 
father of General Moosa, a senior 
Jamaat-e-Islami member, was gunned 
down. Officials in the state administra¬ 
tion view these killings as the "handi¬ 
work of rival militants" bent upon esta¬ 
blishing their supremacy over one ano¬ 
ther. However, the All Party Hurriyat 
Conference (APHC), an umbrella orga¬ 
nisation of various political and religi¬ 
ous groups, ascribe the killings to 


government was patronising a group of 
gunmen and providing them protection. 

A s if all this was not enough for the 
harassed administration, the hosta¬ 
ge crisis drags on. So far, all appeals to 
secure the release of the four foreigners 
have fallen on deaf ears. 

In fact, on 4 September, the A1 Faran 
snapped all contacts with the state 
government accusing the latter of pro¬ 
longing the ensis in an effort to buy 
time. It had even threatened to kill the 
hostages and said that it would establish 
contacts with the government only if the 
latter conceded its demands. 



Observers say that the 
manner in which Beant Singh 
was assassinated 
encouraged the Kashmiri 
miiitants to use the same 
tactics to spread terror. And 
hence the recent spate of 
bombbiastsintheVaiiey 


government and security agencies. In a 
press conference convened by the 
APHC on 8 September, the chairman of 
Hurriyat, Moulvi Ummer Farooq and 
other senior leaders like Syed Ali Geela- 
ni, Abdul Ghani Lone and Mohammad 
Yasin Malik have alleged that the 


It is due to the prevailing grim atmos¬ 
phere that General (retd) K.V. Krishna 
Rao’s statement that he would punish 
those who would try to disrupt the poll 
process is sounding rather hollow. 
Addressing a district development 
board meeting in Srinagar late last 
month, the Governor had declared that 
the government would hold elections in 
the state by the end of the year. 

But now, all that appears to be empty 
rhetoric. The fresh surge of violence has 
all but rocked the government. And a 
deeply perturbed Krishna Rao isn’t all 
that certain about whether elections 
would be held or not. As he told journal¬ 
ists after the recent bomb blasts, "Elec¬ 
tions are very much on our agenda, but 
we cannot give a time-frame." • 
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■ Money given to 
political parties during 
elections is the biggest 
source of corruption in the 
counfry 

AtalBehari Vajpayee. 
BJP leader 


M Whatever IS Gtod’s widi 
willhairpen Tami^fiFom 
fear When 1 became a 
sanyasi I sto{^ feanng. 

ClUNDH^SWAMI, 
controversial gts^Ms, 
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reacting to reports that he 
might be arrested by the 
CBI 

■ Let us consolidate 
ourselves against the 
CongFess(I) and the BJP to 
prevent the country from 
being sold out 

jYon Basu, West Bengal 
chief mmisten at a CPI(M) 
rally m Calcutta 

■ By being a mere MP you 
cannot really starve the 
people Ihopelcando 
something meamngful 
now 

Debi Pal, Congress MP 
from West Bengal after 
being sworn mas a Union 
minister 

■ I may resign my 
membership of some 
music club, but not the post 
of duef Section 
comiiussioner 

T.RSmAM,Ci?Coii 


being a sked whether he 
ysould resign after the 
Sup/ erne Cow t verdit t 
against him 

■ They can withdraw it as 
and when they like The 
BSP will not compromise 
w ith Its ideology 

Mayawati, Vttai Pradesh 
CAf, on the BJP s support 
to her government 

■ Ail my men who have 
been booked under the 
National Security Act by 
the Mayawati government 
will be duly rewarded Let 
me come back, and then 
see 

Mulayam Singh Yadav, 
former Uttai Pradesh chief 
mtmster 

■ Population explosion is 
something which I have 
been frying to tackle since 
thebegioiiiiig* And» 


because it makes people 
commit wrongs 

SushmiTaSen former 
Mm Universe, while 
announcing her decision to 
join the social 
organisation JanaShakti 

■ Today* heroines ju&t 
have to wear clothes which 
look like underweats, 
shake their hips and run 
around in gardens 

JAYAPRAPA/Wm actress 
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A gentleman in 


boys’ approach. 


Punjab must look 
beyond macho politics 

Harcharan Singh 
Brar is unlike any 
Congress chief 
minister I know — 
he embodies high 
culture, and comes 
from the lost gene¬ 
ration of politicia¬ 
ns lor whom poli¬ 
tics • was a 
gentleman’s game. His Jor Bagh house 
in Delhi could qualify for recognition in 
any interior magazine, the walls of his 
drawing room are not lined with the 
portraits of politicians or worse still, god- 
men (S.B. Chavan, please note) but with 
a selection o» choice paintings from the 
veiy best (1 thought I saw a Paramjit 
somewhere). He doesn’t have a gaggle 
of political chamchas following him eve¬ 
rywhere but prefers the company of his 
pet dogs, including an imposing Burme¬ 
se mountain dog. He is not a semi¬ 
literate yokel who sees politics as a pass¬ 
port to upward mobility, but is one of the 
largest landowners in the state who studi¬ 
ed at Lahore’s Doon, AitchisonCollege, 
and whose hobbies include riding, Urdu 
poetry and reading historical novels. 
And he is one of the few politicians 1 
have met who actually seemed relieved 
when I told him that the interview would 
be in English, and who had the courtesy 
to apologise for being ten minutes late 
for the appointment (Laloo Prasad, 
please note). 

So what is a ‘people like us’ person 
like Brar who I can picture as a retired 
Sikh gent going for long walks in Kasau- 
li or having a chota over a game of golf 
at the gymkhana (he doesn’t drink or 
play goli unfortunately) doing in the hell¬ 
hole of Punjab politics? More so, 
because the new Punjab chief minister 
has a difficult act to follow. Brar is as dif¬ 
ferent from Beant Singh as Narasimha 
Rao is from the other Rao of Andhra. 1 
met Beant just once a few months ago. It 
was a pretty disastrous interview. Beant 
speaking in a mix of Punjabi and Hindi 
I and me in my jumbled up Hinglish. I 
don’t know at the end of it if either of us 
made any sense of what the other was 
saying but I did come away with a few 


first impressions of the man Tucked 
under those dark glasses and that .see¬ 
mingly disinterested look lurked an 
obviously sharp, if highly unscrupulous 
political mind. The Gidderbaha by- 
clection fiasco had just occurred when 
Beant and his men had used the entire 
might of the government machinery at 
their disposal in an effort to rob the 
Akalis of victory. I asked him about it. 
Beant looked impassively and mumbled 
incoherently something about how in 
politics people make so many allega¬ 
tions, not all of which should be taken 
seriously. Last year, when one of 
Beant’s grand.sons, Gurkirat Singh,was 
accused of molestation, Beant had put 
on a similar disdainful act. His reaction 
was apparehtly a ‘boys will be 


I n a sense. Scant was aptly suited for 
contemporary Punjab politics. Punja¬ 
b’s political culture has always encoura¬ 
ged a certain machismo, perhaps the 
result of a history marked by a series of 
invasions. Here, consensus has always 
played second fiddle to the politics of 
confrontation. Even Pratap wSingh Kai- 
ron, modem Punjab's first chief mini- 
sler, for all his Michigan-educated back¬ 
ground, was ready to play by the rules of 
rough-and-tuinblc politics. 

Bu] at lea.st Kairon inspired the Green 
Revolution. The Sixties were the age of 
hope, an era where Punjab was associat¬ 
ed with the golden hue of its wheat 
fields. That age has passed to be replac- 


Punjab’s political culture has always encouraged a certain machi: 
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In a sense, Beant Singh (above) was apUy suited for 
contemporaiy Punjab poiitics. Hie rise of miiitaney 
iegitiniised a more ruthiess, less ethical approach to politics. 
It was an eye for an eye situation which demanded tough 
options, where means did not matter, only ends did 


Rambo Countiy 


ed somewhere along the way by the age 
of cynicism. The image of the son- 
of-the-soil Jat Sikh farmer and his trac¬ 
tor who would die before giving up a 
cusec of water was replaced by the more 
forbidding visage of the militant and his 
AK-47 fighting for a separate state. The 
rise of militancy legitimised a more ruth¬ 
less, less ethical approach to politics. It 
was an eye for an eye situation which 
demanded tough options, where means 
did not matter, only ends did. Beant was, 
in the circumstances, Punjab’s man of 
the hour. 

In the last few weeks, I have asked 
various Punjab politicians about 
Beant’s true contribution to the state. 1 
asked them about reports of the growing 
criminalisation of polity, of poll rigging. 


of the abuse of human rights, of dictatori¬ 
al behaviour within the party. Whether it 
is axiomatic that assassinations confer 
the slain with instant martyrdom or just 
an indication of the impact of militancy 
on the collective psyche of a people, 
very few people were willing to accept 
the darker side of Beant’s character. The 
typical response was exemplified by 
Sukhbans Kaur, a minister of state at the 
Centre, who remarked agitatedly: "Why 
don’t you ask these questions to the 
mothers of those who were gunned 
down by militants? Each one of them 
will tell you that the only*thing that they 
wanted was to have their sons’ killers 
brought to justice." In other words, Gid- 
derbaha and Gurkirat are insignificant 
when contrasted with the law of the gun. 


A similar halo appears to surround the 
\injab top cop, K.P.S, Gill. 
Although admitting it in private, few 
were willing to accept in public that Gill 
should shoulder some of the responsibili¬ 
ty for the security lapse which led to the 
assassination. And when the police 
chief pushed the line that it was a human 
bomb that had done the job, even senior 
home ministry officials who had reserva¬ 
tions chose not to openly challenge this 
view. Indeed, Gill has become a bit of a 
holy cow. Whether it be accusations of 
Punjab Police running amuck by picking 
up people all over the country, or Rupan 
Dcol Bajaj complaining that her derricre 
had been trifled with by our grey- 
whiskered supercop, or the men in khaki 
using their htKkey sticks with damaging 
effect off the field. Gill has the larger- 
than-life image to ride out every storm. 
Contrast this with Gill’s predecessor, 
Julio Rebeiro, an affable. God-fearing 
man, who probably made more friends 
in his tenure as Bombay police commis¬ 
sioner than any other cop, but who was a 
bit lost in the minefield of Punjab. Per¬ 
haps, Rebeiro didn’t quite have the killer 
instinct to play Gill’s Rambocsqiie 
brand of terrorists and cops. Maybe 
then, like Beam, Gill was Punjab’s man 
of the hour. 

But that hour has now passed. For des¬ 
pite the Beant assassination, there is lit¬ 
tle doubt that the militants are fighting a 
lonely war. Even the Akalis v/ith the 
exception of Simranjit Singh Mann have 
realised that violence is subject to the 
law of diminishing returns. Indeed, Pun¬ 
jab’s next battle may be over something 
much more basic: its wealth. As NRI 
money pours in, as procurement prices 
keep increasing, the state is flush with 
cash. The Video parlours mushrooming 
in Ludhiana, the Marutis that dot Bhatin- 
da’s landscape and the upmarket restaur¬ 
ants in Patiala are totems to an upwardly 
mobile society. Managing militancy 
requires the muscular approach, but 
managing wealth needs farsightedness. 
So, while macho competitive politics 
will endure, it must be backed by a mea¬ 
sure of statesmanship. Jor Bagh may be 
a long way from Jullundur, but its a road 
that Brar will have to traverse if he is to 
survive. • 

(Tho writer is whh New Delhi Television and was a roving 
correspondent with the Ananda Bazar Patrtka group) 


no, perhaps the result of a history marked by a series of invasions 
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MANI SHANKAR AIYAR 


Thinking things 



TARAPADABANERJEE 


Systemic solutions to 
poverty alleviation 


Kumbakonam is 
Ihe largest town in 
my. constituency 
L.ike most other 
towns of our 
country, it has its 
share of broad ave¬ 
nues with graceful 
buildings where 
the beautiful 
people live and its clusters of human rab¬ 
bit warrens where, ahem, the people 
live. There is nothing quite so degrading 
as urban poverty. The poverty itself is 
probably less grinding than its counter¬ 
part in the countryside. Which is, of cour¬ 
se, why the poor moved from the rural 
areas to the town in the first place. And 
also the hope of escape from poverty is a 
little brighter, a little more real in urban 
India, at least for those who have the wit 
or the good fortune to scramble on to the 
train of personal economic 
advancement. 

But whether on the high road to esca¬ 
pe from the slum, or on the low road of 
even more degrading deterioration, or, 
as for most, stagnation in the maw of 
urban blight, the physical environment 
of poverty, that is, the social price which 
the poor pay for being poor, seems, on 
the stinking surface at least, to be much 
•worse than in the rural hinterland. 

Perhaps the single-most important 
reason for this is sanitation. Poverty in 
the rural hinterland is enveloped in lush 
green. The wide open spaces are there 
for the disposal of human waste. There 
are no mounds of putrefying garbage in 
the Harijans’ colonies, however more 
limited than in the Harijan colonies of 
the town be the flow of money income. 
It is possible to clean the street that runs 
through the middle of the village 
through the efforts of each village house¬ 
hold. The villages of my constituency 
are, therefore, (at any rate, relatively) 
spic and span. 

In urban slums, on the other hand, 
even if individual households keep their 


immediate doorstep clean, where is the 
waste to be disposed of? That requires 
municipal garbage collection. And it is 
precisely well-organised garbage collec¬ 
tion (in a country teeming with urban 
unemployment) that no one seems capa¬ 
ble of organising. 

RESPONDING TO the call of nature is, 
overwhelmingly, the most pressing diur¬ 
nal dilemma of the slum-dweller, parti¬ 
cularly the women of our slums. There is 
no such problem — at any rate no such 
priority to the problem — in our villa¬ 
ges. But everywhere I go in the 36 slums 
of Kumbakonam, the first demand I 
encounter is one of two opposites. 
Where theie are no public toilet facili¬ 
ties, the priority demand is for such faci¬ 
lities. Where public latrines have been 
built, the priority demand is for the dis¬ 


mantling of the latrines. 

The reason is that there is nothing 
easier than to make a small-budget allot¬ 
ment to build a latrine; and the PWD 
actually knows how to build it. The real 
challenge is to maintain it. The IAS has 
totally failed to find a systemic answer 
to this problem. A.sk them to clean a par¬ 
ticular toilet and they will get it done by 
next morning Ask them why they did 
not clean it yesterday, and they have no 
answer! 

The systemic solution they have 
found is that if the MP asks for it, do it; if 
the MP doesn’t, why bother? The fad 
that the MP does not live in the slum and 
neither needs a toilet there to relieve him¬ 
self nor a gas mask to put up with the 
stink, is not the immediate concern of 
the administration; their concern is with 
appeasing the MP, their concern is with 
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ed drains, inching forward bearing on 
their backs a cargo of untreated sewage, 
industrial waste, and the fouling of men, 
animals and nature. The filthy fioisam 
and jetsam bobs along — and there are 
human beings, actual human beings, 
men and women like you and me, and 
children like our children, to be seen 
pushing the filthy flotsam away from the 
filthy jetsam to clear a pool of filth in 
which to wash their clothes and utensils, 
sometimes to wash themselves, someti¬ 
mes even to slake their thirst. 

I asked the reason why. The problem, 
1 was told, was that Kumbakonam town 
had grown exponentially in "recent” 
years ("recent" meaning the last three 
decades or more!). The expansion of the 
urban limits of the town — traditionally, 
unauthorised slums but, increasingly. 

There is nothing quite so 
degrading as urban poverty. In 
these hell-holes, one of the 
main problems is public 
sanitation. Here, there are 
men and women to be seen 
clearinga pool of filth in which 
to wash their clothes and 
utensils, somefimes to wash 
themselves, sometimes even 
to slake their thirst 


tokenism. Is it really beyond the wit of 
the IAS to have devised some systemic 
answer to the most acute problem of the 
poor in urban India? Or is it they just do 
not care? 

Do you now see why I would any day 
prefer the most illiterate woman with a 
sense of social responsibility to be 
elected to look after her slum’s needs 
than the brightest little IAS shaver fresh 
out of college and earnestly looking for¬ 
ward to his imminent posting to Madras 
or Delhi of, if his father is sufficiently 
high up in the IAS hierarchy, to a cushy 
honeymoon assignment in London or 
Washington? 

NEXT ONLY to the problem of personal 
sanitation is public sanitation. The 
urban hell-holes of Kumbakonam are 
surrounded by stagnant moats of clogg- 
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unljcensed middle-class colonics — had 
(Kcurred over the ycais on land that was, 
at Independence, given over wholly to 
agriculture. The British had, ihercl'ore, 
devised an elaborate system of irrigation 
channels and drains to make Kumbako- 
nam’s hinterland the most fertile rice- 
bowl of Tamil Nadu. 

Now, with urban Kumbakonam spill¬ 
ing over into these rich agncullural 
lands, the Brilish-biiill imgalion net- 
woik had been largely rendered useless 
for agriculture. Apart from a tew cross¬ 
town trunk channels, the remaining net¬ 
work was now so swallowed up by 
iirh;m encroachment that the irrigation | 






ful for irrigation, the PWD saw no point 
m spending its departmental money on 
their maintenance. On the other hand, 
the Kumbakonam municipality could 
not maintain these former irrigation 
channels as contemporary urban public 
sanitation channels because audit would 
object to the municipality spending 
money on the maintenance of assets 
which it did not own! 

No problem, said innocent me, why 
doe.^n’t the municipality merely take 
over the unusable irrigation channels 
from the PWD? After all, both are wings 
of the same government; a mere book 
transfer and, voila. the problem is 


. 
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channels of 50 years ago were now the 
urban drainage system of Kumbakonam. 

I still could not quite understand what 
the problem was. If former irrigation 
channels were now sewage ducts, wh> 
could not the hand-me-down urban drai¬ 
nage system be maintained in a good 
stale of repair? That is when 1 di.scover- 
ed that the problem had nothing to do 
with urban engineering — and everyth¬ 
ing to do with the IAS’s institutional ina¬ 
bility to think things through. 

THE RURAL imgation channels had 
been built by the irrigation wing of the 
PWD; their maintenance was, thereiore, 
the responsibility of the PWD. But as the 
irrigation channels wene no longer use- 
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Poverty in the raral hinteriand 
of India is enveloped in lush 
green. The wide open spaces 
are there for the disposal of 
human waste. There are no 
mounds of putrefying 
garbage. And it is possible to 
clean the street that runs 
through the middle of the 
village through the efforts of 
each village household 



I solved. Ai which the wizened old muni- 
! cipal administrator shook his last few 
I greying hairs to imply that there w'as 
nothing revolutionary in what this cal¬ 
low new MP was saying. 

The PWD, quoth he, had five years 
af'o offered to transfer all their unusable 
channels free oj charge to the munici¬ 
pality. But the municipal administration 
department of the Tamil Nadu govern¬ 
ment in Fort St George, Madras, was 
still to take a decision in the matter. Talk 
of looking a gilt horse in the mouth! 

I took up with two successive IAS col¬ 
lectors what 1 thought wa^ the simple 
mattei of getting an acceptance letter 
from the municipal administration 
department. To no avail. Evidently, it. 
was systemically more important to the 
IAS (at any rate, in Tamil NudiOto devo¬ 
te its priority attention to building priva¬ 
te loos at public meetings for passing 
VIPs than getting one department in 
Madras to accept a free gift from another 
department! 

I THEN found a very, very young additio¬ 
nal collector who shared my sense of 
shock that lakhs of slum-dwellers in 
Kumbakonam were living in the most 
revolting conditions of public sanitation 
only because some babu in Madras was 
not ready to sign a file signifying the 
acceptance of the free gift in question. 

Early this year, this young additional 
collector journeyed all the way (i.e., 40 
minutes by road!) from his headquarters 
at Thanjavur to Kumbakonam to investi¬ 
gate the matter Everything I had told 
him was confirmed in every important 
particular. He ordered the local admi¬ 
nistration to get all the details and give 
him a note which he could forward to 
Fort St George. 

A couple of weeks later, 1 was the pro¬ 
ud and pleased recipient of an endorse¬ 
ment from the additional collector ask¬ 
ing his government to please accept valu¬ 
able physical assets being transferred 
free of cost from one department of the 
same government to another departiiicnt 
of the same government. 

Close to nine months have passed. 
The additional collector has been trans¬ 
ferred. No reply has been received from 
Madras. The poor of Kumbakonam, the 
really miserable poor of Kumbakonam, 
continue to sleep and breed in a physical 
environment in which the only way to 
survive is to throw up. IAS, anyone? • 

(The i/iewa expressed tn this coiumn are rftfne, btJt I do 
wonder why they are not everyone eiae’s. A second’ 
instalment of this theme will follow next week. Piease look 
out for it I am tar from finished!) 
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THE SOUTH BLOCK 


INDER MALHOTRA 


Return of the CoW Weir 

America and Russia confront each other over Bosnia 




Richard 
Holbrooke, the US 
special ^ envoy, 
announced a break- 
through in the negotia- 

imilHl indeed in squaring the 
circle in entire former Yugoslavia, my 
immediate comment was: 'The Geneva 
agreement has resolved the Bosnian con¬ 
flict almost exactly as the Tashkent 
Declaration had solved the India- 
Pakistan problem." How 
wrong I was! 

The January 1966 
declaration — signed by 
Lai Bahadur Shastri and 
Ayub Khan and witness¬ 
ed by the then Soviet 
Prime Minister Alexei 
Kosygin — did achieve 
something even though 
the Tashkent spirit had 
evaporated surprisingly 
fast. The two armies that 
had fought a 22-day war 
and were still in dange¬ 
rously close confionta- 
tion after the ceasefire 
were smoothly "disenga- j 
ged". Each side gave up 
the other's territory occu¬ 
pied during the fighting. 

Some moves were made 
to re-establish trade, tele- ' 
communication, diplomatic and 
other links. 

In the case of Bosnia, the much- 
trumpeted American peace plan — 
Balkans — has not even got off the 
ground. At any rate, not so far. 

Indeed, as I write these painful lines 
as 13 September, the relentless bombing 
of the Bosnian Serb positions by NATO 
aircraft persists. The Americans, who 
are calling the shots, have remained 
unmoved by vigorous Bosnian protests. 
They have tried to assuage the ruffled 
Russian feelings without making any 
attempt to comply with Boris Yeltsin’s 
angry demand that NATO attacks on the 
Bosniah Serbs be ended forthwith. 

Without any compunction, the 


NATO bombers used, lor a few days. 
Cruise missiles. The avowed purpose 
was to make their targeting more accura¬ 
te, especially after Serb complaints that 
NATO attacks had killed Bosnian civili¬ 
ans, including eight patients in a hospi¬ 
tal. But the real motive behind firing off 
Cruise missiles was psychological; to 
terrorise the Serbs, exactly as it was to 
terrorise the Iraqi people during the Gulf 
War. Now a halt has been put to the use 
of Cruises. But there is talking of send¬ 
ing in the Stealth bombers. 


standards. Ethnic cleansing by the 
Croats in the newly-conquered Krajina 
is not even mentioned. The Serbs alone 
are to be pilloried. 

The question remains as to 
how long can NATO go on acting as it is 
doing at present. Clearly, not for very 
long. At the same time, it would not stop 
too soon for fear of loss of face more 
than for any other reason. 

From two long-term problems, 
however, there can be no escape, no mat¬ 
ter how much death and destruction 



Some wthe vvoret atrocRies 


fbnner Yugoilavia have been 
cennniHed by the Seite. Fer this 
uief iiave Deen oesenfeoQf 
cendemned. However, the USM 
West nnashaniedty fblows deuble 
standanis wHh ethnic cleansing by 
the Croats net even being 


There is no denying that some of the 
worst atrocities of a particularly dirty 
war in former Yugoslavia have been 
committed by the Serbs. For this they 
have been deservedly condemned and 
adequately punished. However, the US- 
led West unashamedly follows double 


NATO rains on the Serbs from the Bosni¬ 
an sky. First, a bitter quarrel between 
Russia and America is inevitable. Yelt¬ 
sin has taken the issue to the UN but 
what can this toothless and gutless body 
do? The eruption of a new Cold War 
could, therefore, become a reality especi¬ 
ally because in the coming elections to 
Russian Duma, the Lower House of Par¬ 
liament, the ultra-nationalists are bound 
to win. 

Secondly, so self-contradictory and 
patently hypocritical is the American 
peace plan that, in the end, Bosnia will 
be divided between Croatia and Serbia. 
This is precisely what Tudjman in 
Zagreb and Milosevic in Belgrade 
want. • 
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IN INDIA 

INDUSTRIALISATION 
REALLY 
TOOK OFF 
ONLY 
48 YEARS 
AGO 












FOCUS 


MARCHING 

ORD ERS 

The Supreme Court steps in to evict VIPs 
illegally occupying posh government 
bungalows in the capital 


K.C. Pant continues to occupy this governn 


I t is a common sight in the capital. 
The melitl plates outside many of 
the large ministerial bungalows 
bear the names of politicians who 
were pai i qj some Cabinet once 
upon a time. Some of them have even 
died and their houses today arc occupied 
by their family members. Devi Lai, 
former deputy prime minister, and K.C. 
Pant, ex-defence minister, arc among 
the scores of politicians and VIPs who 
continue to cling on the houses that 
came as part of their perks when they 
were in power. And despite the acute 
shortage of government 
accommodation in Delhi, nobody really 
had the guts to tell people like Devi Lai 
and Pant that it’s time they left. 

But all that could change. 

The Supreme Court hafj finally 
stepped in and has got the directorate of 


estates to serve notices on scores of VIPs 
in Delhi — politicians , former 
bureaucrats, etc., — asking them to 
explain why they should not be evicted 
from their bungalows. 

Actually, the Supreme Court was 
reacting to a public interest petition filed 
by Shiv SagarTewari, a local advocate. 
Tewari said that he had conducted a 
survey and discovered that around 750 
government houses in the capital were 
illegally occupied by people who should 
have vacated them long ago. 

Among those Tewari mentioned in 
his writ petition were Devi Lai, K.C. 
Pant (former defence miiiister), Indrani 
Devi (widow of Jagjivan Ram), family 
of the late Darbara Singh (former 
Punjab chief minister), Ravi Shankar 
(the sitar maestro), the family of late 


Surendra Nath (former Governor of 
Punjab) and 30 other VIPs and eminent 
personalities. 

And that’s not all. Tewari has even 
prepared a list of 72 MPs and other VIPs 
who have been allotted accommodation 
higher than their entitlement. Then, 








Devi Lai’s residence at 
Tuglilal(Road.Hehas 
been occupyins this 
soverameiit bouse 
since ttelnne be was 
prime minister 
V.P. Singh’s Cabinet 
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• Devi Lai 

(Former deputy prime 
minister) 

• Family members of 
lateOarbaraSlegh 

(Former Punjab CM) 

Family members Of 
lateSurendranath 

(Former Governor of 
Punjab) 

• Indraal Devi 

(Widow of Jagjivan Ram) 


t bungalow even though he Is no longer a minister 


there are 400 other unauthonsed 
occupants. "This has been going on for a 
long lime," alleges Tewari, adding, 

The corruption even had the support of 
influential people in the government, 
like the former urban affairs minister 
Sheila Kaul and the former minister of 


stale, RK. Thungan." 

Of course, the problem of VIPs 
refusing to vacate houses is nothing new 
to Delhi. There have been occasions 
when eviction notices have served their 
purpose. Maneka Gandhi, who was 
occupying the ministerial bungalow 


allotted to her when she was a minister 
in the V.P. Singh Cabinel. moved out 
promptly after being served with a 
notice from the directorate ot estates so 
that Balram Singh Yadav, the mines 
minister, could occupy the house 

But such cases are rare Usually, no 
one cares very much about such eviction 
notices. When asked about this, 
Harcharanjit Singh, the director of 
estates, refused to say anything on the 
matter on the grounds that the issue was 
now before the court. 

As for the unauthorised occupants, 
their reactions differed. Devi Lai said 
that Sonia Gandhi should first vacate her 
house at 10 Janpath before he moves out 
of his residence on Tughlak Road. 

Janata Dal leader Sharad Yadav argued 
that he uses just one room and the rest of 
the house is being used by parly 
workers. And K.C Pant could not be 
reached for his comments But all these 
people say that they would challenge the 
eviction notices in court. 

But do they really have a case tor 
themselves? For one, they should have 
vacated their official residences soon 
after they laid dovv-n their offices 
What’s more, all these people continue 
to pay a nominal rent. Tewari has found 
out that the present rent of some of the 
bungalows range between Rs 1 (),(KX) 
and Rs 30,(XK). Tewari says that the 
housing problem in Delhi could be 
partially solved if only these VIPs agree 
to vacate their palatial houses. 

Of course, those with the right 
connections manage to corner 
government accommodation. Many 
central and state government employees 
feel that out-of-tum allotments should 
be stopped as they are the sufferers. 

But that’s a problem that could be 
looked into later. All of last fortnight, 
people were eagerly awaiting a 
judgement from the Supreme Court. 
Show-cause notices have already been 
issued to the high and mighty. What’s 
more, the court has directed that ‘penal 
rent’ — rent according to prevailing 
market rates for the period in which 
occupancy has been unauthorised — 
should be recovered from all those who 
have overstayed. Accordi ng to Tewari, 
the government could make a neat Rs 3 | 
crore from this in the current year. As for 
the illegal occupants, they are hoping for 
the best. 

But it is just possible that people like 
Devi Lai and K.C. Pant may find 
themselves without a borne in Delhi. • 

AniUm PmadB/Hew O0/M 




lagjhfDD Ram's official 
residence has been 
converted brio a 
memorial for the Me 
leader.ltiishasenabM 
Ram’sfaimlytolMdon 
to the house 
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EVENT 


AN AFFAIR TO 



The wedding of 
Jayalalitha ’s foster son 
will be talked about for 
decades to come 


t has already been billed as the 
"marriage of the century". The 
wedding of Tamil Nadu chief 
minister Jayalalitha Jayaram*s 
foster son V.N. Sudhakaran with 
veteran actor Sivaji Ganesan’s grand¬ 
daughter Sathyalakshmi on 7 Septem¬ 
ber, had all the ingredients of a fairy-tale 
romance. Pomp and splendour reminisc¬ 
ent of royal weddings, with the participa¬ 
tion of a galaxy of top dignitaries, chief 
ministers, ministers and an ocean of 
AlADMK volunteers marked the 
wedding. 

It was a kind of extravaganza that 
Madras had never seen before at the 
MRC Nagar Grounds close to the Adyar 
seashore. The venue spread over 50 
acres, the marriage pandal covered two 
lakh sq.ft, and the guest list had over two 
lakh people. And to prepare the food, an 
army of cooks worked round the clock 
in eight kitchens to get ready a menu of 
27 dishes. On a conservative estimate, 
the wedding cost anything upward of Rs 
30 crore. 

Madras began being spruced up a 
week before the function, and the 
government machinery was used to the 
hilt to make the ceremony a success. 
Officials from various departments 
supervised the work at the marriage 
venue. City roads were cleaned up and 
cut-outs of Jayalalitha were put up all 
over. 

The famous art director, Thotathara- 
ni, who designed the sets of Bombay, 
was commissioned to design the decora¬ 
tions. He came up with a string of bam¬ 
boo and palm leaf pandals and mini, 
fully-illuminated palaces made of 
plaster of Paris. All schools around 
Adyar were given a week off because of 
the heavy security handobust. 


Sudhakaran and Sathyalakahail: a 
marrlaga In haavan 
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This vulgar extravaganza drew sharp 
reactions from some quarters. The All 
India Lawyers’ Union protested against 
the cut-outs and arches erected on public 
roads. They appealed to the Madras 
High Court, seeking the removal of 
these artifacts. And responding to their 
petition, Justice S. Jagadeesan indicted 
the authorities for remaining mere "spec¬ 
tators" and directed them to remove the 
structures by 9 September. 

The judge, however, was cautious not 
to offend Jayalalitha and even made an 
extraordinary observation to keep the 
iron lady in good humour. He observed 
that overzealous factotums often over¬ 
did things, and the chief minister could 
not be held responsible for their 
indiscretion. 

But, he elaborated, the chief minister 
couldn’t be faulted even if she had com¬ 
mitted some excesses. There was noth- 




TlMbrlitotfrooni arriving In his chariot: coloufftil 

The venue of the function spread 
over 50 acres, the marriage pandal 
covered two lakh sq.ft, and the 
guest list had over two lakh people. 
On a conservative estimate, the 
wedding cost anything upward of 
Rs 30 crore 


dCORPNEWS 


Jayalalitha (contra) with tha bride 
and the groom: extravagant display 

ing wrong in that, he reasoned, because 
the VVIP could not be equated with an 
ordinary citizen. 

T here was a scramble among the 
people of Madras for invitations to 
the bash. In the case of a select few, invi¬ 
tation letters were sent out along with 
expensive silk sans and dhotis. C. Subra- 
maniam, the former Governor of Maha¬ 
rashtra, was forced to issue a denial that 
he had rejected the gifts which the chief 
minister had presented to him along 
with the invitation. 


Subramaniam clarified that he had 
not rejected the gifts but only donated 
them to charitable and religious institu¬ 
tions. All VIP invitees from outside the 
state were given air tickets and put up in 
five-star hotels. 

On the day before the wedding, the 
mapillai azhaipu or bridegroom’s pro¬ 
cession was taken out along Adyar and it 
was said to be more royal than a king’s. 
Chief minister Jayalalitha, accompanied 
by her close friend Sasikala, surprised 
everyone by walking the distance of 
three kilometres from the Sundaravi- 
nayagar Temple in Adyar to the marria¬ 
ge venue. , , 

Prince charming Sudhakaran, 


nephew of Sasikala, rode a chariot 
drawn by four stallions. A colourful 
pageant of horse riders, ban^s, tradition¬ 
al and folk art groups and nadaswaram 
players preceded the carriage. The lights 
were more blinding than beautiful, and 
the arches gaudy. 

The next day, at* the wedding, the 
cynosure of all eyes should have been 
the bride but all attention was focussed 
on the bridegroom’s aunt, Sasikala, the 
woman who made the fairyland wedd¬ 
ing a reality. 

Sasikala was dressed in a shiny yel¬ 
low Kancheepuram silk sari, and her dia¬ 
mond studded ornaments gleamed in the 
light. On her ears, she wore elaborate 
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studs. Besides, with a heavy diamond 
necklace, a thick diamond studded waist 
belt (oddiyanam), two thick diamond 
bangles and diamond armlets {vanki), 
Sasikala looked more like a mobile 
jewellery shop. 

Jayalalitha, on the other hand, wore a 
deep yellow sari with a matching cape. 
She had no diamond necklaces on. But a 
diamond bracelet around her wrist and 
larger than usual diamond earstuds were 
conspicuous. And surprisingly, the tradi¬ 
tional jasmine flowers were missing. 

Over two lakh guests turned up for the 
wedding. The chief minister was greet¬ 
ed with cheers from her party men, who 
had come from all corners of the state in 
hundreds of buses, . scqrpnews 
Jayalalitha, Sasikala and 
Sivaji Ganesan welcom¬ 
ed the VVlPs, presenting 
them with roses and san¬ 
dalwood paste in the 
south Indian tradition. / ' / 

From where they left off, 
the ministers took over 
by ushering the guests to j jM |B 


coconut, fruits and heeda. 

Among the VVIPs who accepted 
Jayalalitha’s invitation were three Oppo¬ 
sition chief ministers — Laloo Prasad 
Yadav, H.D. Deve Gowda and Bhairon 
Singh Shekhawat. Four former chief 
ministers, Sharad Pawar, Biju Patnaik, 
Ramaknshna Hegde and S. Bangarap- 
pa, also attended. The slate Congress(I) 
and the Opposition in the state boycott¬ 
ed the wedding. AIADMK sources, 
however, said that they were not invited, 
except for Union minister A.K. Thanga- 
balu, a Jayalalitha crony. There was also 
the Union minister, Sitaram Kesn, who 
had made it clear that he was attending a 
"marriage of the backward class" 


tha’s arch-rival in politics, but the chief 
minister personally led her to a seat in 
the front row. Jayalalitha also made a 
great display of her affection for Rani 
Annadurai, widow of the founder leader 
of the DMK, C.N. Annadurai, after 
whom the AIADMK is named. 

Portraits of MGR were prominently 
displayed at the venue probably to 
debunk the charge of her detractors that 
she had given a go by to the late leader. 

Not everyone was impressed though. 
Said Sarah Matthew, president of the 
Feminist Association for Social Action: 
"Standing at the threshold of the 21st 
century, we find the whole episode 
repugnant, repulsive and retrograde." 


T he bridegroom was 
seated on a colourful 
sofa on a gigantic stage, *" 

big enough to accommod¬ 
ate almost 300 persons. 

Brahmin priests sat on ^ 
the stage floor, perform- ' 
ing the Vedic rites. Sudha- i , 
karan performed the I , ■ , 

pada puja for his loster .■ , ^ 
mother. Jayalalitha stood > 

on a silver platter as he - 

washed her feet, applied * 

sandalwood paste, 

showered flowers and Evei 
then performed aarti. oKmi 

The bride and the 
groom went around the WI. 

holy fire thrice before 
being blessed by the 
VVIPs. But even before 
the marriage was over, 
many partymen moved to the eight din¬ 
ing halls, each with a seating capacity of 
1,500. All the invitees were given a bot¬ 
tle of mineral water apiece to quench 
their thirst while watching the wedding 
ceremony. And in close circuit 
TV sets, placed all over, there was a pre¬ 
recorded Thank you’ message from the 
chief minister. As the partymen and 
invitees left the venue, there was a mad 
rush to get a tamboolam bag—a tradi tio- 
nal post-lunch gift hamper containing a 


Hoardings of Jayalalitha In Madras: causing public Inconvonlonco 

Even a week after the wedding, people were still talkh^ 
about it more in awe than in anger. It seems that Madi^ 
will never forget this event, and the "wedding of the 
century" will soon become part of the locid folklore 


Though former Tamil Nadu Gover¬ 
nor Bhishma Narayan Singh was pre¬ 
sent, the current incumbent, M. Channa 
Reddy, stayed away. Jayalalitha, who is 
at war with Reddy, had, however, visit¬ 
ed the Raj Bhavan a few days before the 
marriage to personally invite him for the 
wedding. 

But the guest of the morning was 
undoubtedly V.N. Janaki, wife of the 
late chief minister, M.G, 
Ramachandran. She was once JayalaJi- 


And a political commentator felt that 
Jayalalitha "exploited the wedding of 
her son to reassure her cadres that she is 
still the boss". 

But a week after the wedding, people 
were still talking about it more in awe 
than in anger. It seems that Madras will 
never forget this event and the "wedding 
of the century" will soon become part of 
the local folklore. • 
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S.S. Ahluwalia’s shoutin^i^ skills 
have found him a i)lace in th(' 
Cabinet. He will be required to 
defend the jjarty in Parliamcmt 



If the runiours are correct, then 
vSur('sh Kalmadi is Narasiinlia 
Rao’s s('cret weapon a.qainst 
Sharad Pawar 
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Dissension within the Congress 
conies to the fore as Narasimha 
Rao reshuffles his Cabinet 

I t was meant to be a routine re.shul'flc, 
perhaps to improve the Congress 
party’s image and gear the government 
into action before the Lok Sabha polls. 

It was also meant to be Prime Minister 
Narasimha Rao’s way of appeasing the 
various factions within the parly and keep the 
Congre.ss united. But in the end, everything 
went wrong. 

Ajit Panja, the coal minister who was 
dropped from the Cabinet, complained that he 
was a victim of a conspiracy hatched by 
Pranab Mukherjee, the external affairs 
minister. Senior ministers who survived the 
axe were upset with the manner in which some 
of their junior colleagues threw their weight 
around. Party MPs, who were hopeful of a 
Cabinet berth, openly went about 
complaining how the Prime Minister 
rewarded the rebels and not the loyalists. And 
to top it ail, Rajesh Pilot, who was shunted out 
of his North Block office, used Chandra 
Swami to take a potshot at Narasiniha 
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Rao (seefollowing story). 

Initially, of course, it seemed that eve¬ 
rything would go well. The reshuffle 
was carefully thought out, with the 
Prime Minister personally discussing 
the matter with senior party leaders. 7'he 
reshuffle was planned in phases. On 10 
September, the urban development mini¬ 
ster, Sheila Kaul, was told to resign and 
she was offered the governorship of 
Himachal Pradesh. In a simultaneous 
move, the HP Governor, Sudhakarrao 
Naik, was asked to quit his post on the 
assurance that he would be given import¬ 
ant party work. A day later, five mini¬ 
sters of state — Ajit Panja, Tarun Gogoi, 
P.K. Thungon, Basava Rajeshwari and 
S. Krishna Kumar—got calls from fore¬ 
ign minister Pranab Mukherjee and mini¬ 
ster of slate I'or parliamentary affairs 
Matang Singh conveying to them the 
Prime Minister’s wish that they should 
send in their resignations. All of them 
complied without a murmur of protest. 

So far, so g(Kid. Narasimha Rao was 
in control of the situation. 

But not for long. Somehow the news 
leaked that Rajesh Pilot, the minister of 
state for internal security, was going to 
lose his job a( the home ministry. But the 
shrewd strategist that he is. Pilot waited 
for the swearing-in ceremony of the 
ministers to be over. On 13 September, 
Narasimha Rao inducted 16 new faces 


in the Cabinet, but did not announce 
their portfolios till 15 September. 

In retrospect, that delay in allocating 
departments proved to be a costly mista¬ 
ke. By the morning of 14 September, 
Pilot was certain that he was being shift¬ 
ed to some other ministry. As minister 
for internal security, he still had one last 
job to do. He called for Chandra Swa- 
rni’s file and noted on it that the god man 
should be arrested in connection with a 
Havalacase. 

The next day, the Prime Minister shift¬ 
ed him out of the home ministry and 
gave him environment and forests 
instead. 

That was the last straw, the signal to 
revolt. The Prime Minister was in Cal¬ 
cutta where Ajit Panja’s supporters rais¬ 
ed anti-Pranab Mukherjee slogans. Srini- 
vas Prasad, a party MP from Karnataka, 
complained that he’d been left out of the 
government despite being the senior- 
most Harijan leader from the stale. He 
slopped short of protesting the inclusion 
of another Harijan leader, G.Y. Krish- 
nan, in the government. Other MPs, too, 
didn’t bother to hide their displeasure 
with the high command. They wondered 
how men like As lam Sher Khan who 
had, till the other day. hosted meetings 
where Rao-loyalists were beaten up 
could find a place in the Cabinet. A mini¬ 
ster joked with another: 'Those who got 



beaten up have been left out. Those who 
beat them (Rao loyalists) up have been 
rewarded. 1 wish I’d gone-and broken a 
couple of arms and legs. Then, maybe, 1 
would have been elevated." 


THOSE WHO WERE LEFT OUT ■ \ chcck’list 


KAMAUIOOIII: The Andhra Pradesh 
Congress Committee chief was 
assured that he wouid be brought 
back to the Centre when he was 
shitted out from the Cabinet the iast 
time. By any standards, 

Kamaluddin did some good work in 
AP. But he faiied to get a berth in the 
Union Cabinet this time. There are 
specuiations that he might be 
accommodated when Narasimha 
Rao reshuffies his Cabinet for the 
last time. 

MMttSmillUR MYMI: At Tirupati, 
Prime Minister P.V. Narasimha Rao 
exhoflllt parly members to pay 
fwM towar because ‘listening to 
Mpnl#iw listening to my own 
vfliee^jiipijtlier the epnsistent 

< It 


Lok Sabha, nor his determination to 
ensure that Rajiv's iegacy is not 
forgotten, got him his due. if 
anyone deserved to be made a 



niiiiisiei it was Aiyar. But he paid 
the price for opposing G.K. 
Moopanar. 

PAWM BANSAL: The services of 
the soft-spoken Lok Sabha 
member from Chandigarh was 
remembered briefiy when he was 
made deputy spokesman of the 
Congress. He lost that job when 
V.N. Gadgit was made the party 
spokesman. Bansal hasnl sgi 
enemy in the world. He would have 
been an honest, tnteliigent and 
efficient minister. But these dthdi, 
they are qualificationstt»t dont 


umiimmmmehixxmm 
loyal to the PM. tt is Pbojafv who 
handles hie unphuuiaM^hum-^ , ^ ^ 
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If anything, the 
latest reshuffle 
indicated 
NarasimhaRao’s 
resolve to 
appoint a new set 
of advisers. But 
in the process, 
the Prime 
Minister has 
divided the 
Congress party 
like never before 


Clearly, the Congress party was divid¬ 
ed like never before. 

I f anything, the reshuffle indicated the 
Prime Minister’s resolve to dispense 


with his old team of advisers and bring 
in a fresh set. 

Pranab Mukherjee has always been a 
favourite of Narasimha Rao. He retains 
his place, but the external affairs mini- 



was he who announced the 
expulsion of Arjun Singh from the 
Congress. Poojary works hard. 



He’s totals honest and painful^ 
seif-righteous about this. He would 
have made a good minister. 

BHUBANESiWMIUUTA: Went to 
Amethi with Sonia Gandhi but 
spoke in favour of P.V. Narasimha 
Rao. Still, for some reason got left 
out in this reshuffle—may be 
because he's considered close to 
Sharad Pawar. 

MMHUyiETNLVA: Has been 
conducting a batde sirniie'liandedty 
against Matang SbHpt amf V 
Shukla. Little 

was not elevatsdintMs wsiidfftL 
thougb-shelKUisetttelim^^ 
isgrosstyumierutiil|«ig^' - 
present job » 



ster has been joined by Matang Singh, 
the minister of slate for parliamentary 
affairs. Of course, Singh himself denies 
that he is the PM’s new trouble-shooter. 

"I am confined to my duties as minister. 

How can 1 be a trouble-shooter for the 
PM?'* he told Sunday. 

The reshuffle also demonstrated the 
clout of G.K. Moopanar. Tamil Nadu 
MP Mani Shankar Aiyar’s name was on 
the list of new ministers. But it was 
struck off following Moopanar's pro¬ 
test. Moopanar, incidentally, had walk¬ 
ed out of the PM’s re.sidence about two 
years ago, after having failed to meet 
Narasimha Rao. He was out in the cold 
for some time, but was rehabilitated this 
year with a membership of the Rajya 
Sabha. 

The fonner political secretary to the 
PM, Jitendra Prasad, and the fomier 
Kerala chief minister, K. Karunakaran, 
also look a backseat during the reshuf¬ 
fle. The clout of Nawal Kishorc Sharma, 
former general secretary of the Con¬ 
gress who was made chairman of the 
Khadi and Village Industries Corpora¬ 
tion, also seemed to be on the wane. And 
Ghulam Nabi Azad, who has never lost 
an opportunity to support 
the Prime Minister in 
Congress Working Com¬ 
mittee (CWC) meetings, 
was also kept out of the 
exercise. 

Their places have been 
taken up by the likes of 
Matang Singh and, of 
course, R.K. Dhawan. 

And by shifting Rajesh 
Pilot from the home mini¬ 
stry, Narasimha Rao has 
made it clear that he has 
more faith in S.B. Cha- 
van. Among the old 
guard, V.C. Shukla, the 
parliamentary affairs "*|8Sn Pilot: 
minister, continues to be targeting the PM 
a member of Rao’s inner circle. 

In fact, the Prime Minister has indicat¬ 
ed that parliamentary management 
would be his priority for the rest of the 
session. Take a look at the ministers who 
have been handpicked to defend the piir- 
ty in Parliament: S.S. Ahluwalia, Vilas 
Muttemwar and Suresh Pachauri, all 
very active and vocal members. And 
Asiam Sher Khan has been inducted 
only because he is believed to have a fol¬ 
lowing of his own among MPs. After all, 
he was the man who got a number of Con¬ 
gress MPs together at a rebel meeting at 
his residence not very long back. 
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But why was Surcsh Kalmatli made a 
minister? Political observers now say 
that this was Rao’s master stroke 1'rue, 
Kalrnadi is a protege of Sharad Pawar, 
who still has his sights fixed on the PM’s 
post. But very few know that ol late, 
Pawar and Kalmadi have been dnltmg 
apart. The Prime Minister calculated 
that this was the right time to strike 
Pawar has the backing of about 40 MPs 
but not one of them was included in the 
Cabinet 

There are other detractors in the Cabi¬ 
net who were cut down to si/e by the 
Prime Minister and his men Balram Jak- 
har is one of them So far, he was the 
only minister in charge of the agricultu¬ 
re ministry Now he has Ayub Khan to 
contend with. And everyone knows 
about the rivalry between Jakhar and 
Khan. 

In fact, Khan literally raced through 
his oath-takmg. When reporters asked 
him why he v/as in such a hurry, he repli¬ 
ed that he saw Balram Jakhar whisper¬ 
ing something into the Prime Minister's 
ears. Khan was sure that the agriculture 
minister was protesting his inclusion in 
the Cabinet and hence the tearing hurry 
to lake the oath. Such is the suspicion bet¬ 
ween the two. 

Sonia loyalists were also accommoda¬ 
ted in the ministry. Rao not only made 


If the reshuffle 
was aimed at 
pleasing 
everybody, it 
failed to in its 
objective. Senior 
ministers and 
party MPs came 
out openly 
against the PM 
and his advisers 



Allegations, counteiwill^iations 


Rajesh Pilot and Matang Singh lock horns 


I t promises to be a fight to the 
finish. Rajesh Pilot and Matang 
Sjngh, two of Narasimha Rao’s most 
high-profile ministers, are locked in 
a battle that is being keenly watched 
by observers and politicians. 

When Rajesh Pilot was shunted 
out from his post of minister of state 
for internal security, he did two 
things before he vacated his room in 
Nordi Block—* he mxteied ^ CBI to 
antst godman Chandra Sw^i and 
rubbished Prime Minister 
I^ariuiinka Rao’s Man Friday, 
Matang Singh, the minister of state 
for parUamentary affairs. 

Both these moves boomeranged. 
By attacking Chandra Swami, the 
1^*5 friend. Rajesh Mot was 
inmi^ately sethi as a minister who 
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was so ambitious that was 
pmpared to let down Ms leader to 
build his own image. And Matapg 
Singh, who was only looking for an 
excuse to pick up a fight with Rlot^ 
his rival in Ccmgress politics, got 
enough reason to flex his muscle. 

It was Pilot who fired die first 
salvo against Matang Singh* He told 
the reporter of a daily newspaper that 
he would sed: tm enquiry into 
Singh's ‘abrasive behaviour* with 
senior members of the parly during 
the recent Cabinet reshuffle. In what 
capacity he would do this^ Pilot 
didn’t specify. He also told reporters 
that he would seek an appointment 
with the Prime Ministerand ask him 
to investigate Matang Singh's 
‘dealings'. 

Matang Sin^ was not the one to 
take this lying down. He told the 
media that 50 MPs had complained 
to the Prime Minister about the Kisan 
Trust floated by Pilot, which Sias^ 
dfiamed, had collected huge 


them ministers, but also gave them signi* 
ficant portfolios. Thus, Suresh Pachauri 
was given charge of defence production 
and S.S. Ahluwalia, who undertakes per* 
iodic pilgrimages to Sriperumbudur and 
is one of the most vocal members of the 
Rajya Sabha on the subject of Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi’s assassination, was made minister 
of state for urban development. It is ano¬ 
ther matter that urban development is 
under the charge of R.K. Dhawan, ano¬ 
ther minister of state with independent 
charge. Those close to Sonia Gandhi 
know that she views acceptance of a 
ministership in the Rao government as a 
betrayal. By making Pachauri and Ahlu¬ 
walia ministers, the Rao camp has 
sought to strike at the growing clout of 
10 Janpath. 

T he most significant part of the reshuf¬ 
fle was, of course, the shifting of 
Rajesh Pilot from the home ministry. 
For a while, the replacement of P.M. 
Sayeed by Syed Sibtey Razi as Cha- 
van’s junior didn’t make much sense. 
But it did when one takes into account 
the fact that Razi is a Sonia supporter 
who attended her meeting in Amethi. 
The other minister in the home ministry 
is Meijinlung Kamson, the MP from 
Manipur. He fills the north-east seat 
vacated by the departure of P.K. 


of money. The minister of state for 
parliamentary affairs also told 
reporters that it was Pilot who 
messed up affairs in the north-east. 

Matang Singh also got Hmpal 
Pawar, an MP close to him, to write 
to the Prime Minister demanding a 
CBI etKiuiiy against Rqfesh Pilot and 
his Kisari Trust A cqjy of this letter 
was also leaked to reciters. 

What has lent scrnie credibility to 
Matang Singh's attack on Pilot is that 
like the latter, be too dislikes 
Cbancira Swami Singh is a prattge 
of N.K. Shanna, who bappm to be 
very close to the Prime Minister. 
Political observers say that though 
the balance is slightly tilted in favour 
of Matang Sin^ at the moment, the 
equations could well change in the 
next few months. Several senior 
Congress leaders are d^ly upM 
with the manner in which Matang 
Singh has been throwing his m 
aro^. 


Thungon Ifom the C’abinet 

P.J. Kunen, the aftahlc A.K, Amony 
supporter who losi his job when the later 
came to the Centre as minisiei tor ei\ il 
supplies, was given the ponlolio of S. 
Krishna Kumar, whom he leplaeeti 
Krishna Kumar later told people in 
Kerala that he was a victim ot slate 
politics. 

That stale politics played an import¬ 
ant part in the selection ol the new mini¬ 
sters was apparent by the meliision of 
Vimla Verma and Kripasindhu Bhoi m 
the Cabinet. No one really has heard of 
Verma. And no, she hasn’t distinguish¬ 
ed herself in Parliament. Indeed, if Rao 
wanted a woman, .layanthi Nataiajan 
would have been a better choice But 
then, Verma has always opposed 
Arjun Singh at the stale level and that 
was enough for the Prime Minister to 
reward her. 

Kripasindhu Bhoi, MP from Orissa, 
has afso been accommodated because he 
is a known rival ol J.B. Palnaik, the stale 
chief minister This is perhaps Narasini- 
ha Rao’s way of ensuring that state-level 
satraps arc kept under cheek. 

Strange as this may sound, Narasim- 
ha Rat) has also sought to placate 
Rashtrapali Bhavan by the recent reshul- 
fle. Sources say that Vinodc Shanna, a 
businessman from (’handigarh, has 
been made a minister only because he 
happened to be the President's nominee. 
Rao knows well that S.D. Shanna’s role 
will be crucial in deciding who becomes 
the next Prime Minister in case of a hung 
Parliament after the Lok Sabha elections. 

Tht)se close to Rao say that the Prime 
Minister’s intention was to please eve¬ 
ryone. And that he surely didn’t think 
that RaJesh Pilot would make disturbing 
noises. Pilot has now told his friends that 
he’s not going to follow the example of 
Arjun Singh and quit the government on 
moral grounds. He’s going to dig in and 
fight. He claims that 40 MPs had called 
on him on 18 September to say that they 
were with him in his crusade against 
Chandra Swami. What’s more, the 
Opposition has quickly taken up the 
issue and has demanded that the god- 
man be investigated. 

With the Lok Sabha polls fast 
approaching and the prospect of the Con¬ 
gress failing to win a majority on its ow n 
staring him in the face, Narasimha Rao 
can least afford to let the Opposition 
blow up the Chandra Swami affair. • 
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By 

God’s 

grace 

Chandra Swami 
appears vulnerable, 
but can the authorities 
get him ? 


J usl when the whole thing seem¬ 
ed to be running out of steam, 
the principal players in tlie 
Chandra Swann case have fann¬ 
ed a fresh breath of life into the 
capital’s latest political scandal. 

In Act 1, former Union minister Anf 
Mohammad Khan had alleged that the 
CBl had raided his premises on 26 
August at the behest of godman Chandra 
Swami — known to be highly innuenti- 
al in the capital’s political circles. 

Khan then took off for a ten-day dhar- 
na starting at Bahraich, his constitucn- 


Fora long time after his name first 
figured in the latest round of political 
scandals—with Arif Mohammad 
Khan alleging that the CBI had 
raided his premises at the behest of 
the godman—Chandra Swami lay 
low. Press intetyiews were turned 
down as correspondents made a 
beeline to his opulent 
Vishwadharmayatan ashram in New 
Delhi *s Qutab Institutional Area. 

But last week when the 
allegations began to pile thick and 
deep, Chandra Swami decided to 
break his silence. Speaking to 
Sunday in Hindi, the godman not 
pgiy denied having ever met Dawood 
jprahim but alleged that his 
f^ncipal detractor, ArifMvhamtPiad 



"K was Arif Mohammad 
Khan who first sent 
Babloo to Dubai" 


Chandra Swami on his links with Dawood Ibrahim 
and his relations with the Prime Minister 
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cy, and scheduled to end on 12 Septem¬ 
ber at Chandra Swami’s ashram at Del¬ 
hi’s Qutab Institutional Area. 

But instead of waving black flags out¬ 
side the godman’s ashram, Khan was 
detained near the All India Medical Insti¬ 
tute and not allowed to proceed further. 

Meanwhile, on the eve of the Cabinet 
reshuffle, former minister of state for 
home (internal security) Rajesh Pilot got 
into the fray by calling for the arrest of 
Chandra Swami. According to Pilot, 
who has since been shifted to the envi¬ 
ronment mimsiry. Chandra Swami has 
been named as an accessory to the cri¬ 
mes of underworld don and hitman 
Babloo Srivastava. 

A gangster from Uttar Pradesh, Sri¬ 
vastava was extradited recently from 
Singapore. He is said to have been a hit¬ 
man for Dubai-based don Dawood Ibra¬ 
him who IS wanted in India for his alleg¬ 
ed involvement in the 1993 Bombay 
blasts 

Sri vastav a is said to have told the Cen¬ 
tral Bureau ol Investigation (CBI) that 
Chandra Swami was linked with 
Dawood Ibrahim and had promised to 
get the government to adopt a soft line 
against Ibiahim Srivastava is also said 
to have confessed to the CBI that he had 
stayed in Chandra Swami’s ashram after 
ki 11 ing a businessman. Jai s wa 1. The char¬ 
ges made against the godman were reite¬ 
rated in an interview given to the corres¬ 
pondent of a Hindi daily from Kanpur 
Jail where Srivastava is presently 
incarcerated. 

Srivastava’s alliged confessions 
have been made nil the more .startling in 
light of the raging debate of an existing 


Khan, has links with the 
Dubai-based don. 

Excerpts from the interview: 

Sunday: Do you know Dawood 
Ibrahim? 

Chandra Swami: As far as I can 
remember, I have been to Dubai only 
once, six years ago for two days 
when 1 needed some extra pages for 
my passport. 

It is being said in newspaper 
reports that 1 visited Dubai between 
1990 and 1992.1 never went to Dubai 
during this pei iod. I have never met 
Dawood Ibrahim. 

Q: How do you know Babloo 
Srivastava? 


nexus between crime and politics. It is 
Pilot's contention that he had written to 
the Prime Minister asking for the arrest 
of Chandra Swami because the Con¬ 
gress claims to be committed to fighting 
this nexus. 

However, Pilot’s detractors say that 
the move was made to pre-empt the 



Rajesh Pilot: attacking the godman 


Prime Minister from shifting him out of 
home where the young minister has 
almost consistently clashed with his 
senior colleague, S.B. Chavan. 


A: 1 met him for the first time when 
Arif Mohammad Khan introduced 
me to him as a student leader from 
Uttar Pradesh. After that I met him 
four or five times. When a national 
political personality brings 
somebody to me, how can 1 imagine 
what he’s all about? 

Q: So why is Arif Mohammad 
Khan levelling all these allegations 
against you? 

A: These people want to hide their 
own sins. By levelling charges 
against me, Arif Mohamm^ Khan is 
hoping to get away with his bad 
deeds. 

Q: But what does Rajesib Pilot 


Bui regardless of his reasons. Pilot 
has created quite a stir in the Prime Mini¬ 
ster’s Office (PMO) as well as within 
Congress circles. Since Chandra Swa¬ 
mi’s unlimited access to the PMO — his 
blue Mercedes is never searched or stop¬ 
ped by the PM’s security — is well 
known. Pilot seems to have struck a 
somewhat sympathetic chord. His sup¬ 
porters would like to believe that he was 
shunted out of the home ministry 
because his questions and directives 
were getting embarrassing!v close to the 
?M. 

Already, the PM’s crisis managers 
have jumped into the act with mini¬ 
ster of stale for parliamentary affairs 
Matang Singh stating that the CBI 
would continue its probe into the 
Chandra Swami affair not on account of 
‘somebody who is behaving like a super 
Prime Minister’ but because the party 
was committed to fight the nexus bet¬ 
ween Clime and politics. 

B ut behind all the bluster, what exact¬ 
ly has the CBI got against Chandra 
Swami? Although it\ been close to a 
decade now', the country’s premier 
investigating agency is yet to frame for¬ 
mal charges against him in a single ca.se. 

The Swami himsell told Sunday that 
although the investigating agencies 
have been probing his alfairs for the last 
seven to eight years, they have 
come up with nothing (see interview). 

The last government clamp-down 
against the godman was between 1986 
and 1988 when the then finance mini.sler 
V.P Singh got aftei his case along with 
his revenue secretary Vmod F^aiide and 


have against you? 

A: Rajesh Pilot’s wife has been 
making life hell ever since she was 
defeated by Rohtas Sharma, my 
childhood friend. Now, when your 
wife is nagging you day and night 
saying that you are the home minister 
and this man’s associate has defeated 
me and you are doing nothing about 
it then, poor man, he had to do 
something. 

1 have nothing against him 
personally. I hope better sense 
prevails on him and he stays in the 
government. 

Q: It has been rqioited that you 
are filing a writ petition against 

iContinuedon next page) 
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the then director ol enforcement Bhure 
Lai. 

The campaign f inally led to the arrest 
of the godman on 19 September 1987, at 
Madras airport, when he was nabbed by 
enforcement officials under the 
h'oreign Hxchange Regulation Act 
(FHRA)- However before the charges 
could be proved, V Singh had quit the 
government. 


Enter a second cabal of government 
officios with a view to bnng down the 
godman Sarla Cirewal, Mohan Katre 
(the then CBI director) and H.R. Bharad- 
waj (the then law minister). Between 
September 1987 and August 1993, 
Chaiidi a Swami was grilled by the I^nfor- 
cement Directorate for over 120 hours 
but once again none of the charges could 
be substantiated against him. 


him in court? 

A: Yes, that’s true. 1 am going to do* 
this very shortly. 

Q: What are the cases pending 
against you? 

A; The investigating agencies have 
been trying to get me for the last 
seven or eight years. Sio far, they 
have not come up with anything. But 
I am prepared to cooperate with them 
on every count. 

Q: How do you know Arif 
Mohammad Khan? 

A: Piloo Modi introduced me to him 
as a student leader in 1977. 

Q: What is your relationship with 
Khan? 


Although some five show-cause noti¬ 
ces were issued against the godman m 
1988, none of the witnesses — which 
include such diverse personalilics as 
Mohammad-al-Fayad, Tiny Rowland, 
Hmie Miller and a string of assorted 
NRIs — have been forthcoming,leaving 
the cases in limbo and the depanment 
clueless as to how to proceed against 
him. 


But just as it seemed that the enforce¬ 
ment was tiring of trying to pin the god¬ 
man down, an NRi Lakhubhai Pathak 
(of Pathak Pickles) filed a complaint on 
the grounds of cheating against Chandra 
Swami with the Indian High Commis¬ 
sion in UK. 

But ^ven as an FIR was lodged, 
Chandra Swami seemed to have the last 
laugh as Pathak died. And so, despite the 


A: With him there is nothing but 
betrayal and treachery. He betrayed 
PHoo Modi. He dropped Ram Naresh 
Yadav. He betrayed Rajiv Gandhi. 
Then he betrayed V.P, Singh and 
Arun Nehru. He had betrayed me 
too^ but as 1 am a saint, I have the 
capacity to fmgive him. But he is a 
very materialistic human being with 
dubious contacts. 

It was Arif who brought Babloo 
Srivastava to me. He has relatives in 
Dubai. It was Arif Mohammad Khan 
who first sent Babloo Srivastava to 
Dubai when he wanted to flee India. 
First he sent him to Nepal to Mirza 
Ismail, Then, as far as I know, he 
arranged lo have him sent to I^bai 
where he (Arif) has many relatives, 

The day Babloo Srivastava gave 


fact that the CBI officials made 1 1 trips 
abroad to ‘gather e\idcncc' against the 
godman. ni^ihing much could be garner¬ 
ed against him 

B\ August 1^89, Chandra Swami 
made his peace w ith the then Prime Mini¬ 
ster. Rajn Gandhi, and seems to have 
w(;n a rcpriCN e in his legal battles. But in 
November 1989, when V.P Singh was 
sworn in as the new I^rime Minister, the 
Sw^mi's problems surfaced once again. 

This lime round.the C’BI was armed lo 
ilic teeth wiih documents from the St 
Kiti^ affair, but the official notings on 
the flic arc said to have staled that the 
case was being hampered by the non- 
cooperalion of V.P. Singh and his son 
Ajeya Moreover, one of the prime wit¬ 
nesses, the banker George Maclean, has 
died leaving the investigation severely 
handicapped. 

S o, despite having tried its hardest, 
the country’s premier investigating 
agency has not been able to proceed 
against the Swami. One view is lhat it is 
so thoroughly incompetent that despite 
tryiiig to pin him down for over a decade 
it has yet lo file a single charge-sheet 
against him. The other view — and 
people like Arif Mohammad Khan have 
been forwarding this theory — is that 
the CBI simply lacks the will to proceed 
against someone who is perceived to be 
so close to the PM. 

The CBI claims that it is doing its 
‘utmost’ to get the Swami. This includes 
issuing rogatory letters to the US and 
five other countries seeking evidence 
against their slippery target. 'The whole 


that interview (to Jansatta) from jail 
in Kanpur, Arif Mohammad Khan 
too was in Kanpur. He sent the 
journalist to jail and got Babloo 
Srivastava to make these statements 
against me, 

Arif is also colluding with Rajesh 
Pilot to malign me. It’s all a plot to 
malign and defame me. 

Q: Do you have any proof that Arif 
has linJcs with DawocNl Ibrahim? 

A: You can find out from anyone 
whether Arif has relatives in Dubai 
or not. 


Q: A lot of people have relatives In 
Dubai* 

A: The way Arif would praise 


RUPIN DER SHARMA 



Chandra Swami (centre) at his ashraai In New Delhi: in the eye of a storm 
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matter is being examined and we will 
take suitable action after considering all 
the evidence,” says special director of 
CBl, Arun Bhagat. 

Adds Bhagat, now that Chandra 
Swami has made counter allegations 
against Arif Mohammad Khan, the CBl 
will have to begin an exercise to look 
into these charges too. He, however, 
declined to specify what these charges 
are. 

Now that Babloo Srivastava is said to 
have alleged a link between himself, the 
Swami and Dawood Ibrahim it would 
seem reasonable to expect that the god- 
man will finally be arrested. 

But the Swami’s lawyers are confi 
deni that Srivastava's confession will 
not stand in any court of law'. 


Dawood Ihrahinn to me. it was clear 
that he was close to Dawood. 

Q: vnmi 

the Piime Miniate 
A: 1 have no leladonslnp with die 
Prime Minister. My relationship is 
with P.V. NarasimhaRao who I have 
known for the last 25 years. 

Q: Ai^ yoil 


To start with, they say, Srivastava has 
not named the godman in any of the four 
cases where he has been directly implica¬ 
ted (the murder of customs official L.D. 
Arora, Lalit Juneja and the kidnapping 
and attempt to kidnap businessmen 
Pahwa and Mittal). Moreover, Srivasta¬ 
va is said to have told the CBl that 
Chandra Sw'ami had asked him to mur¬ 
der two UP politicians, Khanna and 
Virendra Pam alias Chunky and Chintu 
both of whom are currently in Tihar Jail. 

CBl sources say they cannot proceed 
to arrest the godman on the basis of a 
complaint by a criminal. They say they 
have to have some strong evidence 
against him. This, they say, they don't 
have despite having questioned him for 
over tw'o days at his ashram 


i A: We are similar people, with 
common interests such as literauire 
and philoso{ihy and therefore can 
spend a lot of dme together 
discussing mutnal interests. 

Q: Whnt to yomr qdritml iiie^ 
A: India should |»ogiess and tl^ 
harmony should prevail People 
should live together in older to keep 
bdiaone. • 


C handra Swami '^cems [o cither have 
the luck of the devil oi else some 
very powerful benefactors in the present 
regime Or then he's covered his tracks 
very well indeed 

But one thing the godman is not short 
of is chutzpah. Instead of being cowed 
down by the concerted attack against 
him. he has now levelled charges against 
his principal detractor, Arif Mohammad 
Khan. 'He told Sunday that it was Aril 
who introduced him to Bahloo Srivasta¬ 
va— the charge hotly denied by Arif— 
and added that the former minister had 
links with Dawood Ibrahim (.ncc 
I life f view). 

"I would like to treat this comment 
with the contempt it deserves,” Khan 
told Si NDVY. "But 1 have never seen the 
face of Babloo Srivastava.” Khan also 
denied having any links with Daw'ood 
Ibrahim 

With Chandra Swami due to appear 
before the Jain Commission on 23 Sep¬ 
tember, the scandal is not likely to die 
down And now that Khan has made a 
statement saying that he has evidence of 
an Israeli mercenary claiming that he 
was offered one million dollars by the 
godman to assassinate Rajiv Gandhi, the 
affaii is not likely to be forgotten in a 
hurry. 

With the run-up to elections round 
the corner, there is every sign that the 
Opposition will use the Swami’s special 
position in Rao's court to embarrass the 
ruling parly. 

There is yet another theory — this one 
more bizarre than the others — on the 
godman affair. It is this; the CBl has 
been given a free hand by the PM to 
investigate the affairs of the godman. 
Narasimha Rao is said to be so sick of 
the godman's constant meddling in 
affairs of the state that he has asked his 
friend, the CBl director K. Vijaya Rama 
Rao, to personally turn the heat on the 
godman who has never lost an opportuni¬ 
ty to talk about his friendship with the 
Prime Minister. 

If this is true, then the government 
could well be in trouble. But it is unlike¬ 
ly that the PM will want to do more than 
just harass his Rasputin. Chandra Swa¬ 
mi’s capacity for mischief is well known 
and it is unlikely that someone as 
shrewd as Rao will want to incur his 
enmity. 

So. despite the CBTs best efforts, the 
godman seems assured of cushy times 
ahead. • 

Rhmmm/Hmw D^Utl 


"Arif betrayed Rajiv Gandhi. Then he betrayed V.P. 
Singh and Arun Nehru. He had betrayed me too, but as 
I am a saint, I have the capacity to forgive him. But he is 
a very materialistic human being with dubious 
contacts" 
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FALLING FROM 

A Sri Lankan Air Force plane plunges into the sea, killing 75 on board and denting 

T he war clouds in Sri Lanka con- It was in this battle-weary situation \ jlJul there were few takers for this theo- 

tinue to darken with no sign of that a brand new AN-32 aircraft, belong- BJr)\ lor the l.TTH hud displayed the 
the proverbial silver lining, ing to the Sri Lankan Air Force, crashed reuch’ol its sophisticated armoury all too 
The elusive hope of a political into the deep sea minutes after taking off often 

solution provided by President from the Ralmalana airport in Colombo Harher, loo, there were few takers for 
Chandrika Kumaralunga’s devolution on 13 September. Sixty-eight soldiers the goveinment's much-touted cautious 
package has given way to interminable on their way to Jaffna, five crew mcnv operation in Tigcr-eontrolled territory 
delays as the government tries to muster bers and two police personnel were m the Jaffna peninsula when 6,()()() 
some support for it. And the possibility among those killed. soldiers marched from the Palaly base at 

of peace through a military victory over It could have been an accident attribu- the tip of the peninsula on 12 September 
the Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam table to bad weather or mechanical failu- to fight the Tigers in neir own 
(LTTE) appears increasingly remote re. But, despite what senior air force offi- stronghold 

with the Tigers remaining as intractable cers maintained, there were many who Unlike in July, when government for- 
as ever. believed that the LTTE was behind the ces began the ambitious Operation L.eap 

As in any war situation, the Sri Lan- crash. Forward and reached w ithin six miles of 

kan conflict has also become a war of ner- Jaffna town only to retreat, this time the 

ves. The Tigers have been scoring point "The aircraft was having an instru- government was more realistic. It refus- 

after point, each time denting the morale ment problem. We don’t know what it cd to give the operation any name, refus- 
of the government’s fighting forces. was but we presume it was trying to head ed to divulge whether any territory was 

The LTTE sank two Sri Lankan back to Ratmalana because of weather captured and refused to tell the press 
Dvora fast attack craft using a passenger problems," said Air Commodore w hat the aim of the operation was. 
ship as a decoy and later taking civilians Jayalath Weerakody, adding that sabota- Fifteen Tigers were killed in the first 
aboard as hostages. A Tiger suspect, lak- ge could not be ruled out until the court two days of the offensive as the troops 
en into custody in Colombc^, con- of enquiry completed its investigations. moved southwards towards Jaffna town, 

fessed during interroga¬ 
tion that Prabhakaran had 
sent agents to Madras to | 
create problems in India. | 

Coincidentally or other- g 
wise, there was a bomb ^ 
blast in the Sri Lankan § 

Deputy High Commissio- | 
ncr’s office in Madras the 
same morning. 

He also confessed to a 
plot to kill Kumaratunga, 
saying that dry runs had 
already been carried out 
when she was on her way 
to address a press confer¬ 
ence at the secretariat. 

All this happened 
within a fortnight. Add to 
this, the daily battles and 
skirmishes in the north 
and the east and the demo¬ 
ralisation is complete. 

The LTTE is felt to be res¬ 
ponsible for everything, 
even if it is not. 

SRI LANKAN MILITARY OFFICERS DESCRIBED THE I 


File picture of a bombed site in Jaffna: futile attacks 
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the morale of the armedforces 


"We aic not talking of capturing any 
areas," said the military spokesman. Bri¬ 
gadier Sarath Munasinghc, noncommit¬ 
tally. "All we can say is that the troops 
have moved well south of the Palaly 
defences," he added. 

The low key operation was not 
enough to silence Kumaratunga's cri¬ 
tics. "President Chandrika Kumara- 
tunga should realise that there is someth¬ 
ing amiss regarding the secrecy of securi¬ 
ty operations. A day before last week’s 
operation was launched from Palaly, the 
media as well as some members of the 
public knew- of the impending offensive. 
The media cannot be blamed for report¬ 
ing such developments. It information 
falls into their laps, it is obvious that the 
enemy has it, too," said an editorial m 
The Island, a local daily 

Other critics pointed out that while 
the LTTE was wot king to a plan, the 
government lacked a team of key advi - 
sers to formulate its war strategv. Besi- 



Sri Lankan army men: military victory over the LTTE appears remote 



des, they said, the Sri Lankan Army was 
also qmie inexperienced, \Mih about 75 
per cent of its troops bekm 25 years. 

"President Kumaratunga, who is the 
commander-in-chief of the armed for¬ 
ces, makes no pretence of being an «iutho- 
rity in matters of war. Her deputy. Col 
Ratwattc, is a volunteer officer with no 
previous experience m militarv combat 
or war strategies The secretary to the 
defence ministry, the genial former elec¬ 
tion commissioner, is a specialist in bal¬ 
lots and not bullets," obscr\ed The 
Island in a scathing editorial. 

T he crash of the three-month-old 
AN-.^2 aircraft, bought from Ukrai¬ 
ne during Operation Leap Forward, only 
added to the general mood of desponden- 

PresMent Chandrika 
Kamwatunga: she is the 

commander-in-chief of the armed 
forces but makes no pretence of 
being an authority on matters of war 

cv so difterent (rom the optimism of 
three months ago — when the govern¬ 
ment launched its massive offensive and 
unveiled its long-awaited peace plan 
devolving powers and making Sn 
Lanka a "union of regions". 

It is in this atmosphcie of uncertainty 
that the AN-32 crashed into the sea. 
Navy diving missions and air force sort¬ 
ies could reveal no trace of the wreckage 
except for the controller rod and the fire 
extinguisher. No bodies could be recove¬ 
red from the sea, which is 1,()(K) metres 
deep in the region. 

The only evidence of the plane going 
down was a 2(X) metre by 200 metre oil 
patch, some cigarette packets and a few 
clothes. The only concrete evidence the 
air force had to go by was the communi¬ 
cation between the radar controller and 
the pilot minutes before the plane disap¬ 
peared from the radar screens. 

The pilot talked o£ a "small instru¬ 
ment failure" and the radar controller 
warned him about bad weather condi¬ 
tions ahead. "We would like to descend 
and get back to Ratmalana," the pilot has 
been recorded as saying. Exactly a 
minute later, the plane lost contact at an 
estimated height of 14,000 feet and a spe¬ 
ed of 700 km per hour. 

"At that speed, the plane could have 
I only been at a dive. The air frame limiia- 


OSS OF THE AIRCRAFT AS A TEMPORARY SET-BACK 
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ColcHilooded slaugMer 

A human rights body indicts the government on the 
Navaly church bombing 


O ne result of the government's 
ambitious Operation Leap For¬ 
ward in July was the killing of 65 civi¬ 
lians when a church in which they 
took shelter was bombed by the air 
force. The incident provoked an inter¬ 


national outcry against the slaughter. 
But tlic bombing, says the University 
Teachers for Human Rights, Jaffna 
(UTHR-Jatfnaj in its latest report^ 
was also a pointer to how the "state 
aids the LITE". 

According to the organisation, 
known for its bold and fearless 
reports exposing both the LTTE and 
the government, a banner has now 
been strung across the "slightly dama¬ 


ged church" inviting recruits to the 
LTTE’s anti-aircraft unit. 

The July operation brought about 
a qualitative change in the LTTE 
stronghold of Jaffna. Till June, there 
was spontaneous resistance from par 


ents and teachers to the LTTE’s 
efforts to recruit children. Now. "the 
screws have been tightened", says 
the UTHR. Teachers have been orde¬ 
red not to hinder the recruitment pro¬ 
cess while LTTE cadres visit schools 
in the area. 

According to the report, an LTTE 
propaganda unit walks into a class, 
gives a "stirring speech" and follows 
it with a video film showing three 


Black Tiger women before the leader 
for their final blessings. The women 
arc interviewed and state that they 
are willingly going to their death so 
that others might live in freedom and 
walk away from the camera. A voice 
comes on to announce: "Twenty- 
four hours later, they were no longer 
with us in this world." The scene then 
shifts to the Navaly church and the 
sight of distraught people mourning 
their dead. 

While the UTHR graphically 
illustrates the LTl’H's opcrcni- 

dt in Jaffna, government forces have 
also come in for considerable Oak. 
Operation Leap Forward, it says, 
started on 9 July. The army had been 
distributing leaflets in'-! meting 
people to take refuge in schools and 
places of worship a few days earlier 
but it reached very few in Jaftna. 

Then the shelling started. "The 
intensity and indiscriminate nature 
of the shelling was such that this call 
was irrelevant. There was nothing to 
suggest that the shelling respected 
places of refuge...If this was not bad 
enough, even more unpardonable 
was the altitude of the vSn Lankan Air 
Force. The bombing in Navaly was 
not just the slip of one individual 
pilot, but, as wc demonstrate later, 
the long-standing practice of the insti¬ 
tution," states the report. 

It cites some insuinces of aerial 
bombing — the Thurkkai Amman 
temple in July 1992, St James Chur¬ 
ch in Jaffna in November 1993 and 
the maternity ward of Killinochchi 
hospital and St Theresa’s school also 
in Killinochchi being bombed seve¬ 
ral times in Novembet 1993. 

"The Navaly church bombing falls 
into this pattern. If pinpoint accuracy 
is claimed, why drop a cluster of bom¬ 
bs...the performance of the air force 
represents an unchanging tradition," 
it states. 



tion of the flame is 540 km. The fact that 
it exceeded it is significant," said Air 
Commodore Weerakody, adding that 
the plane could even disintegrate at such 
a speed. He ruled out a mid-air explo¬ 
sion or a missile attack. A mid-air explo¬ 
sion would have spread the debris over a 
large area. 

A missile attack was also "very unlike¬ 
ly" on three grounds, he said. First, that 


the plane to Palaly, was flying 20 miles 
off the western coastline of Sri Lanka, so 
no missile from the ground could hit it. 
Second, it was flying off-course because 
of bad weather. The normal air route to 
Palaly went along the coast. Third, the 
plane was in the clouds so it could not be 
seen from the ground. 

Either way, the damage had been 
done. The US$ 4.5 million aircraft was 


vital to the flow of traffic of soldiers and 
weaponry lo Jaffna and back. And, with 
so many military disasters — the down¬ 
ing of two Avros, the sinking of the Dvo- 
ras and the naval ferry ship, Edithara — 
Sri Lanka's capability has been dented, 
though military' officers described the 
loss of the aircraft as a "temporary 
.set-back". • 

Mini# Jmin/Colombo 
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One step backward 


C an children of IAS, IPS and 
IPS officers seek reserva¬ 
tion in professional schools 
and in jobs*' Yes, said the 
Utiar Pradesh and the Bihar 
govemmenis. No, said Supreme Court 
judges Kuldip Singh and S. Sashir 
Ahmad in their ruling last fortnight. 

In November 1992, a nmc-member 
Bench of the Supreme Court gave its 
decision on the so-called Mandal case. 
A majority of six judges ruled that 27 per 
cent posts would be reserved for the 
socially-and-educationally backward 
classes (SHBCs) first identified by the 
Mandal Commission. 

Two years before that, V.P. Singh had 
announced reservations for SEBCs. 
This had led to flash strikes in university 
campuses all over north India, and in 
Delhi and Haryana, a couple of students 
committed self-immolation. 

But when the Supreme Court gave its 
judgement, there was nothing more than 
a few token protests. It was not just that 
tempers had cooled. The judgement 
itself seemed even-handed. 


Mandalites suffer 
a set-back as the 
Supreme Court rejects 
the Bihar and UP 
government formulae 
on the ‘creamy layer' 


It said reservations could not exceed 
50 per cent. It also said those from 
within the SEBCs who were sufficiently 
advanced — the "creamy layer" — 
ought not to gel reservation benefits. 

After this, the court asked the central 
welfare ministry to set up a committee to 
make a iTKxlel for identifying the creamy 
layer. States were asked to do the same if 
they hadn’t already. Then the commit¬ 
tee, headed by Justice R.N. Prasad, sub¬ 
mitted its report. The Supreme Court 
accepted this, and a way was found to 
identify the creamy layer. 


But backward-class leaders such as 
Union welfare minister Sitaram Kesri, 
Bihar chief minister Laloo Prasad 
Yadav and Janata Dal’s Sharad Yadav 
deeply resented the creamy-layer con¬ 
cept. But then they kept their counsel. 

Later, when the focus shifted from 
Mandal reservations, both the UP and 
Bihar governments brought out their 
own formula to determine who would 
and who wouldn’t be part of the creamy 
layer. And their formula turned the 
whole concept into a farce. 

As last fortnight’s Supreme Court 
judgement said, "We...hold...that the 
criteria for identification of ‘creamy 
layer’ laid down by the stales of Bihar 
and Uttar Pradesh is violative of Article 
16(4), wholly arbitrary — violative of 
Article 14 — and against the law laid 
down by this court in the ‘Mandal case’." 

Said Ashoka Kumar Thakur, a Supre¬ 
me Court advocate, who filed the peti¬ 
tion against the Bihar formula, "It is 
good that these two governments have 
been rapped for arbitrarily redefining 
the ‘creamy layer’ concept. I’m sure that | 
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the powerful lobby of the IAS and the 
IPS prevailed upon the Bihar and UP 
governments to enlarge the existing 
criteria for deciding the creamy layer " 

T hat may or may not be. But the exclu¬ 
sion of IAS and IPS officers from the 
creamy layer does seem very odd 
Indeed, the whole formula adopted by 
the UP and Bihar governments stinks. 
See how: 



Shared Yadav; "Reservations are for 
social uplift" 

• Only children of a Class 1 officer 
(including IAS, IPS and IPS officers) 
who earn more than Rs 1 (),()()() per 
month, whose wife (or husband) is at 
least a graduate and owns a house in an 
urban area, and whose mother or father 
has been directly recruited to a Class I 
service could come in the ’’creamy 
layer" 

• Then, only children vif professionals 
(such as doctors, advocates, chartered 
accountants, architei'ts, etc.) and traders 
whose average income for three consecu¬ 
tive years is not less than Rs 10 lakh a 
year, whose wife (or husband) is at least 
a graduate, and whose i'amily owns 
immovable properly worth at least Rs 20 
lakh can be excluded 

• Again, only sons and daughters of an 
industrialist who has invested more than 
Rs 10 crore in a running unit (or units) 
not less than live years old and whose 
wife (or husband) is at least a graduate 
are ineligible for reservation. 

• Agriculturists, craftsmen, artisans and 
so on are also similarly covered. 


f n the judgement on the MandaJ case in 
J992, the Supreme Court had held that 
children of IAS, IPS or officers of any 
other all-India service couldn’t avail of 
the benefits of reservation. This was 
reiterated in last fortnight’s verdict. 

The Bihar and UP formulae also 
attached conditions with each group. 
Kor instance, the wife (or husband) had 
to be a graduate and that she (or he) had 
to own urban properly. "These condi- 



Laloo Prasad Yadav: bypassing the 
court ruling 

tions have no nexus with the object 
sought to be achieved," the court held 
last fortnight. "Since the conditions are 
not severable, the two criteria as a whole 
have to be struck dow n " 

The two judges then went on to obser¬ 
ve, "It is difficult to accept that in India 
where the per capita national income is 
Rs 6,92S) (199.^-1994), a person who is a 
member of the IAS and a professional 
who is earning less than Rs 10 lakh per 
annum is socially and educationally 
backward." 

Last fortnight’s verdict 
reiterated the earlier 
Supreme Court judgement 
on the Mandal case that 
children of IAS, IPS or 
officers of any other 
all-India service couldn’t 
avail of the benefits of 
reservation 


I In one of the items that the criteria laid 
I down by the states of Bihar and L/ttar 
Pradesh for identifying the ‘creamy 
layer' on the face of it is arbitrary and 
has to he rejected," Justices Singh and 
Ahmad concluded. 

ll needn’t have come to this. Not in 
Bihar, at least. And not quite so badly. 

After the Union government had set 
up the Justice Prasad Committee, the 
Bihar government had set up one, loo, 
chaired by U.N. Sinha When the Bihar 
committee wound up its work and began 
finalising its formula, one of its mem¬ 
bers, Professor Kamleshwari Sah, said 
that the Prasad Committee recommenda¬ 
tions ought to be accepted in toto. 

This was not accepted. Sah then want¬ 
ed to wTite a note of dissent. This was 
not first accepted eithei. When he 
insisted, they did not let him append it 
with the mam report. He had u> submit it 
separately. 

Then the Smha formula was made 
into an ordinance and went up to the 
Bihar Governor, A.R, Kidwai, for his 
assent 111 August 1994. Kidwai returned 
It i'oi reconsideration with a one-page 
note to the chief minister. 

His advice was ignored And maybe 
l.aloo Yadav, who is surviving on large¬ 
ly backward-class support, had no other 
choice either. 7’hen, within two months, 
the petition against the Bihar ordinance 
was filed And last fortnight, it was qua¬ 
shed by the Supreme Court. 

W hat now’^ The Bihar and the UP 
governments arc certain to take up 
the matter, but in other ways. An indica- 
livin cTlhis came from the Dal’s Sharad 
Yadav. "We are against the concept of 
‘creamy layer’," he said. "We find this to 
be against the spirit of reservations gua¬ 
ranteed by the Constitution." 

"Reservations," said Yadav, "are for 
social uplift and not economic uplift. 
And even assuming for a moment that 
they arc, how is that even now, the 
OBCs are in only 2.5 percent of the jobs 
even though they make up 25 per cent of 
the population? We are going to fight 
this politically. That is the only way," he 
added. 

Perhaps. But that is not to mean that 
last fortnight’s judgement was without 
political significance, ll constitutes a 
political set-back for Laloo Yadav, sure- 

And none of these governments has 
any shining concern for the backward 
classes. It is a numbers game really. • 

Oipiendrs Rmyehaudhurt/Nmw RqIM 
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SPOTLIGHT 


FORWARD 

After 
starring in 

blockbusters like Star 
Wars, Raiders Of The 
Lost Ark and The 
Fugitive, Harrison Ford 
now has a new role to 
play. And one that will bt 
enacted neither in a 
spaceship nor in a temple 
of doom. 

Ford, it ap[)ears, is 
deeply concerned with 
the plight of that nation 
without a country — the 



Harrison Ford; for the 
Tibetans 

Tibetan people And 
more specifically with 
Gendlin Rinchen, a 
Tibetan human rights 
activist who is 
imprisoned in Lhasa. 

So much so that the 
actor raised the matter 
before a Senate 
sub committee in the US 
recently. He spoke at 
length about RincheiTs 
struggle to liberate Tibet 
from Chinese occupation. 

And unlike his 
President, Ford is even 
planning to host a 
reception for the Dalai 
Lama^on the latter’s visit 
to his country. 



The MEAT 
OF THE 
MATTER 

Indian chat 
shows are 
bound to get ‘meatier’ in 
the months to come, what 
with Beefy Botham and 
Allan Lamb promising to 
dish it out in large 
portions. 

The Heritage Culture 
Club, which has patrons 

Ian Botham and Allan Lamb 
(right): promises to keep 


Remo Fernandes: dance to the music 


Mother of all albums? 


You have to 
admit, when 
, It comes to Remo 
1 Fernandes and his 
f principles, he sometimes 
appears willing to sell 
j them for a song. 

The Goan singer who 
1 was — not so long ago — 
® urging youngsters to lay 
off drugs, and 
spearheading anti-AIDS 
campaigns, thought 
nothing of promising 
them ;j new high: booze. 

Remo was in Calcutta 
recently to promote the 
launch of Seagrams’ new 


Blenders Pride Premium 
Whisky. And sure 
enough, the Hurnma 
Humma singer had folks 
at the Royal Calcutta Turf 
Club (RCTC) humming 
along — and asking for 
more. Music, that is, not 
booze. 

But that’s not all. 

Remo Fernandes has 
promised Calcuttans that 
his long-awaited album 
on Mother Teresa will 
soon hit the stands. And 
guess what his fans are 
dubbing it? The mother of 
all albums. 



like Mansur Ali Khan, 
Zakir Hussain and 
Dimple, are trying to rope 
in the two controversial 
and flamboyant English 
cricketers to come to 
India and participate in 
exclusive talkathons on 
television. Both the 
former Test cricketers are 
known to handle 
questions with as much 
aplomb as they faced 
bouncers in their heydays. 
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The shows — 
scheduled to be held in 
Calcutta, New Delhi, 
Bangalore and Madras — 
have already generated a 
lot of Interest And 
considering that the duo 
has participated in over 
100 chat shows back 
home, there is little doubt 
that they will be a hit with 
the Indian audience. 


Universal 

LOVE 

mmniiiiii She 

■HHli received 
standing ovation when 
she said love was about 
‘caring and sharing’ — 
and perhaps it was the 
sincerity of her answer 
that finally tilted the 
judges’ opinion in her 
favour for the Miss 
Universe crown. But not 
everyone in the juiy took 

I Sushmita Sen's words 
really seriously. 

Fortunately, 

Sushmita's answer was 
not intended merely to 
draw applause. She meant 

Her recent decision to 
join .lana Shakli, a social 
organisation working 
towards creating an 
awareness among the 
people to bring about 
all-round development in 
the country, is proof 



Sushmlta Sen; her prime concern, social work 


enough. Sushmila will be 
working, in particular, for 
the improvement of the 
status of ‘women at the 
grass toots'. 


Ms Sen may have 
ceased to be Miss 
Universe, but her charity 
continues to be— 
undoubtedly — universal 


Musically 

YOURS 

■jmil The 

HHHI Gathering 
was significant in more 
ways than one. For, not 
only was it the 
six-member Israeli East 
West ensemble’s first 
concert tour to India, but 
it also revealed the 
unusual group’s 
fascination with the 
country and its music. 

Interestingly, the 
ensemble boasts a 
Bombay-born violinist 
and flute-player: 
70-year-old Samson 
Khamkar. Not 



surprisingly, then, Indian 
classical ragas have a firm 
place in their repertoire. 

As group leader 
Shlomo Bar put it, his 
association with 
Khamkar has changed the 
way he perceived his own 
music (Israeli, that is). 
The result: a unique blend 
of the rich Indian 
melodies with the 
energetic and 
effervescent rhythmic 
movements from the 
Middle East. 

The purpose of the 
concert, we were told, 
was to create an 
awareness about the 
similarities between the 
Israeli and Indian 
culture*' Which it did. • 
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The highest ‘Credit Rat ing* 

WE HAVE IS the CONFIDENCE OF 
OUR SHAREHOLDERS. 



Crisil/Care Rating : AAA • Net Profit : Rs. 136.87 


All figures stated above are for the year ending 1994*95 







At SCICI, the sustained 


CONFIDENCE OF OUR LARGE 


FAMILY OF SHAREHOLDERS 


HAS ACTED AS AN IMPETUS 


TO OUR GROWTH. LEAVING 


US NO CHOICE BUT TO 


SURPASS OURSELVES. 


But then, that’s SCICI. 


Crore • EPS : Rs. 12.01 •Dividend : 25% •Bonus ; 1:2 




SCICI 
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ENVIRONMENT 



ndustnalisaiion and pollution — 
the two seem to be inexti icably lin¬ 
ked. At least in Gujarat. In its 
haste to emerge as the front¬ 
runner in the raec for industrialisa¬ 
tion, the Keshubhai Patel government 
in Gujarat has turned the stale into a gas 
chamber. And for the residents of the 
state, it is death by slow poisoning. 

New industries are sprouting all over 
Gujarat, thanks, to the industriahsi- 
friendly economic policies adopted by 
the Bharatiya Janata Parly (BJP) regime. 
It has even held out many sops for the 
I entrepreneurs; waiving of sales tax and 
attractive state subsidies like partial 


exemption of income tax and excise 
duty. The result has been an industrial 
resurgence on the scale never witnessed 
before. And with the enterprising Guja¬ 
rat Industrial Development Board 
(GIDC) setting the tone, Gujarat is all 
set to unseat Maharashtra from its num¬ 
ber one position as far as industrial pro¬ 
posals are concerned. In fact, the latest 
figures put Gujarat at the top. 

But at what cost? 

Environmentalists have predicted 
doom. And the extent of the damage that 
is being caused can be gauged from the 
fact that industries have come up not 
only in the Golden Corridor of Bharuch. 


QAUTAMPATOLE 

Baroda and wSurat, but also in the lush gre¬ 
en fields of Gujarat's countryside. And 
even forest land is being cleared to pave 
the way for factories to come up. In 
Kutch district, for example, the t^hinka- 
ra sanctuary has already been d^notified 
to make way for the Sanghi Cement 
Company, while in Ahmedabad, a local 
nature park called Sundervan will lo.se 
1.5 km of its area for the sake of industri 
al infrastructural developments. 

Worse still, the industries that are flou- 
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rishing — carbonised textiles, dyes, 
acids, steel, pharmaceuticals, petroche¬ 
micals and chemicals — rate among the 
highest pollutants. As advocate Ajit 
Padival says, "If any entry is permissible 
in the Guinness Book Of Records about 
the highest polluter, then Gujarat is sure 
to qualify." 

R ealising that just sarcasm won’t 
serve the purpose, Padival, the cru¬ 
sader that he is, has filed public interest 
petitions demanding action against the 
polluting industries in the state. And for 
him, it was a victory of sorts when the 
courts forced 26 major industrial units in 


Baroda’s Nandesari 
industrial estate to close 
down for polluting the 
Mini river. In Ahmeda- 
bad, 116 industrial units 
were ordered to shut 
down for polluting the 
atmosphere. 

Many more offending 
industries were given a 
time-frame within which 
they had to take anti- 
pollution measures or 
face the prospect of a shut¬ 
down. And by August, 
almost 8(K) industries in 
Ahmedabad alone were reeling under 
the impact v>r Padival’s petitions 
Certainly, no small victory in the face of 
rampant pollution that abounds with inst¬ 
ances of babies dying in wombs due to 
noxious gases, of cattle dropping dead 
near polluted ponds and jackpumps 
being used to inject pollutants several 
hundred feet into the earth. 

I'he most notorious examples of pollu¬ 
tion are seen in and around the Khari 
river which passes through Ahmedabad. 
Surrounded by S,()()() acres of agricultu¬ 
ral land and bordered by 56 villages, of 


which the river exclusive¬ 
ly imgaks i 1, the Khari 
is perhaps one of the most 
polluted river in the 
country. Says Cuudhanb- 
hai S. Patel, an ex-PWD 
minister of Gujaiat and a 
resident of Navagam, a 
village .^0 km off Ahme¬ 
dabad, "For the last 4(X) 
years, the fields around 
Navagam have relied on 
the Khari canal system 
Now the iron lock gates 
are completely corroded 
by chemicals and are larn- 

med forever." 

Understandably bitter about the 
plight of his village, Gordhanbhai says, 
"For 17 years, untreated chemical 
wastes have been flowing in the canal. 
This has meant that we had to rely on 
wells lor irrigation. Ten years ago, even 
the well water became polluted because 
of ground seepage from the canal and we 
were forced to dig bore wells." 

But that has hardly served the purpose 
of the farmers because even the 
300-mctre deep bore wells bring up red 
water that reeks ol chemicals. And the 


GAUTAM PATOLF 



Industries have come up all over Gujarat, even in the 
rural areas. Factoiy chimneys spewing noxious 
fumes, bore wells bringing up polluted water and 
people moving around with their noses covered are a 
common sight in the state today 



A|lt Padival: taking the 
battle to the courts 
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A Bhopal in the making 

Pollution takes its toll on Baroda 


O n 7 August, when a major fire 
broke out in the Gujarat 
Refinery it looked as if Baroda’s 
nightmare was about to become a 
reality. But the fire, which soon 
spread far and wide, was finally 
brought under control. And 
surprisingly, no lives were lost. 

The scenario, of course, could 
have been entirely different. Situated 
near Nandesari, one of Baroda's 
industrial estates, the refinery is 
located very close to such highly 
inflammable industries as the 
Gujarat State Fertiliser, Indian 
Petrochemicals Corporation 
Limited, Gujarat Petrofils, Gujarat 
Petrosynthesis and a host of either 
small and medium scale fertiliser and 
chemical industries. 

But that a tragedy wa.s averted is 
hardly any consolation for the 
residents of Baroda. Ringed by over 
300 industries, this 
heavily-industrialised city is often 
called ’'aBhopal-in-waiting*'. A 
thick smog always covers Baroda 
and everything from rivers to ponds 
to other drinking water sources are 
polluted. 

The gravity of the problem can be 
gauged from the fact that at the 
Deepak Medical Foundation Clinic 
in Nandesari, doctors regularly 
handle cases of extemal and internal 
ulceration caused by chlorine gas, 
phosporous poisoning, chronic 
gastroenteritis, skin disorders and 
even tuberculosis. Ironically, the 
clinic is funded by Deepak Nitrates, 
which is one of the major polluters of 
the environment. 

In fact, environmental pollution in 
Nandesari is so high that after a lime, 
it becomes difficult to breathe and a 
strong chemical taste lingers in the 
mouth. A nullah that empties into the 
Mini river is a stinking morass of 
brightly coloured chemical sludge. 

As a local lea shop owner says* ”At 
night when production increases, it is 
impossible to live in the area.'’ 

The Gujarat Industrial 
Development Corporation (GIDC) 


refuses to lake any responsibility for 
the state of affairs at Nandesari, 
arguing that it is there not to control 
pollution but to help entrepreneurs. 
The Gujarat Pollution Control Board 
(GPCB), too, has pleaded 
helplessness on the grounds that "its 
hands are tied". 

Ramesh Surtl, president of the 
Nandesari Industrial Association, 
says that the situation is not all that 
alarming as is being made out to be. 
He insists that Nandesari is the only 
industrial estate in the country that 
has a functional, common 


llw Nmdeswl iiidiisbrM ntato: 
agasciiaiiiiier 

effluent-treatment j^ant. "Pollution 
control is a costly affair. Therefore, 
wc needed to pool in our resources 
and build a common system. 

Between us, we see to it that the plant 
runs properly since it is too complex 
a system to be monitored by any one 
agency." 

But environmentalists argue that 
the concept of having a common 
effluent plant doesn't really work 
when so many industries of a diverse 
nature are involved. Moreover, 
where is the guarantee that the 
system will be able to control both air 
and water pollution? • 


absence of a better alternative has inevi¬ 
tably meant that the crop yield has 
halved. As Chandubhan Patel, a land- 
owner says, "Our yield is now 50 tonne 
per acre because the soil fertility is com¬ 
pletely destroyed. Our production costs 
have risen but our returns ;ire lower than 
before." 

A ll this hasn’t gone unprotested Com¬ 
plaints have been filed betore the 
Gujarat Pollution Control Board 
(GPCB) since 1978, but hardly any 
action had been taken Finally, two resi¬ 
dents of Navagam - - Chandubhai and 
Pravinbhai Patel — filed a writ petition 
and the court has handed down what is 
easily a landmark judgement. 

After 27 days of tense arguments bet¬ 
ween 18 advocates who represented the 
respondents and Ajit Padival, who repre¬ 
sented the [xMilioners, the 115-pagc ver¬ 
dict placed the onus ol pollution on the 


industries and regulatory authorities like 
the GPCB. Determined lo have the 
industries shut down till they conformed 
to piollution control rules, Padival went 
all out lo convince the division Bench of 
his point. Apart from video clippings of 
polluted sites that were shown in the 
courtroom, samples of black polluted 
water were even placed as evidence. The 
judges were so moved that they even 
visited the sites where industrialisation 
had left its ugly scar. 

But in spite of Padival’s efforts, suc¬ 
cess in curbing the onslaught of these 
marauding industrialists have been 
rather threadbare. And the courts have 
succeeded in redressing the grievances 
of only a fraction of those affected. As 
Padival says, "There are 6,(XK) 
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environment-related cases filed under 
the Water and Air Pollution Acts against 
industrial units in Gujarat. There is not a 
single conviction and some of the cases 
have been filed in 1985. Fines are pathe¬ 
tic, as low as Rs 500 per day. It's as good 
as Qfficially acknowledging the crime." 

The GPCB’s defence, in the face of 
such criticism, sounds rather hollow, if 
not cliched. Like all such bodies 
elsewhere in the country, its officials 
echo the same pathetic refrain: lack of 
adequate manpower to tackle the 

problem. Counters Padi-- 

.val, "They say they arc 
short of staff but they still 
blindly give ‘No Objec¬ 
tion Certificates' to units 
on the condition that in 
two or three months the 
company should put up 
an effluent treatment « 
plant. Naturally, there is 
never any follow-up." 

Padi val also blames 
the lack of awareness 
among the people that 
lets the government get 
away with not doing its 
job. "Under the plea of 
unemployment," he says, 

"the government encoura¬ 
ges industry at the cost of 
ecology. It’s the same old- 
short-term thinking and j 
exploitation by the 
government." 

In a glaring example of 
unconcern, the GIDC, 
after having taken crores 
of rupees from numerous ^ 
units for the setting-up | 
of an effluent-control | 
plant in the industrial 5 
areas of Ahmedabad, has ^ 
yet to deliver on its promise. And the 
resultant seepage of untreated chemicals 
and raw sewage into the canals and 
rivers underscores the plight of all those 
dependent on these twin sources of 
water. 

A ll these factors were taken into consi¬ 
deration when the Ahmedabad 
High Court passed its 115-pagc verdict 
ba.sed on the Guidelines on Environ¬ 
ment Pollution Control as specified by 
the GPCB. The court relied on the find¬ 
ings of three committees which studied 
water samples of the region while delive¬ 
ring its judgement. People who have con¬ 
tacted a variety of diseases were also pre¬ 


sented before the judges to clinch the 


The GPCB, pushed on the defensive, 
retaliated by filing a number of affida¬ 
vits but refrained from disputing the find¬ 
ings of the three committees. Struck 
hard by the court verdict and perhaps 
restrained by a strongly-worded com¬ 
ment in the judgement, the GPCB and 
the industrial units even decided against 
disputing the claims of the petitioners. 
What was, in effect, a clear warning to 


the authorities, the judges noted, "It will 
not be wrong to say that the continued 
violation of the law by the industrial 
units has become a habit and condoning 
it, by the government authorities, a prac¬ 
tice...and the continued inaction of the 
government can lead only to one conclu¬ 
sion, viz that it has abetted or collaborat¬ 
ed with the Industry in the breaking of 
the law resulting in large-scale pollution 
of air, land and water." The court order¬ 
ed the offenders to comply with the pol¬ 
lution parameters and also banned dump¬ 



The GIDC is yet to set up 
an effluent control plant 
in the industrial areas of 
Ahmedabad. The result: 
seepage of untreated 
chemicals and raw 
sewage into the canals 
and rivers 


ing effluents into the Khari river. 

But despite the court order, pollution 
control measures are yet to be taken. 
This was confirmed by a survey carried 
out by The National Environmental 
Engineering Research Institute 
(NEERI). The report cites instances of 
offendcis being caught red handed 
while dumping effluents outside the fac¬ 
tory premises or worse still, employing 
unskilled workers to man the treatment 
plants. This is perhaps the most illumina¬ 
ting comment on the state of environ¬ 
mental awareness in Gujarat. • 


Lyla Bavadsua/Baroda 
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BIRD-STRIKE 


I he coiilrovci sy over 
Kentnekx Fried 
Chiekeu puls a 
Ljuestion fiuirk (i^^dinst 
Bdiii^alore ’.v 
iiiveslor-friendly iiu(i\>e 


E ven wiih police crack-downs 
on music bands and discos m 
Bangalore, pub-crawling 
youths still drink themselves 
to a stupor. Fhe civic aiittK>ri- 
ties are gunning I'or a multinational eate¬ 
ry, quite content, sc.rpnsmgly. to let 
roadside stalls hawk food from next to 
public urinals Hardly the image of a city 
on the last lane to success And perhaps. 
It's time to stop the hype over Bangalore. 

reriainly, Karnataka's image as a 
peaceable slate and the boast of its capi¬ 
tal that II 's a laid-back and tolerant 
metropolis have taken severe beatings 
Fai from being a storm in a teacup, the 
drama over the Kentuckv b'ried Chicken 
(KFC) outlet has made Bangalore the 
cynosure of international attention. 

The dubious focus has spawned a big 
question mark: should this be happening 
in the capital city (which is touted as the 
most liveable city in the country) of a 
stale desperately seeking investors? If 
an innocuous restaurant can create such 
a rumpus, is the government committed 
to encouraging new busines.ses? 

In fact, the KFC incident has sent 
shock waves through corporate and 
industrial circles. Says Subroto Bagchi, 
CEO, global R&D, Wipro, 'This is a 
return to tribalism. An issue like multina¬ 
tionals is an icon. This is symptomatic of 
a low-technology society. In a 
technologically-developed society, 
people have other things to do than be 
obsessed with icons." 

Says Bagchi, "The wrong signals are 
emanating from decades of ignorance. If 
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Bangalore the cynosure of international attention. 
If an innocuous restaurant can create such a 
rumpus, is the government really committed to 
encouraging new businesses? 
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"Of course, the 
signals are not 
good, but 
Investors know 
that there are 
marginal groups 
IlketheKRRSIn 
most countries. 
Such protests 
will not affect 
Investment" 


agitators go after high-tech MNCs, it 
will be sii.eidal for the rest of the 
country 1 he issue is not just flight of 
capital from Karnataka but from the 
country. What's happening in Kaniata- 
ka today could happen in other states 
tomorrow." 

"It's a national issue. The platoons of 
police outside KFC are depressing As a 
nation, if we are people who boycott 
KFC, we should also boycott Maruti 
cars. We should then stop making soft¬ 
ware for MNCs. Such a trend is confus- 


A. RAVINDRA 

"In the KFC 
case, we have 
acted in keeping 
with the 
Karnataka 
Municipai Act 
andthe 
Prevention of 
Food 
AduKeration 
Act. Aii this was 
done by our 
officers, and 
there was no 
direction from 
the government" 


ed and dangerous. The rest of the coun¬ 
try should learn frtmi the trail blazed in 
Karnataka and make sure it’s not repea¬ 
ted," he adds. 

"The issue has had my bulletin board 
buzzing with strong messages," says 
Devesh Agarwal, an information sys¬ 
tems expert. "An outsider feels the situa¬ 
tion here is chaotic. Forget about impres¬ 
sing foreigners, v hy can’t the BCC? con¬ 
centrate on making Bangalore a choice 
city'^ What we are seeing is unbelieva¬ 
ble. They closed down cabarets because 



C fl VENKATESH 


"An outsider 
feels the 
situation here Is 
chaotic. Forget 
about 
Impressing 
foreigners, why 
can’t the BCC 
concentrate on 
making 
Bangalore a 
choice city?" 


they felt they were encouraging immo¬ 
rality. But cabarets didn’t allow anyone 
below 18. Since pubs are the only amuse¬ 
ment in town, they arc frequented by 
youths of all ages. We now see prosti¬ 
tutes frequenting pubs. The police have 
never succeeded in dictating morality." 

Says Laxam Sankaran, president of 
the Greater Mysore Chamber of Indus¬ 
try (GMCl), "While the government is 
aware of the need for investment in infra¬ 
structure and is welcoming it, there’s a 
big lapse in decision-making. We have a 
legacy of bad political system; it’s crea¬ 
ky and leaky. Politicians always have to 
cover their backsides. For example, the 
release of Cauvery water has become a 
pnlitirnl rpattcr " 

For officials on a power trip, it’s diffi¬ 
cult to grasp that old rules don’t apply, 
she says. "We are in a transitional period 
and the present controversy over KFC is 
a hiccup that’s bound to happen. The 
government now has to create new 
ground rules to deal with the situation. 
In the case of KFC, whoever may be 
right or wrong, the issue is whether the 
officials are acting responsibly. Are they 
implementing existing rules with regard 
to all restaurants, or are they making an 
exception of this case?" 

Will signals like this prevent invest¬ 
ment flow? "No," says K.L. Ramesh, 
president of the Federation of Karnataka 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry. 
"Of course, the signals are not good, but 
investors know that there are marginal 
groups like the KRRS [Karnataka Rajya 


I Despite all its advantages, Karnataka ranks eighth as far as domesti 
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Strangely enough, 
while the battle over 
KFC has riveted 
Bangaloreans as 
well as the nation at 
large, political 
leaders in the state 
have remained 
unfazed. Most 
citizens, however, 
feel that the 
corporation’s stand 
is politically 
motivated 


Raitha SanghaJ in most countries. Such 
protests will not affect investment." 

Agrees Agarwal, "MNCs are highly 
competitive. Perhaps, MNCs involved 
in consumer products will gel a negative 
signal, bul other industries frankly don’t 
care " 

Ajil Joshi, general manager (opera¬ 
tions), Shoppers Stop, Bangalore, also 
says that a certain category of investors 
will gel negative signals. "But while wel¬ 
coming Motorola and IBM, can we bar 
Pepsi? Ultimately, market for¬ 
ces will prevail. For example, the mar¬ 
ket for a multinational branch of cornfla¬ 
kes has now reportedly slipped to 40 per 
cent with consumers reverting to domes¬ 
tic brands. While lipstick-makers might 
think again before entering India, those 
in the high-tech field will have no qual¬ 
ms," he says. "They are used to surviv¬ 
ing in diverse markets, and the huge mar¬ 
ket potential in India is too big to resist." 

So far, the Janata Dal government has 
been eager to encourage foreign invest¬ 
ment, and over 43 MoUs have been sign¬ 
ed for a vast range of products. But 
though Karnataka was the first state to 
start generating electricity and Bangalo¬ 
re was the first city to be electrified, the- 


■ Karnataka saw the first maror acts 
of hostility against an MNC—the 
attack on the Cargill office in Bangalore 
and the Bellary plant in 1993 

■ A year later, Kannada chauvinists 
drove away Japanese industrialists 
who were keen to set up a township 
outside Bangalore 


■ Its image as a peace'-loving state 
suffered through the Cauvery water 
riots a couple of years ago. The discord 



■ Though Deve Gowda has repeatedly 
affirmed his support to the 1,000 MW 
Cogentrix thermal power plant 
proposed in Mangalore, his 
government has failed to answer 
environmental objections 

■ The As 3,300 crpre Vij^nac^rSteef 
Plartt. which die Jindal grnw 

after two Investors had tmIcRl out. 
rernains fiaugM wilfa problems 
land and male bonsders 


re’s acute shortage of power in the slate. 
It suffers from a power defieil ol 25 
per cent. This has kept mega indusiries 
away till now. From Davos to (’alculta 
to Singapore, chief minister Deve 
Gowda has been using every available 
forum to woo investors. 

But actions speak louder than words. 
Though the government began eolleel- 
ing cess from Bangaloreans to begin 
work on the mass rapid transport system 
(MRTS), nothing has been done. Noth¬ 
ing has been done either about the nume¬ 
rous flyovers proposed to case conges¬ 
tion on Bangalore's increasingly over¬ 
crowded roads. 

F br long, the state’s industrial climate 
has been perceived as conducive to 
growth. With few strikes, the man hours 
losr through labour disputes in the stale 
were just 1.35 as opposed to 32 in 
Maharashtra. 

But despite ail this, the state is not sen¬ 
ding across the right signals to investors. 
It ranks eighth as far as domestic invest¬ 
ment is concerned and has attracted only 
2.33 per cent of foreign direct 
investment. 

It may not be entirely coincidental 


estment is concerned and has attracted only 2.33 per cent of FDI 
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"I DONTWANTTO TAKE NOTE OF 
SUCH CONTROVERSIES" 


Chief minister H.D. Deve Gowda reiterates his support to the KFC 

Sunday: Wha^is the government ' 

doing to prevent wrong signals 
from going out to Investors over 
the KFC controversy? 

Deve Gowda: What kind of wrong 
signals can go out? The government 
has taken all precautions. It has 
provided the restaurant with 
protection. 

Q: What is your view about the 
Bangalore city corporation's 

action in trying to close down the | , 

restaurant? . 

A: The corporation might have taken 

a decision to close it down; I don’t iflf J| Jk 

want to comment on it as the matter is ^ 

before the high court. But the 

government is seized with the matter. Tp^!r ||9||||M 

Q: You must be aware that people I ~ "F jJr^ 

feel that the corporation's action | 4 , 1 ^ > 

was prompted by the government f^ 

A: Go down to the supermarkets on ^ 

Brigade Road, and sec the numerous controversies. These are begun by everybody is entitled to his owi 

imported foodstuff, including people who have a set mind. If a views. But remember, it is the 

canned beef. It is all available. person has an open mind, he can government which has the man 

consider the advantages and of the people and the decision 0 

Q; What is the government doing disadvantages of a situation. But in government is paramount, 

to counter the anti-MNC every society, whether Indian, 

campaign launched by Prof. American or European, such Q: So, is the government bad 

Nanjundaswamy? controversies will always be there. KFC? 

A: J don’t want to take note of such This is an open society, and A: Yes. I have already said so. 




everybody is entitled to his own 
views. But remember, it is the 
government which has the mandate 
of the people and the decision of the 
government is paramount. 

Q: So, is the government backing 
KFC? 

A: Yes. I have already said so. 


that Karnataka saw- the first major acts of 
hostility against an MNC — the attack 
on the Cargill office in Bangalore and 
the Bellary plant in 1993. A year later, 
Kannada chauvinists drove away Japa¬ 
nese industrialists who were keen to set 
up a township outside Bangalore. Mean¬ 
while, its image as a peace-loving slate 
suffered through the Caiivery water riots 
a couple of years ago. The discord pers¬ 
ists and threatens to escalate at the slight¬ 
est provocation. 

Though Deve Gowda has repeatedly 


affirmed his support to the 1,(KX) MW 
Cogentrix thermal power plant propos¬ 
ed in Mangalore, his government has fai¬ 
led to answer environmental objections. 

Another prestigious project, the Rs 
3,300 crore Vijaynagar Steel Plant, 
which the Jindal group took up after two 
investors had backed out, remains 
fraught with problems over land and 
mine transfers. The company also faced 
problems over compensation to farmers 
whose land was acquired and the issue 
grew political contours. 


Add to this the latest controversy over 
the fast-lbod giant PepsiCo’s first KFC 
outlet in India and you get the picture. 
While it may have been easy to dismiss 
the Karnataka Rajya Raitha Sangha’s 
allegations and those raised by Maneka 
Gandhi, that the city corporation with¬ 
drew its licence has only fuelled the 
controversy. 

Warns Kiran Majumdar, managing 
director, Biocon, "The issue of KFC 
needs to be resolved in a firmer way. 
Prof. Nanjundaswamy is a nonentity 


pliel^slature was in sessiondurin^lieclosiireaiidther^openii^ of KFC fo 
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Bul though he may be of only nuisance 
value now, the government should find 
out if he is opposed to MNC investment 
in infrastructure also. If he is, then the 
state is heading towards an ugly situa¬ 
tion. Until now, investors have not been 
deterred, but the government has to 
make a bold statement that regardless of 
Nanjundaswamy, it is committed to 
MNCs investing in t)ie state." 

Strangely enough, while the battle 
over KFC has rivetted Bangaloreans as 
well as the nation at large, political 
leaders in the state have remained 
unfazed. Most citizens, however, feel 
that the corporation's stand is politically 
motivated Of course, BCC administra¬ 
tor Dr A Ravindra has denied any such 
intent. "Since the police had received 
complaints, we were requested to check 
samples We tested them and we did llnd 
excess of monosodium glutamate to an 
extent that the food can be regarded as 
adulterated. We have acted in keeping 
with the Karnataka Municipal Act and 
the Prevention of Food .Adulteration 
Act. All this was done by our officers, 
and there was no direction from the 
govemment." 

Though the legislature was in session 
during the closure and the reopening of 
KFC following a high court stay order, 
the mattei didn’t figure in the discus¬ 
sions. Interestingly, animal husbandry 



LAXAMSANKARAN 

"While the 
government Is 
aware of the 
need for 
Investment In 
Infrastructure r 
there’s a big 
lapse In 

declsion^naklng " 


M.D. 

NANJUNDASWAMY 


While It may 
have been easy 
to dismiss his 
allegations, that 
the BCC 
withdrew KFC’s 
licence only 
fuelled the crisis 


SUBROTO BAGCHI 

"As a nation, If 
we are people 
who boycott 
KFC, we should 
also boycott 
MarutI cars. We 
should then stop 
making 
software for 
MNCs. Such a 
trend Is 
confused and 
dangerous” 



minister Bacchc Gowda had vouched at 
an earlier point for the quality of food at 
KFC outlets throughout the world. (Odd¬ 
ly enough, later on the .same day, the 
BCC health department took samples 
from KFC for testing.) What docs all 
this indicate? 

The government, seemingly, has not 
grasped the possible fallout of ihe BCC 
action. And as if this was not enough, 
Deve Gowda has had lobe busy fending 
off attacks for having released water to 
Tamil Nadu and over the contempt of 
court case where the Supreme Court jail¬ 
ed an IAS officer. 

Collectively, these developments 
may have a far-reaching impact on Kar¬ 
nataka's image as an investor-friendly 
state. And at a time when India is active¬ 
ly trying to make up for the years of 
stagnation under a centralised and con¬ 
trolled economy, such incidents may 
very well neutralise the country's efforts 
to build a market-oriented economy. • 
Bmndhym Mendoaca/Bangalore 
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PLUMBING NEW 


DEPTHS 


The rupee tumbles, and may fall further, as the 
RBI watches unperturbed 


F |iTr more than six weeks now-, 
the »upec has fallen against 
the dollar. On 14 Scpleniber, 
it reached a new low when 
US$ 1 traded lor Rs 3.^ SO in 
the open market. The rupee had dropped 
in value by .seven percent in lour weeks. 

Then, two days later, the rupee touch¬ 
ed an all-time low at Rs 35 to a dollar. 
Still, few seemed worried. At the econo¬ 


mic editors’ conference in New Delhi, 
early this month, finance minister Man- 
mohan Singh said, "I am not worried by 
the current fall. The exchange rate of the 
rupee is now/ determined by market 
forces." 

Commerce minister P. Chidambaram 
was as gung-ho. "Depreciation in the 
value of the rupee against the dollar is 
beneficial for exporters," he said. Finan¬ 


ce ministry officials added that while 
imports would become costlier, this 
would discourage non-essential imports. 

In a fortnight after this, the value of 
the rupee fell still further. But in New 
Delhi and at the headquarters of the 
Reserve Bank of India (RBI) in Bom¬ 
bay, the mood was not to intervene to 
shore up the rupee. 

"It’s a small variation," said finance 
secretary Montek Singh Ahluwalia to 
newsmen. "In a well-functioning mar¬ 
ket, these variations take place," he said. 

"Our policy," added RBI’s executive 
director, O.P Sodhani, "is to let market 
forces determine the exchange rate. So 
far. we have not intervened. A five per 
cent up and down in the value of the 
rupee against the dollar is not worriso¬ 
me. We are still looking at things." 

That is not how the RBI acted when 
the rupee appreciated more than a year 
ago. It tried to pre-empt this by constant¬ 
ly buying dollars from the market. As 
Sodhani himself says, "So far, the RBI’s 



P, ChMamtaram: ''Depreciation in the 
value of the rupee aCelnat the dollar 
le beneficial for exportere" 


position is to buy dollars at a fixed rate 
of Rs 31.37/57 per dollar to prevent the 
rupee from appreciating." 

This was resented then and there were 
complaints that the RBI was not allow¬ 
ing market forces to play. There was 
also a suggestion that dollars were being 
bought so as to have the foreign 
exchange reserves touch the US$10 bill¬ 
ion markand make a political statement, 
if nothing else. 

This suggestion was never effectively 
countered. And the RBI never gave up 
its dollar-buying. 
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Then, this July, foreign exchange 
reserves declined to US$ 19.9 billion 
from a peak of US$ 20.8 billion in 
March, 1995. In the next 18 days, reser¬ 
ves fell by a further US$ 850 million. In 
the same period, the dollar strengthened 
in the international markets, weakening 
the rupee. 

This was the beginning. In all of 
August, the rupee depreciated by 0.5 per 
cent against the dollar. ,In the beginning 
of September, the slide became worse. 
And at the last count, the rupee fell by 
seven per cent against the dollar. 

But so far, the RBI has kept its hands 
off. 

Is this to be the policy? 

R BTs executive director Sodhani 
wouldn’t say so. "While the RBI 
has not intervened in the market," he 
-iaid, "there is no defined policy about 
this." According to him, the RBI had to 
assess the situation in the forex market 
and the general economy before coming 


to a decision. 

The dollar value started going up 
when demand for it from oil companies, 
other public sector companies and the 
diamond industry all bunched up in the 
months of August and September. As 
such, forex reserves were already down 
because of outflows in the form of servi¬ 
cing of debt on government account. At 
the same lime, aid inflows and FII invest¬ 
ments reduced. 

Seeing all this happen, exporters 
began hoarding their dollars for belter 
returns. They had been unhappy with 


the appreciating rupee because it made 
their exports more expensive and 
uncompetitive. Now, it was just as they 
had wanted. 

All this led to a fast depreciation of 
the rupee. Some expected it to stabilise. 
"The rupee is just tluclualing," said V. 
Ananth Knshnan, chief executive of the 
Foreign Hxchange Dealers Association 


of India (F’EDAl). "It wdll improve with 
the increase in supply. It is just a market 
phenomenon. A high order of deprecia¬ 
tion of the rupee is not likely." 

Byt others were not so sure . "A 
further fall in the rupee value is not ruled 
out," said K.N. Day of Mecklai Financi¬ 
al & Commercial Services. 

There was greater consensus that the 
RBI oughtn’t locome in just now. "Ideal¬ 
ly," said P.M. Thomas, managing direc¬ 
tor of CARE, "the rupee should deprecia¬ 
te against the dollar by five to six per 
cent per annum, which is the inflation 


differential between India and the US. 
This did not happen. Now, the RBI is 
dtnng the right thing by not intervening. 
The exchange rale should be determined 
by the market " 

FFDATs Ananth Krishnan says 
much the same thing Mecklai’s Day 
adds, "l-cl the market determine the 
value of the rupee. In fact, an up and 
down of Re 1 per dollar in a day may 
become routine m limes to come." 

Opposition IS weak. "A depreciating 
rupee may be in the interest ol 
exporters," said P.R. Biahmanand, an 
economist, "but it also makes imports 
costlier. This will have an inflationary 
impact." The finance ministry’s answer 
to this is that it will discourage non- 
essential imports. 

And yet, the RBI does not rule out 
intervention completely. Sodhani says it 
would depend on the situation. And he 
doesn’t at all think it to be bad. 

"There is no fundamental shortage of 
dollars," he said. "We expect a good 
export perlbrmancc this year, and so, 
increased remittances from exports. 
Also, NRl re mi nances are expected to 
increase, FII investments through the 
portfolio route are already picking up." 

This might explain why the RBI 
hasn’t so far rushed to intervene. But the 
best forecasts can go wrong. This is an 
election year. There is a question mark 
on the future of economic reforms. This 
could affect inflows and further damage 
the rupee. 

Just now, though, the RBI appears 
confident. And by not intervening when 
the value of the rupee against the dollar 
fell by seven per cent in four weeks, it 
has shown that it is willing to trust mai- 
ket forces more than it has ap|x;arcd to 
do before. That itself marks a shift in 
policy. • 

Anmnd/Bombmy 



Manmohan Sifigh: ''Tliaaxcliantfa rata of tlie rupee fs now determliied 
liy market foreee" 
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GUEST COLUMN 


JAYSHREE SENGUPTA 


The latest UNC¬ 
TAD (United 
Nations Conferen¬ 
ce on Trade and 
Development) 
reptirt on trade and 
development has 
come out heavily 
against protection¬ 
ism practised by 
the developed countries Out of the mtei- 
national agencies, IINC'I AD, based in 
Geneva, has always been sympathetic 
towards the problems ot developing 
countries. Its future now stands 
uncertain within the UN system with the 
establishment of the W7’(), also based in 
Geneva. Raul Prebisch, an eminent 
Argentinian economist, was tbe first 
sccretary-gencral of IWCTAD. He 
believed that before the opening up of 
trade, all de\cloping countries should 
strengthen their industrial bases through 
a phase of import substitution. He was 
also for the systematic dismantling of 
trade barriers imposed by the industrial 
countjie.. against developing countries’ 
imports. He believed that trade could 
facilitate world development il there 
was cooperation between the rich and 
poor countries. 1'hc rich should not 




Might is right 


exploit the poor countries and treat them 
only as a market for their manufactured 
goods. 

Taking up the same theme of tantT 
and non-tarift barriers that industrial 
countries are continuing to impose 
against the developing countries, the lat¬ 
est UNCTAD report gives a strong warn¬ 
ing against this trend. Today, the 
industrial countries are busy discnmmai- 
ing against imports from the poor countr¬ 
ies on various pretexts. Their own unem¬ 
ployment problem has taken a serious 
turn with at least 34 million people 
unemployed. They blame it on cheap 
imports from developing countries like 
India* and allege that developing countr¬ 
ies capitalise on the availability of cheap 
labour. They accuse countries like India 
of using child labour, giving extremely 
low pays, using methods of production 


Globalisation and 
liberalisation are not 
going to pay off unless 
the developed 
countries discontinue 
their protectionist 
practices 


that are damaging to the environment 
and using dyes and chemicals that are 
dangerous or carcinogenic (azo dyes). 

Recently, the US has imposed a quota 
on woollen garment exports from India. 
India’s share is a puny amount in the 
total import of woollen garments into 


the US. India’s exporis could never hurt 
the strong and wealthy American wooll¬ 
en industry. And we are no Austin Reed, 
Burberry's or Jaeger. We export gar¬ 
ments which are at best sold in discount 
stores and in relatively cheap outlets. No 
Fifth Avenue Saks store would keep 
Indian woolies in their stocks. India has 
rightly gone to the WTO to settle this 
dispute. 

The UNCTAD report points out that 
the kind of discrimination that is being 
practised by the industrial countries 
against the developing countries, will 
hurt the pooi countries' export-led 
growth. It says, 'Such neo-mcrchanlilisi 
approaches, which run counter to the let¬ 
ter and spirit of the Uruguay Round, 
would prevent globalisation and liberali¬ 
sation from yielding their benefits." It 
further adds, "...their [developing 
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coLinlnesI oiilward-onentcd develop¬ 
ment strategies will only sueceed ifmai- 
kets in devek)ped countries are sulTi- 
cicntly open to accommodate rapidly 
increasing exports." 

The structural adjuslmenl policies 
that preach an open economy are not 
going to bear 1'ruit unless and until the 
trade bairiers in industrial countries are 
removed, because as soon as any sector 
flourishes and expands its exports, theie 
comes a clamp-down. The result is that 
the capacity that has been built is not uti¬ 
lised or has to be used uneco 


The UNCTAD report 
points out the fallacy of 
the developed countries’ 
thinking that their 
unemployment is solely 
due to cheap imports 
from the 
developing 
world. The 
industrial 

countries are . m a 
themselves to ; pM 
blame for their I , 


own problems 


nomically to cater for the 
domestic market. The 
profitability of an export 
venture has thus to be 
very carefully assessed 
before launching into 
high inve.stment profiles. 

The UNCTAD report 
rightly points out the 
fallacy of the developed countries’ think¬ 
ing that their unemployment is solely 
due to cheap imports fro^p the South (the 
developing world). Because the South 
spends the receipts from manufactured 
exports on buying manufactured goods 
from the North (industrial world), thus 
generating jobs. Also, on the whole, the 
North has a big surplus on manufactur¬ 
ing trade with the South. 

T he industrial countries are them¬ 
selves to blame for their own pro¬ 
blems. Even if we attribute the loss of 


unskilled jobs in the Nt>nh to. say. 
Indian woollen exports or textiles, whv 
IS there unemployment in industries that 
use skilled labour? There are numerous 
instances o1 job losses m high-skill 
industries (chemicals) and ol employ¬ 
ment gains in low-skilled sectors (rub 
ber and [)laslics^ It is not the cheap 
imports that are the problem but the wel- 
lare system m the industrial countries 
which IS creating various rigidities in the 
labour markets and is leading to an 
imbalance between the supply and 
demand for labour, for example, the 
industrial countries' workers arc protect 
ed by severance pay, restrictions on job 
assignments, houis worked, high unem¬ 
ployment benefits, full-paid holidays 
and minimum wages. 

The industrial countries have to sort 
out their problems themselves. They can 
never do so by restricting trade. They 
have to deregulate their own labour mar¬ 
ket and reduce the welfare state. But talk¬ 
ing of their own pampered labour force, 
especially in Europe, the multinationals 
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are pretty keen to hire labour in India 
cheaply and use them to make sophistica¬ 
ted products which would cost them 
huge payrolls at home. The salaries they 
pay in India and the cushioning they 
offer are not substantial compared to 
what they give to workers back home 
who also file expensive law suits. 

In America, on the other hand, the 
hire-and-fire culture prevails which has 
enabled US to retain its competitive 
edge against cheap imports and protect 
itself against high unemployment. 
People willingly accept wage cuts in 


lieu of vcivicc tcunmalion And there is 
}oh iiKibilUy. PcDple svvilch jobs and 
there IS no loyally lo ihc company as in 
Japan. All this makes .American firms 
compclilivc and siumg In India, iliings 
aichowevcrquilcdiriercni.bui the Ame¬ 
ricans arc icmjMcd to ap[)lv ihcii own 
standards 1'hc lean and mean philoso¬ 
phy leads them to close down an aim 
which IS not profitable 1'hc decisions 
arc taken at the headquarters and the br¬ 
ing ol (he employees is not linked to 
their perfornuince. Naturally, there aie 
conn Ids and grievances The indusii i- 
al countries thus quickly take to behav¬ 
ing in a manner which is like that of 
other local Indian firms w hile fixing the 
terms and coiulitions for employment 
This is otien done lo exploit the lower 
bargaining powci of the employees But 
when It comes to firing, they behave as 
though they arc in America— by giving 
them a rclativel> low' compensation and 
asking them not lo return to work the 
next day. Hut there is hardly any job 
mobility in India. 

The Tower Air management, which 
recently fired its employees from its 
New Delhi operations, did not realise 
that they gave a jolt to the young people 
who came looking for greener pastures 
and have nowhere to go — except lower 
down. 

It is strange that what the industrial 
countries condemn about developing 
countries — exploitation of cheap 
labour and closed markets — they arc 
themselves guilty of. They are the first 
to close their markets to cheap but good 
quality imports. India is facing anti¬ 
dumping duties on steel exports. Dump¬ 
ing is said to be taking place when a deve¬ 
loping country sells its goods cheaply in 
industrial countries, which as a result, 
lose their competitiveness. The industri¬ 
al countries accuse the poor countries of 
artificially reducing their costs. Even 
when such charges cannot be proved, 
nothing stops the industrial countries 
irom imposing anti-dumping duties to 
curb such imports. During the past four 
years, the US, the European Union. 
Canada and Australia have all imposed 
anti-dumping duties on various Indian 
products. Even with the UNCTAD rais¬ 
ing its voice against the industrial 
countries’ behaviour towards the develo¬ 
ping countries, in today’s world, it is the 
economically strong who are calling the 
shots. • 


Jayshroe Sengupta is a Dalhl*ba6ed economist 
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BUSINESS DIARY 


HEARD IN NEW DELHI 


business 

T he caneellalion ul the 
Fnron project has made 
Amcncan companies 
wanting to invest in India so 
apprehensive that they are 
now seeking political risk 
cover. Last week, one 
company got it. 

J.M. Hu her Corj) is 
building a plant 150 kms 
north ol' Bombay to make 
synthetic precipitated sdica 
which is used as a cleaning 
and polishing agent in 
toothpaste. Its Indian 
subsidiary is Huber 
Chemicals India Pvt Ltd. 

The Overseas Private 
Investment Corporation 
(OPIC), a US government 


Nmr, WB CMBicpBCl WIM iBVBTBIgB. 
laVilBT, a Df 

AN ASSOCHAM EXECUTIVE ON 
HINDUSTAN LEVER'S DATTA 
POSSIBLY COMING IN AS ASSOCHAM’S 
PRESIDENT INSTEAD OF ITC’S K.L. CHUGH 


EVENT OF THE WEEK 


Political caution may explain why the 
government is going slow on privatising the 
road sector 



JagdiahTytler Manmohan Singh M.S» Ahluwalla 

The finance and surface transport ministries arc heading 
for a clash, it seems. At the economic editors’ conference 
last fortnight, the surface transport minister, Jagdish 
Tytler, had finished a long speech reeling out the 
achievements of his ministry. He also held out that 
privatisation of roads would soon take place, revealed that 
there were offers to lake up construction of nearly 30,000 
kms of highway, and announced that huge foreign 
investments would come in this area. 

Then, a veteran journalist asked him to comment on 
Manmohan Singh’s interview to Breakfast TV that same 
morning where he said that he didn't expect much foreign 
investment in roads. Tytler was taken aback for a moment, 
then somehow tried to work out an answer. But he was 
clearly hit where it hurt. He didn’t seem so very gung-ho 
after that. 

Last week, once again the finance and surface transport 
ministries spoke in different voices. At a seminar on roads 
organised by the Associated Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry, Tytler revealed that the government was setting 
up a high-powered committee. This, he said, would hasten 
clearance for road projects which would be on a 
build-own-and-lransfer (BOT) basis. He also assured that 
the government was committed to building roads. This 
was on 13 September in Delhi. 

In Calcutta, one day before, finance secretary Montek 
Singh Ahluwalia put things in a different perspective. At a 
luncheon meeting with members of the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce and Industry, he said the World Bank had 
advised the government not to rush into privatisation of 
the road sector. 

So, the question is; are the roads being opened up or not? 


agency, is providing a 
staggering US$8.1 million 
in political risk insurance to 
Huber. Huber will employ 
around 100 workers for the 
project. Imagine then, the 
political risk cover for a 
project the size of Dabhol! 


■ Smooth saN 

S ome years ago, if you 
were asked which was 
the number one steel 
company in India, the 
answer, inevitably, would be 
Tata Steel. Now, Steel 
Authority of India Ltd 
(SAIL), the public sector 
behemoth, is giving it 
.serious competition. 

Last year, it reached the 
targets it had set itself in the 
memorandum of 
understanding (MoU) with 
the steel mini.stry. So, it got a 
rating of "excellent" 

This year, SAIL could do 
just as well. It has projected a 
Rs 928-crore increase in 
turnover, which works out to 



Tata Stael; ctiallengad 
from the flank 

a growth of 6.7 per cent. 
Already, between 
April-August 1995, its 
production of saleable steel 
has been 101 per cent of the 
MoU target. 

Meanwhile, as if it is in 
the private sector, the steel 
ministry has guaranteed that 
SAIL will get investment 
and environmental 
clearances in record time. 
Well, well. • 





















POWER PLAY 


RAJIV SHUKLA 


All the CM’s yes men 

Mayawati appoints officers close to her in key positions 


~ It’s difficult times 

for bureaucrats in 
Uttar Pradesh. For 
some inexplicable 
reason, they are at 
the receiving end 
of chief minister 
Mayawati’s ire. In 
the short time that 
she has been at the 
helm of affairs, Mayawati has transferr¬ 
ed or suspended scores of IAS and IPS 
officers on the flimsiest of pretext. 

Mayawati is perhaps 
unaware of the service 
rules of civil servants. 

They hold office at the 
pleasure of the President 
of India and the terms and 
conditions of their servi¬ 
ce are framed and laid 
down by the Union 
Public Service Commis¬ 
sion and the ministries of 
personnel and home 
affairs. But Mayawati car¬ 
es little for rules and regu¬ 
lations and has been tmat- 
ing bureaucrats as if they 
were her personal peons. 

Mayawati these days 
has been visiting the dis¬ 
tricts to personally assess 
the progress of develop¬ 
mental work there. This 
is certainly a good thing, 
but the manner in which 
the chief minister reacts 
if she is not satisfied is 
certainly condemnable. 

She abuses the district 
magistrate in the filthiest of language in 
front of everyone and even goes to the 
extent of issuing suspension orders on 
the spot. Similar treatment is meted out 
to senior police officials. 

What’s more disturbing is that the 
bureaucracy in UP is divided sharply 
along caste lines as a result of the 
Mayawati regime’s policies. Scheduled 
Caste and Scheduled Tribe bureaucrats 
are up in arms against the upper caste 
IAS and IPS officers. And there is evid¬ 


ence to prove that Mayawati has been 
systematically weeding out Yadav offi¬ 
cials fiom key posts and shunlmg them 
off to insignificant jobs This has created 
a fear psychosis among Yadav 
bureaucrats so much so that they have 
been removing Yadav surnames from 
their name-plates outside their residence 
and offices. All this has demoralised the 
bureaucracy and at least 2(X) IAS and 
IPS officers in Uttar Pradesh have asked 
tor a deputation at the Centre 

In a way, of course, the bureaucrats 



aims. N.D. Tiwari, Kalyan Singh and 
Mulayam Singh Yadav had then own 
favourite bureaucrats who they used to 
cut their rivals down to si/e And the 
spectacle at the state guest house soon 
after Mayawati was sworn in as ihe chief 
minister should put anyone to shame. 
Forgetting the dignity ol the offices they 
were holding, senior IAS and IPS offi¬ 
cers lined up outside Mayawati's suite 
to pay their obeisance to the CM. Some 
of them even touched her feet and 
sought her blessings. And many of them 


For some 
inexplicable 
reason, 

bureaucrats in UP 
are at the receiving 
endofcMef 
minister 

Mayawati’s ire. In 
tbs short time that 
she has been at the 
bebn of affairs, 


iranstMTOii 


themselves arc responsible for the plight 
in which they find themselves in today. 
Even before Mayawati assumed power, 
the bureaucracy in UP was thoroughl) 
politicised: there arc any number of IAS 
and IPS officers in the state who proudly 
flaunt their political clout and care little 
for the dignity of their offices they hold 

The result was that successive chief 
ministers have exploited the 
bureaucracy to further their political 


scores of MS and 
iPSefficaisontiw 
flimsiest of pretext 


happened to be from the upper caste! 

If this is the situation, then perhaps 
the bureaucrats deserve the treatment 
they are getting from Mayawati. But the 
problem is that not all of them arc eager 
to just please their boss. It is for the sake 
of these upright officers that Mayawati 
should stop mistreating the 
bureaucracy. She should realise that 
though she is the chief minister, no 
government can function without the 
support of the bureaucrats. • 
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FOCUS 


DIVINE DANCERS? 


; The Ja^annath Temple 
\ i/i Puri invites 
I controversy over the 
I system <^>/’devdasis 


T heir name once evoked visions 
of beautilui, actomplished 
women siiunng and dancing in 
Iront the couniless denies in 
icmplcs .iround India. They 
were Ihe dcvdasis — ‘handmaidens of 
the Lord' With the passage of time, 
however, tin. halo surrounding them 
became sonn vvhal tarnished when the 
[..Old's handmaidens came to serv e more 
than the Loid himself, and were m tact 
sexual 1) used by the men cv)nnected 
with the temples which empkned them. 

The dcvdasi system, and the ills atten¬ 
dant on It, was most prevalent m the tem¬ 
ples v)f the south — no major temple of 

Andhra Pradesh or Tamil p- - - 

Nadu was considered 
complete without one. 

Until, fmall>, legislation 

put an end to this diseas- ^ — 

I'he devditst was 
gradually fading from 
public memory when, in 
the middle of this month, 
an incident suddenly [ 
brought it back to the 
headlines This time, 
however, it was the Jagan- 
nath Temple at Puri E2 QlEBI 2I] 
which was the centre of the news. 

Five women who had applied for the 
! position of devdasis to Lord Jagannath 
were summoned for an interview by the 
temple administration. When the wom¬ 
en arrived for the ‘interview' on 11 Sep¬ 
tember, they found themselves surround¬ 
ed by members of the media and the 
public who had gathered to catch a glim- 
p.sc of the prospective temple dancers. 
The women panicked at the unexpected 
attention, the temple administration 
found itself at the receiving end of a lot 
of unsavoury questions, tempers soon 
flared and minor scuffles ensued. The 
fallowing days saw newspaper reports 
damning the move to Tcintroduce’ an 


obnoxious system in a 
place of worship. 

Women's organisa¬ 
tions condemned the step 
as being retrogressive 
and pandering to the 
worst kind of patriarchal 
norms Political parties, 
loo. raised their voice 
against it The Janata Dal 
MP, Srikant Jena, consi¬ 
dered It to be 
cipasanskriti and even 
threatened to launch an 
agitation to counter the 


F kced with such stiff 
opposition, the autho¬ 
rities seemed at a loss 
how to react. A week 
after the incident, the tem¬ 
ple administrator, M.M. 
Tripathy, was unwilling 










''Nuns who dedicate their 
lives to the seri^ God 
exist in eveiy rdllgioh. They 
renounce the material world 
out of their own vdltlon. 

This is the same thing*' 

to issue any further statements 
to the press. "The matter has been 
closed,' said his secretary. Tripathy had 
earlier defended the temple’s move, but 
It seemed that now the administration 
was eager to distance itself from the 
controversy. 




Aged tfeFifas/Parasmani: devotion to 
the Lord 

The district magistrate and collector 
of Puri, K.K. Patnaik, who is also the 
vice -chairman of the managing commit¬ 
tee of the Jagannath Temple, was, 
however, vocal about his displea.surc 
with the media. 'They blew the entire 
thing out of pioportion," he alleged. 
"Reports of the women having been call¬ 
ed for an interview arc totally wrong. 
The temple does not have the right to 
offer them this post, for it is not a job as 
such. Only when an existing devdcisi 
adopts her, does a woman become eligi¬ 
ble for the post. These women had volun¬ 
teered their services, and the temple 
administration had called them for a dis¬ 
cussion on the matter." 

Patnaik also disagreed with the term 
‘reintroduction'. "The question of try¬ 
ing to revive the system does not arise— 
it has been continuing for ages," he 
asserted. According to him, devdasis 
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have always been an integral part of 
rituals at the Jagannath Temple, 

The same views were echoed by 
Ramesh Chandra Rajguru, the priest of 
the erstwhile royal family of Puri. "The 



media projected the entire matter in such 
a way that it appeared as if we were 
about to create a bad precedcrit. This is 
grossly wrong. Even when the govern¬ 
ment took over the administration of the 
temple and a Record of Rights was 
drawn up, in 1954-55, no less than 30 
devdasis were serving the Lord." 

The number dwindled with time, 
however, and ever since the devdasi 
Kokilaprabha passed away in 1993, 
there has existed a vacancy. Certain 
rituals were being performed by Sashi- 
mani and Parasmani, two other devda¬ 
sis, but they had grown too old (being 75 
and 55 years old respectively) to carry 
on their duties. And the auspicious Naba 
Kalebar festival being due next year, it 
became imperative to have a devdasi 
who could perform all the intricate 
rituals that the occasion demanded 

Thus it was that the five young 
women, Banalata Acharya, Kajal Kuma- 
ri Jena, Snehalata Pati, Jyotsnamoni 
Swain and Harapriya Jena, were called 
to the temple. 


Rajguru denied the report that the 
new incumbents had been told that their 
functions would include dancing "provo¬ 
catively" belbre the Lord. "This is a fig¬ 
ment of someone's fertile imagination," 
he protested. "Dancing has stopped lor 
over more than 50 yea.rs now. And, if 
you think about u, which dance form, 
when a woman performs it, does not 
appear provocative? That is no reason 
why this scrMce should be immediately 
equated with prostitution " 

P erhaps, but was there something not 
inherently wrong with a system that 
glorified the ‘rnamage’ and total surren¬ 
der of a woman to a deity — a surrender 
which meant she could never have rela¬ 
tions with a man, have children or lead a 
normal family hie? Divya Singh Deo, 
the erslw'hile Ra)ah of Pun, does not 
think so "Nuns and monks who give up 
their lives to the service of God exist in 
every religion They give up the material 
world out of their own free w ill. This is 
the same thing " 

Both the Rajguru and Singh Deo, 
however, concede that "some cases of 
exploitation may have taken fdace in the 
past," but that they were mere aberra¬ 
tions of the system, with no reflection on 


"Which dance form, wh«»i a 
wmnan performs it, does not 
appear provocative? That is 
no reason why this service 
should be iimnedlatrfy 
equated with prostitution" 

the system itself. 

Differences of opinion also exist 
among the men who support the system. 
While the collector, Patnaik, vehe¬ 
mently opposes the suggestion that the 
temple should take care of the devdasis* 
financial needs, Singh Deo feels that 


financial assistance would help these 
women feel secure. 

Parasmani, the 55-year-old devdasi, 
couldn't agree more. Her dingy dwell¬ 
ing and obvious slate of penury speak 
more eloquently about her miserable 
conditions than she herself could. Sitt¬ 
ing on the floor, she recollects the days 
when she was a regular visitor to the tem¬ 
ple. "I was trained in music and dance by 
my mother and by other gurus. Sonal 
Man Singh had once come to visit my 
mother," she adds with obvious pride. 
As she dtx's the fact that she usediobean 
aniste for the All India Radio, and has 
even received an award from the govern¬ 
ment. Now, however, a paltry pension 
from the stale government is her only 
means of subsistence. 

What does she feel about the new 
women who had volunteered their servi¬ 
ces? Parasmani does not think they quali¬ 
fy, for they had only wanted to .serve in 
the temple in their free lime. "If you 
serve the Lord, you serve him at all 
hours, throughout your life," she stub¬ 
bornly maintains. And even dance pro¬ 
vocatively in front of hini? Parasmani 
has an answer ready for that one. "I have 
been married to the Lord. Docs a 
married woman tell the 
world about what she 
does with her husband at 
night?" she counters, 
smiling. 

The fresh applicants, 
at any rate, are not willing 
to make a lifetime of wha¬ 
tever services they might 
perform for their divine 
consort. Snehalata Acha¬ 
rya, the sister of Banalata 
Acharya, one of the five 
applicants, says, "She 
made it clear she 
would not leave her job as a 
teacher, or severe connnections with her 
family, but would serve during her 
holidays. Now, whether they want her or 
not is the temple authorities’ decision." 

The matter now hangs in the balance. 
The media blitz has made the authorities 
back off from the project for the time 
being, and the women themselves are 
unwilling to talk. Whether their spiritual 
urges prove strong enough for them to 
brave such worldly hurdles, is someth¬ 
ing we will soon find out. • 
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AMITA MALIK 

Off with their heads 

When it comes to docking programmes, DD can be ruthless 


One sure thing 
about DD, it never 
does things by 
halves When it 
comes to docking 
channels, it is done 
with one swift 
blow ol the chop¬ 
per Fven the guil¬ 
lotine cannot work 
more swiftly. When the wise men in the 
PMO thought that the loudly announced 
Channel 3 might be dangerous for the 
government’s election prospects, it was 
cancelled the night before it was to be 
launched. Without so much as a sorry. 

It IS now being slowly 
revived with whiffs of 
oxygen and with top secr¬ 
ecy. And now, before vie¬ 
wers could even rub their 
eyes in disbelief, Door- 
darshan’s three-hour 
international channel, 
courtesy Zee TV, was tak¬ 
en off one fine morning 
and nobody has been able 
to find out why and 
where it went. It was a 
question of Hey Presto, 
or perhaps off with its 
head and back to Zee's 
comforting routine desi 
plluni and fishum tishunt. 

! Happy times are here 
again. And those sub¬ 
standard DD newscasters who were 
scratching each other’s eyes out to star 
in it have to think again. 

But why only its own channels*^ 
When it comes to docking programmes 
at short notice, without any explana¬ 
tion or apology, DD gets the top pn/e. 
And never is it more evident than when 
it goes into long mourning over a 
leader’s death. That was a sad and cruel 
way for CM Scant Singh to go. But the 
babus from the Press Information 
Bureau (PIB) who have infiltrated Door- 
darshan in force, and seem to take the 
major decisions about individual pro- 
gjrammes went overboard, as usual. This 
time, one channel was reserved for mour¬ 
ning, for the bhajans, shahd kirtans. 


hymns, religious prayers, and for wail¬ 
ing instruments. Which, one would have 
thought, was adequate to express the fee¬ 
lings of the nation. 

But the PIB drop-outs went into 
action on the rest of the programmes, 
and in such a mindless manner, that it 
was the viewer who suffered, as usuai. 
There seemed little point in .scrapping, 
without either notice or an apology, Jas- 
pal Bhatti’s Full Tension, a harmless 
light programme, and allow P.A. Saheh, 
which is a very boisterous political sati¬ 
re, to go full steam ahead. 

Then, while some film-based pro¬ 
grammes on some channels went 


With one swift stroke 
DD hacked its 
three-hour 

international channel, 
making way for Zee’s 
routine desi GUum and 
tishum tishum 

through, I sadly missed the usuai senous 
analysis of the cinema which always 
comes at the end of Ramesh Sharma’s 
India Thi.s Week. 

No one bothers to work out the logic 


of these sudden dropping of scheduled 
nrogrammes, for a very simple reason: 
DD has never considered the wishes, fee¬ 
lings or rights of viewers. It IS only bothe¬ 
red alx^ut not getting a rap on the 
knuckles from its political bosses for 
any suggestion of an indiscretion. 
Which is why non-govcrnmental chan¬ 
nels carry on with normal programmes 
after brief tributes to the departed, which 
is what is really required, ani! not sarka- 
ri crocodile tears at the expense of the 
viewer. 

It seems incredible that after all these 
years, DD has not drawn up a fixed routi¬ 
ne for TV programmes following on 


someone’s death. In the case of non- 
political people, it cannot even rustle up 
a still or some footage for visuals for its 
news bulletins. Everything is done 
unprepared and on an ad h(K basis. 
Which IS perhaps one reason why vie¬ 
wers who turn happily to substitute pro¬ 
grammes on other networks, feel that 
Doordarslian. instead of having a dignifi¬ 
ed and common-sense reaction to some¬ 
one’s death, makes viewers feel they are 
having a holiday from Doordarshan's 
dreary programmes and that they had 
better make the most of it on other chan¬ 
nels before DD reverts to its dull and 
unexciting norma. 

Which is the final epitaph on Doordar- 
.shan's credibility. • 
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RASBEHARIDAS 


KHAASBAAT 



s far as Pooja 
Batra, 

Akshay 
Kumar’s ex, 
is concerned, 
making il in 
the movies is the best 
revenge. And the tall, shape¬ 
ly model is going all out to 
prove that anything that 
Raveena Tandon can do she 
can do better. 

Hence, the photo-shoots 
and joint interviews with 
such heroes as Sunil Shetty, 
and the declarations that she 
is ready to let bygones be 
bygones and would be will¬ 
ing to act in a film opposite 
Akshay if such a role was to 
be offered to her. 

Whether anyone will take 
her up on that, however, 
remains to be seen. After all, 
no producer would want to 
incur Raveena’s wrath for a 
mere Pooja Batra. 



arina Wahab 
finally seems 
to have seen 
the light of 
day She’s 
kicked out err¬ 
ant husband Adilya Panscho- 
li (bc.st known for his sordid 
little affairs with such 
starlets as Pooja Bcdi)and 
decided to go back to her 
first love, acting. Waliab will 
be starring in several televi¬ 
sion serials in the near futu¬ 
re, and hopes to find charac¬ 
ter roles in films as well. 

Aditya, for his part, has 
moved back in with his par¬ 
ents; though he insists that it 
is only because he needs to 
be with his father while Pan- 
scholi senior fights a court 
case. Zarina and Aditya only 
meet over the weekends so 
that he can keep in touch 
with the kids. Other than 
that, it’s strictly separate 
houses and separate beds for 
both for them. 



on’t think that 
you’ve heard 
the last of the 
Saif Ali Khan- 
Ashok Row 
Kavi saga. 

The gay activist says that 
he is damned if he will let 
Saif get away widi assault¬ 
ing him. Kavi has, appa¬ 
rently, vowed revenge on the 
actor and even set aside 


money for the legal battle 
that lies ahead of him if Khan 
is to be convicted on a crimi¬ 
nal charge. 

Knowing the Indian legal 
system as we do, however, it 
will be a long time before 
Saif is sent behind bars — if 
at all, that is. But then, as the 
saying goes, revenge is a 
dish best eaten cold. 





ust when 
things were 
beginning to 
look up for 
Sanjay Dutt, 
misfortune 
struck his estranged wife, 
Richa Sharma. Richa, who 
had been operated on for a 
brain tumour around five 
years ago, went for a routine 
check-up in New York — 


where she lives with her par¬ 
ents and her daughter Tri- 
shala—and was told that the 
tumour was back. 

She has since been operat¬ 
ed on again, and is currently 
recovering from the trauma¬ 
tic procedure. But if her 
irrepressible nature is anyth¬ 
ing to go by, it won’t be long 
before she is her usual chee¬ 
ry self. • 
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Mechanisation • an indnstriai ( 



Machinery and technology hold prime 
importance in industrial development. But 
is a child man enough to work with 


"Child labour i§ a sad rmality of our 
world. Whorovor H Is prcwtismdr H has to 
bo oliminalmd. Inducing childron to 
oduecOion is doarfy Iho moans to addovo 
this objoelivo." 


machinery 


why then are young children seen working 
with machines (not playthings). Why then 
are fun and joy snatched from their 
childhoods ? Why th en are they being put 
at jeopardy and risk ? Why ? 


- P.V. Naraslmha Rae 

I IliliV IMiWPVPr VI WWW 


"ExpMteduo ehUd labour wh or ovor It is 
practlsod is a moral outrago and an 
affront to human dignily." 

- P.A. Sanama 


Union Labour Wnlrtif 


LCT US ALL TRY TO PUT THEM IN SCHOOL 


c^ia CMM Labour (ProhMIioti & Regulation) Act, 1966. Except in the preoees of fvnllH^eBed woik pr reoiagn i eed aefiocN 
Caipet weaving • Cinder picking, cleaning of ash pits • Cement manufacfturing * 6011 ( 6 ^ operation oonatru^ion • Cloth P 
I cleaning • Printing * Cashew and cashewnut descaling and processing • SddeHng prooms kt electronid Ihiliustries 







vdopnenL not a eliilil's play. 



MINISTRY OF LABOUR 

(Government of India) 

LH'S GIVE THEM A CHANCE. 

_ THEY HAVE BUT ONE CHILDHOOD. 

'dMllat,cMdnnmnotptrmlaatftoMikinocci¥altamoono«nadwih. • Pamngir, goods, mi. Mnport by RaHway 
Dyofng, wOdU n g • Mamdacbiring of mmcbM, migloaiwio. lirawoda - findl imWng ■ Moa cubing, opiifling • Abattoin 


Apple 044/9SHyd Eng. 













NEVER-ENDING 


T he meeting is in the large pen¬ 
thouse above Anand Record¬ 
ing Studios in Bombay. Dev 
Anand, in a pink shin and 
maroon jeans, waits to be inter¬ 
viewed. It is the interviewer who is late 
for the appointment but the star manages 
a wide smile in greeting The electric 
energy is still there, the voice is as reson¬ 
ant and there is the old undisguised 
enthusiasm for newer ventures. 

Half a century in the limelight before 
and aft the camera, Dev Anand exhibits 
no intention of leaving it. The man who 
played the rct,nantic lead in Hum Ek 
Haiti way back in 1945 is confident of 
wooing audiences all over again in his 
latest film, Gangster, where he once 
more essays the role of leading man. The 
film is scheduled for release on 20 
October. 

"It is the urge in me to work that keeps 
me going," he says, sauntering around 
the room and adding, perfectly unneces¬ 
sarily, "1 can’t sit idle." 

"I am not a politician who just keeps 
on making promises," he continues. "I 
simply work." 

7'he cynical reference to politics may 
have something to do with the time, 
shortly after the fall ol the Janata govern¬ 
ment in 1979, when Dev Anand tried his 
hand in the affairs of state. A few film- 
folk ol the likes of Shalrughan Sinha and 
G.P. Sippy tloated the National Parly of 


which he was made the president. "The 
party folded up in less than two 
months," Dev remini.sccs. "It was not 
my cup of tea. Unless you can do someth 
ing for the country, unless you can 
change the entire system, it is not worth 
it. Either you become PM or you are not 
there. You have to be at the helm of 
affairs to do your job. 

to circa 1942. Dev Anand was 
“simply another arts graduate with 
no prospects of further education. But 
his hopes were far from dim, indeed they 
were fastened on the arc lights, and that 
is what brought the young man to the 



mWMv 



”Dev Anand is a creative person,” he 
says of himself. ”I take things from the 
world and return them in my own way" 

° 'S' 

'i 

si' 


city t)f dreams, Bombay. "I wanted to 
become an actor..." 

Like countless men before him, he 
was to realise painfully that that was not 
going to be ea.sy. "I struggled for two- 
and-a-half years, living all over the city 
in places unimaginable," Dev recalls. 
"Finally, I literally gatecrashed into Mr 
Baburao Pai’s office in Pune because I 


iSSfSS:ii 


heard that he was looking out for a hero; 
I knew I fitted the description to a T." 
Two days and a meeting with the direc¬ 
tor P.L. Santoshi later, his persistence 
paid off. He was granted an audition, dur- 



MILESTONES 

Sonic nims l)c\ 
Ainiiui sinn ed in 
nlonjj (he un\ 


Hum Ek Hain (1946) 
DevAnand’s first film 
in which he secured a 
role by the simple 
expedient of storming 
the offices of Prabhat 
Studios and demand¬ 
ing an audition. 


Scripted by Balraj 
Sahni, the film mark 
ed the directorial 
debut of Guru Dutt 
and became a trend¬ 


setter for the crime- 
thriller genre in 
Bollywood. 


Still from Guide 




Guide (1965) 

Friends tried to dis¬ 
suade Dev from tak¬ 
ing on a film where the 
heroine commits adul¬ 
tery, but he persever¬ 
ed with the project, to 
enormous success. 

Jewel Thief (1967) 
Another of the thriller 
genre with a twist in 
the tale, the film was a 
runaway hit. DevAna¬ 
nd’s costumes were 




























STORY 


Fifty years in cinema, but DevAnand 
continues as the hero ofall his films 



ing which he enacted a piece wntlen by 
writer-director K A Abbas which he 
had performed on stage The strategy 
worked and Dev Anand had the "great 
expenence" of being employed on a con¬ 


tract with Prabhat Studios (now convert¬ 
ed into the FTII) on a monthly salaiy of 
Rs400 

Soon, Dev’s became the lace that 
would make millions of women swoon 


"That was the way the world accepted 
me, as a romantic hero," says Dev "But 
I started growing as an actor Baazi and 
Taxi Dnver established me as a street 
bum, a jolly tramp, a romeo " 

But soon, he realised that it was the 
producer who decided what was to 
storm the box office, and that was when 
Nav Ketan was bom, literally, a 'new 
banner* The company’s insignia of a 
glowing lamp became famous as Baozi, 
directed by Dev’s fnend at Prabhat, 
Guru Dutt Padukone, won the gamble, 
as subsequently did Guide and Jewel 
Thief In the meantime, Dev had slowly 
realised that films were first a director’s 
medium Typically, that was what he 
promptly bee ame 

As actor, producer and director, Dev 
has made his share of the news in regard 
to his relationships with filmi women. 
He explains all that away rather disar¬ 
mingly "I worked with many beautiful 
ladies in many films I like beautiful 
girls a lot 1 also have a passion for unex¬ 
plored virgin locations " 

Sometimes, his obsession for the 
beautiful and the new has got him into 
trouble When he approached Parikshat 
Sahni with the proposition that his 
daughter (who is also Dev’s niece) work 
in his films, the only response he got was 
a cold stare "Had it been any other per¬ 
son but Devsaab," rages Pankshat even 
now, "1 would have thrown him down 



JnHumNatyawan 


imitated by every road¬ 
side Romeo. 

Hare Rama Hare 
Krishna (1972) 

Shot in Nepal with a 


zoom lens 

throughout, it criticis¬ 
ed the dangerous phi¬ 
losophy of the hippie 
cult. The film also laun¬ 
ched Zeenat Aman. 

Oes Pardes (1978) 

A hit film, with a silver 
jubilee run, it dealt 
with the plight of ille¬ 
gal Indian immigrants 
in the UK. It also starr¬ 
ed Tina Munim, ano¬ 
ther Oev discovery. 


Hum Nau|awautt986) 
Also featuring Richa 
SharmaandTabu,it 

The Gsngslercast 



described the goings- 
on in campus life and 
the effects of outside 
politics on 
adolescents. 

Gangster (to be 
released) 

Starring Oev Anand as 
a priest who is the 
sole witness to a rape 
and murder, becomes 
wrongly implicated in 
the Climes and turns 
gangster. 
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from ihe seventh floor." 

T he latest interest in Dev's life is 
Gangster. "1 am engrossed in it," he 
says. For one thing, there was the pro¬ 
blem with the Censor Board. "Initially, 
they gave me an ‘A’ certificate," 
recounts Dev, "but I refused to take it. 
Then they gave me an ‘A/U’ certificate 
with two cuts. I spoke to them about the 
cuts and was told to speak to Shakli 
Samanta, who would waive the cuts." 

Suddenly remembe¬ 
ring, Dev is galvanised 
into action. He calls up 
Samanta's office, but it is 
closed. Philo.sophically, 
he resumes talking about 
his latest venture. 

"It is about an innocent 
priest," he says, "the sole 
witness to a rape and mur¬ 
der who is accused and 
jailed. The ensuing pri¬ 
son term more than har¬ 
dens the God-fearing 
man, and he turns into a 
gangster to annihilate the 
gangster responsible for 
his ordeal." 

Hardly a new story, 
one would have thought, 
but the narrator insists on 
its originality. "Dev Ana- 
nd is a creative person," 
he sa) s, .speaking ol him¬ 
self in the third person as 
the inhabitants of Bolly¬ 
wood arc wont to do. "I 
take things from the 
world and give it back to 
them in my own way. 

Two years back, there 
was something on the 
front page of every news¬ 
paper, It happened in New Delhi. 
But the episode died down soon. Everyo¬ 
ne forgot atK)ut it, but Dev Anand did 
not. I started writing everything down 
on sheets of paper. Finally, they were 
condensed into the script of a film. 
Songs were added because the Indian 
masses love them, and there you have— 
Gangster —ready for a world premiere 
on October 18," he concludes with a flou¬ 
rish. "I will be celebrating my birthday 
this year (26 September). I never do it, 
but this year I have made an exception as 
this is my golden jubilee in Indian cine¬ 
ma. Then I will proceed to various parts 
of the wralStfor premieres there." 

GflHjM Mw ill first be premiered in 
Pune wh^lpev began his career. "Then 


I will be leaving for the United King¬ 
dom, where there will be three premie¬ 
res, in London, Birmingham and Man¬ 
chester, Then 1 will fly down to USA for 
eight premieres there. When I had been 
to New York in July,*influential Indian 
office-bearers from the National Federa¬ 
tion of Indians in America (NFIA) con¬ 
verged there and felicitated me and ask¬ 
ed me to premiere Gangster there too. 
So it was decided to have premieres in 
New York, Washington D.C., Dallas, 



Dev Anand will be—unusually for 
him—celebrating his birthday this 
year because it marks his golden 
jubilee in Indian cinema 


Los Angeles, San Francisco, Atlanta, 
Chicago and Houston." 

Arrangements have also been made 
by the NFIA for luminaries from Ameri¬ 
can cinema and politics to grace the occa¬ 
sion. "I also know a lot of Hollywood 
artistes. They, too, will be there," adds 
Dev. 

Of course, he insists, the moment the 
film is released he will cease to think of 
it, immersing himself almost immediate¬ 
ly in the next project at hand, for which 
he claims he already has the script 
prepared. 

As he talks, he leads the photographer 
round the editing room, his office, his 
penthouse, his lawn and his terrace too. 
Running through the lawns and shuttl¬ 


ing up and down the stairs, Dev poses 
for pictures. "This is the Navketan 
lamp," he explains, posing with the light 
in his life. 

Then we return to the penthouse and 
revert to Gangster. "All the people in 
my film are very enthusiastic, very hard¬ 
working," he says. "When I signed 
Mamta (Kulkarni) for the film, she was a 
newcomer. She just walked in with her 
portfolio and soon, I selected her. But 
this was before the Stardn.st controver- 
„ sy," he clarifies with a 
I mischievous grin. 

Manu Gargi (son of the 
I writer Balwant Gargi), 
g Aneeta Ayub, Navneet 
Nishan, Ameeta Nangia, 
kakesh Bedi, Alok Nath, 
Arjun and Sunil Kapoor 
arc others in the film 
apart from the villain Ajit 
and the hero Dev Anand, 
Sometimes, just some¬ 
times, Dev Anand the 
actor takes precedence 
over the producer and 
director. On one such 
occasion he agreed to 
work in a film called 
Return Of The Jewel 
Thief. "It is a good film," 
he says. "It is not exactly 
a sequel, but the charac¬ 
ters are made so as to 
remind you of the origi¬ 
nal. One day, a writer 
approached me with a 
script to produce it. But I 
was too tied up with 
Gangster to oblige. 
Soon, T.P. Agarwal beca¬ 
me the producer of the 
film and Ashok Tyagi 
took over as a director, 
and then I decided to act. I am just being 
paid as an actor to do the film. I am basi¬ 
cally playing an extension of what I was 
doing there in the original." 

Clearly, Dev believes his life in cine¬ 
ma bears retelling. He is now busy 
assembling pieces of his work over 
those 50 years in order to weave them 
into a documentary called Dev Anand — 
50 Glorious Years In Cinema. 

"It’s been a great time," he says, sum¬ 
ming up his own celluloid story. 

Is he speaking, suddenly and uncha¬ 
racteristically, in the past tense? No, that 
was just in the manner of speaking. Dev 
Anand has many busy years ahead of 
him, making — what else? — films. • 
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Let s make 
things better. 

Anyone who makes anything is driven by a common 
instinct. 

From the infant attempting its first Scribble to 
the multinational manufacturer. 

It is an instinct as fundamental as taking your 
next breath. 

It is taking the next step and making whatever it 
is you are making, better. 

As we seek to understand, we create, we enhance. We progress. 

And as we do so, we make the world a better place. 

Whether we are infants making better drawings, scientists making 
better medicines, governments making better laws, manufacturers 
making better products. 

All are making someone somewhere somehow happier. 

So, when people say "Let’s make things better", they speak from the head. 

And from the heart. 



We at Philips will strive to embrace this duality. In everything we do. 

In all our dealing with our customers, our suppliers, our shareholders and 
all who share our planet. 


And while we've long been known for making better things, perhaps from 
now on we’ll be known for making things better. 





J. D. Tirtimcr - President CEO 



ART 


View from the galleiy 

A preview ofCIMA ’s first exhibition to be held 
in Delhi 


Red Valley Frogs Pondby 
Bhagwan Chavan 

T he images come hurtling at you 
from all directions, clamouring for 
attention, and it is a while before 
one can view each painting individually. 
But a preview of ‘Autumn Exhibition’, 
the Calcutta-based Centre for Intematio- 
tional Modem Art’s 
(CIMA) first exhibition 
in Delhi, makes it clear 
the show /ims to have 
something to please 
everybody. 

There is enough here 
for the aficionado who 
wants to enjoy the latest 
that the acknowledged 
masters of contemporary 
Indian art have to offer, 
as well as for the one 
eager to trace the evolu¬ 
tion of the new talents. At 
one end of the wide 
spectrum there are cano¬ 
nised artists like K.G. 

Subramanyan, Shuvapra- 
sanna, Bikash Bhat- ALongWi 
tacharjee, .logen Chow- 
dhury, Prabhakar M. 

Kolte and Arun Bose. ^ 
while the other features 
comparatively younger 
entrants like Asis Ghosh 
and Bhagwan Chavan 
together with some of the 
newest stars on the hori¬ 
zon such as Baiju PartHan 
and Anjum Singh. 

The works of the 
senior artists prove, once 
more, why they retain 
their stellar positions 
today. There are no dra¬ 
matic departures in treat¬ 
ment from what has come 
to be recognised as theirparticular 
styles, yet nothing is repetitive. Bikash 
Bhattacharjee's Rajani and Christina 
share an unmistakeable sisterhood with 
his other women, but that does not 
detract their individualism. Suhas 


Roy excels with his Face-1 and 
Face-ll — two stunning portrayals of 
Tagore and Christ that break with the 
cliched images of the past. 

Arun Bose is exhibiting with CIMA 
for the first time, and this exhibition is 
certainly richer because of him. A Lonf^ 
Wall, Solitude and King Bird are force¬ 
ful compositions that compel attention 



A Long Wa//by Arun Bose 


‘Autumn Exhibition’ 
makes it clear that the 
show aims to please 
everybody 


Lovers by Baiju Parthan 


both for their skilful use of colour and 
for the associations they evoke. Bhag¬ 
wan Chavan’s canvases virtually explo¬ 
de with bright colours — Red Valley 
Frogs Pond exults in them—but this rio¬ 
tous profusion never disturbs the delica¬ 


te balance of the painting. 

Notwithstanding the wizardry of the 
established anists, it is the unexpected 
brilliance of the works of the newer ones 
that IS the high point of this exhibition. 
Baiju Parthan, a Bombay-based artist lar¬ 
gely unknown to the rest of India, is a 
happy discovery' indeed What marks 
this young artist’s remarkable works are 
nFftAsisROY use of earth 

tones to create pictures 
which are not, as one 
would expect, muted in 
effect, but luminous in 
their intensity. Another 
characteristic of Par¬ 
than’s work is his use of 
mythological subjects. 
Lovers, for example, is 
strongly reminiscent of 
Adam and Eve, the origi¬ 
nal lovers, with the man 
reaching out for what 
looks like a fruit above 
them. Is this, then, the cru¬ 
cial moment before the 
Fall ? The strange animal 
figure resem bling a tiger 
that can be seen in the pai¬ 
r’s vicinity heightens the 
, sujggestion of violence lu' 
IDltlOn rking in the background. 

that the 

daughter of renowned 
plCHSC artists Paramjit and Arpi- 
jy ta Singh, will perhaps 

^ always face the difficulty 

— that the progeny of 

illustrious parents have 
to, namely being judged 
not on her own merit but 
in comparison with them. 
The young artist, 
however, seems to be con¬ 
scious of the problem, 
than and nothing that she has 

exhibited here can be 
traced. back to either of her par¬ 

ents. I Play With Bottles, with its skilful 
execution of a childish theme, is one of 
her works that promise the arriv al of a 
significant new artist on the scene. • 
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SHUBHRA GUPTA 


Bad boys, 



boys 


But on television, they're still fewer than their feminine counterparts 


In last week's episode 
of F(irampant (Zee), 
Neena Gupta was fat, 
^ ‘ . V pregnant and very, 

K ' very erolchely. You 

eould put It down to 
the bulk on 

tummy, or you could attribute her state 
to her wicked brother who is not only a 
prize villain, but an unrepentant one, to 
boot. 

Bloody hell, he grinds 
out. (That IS one of his 
favourite expressions, 
and he uses it at least 
twice in each episode ) 

He IS in prison, but it 
doesn't bother him. If 
you say you are sorry, we 
are prepared to withdraw 
charges, chorus his bro¬ 
ther (Anil Dhawan look¬ 
ing old and haggard) and 
sister (Neenaji as already 
desenbed). He scoffs. He 
curls his lip, and says: 
you will put your head on 
my feet and Leg 
forgiveness 

His wife (Shagufta 
All, also pregnant, but 
thinner than Neena) asks 
him to reconsider. But 
the man is not willing to 
budge. 

Mohan Bhandari 
makes being bad very 
attractive. He wears his 
sheepskin with Hair and 
keeps showing glimpses | 
of wolf whenever he 
thinks it necessary. If Whe 
people get in his way, he 
has no hesitation in bump- WICK 

ing them off. WOHI^ 

He did his father in, ear- 
ly on in the serial. He tn- CXoJ 

ed to do the same to an 
inconvenient female whom he had sedu¬ 
ced, and who turned up on his doorstep 
with his baby. He has connections with 
the underworld, he has his eye firmly on 
the main chance, and he is altogether a 


nasty bit of goods. 

Whenever he is on screen, he gives 
off such an aura ol' badness, the good 
guys are completely overshadowed. 
Now it appears that he might be in tor a 
change of heart- there’s a lawyer who is 
determined to nail him. and the more we 
see the determined lace of Rupa Gangu¬ 
ly (yes, the very same one who played 
Draupadi in Mahahharat. which is cur¬ 


DUROA PRASAD 



When it conies to unabashed 
wickedness in TV fiction, the 
women outclass the men. For 
example, see Neena Gupta 


rently being rerun on Metro), we get the 
feeling he may have met his nemesis. 

Bhandari played the benevolent king 
in Mrignayani some yeais ago, and he 
has played the straight guy in quite a 


number of serials since, but he is much 
better when he is up to no good. In 
Ciumraah, Neena's serial on Metro 
which began as soon as her Darti was 
wrapped up, he is again a truly bad lot, 
and he is doing it with a great deal of 
enjoyment 

He IS, in fact, the only one giving the 
other bad guy, Avtar Gill, a run for his 
money. Other than these two and a few 
Stray examples, there are not that many 
unabashedly wicked men in TV fiction. 
The women outnumber and outclass 
them all the way: you just have to see the 
unholy glee with which Navneet 
Nishaan, bettei knowm as Tara, llings a 
burning match at a man soaked in gasoli¬ 
ne, and watches him bum (Atu/aaz, on 
Zee) to see what I mean. 

When you see Neena Gupta in 
Parampara and Gumraah (she’s a 
rookie lawyer in this one, and het one- 
on-one conversations with thegodGana- 
pati are a delight), you begin to wish she 
had never thought about a chat show. As 
a hostess, she is totally inept, and the 
show IS rank bad television. 

Something else which is a sheer waste 
ol time IS It 's My Show (Zee). In it, a 
young fellow who seemingly has preten¬ 
sions of being the(/c.N/ answer to McCau- 
lay Culkin, goes about trying to chat up 
celebrities. The boy tries hard, so do the 
celebs, but nothing prevents it from 
being a colossal bore. 

Last week, it was Ayesha Jhulka’s 
turn. The host and Ms Jhulka were to be 
seen strolling by the seaside, desperately * 
trying to make conversation, which 
went something like this: 

Host: Which is your favourite movie? 

Jhulka: Oh, quite a few... 

Then there would follow scenes from 
those movies. 

Host: Who are your favourite stars? 

Jhulka: Oh, several... 

Then there would follow songs with 
the co-stars. It went on like this, and by 
the lime it got over we had come to know 
that the boy wonder doesn't intend 
embracing films as a full-time career. 

We sincerely hope he doesn't change 
his mind. • 
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V. GANGADHAR 


AN EXERCISE IN 

FUTILITY 

Narasimha Rao fails to weed out corrupt ministers from his 
Cabinet in the latest reshuffle 


® ' last there was the 

much-awaited Cabi- 
, net reshuffle which 
turned out to be no 
, reshuffle at all but the 
addition of more mini- 

- - - - - . sters many of whom 

are totally unknown to the people. The 
media were proved wrong as none of the 
Cabinet-level heavyweights, including 
railway minister Jaffer Sharief, were 
dropped to undertake party work. 

The media comments made depress¬ 
ing reading. It was clear that merit and 
hard work were never considered for 
inclusion in the ministry. Ministers were 
apparently chosen either to please some¬ 
one or send warning signals to someone 
else’ The Times of India quoted minister 
of slate in the Prime Minister’s Office 
(PMO) Bhuvanesh Chaturvedi exul¬ 
ting, "It’s a war Cabinet!" What sort of 
war? Against poverty, illiteracy and ter- 
ronsm? Or against Aijun Singh and 
N.D. Tiwari? 

According to The Economic Times, 
the reshuffle signalled to the Congressm¬ 
en fhat the Prime Minister was in full 
command. Crowed The Times of India: 
"If the mammoth efforts proved 
anything, it is that the Prime Minister 
has brilliantly manoeuvred to establish 
his supremacy within the party while 
simultaneously ensuring his saleability 
as the consensus prime ministerial candi¬ 
date in the event of a hung Parliament." 

It was also difficult to agree with The 
Pioneer*5 assessment that the Prime 
Minister, by effecting this major reshuf¬ 
fle, had sent out an "unmistakeable 
signal that he is leaving nothing to chan¬ 
ce and Is preparing in right earnest to 
face the forthcoming general elections 
with determination". 




JAGDISHYADAV 

If that was so, how 
many of those inducted 
into the Cabinet will be 
able to win from their con¬ 
stituencies in the next 
Lok Sabha polish How 
many can campaign effec- 
tively for party candida¬ 
tes in other constituen¬ 
cies? Further, the media 
had been constantly carp¬ 
ing on the "refusal" of 
some of the senior Cabi- 


4il 

The Indian Express 
editorial on 
Narasimha Rao's 
Cabinet expansion 
said: "Unless he 
(Rao) uses his 
prerogative and 
drops the unwanted 
ministers, the 
present exercise 
will carry little 
meaning" 


net ministers to resign 
and take up party work. If 
the Prime Minister was 
unable to persuade or 
even force the ministers 
to do his bidding, how 
can the induction of so 
many unknowns be view¬ 
ed as an indication of "his 
strength"? 

The Indian Express 
editorial on the additions 
to the Cabinet made more 
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SCORP NEWS 



Jayalalltha at her son’s weilcling: the affair turned out to be a 
bit of an antl-cllmax 


sense: "Unless he uses his prerogative 
and drops the unwanted ministers, the 
present exercise will carry little 
meaning." 


The Wedding of the 
Century 


How many guests, one lakh or two 
lakh? What was the total expenditure, 
Rs 50 crore or Rs 150 crore? Were the 
four horses which drew the chariot can 7 - 
ing the bridegroom to the marriage 
venue Saudi Arabian or from local 
Saidapet? 

Well, take your pick. The media tied 
themselves into knots describing the 
Wedding of the Century in Madras. 
After all that hoo-ha, Rasheeda Bhagal 
of the Indian Express had to declare that 
the Sudhakaran-Sathyalakshmi wedd¬ 
ing turned out to be a bit of an 
anti-climax. 

Can you really believe that after read¬ 
ing the millions of words on the wed¬ 
ding? The Sunday Times even earned a 
front-page editorial which, I felt, was 
totally unwarranted. Rasheeda Bhagat 
mentioned that the policemen at the 
venue of the wedding were unfailingly 
polite, the arrangements were excellent 
and (believe it or not!) Jayalaliiha, in 
fact, looked channing and dignified 
with a "Vermillion bindi on her 
forehead". 

Even The Pioneer which went to the 
extent of consulting a psychiatrist to 
find out what drove JayaJalitha to such 
lengths of ostentation ("!s it justacase of 


having a queen-si/.e ego, thi% compul¬ 
sion of her wanting to leave such firm 
but dubious footprints upon Tamil histo¬ 
ry?") finally admitted that the haarat of 
the much-talked about wedding proved 
to be a rather "tame affair". 

The Hindu, deliberately or otherwise, 
underplayed the entire event. Most of 
the happenings on the wedding front 
were relegated to page four. The day 
after the wedding, The Hindu carried on 
Its inside pages the photograph of a prot¬ 
est demonstration against the wedding 
along with the wedding pics. It also went 
poetic with a box item ciurying an anti¬ 


ostentation theme poem by TV film 
producer Dr S.|Kjrishnaswamy: 

Alas’ I am witness today 
To vulgar shameful decay 
In this proud stretch of land 
A gaudy event posing as grand 
Demoniac is the mythical term 
Filthy wealth relives the medieval 
Cinc-maya visits the unreal 
Dr Channa! Please save Chennai 
From the tyranny of this ‘Annai’. 


Last respects ___ 

The Bombay papers, unfortunately, 
failed to rise to the occasion and pay pro¬ 
per tributes to music director Salil Chow- 
dhury, who had a long association with 
the Hindi film industry. The Sunday 
Observer, which carried a tribute from 
Hrishikesh Mukherjee, was an 
exception. 

But The Pioneer, The Hindustan 
Times and The Telegraph fared much 
better. The Pioneer's tribute was the 
most extensive, NT's highly personal 
and The Telegraph carried a piece from 
Basu Bhattacharya. 

On Punjab chief minister Beant 
Singh’s assassination, the Tribune stole 
the show^ both on the pictorial and writ¬ 
ing side. Hari Jaisingh’s front-page edi¬ 
torial was sincere, newsy and rightly pre¬ 
dicted the emergence of Harcharan Brar 
as the next chief minister. • 


TARAPADA BANERJEE 


The Bombay 
papers, 
unfortunately, 
foiled to rise to the 
occasion and pay 
proper tributes to 
music director SalH 
Choivdhunr,wlio 
hadaiong 
association with the 
Hindi film indusby 
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Stage presence 

Six years since he wrote his first play, Mahesh Dattani is widely 
acknowledged as the contemporary voice of urban India 


S ome years ago, Mahesh 
Daltani did the rounds of 
newspaper offices in Bom¬ 
bay, armed with invitations 
to his play. Dam e Like A 
Man. "Uh, uh, leave the card with us," 
said most of the features editors, "we’ll 
place it in the engagements’ column". 

"Any chance of a preview?" persisted 
the budding playwright. 

One of the august persons he’d 
approached retorted that he should consi¬ 
der himself very fortunate if he got a 
review. 

Dance Like A Man was staged by 
Lilette Dubey and Sita Rama's Primeti¬ 
me in Delhi recently, six years since Dat¬ 
tani wrote it. Most of the publications 
didn’t just review it, they raved about it. 
"Intellectually stimulating", "powerful" 
and "brilliantly written" were some of 
the phrases the critics employed to 
'describe the play. One reviewer even 
advised readers; "Don’t miss it." 

Where Dattani can be singled out 
from Indian writers in Fmghsh today is 
that where most of them have penned 
novels, he has opted for the dramatic 
form of composition And in the five 
plays in which he has handled the chang¬ 
ing issues concerning post-Independent 
Indian society, he has received the com¬ 
plete empathy of the present generation 
of urbanites. 

Dattani w'rites English exactly the 
way his Indian audience speaks the 
language, he gets under the skin of his 
characters so well that they come alive, 
and he talks about the issues that con¬ 
cern them so forcefully that he often cuts 
too close to the bone. 

He achieves all this under the cloak of 
humour. Beneath the wisecracks, 
however, are stark stories of the dimini¬ 
shing mores of a generation. Dattani 
structures his plays around a family (as 



Mahesh Dattani: an intellectually 
stimulating playwright 
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ate to the society around them, and they 
fight, bicker and worry about issues 
which concern us all. 

W ith his boyish face and slim build, 
Dattani looks a decade younger 
than his 37 years Born into an upper 
middle-class Gujarat: business family, 
he remembers his first exposure to 
theatre being a whodunnit Gujarati thril¬ 
ler. ’’Other than that, and the Shakespea¬ 
re studied m school, I had no other expe¬ 
rience in theatre," he sav.s. 


filled with lun - he contcsscs that by 
the end ol the evening, he "desperately 
wanted to be part of the action" 

His enthusiasm saw him auditioning 
for all the plays that were to be staged in 
Bangalore. After innumerable attempts, 
he bagged a ‘role' as part of a chorus. 
"Finally, when I got a role with two 
lines, I was thrilled." he says. 

It’s something of an irony that Dattani 
has just returned from the liS, after play¬ 
ing the lead in Terrence Mcnally’ s A Per¬ 
fect Ganes/i, a play about two troubled 



the smallest unit of society) and delves 
into larger issues, in the style of Arthur 
Miller, through interaction between the 
characters. For instance, the acidic 
repartee between a son and his father 
(whose last testament is the basis of 
Where There Is A Will) may seem 
straight out of a family comedy on the 
surface, but at the core, it is a sad talc of 
greed. 

D attani’s contribution came not a 
moment too soon since, for a long 
time, most English 
theatre groups in the 
country had depended 
almost exclusively on the 
works of people like Neil 
Simon, whose characters 
and concerns had nothing 
to do with the Indian 
ethos. 

None can speak better 
about this than Dattani 
himself, who was part 
and — in .some ways — a 
product of English 
theatre which survived 
on plays written by fore¬ 
igners and talked about 
issues which had abso¬ 
lutely no relevance to an 
Indian audience. "Presen¬ 
ting an English play," he 
says, "meant going over 
to the British Council 
library, picking up a play, 
calling up friends to form 
the cast, rehearsing for a 
few weeks and then stag¬ 
ing the whole thing." 

"I feel English theatre can become 
effective in the country/ only when it 
identifies with the audience." As far for 
the thematic content of Indian drama in 
English, he says playwrights should not 
only set them in their own social milieu 
but also draw heavily from it. ’’In Ameri¬ 
ca, writers are really hungry for issues 
today. Here, you cross the street and 
there is one staring you in the face," he 
says. "If there have not been many 
English plays written about present Indi¬ 
an society, it is because doing English 
plays in the country has never meant thin¬ 
king about life around us." 

That is not a criticism that can be level¬ 
led against Dattani. Most of his fictiti¬ 
ous families arc Gujaratis—just as his 
own is — they speak English the way 
most Indians do (a woman in one of his 
plays says, "My head is going round, 
round, round"), they are rooted in and rel¬ 


Dance Like A Man 
(pix dhows 
Siddhaitha Basu 
and Lilette Dubey 
in the Primetime 
production) 
received rave 
r^ewdinDc^lhi 

How he got involved in theatre seems 
almost farcical. "When I was in college, 
a friend invited me to see an English 
play and to the greenroom party follow¬ 
ing it," he says. Although he does not 
say what attracted him more — the play 
must have been mediofTe and the party 


friends travelling in India. Reviews of 
his performance drew attention to his 
"melodic voice" and "benign, faintly 
comic stage presence". 

The younger Dattani, after his first 
taste of the stage, branched off into direc¬ 
ting, and like every other director of 
English plays at the time, staged a nurn- 
bci of clever Western productions, inclu¬ 
ding Woody Allen’s God, which was a 
hit since it was replete with witty lines. 

Soon, however, Dattani was assailed 
with the feeling that he should do more 
meaningful theatre. So he set up a 
theatre group called Play Pen, whose 
first production was — what could be 
more serious than Greek drama? — Euri- 
pedes’ Hippolytus. When critics panned 
it, Dattani reverted to the tried and tested 
formula: when in doubt, do a Neil 
Simon. He staged Star-Spangled 
Banner had the crowds coming in. 
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y then, however, he had became 
interested in writing. When Ashok 
Mandanna, who had the best theatre cre¬ 
dentials in Bangalore, held a workshop, 
Dattani wrote his first playlet. A 
15-nninute presentation, it probed the 
social life of a middle-class couple as 
they went about deciding who among 
their friends and acquaintances should 
receive Diwali greeting cards. 

"Critics devoted one paragraph to my 


seciMid play. As a student of the Bharat 
Nalyam exponent Krishna Rao, Dattani 
woke up to the disparagement society 
reserved for male dancers and thought it 
would be a good subject for a play. He 
was right, as it turned out, and when it 
was staged in Bombay, none other than 
Alyque F^adamsee went backstage to tell 
Dattani after the .show, "It was brilliant" 
The friendship between the theatre 
doyen and the playwright led to the third 



Final Solutiona, wxIilNt it the suggei^tion 
of Padamsee, bec^SM? sci ^iltroversial in 
the light of the demoliildn of the Babri 
Masjid that it had to wait a year to be 

staged 


playlet," he rememhers. "And they used 
it to tear up my piece. That hurt me very 
much and 1 gave up writing. 1 even stopp¬ 
ed working on Where There Ls A Will, 
my full-length play of which I had com¬ 
pleted ten pages," 

What brought Dattani back to writing 
was the opinion of a few theatre friends. 
"One day, a few of us got together at my 
office to decide on what to stage next," 
he recalls, "1 took out my ten pages of 
Where There Is A Will and they began 
reading it aloud. Within the first two 
pages, they were all laughing." 

Convinced by his friends that he 
should complete the play, Dattani went 
ahead and staged it. The result: critics 
gave it mixed reviews but the audience 
loved it. 

Then he came across a subject for his 


play, Tara. Dattani came across the idea 
for the play—about the relationship bet¬ 
ween a pair of twins — while browsing 
through a medical journal. He wrote a 
rough draft and took it to Padamsee. The 
letter liked the emotionally appealing 
play so much that he told Dattani to com¬ 
plete it, Tara, too, went on to become 
another victory for Dattani. 

Though the three plays were well 
received, Dattani felt he had to take up a 
subject which would "really sock it to 
people". One day. while sitting at the 
popular Koshy’s coffee shop in Bangalo¬ 
re, and mulling over a scene he had wit¬ 
nessed as a house guest, he came up with 
the idea for Bravely Fought The Queen. 

The play, which laid bare the frustrat¬ 
ed dreams and desires of the individual 
members of a middle-class joint family. 


led many to compare Dattani to Ibsen, 
fhe young playwright, who makes no 
such claims, says he has read only two of 
Ib.sen’s works. 

B ut the most imporiant play Dattani 
has written is undoubtedly Final 
Solutions. "The idea came from Aly¬ 
que," says Dattani. "This was when the 
Babri Ma.sjid was still an issue in Parlia¬ 
ment. He asked why don’t 1 write some¬ 
thing about the communal issue I said I 
could not since I do not know much 
about it." 

Padamsee organised tor some theatre 
people to improvise on the theme and 
Dattani was struck by the dramatic possi¬ 
bilities. He decided to wnte the play and 
began work by reading books like Free¬ 
dom At Midnight and ihe Muslim 
Psyche besides poring over newspaper 
reports. He also interviewed a Muslim 
family which had sheltered a Hindu 
youth in Mysore during the communal 
riots following the Rath Yatra. 

By the time Final Solutions was ready 
to be staged, the Babri Masjid had been 
destroyed and the play became con¬ 
troversial. Dattani had to wait for more 
than a year to finally stage it. And when 
it was, the staging became an event and 
the play highly appreciated. 

It’s been three years since Dattani 
wrote Final Solutions. But he has been 
busy. Besides managing the family agen¬ 
cy in the packaging business and carry¬ 
ing on the exptm of herbal cosmetics, he 
has been writing for television and cine¬ 
ma. His script for Pankuj Paiashcr’s 
Hum, Turn Aur Woh, starring Pooja 
Bhatt, Raveena Tandon and Sanjay 
Kapoor, is being shot and he is working 
on another idea for a film by Govind 
Nihalani. Between these, he has also 
written a TV serial for Ashok Thakeria 
(who made Beta) which may go on the 
floors shortly. 

He is also seriously toying with the 
idea of writing a novel, besides working 
on a play for Padamsee. "It is still in the 
concept stage," says Dattani, "but it will 
be about arranged marriages". 

We are clearly going to hear a lot 
more from Dattani because, once he suc¬ 
ceeds in establishing a career as a writer, 
he plans to wind up the family business 
and concentrate only on writing. The 
man who offered a mirror to a genera¬ 
tion of Indians while looking at it him¬ 
self, sits back and sighs: "It has been 
quite a journey since my round of the 
newspaper offices in Bombay." • 

OmiI# Luikm9h/Bmtig»iar9 
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SHOWING SUPPORT: State industries minister R, V. Deshpande coming out of Central Jail after visitin}^ J. Vasudevan 

Courting trouble 

The imprisonment of a senior IAS officer for contempt of court snowballs 
into a major controversy in the state 


____- , ™ ^ landmark Supreme 

Court order sentenc¬ 
ing an IAS officer in 
Karnataka to one 
monlirs simple impn- 
sonment for contempt 
MBHUHNI of court has snowbaM- 

KAKNATAKA ed into a major 

controversy. 

Last month, a division Bench compri¬ 
sing Justice K Ramaswamy and Justice 
B.L. Hansana ruled that the Karnataka 
housing and urban development sccrcta- 
i-y J. Vasudevan be jailed for a month for 
defying the apex court’s order to promo¬ 
te T.R. Dhananjaya as chief engineer in 
the Bangalore City Corporation (BCC). 
This judgement stunned the Karnataka 
government and the state bureaucracy, 
as never before had an IAS officer been 
put behind bars for such an offence. 
Moreover, Vasudevan had distinguish¬ 
ed himself as an honest and upright 
official. 

On 14 September, the day Vasude¬ 
van’s jail term was to begin, a mercy peti¬ 


tion was filed to the Supreme Court. 
But, to no avail. The division Bench 
announced that there were no grounds 
for any further review. This effectively 
ended all hopes of the IAS officer — 
lodged at the Central Jail in Bangalore 
— getting off lightly. 

To begin with, the case was nothing 
unusual. T.R. Dhananjaya, an engineer 
in the BCC, had been nursing a grouse 
for years after being regularly passed 
over for promotion. Another engineer 
D. Dase Gowda, who was deputed from 
the public works department (PWD), 
earned Dhananjaya’s ire when he was 
appointed chief engineer over the latter. 

Dhananjaya and some others then con¬ 
tested the appointment of Dase Gowda 
to the BCC in 1979. In 1991, the High 
Court ruled that Dase Gowda be reinstat¬ 
ed in the PWD. When the government 
sought to bypass the order, a contempt 
of court petition was filed. 

Later, when Dase Gowda retired, he 
moved the Supreme Court regarding his 
retirement benefits. In February 1993, 


ihe Supreme Court held lhal as far as reii- j 
rement benefits were concerned, Dase 
Gowda should be treated as an 
employee of the BCC. 

Dhananjaya then sought a clarifica¬ 
tion regarding his position. Me maintain¬ 
ed that if he had not been overlooked in 
favour of Dase Gowda, he ought to have 
got his next promotion as executive engi¬ 
neer in 1979 itself. And by the time the 
Supreme Court clarified in 1993, he clai¬ 
med he ought to have become chief 
engineer. 

The corporation council, taking a cue 
from the Supreme Court’s directive 
favouring Dhananjaya, then passed a 
resolution in 1993, created the post of 
an additional chief engineer and forward¬ 
ed it to the government. But the state 
government did not act on it. 

In 1994, Dhananjaya filed a contempt 
of court petition against J. Vasudevan, 
secretary, housing and urban develop¬ 
ment. for not implementing the corpora¬ 
tion’s resolution in accordance with the 
Supreme Court iirder. 
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The great 
dictator 


When the matter came up before the 
court on 10 May, 1995, Vasudevan ask¬ 
ed for two months time to implement the 
order. The state government then rewor¬ 
ked the seniority list and retained Dha- 
nanjaya as superintending engineer. Jt 
also found fault with the corporation 
counciTs resolution regarding creating a 
chief engineer’s post for him. Dhanan- 
jaya refused to accept the post of superin¬ 
tending engineer and approached the 
Supreme Court once again. 

This time, the court took a tough stan- 



_ 

IN THE LINE OF FIRE: < liicf minister 


Deve Gowda 

cc. In August, the division Bench of the 
apex court sentenced Vasudevan to a 
month's simple imprisonment for con¬ 
tempt of court for not creating a post of 
chief engineer for Dhananjaya. 

The same afternoon, Vasudevan did 
pass the necessary orders for creating 
the posi <ind appointing Dhananjaya. 
But this did nothing to change the divi¬ 
sion Bench's mind In a strongly- 
worded order, the Bench announced that 
the concerned olTieers had ' deliberately 
made concerted cflorts to disobey the 
orders and deny benefits to the petition¬ 
er. We are left w ilh no option but to hold 
that the respondent has deliberately and 
wilfully, with an intent to defeat the 
orders of this court, passed the impugn¬ 
ed order 

The sentence against Vasudevan 
shocked the government. The Janata 
Dal regime filed a icview petition which 
was promptly rejected by the court. 
Chief minister H.D. Deve Gowda then 
dashed to Delhi to try and prevail upon 
President Shankar Dayal Sharrna to 
grant a mercy pica pardoning the officer. 
Supported by his Cabinet colleagues. 


Gowda tried to convince the Union 
home ministry. But in vain. With the Pre¬ 
sident keeping mum, Vasudevan had no 
choice but to surrender to the police on 
13 September. 

Vasudevan has had a steady stream of 
visitors bureaucrats and politicians 
alike—dropping in at the Central Jail to 
express .solidarity with him. And 
although the state government has made 
it clear that it is backing Vasudevan to 
the hilt, this affair has landed chief mini¬ 
ster Deve Gowda in a spot. 

Following Vasudevan’s arrest, 
the Karnataka Assembly witnessed ugly 
scenes with the Opposition uniting 
against the ruling Janata Dal. The Oppo¬ 
sition, holding Deve Gowda responsible 
for Vasudevan’s plight, has even deman¬ 
ded the CM’s resignation. 

A Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) dele¬ 
gation, led by the leader of the Opposi¬ 
tion, B.S. Yediyurappa, even submitted 
a memorandum to Governor Khurshid 
Alam Khan, accusing the Deve Gowda 
government of "intentionally belittling 
the Supreme Court". According to 
senior Congress(l) leader Mallikarjun 
Kharge, Vasudevan had been unfortuna¬ 
te to be made a scapegoat to cover up for 
the chief minister’s careles.sness. 

The general consensus in the state 
regarding Vasudevan is that he is an 
honest, upright bureaucrat. According 
to service rules, he s likely to be suspend¬ 
ed after his jail term is over. This would 
probably mark the end of a distinguish¬ 
ed career. 

This has upset IAS officers in the 
stale who contend that the case is a glar^ 
ing example of "judicial arbitrariness" 
They have already passed a resolution in 
support of Vasudevan. But they are not 
loo sure how to go about helping him. In 
fact, another IAS officer, Swatantra 
Rao, did Vasudevan’s cause more harm 
than good when he approached Judge 
Ramaswamy at his residence to plead 
his colleague’s case. Ramaswamy look 
strong exception to this and ordered that 
the incident be recorded in Rao’s annual 
confidential report. 

Following all this, the IAS officers in 
the state insist that there is an urgent 
need for open debate on public policy 
and the issue of collective responsibility 
in decision-making. 

So, even as J. Vasudevan resigns him¬ 
self to spending a month behind bars, his 
colleagues in the state are an angry lot, 
and the slate political situation is becom¬ 
ing volatile. • 

Smndhym M^ndofuca/Bangalore 


Mayawati's 
high-handedness in 
dealing with the state 
bureaucracy could land 
her in big trouble 

"I wanted to become a 
collector, but maimi- 
var Kanshi Ramji told 
me that he would put 
me on a pedestal 
where collectors 
UTTAR would take orders 

PRADESH from me." These 

words were uttered by 

chief minister Mayawati soon after she 
stormed to power in Uttar Pradesh. 

Now, nearly four months later, the 
stormy petrel of the Bahujan Sarnaj Par¬ 
ty (BSP) truly finds herself on a very lof¬ 
ty ‘pedestal’. And especially while deal¬ 
ing with senior bureaucrats in the stale, 
Mayawati never loses an opportunity to 
show them who the boss really is. 

But what began as snubbing of senior 
officials in public, has now taken the 
form of sudden and erratic transfers and 
even suspensions. And, in most such 
cases, actions against officials have 
been taken on most flimsy grounds. This 
belies Mayawati’s much-touted claim of 
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providing "clean" administration. 

So far, Mayawati has reshuffled near¬ 
ly 60 per cent of the 450-strong conting¬ 
ent of IAS officers in the state and an 
equally large number of IPS officers — 
quite unprecedented in the state’s histo¬ 
ry. And, Mayawati bailers insists that it 
is the honest and upright officers who 
are geting the axe while the conupt ones 
are being promoted and offered lucra¬ 
tive jobs. 

Now, the unceremonious ouster of 
former chief secretary Brijendra Sahay 
from his official residence has stunned 
the state bureaucracy. An IAS officer of 
the 1%2 batch, Sahay held the top 
bureaucratic post in the state till three 
weeks alter Mayawati became the chief 
minister. But then, she forced another 
officer of the same batch, Mata Prasad, 
to relinquish his post as Union social 
welfare sccretar>' in New Delhi and take 
over from Sahay. 

Currently the chairman of the state’s 
key financial inslituiion, Pardeshiya 
Industrial and Investment Corporation, 
Sahay had, in fact, vacated his official 
bungalow' on 31 August, in accordance 
with his commitment to his successor 
Mata Prasad. But as he was not allotted a 
suitable accommodation, he chose to 
stay on at a guest house and made a for¬ 
mal request that he be allowed to leave 
some of his belongings in the rear poi- 
lion of (he official bungalow he had 
vacated 

vSahay told Simian, "The alternative 
accommodation providec' to me was 

DUMPED: former UP chief secretory 
Bnjendni Saha\ heoic evicted 
from his official him^aUm' 



below my entitlement, besides being 
highly unsuitable from the security and 
privacy point of view. So, I had made a 
request to the estate department to allot 
me another house." 

But instead, officials or the estate 
department chose to forcibly throw his 
belongings out of the official bungalow. 
By the time Saliay rushed to the spot, 
most of his belongings had been dump¬ 
ed into a truck. And no one quite knew 
where the truck was to have gone with 
his belongings. 

Humiliated by an administration he 
headed until a few weeks back, Sahay is 
too stunned to react. Curiously, Mata 
Prasad has feigned ignorance about the 
whole affair. He even tendered an apolo¬ 
gy to Sahay over telephone. "You know, 
nobcxly listens to me," Prasad is suppos¬ 
ed to have told his predecessor. 

This episode has once again focussed 
attention on the high-handedness of the 
Mayawati regime The estate depart¬ 
ment clearly tloutcd all rules while cany- 
ing out eviction orders, even when a suit¬ 
able alternative accommodation had not 
been provided to such a senior 
bureaucrat. 

But all this has become a regular featu¬ 
re in Uttar Pradesh. The suspen¬ 
sion ot iwi) district magistrates and 
damaging entries in the .service records 
of at least two divisional commissio¬ 
ners, besides suspensions of two chief 
engineers, has pul the state’s officials on 
tenterhooks. There have been instances 
of officials being transfeaed as many as 
three to six times during the l(X)-odd 
days that the BSP government has been 
in office. 

Recently, the axe fell on state police 
chief V S. Maihur, who was accused of 
"conspiring with the Centre" to topple 
the state government And that after 
Mayawati had praised him for playing a 
positive’ role in ‘protecting’ her when 
she was being attacked by Samajwadi 
Party activists on 2 June, at the stale 
guest house. 

Mayawati herself firmly defends her 
handling of the state bureaucracy. "If 1 
shift officials from one place to another 
in a few day’s lime, what's wrong with 
that?" she told Sunday. "My priority is 
on ensuring an alert and efficient admi¬ 
nistration. Now, if I do not find an offici¬ 
al alert enough. I would rather shunt him 
off within 12 hours", she affirmfi. 

But the way she has picked on officia¬ 
ls who are supposedly not alert 
enough’, has raised serious doubts over 
how truly ‘efficient’ the slate administra¬ 


tion is turning out to be. Since becoming 
chief mini.>ier, Mayawati insists that she 
represents not only the Bahiijan Samaj 
but the ‘Sarva Samaj’ (society as a 
whole). But now, in her handling of state 
affairs, Mayaw'ati is showing a pronoun¬ 
ced bias towards the Dalits. 

Among her blue-eyed boys arc her 
principal secretary P.L. Punia and the 
state's appointment secretary Ram 
Kumar— both Dalits. They have earned 
considerable notoriety for the abuse of 
official authority, but continue to be the 



BULLYING TACTICS: r/r/c/ minister 
Mayawati 


CM's favouiilcs Besides, there is 
Lucknow’s deputy inspector general of 
police Kashmira Singh, also a Dahl, 
who has earned the nickname of "Super 
DG" as he wields enormous clout in 
affairs of the state. 

And even though slate officials 
bemoan the "brutal murder of an institu¬ 
tion", senior members ol the 
bureaucracy have not dared to voice 
their protest against Mayawati's bully¬ 
ing tactics. It was only after the eviction 
of Sahay that the state IAS Association 
convened an emergency meeting to 
express concern over the issue. Surendra 
Mcihan, president of the association and 
chairman of the Revenue Hoard, has 
demanded revocation ol' the suspension 
orders of all the IAS olTicers and senior 
engineers, who, he claimed, had been 
penalised in utter violation of the legal 
procedure. 

It now remains to be seen if the state 
bureaucracy is finally able to stand up to 
Mayawati's autocratic style of function¬ 
ing and arbitrary methods of 
governance. • 

Shmrmt Chandra Pradhan, 'Lucknow 
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great exp ectations 

After staging a remarkable coup in the state, 
Chandrababu Naidu now has his task cut out for him 


The new Telugu 
Desam Party (TDP) 
government in 

Andhra Pradesh has 
got off to a flying 
start. After a success- 
ANDHRA ful show of strength in 
PRADESH the state Assembly, 
chief minister 

Chandrababu Naidu capped his remarka¬ 
ble coup with a mega public meeting on 
11 September in Hyderabad. This gala 
show seemed to provide him with a kind 
of public sanction for "dethroning NTR". 

Within the TDP, Naidu is the undis¬ 
puted leader today. In the Assembly, the 
left parlies and the Majlis-e-Ittehadul 
Muslimeen (MIM) have extended sup¬ 
port to Chandrababu. And the people of 
Andhra have great expectations that 
Chandrababu Naidu will provide clean 
and efficient government 

Clearly, Naidu has his task cut out for 
him. With the shadow of his father- 
in-law N.T. Rama Rao still looming 
large, Naidu is aware that a sympathy 
wave for the dethroned showman might 
yet sweep the stale. Thus, Naidu is doing 
his best to present a united face of the 
first family of Andhra politics. 


At all public meetings, the CM is flan¬ 
ked by NTR’s third son Harikrishna and 
his other son-in-law, D.Venkatesw'ara 
Rao. And though one of the primary rea¬ 
sons for the isolation of N.T. Rama Rao 
within the TDP was the aggressive politi¬ 
cal role of Lakshmi Parvathi, the chief 
minister and his lieutenants have not 
uttered a word against Lakshmi Parvathi 
since they assumed office. 

And Naidu has been quick to get 
down to business. He made a departure 
from the TDP tradition by calling all 
important editors and Left Front leaders 
and seeking their support for his regime. 
It was on the advice of a senior newspa¬ 
per baron—a staunch crusader for prohi¬ 
bition—that Naidu declared the cancel¬ 
lation of all health permits. Then, he also 
announced withdrawal of all political 
cases against TDP workers and assured 
compensation for those whose propert¬ 
ies had been destroyed in the violence 
that ravaged the state following Rajiv 
Gandhi’s assassination in 1991. The 
chief minister has also called for a 
review of the power, industrial and irri¬ 
gation policies of the state. 

But it will be no smooth sailing for 
Chandrababu Naidu. The immediate 



task before the Naidu government is to 
prepare for the forthcoming Lok Sabha 
polls. There is some confusion in the par¬ 
ty ranks as almost evciy ML A consulcis 
the present term in the Assembly to be 
his last and TDP members arc desperate 
to secure a berth in the adminisliaiion 
In order to appease his partv MLAs, 
Naidu will have to accommodate most oj 
them in government and party posts. Me 
could well consider scrapping the 



A load off their backs 

Public attention is finally focussed on the plight of 
unorganised labourers in Madhya Pradesh 


T hey are the beasts of burden — 
slogging it out, day after day. 
There arc over two lakh of them enga¬ 
ged in the factories and markets of 
Madhya Pradesh. But they are the 
nowhere people. 

Under the exisiting labour laws in 
Madhya Pradesh, the Rejas and 
Hamals (female and male coolies) of 
the Slate simply do not exist. As they 
do not fall under the ambit of the 
labour laws, they have no fixed daily 
wages, no labour benefits and no job 
security whatsoever. And until 
recently, they did not have any trade 


union or association to take up their 
cause either. 

But now, things may be finally 
looking up for the Rejas and Hamals. 
The P^ple’s Union for Civil Libert¬ 
ies (PUCL) has decided to take the 
fight on behalf of the coolies to the 
authorities. 

Rajendra Sail, the national secreta¬ 
ry (organisation) of the PUCL* and 
some other members, recently con¬ 
ducted a survey of the Rejas and 
Hamals in the region. They discover¬ 
ed that while under the existing rules 
and regulations the daily wages to be 



WBGHEDBOWN: porter in Madhya 
Pradesh 
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SHOW OF STRENGTH: the TDP rally on 11 September 


appoiniments made by NTR for stale 
undertakings and corporations and use 
them to his own advantage. But most of 
the 35 coiporaiion chairmen still owe 
allegiance to NTR and have refused to 
surrender their posts. They have even 
threatened to take the matter to court. 

Another cause for concern is the pres¬ 
sure to perform while being weighed 


down by all kinds of populist measures. 
How Naidu copes with these could well 
determine how ‘effective' and ‘popular' 
a government he is able to provide. 

Apart from facing up to such obvious 
administrative challenges, Naidu will 
also have to play a role in a larger politi¬ 
cal game. He has already succeeded in 
weaning away the left parties from 


NTR. And now-, hewillhave to think in 
terms of fitting into the National Front’s 
scheme of things to neutralise his father- 
in-law’s political influence 

Here, the other son-in-law ot NT'R, D. 
Venkateswara Rao, could have an 
important role to play. Venkateswara 
Rao has not found a place in Naidu’s 
Cabinet yet. By using Rao to gain a foo¬ 
thold in the National Front, Naidu 
stands to gain both ways. If Rao suc¬ 
ceeds, he will be assigned to look after 
national affairs, thereby reducing his 
influence on state politics. If Rao fails, 
he will lose ground automatically. 

But already, a Venkateswara Rao 
faction is growing within the TDP. Rao 
has mustered asizeablefollowing in the 
Assembly and staked a claim to the depu¬ 
ty chief ministership. Some TDP legisla¬ 
tors in the new govemmeni fear that ano¬ 
ther battle of succession might soon 
breiik out between the two 
sons-in-law. 

Opposition parties in the stale arc 
eagerly awaiting such a development 
within the ruling TDP. 'TDP is no more 
the monolith to mop up backward-class 
votes," says V. Rama Rao, president of 
the state BJP unit, "fnllghting between 
the Naidu group and NTR's followers is 
bound to break out again," opined a 
senior Congress leader in Andhra. 

thus, the coming months will be 
most crucial for the TDP and chief mini¬ 
ster Chandrababu Naidu. • 

0.5. RadhakriBhna/HydermIuKi 


paid to them should be Rs 42.70, 
these porters hardly ever make more 
than Rs 5.00 a day. Often, they are 
made to carry bags weighing bet¬ 
ween 95 kg to 100 kg, for which they 
get paid at the rate of 45 paise per 
bag. Sail ruefully noted that even 
government undertakings like the 
Food Corporation of India (FCI) did 
not honour the government’s labour 
laws and paid the porters a measly Rs 
1.10 per bag. 

The PUCL also discovered that 
millers, facloiy owners and industri¬ 
alists do not deal with these porters 
directly. Instead, there is a network 
of middlemen — commonly known 
as mukhiyas or mukaddams. All units 
employing more than 20 people fall 
under the purview of the Contract 
Labour (Regulations and Abolition) 
Act, 1970. So, while the industrial 
units employ anything between 50 to 


500 Rejas and Hamals, they get 
around the existing law by ensuring 
that each of the middlemen has less 
than 20 coolies on the pay rolls. 

PUCL's initial efforts to seek the 
intervention of the state and Union 
labour departments have failed. 
Labour officials maintain that since 
technically there has been no viola* 
tion of law in matters pertaining to 
these coolies, there is little they can 
do about it. 

But the PUCL seems determined 
to fight it out. The organi.sation has 
now drawn up an elaborate agenda to 
improve the lot of the coolies. A high- 
level committee, comprising emin¬ 
ent lawyers and social activists, is to 
be constituted to prepare a draft 
legislation. This will be forwarded to 
the state and Union governments, 
seeking legal recognition for die 
Rejas ^ Hamaisi. 


The PUCL has also decided to con¬ 
vene a two-day conference on 26 and 

27 September. About 100 social acti¬ 
vists, former judges, top lawyers and 
journalists will participate in the 
meet to discuss the problems of these 
hapless porters. Next month, a con¬ 
vention of Rejas and Hamals will be 
held in Chhaltisgarh to organise 
them‘into some form of trade union. 

Also, the Chhattisgarh Mukti Mor- 
cha (CMM) has decided to take up 
the issue at their rally scheduled for 

28 September to commemorate the 
martyrdom of trade union leader 
Shankar Guha Niyogi. 

Thus, attention has finally been 
focussed on the plight of the Rejas 
and Hamals in Madhya Pradesh. And 
foi' these labourers, long bereft of 
hope, the efforts of the PUCL might 
just help ease their burden • 





Tale of woe 

Two years after being raped, a young Bangladeshi 
girl’s ordeal continues 


Two years ago, she 
' was jusi another ten- 
year-old Bangladeshi 
dreams of 
earning a decent liv- 
ing across the border. 

^cnt to Delhi 
hy her parents with a 
family friend in the 
hope that the little girl would eke out a 
life better than they could ever hope of 
providing her. 

Today, Hamida’s dreams lie shatte¬ 
red. She is mnning frorrj judicial pillar to 


Kamida was repeatedly raped by the 
eight accused for three months. Then, 
she finally managed to escape from their 
clutches. But alone in the bustling metro¬ 
polis, unable to communicate in anyth¬ 
ing but her native dialect, Hamida was 
quite helpless. 

Then, a chance meeting with a group 
of Bangladeshis changed all that. They 
arranged for an on-the-spot police enqui¬ 
ry. However, the police allegedly refus¬ 
ed to register a case, contending that the 
girl was mad. The case was only register¬ 
ed after an article appeared in the Hindi 



LONE CRUSADER: Hamida \s official interpreter, Roma Debabrata, who is a 
lecturer in Miranda House 


police post in the hope that some sort of | 
justice would be done. But to no avail 
Hamida^ s tale of horror began soon 
after she reached the capital. The child 
first l>ecame the victim of ‘family 
friend’ Rashid’s lust at his Trilokpuri 
Jhuggi in cast Delhi. She was then taken 
to New Scemapuri in east Delhi and tran¬ 
sferred to a police booth. Here, she was 
raped by Mehtab, a business associate of 
Rashid, and two policemen. She was 
later raped by three other policemen and 
Om Pr^dcash. Mehtab’s neighbour and 
an influential man in the locality. 


daily Jansatta and focussed attention on 


the poor girl’s plight. Rape was confirm 


ed after a medical examination at G.T.B 


Hospital and the case finally went to 


court. 

But Hamida’s tale of woe continued. 
The case lay pending in the court for 
want of an interpreter. Roma Debabrata, 
a reader in the department of Modem 
Indian Languages at Miranda House, 
volunteered for the role after coming to • 
know about the hapless girl from the 
papers. Roma Debabra* 

ta admits she is emotionally attached to 


the child now and will do her level best 
to protect the child and send her back to 
Bangladesh. 

She has, in fact, approached both the 
law and home ministries. Union home 
minister S.B. Chavan has said that he 
would "do his best to rehabilitate the 
girl." 

And Hamida needs all the help she 
can get. Her trauma continues as the 
courts arc taking their own time in sort¬ 
ing things out. The mere process of recor¬ 
ding Hamida’s statement has dragged 
on for nearly two years and is still not 
over. 

"The child is under a lot of stress 
already. Reliving those traumatic 
moments is just making it worse," says 
an angry Debabrata. "This girl, who has 
been a victim of these inhuman crimes, 
has had to narrate her horrific experien¬ 
ce so many times. And yet, the five poli¬ 
cemen she identified in the court have 
not yet been arrested," she lamented. 

Pradeep Tyagi, the lawyer who has 
been appearing voluntarily in court for 
Hamida, confirmed that no charge-sheet 
has been filed against the concerned poli¬ 
cemen and the only two people arrested 
so far are Om Prakash and Mehtab. 

Things have take another dramatic 
turn with Om Prakash being granted inte¬ 
rim bail by Judge B.N. Chaturvedi on 
the ground^ that his father had expired. 
Om Prakash was supposed to surrender 
before the court again on 5 September. 
But he has jumped bail and cannot be 
traced. 

Pradeep Tyagi has alleged that Om 
Prakash’s father expired eight years ago 
and a fake death certificate had been pro¬ 
duced in court. He also alleged that the 
police had given a fake verification 
report to bail Om Prakash out. 

Meanwhile, in a significant move, the 
case has been shifted from Chaturvedi’s 
court and transferred to that of D.S. 
Bawa, sessions judge at the Karkardoo- 
ma courts. And the matter has also been 
raised in Parliament. 

While the case takes its usual labyrin¬ 
thine judicial course, Hamida is langui¬ 
shing in the government-run children’s 
home which she finds "oppressive". 
Rashid is absconding, Om F^akash has 
jumped bail, and the five policemen 
have gone scot free. 

Justice, like the promise of a decent 
living, seems to have eluded the trauma¬ 
tised young girl and for Hamida, the 
great Indian dream lies in tatters. • 

AuulaFmndm/NmwOMI 
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ODDS AND TRENDS 


CiMHHip drive 

■ Capi J S Velu is a man 
with a mission "A clean 
India will ultimately lead to 
a great India," insists the ex- 
armyman And so, he has 
launched a unique ‘drive’ to 
clean up the country 

On 15 July, Capt Velu set 
off from Delhi with a defi¬ 
nite objective in mind to tra 
verse the country from Kash 
mir to Kanyakuman and 
spread the message ot clean¬ 
liness He has already travell¬ 
ed 6,000 km, passing 
through Punjab, Kashmir, 
Uttar Pradesh, Bihar and 
West Bengal, in hi'* colour¬ 
ful Annada 

What triggered ott the 
Kanyakuman to Kashmir 
inp was the "way people put 
the plague scare behind them 
and just got on with their 
lives " "This was frighte¬ 
ning,’ says Capi Velu,' and 
prompted me to embark on a 
journey to try and inculcate 
in my countrymen the need 
to keep India clean ' 


And while Capi Velu still 
has miles to go- 8 (KK) km 
to be precise — he is hopeful 
that his |ourne> thiough 
India will not be in \ am 
"Although Londitions art iai 
from healthy, 1 do sec a spaik 
among the people This 
should be enough to start .i 
flic and bring about the 
change declaicsCapt 
Velu 


OdetoLaloo 

■ I haft i^a\ii 
iic ntk man this is the bii/ 
/woid in Bihar these days 
Chief minister I alooPiasad 
Yada\ s much publicised 
Singapore visit set the ball 
tolling And now acompila 
tion (»lr poems eulogising 
1 aloo m I nglish is all set to 
take the state by storm 


f R i.L Ks K^f iJNTHBUTC)N> 



Mineka Gandhi 

NazieHaMan 

Politician 

Pop Singer 


And no pii/es foi guess¬ 
ing who s most excited 
about it all Apparentlv 
I aloo Prasad Yada\ has 
alieadv had a good look at 
the lOD-odd piKuns reads for 
pi int And he has likeil what 
he has seen 

That IS hardl> suipiising 
For penned h> Patna based 
author Y Paul these poems 
aic nothing but an unabash 
ed tribute tt) the Bihai C M 
And the book has been 
modelled along the lines ol 
IxiloodiaUsa the book in 
Hindi which was <in absolute 
sell-out 

And the timing loi its 
lelease is quite impeccable 
The book ol poems is slated 
to hit the stands )usl before 
Laloo embarks on a trip to 
the Lhnted States It is lea'iit 
that I aloo's ministerial col 
leagues accompanying the 
CM will actually be carrying 
copies ol the book in a bid to 
hard sell Bihai abroad One 
just hopes that the Ameri¬ 
cans understand the rhyme 
and reason ot it all • 


ContributMl by Parija Duttfl NawOalhl 


a. 


NIW OeCHI: aearly, Del- I 
biites are quite fed up of waiting 
for their phones to nng For over 
a month now, thousands of tele- 
{riiQines in the capital have been 
out of order. 

And die residents of the capi- 
tal are desperate to set matters 
rilhA- Receittly, hundreds of 
Congress workers — obviously 
in tune with the prevailing Y. 

mood in the capital—tookouta f '^/ 

ftineral procession of dead tele- / J <[ '“'V 

pbonet to SancharBhavan. 

They all^ duu corrupt ll fy 

Mahamgar Telephone Ntgam f |' ;)||| Crl 

tJWtod (WTNL) officials were 1--^—I 

leliiidiqi to n^r trii^thone lines in the capital Shouting 
aagiy ahtolita, dto Snouniers’ marched throui^ the city, 
imtoadtato acthm agatosttheemuit offidids. 
Ilf WMtod sttomk to Iwve fM the in^ 



%Ejldiho*x''. 


Thus, Delhiites are left mourning the demise of a once* 
efficient telephone network. This, they hope, will serve as 
a wake-up call to the MTNL— The Hindustan Times 
(Meelu Vajpayee, New Delhi) 

CALCUTTA: Calcutta sure seems bitten by die tog 
bucks For these days, you just cannot walk along the pave¬ 
ments of Calcutta without having a determined Imwlm Dy¬ 
ing to hard-sell a gigiuitic ‘curency note’ 

Of every conceivable denomination fixwn Re 1 to R$ 
500—these notes are loo large to be true But odierwise, 
the pnnting is remarkably close to the real dung. Calcut- 
tans—ever so eager to lap up any forms of novel enterpri¬ 
se — have quickly warmed to the big bucks. Parents are 
picking these up for their kids by the dozen, youngsters are 
presenung them to their ‘dear’ ones and shopkeepen are 
using them to indicate pnees ot goods and attract curious 
passers-by 

The only ones who seem waiy about these notes flood¬ 
ing the city are the pidioe. They an trying to track down 
dm soufl» of dtose mefi ttotot. ttto is sinyite. If 

dw twtes an »duw4 toBtolHSdtoQtie 

aotomaiieid^ qmBBy to 

toey have Um convenleiiitlfy labriled now.— The 
Stuttemm (Manlib Bhaiya, Calcm m i 
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ARIES 


(2/ March‘20 April) 

U nexpected progress can 
be made in a lightning 
takeover. Dealings with the 
top brass will bring a ready 
settlement, and general 
funds supplemented 
handsomely. A legality may 
cause some problem in 
family matters or in property 
deals. Concentrate hard if 
you want something special. 

TAURUS 


(2/ Apnl‘20 May) 

F riends can be distant or 
could let you down. Prior 
notice of engagements 
would come in handy 
especially when you have a 
full schedule. Something has 
to be discarded so be sure it 
is an unnecessary item. This 
is certainly not the best time 
to push your luck as any sort 
of gamble is likely to misfire. 

GEMINI 


(21 May-20 June) 

D on’t get out of your 
depth. Enthusiasm can 
get you disliked or 
mistrusted. Children seem to 
be testing your patience. 

You could give in to a certain 
extent but set your limits 
quite clearly if you want to 
have any pleasure left for 
yourself. A romantic 
encounter can give you a 
boost. 

CANCER 


(21 June-20 July) 

A parent or someone in 
authority looks with 
favour on your efforts. A 
creative talent can be 
promoted and there should 
be a happy homecoming to 
celebrate. An addition to the 
family is possible. 
Something that's been 
awaited should come to 
fruition. 


LEO 


(2/ July-20 August) 

W atch your step. The 
law may be too 
observant for your liking. It 
will be difficult to hide your 
actions or to pay for what 
you like. So avoid luxuries 
or you could end up in debt. 
Children may get into 
mischief that is blown up out 
of all proportions. You 
should be keen to make a 
name for yourself 


I LIBRA 


(2 / Septemher-20 October) 

L ove IS all around, 

possibly a nitirriage will 
be celebrated .A journey 
with someone special or io 
meet someone special can be 
enjoyable. A business boom 
could keep you extra busy 
but you will be glad to be 
engaged in something really 
worthwhile. Results w'ill 
prove youi efforts to be 
successful. 



VIRGO 


(21 August-20 September) 

T ake a breather. Look to 
the mechanics of 
whatever you have on fire. 
By the end of the week, you 
may make improvements or 
come up with a new 
schedule. Do your thinking 
and investigation 
thoroughly. Smug people 
will annoy you. Tidy up 
where you make a mess. 


SCORPIO 


(21 Octoher-20 November) 

T ake advantage of a good 
report. Hard work should 
be rewarded in acceptable 
ways. An employer might be 
upto something behind your 
back; but if you get the 
promotion you have been 
promised, you can attend to 
such matters later. Get your 
priorities right. 


SAGITTARIUS 


(21 November-20 December) 

T he judgement of a close 
friend wall make you a lot 
more comfortable about a 
difficult decision you have 
to take. You may be w'anting 
to follow a serious pasJime 
and convert it into a paying 
proposition. Nothing should 
get into your way at the 
moment if you trust your 
luck or judgement. 

CAPRICORN 


(2! December-20 January) 

Y our mate may want to go 
it alone. Shanng will 
depend a lot on equal 
opportunities for both sides 
to make a personal 
contribution. Tr>' to be 
patient with a partner who 
has definite ideas about 
business procedure and 
ethics. Keep your peace. A 
)oini success could lead to 
festivities. 

AQUARIUS 


(21 January-20 February) 
partnership can be 
#%ruined because one 
partner does not trust 
another or does something 
important without 
consultation. Business 
activities can disrupt 
married life and cause 
problems at home. Stay clear 
of property dealings. You 
may be having trouble with 
an idea that is not sound. 

PISCES 


(21 February-20 March) 

M ake your own 

decisions. Put yourself 
in the other person’s shoe by 
all means, but leave the 
sharing at that point. 
Disharmony can be bred out 
of distrust. Sudden changes 
of plans will confuse you 
and your associates. Do not 
believe all you see. • 
























RANDOM NOTES 



■ SheloQksUk^JayalaU- 
tfaA and people are 
already talking aoout her in 
politick chxles of Tamil 
Nadu. And JayalaQtha’s cri> 
tics si^ that one day, she 
could well succeed the chief 
minister. 

In fact, De^ lu^ns to 
be Jayalalitha’s relative — 
the only daughter of the 
chief minister's brother, 
Vyayakumar, an accountant 
by profession. 

Apparently, Vijayaku- 
mar’s family was last flow¬ 
ed at Jayalalitha’s Poes Gard¬ 
en residence when she beca¬ 
me the chief minister of the 
state. And since then, they 
have not been admitted into 
the house. 




HEARD AT THE BANGALORE 
PRESS CLUB 

So long as tiM far* Is fowl, 
Kontucky Friod Chlekon will 
profor the firying pan to tho fir*. 

A CYNICAL HACK 


K N 0 W Y 0 U R C H i E F M I N I S T E R S 


The latest in an 
occasional series 


23) ChandralMlNi 
Naldu 

■ Background: Was already N.T. Rama Rao's 
son-in-law when he became a minister in the Congress 
government led by T Aniiah and later, Vijaya Bhaskara 
Reddy in 1982 When NTR launched the Telugu Desam, 
Chandrababu Naidu was among those who ridiculed the 
party He even challenged his father-in-iaw to a direct 
, contest but was defeated by a little-known TDP nominee 
from Chandragiii 



■ Caroor: Switched sides after he lost'the Assembly 
elections in 1983 and fell at his father-in-law’s feet, NTR 
rehabilitated him despite vociferous opposition from N. 
Bhaskara Rao who feared Naidu would upstage him. Hl$ 
fears proved right First, Naidu egged N. Bhaskara Rao on 
to challenge NTR Then, he labelled him a traitor and got 
him thrown out of the party in 1984 


According to AlADMK 
sources, this is becau.sc the 
chief minister’s compamon, 
Sasikala, fears that Deepa 
could upstage Jayalalitha in 
the future. Especially since 
Vijayakumar is known to 
have contacted a disgruntled 
AlADMK member, R. Vee¬ 
rappan, recently. 

Not surprisingly, the gra¬ 
pevine has it that if there is a 
split in the party, Deepa 
could well be groomed to 
bectMne her aunt’s 
successor. 


Ilte o the r R ao 

Anotlier godnuui has 
suuied to visit Delhi 
very often diese days. Ragha- 
vetKlm Rao is Mawas-based 



■ Mso In tho party: Got NTR to throw out P 
Upendra, the Telugu Desam general secretary, from the 
party Eventually, secured Upendra's)obfor himself. When 
it was pointed out to NTR that Naidu was becoming a new 
power centre, NTR began to promote his other son-tn-law, 
D Venkateswara Rao But Naidu successfully managed to 
neutralise Rao. 


■ Rocwit movos: Was dismayed when NTR began 
promoting Lakshmi Parvathi, but as a strategy, did not 
voice his reservations publicly—unbl the last Assembly 
polls But when he discovered that there were others who 
hated Lakshmi Parvathi as much as he did, Naidu rpised 
the banner of revolt and unseated NTR 


■ WlMi* ho otaiMhi today: Has appointed himself 
the president of the party for six months—when the Lok 
^ha elections are due Who knows what will happen after 
that? 


■ What ho’o moot Hko^ to nay: The Telugu 
Desam Is one hapiy family...’ 


■ Whalho’oloaalllkolytooajr.'LeksAmf 

PanaOtizIndabad’ 

mmmmmmfmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmamrn 


and is on veiy good tenns 
widi a cou^ of cmtrel mini* 
sters from Tamil N«lu. 

Some cS diem had been 
WBudiig a change of pretfo- 
lio and the godnian said he 
would have it done. He is of 
the Madhav community just 
as another senior official In 
die Prime Ministar’s Office 
(PMO). Most then believed 
him, 

But hottri befrire die curr¬ 
ent reshnlBe, Raghavendra 
Rao took off fbr Madras. The 
nrinlsteie who expected to 
get portfahos of dielr choice, 
ooiffteiy this goddian, got 
DOddni. Some or diem were 
sRld to bieclirstog 

But dds is not the bun that 
is g<dng to beheard of Ragha- 
vendn Rao. )Ie is said to be 
dose to JaaralaUtha. At some 
point of tune he also read 
Narasimha Rao's horosco¬ 
pe. Now, he is persevering to 
get the CongressO) and the 
AdADMKInto an sllianoe. 


Anew look 

■ Politically naive first - 
dme visitors to Uttar 
Pradesh may be forgiven for 
believing diat Msyawad is 
an old-time actress frying to 
revive a flagging career. But 
the UPdiief minister has sud¬ 
denly becrane very consci¬ 
ous about her looks. 

Recendy commissioned 
posters of the Bahujan 
Samai Party (BSP) leadre 
have her lodcing as glamor¬ 
ous as possiMe—of course, 
the soft fOcus helps. These 
posters have beoi plastered 
all over Uttar Pradesh. 

But that's not enough. 
During her visit to New 
DeUu, Mayawati makes it a 
point to spoid considerable 
dme M the beauty parlour of 
a cotain five-star hotel 
freqimhted by socialites and 
par^-goers. During one 
such visit, she lodied at a 
De^sodtdite vriio was hav- 
^ a pedicure and decided; 
"iia^bMiaitdtaiitatmge 
dhakiye (I want legs like 

my • * 
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DELHI 



Preslfl4iiitlai 

wiNicouto 

■ Nearly every morning 
between 530 and 630 
jam* a large number of cops 
•may be found at the fore¬ 
court of the Rashtrapati Bha- 
van where state guests are 
received. Nothing serious. It 
is just President Shankar 
Dayal Sharma doing his mor¬ 
ning exercises. 

The President finds it far 
too difficult to walk. On Gan¬ 
dhi Jayanti Day two years 



Sharma: fltnaaa conscious 

ago, the President fell in full 
view of the cameras and sccu- 
ritymen rushed to his help. 
The papers were full of this 
incident. 

The problem aggravated. 
At these functions, elaborate 
medical arrangements had to 
be made. He took between 
five to ten minutes to climb 
the steps to an aircraft. Visits 
abroad had to be deferred. 

Finally, the President deci¬ 
ded to act. Doctors said that 
he could begin by climbing 
stairs. There are jnCarly 35 
steps to the forecOurl of the 
Rashtrapati Bhavan. So that 
is how the President began 
taking his exercises. 

Apparently, he has lost 
two kilos aud is doing I'airly 
well. 


The life savers 

September and Octo- 
ber are fuming out to 
veiy busy months for the 




HEARD IN NEW DELHI 

W« thought Narasimha Rao waa 
going to givo hia govoramont a 
now face. But did K have to run to 
16 now facos? 

AN OPPOSITION MP 


f 


Special Protection Group 
(SPG). 

The Prime Minister is 
going to Central Asia and an 
advance learn of eight SPG 
officers has already left. 
Eight more are accompany¬ 
ing him to Central Asia. 

V.P. Singh, who also gets 
the SPG security, is to go to 
the United States. There are 
four officers who go in adv¬ 
ance and four others who go 
along with him. Chandra 
Shekhar, another SPG pro¬ 
tectee, is taking a holiday in 


Mauritius with his family. 
Eight SPG officers have 
been deputed with him. 

However Sonia Gandhi, 
the fourth SPG protectee, is 
not travelling. 


strange are the 
waysofgodmen 

S ! Last Tuesday, Delhi’s 
political 

correspondents received an 
intriguing phone call. 


’’Chandra Swami is holding 
a press conference at 145, 
Jorbagh." said the caller who 
identified himself as Pinaki 
Misra — the godman’s for¬ 
mer counsel who is now plan¬ 
ning to contest elections 
from Puri. 

But when the 50-odd cor¬ 
respondents landed up at Jor¬ 
bagh — which incidentally 
is where Pinaki lives — 
there were no signs of either 
the godman or the alleged 
caller. Misra’s wife said she 
hadn’t a clue as to her hus¬ 
band’s whereabouts and, no, 
he hadn’t called any pres.s 



/ 


Arif Mohammad Khan: 
disappointed 

people up that morning 

Then who had? 

Speculation was rife with 
a section believing that the 
caller was someone from the 
Arif Mohammad Khan 
camp. Arif has, in a letter to 
CBL alleged that Pinaki’s 
Jorbagh house is a betiami 
property being held on 
behalf of Chandra Swami. 
Misra denies this and says he 
will be filing a criminal defa¬ 
mation suit against Arif in an 
appropriate court. 

Tuesday was also when 
Arifs 10-day dharna was to 
have culminated at Chandra 
Swami's Mehrauli ashram. 
But nothing came of this 
either, with the former mini¬ 
ster being arrested before he 
could get anywhere close to 
thego^an. 

And so ended a day rich 
with anti-climax. ♦ 


CHECK-LIST 


Key vacancies in the Congress party and 
the government 

■ Chairmanship of the Planning 
Commission: It made some sense to let Pranab 
Mukherjw cohtinue as the chairman of the Planning 
Commission when he was the commerce minister. But 
now that Mukh'ef|ee has been shifted to the external affairs 
ministry, he will have to give his Planning Commission job 
sooner than later. 


■ Tho Congross WorMng Commlttoo: The 

ewe must have 21 members. With the resignation of Arjun 
Singh and N.D. Tiwari, two vacancies have arisen. Those in 
the running are G.K. Moopanarand Devendra Dwivedl. 


■ Political adviaar to tho PM: The resignation of 
Jitendra Prasad caused this vacancy. But Narasimha Rao's 
aides say that this post will never be filled because the PM 
does not need another adviser with the term of his 
government nearing the end. 


■ Qonoral aoc r otaiyahlp of tho AlCC: Rao 

had announced that he would appoint two more general 
secretaries of the party, taking their number to eight. But 
he is yet to do so. 


■ ThoCongrowParilamonlaiyBoanblsthe 

apex body that supervises the distribution of election 
tickets. Rao dispensed with It altogether. It is not like^ to 
be revived. 
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Packed with the power 
that gives millions of people that 
wonderful feeling of doing the right thing. 

At the right time. 


B ecause no one pnt% as much behind 
their Cards as Citibank does. Ask 
millions of Cttibank Cardmembers 
worldwide. Or in India. Where Citibank 
Visa and Citibank MasterCard have come to 
mean total flhandal power and are so much 
more convenient to use than cash. All this, 
badked by unmatched world-class service. 

It means being Welcomed at thousands 
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washing machine to petrol for your car. The 
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outstandings. Emergency Cash from 
24-hour ATMs. Exclusive benefits and 
discounts at over 100 hotels. Lost Card 
protection with Limited Liability, 
Free Personal Accident Insurance upto 
Rs. 5 lakhs. And now, CitiPhone Banking - 
the revolutionary phone banking service 
available only to Citibank Cardmembers. 
24 hours a day. 7 days a ueck. 

The most powerful package of 
benefits available on any card today. 
Pioneered in India by Citibank, the 
world’s largest issuer of credit cards. 

Which is why it makes sense to get not 
just any Visa or MasterCard. But 
Citibank Visa or Citibank MasterCard. 




Younger sisters are for spoiling! Esperially when it means new clothes for that exdting new Job. 
Just one of the many things millions of people use their Citibank Cards for. 


CrnBAN<&CARDS 

The Best Way To Pay 


Just call CitiPhone Banking at Bombay 202-2484, Calcutta 249-2484, Delhi 371-2484 or Madras 852-2484. 
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Presenting Bajaj | | 
Servo Genuine 
2T Zoom, 

An engine oil 
that perfectly 
understands 
what it means 
to own a* Bajaj. 
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Millions of Bajaj 
owners know, they 
have a vehicle 
very special 
'Hamara Bajaj*, 
they say with 
pride 

^ At Indianoil's 
R & D centre, 
one of Asia's most 
advanced, we've 
developed a 
revolutionary 
2T oil sp(‘cially for 
Bajaj 2 & 3 
wheeler veliicles- 
the Bajaj Servo 
Genuine 2T Zoom 
Approved by Bajaj 
as a genuine en^,ine 
oil, it keeps the 
engine clean and 
healthy So it works 
harder, lasts longer 
What's more, it 
gives you a quick 
and easy start, 
ensures lower petrol 
and oil consumption 
and reduces harmful 
exhaust emissions 
- Insist on Bajaj 
Servo Genuine 
2T Zoom It will 
make your soul 
mate happy 
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biiliy SBRW GENUINE 2T ZOOM 

W H A T B A J A J R E L I E S’^ 6 N 


Available at indianoil petrol stations and 
vehicle and service dealers of Bafaj Auto Limited in your city 
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LETTERS 




Godmen also 
fall 


S hortly after your disres¬ 
pectful ailiisioiis to my 
guru Chandra Swami 
{Money, pow er and the 
swami, 17 - 23 Seplcmber) 
I was fuilliLi shocked by 
reports m the media that (he 
holy nian was about to be 
arrested 1 know iliait iod 
will not let this happen. 

Just because ''' men m 
power have mocked at his 
divinity, going as far as to 
suggest that he is a charlatan 
and a hoax, docs not mean 
that his sainthood will not — 
like that of so many of the 
Lord's prophets through the 
ages who have been reviled 
by man — eventually be 
proved. 


I Who arc Arif Mohammad 

Khan, V.P. Singh or anyone 
else, for that matter, to point 
fingers at him whenever 
there is a controversy in the 
capital? Is it the Swami's 
fault that men in high posi¬ 
tions crowd to him for his 
blessings, hut do not always 
take his advice? 

If Narasimha Rao was 
more regular in seeking 
Chandra Swami’s 
national matters would not 
have come to this pass. 
Ranvijay Singh, Uj/ain 
(Madhya Pradesh) 

■ It never fails to amaze the 
educated few in this coun¬ 
try that even in a political tus¬ 
sle for the Prime Minister’s 
chair, you don’t have to look 
very far to find the machina- ^ 
tions of agodman. 

P. V. Narasimha Rao does 
more than merely tread wari¬ 
ly around Chandra Swami, 
as your cover story suggests. 
He makes a disgusting 
public spectacle of himself 
when he genuflects to him. 
And as for the other leader 
perceived to be in waiting, 
Sonia Gandhi, if her late hus¬ 
band's actions arc anything 
to go by, she may also make 
her peace with the godman. 

And now, even CBI raids 
on industrialists are seen to 
have their origin in the dicta- 


Chandra Swami holding court; man of the world 



les of an individual who 
claims on the one hand to be 
a swami and, on the other, 
enjoys the luxury and power 
of a man very much of this 
world. 

I very much despair that 
we will ever learn to separate 
politics from religion, godm¬ 
en from laity or pretence 
from the real thing. 

Pervez Mehta, Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 


Too late, NTR 


I t is good that N.T. Rama 
Rao has been dethroned by 
Chandrababu Naidu for. like 


marriage at such a late age to 
a woman who seemed bent 
on grabbing money and 
power alienated most of his 
friends and led to his ultima¬ 
te downfall. 

After being dethroned, 
NTR had pleaded with the 
National Front (NF) leaders 
to come to his aid and even 
promised to keep his wife 
from meddling in politics, 
but they rightly refused him. 
It is sad. though, that at 
NTR’s last meeting as chief 
minister, the only NF leader 
who showed up was V.P. 
Singh. But then. NTR has 
dug his own grave and now it 



N.T. Rama Rao with Lakahml Parvatl: an unfortunate 


marriage 

many, 1 feci he had become 
too big for his boots Palace 
intrigues,\0 —16 
September). 

Once he had managed to 
return to power with a mas¬ 
sive mandate. NTR was 
eager to double his hold on it 
through his wife Lakshrni 
Parvati. his heir apparent. 
Unfortunately for him, Lak- 
shmi did not prove to be 
popular with the party wor¬ 
kers and earned the leputa- 
tion of being a corrupt 
woman because of her greed 
for money. 

She was brash and arrog¬ 
ant and destroyed not only 
NTR* s party but also his 
family by making his son- 
in-law turn against him. His 


is time for him to make an 
exit. 

V. K. Dayatdas, Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 


Uneasy partners 

T he rapid swings in the for¬ 
tunes of political parties 
in Nepal might induce the 
feeling—at least among the 
unenlightened— that royal¬ 
ty i s a better bet {Drama in 
Kathmandu ,17 — 23 
September). 

However, the resignation 
of the Prime Minister, Man- 
mohan Adhikary, following 
the Opposition's successful 
no-confidcnce motion, hard¬ 
ly comes as a surprise. 

The fate of Mr Adhikarv ’s 
Communist party of Nepal 
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Sher Bahadur l>euba: 
stability Is his first priority 

was more or less decided 
once the Nepali Congress 
withdrew support for it in 
June this year. Sher 
Bahadur Deuba, the Nepali 
Congress parliamentary par¬ 
ty chief, with the support of 
the Rashtriya Fiajatanlra par¬ 
ty and Nepal Sadbhavna par¬ 
ty. managed to lead his party 
to victory and become the 
Prime Minister of Nepal. 

The partners in the propos¬ 
ed coalition share very little 
in common at the moment 
except for a desire to rule. It 
is hoped that the ten-point 
economic and political agen¬ 
da on which the parties have 
agreed so far will lead to the 
stability that Manmohan 
Deuba claims is his first prio¬ 
rity. A healthy Opposition, 
compelling unity in a coali¬ 
tion government, might 
augur well for a young 
democracy. 

Mano] K. Jain, Shyamnagar 
(West Bengal) 

With a pinch of 
salt _ 

T he cancellation of the 
licence issued to Ken¬ 
tucky Fried Chicken (KFC) 
by the Bangalore Municipal 
Corporation because of the 
presence of high levels of 
monosodium glutamate 
(MSG) (commonly known 
as ajinomoto ) in tiheir food 
products, was very unfair 
{Fair or fowl^ 17 — 23 


September). 

One of the most preterred 
cusines of the majority of 
people in India in urban 
areas is Chinese food, which 
is why there arc so many flou¬ 
rishing Chinese restaurants 
in every city. 1 think that 
most people are well aware 
that ajiiwnioUf is widely 
used in the preparation ol 
this kind of food and 1 doubt 
if the food samples taken 
from any of these restaurants 
would pass the norms pre¬ 
scribed in the Prevention of 
Food Adulteration Act. But 
the authorities seem to turn a 
blind eye to all this, and 
these restaurants are allowed 
to cany on a brisk trade 
while KFC closes down. 

All our cities and towns 
also have a large number of 
roadside food outlets selling 
all kinds of junk food. These 
arc not prepared under the 
most basic rules of hygiene, 
nor are they sold under a 
licence. If the municipal cor¬ 
porations and the govern¬ 
ment arc so worried about 
peoples’ health, why can’t 
the> take steps in closing 
down these units? 

Why are we then singling 
out a multinational and mak¬ 
ing Bangalore the cynosure 
of international attention by 
ruining its investor-friendly 
image? With the growth in 
the earning power of the mid¬ 


dle classes, these outlets are 
bound to come up in a dcvelti- 
ping countiy like India and 
wt' should not be prejudiced 
against MNCs. 

Sudeep Chltlangla, Calcutta 
(West Bengal) 

The Tuff 
question 

I t IS suipnsing to note that 
even writers like Rajdeep 
Sardesai are trying to justify 
the ad for Tuff shoes where 


27 August — 2 September). 

He argues that these 
models have only tried to 
cater to a class w hose 
‘ value system may not 
appeal to a majority of Indi¬ 
ans’. Unlike many Western 
countries, India has a great 
cultural history and moral 
laws which make us what wc 
are. Indian tradition has 
always thought of the body 
as the abode of God and 
believed that it should not be 
misused in any way. But 
these models seem to have 



Mlllnd Soman and Madhu Sapra: body languago 


Milind Soman and Madhu 
Sapre posed in the nude 
( Holy government in sin city 


AChInoaooatory: gfliiofiiotolauaodliorotoo 



gone out of their way to 
publicly expose their bodies, 
bringing disgrace not only to 
themvsclves but also to the 
country. 

It is sheer foolishness to 
compare the aesthetic 
though erotic sculptures of 
Khajuraho to this ad of 
Milind and Madhu. It is a 
condemnable act and strict 
action should be taken to 
ensure it doesn’t happen 
again. 

S.Halan, fthalar (Tamil Nadu) 


As the offices o/Sunda y will 
remain closed between I and 
3 October on account of 
Durga Puja, there will be no 
issue of the magazine dated 
8 — J4 October 1995. 
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SIGHT AND SOUND 


«jDHiRTAiuMa/rwMmousrANnM» 


■ There iwe moinents in 
hlUmy (Hie has to 
ihtnl c^the ccHintry fust 
«iid ^ <^the patty. That 
tiine has come. 

^fiim^0eii leader, tu^ng 
to come 

iMlPMr 


nEOriiutyaiK] 




t^nixtercfstmM 
em4mmmi mifetene, 
rederadngdmtm had 
done die right d^hy 
oT^ringmarmted 
Chandm&m^ 

M WeafCttotsayistthit 
Sonia Oandhi ht hie be^ 
aiKl«MN^fon». 

RD. Twm,ptesrideKiiif 
thebreakan'eiy Caigitm 


c»s, dogis. even stoMs, 
will lose no time in 
wonhipiitngsociih 
leftormers like Periyarcmce 
the Dahts coim m iMSWOr. 

KanshiRam , BSFch^, at 

thePeriyarMelabi 

Lucknow 

t 

■ Having exhaosteh the 
Ram issue they am now ’ 
after Ganesh. 

V.R GiUJGlL.CDngmssi'/) 


ivmdaaetentimentsftir 

tud^doalgahu 

• Ldwterwas the ministry 
withi^haiicmr. This is the 
atinliiry where I will have 
tdhdam, 

VASihSg3m,VnUm 
ledtdmkfhr iigbrnuaion 
andllaoadimting 

MRoiOvemtnentwill 
idma to with the 

<ai<foh^ mftms process. 

litA^HANSnw Union 
fimmt minister 

11 WhUe everyone wants 
hhs^oat of jail be cannot 
twciiwe Ibelaw takes its 
ownoOtnse. 

ihhu^'MAM^ 
gagemdim0ieta^ 
hdagashed whatherfilm 
tdm'Sgiii^Dittt would be 
ritleasedsoon 


government at the Centi«« 
when he himself ran awi^ 
from Pakistan during 
Partiuon. 

Muuyam SmGH Yaiiav, 
former UP alleging 
that the BJP Has no 
principles or ideology 

■ Tm embanassed by aU 
my perftHiiuuicCs. 1 don't 
like myarif in any of my 
movies. 

^Bsomjilm actress 
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Taaza har dum! 
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for longer and transport over greater distances - be it soft drinks or 
in-flight food, fish or milk, vaccines or pharmaceuticals. It’s a world of 
freshness - sealed in. The PUF 
Insulated Container from Patton. 

It’s very, very innovative! PUP insulated Container 

3C Camac Street, Calcutta 700 016 
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Fax: 091-33-296277/5448 
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VIR SANGHVI 



There have been 
many explanations 
for the miracle of 
the idols that drink 
milk (of which 
more elsewhere in 
this issue) but the 
one that I enjoyed 
the most was 
.Chandra Swami’s 
proud boast: I did it. No, don't laugh. I 
was in London when the news broke and 
while it made the front page in The 
Independent, got prominent mentions in 
The Times and The Guardian and featur¬ 
ed on all the TV news broadcasts, there 
in the midst of e^ch story, faithfully 
reproduced, was the old humbug’s 
attempt to grab the credit. 

I don’t want to say much more about 
the miracle you will riotc that I do not 
use inverted commas because like so 
many other Indians, I hope that it was a 
genuine miracle — because by the time 
you read this, the rationalists and scien¬ 
tists will have weighed in with tedious 
explanations about surface tension and 
the absorbent properties of marble. Bqt 
you’ve got to admit: that Chandra 
Swami —^ he sure as*hcll knows how (o 
grab the limelight! 

Of epurse, we all have our own views 
on Chandra Swami. Many of us think he 
is a crook. Some of us think he is about 
as holy as Dawood Ibrahim (whom he 
may or may not have met in Dubai or 
America, depending on which story you 
believe).! And no doubt, some of us, think 
. ■heisa;great,religious|personage.(Ali three 
or four of the people who think so can 
now stop reading this column.) 

. Personally, I have always regarded 
him as an amiable humbug. 1 still remem¬ 
ber., when I first met him in 1986, how he 
bragged that his magic powers had help¬ 
ed Klizabeth Taylor lose weight. This, of 
course, prompted the obvious question: 
why not try the same techniques on your 
own sizeable frame, pal? But it was also 
demonstrably untrue. Taylor’s dietician 
had given many interviews and in no 
story about her weight loss had a hairy 
fellow called NemiChand.Jain, alias 
Chandra Swami, featured. 

But that didn’t stop the irrepressible 
old charlatan from spinning a tale or 
two. During the course of that first inter¬ 
view, Chandra Swami took credit for 
everything: from making Rajiv Gandhi 
^me Minister to the conduct of the 
United States’ House of Congress. You 
had the feeling that if you held your 
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SOMETHING 
IS ROTTEN... 

In ii state where Chandra Swami 
thrives 






\ 














The importance of Chandra Swami lies not in his own 
absurd persona but in the manner in which he seduces 
our leaders. To touch the feet of this ridiculous figure, 
our politicians have to be truly pathetic. To allow him 
so much clout is to tacitly admit to the utter and 
complete bankruptcy of our politics 
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breath long enough and looked particu¬ 
larly gullible, then he would warm to his 
tale and tell you how he created Adam 
and Eve. 

M any people have held Chandra 
Swami’s mendacity against him. 
They have got self-righteous at:K)ut his 
gre^ — and after Tiny Rowland, 
Mohammed Fayed and the Harrods 
affair, there is no doubt that the old boy 
loves the rustle of banknotes. Others 
have argued that his religious preten¬ 
sions are an insult to Hinduism. And so 
on. 

But I’ve always found it hard to get 
very angry about Chandra Swami. 
Assume that one of the Shankaracharyas 
turned out to be corrupt. Well then, we 
would have a right to get self-righteous. 
Suppose Mother Teresa was revealed to 
have a Swiss bank account. That would 
be worthy of anger, disappointment and 
outrage. 

But Chandra Swami? 

For those of you who have been deni¬ 
ed the dubious pleasure of meeting His 
Heaviness, let me tell you what it is like. 

You are kept waiting for the mandato¬ 
ry ten minutes while the great man 
builds up the suspense. Then, a minion 
—either a /la/wai-type called Mamaji or 
increasingly in recent years, a rather 
sharp young man of the sort you would¬ 
n’t buy a used commission from — 
greets you and leads you into a tackily- 
decorated room in which a swarthy, fat 
man in an outrageous kafiem is sitting on 
a moth-eaten tiger skin. 

Within the first five minutes, the 
swami will have told you how influenti¬ 
al he is, within the next five, a servant 
will come rushing in to say that the PM 
is on the line, after another seven or 
eight, a crude attempt at bribery or grati - 
fication of some sort will be made and 
then, if none of this has worked well 
enough, Fatty will offer to read your 
palm or do some conjuring trick. 

When it is all over, you will wonder 
what the fuss is all about ? International 
Criminal? Oh, come on! The fellow is 
about as convincing as Gulshan Grover 
dressed up as Mandrake the Magician. 
Sinister Presence? Don’t be silly! I’ve 
known hamsters who were far more 
sinister. 

I n a sense, all this should mean that 
Chandra Swami is an obvious fraud 
who is not worthy of any serious 
attention. 


But it doesn’t. And unfortunately, he 
has to be taken very seriously. 

The significance of Chandra Swami 
is not reduced by the fact that he is a 
charlatan out of some C-grade Bombay 
movie. In fact, this only increases his 
significance. What does it say about our 
political system that this comic-opera vil¬ 
lain manages to inveigle himself into 
every situation'. During the Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi era, he first hung around on the 
fringes of power and used his contacts to 
ensure that Rajiv met Adnan Khashoggi 
in New York. When Rajiv refused to 
buy any arms from Kha$»hoggi and 
Chandra Swami, they turned, against 
him. The entire Express lobby, from 
V.P, Singh to Ramnath Goenka—all of 


swami took industrialists to see him? 
That he toc^k the credit for the Prime 
Minister’s Houston trip?That he swings 
deals in key ministries? That important 
figures, from Kamal Nath to Suresh Kal- 
m^di to Digyijay Singh all felicitate him 
on his birthday. 

None of this could go on without Nara- 
simha Rao’s blessings. And while the 
swami might exaggerate the extent of 
his influence, there is no doubt that he 
does have clout. 

So, what does it say about ourpolilici- 
ans that they indulge and cultivate this 
obvious humbug? You and I may regard 
him as a fat fraud. But India’s politicians 
fall at his feet. 

The importance of Chandra Swami 



NarasimhaRaois 
shrewder than 
most, so he hides 
links with Chandra 
Swami better. But 
who can deny that 
the swami took 
industrialists to see 
him? 


whom were then masquerading as 
the conscience of India — was seduced 
by this fraud and hung on his every 
word. Even the President of India was 
ready to dismiss tfie Prime Minister 
because Chandra Swami promised him 
^masala' about Bofors and Rs 40 crore. 

Then, he did an about-turn. Chandra 
Swami linked up with R.K. Dhawan and 
Satish Sharma and concocted the St 
Kitts forgeries to implicate V.P. Singh 
in a scandal. The same Rajiv'Gandhi, 
who should have known better, allowed 
the swami to misuse the Government of 
India to launch a campaign of forgery 
and fraud. 

During the V.P, Singh era, the swami 
clung to deputy prime minister Devi 
Lai. And when that government fell, 
Chandra Shekhar — to his eternal 
shame — gave this humbug the legiti¬ 
macy offered by the office of the Prime 
Minister. 

Narasimha Rao is shrewder than 
most, so he hides links with Chandra 
Swami better. But who can deny that the 


lies not in his own absurd persona but in 
the manner in which he seduces our 
leaders. To touch the feet of this ridicul¬ 
ous figure, our politicians have to be tru¬ 
ly pathetic. To allow him so much clout 
is to tacitly admit to the utter and com¬ 
plete bankruptcy of our politics. 

At present, Chandra Swami’s name 
has cropped up in three scandals. Witnes¬ 
ses have told the Jain Commission that 
he might be involved in the Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi assassination. Babloo Srivastava has 
told the CBl about the swami’s links 
with Dawood. And Arif Mohammad 
Khan has said that he runs the CBl by 
proxy. Moreover, the one minister who 
ordered his arrest was promptly shifted. 

Most decent people would regard any 
of these grounds as sufficient to give the 
swami a wide berth. Curiously, Narasim¬ 
ha Rao, from all accounts, an essentially 
honourable man, does not feel the need 
to do so. 

I leave it to you to judge what the 
remarkable ascendancy of this fat fraud 
says about the Prime Minister. ^ 

And about India itself. • 
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rigorous operation, 

Box is still working at peak efficiency. 


THAT’S 

PERFORMANCE POWER 
FROM FENNER. 

For over 100 years, Fenner's leadership in power transmission has been helping build 
design excellence and high performance into every product Today Fenner, an associate 
company of the J.K. Organisation, is a multi-product, multi-division company with several 
breakthroughs to its credit. ^ENGINEERING PRODUCTS : Fenner Helical Shaft 
Mounted Speed Reducer and Taper Lock System - product breakthroughs that set industry 
standards. ^ V*BELTS : Fenner sells more V-Belts today than the leading competitors 
put together. ^AUTO PRODUCTS : 70% of vehicles on Indian roads use Fenner Auto 
Belts and Pioneer Oil Seals. ^CONVEYOR BELTING : Fenaplast is yet another 
breakthrough from Fenner, transporting 50% of India’s coal. ^ MATERIAL HANDLING 
SYSTEMS : Fenner has the distinction of installing Ba^age Handling Systems at nu^or 
airports in India. ^INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS : Fenner pioneered electronic 
Softstarts in India and recently launched the new generation microprocessor Softstart. 
^ TEXTILES : Fenner’s recent foray into textile yam manufacture is marked by 
uncompromising excellence. 

Truly, Fanner - the front runner - is surging ahead with leadership built on performance. 



THE FRONT RUNNER 


FENNER (INDIA) LTD : Maifcetiiig Headiiiiaftcts: 9-1-87, Saioiiiii Devi Rmd, Secundenbad • 900 003 


^ V-BELTS ^ ENGINEERING ^AUTO PRODUCTS ^ CONVEVOR 
ntODUCTS BELTING 


^ MATERIAL ^ INDUSTRIAL ^TEKHLES 
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NEWSWATCH 


Visions of 



V.P. Singh aspires to Jayaprakash Narayan *s 
hallowed place in the nation's politics 


F l^om the chief mmisier of’ 
Uttar Pradesh to the Prime 
Minister of India, from a 
loyalist to a rebel, from a poli¬ 
tical crusader to a political 
sanyasi, the country has seen Vishwa- 
nath Pratap Singh in his many an enigma¬ 
tic avatar. He achieved striking suc¬ 
cess by resigning from important mini¬ 
sterial and party positions, and, for the 
last one year or so, the Raja of Manda 
had gone out of political circulation, 
announcing that he would not contest in 
the next general election. 

Yet. he continued to attract media 
attention, more for his apolitical pur¬ 
suits than anything else. A master strate¬ 
gist. he turned to painting and poetry, 
and with the recent publication of his bio¬ 
graphy, the ‘sanyasi raja’ is back in the 
news. 

What’s more, V.P. Singh has lately 
shown some renewed interest in poli¬ 
tics. He spoke on the issue of the Bofors 
papers being sent to India Then, he dash¬ 
ed to Andhra Pradesh to help resolve 
the Tclugu Desam Par¬ 
ty’s (TOP) in-house cri¬ 
sis. Back in Delhi, he 
held forth on the allot¬ 
ment of government 
houses to him and some 
others when they were 
not entitled to such 
facilities. 

A few days later, he 
openly aired his views on 
the Chandra Swami epi¬ 
sode. And, on the day his 
biography was released, 

V.P. Singh freely answer¬ 
ed — after a long, long 
time —questions on poli¬ 
tics. Over the last two 
months, he has again 


emerged as a doyen of the 
media, and all this has triggered specula¬ 
tion about him playing a bigger role in 
politics. 

Bofors is, of course, Singh’s pet sub¬ 
ject* For a man who became the Prime 
Minister by campaigning against kick- 
backs in the deal, it is obvious that he 
would be interested. What was more 
significant, however, was his Hydera¬ 
bad tour and his reaction on the Chandra 
Swami episode. 

The first was of immense importance 
to the National Front. Before embarking 
on a damage-control mission, Singh had 
said that he was going to find some solu¬ 
tion to the problem so that a split in the 
TDP and the National Front could be 
averted. 

He met with limited success, though. 
Initially, he seemed to side with N.T. 
Rama Rao, but he eventually persuaded 
NTR to resign so that a show of strength 
in the Andhra Pradesh Assembly could 
be avoided. Interestingly, Biju Patnaik, 
whom the Janata Dal had initially 



V.P. Singh: “I am now only a political wort 

thought of sending, could do little. Even 
Dal president S.R. Bommai and Karnata¬ 
ka chief minister H.D. Deve Gowda fail¬ 
ed to bring about a truce between the war- 
nng factions. The TDP problem, 
however, made one thing clear; crises 


within the third force 

Mulayam Singh Yadav (left) and M. Farooql: conflicting opinions still demand v,p. Singh’s 

intervention. 

His utterances on 
Chandra Swami were 
politically more signifi¬ 
cant. He accused the 
government ot shielding 
the Swami by shifting 
Rajesh Pilot out of the 
home ministry soon after 
he ordered a CBl probe 
against the godman. Not 
only that, Singh played 
his master-stroke by 
saying, "If the credibility 
of the government has to 
be restored, then Pilot 
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im now a mere campaigner" 

should be given the charge of the 
enquiry against Chandra Swami just as 
Chidambaram is overseeing the Rajiv 
murder case." 

Interestingly, the same view was 
expressed by the rebel Congress faction. 
In fact, it was V.P. Singh, who 
spearheaded the Opposition attack 
against the government on the Swami 
episode. 

A ll this does not, however, indicate 
that Singh is planning to return to 
power politics in the near future. 

But he might be looking for a bigger 
role and indications arc that he is mov¬ 
ing towards the position of an elderly 
poli tician—like Jay aprakash Naray an 
— to work as a catalyst for the third for¬ 
ce opposed to the Congress led by Nara- 
simha Rao and the BJP. It’s a role that 
will ensure Singh a place in history. 

Nowadays, the person closest to the 
Raja is Wasim Ahmed. A former stu¬ 
dent leader of Aligarh Muslim Universi¬ 


ty and a young Janata Dal leader, Wasim 
is also accompanying Singh on his US 
tour, where the former Prime Minister is 
to undergo an important health check- j 
up. Both are to attend a seminar on the 


At present, V.P. Singh’s 
interest in politics centres 
around issues and 
ideology. He would like to 
leave positions and posts to 
be filled by actual players. 
His aim is to shape the third 
force and Hnd his place in 
history 


"'“"■’^■■11 minorities in India. This 
jHHjH has been organised by the 
American federation of 
^ Muslims from India and* 
other bodies. 

This IS not the firsl 
time that Wasim is 
accompanying Singh. He 
is probably (he only per- 
_ son who can gauge 
Singh’s i^nood and line ol 
thinking. This down- 
to-earth ’ leader is also 
V.P. Singh’s most import¬ 
ant contact with the day- 
to-day political world. 

Wasim rules out 
... Singh’s active role in 

.., power polilics. "Of cour- 

' se, Raja .sY/ri/; has beepme 

more active nowadays, 
painting and 
poetry. He look a lot of 
interest in his biography, 

- . especially about narrau 

- " A® boyhood days. As 

Ihiil phase is over now, he 
’ A devoting more lime to 

creative work." 

Ijjlll^^ But what about poJi- 

tics? "He is least intercsi- 
ed in the polilics of 
leaders," says Wasjm. 
"He is not prepared to 
waste his time resolving 
mimi the contradictions the 
leaders have among them¬ 
selves," he adds. 

Then, what is going to be his role in 
polilics? "He is interested in the politics 
ol’ the people. He. will also work for the 
consolidation of the pro-poor and pro- 
deprived forces all through the country ," 
explains Wasim. He also says that 
Singh’s poor health is proving to be a 
deterrent. 

That Singh is not keen on active poli¬ 
lics became clear when he proposed 
West Bengal chief minister Jyoti Basu’s 
name as the leader of the third force. He 
even felt that Basu should become the 
next Prime .Minister if the Left Front- 
National Front alliance came to power. 

Taking the cue, Bommai floated the 
idea that all constituent parties of the 
third force should participate in the 
government. The reason behind making 
this suggestion is that Basu can become 
the leader only if his party, the CPI(M), 
joins the government. The CPl(M) is yet 
to respond to that, though Bommai is 
still working on the idea. 
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Y et, Singh is keeping in touch with 
politics in his own way. ”My role in 
politics will be more and more margi¬ 
nal," he says. But he tried to cobble an 
alliance against the BJP-Shiv Sena and 
the Congress before the Assembly elec¬ 
tions in Maharashtra. For that, he even 
went to the extent of criticising his own 
party as it demanded an unreasonable 
share of seats. 

Singh, however, points out that he 
hadn’t flayed h/s party. "I do not belong 
to Janata Dal any more and I have not 


their government on their terms," said 
Singh at that time. "If they cannot do so, 
then the BJP will just cat them up," he 
added. 

And even as Mulayam alleged that 
Singh had conspired against him, the lat¬ 
ter predicted a re-alliance of the Dalit- | 
Mandaliic forces in UP. Recently, he 
reiterated the same view. "To ensure the 
defeat of the BJP, what is needed is a 
coming together of the SP, BSP and the 
JD. But It all depends on their leaders 
and they should talk to each other," said | 
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That V.P. Singh is not keen on active politics became clear when he 
proposed Jyoti Basu’s (left) name as the leader of the third force. He 
even felt that Basu should become the next Prime Minister if the 
LF-NF came to power 


renewed the membership," he says. But 
this partyless politician’s role was wide¬ 
ly appreciated and CPI leader A.B. Bar- 
dhan openly praised him. 

Later, in UP, he was in contact with 
Kanshi Ram after the Bahujan SamaJ 
Party withdrew support to Mulayam 
Singh Yadav’s Samajwadi Party and for¬ 
med the government in UP with the 
BJP’s support. 

"You cannot push them (BSP) so 
much that tlwy can ever come out of the 
clutches of the BJP. Maybe, they had 
some political compulsion and that is 
why they have done this. Now, what I 
have told them is that they should use the 
government for the uplift of the Dalits. 
That will create contradiction with the 
BJP and then they will have to sacrifice 


Singh. 

Clearly, as his present interest in poli¬ 
tics centres around issues and ideology, 
Singh would like to leave positions and 
posts to be filled by actual players. A 
couple of years back, the veteran CPI 
leader, M, Farooqi, had said that VP 
should withdraw from power politics 
and play the role of a politician above 
parties and unite the third forces. "I fed 
what VP is doing is healthy politics," 
says Farooqi, today. 

W hy is the Raja of Manda interested 
in such a role? There may l>e a 
number of explanations. V.P. Singh’s 
single-biggest achievement was the 
implementation of the Mandal Commis- 
1 sion recommendations. Being sure that 


he will be remembered by posterity for 
this, he now says, "Mandal is no more 
my issue. It has been accepted by 
everyone." 

The second reason, according to his 
close associates, is that V.P. Singh 
wants his place in history guaranteed. 
Despite his successes, he is still blamed 
for the rise of the BJP. And Singh wants 
to undo that. 

Singh had told his close associates 
that he believed that the BJP's success 
was a corollary to the emergence of the 
Hrjppmig third force. Left to them- 
' I selves, he felt, the BJP 
f would be reduced to a 
§ naught. But time proved 
I him wrong 

o That is why he is keen 
1 ^ to bring together the so- 
called third forces and 
fight the BJP. And, if 
necessary, he may favour 
. the inclusion of a section 

; " or even the entire Con- 

J gress. "If he achieves 
this, he will be remember¬ 
ed in the way Mahatma 
Gandhi and JP is remem¬ 
bered. After all, counter¬ 
ing the communal forces 
is no less important than 
independence or fight 
against totalitarianism," 
says a V.P. Singh 
follower. 

lien he His detractors, on the 

"Ce He hand, say that there 

* is no room for Singh in 

II the the present scenario. 

Mulayam Singh Yadav is 
dead against Singh. For 
Mulayam, it’s an enmity 
that dates back to the days 
when Singh was the UP chief minister 
and he was the Opposition leadef. Besi¬ 
des, there are such JD leaders ps Ramak- 
rishna Hcgde and Biju Patnaik who 
strongly dislike Singh. 

But that shouldn’t stop the Raja from 
emerging as a senior politician setting 
the agenda for the third force, especially 
when the leftists still concur with him on 
many points. Singh himself, however, 
discounts such possibilities. "I am now 
only a political worker and I can lend 
myself to anyone (minus the BJP and 
Congress) who wants me. I am now a 
mere campaigner," says Singh humbly. 

Yet, this campaig^ner with a differen¬ 
ce will be worth watching. • 
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MANI-TALK 


MANI SHANKAR AIYAR 


TOILETS AND TH 



Systemic solutions 
to both! 


Last week, I had 
taken you on a tour 
of the public toilets 
of Kumbakonam, 
the largest town in 
my constituency, 
to illustrate the 
strange inability of 
the IAS to find sys¬ 
temic solutions to 
simple and priority problems of the very 
people whom they have apparently pass¬ 
ed the IAS exam to serve. This week, 1 
lake you to Mayiladuturai, the head¬ 
quarters of my constituency, smaller 
than Kumbakonam but still home to 
nearly one lakh somewhat bedevilled 
souls. 

I have, over the past four-and-a-half 
years, visited every one of the festering 
slums of this once-beautiful town, set on 
the banks of the Cauvery, so beautiful 
that legend hds it that Siva, in the guise 
of a peacock (mayil) danced (adu) upon 
the river bank (thurai). Today, thanks to 
Karnataka, the Cauvery at Mayiladutu- 
rai has been reduced to a trickle; and, 
tCKlay, much of the thurai has been redu¬ 
ced, thanks to the Tamil Nadu govern¬ 
ment, to a teeming, sprawling slum. For'^ 
a few months of the year, the Cauvery is 
the Mother of Tamil Nadu's most 
renowned rice-bowl; for the re.st of the 
year, the dry river bed of the Cauvery is 
Mayiladulurai’s most widely-used 
public toilet facility. 

It is not that the people of Mayiladutu- 
rai particularly wish to commune with 
Nature when Nature calls; it is that they 
have no alternative. The humiliation 
visited upon the poor women of Mayi- 
laduturai, when they have to "go" every 
day, every single day of their lives, is the 
most enduring shame on the face of Inde¬ 
pendent India. Is a solution really not 
possible? 

OHy YES, very simple, indeed, says the 
IAS. And have built 19 public latrines to 
prove it. I got a superb voluntary organi- 



With 

constitutionally-sanctioned 
Panchayati Raj about to 
embrace the length and 
breadth of thecountiy, it is the 
slum-dwellers themselves who 
are going to elect those who 
will determine which toilets to 
build, where and how. It is they 
who will keep their toilets 
dean—or fail to do so 


salion, Sulabh International, to do a sur¬ 
vey of these latrines. A few had irrepara¬ 
bly broken down; a few had, for years, 
been unused because the municipal 
authorities, having put up the structure, 
had failed to provide any water or power 
connection; the vast, overwhelming 
majority of the public toilets required 
but a few thousand rupees of repair to 
cease being the slinking cesspools to 
which inhuman official neglect had redu¬ 
ced them; one or two were actually in 
good working order. 

If a few could be in good working 
order, I asked the municipal babudom 
(there being no elected councillors to 
turn to), why could all but the irretrievab¬ 
ly damaged not be put in order? "No praa- 
blem, Saar," said babudom. "If Yum- 
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cials concerned gathered at the appoint¬ 
ed place, date and time. The ’^nobile loud¬ 
speakers went ahead of us announcing 
to all who cared to listen wha! the event 
was about (underplaying, I regret to say, 
the toilet angle and overplaying me, for. 




Pee (which is how I am usually referred 
to!) wants, we will put aaall taailets yin 
good working aarder." 

So, I set a deadline three months 
hence and it was agreed that on a particu¬ 
lar date in January 1995,1 would underta¬ 
ke a Toilet Yatra accompanied by all con¬ 
cerned officials of the municipality. 
(The only dissident voice was my Town 
Congress president’s—who declined to 
put up any posters announcing the event 
as, he insisted, linking the Yum-Pee in 
public to toilets would irretrievably dam¬ 
age my good Brahmin name with the 
public! We compromised on getting the 
Yatra publicised orally through louds¬ 
peakers mounted on auto-rickshaws!) 

CAME THE day. All the municipal offi- 


1 regret to say, I had left the slogan- 
mongering to the Town Congress presi¬ 
dent’s imagination — and conscience!) 
We visited 13 latrines in all. I forgave 
the municipality the six out of 19 that 
were so irretrievably damaged that 
Jayalalitha’s own signature was requir¬ 
ed for the release of the funds for their 
replacement. 

Each of the 13 public latrines was so 
squeaky clean, I could have kissed their 
floors — or, at least, the cheeks of the 
municipal engineers who had done such 
a super job of cleaning them up. There 
was one catch though—or. rather, two. 
One, if the municipal engineers could 
clean up the toilets for me, why could 
they not clean it up for those who actual¬ 
ly use them? Two, while a shiny new tin 


door had been fixed on to the entrance of 
each toilet, the latch of every, one of 
them was padlocked with an enormous 
lock. 

Who had the key? The JE, cried out 
the assembled officials in unison What, 
asked callous me, is JE? Junior engi¬ 
neer, I was informed. But, said I, if the 
JE has the keys, how will anyone be able 
to get in? It is because these dirty fellows 
get in whenever they want so that the 
place gets dirty, I was solemnly infor¬ 
med. So, said the municipal babucracy, 
we are looking for a reliable local person 
in the neighbourhood who will lake char¬ 
ge of the key. 



The IAS is going to figlit hard 
to not be deprived of their 
right iiof to maintain puUic 
latrines. Jagannath Mishra, 
our Cabinet minister for 
Panchayati Rnj, must ensure 
that our babudom is not 
allowed to get away with this 


I was back in two of the slums last 
week. Nine months have passed. The 
new tin door is almost as shiny as it was 
last January. The padlock is still to rust. 
There is the fragrance of Calvin Klein in 
the air. No stink because no one, since 
January 1995, has used the toilet, even 
once! The IAS is still looking for a relia¬ 
ble local to take charge of the key!! 

THIS IS the paradigm of what has gone 
wrong with the paternalistic system of 
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administration we swallowed hook, line 
and sinker from the Brits. Not oncxof the 
officials concerned with public toilets 
anywhere in this country actually uses 
them. That, indeed, according to the 
Arthashastra of the Duke of Connaught 
(whose memory, Vir Sanghvi tells me, 
the vast majority of the readers of this 


magazine wish to continue indefinitely 
honouring!) — that, indeed, as I was 
saying, according to the Arthashastra of 
the Raj, is the precise reason why the 
babus concerned have been posted to 
where they have been posted. 

The IAS (read "babudom" in all its 
manifestations) is run on the principle 
that for justice and equity to be assured, 
and for the bureaucracy to function 
impartially, it must, above all, not have 
any local connections. No babu is ever 
posted to his or her hometown. It is consi¬ 
dered best if the IAS collector actually 
does not know enough Tamil to get too 
intimate with those whose "servant" 
(ha! ha!) the Constitution says he is! 

It is the distancing of the bureaucracy 
from the people, the non-involvement of 
the people in decisions materially affect¬ 
ing their lives, bureaucratic benevolen¬ 
ce as the antidote to feudal domination 
and partisan considerations, the reduc¬ 
tion of the people to more beneficiaries 
and the elevation of the administration 
to bountiful annadata, that constituted 
the essence of the system of colonial 
administration of British India. 

Apart from putting a brown face on 
the collector (while retaining the imperi¬ 
al livery of the collector’s retainers), 
systemically, we have been following 
the same pattern of administration in the 


first half-century of Independence as the 
Brits ran from 1987 to 1947. 

THAT IS now on the edge of change. 
With constitutionally-sanctioned Pan- 
chayati Raj about to embrace the length 
and breadth of the country, it is the slum- 
dwellers themselves who are going to 


Political bosses in the states 
are, with honourable 
exceptions like Digvijay Singh 
of Madhya Pradesh, opposed 
in vaiying degrees to true 
Panchayati Raj. This unholy 
nexus of the state politician 
and the state bureaucracy has 
to be broken 


elect those who will determine which toi¬ 
lets to build, where and how. It is they 
who will keep their toilets clean — or 
fail to do so. Councillors who keep latri¬ 
nes in working order wil be re-elected; 
councillors who fail to do so will go 
down the sewage drains they’ve failed 
to maintain! Except for one thing: the 
IAS, and its cohorts at every level of 
babudom, is going to fight an intensive 
rearguard action to not be deprived of 
their right not to maintain public latrines. 
What Jagannath Mishra, our Cabinet 
minister for Panchayati Raj, and R.K, 
Dhawan, our minister of state for the 
nagarpalikas, have to do is ensure that 
our babudom is not allowed to gel away 
with this. The babus have powerful back- 


I ers in the entire state political system. 
Political bosses in the states are, with 
honourable exceptions like Digvijay 
Singh of Madhya Pradesh, opposed in 
varying degrees to true Panchayati Raj. 
The unholy nexus of the state politician 
and the state bureaucracy has to be brok¬ 
en in order to ensure Power to the People. 

The central government can, with one 
deft sleight of hand, ensure this. 
Systemic-ally, all it has to do is convert 
the IAS into a secretarial service. This 
will both concentrate the IAS where it 
wishes to be and, becau.se of reduced 
numbers, open the opportunity for that 
dramatic increase in IAS .salaries which 
;s necessary to restore a modicum of 
integrity to the higher echelons of our 
administration. Remember Permier 
Goh of Singapore: "If you pay peanuts, 
you get monkeys!" 

PERHAPS BY a further constitutional 
amendment, but more feasibly by sua¬ 
sion and blandishments, the Pradesh 
Civil Services should be reorganised as 
the District Administrative Sei-vice 
(DAS). The DAS should be trained in an 
ethos of subordination to the elected 
local authonty, in exactly the same way 
as all of us civil servants, past and pres¬ 
ent (including me), have been taught at 
the National Academy of Administra¬ 
tion, Mussoorie, that we function as advi¬ 
sers and executors to the elected govern¬ 
ment in New Delhi and the state capitals. 

If in each district, the collector is a 
man or woman who has risen through 
decades of service in the district to being 
the chief executive officer of the zila 
parishad, then, and then alone, will the 
head of the official administration be 
endowed with that familiarity with his 
or her district that e have come to routi¬ 
nely expect of the chief secretary of any 
state with his or her state. 

Moreover, it is only then that he or she 
will work with the Panchayati Raj 
system rather than in opposition to it, as 
is happening, and will increasingly hap¬ 
pen, in every district of our countr>' as 
true Panchayati Raj takes root, unless 
wc do something about it now. 

Supplementing the revolution in our 
polity that was ushered in by the 73rd 
and 74th Amendments to our Constitu¬ 
tion with a systemic revolution in res¬ 
pect of our system of administration is 
the next crucial step in our lurch towards 
the 21 St century. • • 


(The vieyn expreseed in i/ 7/9 column are mine but I hope 
¥iHII be the government’s when Tamil Nadu la, at long last, 
given Its duel) 
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CLOSING 

RANKS 


Bhutan wants a dialogue with India on 
trans-border security to curb Nepali and Bodo 

rebels 


S cene: Bhutan’s National 
Assembly. Time: Late 
August. A debate on the 
law-and-order situation in 
the kingdom’s southern dis¬ 
trict is in progress. A member, represent¬ 
ing the Tsirang area, begins to speak and 
then refuses to stop. 

"Some of you may have heard about 
it, others may have read about it, but 
none of you really know what we are 
going through,” he complains. "You 
have not suffered the pain of having to 
sec your daughters raped, old parents 
humiliated, relatives beaten or even mur¬ 
dered,” he goes on. 

As he is forced to stop on expiry of 
allotted time, another member, represen¬ 
ting the neighbouring Kalikhola area, 
starts off. "We must be given firearms, 
the government must train us in using 
them. Otherwise, we cannot fight back 
the terrorists,” he says. Other members 
from Bhutan s southern districts on the 
kingdom’s 720 km long border with 

India repeat the chorus. It - 

begins to sound like a deb- 


lops, formed by Nepalis fleeing the coun¬ 
try to escape police action, are roaming 
the long border, striking terror. 

At the moment, there are close to 20 
armed squads of a few hundred disgruntl¬ 
ed Nepali youngsters operating out of 
bases in the Indian states of West Bengal 
and Assam. 

But Bhutanese military officials fear 
that given a certain political direction 
and encouragement from the right 
quarters, the.se squads could unify under 
a command structure and make a transi¬ 
tion from brigandage to insurgency. 

T hese Nepalis, whose families left 
Bhutan in the wake of the 1990 distur¬ 
bances, have great potential for an arm¬ 
ed movement. And if Nepali ex- 
servicemen in the bordering Indian sta¬ 
tes are drawn in by inducement or racial 
appeal, the situation could become 
much more complicated. 

Already, the intensity of violence in 
the southern districts has shown a sharp 

Manas National Park: haven for insurgents 



King Jigme Singye Wangchul 
He is worried about the worse 


upward trend. Between 1985 and 1990, 
thcic wcic less than a dozen niuidcrs all 
over Bhutan. And in the last five years, 
more than 90 people have died in the sou¬ 
thern di stricts alone in attacks by the arm¬ 
ed bands. 

- More than five hundr¬ 
ed people were injured in 


ate in a provincial Assem¬ 
bly in Karachi or Chandi¬ 
garh — and not Thim¬ 
phu, the mystic capital of 
the ‘last Shangri-La'. 

Ever since Bhutanese 


security forces suppress¬ 
ed anti-ro>alist demon¬ 
strations by the king¬ 
dom’s Nepali-speaking 
settlers (deri.sively called 


by the 
aWhem Drukpas) five 


yuars ago, the country’s 
^outii^m districts have 

» a battleground, 
bands of Ngo- 



these attacks, and some 
of the murders were grue¬ 
some, right out of the 
medieval age. Police and 
administrative officials. 
Nepalis still loyal to the 
kingdom, and traders arc 
targets of attack by these 
armed Ngolops. 

And the fear in Bhu¬ 
tan’s southern districts is 
palpable. During a visit 
to the area, this coirespon- 
dent found even senior 
district officials, having 
security escorts, reluctant 
to move ouf after sunset 



















(second from left) touring Nepali areas in the south, 
ning situation there 


You are used to all this in India; we are 
not," said a district official in the border 
town of Samchi. So, by default, the admi¬ 
nistration is allowing the Ngolop groups 
to take the initiative. 

Bhutan has so far taken a number of 
measures to fight the Ngolop depreda¬ 
tions. When the trouble first started, the 
government began to raise a militia com¬ 
prising volunteers. In the last four years, 
38,320 people, mostly Drukpa young¬ 
sters, have volunteered to join. 

Training and deployment of this mili¬ 
tia — perceived as a useful buffer bet¬ 
ween the army and the local population ■ 
— has cost Bhutan just over 28 crore 
ngultrums (one ngultrum is equal to a 
rupee). 

The Indian government has provided 
the bulk of this amount, and some 
money has been drawn from the army’s 
welfare fund. "We have been able to 
meet all the expenditure without apply¬ 
ing any buirien on the national 
exchequer or the plan budget," says 


Goonglen Lam Dorji, the chief opera 
tions officer of the Bhutanese Army. 

He says nearly 20 crore ngultrums 
have been kept in reserve as an emergen¬ 
cy security fund. But Bhutan’s King 
Jigme Singye Wangchuk has made it 
clear that no funds from the develop¬ 
ment budget should be diverted for secu¬ 
rity purposes. It is a matter of conviction 
with Wangchuk that development 
begets security. 

But the worsening situation in the 
south is worrying Wangchuk — and 
creating an unbridgeable gap between 
Bhutan’s indigenous Drukpas and the 
Nepali settlers. 

As the National Assembly’s session 
was coming to a close, two resolutions 
were tabled, both by members from the 
southern districts. One was passed, the 
other was not. The first, which was pas¬ 
sed, read: "The 73rd session of the Natio¬ 
nal Assembly resolves to ask the govern¬ 
ment to hold a dialogue on cross-border 
security with the Indian government." 


The second, which was dmppcd, per¬ 
tained to issuing weapons to the citizens 
in the southern dzongkhas (districts). 
General Lam Ooiji later said that "it was 
dangerous to arm the civilian popula¬ 
tion". Thfe King is also believed to have 
opposed this resolution and ensured that 
it was not passed. 

P resently, Indian and Bhutanese offi¬ 
cials exchange intelligence on rebel 
movements. The Indians are particular¬ 
ly interested in the Bodo rebels, who are 
known to have bases in areas of south 
Bhutan lying within the thick forests 
flanking the Manas river. 

A chimi (district official) of the borde¬ 
ring Pemagatshel district is quoted in 
Bhutan’s only newspaper, Kuensel, as 
saying that the villagers in his area are 
"facing many problems because some of 
the Bodos are coming and camping in 
Bhutanese territory, even with arms '. 

The Bodos carry sophisticated wea¬ 
pons, and the thinly-deployed Bhutane¬ 
se security forces are wary of confront¬ 
ing them. On the other hand, the Ngolop 
groups are beginning to secure modem 
firearms, and they are fast abandoning 
their country-made pistols. Indian intel¬ 
ligence agencies say the Ngolops are get¬ 
ting most of their weapons from Siliguri. 

Can any dialogue with India on cross- 
border security result in South Asia’s 
first joint anti-rebel task force — one 
which has the right of hot pursuit into 
each other’s territory? 

Bhutanese and Indian military officia¬ 
ls are already welcoming the prospect. A 
Bhutanese officer told Sunday on condi¬ 
tion of anonymity that his troops will 
gain in vital counter-insurgency experi¬ 
ence if they operated with India. On the 
other hand, an Indian Army corps com¬ 
mander said that his formations can 
crush the Bodo and ULFA in Assam if 
their bases across the borders could be 
destroyed. 

While Bhutan has no Bodo popula¬ 
tion to which the government may be 
answerable, India has a sizeable Nepali 
population that might get restive if Indi¬ 
an troops began operations against their 
blood-brothers within the country and 
outside. 

But the Indians can certainly plan an 
effective counter-insurgency strategy 
for the Bhutanese, especially when the 
Indian forces have a wealth of experien¬ 
ce in fighting rebels in Kashmir and the 
north-east. • 
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Battling hard-core 
terrorists in Punfab 
ortackiing 
insurgency in 
Assam, supercop 
K.P.S.Giiiisaman 
with a mission 



hen former 
Punjab 
chief mini¬ 
ster Beant 
Singh was 
assassinated within the 
heavily-guarded state secreta¬ 
riat in Chandigarh, everyone 
knew it was coming. There 
was no way the Punjab Police 
could avoid the moral respon¬ 
sibility for such a serious lapse 
in the chief minister’s secu¬ 
rity. The buck had to stop 
somewhere. And nearly every¬ 
one agreed that if anyone 
should go, it had to be the lugh- 
proHle director-general of 
Punjab Police, Kanwar Pal 
Singh Gill. 

After all, Beant Singh was a 
tireless fighter against terro¬ 
rism, the man who had 
brought a semblance of peace 
to Punjab. With his brutal mur¬ 
der, many bureaucrats and 
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politicians reasoned, the secu¬ 
rity forces had lost the larger 
battle against extremism. And 
all because Gill and his men 
could not protect Beant Singh. 

In fact, a Punjab IAS officer 
even said, "If I’d been K.P.S. 
Gill, I would have taken the 
responsibility for the lapse and 
resigned." 

But India’s most controver¬ 
sial cop wasn’t giving up so 
easily. He wasn’t asked to 
quit, neither did he offer to 
resign. Instead, true to his natu¬ 
re, Gill got down to the task of 
plugging security loopholes 
and devising foolproof measu¬ 
res to protect VIPs. 

"Yes, it (Beant Singh’s 
assassination) was a security 
lapse," Gill admits. "But this is 
the first case of a human bomb 
in Punjab. We saw this being 
used for the first time in India 
when Rajiv Gandhi was assas¬ 
sinated. It has happened again, 
indicating that terrorist groups 
are exchanging technology jr: 
and have managed to breach ; 
conventional security. We i 
now have to meet a new set of | 
threats." 

So, even while MLAs in 
Punjab were debating about 
Beant Singh’s successor, 
K.P.S. Gill was twirling his 
moustache, scratching his 
beard and thinking about the 
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battles to come. 

Me explained the problem: "When a 
man drove a truck packed with explo¬ 
sives into Beirut and rammed into a wall 
killing hundreds of people, could anyo¬ 
ne have imagined what he was going to 
do? If I’m guarding a VIP and a man 
strapped with RDX runs up to me shout¬ 
ing he’s a human bomb, what should I 
do? Should I grapple with him so (hat 
there is as little pioxim.ite damage as pos¬ 
sible? Or should I shoot him uhcic he 
stands’^ What v\ill (.oniciin tiu' tiamage 
the most'^ How shoulil I ttain tln>sc v\ho 
will lace human bombs ’ Because this is 
going to be the trend m the liituie " 

Ciill's suboidmates lisii*n m wiapt 
attention as he t.ilks In then attitude, 
there is deleience but also impatient 
energy 1 he\ want ti>get on \\ ith it (nil, 
on the other hand, is relaxed f'hosc w ho 
woik with him sav that's w hat he's like 
— eool and v nmposed even m the lace 
of a crisis. 

A cerebral .lat Sikh'^ A cerebral Jat 
Sikhcop-'That'sK.PS.Ciill loryou 


Gill admits that Beaiit 


— lull ol contradictions. 

Mis rooms m the Chandigarh ptilice 
mess, which is also his lesidence, rellecl 
the complexities ol the man. Cileaming 
chromium cxeicise equipment is laid 
out in one coiner, eomplete with a silver 
(mace) Cull quicklx clarilies that 
this weapon is oimimental. Me grins at 
the though' ol the picluie it con|ures up: 
a venerable looking siKcr-bearded Sikh 
was mg the gnJn .it lenilled terrorists. 

But m the next loom, there are book¬ 
cases slacked with pa|ierba(. ks, both in 
English and Cuirmukhi A bit^graphy of 
Marilyn Moinoe is placed next to a 
volume of Joseph (\)iiiad's noxels. The¬ 
re’s Shakespeare, there's I S ldu>t and 
some lurid-looking paperbacks with 
hall-naked women on the cover ()n ano¬ 
ther shelf IS his colleciton of music cas¬ 
settes— Ja// classical, and even Crdu 
ghazals. 

Gill's colleagues say that he is an 
extrovert like any othei Jat Sikh. "Ven¬ 
detta is a guiding force m a Jat Sikti’s 
life. He will never forget a lend, no mat¬ 
ter how many generations old At Ins 
worst, he can be a bully, petty and 
mean," they explain. 
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Tackling Insurgency in Assam: Gill had much to learn 


Gill is a patient listener 
and doesn't react to such 
descriptions of himself. 

If there’s vendetta, it’s a 
private one. And it has 
nothing to do with being 
a Sikh "1 had no inten¬ 
tion of coming to Punjab 
when I joined the service. 

1 didn’t like the place. 1 
opted for Assam And I 
loved It there It wasn’t 
like this — there, you 
could sit down and dis¬ 
cuss your differences 
across a table. There was 
truth in that — a great 
deal ot truth. The bchind- 
tlie-back talk that you get 
here, you won’t get that 
in Assam," he says. 

Indeed, KPS, where he was known as 
IPS (Indian Police Seivice) Gill, was 
extremely popular in Assam. So much 
so that he could walk into any house in 
Guwahati uninvited and have a meal He 
served in Assam for nearly 2.^ years and 


Eighties. "The society is essentially 
pastoral. The village was a self 
sufficient unit. But trade was controlled 
by outsideis— the Marwans —and the 
bureaucracy was also dominated by out¬ 
siders. The Assamese were not conditio- 


ihrow' out ‘loreigners’ from the state. 
Cull was among the senior police offi¬ 
cers in the slate. At first, the movement 
was anti-Bengali. Then it bacame anti- 
Muslim I Ic w as put in charge of the sen¬ 
sitive Sibsagar district, where he stayed 


Singh’s murder was a security lapse, but he refuses to sulk and give up 


It was here that he learnt a lot about insur¬ 
gency and counter-insurgency tactics. 

Though he would never admit it. Gill 
had a sneaking sympithy for the anti¬ 
foreigners iiKwement in Assam in the 


ned to fight outside influences. So, they 
felt the intrusion even more strongly," 
he reasons 

When the All Assam Student’s Union 
(AASU) started their movement to 


for nearly six years. "But there, you wor¬ 
ked and you relaxed You didn’t have to 
watch out for the de\ iousness of 
people," he recalls fondly 
In E>S4, Gill came to Punjab.' 


The Golden Temple: Punjab was Gill’s toughest challenge 
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G ill is reluctant to speak about whe¬ 
ther Operation Bluestar succeeded 
in its mission as he wasn't associated 
with it. He’s also cagey about revealing 
his personal feelings as a Sikh of the 
army action. All he’s willing to say is 
that he came to Punjab with a mission 
that had to be accomplished. 

Initially, when Gill took over as thp 
inspector-general of the Punjab Armed 
Police (PAP), his job was not just to 
fight the terrorists. It was to weed out the 
enemy within. There were reports to the 
effect that the militants had infiltrated 
the ranks of the PAP and that a mutiny 
was imminent. Gill’s task was to indenti- 
fy these cops and draw out charge- 
sheets against them. He got to the bot¬ 
tom of the problem and found that there 
was more exaggera¬ 
tion than truth in such 
reports. In reality, the 
cops were a panicky and 
demoralised lot. 

He decided that whai 
the policemen needed 
was motivation. Gill also 
found that the Punjab 
Police was sharply divid¬ 
ed along religious lines. 

He recalls, "The first 
thing i noticed when I 
walked into my office 
was that the Sikhs greet¬ 
ed me with ‘Sat Sri Akaf 
and the Hindus with 
‘Namaste’. 1 changed 
that. It seems a very small 
thing, but when you con¬ 
sider that the boys had 
become so conscious of 
being a Sikh or a Hindu it 
was important that some¬ 
thing should be done 
about it." 

When K.P.S. Gill took over the reins 
of Punjab Police, the slate was on the 
boil. There were as many terrorist 
groups that you can think of and violen- 
.;ce was at its peak. No one was safe and 
* the people viewed each other with dis- 
^ trust. And the administration could do lit¬ 
tle about the hopeless situation. 

But even before Gill could come to 
grips with his new assignment, he was 
removed from his post and sent out 
as inspector-general (headquarters). 
The year was 1985 and an Akali Dal 
government had assumed power in the 
state. Gill wasn’t told why he was 
shifted, only that he was to take charge 
of the Central Industrial Security Force 
(CISF). 


But not for long. Gill was working 
late in his office when he got a call from 
the home ministry. He was told that a spe¬ 
cial post of inspector-general. Central 
Reserve Police Force (CRPF), had been 
created and that he was to take charge 
the next morning. This assignment 
brought K.P.S. Gill to Amritsar in the 
summer of 1986. 

C ontrary to expectations, there were 
no major incidents of violence fol¬ 
lowing Operation Bluestar. But, the 
damage to the Sikh psyche was done. 
The terrorists used the opportunity to 
launch a fresh offensive. The frontal 
organisations of the extremists also 
strengthened themselves. So, there was 
little surprise when the security forces 


When Gill took charge of 
the Punjab Police, the 
state was on the boil. 
Militant groups were 
operating freely and 
violence was at ite peak. 

No one was safe and 
people viewed each other 
with distrust 


entered the Golden Temple foi a second 
time. Operation Black Thunder was 
meant to flush out teiTorisis who had tak¬ 
en refuge in the sacred shrine, but unlike 
the earlier operation, it won the security 
forces a good name. 

For. Black Thunder exposed what the 
terrorists were up to. They had turned 
the Golden Temple into an unholy place 
— photographs carried by the newspa 
pers showed booze bottles lying around. 
It was sheer blasphemy. For the first 
time perhaps, the terronsts were on the 
defensive, 

K.P.S. Gill did not let go of this 
opportunity to keep up the pressure on 
the extremists. And he devised new 
ways of taking on the terrorists. For 
instance, when Gill came to know that 


sugarcane fields provided convenient 
meeting grounds for the extremists, he 
inducted bullet-proof tractors to take 
them on. But the terrorists were no ama¬ 
teurs either. 7bcy procured special Rus¬ 
sian bullets which could penetrate the 
steel plates of the armoured tractors. 

Initially, the various extremist groups 
stepped up their activities and unleashed 
a fresh wave of terror to scare away Gill 
and his men. Even innocent civilians 
were not spared: the extremists stopped 
buses on the highways and massacred 
the passengers. This led to an exodus, 
with Hindus fleeing the state to safer 
places. But Gill was not the one to give 
up so easlily. 

He assured the Hindus of security and 
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even posted police pickets in areas inha¬ 
bited by them. But Gill soon realised 
that it was not possible to gel the cops to 
guard every village in Punjab. As a way 
out, he encouraged villagers to secure 
their own hamlets. The Punjab Police 
trained local youths and ex-servicemen 
in the use of weapons and even provided 
them with guns and wireless sets so that 
they could contact the army or the police 
in case of an emergency. 

But GilPs plans received a tcmporai 7 
setback after the matter was raised in Par¬ 
liament. MPs argued that arming villa¬ 
gers to tackle terrorism was not the solu¬ 
tion. What’s more, they said, what gua¬ 
rantee is there that these weapons will 
not be misused? 

In fact, the then Union minister of 
internal sccWiy, P. Chidambaram, 
made a trip to Punjab to make an on- 
the-spot assessment. Everyone thought 
that .the minister would surely repri¬ 
mand Gill for encouraging the people to 
take the law into their own hands. Chi¬ 
dambaram visited a village where Gill's 
men had provided arms training to the 
locals. And he was indeed impressed. 

Apparently, an encounter between ter¬ 
rorists and the villagers took place dur¬ 
ing his presence at that village. The mini¬ 


ster for internal security was deeply 
impressed by the manner in which the 
villagers handled the extremist attack — 
even a small shop manned by one rhan 
defended his post like a fortress. 

Gill’s scheme soon proved to be very 
successful. In Kapurthala, Jallandhar 
and Deoba, where Hindus lived in great 

Though the army 
successfully flushed out 
militants from the Golden 
Temple in two successive 
operations, Gill says that 
he got veiy little help from 
them in the subsequent 

battie against the 
extremists 

numbers, the extremist attacks stopped 
completely. Subsequently, more and 
more villages set up self-defence units 
and at one stage, out of the 12,(X)0 villa¬ 
ges in Punjab, 4,0(K) were brought 
within the ambit of Gill’s scheme. 




SPREADING TERROR ■ I’hv ninjor militunt outfits opvrutiu** 


in Ihinjiih 


imifnnEIIT’SFEliEIUTION 
(S8F): The All India Sikh Student’s 
Federation changed its name to 
Sikh Student’s Federation in 
1983'84. Initially, the outfit was not 
into militancy despite being the 
thihk-^k of all terrorist groups in 
Punjab. Most of its senior leaders 
like Amritpal Singh Kbalsa and 
Onkar Singh have been killed in 
encounters with the police. 

The SSF's tasks included 
recruiting youngsters and 
formulating policies and 
coordinating the activities of 
^wlous militant organisations. 

MIMR KHAIM HITEIIIIATim 

pqs BKI was formed on 20 
^tember, 1. the day when 
^ Jamaii Singh Bhindranwale 
had courted arrest at Chowk Mehta. 
Howaver, mar^ of its members 
were opposed to Bhindranwaie 


because of the latter’s ‘cowardly 
disappearance’ from the scene of a 
clash on 3 April, 1978, between the 
Nirankaris and the 
Bhindranwale-led Akhand Kirtani 
Jatha. When the Nirankaris opened 
fire, Bhindranwale fled the scene 
leaving his followers, 13 of whom 
including Fauji Singh, fell to the 

KLF militants killed in an encounter 


Nirankari bullets. It was Sant 
Harchand Singh Longowal who 
finally won over the BKI to his side. 

I he BKI’s modus operandr. 
bomb blasts and sudden 
shoot-outs. It is alleged that some 
Englishmen who stayed at the 
Golden Temple under the guise of 
researchers trained the BKI 
activists in the handling of 
explosives. Two of the BKI’s main 
leaders who operate from Pakistiin 
are Wadhawa Singh and Mahal 
Singh. Among 4ts important leaders 
who have been killed in encounters 
with the police are Sukhdev Singh 
Babbar, Anokh Singh, Gurmit 
Singh and Amarjit Singh. 

KHAUSTAN COMHUUIM FORCE 

(KFC): The outfit came into 
existence in 1986 the sole 
purpose of waging a battle against 
the Indian government. The KCF 
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T hough the amiy succ^^sstuliy flushed 
out terronsts irom ihc Golden Fern 
pie. Gill says that he got very little coopc 
ration trom them in the subsequent bat 
tie against the terronsts He says that the 
army refused to do night patrolling alter 
It lost some men in cxtiemisi ambushes 
According to Gill, the army had veiy 
little counier-insurgcnty cxpeitise 
when It moved into Puiqab Its jaMuns 
kept themselves confined to the bar 
racks, serving only to remind the |KH)ple 
ot Its presence when things began to get 
out of hand 

When militants targeted the security 
forces in the darkness of the rngnt, it was 
the Punjab Police which bore the brunt 
of the attacks This ol ten proved to be dis 
astrous as the policemen were not train¬ 
ed in night w^irfare Howevei, Gill 
resolved to overcome this handicap 
And help came from the army's corp 
commander in Ambala 

Soon, Punjab Police officers were trai¬ 
ned in the art of night warfare, the ctfcc- 
tiveness of which was put U' test in Ope¬ 
ration Night Dominance The results 
were dramatic and immediate Soon, the 
activities ot the militants at night 
decreased as more and more ten on sis 
began to be either killed or nabbed dur- 



got generous help from Pakistan in 
Its mission But soon differences 
arose among its leaders which 
resulted in the tormat»on of a new 
terrorist outfit called the Khaltstan 
Liberation Force Many ot its top 
leaders have been killed in 
encounters with the armed forces 
while two others, Hannder Singh 
Jmda and Sukhdev Singh Sukha, 
were tried and hanged in 
connection with the killing of 
General Vaidya. Among those still 
active are Jarnait Smgh Chhatrawa 
and Paramjit Panjwar. Both of them 
are based m Pakistan 

KHAUSTAN LIBERATION FORCE 

(KLF): The KL h was responsible tor 
most ot the terror during the 
troubled days. Its obvious links 
with Pakistan resulted m 
dlfferenoes of opinion within the 
outfit. EveatM, the KLf split into 


two groups but operated under the 
same name For the sake of 
convenience they added the 
surname of their leaders. For 
instence. one group called itself 
KLF (Kaktan) after its leader 
Navneet Singh Kaldan. Under 
police pressure, the KLF has been 
forced to seek hideouts in West 
Bengal, Rajasthan and Gujarat. 



Among its major leaders are Arroor 
Singh, who was captured and later 
released, and Avtar Singh Brahma 
The other group was led by Or 
Pntam Singh Sekhon who crossed 
over to Pakistan. Sekhon and 
Paramjit Panjwar are reported to be 
bitter enemies. 

mmtmtnEvmfmDiw 
nUUSTM (STFK): Founded by 
Gurbacdian Singh Manochal, the 
6TFK has indulged in large-scale 
KHibigs particuiarly in the Mazha 
region of Punjab. But internecine 
rivalries have splintered the BTFK 
Once Gurbachan Singh Manochal 
and his younger brother, Mahinder, 
were killed, Rachpal Chandat took 
over as the leader ot the outfit But 
he, too, was killed in an encountei 
with the police Another senior 
fflf lipkier, Resham Malmori, is 
igfliHjVbeiiiifibars. • 
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In the dock 


Battle lines are drawn between the Punjab Police and the state judiciary 


M erc statistics alone reflect the 
horror that was Punjab in the 
Eighties—22,809 lives were lost 
during ten years of violence, of 
which around 1,800 were policemen 
and about 1,110 terrorists. But that 
was not all that was lost. Industry 
was badly affected, numerous homes 
destroyed and countless dreams 
shattered. 

And those turbulent years in 
Punjab have clearly taken their toll 
on two institutions that played key 
roles during that time—the Punjab 
Police and the state judiciary. As 
terrorism was sweeping the state, 
relations between the two soured 
palpably. While the Punjab Police 
accused the judiciary of going soft on 


exception to this. "The judiciary did 
exactly what was within the law. The 
police failed to present appropriate 
evidence in most of the cases simply 
because there was no truth in them. 
How can the police blame the 
judiciary now?" he demands 
indignantly. 

And now, relations between the 
men in khaki and those in robes have 
reached an all-time low. Explains 
firebrand lawyer Anupam Gupta, 
"During those years, the judiciary 
did practically nothing to combat 
terrorism. Now, judicial activism 
against the Punjab Police is in full 
bloom—ordering prosecutions, 
judicial and CBI enquiries, and all." 

Truly, the manner in which the 



the tetiorists they nabbed, the courts 
attacked the policemen for 
unleashing a reign of terror in the 
state. 


'’The state judiciary just collapsed 
alter tbiee district session judges 

Iplorpottoeofiiciai. "The courts 

r, mA junst^ accused us of 

^ he hunents. 

qjltel^khai^, who 

f.eaaea&f 

.ttlaesstrong 



The courts have often 
come doiifn hearth on 
Pua|ab|ioliceineni 
holdhiglliomgiiillyof 
human 

violations. ThoTVIaia 
bicideiitisacasohi 

JHwHK <, 


slate judiciary has suddenly swung 
into action against ‘errant' 
policemen, has raised a few 
eyebjows. Many political observers 
here feci that it is most unfortunate 
that the pi>lice — after successfully 
curbing the threat of militancy—arc 
now having to face a fomt of ‘judicial 
terrorism. The Icar of judicial 
retribution has, in tact, made 
policemen extremely wary. 

And the Tiljala episode is a case in 
point. On 17 May, 1993, five Punjab 
policemen tracked down suspected 
terrorist Bashir Ahmed to a house in 
Tiljala, Calcutta. They killed 
Bashir and his wife and then 
disposed of the bodies. Following a 
CBI report indicting the policemen, 
the Supreme Court, in April this 
year, ordered their prosecution and 
their suspension. 

Says Anupam Gupta, "1 strongly 
feel that the judiciary is turning a 
blind eye to the motive of police 
action against terrorists. Take the 
Tiljala case Bashir Ahmed was a 
hard-core terrorist who had 
committed 23 murders. And yet, in 
its judgement, the Supreme Court 
did not even mention this fact. In this 
case, the SC has clearly stretched its 
legal authority and jurisdiction to the* 
limit." 

But, then again, there are many in 
the state who are convinced that the 
state police did exceed their brief 
while battling terrorism. "The 
damage done by terrorism," claims 
Ranjan Lakhanpal, "is far less than 
the damage done by the Punjab 
Police. They blatantly misused their 
powersS, picking up innocent boys 
and killing them." 

Ironically, now that peace has 
returned to Punjab, the battle 
between iHe judiciaiy and the state 
police seems to have taken an ugly 
turn. Mutual distrust seems to be the 
order of the day. And this certainly 
does not bode well for a state 
struggling to come back to 
adndnistmdvenoimalcy. # 
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ing the operation. The cxtreinisls weie 
clearly on the defensive once again. 

, By mid-l*:)89, ihc govcrnmenl began 
to receive feelers from ten on sis groups 
eager to make peace. But then two 
things happened around this lime — the 
Bofors campaign overshadowed eve¬ 
rything else and V.P. Singh came to 
power at the Centre. 

From the Punjab Police’s point of 
view, the worst time for the stale began 
sometime at the end of 1989. All those 
who were considered anti-national and 
criminals so long suddenly acquired res¬ 
pectability. fTom being asked to hunt 
them down, Gill and his men were now 
required to provide security to the likes 
of Simranjit Singh Mann, Bimal Khalsa, 
Atinder Pal Singh and the rest. Gill says 
that the people of Punjab voted for peace 
in the 1989-90 elections. But subsequ¬ 
ent events prove that you cannot bring 
lasting peace by doing a deal with 
terrorists. 

Anupam Gupta, a lawyer, recalls 
those days vividly. The V.P. Singh regi¬ 
me fell and Chandra Shekhar was yet to 
take over. The terrorists were once again 
back to their old game. The most grueso- 


Though K.P.S. Gill is 
credited with restoring 
peace in Punjab, his 
greatest contribution is 
this: he led the Punjab 
Police from the front at a 
time when the cops were a 
demoralised lot 


me and brutal killings took place in Pun¬ 
jab during this period. The terrorists 
went on the rampage and killed universi¬ 
ty professors, lawyers, doctors... any bo¬ 
dy they could lay their hands on. 

What’s more, the terrorists also tried 
to slille the voice of the media. Young 
Sikh boys would visit the offices of the 
The Tribune and the Indian Expiess in 
Chandigarh and hand out press releases. 
They insisted that every word in the 
press release should be carried. A news 
editor who dared to tamper with a press 


release promptly received a death 
threat. 

The extremists even demanded that 
the college-going girls should give up 
wearing jeans and banned sans. Over¬ 
night, the girls switched to the tradition¬ 
al salwar-kameez. A college teacher 
who refused to comply with the mili¬ 
tants’ directives was gunned down in 
broad daylight. 

It was left to Gill and his boys to esta¬ 
blish the authority of the administration. 
And by any standards, they did the best 
of a bad job. Today, rues Gupta, no one 
remembers the heroism of Gill and his 
men. 

When Chandra Shekhar announced 
that he would hold elections in Punjab, 
he called Gill over to Delhi for a mee¬ 
ting. The Prime Minister wanted Gill’s 
advice on the ground situation in Punjab. 
True to his nature. Gill didn’t mince 
words. He told the PM, "We’re not liv¬ 
ing in British times where celebrating 26 
January was an act of defiance." 

What’s more, he also made it clear to 
the PM about his disdain for gimmicks 
like holding of a function to hoist the 
national flag in Taran Taran on 26 Janua- 
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ry. For this, the forces had to be moved 
to Tiiran Taran Irom tlie Malwa region 
leaving it undefended. So, while the tri¬ 
colour was being hoisted, the extremists 
were busy nu)wing down villagers in 
Malwa. 

However, before things could get any 
worse, the Chandra Shekhar govern¬ 
ment fell. Elections in Punjab weie held 
and the 13eant Singh government came 
to power in the slate. 

A nd a new chapter began in Punjab. 

People began questioning the 
methods being adopted by the Punjab 
Police. But chief minister Beant Singh 
stood solidly behind K.P.S. Gill and 
gave him aP the freedom he required to 
finish off whatever little of terrorism 
was left. But this created a new problem 
for the Punjab Police chief and the 
government. 

Gil) and his men were now accused of 
high-handedness. And often, the Punjab 
Police chief was called upon to defend 
his boys in court, who allegedly had lit¬ 
tle lespect for laws. ’The argument is 
always that wc were not fighting in the 


At one point, K.P.S. Gill 
trained and armed 
villagers so that they 
could take on the 
terrorists. Though this 
raised a furore in 
Pariiament, Gill 
stuck to his scheme 


field against the terrorists, so we have no 
locus standi to criticise the police for 
being high-handed. But this is no 
argument. The law has to be obeyed at 
all times. Punjab Police has the benefit 
of laws like the TADA to help them, but 
they went beyond that at times," said a 
senior IA-S officer from Punjab. 

But the cops say that such a view is 
not fair. "After all, we were operating in 
difficult circumstances. Often, the poli¬ 
ce had to do the job of the IAS. Someti¬ 
mes, thev didn’t even visit the scene of 


crime for fear that the terrorists might tar¬ 
get theii families," argued an IPS officer 
Moreover, the war in Punjab set in 
motion several forces which upset the 
balance of the govemment. 'fhe tension 
beiweeii Gill and his predecessor, Julius 
Rebeiro, was publicised as clash of 
views on how terrorism .should be 
handled. Rebeiro was seen as a cop who 
went strictly by the law book, while Gill 
was considered a maverick who permitt¬ 
ed his colleagues to go all out, and 
worse, justified their excesses. 

Both were successful in their own 
ways. While Rebeiro succeeded in con¬ 
taining terrorism. Gill went a step 
further: he devised new ways of tackling 
insurgency. But Gill’s greatest asset is 
his leadership qualities. He led the Pun¬ 
jab Police from the front at a lime when 
the forces w^ere thoroughly demoralised. 

And for a man who is constantly 
under death threat, K.P.S. Gill appears 
remarkably cheerful and fun-loving. 
Till he dies, he Says, he is detennined to 
live life to the full. • 

AdMPhmdnlB/Nmw Dmihl wHh Remtm 
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POWER PLAY 

RAJIV SHUKLA 


Hie srage within 

The BJP is faced with unprecedentedfactionalism 


Those who think 
that the Bharatiya 
Janata Party (BJP) 
is not quite like the 
other political out¬ 
fits where infight¬ 
ing and dissension 
are endemic, here 
is some news. In 
many slates, espe¬ 
cially where the party is in power, the 
BJP is a divided house, quite like the 
Congress or the Janata Dal. Worse, even 
the central leadership has been affected 
by this virus. 

Take Gujarat, for 
example, where the coo¬ 
perative bank elections 
have divided the ruling 
party like never before. 

The BJP dissidents have 
alleged that chief mini¬ 
ster Keshubhai Patel and 
Narendra Modi have cor¬ 
nered all the tickets for 
their people In proles:, 
the rebels led by Shankar 
Singh Baghelahave form¬ 
ed a front called the 
Paksh Bachao Abliiyan 
Saniili. A number of 
ML As have joined this 
front. The Patel-Modi 
camp has hit back by 
expelling 11 MLAs from the par¬ 

ty for six years. But that has hardly been 
a deterrent for the dissidents and more 
MLAs have joined the rebel front. 

The scenario in Delhi is no better. 
Chief minister Madan Lai Khurana and 
the Delhi BJP chid, O.P. Kohli, lead 
opposing camps and at a recent party 
election in the capital, supporters of the 
two lobbies came to l>lows. The police 
had to intervene to restoie peace. 

In Uttar Pradesh, the BJP had decided 
to prop up the Mayawati government 
with the sole purpose of broad-basing its 
support before the Lok Sabha polls. The 
party’s cential leadership had hoped by 


suppoprting Mayawati, it would get a 
large chunk of the Dalit vote in the state. 
But the plans have run into trouble as 
Kalyan Singh, the former UP chief mini¬ 
ster, thinks that the BJP should try and 
form the government in UP on its own. 
In fact, he has been trying to wean away 
BSP MLAs so that the BJP manages a 
majority and can stake its claim to power 
in Uttar Pradesh. 

But Kalraj Mishra, the BJP state unit 
president, has been opposing Kalyan 
Singh’s designs. What’s more, Mishra 


In many states, especially 
where the party Is in power, 
the BJP is a divided house, 
quite like the Congress or the 
Janata Dal. Worse, even the 
central leadership has been 
affected by this virus 


has even elicited the support of Murli 
Manohar Joshi in this regard. Thus, 
while Kalyan Singh talks of dismissing 
the Mayawati regime, Joshi goes around 
loudly proclaiming the party’s support 
for the BSP government. 

The BJP lost power in Madhya 
Pradesh primarily due to infighting 
within the state unit. But this doesn’t 
seem to have taught the leaders any les¬ 
son. Former chief minister Sundcrial 
Patwa and the leader of the BJP Legisla¬ 
tive Party, Vikram Verma, are at log¬ 
gerheads. And that’s not 
all. Sunderlal Patwa even 
has serious differences 
with Uma Bharti, the BJP 
MP from Madhya 
Pradesh. 

In Maharashtra, depu¬ 
ty chief minister Gopi- 
nath Mundc and the natio¬ 
nal general secretary, Pra- 
mod Mahajan, are work¬ 
ing together as a team and 
have done some good 
work to improve the 
BJP’s image in the state. 
But the problem is that 
this has made some 
influential state-level 
leaders envious and they 
have got together and 
lodged a complaint against 
Munde and Mahajan before the high 
command. 

Bihar is the Janata Dal territory but 
whatever chances the BJP had in the 
state have been lost due to the fight for 
supremacy between film star- 

tumed-politician Shatrughan Sinha and 
the party chief, Kailashpati Mishra. 

Though infighting and rebellion 

within political parties are nothing new 
for the people, the BJP has been hard hit 
because the problem comes at a lime 
when the party is gearing up to capture 
power at the Centre. And the party high 
command seems unable to contain the 
spreading virus. • 
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THE MIRACLE OF 


D awn had not yet broken. Rohit 
Kumar Mishra, the priest at the 
Shiva Shakti Temple in New 
Delhi’s Kalkaji was fast asleep 
when he heard a massive 
pounding at his door. It was 3 am on Thursday, 
21 September. 

Rubbing his bleary eyes, Mishra stumbled to 
the door. There in front of him was a total 
stranger. "Open the temple doors," he said, 
barely able to conceal his trembling hands. 
"Shivji is drinking milk." 

The temple doors are usually opened at 6 am. 
But the information was so bizarre that Mishra 
didn’t want to wait. The stranger was admitted 


without delay and there in front of his eyes, the 
five-foot painted cement statue of Shiv—the 
third in the Hindu Trinity of 
Creator-Preserver-Destroyer— ‘accepted’ a 
tea.spoonful of milk. 

A short while later, an old woman who visits 
the temple regularly, turned up. She, too, had 
heard that the idol was accepting milk from 
devotees. 

"I could not believe my eyes," says Mi.shra, 
who immediately ordered that the temple be 
cleaned and fresh offerings made. But once 
again, as soon as the spoon of milk was brought 
close to the mouth of the idol, the liquid 
vanished, apparently into thin air, leading the 
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\t the Khan market temple in the capital, devotees queued 
up to offer milk to the deities 



r>' ;?■ , - A priest shows an idol 
which drank milk 


Ui really happened 

September 


priest and the devotees to conclude that they 
were witnessing a miracle. 

But the ‘miracle’ was not confined to one 
temple alone. By the time day had broken, 
temples across the land—but mainly in the 
north — and even in such countries as America, 
England, Australia and Japan were reporting that 
idols of Shiv and Ganesh were drinking milk. 
Notably, the miracle was confined to Shiv and 
his family: his son Ganesh, his consort Parvati 
and his steed Nandi. However, some temples 
reported that Hanuman loo was drinking milk. 

"This is a miracle, and I have not seen the likes 
of it in my 30 years of service in this mandir," 
says Sunder Lai, the priest at the Shiv temple in 
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the Birla Mandir complex in New Delhi. 

Routine life came to a virtual standstill as the 
faithful and even the merely curious thronged 
temples all over, a pot of milk in their hands. 

At houses and offices too, idols of the popular 
Gods were taken out: some were pronounced to 
be thirsty, others refused to oblige. 

At the Supreme Court chamber of senior 
advocate Murlidhar Bhandare, a wooden idol of 
Ganesh was clearly thirsty as lawyers and their 
staff rushed to make offerings of milk. 

But, perhaps, the greatest anti-climax was at 
the famous Siddhi Vinayaka Temple in 
Bombay’s bustling Prabhadevi. Even as lakhs of 
devotees shouting "Ganapati Bappa Morya' 

—— ^ 
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between us and cockroaches 


VasantSathe 
(chairman, ICCR): In 

the age of 
computerisation, it 
IS an insult to human 
intelligence if we say 
that the Gods are 
drinking milk It will 
make no difference 


T.N. Sesban (CEC): I do not belong to the 
pro or anti-milk drinking group I am in a 
state of suspended disbelief 

Vishnu Harl Dalmia (president, VHP): I 

think It was a divine miracle I did it at 
home and Ganesh had milk till the night 

Murii Manohar Joshi (BJP ieader and 
quaiified nuciear physicist): As a 

physicist I have to conclude that it’s due 
to capillary action and surface tension 
Nothing more 

Karan Singh (phiiosopher and writer): I 

didn’t want to test the Gods 


Saifuddin 
Chowdhury(CPI-M 
MP): If It has 
happened, one will 
have to look for a 
material connection 
It IS an interesting 
phenomenon and 
there has to be a 
scientific basis for it 

Bina Ramani (designer): I am simply 
astonished by the phenomenon The 
Gods have conveyed a supernatural, 
divine message to humanity 

Sadia Dehivi (writer): I am someone 
who believes in miracles and the 
supernatural It did seem like an 
intriguing phenomenon, but it could well 
have been started by the RSS Yet I’m 
not prepared to dismiss it entirely 



V.N. Badgil(AICC 
spokesman): The 

whole thing has been 
cooked up by the 
sanghpanvar, which 
IS in the habit of 
exploiting religious 
feeling for political 
ends Having exhausted Ram, they are 
now after Ganesh 




made their way to what is perhaps the 
single-most popular temple in the metro 
polls, they were greeted by a blackboard 
that declared ‘Devotees are requested 
not to bring packets of milk This idol 
does not drink milk ’ 

Yet, despite an obliging Ganesh and 
the stark message on the blackboaid no 
one was leaving things to chance The 
Special Reserve Police had put up bam 
cades and the urgent crackling of the 
wireless from three or four police vans 
deputed around the temple complex 
clearly proved that the slate administra 
tion was prepared for any eventuality 
Blackboard notwithstanding, a ‘semi 
war scene’, in the woids of temple priest 
Ulhas Pathak, prevailed outside the 
temple 

Apparently, the five-inch-tall silver 
idol had been drinking milk but around 
noon It stopped accepting fresh offc 
nngs Maybe it was satiated, or maybe 
the trustees at the temple put away the 
idol because they realised they simply 
couldn’t handle the swelling crowds any 
more 

The 30-year-old Pathak recalled how 
news of the miracle first reached him 
Says he, 'At around 8 30 in the morning 
a group of 50 Bengalis came to the tern 
pie and said that they had heaid from 
their relatives in Delhi that Ganesh was 
drinking milk 1 was a little doubtful but 
as a messenger of God, I did what they 
wanted 

To Pathak’s utter amazement, the 
milk offered to the deity disappeared 
”My first feeling was of great happi 
ness," he says ' I do not know how or 
why this has happened, all I can say is 
that thousands of people have visued the 
temple since morning Even now when 
we’ve put the idol away, they re still 
coming in ' 

As they did in communist Calcutta 

Despite claims of being counted 
amongst the more progressive and 
rational-minded cities in the world, resi 
dents of Calcutta proved to be as suscept 
ible to religious hystena as the cow bell 
It looks down upon 

Reports of Ganesh dnnking milk start¬ 
ed trickling in early in the morning And 
at a small Ganesh temple near^Prafulla 
Sarkar Street, the brass idol was report 
ed to be consuming a teaspoon at a time 

At a temple in the Calcutta High 
Court compound, lawyers and para¬ 
legal staff jostled to offer milk to the 
Ganesh idol there Chief Justice K C 
Agai-wal himself was said to have visit 
ed the temple m the morning and offered 


a spoon of milk Witnesses said the ofler 
ing was readily accepted leading to long 
queues ol beliLvcis 

And in the Vishwa Hindu leinple at 
Southall suited London accountants 
and women in icsplendent silk sans turn 
cd up m thousands to sec lor themselves 
the statue oi Nandi driPKingmilk Accoi 
ding to one cstimite some 10 000 
people fed ovei 20 pints o! milk to 
Shiv s steed 

Back home the milk miracle seemed 
to lca\e much of southern India cold 
Yet a lew isolated eases weie leported 
In Madras milk became a precious com 
modit> as word spread that Vinayaka 
(Cjane .h) was accepting milk Cable ope¬ 
rators stoppt d their regular fare of Tamil 
films and began broadcasting live pro¬ 
ceedings of the goings on m the city s 
vai lous Ganesh temples 

e harly something more than mere 
Jiggery-pokery was at hand 
As lakhs of people thronged temples 
all over the world an assoited group of 
rationalists, scientists and psychologists 
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As lakhs of people thronged temples all over the world, 
an assorted group of rationalists, scientists and 
psychologists were quick to debunk the ‘miracle\ 
Among them was Sanal Edamaruku, secretaiy general of 
the Indian Rationalist Association, who put forward the 
psycho-motor theoiy to explain the mysteiy 


were quick lo debunk the ‘miracle’. 

Theories ranging from capillary 
action to mass hysteria were preferred as 
explanations. 

Psychologists have tried to explain 
the Ganesh ‘miracle’ in terms of mass 
hysteria or group phenomenon. This 
condition is characterised by a state of 
high su.sceptihility (most of us want to 
believe in miracles) and a state of near 
hypnosis. "As the rumour travels, it 
increases people’s expectations and 
each feeds on the other," Dr D. Mohan, 
head of the psychiatry department at the 
All India Institute of Medical Sciences 


told The Asian Age. 

But attractive though this explanation 
is, it does not explain how individuals 
who tried to feed Ganesh at one particu¬ 
lar temple only to return disappointed 
swear that another idol at another loca¬ 
tion accepted their offering a few hours 
later. 

Moreover, while the theory could be 
applied to the collective residents of one 
particular town or village, it .seems 
improbable that lakhs of people — 
many of them self-proclaimed agnostics 
and even reportedly Thai and Chinese 
nationals—all over the world are ready 


N.T.Ramallao 
(former Andhra 
Pradesh chief 
minister): Although 
the Ganesh at my 
house did not accept 
milk, it seems that 
even Ganesh is 
hopeful of a chance for good, 

Gopinath Monde (Maharashtra deputy 
CM): Neither I nor my government 
believes that this is possible. 

Khushwant Singh (columnist): It’s the 
most silly thing I’ve heard about. There is 
nothing like a miracle 

P. Chidamharam (commerce minister): 

Miracle? What miracle? It’s rubbish 

KiranBedl(IPS 
officer): i fed milk to 
not only Ganesh and 
Shiv, but also to the 
Durga and Buddha 
idols I have in my 
house. All of them 
accepted it. The milk 
just disappeared into 
thin air. 

i.K. Gu|ral (former l&B minister): It 

certainly was not a miracle. There’s a 
very plausible scientific explanation for 
what happened 

Rina Dhaka (designer): First I tried it 
with the idol in my house and it didn’t 
work. Then I went to the temple where I 
actually saw it happen. I went back home 
and tried again at the mouth of the trunk 
and it finally accepted my offering. 





Kuldip Nayar (coiumnist): It is 

ridiculous. I am surprised that even the 
most highly-educated people stood in 
the queue to make an offering. They 
should have had better sense. • 
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to swear that they actually ex|x‘nciieecl 
the ‘miracle’. 

Then there is the capillary theory that 
has to do with the action by which a 
liquid in contact with a solid surtace, 
such as marble, rises or falls due to the 
relative attraction between the liquid 
molecules and the idol which inevitably 
becomes wet when litjuid of'lerings are 
made to it. Since the statue is usually 
white, and so is the milk, gullible devo¬ 
tees conclude that the idol is actually con¬ 
suming what is prolened before it 

"If any rough surface is made wet, the 
liquid creates a capillary channel which 
sucks in more liquid droplets. If bonds 
between the liquid molecules are stron¬ 
ger than the at!raction between the solid 
and liquid surface, the liquid will not be 
pulled into this capillary channel," 
explain Dhruv Rama and Dinesh Abrol 
of the National Insiiiute of Science and 
Technology. 

This theory is closely linked to the 
other scientific theory being advanced 
— surface tension. The molecules of 
milk are attracted by the molecules of 
stone, marble and baked clay. That is 
w'hat accf>unls for the manner in which 
the milk seemed to jump out of spoons 
when placed near the mouths of Ganesh 



RELIGION AND MIRACLES ■ \ll religions contain their share ol the inexplicable 


CHmSTIAHITY: The scriptures are 
full of miracles, such as Christ 
returning Lazarus to life or turning 
water into wine. 

Two significant miracles: 


Resurrection of Christ: The 



Christian revelation is based on the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ, who is 
said to have risen from the dead 
three days after his crucifixion on 
Good Friday. While one section of 
Christian theologists take the 
resurrection literally, meaning that 
Christ rose in his bodily form and 
showed his wounds, another 
section interprets this miraculous 
event in figurative terms: Christ 
rose in spirit. 

Partlm ef the Red Sea: According 
to the Old Testament, Book of 
Exodus, Chapter XIV. the Red Sea 
parted miraculously to enable 
Moses to lead the Israelites out of 
danger. 

MOOERN CHRISTiAIHTY: In India, 
we regard anybody who believe In 
miracles as being a primitive sort. 
This is not necessarily true of the 



West. The Roman Catholic church 
is willing to authenticate miracles 
and regards them as entirely 
acceptable. 

Sonte modern miracles: 

The wtupiiiglladiNiiM: in July tl^ 
year, there were reports that an 
18-inch statue of Mary in church 
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HUPtNOERSHARMA 



Hundreds of devotees lined up 
outside temples In the capital to 
watch the‘miracle’ 

and Shiv idols. 

Other theories are not as complex. 
The p.sycho-motor movement theory 
advanced most notably by Sanal Edama- 
ruku, secretary general of the Indian 
Rationalist Association, explains the 
ca.se of the vanishing milk in the simpl¬ 
est of terms 

Since it is next to impossible to keep a 
steady hand — particularly if you are 
highly agitated and being jostled about 
by other bystanders — the milk in your 
spoon IS bound to fall and trickle down 
the statue. Now, as many Ganesh statues 
are made o*' white marble, devotees who 
arc busy concentrating on the contents 
of the spoon, rather than the trunk of the 
elephant-headed God, will not notice 
that the milk is falling down. 

Hdamaruku, who visited 1,5 temples 
on 21 September, came to the Sunday 
office in Delhi a few days after the event 
with a white Ganesh statue and repeated 
the ‘miracle’ for the benefit of its corres¬ 
pondents and photographers. 

Offering a spoon of milk, it was clear 
that the liquid was trickling down the 


at a nondescript village in Italy was 
weeping blood. Lab tests 
conducted by scientists proved that 
the blood was that of a human 
being, Or Luigi Garla Schelii, a 
scientist, repeated the ‘miracle’ to 
prove that there was nothing 
miraculous about the incident. 


Visltatiom of tte Virgin: In 

October 1994, thousands of 
pilgrims visited the state of 
Georgia, in USA, hoping to see a 
vision of Virgin Mary. Mrs Nancy 
Fowier, a farmowner, ciaim'ed to 
have spoken to the Virgin on the 
13th of every month since October 



1990. But they were disappointed 
after Ms Fowler claimed that the 
vision stopped since the Virgin’s 
messages, particularly those 
opposing abortion, were being 
ignored by the Catholics. 

ISLAM: Many instances of miracles 
performed by holy men, but the 
significant one is: 

RavelatlonoftlMKoim: 

Mohammad made a miraculous 
journey to heaven where Allah 
revealed tils message to Him. 

NMMMHII: with any refill^ that 

te fkh in ff^tlmiotv, Hinduism is 
ftditVtrdnMdes. Modem Hindus» 
PresMents downwards) are 


iMtopeifoim‘ihir|^’.. 
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trunk and collecting at the base of the 
staiiic. 

"In a highly agitated state, believers 
w(»iild not have seen that the milk is 
actually falling down," he says. 

But the problem remains: where did 
the milk go ("into the gutter," says Eda- 
marukii) and how is it that of the lakhs of 
people who made the offering both in 
their homes and in temples, not one 
detected the scam. ("Because they were 
all so worked up," says the rationalist.) 

At ter Fidaniaruku left the Sunday offi¬ 
ce, we conducted a spot poll amongst the 
I I people who saw the experiment. 
Only two were convinced of the rational¬ 
ist explanation. 

T here are certain problems common to 
all these scientific and quasi- 
scientific theories. 

Firstly, theories such as psycho- 
motor movement do not explain how or 
why dark coloured statues such as those 
made ol wood, bronze or other metals 
‘drank’ milk. 

Secondly, they do not explain how or 
why some while marble statues refused 
to accept the offering. 

Thirdly, they don’t answer the ques¬ 
tion why the same idol accepted milk 
from some people but not from others. 

Fourthly, they do not tell us why the 
idols accepted milk on one particular 
Thursday and then stopped thereafter. 

And finally, they don’t tell us where 
the hundreds of litres of milk offered to 
the various deities by the end of the day 
actually went. Surely, the statue could 
not have absorbed all of it. 

Q uick to scent a killing, such diverse 
groups as the Vishwa Hindu Pari- 
shad (VHP) and the sangh parivar tried 
to cash in on what it saw as a golden poli¬ 
tical opportunity. 

Temiing the miracle as a sign of the 
advent of the Hindu century, VHP 
spokesmen were ecstatic. "This is not an 
ordinary event but adivinc one and apro- 
phecy," declared Acharya Giriraj 
Kishore. 

But within the Bharatiya Janata Party 
(BJP), opinion on the miraculous nature 
of Thursday’s events was divided. 
While former party president Murli 
Manohar Joshi — who incidentally is a 
qualified nuclear physicist — scoffed at 
the 'miracle’ and explained it away in 
terms of capillary action, others like 
Aral Behari Vajpayee were not so quick 
to debunk the whole event. j 

Appearing on television. Vajpayee 



Why it happened 


■ Mass hysteria 

■ Capillary action 

■ Surface tension 

■ Psycho-motor 
movement 

■ Chandra Swami did it 

■ The VHP did it 

■ It’sarniracie 


admitted that he had made an offering of 
milk but was equivocal about whether it 
was a miracle. 

And in Maharashtra, chief minister 
Manohar Joshi of the Shiv Sena said it 
had worked for him and his wife, Ana- 
gha. But deputy chief minister Gopinath 
Munde pooh-poohed the whole exercise 
as nonsense. 

Eager to pie-empt the BJP-VHP from 
gaining even one point from the event, 
the Congress rallied around to denounce 
the parivar ioT trying to make capital out 
of the ‘miracle’. While spokesman V.N. 
Gadgil and such luminaries as Sitaram 
Kesri and Vasant Sathe declared that it 
was not a miracle, others like H.K.L. 
Bhagat admitted that Ganesh had drunk 
as much as five teaspoons of milk from 
his eager hands. 
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Then there was Chandra Swanii ho 
declared coyly that he is a disciple of 
Ganesh and had issued a call (ahwan) to 
his deity. His followers came up with 
such catchy slogns as, "Chandra Swami 
ka chamatkar, Ganesh piye dudh ki 
dJuir (Look at Chandra Swami’s 
miracle, Ganesh is drinking milk. V 

W hether or^not you believe it was a 
miracle or a mirage is really a ques¬ 
tion of individual belief. But as time has 
gone by since 21 September, scepticism 
has grown in proportion. Those who 
were willing to keep an open mind on 
Thursday had turned cynical by the 
weekend and were talking about capilla¬ 
ry theories and mass hypnotism. 

But the remarkable thing about Thurs¬ 
day is not so much how the event happen- 


Quick to scent a killing, 
such diverse groups as the 
Vishwa Hindu Parishad and 
the sangh parivartneA to 
cash in on what it saw as a 
golden political 
opportunity. Terming the 
miracle as a sign of the 
advent of the Hindu century, 
VHP spokesmen were 
ecstatic 


ed or how news of the Ganesh miracle 
spread so fast, but that no one person or 
group stands to gain by it. 

Sanal Edamaruku claims that the 
‘miracle' originated in Haridwar where 
a group of sadhus owing allegiance to 
godnian Chandra Swami hatched the 
whole plot to deflect attention from his 
misdeeds and veer public opinion 
around to believing that the swami had 
mystical powers. 

But if this was the godman’s inten¬ 
tion, then he must be credited with plann¬ 
ing the whole thing on a remarkably 
grand scale and then failing miserably to 
find any significant takers for his claim. 

Or take the VHP. After making gene¬ 
ral noises about the advent of a Hindu 
century, the Hindu revivalist organisa¬ 
tion has been curiously silent about the 
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omens Thursday 

portends for Hindus. And 
the multitude of voices 
with which both the BJP 
and the Congress have 
sought to explain the 
Ganesh ‘miracle', seems \ 

to be proof that there was • 
no pre-orchestrated plot "||l 

by any one political party 
to gain converts to its ^ 1 

cause. I 

So, if no one stands to I 

gain from the .‘miracle’, I 

what docs it mean? ^ I 

The Encxclopaedia \ 

Brittanica defines a mira- *JT|r I 
cle (derived fiom the m . 

Latin miratuhim) as that W 

which causes wonder and | ^ 

astonishment, being 

extraordinary in itself JP 

and ama/ing or mexplica- 

ble by nonfial viandards , 

By this definition, it 
would be premature to 
term Thursday’s c\enls \1 

as miraculous. It is quite y 

possible that they can be IJBSpil 

explained away by a sim- mAm n 

pie scientific principle — IIIUIC p 

although no one single thCWOI 

theory advanced has been 
convincing enough, so SllSC6pi 

I far. 

But never before has 
an alleged miracle 
been witnessed by so many people 

on such a monumental scale ’’In my 40 
years as a journalist, 1 have only once 
beliore seen hysteria on this scale.” says 
senior journalist Kewal Verma. "After 
the assassination of Gandhiji, this is the 
first time 1 have seen something of this 
scale." he says. 

Thursday's event differs from conven¬ 
tional miracles in many important ways: 

• The feeding of the deities was not pre¬ 
ceded by thunder or lightning or any 
significant sign from heaven or earth as 
is the case with most reported miracles. 
Astrophysicists have not announced any 
significant planetary conjunction either. 

• While the purpose of a miraculous 
occurrence is usually to feveal a divine 
reality, the established Hindu theocracy 
IS as yet silent about the meaning of Thur¬ 
sday's events. So far, no one has claimed 
to have been healed, or seen God or wit¬ 
nessed the beginning or end of a new 
age. (Some theologisis believe that this 



_- 

Despite claims of being counted amongst the 
more progressive and rational-minded cities in 
the world, residents of Calcutta proved to be as 
susceptible to religious hysteria as the cow beK 
it looks down upon 


could perhaps signal the end of the Kali- 
,yug and the birth of the tenth and last ava¬ 
tar of Vishnu, others claim that it is an 
inauspicious .sign since it happened dur¬ 
ing the ill-starred shrada period.> 

• Miracles are often connected with spe¬ 
cific sacreu places. This one — if it 



Controversial godman 
Chandra Swami declared 
coyly that he is a disciple of 
Ganesh and had issued a 
call to his deity 


' ' ' was in fact a miracle — 
happened all over the 
world (even in the Vati¬ 
can City, reports The 
Asian Age) and also in 
^ individual homes and 

offices. 

/ • Miracles very often are 

^ experienced by yogis, 

f ascetics, faith-healers 

and assorted godmen. 
Here, it was remarkable 
that not one but lakhs of 
! people ranging from the 

f. devout to the downright 

i cynical participated in 

" the‘miracle’. 

A s we hurtle towards a 
iF%technology-driven 
age, it would seem likely 
that we are moving away 
from an era of the miracu- 
lous or even merely 
fabulous. 

^ Yet, ironically in such 
mm advanced countries as the 

^[St tn6 US, a spot poll showed 

ritiAcin 

UIUC9 III Americans believed 

to be as miracles. 

In India, a generation 
low belt that is trying to come to 

terms with such current 
terms as Internet and eco¬ 
nomic liberalisation, 
there is a great deal of embairassment to 

admit that Thursday's event could have 
been a miracle. 

And perhaps it wasn’t. But it does not 
,really matter either way. Writing for 
Time magazine Nancy Gibbs had this to 
say: "For the truly faithful, no miracle is 
necessary ; for those who must doubt, no 
miracle is sufficient." 

Plagued by weeks of non-stop bad 
news—from tandoori murders to politi¬ 
cal fixers posing as fraudulent godmen 
■— the Ganesh ‘miracle’ swept through 
the country like a whoosh of fresh air. At 
the end of the week, as we still grapple to 
explain the events of 21 September, 
maybe the most significant thing about 
it is our unabated need for something 
wondrous, something fantastic, someth¬ 
ing that can convince us that all Is not 
lost yet. And that is the lure of the 
Ganesh miracle. • 

NmmHm Bhmndmrm wlih importB ftiom 
SuNMY’m burmau9 
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INDER MALHOTRA 


Merchant of death 


The US seems bent upon arming Pakistan 


Left to myself 1 would 
have liked to give the 
vexed nuclear issue as 
well as the Clinton 
administration's cons¬ 
picuous anxiety to 
resume arms supplies 
to Pakistan a miss this 
week. But the handful of Americans 
who make their country's‘South Asia 
policy (please note that there is no India 
policy or Pakistan policy, only a subcon- 
linental policy) would not leave things 
well alone. 

In a series of moves, which have 
grave and fai-reaching implications for 
Indian security, Washington, in the per¬ 
son of Robin Raphel, the "pointsperson" 
for South Asia in the stale department, 
has made its gameplan crystal clear. 

First, evidently irked by the Congres¬ 
sional resistance to the "one-time 
waiver" from the Pressler Amendment, 
the administration is showing signs of 
pulling out all stops to get Congressio¬ 
nal approval for the package of sophisti¬ 
cated arms for Pakistan. In her testimO' 
ny to the Senate’s foreign relations com¬ 
mittee, Raphel conjured up visions of 
"serious damage" to US interests in case 
the gift of armaments to Pakistan was 
delayed any further. 

Secondly, in order to facilitate the pas¬ 
sage of arms to Pakistan she indulged in 
her favourite pastime of India-bashing. 
In her exuberance, she repeated the palp¬ 
able nonsense that the arms proposed to 
be supplied to Pakistan would not affect 
the balance between India and Pakistan. 
As if P-3C Orion aircraft, equipped with 
Harpoon missiles, will not substantially 
enhance "the aerial maritime strike capa¬ 
city of Pakistan, which already posses¬ 
ses the second-largest such force in the 
Indian Ocean, next only to Australia". 
The words within quotation marks are 
those of Air-Commodore Jasjit Singh, 
director of the Institute of Defence Stud¬ 
ies and Analyses, who knows what he is 
talking about. 

Curiously, the usually loquacious 
Raphel refrained from answering a perti¬ 
nent question asked, among others, by 
Senator Larry Pressler, the author of the 



law that is now sought to be brushed 
aside so cavalierly; if America cannot 
give Pakistan F-16s but money instead, 
why not sell the P-3C Orions also to 
someone else and let Islamabad have the 
cash? 

Thirdly, in leply to aquestion by Sena¬ 
tor Hank Brown, the chief salesman of 
the so-called one-time exception on the 
Capitol Hill, Raphel blandly stated that 


the arms package for Pakistan will entail 
no condition in respect of nuclear wea¬ 
pons or any other subject. And this 
brings me to the fourth and worst ele¬ 
ment in the American policy projection. 

As clearly and categorically as possi¬ 
ble, Raphel told the Senate committee 
that at no stage was there an "explicit" 
agreement between the US and Pakistan 


that in return for American military aid 
Pakistan would give up its nuclear wea¬ 
pon programmes. This surely confirms 
what top-level Pakistanis privy to delica¬ 
te negotiations including General K.K. 
Arif have been claiming—that Pakistan 
joined America in the proxy war against 
the Soviet troops in Afghanistan only 
after the US had agreed not to question 
the fonn of the Pakistani government, 
then headed by Zia, nor to 
do anything that might 
adversely affect 

Pakistan’s nuclear pro¬ 
gramme. All this also 
means that America*^ 
talk of giving Pakistan 
conventional weapons to 
dissuade it from going 
nuclear was dissimula¬ 
tion at its most 
disgraceful. 

Now the US is legitimi¬ 
sing Pakistan’s nuclear 
arsenal. And for this 
design what can be a bet¬ 
ter cover than harking on 
the Indian nuclear capabi¬ 
lity? Strangely, Robin 
has suddenly di.scovercd 
the perils of India-Russia 
cooperation in the area of 
nuclear power genera¬ 
tion! 

In this dismal context, 
there are two rays of hope 
indicating that the South 
Block has woken up to 
the folly of going on 
appeasing the US over 
the nuclear issue. First, 
the serial production of 
the Prithvi missile has 
begun. Quite sensibly 
these missiles will not be deployed 
but would be kept in readiness in the 
inventory. Secondly, at the IAEA’s 
general council in Vienna, India has 
made jt clear that the CTBT would be 
acceptable to this country only if it is 
accompanied by a fool-proof commit¬ 
ment to a total elimination of nuclear 
weapons in ten years. • 



In onl«r to fectttalt the passage of ann to 
Paldstai^ Itobta Itopbel indnlged to her fav^^ 
pasitow of todto^Mshtagi She has repealed the 
palpable nonsense that the anns proposed to be 
suppitod to PaUstan mold not afM the balance 
tothesubconttoent 
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HEALTH 


RUPINDERSHARMA 


The charge 
against such 
brands as Liv 
52 and Revital 
is that they 
combine two 
different forms 
of medicine— 
ayurvedic and 
allopathic— 
which often ., 
confuses the w 
doctor ^ 



strong medicine 


t was a bitter pill for drug manufac¬ 
turers to swallow. Last fortnight, 
the government decided to ban the 
manufacturing and marketing of 
certain ‘fixed dose combination 
drug.s’ — medicines that contain two or 
more formulations in a fixed ratio (for 
example, Baralgan, the popular drug for 
stomach pains, contains a mixture of ana¬ 
lgin and anti-spasmodic chemical) The 
Centre’s decision comes in the wake of a 
public interest petition filed by Dr Amit 
Sen Gupta, secretary of the National 
Campaign Committee for Drug Policy 
(NCCDP), and the Drug Action Forum 
(DAF) before the Supreme Court last 
year. 

Sen Gupta has alleged in his petition 
that besides having bad side effects, 
these combination drugs serve no pur- 


The government at 
last decides to crack 
down on ‘combination 
drugs ’ 

pose whatsoever except perhaps to bring 
in more profits for the drug manufactu¬ 
rers. Dr Sen Gupta says that drugs which 
mix two forms of medicine (ayurvedic 
and allopathic) also fall in this category. 
He pleads that medicines such as Liv 52 
(Himalaya Drugs) and Revital (Ran- 
baxy) should be banned forthwith. 

TTie ban is likely to affect such popu¬ 
lar medicines as Baralgan, Neurobion, 
Oxalgin and Benadryl. "Take Baralgan 
for example," argues Dr Sen Gupta. "It 


contains a combination of analgin and 
an anti-spasmodic. But the anti- 
spasmodic alone can relieve pain. There 
is really no need for analgin." 

The World Health Organisation 
(WHO), incidentally, permits the sale of 
just seven categories of combination 
drugs. But in India, there are at least 60 
such drugs in the market. 

Dr Sen Gupta also claims in his peti¬ 
tion that the majority of the estimated 
80,000 drugs in the domestic market are 
either harmful or just useless. In fact, he 
has submitted a lengthy list of such medi¬ 
cines to the Supreme Court and has even 
analysed their contents to show their pos¬ 
sible side-effects. Asserts Dr Sen Gupta, 
"Drugs with therapeutic values are few 
and far between. Most of the popular 
drugs are actually harmful and can cause 
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serious harm to the immune system." 

Sen Gupta goes on to explain, "The 
logic behind my seeking a ban on such 
drugs is that since two systems have dif¬ 
ferent pharmacological approaches to a 
disease, it is difficult for any medical 
practitioner to prescribe drugs that com¬ 
bine two or more systems." 

But Ranbaxy officials disagree. Alpa- 
na Varke. the brand executive for their 
product Revital, points out. "This drug 
has been approved in the US and has pro¬ 
ved effective as a food supplement." She 
adds. "If the right dose is taken, the medi¬ 
cine is certainly not harmful." 


instance, increasing the sugar content 
can worsen diarrhoea. 

The problem is compounded by the 
fact that drugs are freely available in the 
country and can be bought without a doc- 
tor’s prescription. Add to this the low 
awareness among consumers and you 
can have an idea of the gravity of the pro¬ 
blem. Says Dr Sen Gupta; "Most doctors 
do not care to evaluate the pros and cons 
of the drugs they prescribe." He adds. 
"In most cases, doctors rely on the infor¬ 
mation provided to them by medical 
representatives which is obviously 
biased." 



Dr P. Das Gupta, the Drug Controller 
of India (DCl). is taking a cautious 
approach. He told Sunday. "The state 
licensing authorities are looking into 
Sen Gupta’s complaints. And they have 
been told not to extend the licences of 
those drugs which are harmful." 

I ndeed, the time has come for the 
government to crack down on unscru¬ 
pulous drug manufacturers. The market 
in flooded with medicines many of 
which do not meet the standards laid 
down by the WHO. For example, most 
of the oral rehydration salts — used for 
the treatment of diarrhoea — available 
in the country are substandard. Even the 
brand leader, Elcctral, does not meet the 
WHO standard. An imbalanced formula 
can lead to several other problems. For 


There is yet another problem. Dr Sen 
Gupta says that following a WHO direc¬ 
tive. the goverment banned several 
drugs in India. But they are still availa¬ 
ble in medicine stores. For instance, an 
anti-diarrhoeal drug that was banned in 
the Seventies can still be purchased. 

Dr P. Dasgupta. however, denies this. 
"No official report regarding the sale of 
banned drugs have come in so far. As for 
imposing a ban on certain other drugs, 
the government will take suitable action 
after reviewing all facts and figures." 

Meanwhile, the Supreme Cciurt is yet 
to hear Dr Sen Gupta’s case. But even if 
the judgement goes in his favour, noth¬ 
ing much will be achieved unless the 
government and the drug control authori¬ 
ties sincerely enforce the ban. • 
Am^Pmnde/MewDMil 


DANGEROUS DRUGS 


Baralgan (Hoechst): A 
combination of analgin and an 
anti-spasmodic to ease stomach 
pain—usually of a spasmodic 
nature. The analgin is totally 


superfluous as it is required only in 
cases of high fever. Regular use can 



Buta-Proxyvon 

^WeckhardtVOKalgin (Cadila): A 
combination of 

O^phenbutazone/Phenylbutazone 
with other analgesics. Used as 
pain-killers. Adverse effects are 
common and occur and even when 
the dose does not exceed more 
than 400 mg per day. Prolonged 
use could lead to bone collapse, 
fatal blood disorders and 
gastro-intestinal haemorrhage, in 
some cases, leukemia has also 
been reported. This drug should 
only be allowed in the case of 
anl^osing sponc^iitis and acute 
arthritis. 


A oil expectorant 
{Hoechsti/Benadryi (Parke 
Oavis$/Corex (Pfizer): 
Multi-ingredient cough syrups, 
which are irrationai as most of them 

combine cough suppressants with 


gggnte (OT Wgr^iiBffl 








Neurobion (MerckJ/Bevidox 
(Abbott): Muiti-vitamintabiets. The 
efficacy of which has again been 
put to question. The combination of 
vitamin B1, B6 and B12 is not 
mentioned in any standard work of 
medicine. Its use as a tonic' is an 
abuse of a powerful remedy for it 
nu^ obscure ths diagnosis of 
aftaemia. 
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Sharon Prabhakar: RoahnI, again 


In search 

OF LIGHT 

HjaBBa It 

■■■ 200-odd 
episodes of the popular 
television serial for its 
makers to realise that 
Tara could do with some 
Roshni. 

Enter: Sharon 
Prabhakar. The 
singer-turned stage 
actress is to play a pivotal 
character called Roshni 
— ‘who causes emotional 
upheavals in the lives of 
the people she comes into 
contact with’ — in the 
star-studded serial. 
(Readers might recall that 
Roshni was also the name 
of that eminently 
forgettable musical, 
directed by hubby Alyque 
Padamsee, that Sharon 
had performed in.) 

For someone who has 
to try very hard to keep in 


the limelight, and 
succeeds only because of 
the reflected glory of her 
showbiz-savvy husband. 


here’s hoping—difficult 
as it may be—that 
Sharon shines in her new 
role. 


Don’t 

COUNT ON 
THIS 

DRACULA 

||HI||||B This Count 
Dracula 

been running scared even 
before he could roll his 
eyes and bare his fangs on 
celluloid. 

In fact, Kamalahasan, 
who plays the Prince of 
Darkness in Pyaasa 
Shaitan, did everything 
possible — he even took 
his case to court—to see 
that the film didn’t see the 
light of day. The 
problem with the south 
Indian superstar was that 
he had signed the movie 
long before he established 
himself in Bollywood. 
And by the time he 
completed Pyaasa 
Shaitan , he realised that 
the film would do his 


Spinning A 

WEB 


IHHHi 

■BBffiHi establishing 
himself as India’s number 
one strike bowler. Anil 
Kumble is busy 
engineering the dismissal 
of batsmen the world over. 

More recently, he has 
gone ahead and spun a 
web arounu batsmen 
during this year’s county 
championship season in 
England. Spearheading 
the Northamptonshire 
attack, Kumble has 
topped the bowling charts 
wiA 105 wickets. 

%With this, Kumble 
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becomes the most 
successful Indian bowler 
in a county season— 
surpassing Dilip Doshi’s 
101 for Warwickshire in 
1980. 

"I always knew that 
Anil would be a success in 
England, but he has 
performed even better 
than I had thought," 
commented the 
Northants’ skipper, Allan 
Lamb, who had lobbied 
hard to rope in the Indian 
spinner. Kumble him.self 
is modest about his 
achievement. "The 
bottomline is that 1 have 
enjoyed myself 
thoroughly," is all he’s 
willing to say. 


Lightning 

CONDUCTOR 

Umillll At the rate 
HHHi he keeps 
returning to the country, 
the India-born conductor 
clearly hasn’t forgotten 
his roots. And Zubin 
Mehta is planning to stage 
yet another concert in 
India. 

Expectedly, this 
announcement has 
generated us much 
excitement as any other 
concert of the 59-year-old 
conductor evokes. And 
his fans are eagerly 
looking forward to 
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Kamalahasan; running 
scared 

image more harm than 
good. 

But 14 years after the 
south Indian actor 
completed the C-grade 
horror movie, 
producer-director 
Joginder has v/on the 
court case and is ready to 
release his film. Little 
wonder then that 
Kamalahasan is having 
nightmares. 


Dropping 

A BOMB 


We can’t 
say whether 
it was just another 
publicity stunt of a 
little-known actress to 
stay in the news or not. 
But we have to admit that 
Archana Joglekar’s 
statement has succeeded 
in getting her more 
column inches of space 
than she could have ever 
expected on the basis of 
her acting and dancing 
talent combined. 

At a time when 
everyone is crying for 
Sanjay Dutt’s release, 
Joglekar called a 'meet 
the press’ in Nagpur— 
the only way she could 
possibly meet them — to 
say that she endorsed 
Justice Patel’s decision to 
detain Dutt. The 
green-eyed starlet went 


DUHGAPRA3AO. 



Archana Jaglakar: dafandlng Justice Patel 


on to add that Dutt’s 
release would have sent 
out wrong signals to other 
criminals involved in the 
Bombay blasts. 


Joglekar’s outburst 
didn’t go like a bomb, 
though. And some hacks 
were even heard calling 
her khalnayika. 



ZuMn Mehta: mualc to 
one's ears 

welcoming the music 
maestro in their midst. 

The difference this 
time is that Mehta will be 
performing with the 
London Philharmonic 
Orchestra. (The last time 
he had led the much 
publicised Tel Aviv 
Symphony Orchestra in a 
bid to improve 
Indo-Israeli relations.) 

Even with over 1,500 
concerts behind him 
worldwide, performing in 
India holds its special 
fascination for Mehta. 
And, who knows. Mehta 
says, he might even settle 
down here. • 









Y ou would gel such premier 
whiskies as Black Dog, 
Teacher’s or Chivas Regal 
at shops in Bombay or 
Bangalore. Bui you won’t 
get Bordeaux wines like Entrc Deux- 
Mers or St Emillion and such Burgundy 
wine as Chablis or Gevrey Chamberlm 
anywhere. 

However, things may change soon. 
While foreign wines may still take a 
while coming in, Indian companies have 
big plans to make quality wines here. As 
suo^ competition between international 
hnUnds and Indian-made foreign liquor 
is getting stiffer by the bottle. 
SOj^ twyonc is looking at new niches. 


and wine promises to be one of the most 
promising areas. 

As Vijay Mallya, chairman of the UB 
group, says, "Investment in wine may 
not be justified now since the present 
market is too small. But it is a growing 
segment." His company, which distri¬ 
butes the poorly-rated Bosca wine, is 
planning to upgrade its production facili¬ 
ties to bring, what he says, will be the 
"best international quality of wines". 

He is not the only man looking at 
vineyards. Shaw Wallace, which used to 
make the Golconda brand of wine (again 
not highly regarded), is now looking to 
shift its wine operations from Andhra 
Pradesh to Bangalore and upgrade the 


quality of its wine. And though the multi¬ 
national International Distillers Limited 
(IDL) is tight-lipped, the industry grape¬ 
vine has it that they too will soon be laun¬ 
ching a wine. 

Even theKhodays,Kamataka’sleading 
liquor family, do not want to be left 
behind. Sanjay Goel, vice-president 
(marketing) of the Khodays group, says: 
"The wine market today is just a few 
thousand cases. But it is a growing seg¬ 
ment, and we are certainly thinking 
about it. Five years from now, there will 
be a lot of action in this field." 

Meanwhile, the two companies 
which have already established them¬ 
selves in wine-making—Sham Chougu- 
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le’s Indage India and Kunwal Grover’s 
Grover Vineyards — aie set to hike pro¬ 
duction and launch new kinds of pre¬ 
mier wines very soon. And while Inda- 
ge’s sister concern, Champagne India, 
has already made a mark at international 
wine competitions, Grover plans to 
export its wines. 

This new interest in vineries stems 
from the liquor industry’s belief that 
lifestyles and drinking habits are going 
to change in the years to come. And this 
could result in an increased preference 
for softer drinks like liqueurs and wines. 
Liquor companies see clear signs of this 
changing trend in the successful launch 
of a number of white alcohols like vod¬ 


kas and gins in a society used till recent¬ 
ly to brown liquors like whiskey and rum. 

The industry is so confident of this 
change that K.P. Kedia, chairman of the 
House of Kedias, said at a conference on 
Trends in liquor industry' by the year 
2000 AD’ in June, "In tlie near future, 
people will not only prefer to drink less. 


but also to drink better. There will be an 
explosive giowth in the consumption of 
beer and fruit-based options." 

Indians, used to alcohol in the form of 
som ras since the limes of the Rig Veda, 
consume nearly 270 million cases of 
liquor every year. A major portion of 
this, however, is in the form of country 

DHAN8INQHTHAPA 


I Indian wines and how they rate I 


\rjiw SajimnL a wine connoisseur, rated the wines available 
in the market on a scale of one to ten 
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The prices are those prevailing in Karnataka 
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SUStNESS 



Shaw WaSJacv r the comparsy is now 
toohing to sbfft tts wme operations 
from Andhra?. Pradesh to Bangafore 
and upgrade the Cfuahty of sts wme 


liquor. The Rs 10,0()()-crore IMFL seg¬ 
ment selis 55 million cases of liquor 
every year. Besides this, beer accounts 
for another 55 million cases. 

Wine comprises a very small segment 
of the industry today: the annual 
demand is a mere three million ca.ses. 
But even then, with wine producers bott¬ 
ling only two million cases, there 
remains a gap between supply and 
demand. And every year, both demand 
and supply have grown concurrently at 
about 25 percent. 

S.S Gandhi, president (spirits divi¬ 
sion) of UB, estimates that while IMFL 
production will grow from 55 million to 
SO million cases by the year 20(K), the 
market tor wine wdl be two per cent. 
This certainlv does not mean a major 
share, but with demand for 16 million 
cases of wine and production meeting 
only a fraction of it, there obviously is a 
big market waiting to be tapped. 

But some feel big liquor companies 
cannot produce quality wines. Stanley 
Pinto, former president of the Intenialio- 
nal Wine and Food Society, says: 
"Wine-making is awfully serious busi- 
nq^. One has to be in love with wines, 
and willing not to look at profit-making 
as the main raison d'etre to get into it. ” 

Pintd believes that few liquor houses 
will finally go ahead with their plans. 
"Liquor houses will not want to invest in 
time, money and people needed to make 
quality wines when they can use it in 


I ans have no taste for wines. This 
wasn’t so in the limes of the Mughals. 
But now, many Indians are used to tak¬ 
ing hard liquor in the evening and end¬ 
ing with a heavy meal. Wines also don’t 
go well with spicy Indian food. 

Then too, no quality wines were avail¬ 
able before. Wine shops, for long, only 
stocked Goan table wines that tasted like 
"oil or vinegar". Small wonder, no self- 
respecting host would serve wine unless 
it had been bought abroad "It’s a little 
like a chicken-and-egg situation," says 
Abhay Kewadkar, general manager, 
Grover Vineyards. "There can be no 
wine culture as long as there are no fine 



VIIAYIVIAILYA 

"Investment in 
wine may not be 
Justified now since 
the present market 
is too small. But it 
is a growing 
segment" 


wines. And there will be no fine wine as 
long as there is no wine culture." 

There’s another factor. Most Indians 
hate the idea of opening a bottle of wine 
that may cost about Rs 250 and having to 
finish it in one sitting. Once a wine bot¬ 
tle is uncorked, it can’t be kept for long. 
Says Pinto, "The Indian drinker would 
much rather spend the money on some 
other brew and take it over a week." 

A survey by a major international 
liquor company, shows heJNv ignorant 
we are about wines. Not only do many of 
us not know that wines arc made from 
grapes, some even believe it ought to be 
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mixed with water or soda! 

Still, the credit for initiating Indians 
to good wines goes to Indage India 
which started marketing Marquise de 
Pompadour, the highly rated sparkling 
wine, in 1989, following it up with Rivie¬ 
ra Red and Riviera White wines, both of 
which proved quite popular. Marquise 
de Pompadour, exported under the orien¬ 
tal name, Omar Khayyam, has captured 
70 per cent of the Indian restaurant mar¬ 
ket in Britain. The company’s recently- 
launched Chantilly won the bronze in 
June at the International Wine and Spi¬ 
rits competition in UK 

Anothei name which deserves men¬ 
tion is Kunwal Grover’s Grover 
Vineyards. A connoisseur of wine him¬ 
self, Grover set up his vineyaids m a 
methodical way. Starting with monitor¬ 
ing weather conditions counti^wide, 
and sending soil samples to iTance for 
suitability tests, he brought in French 
vine saplings I'or planting at Doddaballa- 


• Used to hard liquor, many Indians 
don’t know how to enjoy a glass of 
good wine. Wines also don’t go well 
with spicy Indian food. 

• No quality wines were available 
before. Wine shops, for long, only 
stocked Goan table wines which 
tasted like “oil or vinegar". Thus, no 
self-respecting host would serve 
wine unless it had been bought abroad 

• Most Indians hate the idea of 


pur near Bangalore. 

Today, he makes three kinds of 
wines, all very popular. With plans to 
extend his vineyards from KX) acres to 
150 acres, the company produces nearly 
2,00,CXK) bottles of wine every year. 
This, according to Edward A. Gargan of 
the New York Times, would dwarf what 
is produced at most French vineyards. 

Paul Levy, a wine expert, has said that 
Grover’s wines are "good with characte¬ 
ristics of Beaujolais Nouveau", a French 
wine. Having experimented with Indian 
wines, he is convinced that they "make 
perfect marriages with many Indian dis¬ 
hes." Kebabs, for instance, are known to 
go well with red wines and vegetarian 
food with rose. 

Kewadkar, who has trained in France 
and Australia as a wine-maker, says: 
"Our production depends on the harvest, 

1 - 



8.8. Qandhi: he says that while the IMFL production will grow to 80 
million cases by 2000 AD, the market for wine will be two per cent 


SOUR GRAPES 


One problem the liquor 
companies are facing is the 
Indian drinker’s traditional 
resistance to the wine culture 



but we sell every bottle of wine that we 
make. In three years, wc aim to sell a mil¬ 
lion bottle.s." Indian wines, he concedes, 
are still nowhere near the oties coming 
from Bordeaux. Some, however, are just 
as good as the mid-level ones produced 
in France or Italy, he says. "The wines 


opening a bottle of wine that may cost 
about Rs 250, and having to finish it 
in one sitting. Once a wine bottle is 
uncorked, it can’t be kept for iong 


• A survey by a major internationai 
iiquor company, shows how ignorant 
we are about wine. Not only do many 
of us not know that wines are not 
made from grapes, some even 
believe it ought to be mixed with 
water or soda. 


wc sell now arc very young," says 
Kewadkar, "but a lot of experiments are 
going on. and we will be introducing 
other kinds of wines soon." 

But despite the interest shown by, 
many in the Indian liquor industry, it 
will be some time before a quality wine 
from the UB or the Shaw Wallace group 
can be bought off the store shelf. For, 
considering the huge investments 
involved and the time gap between the 
vineyard and the first bottle sold, the pro¬ 
fit margin is so thin that it is quite 
unattractive. 

One reason for this is that wine is list¬ 
ed under the IMFL category, and taxed 
as heavily as other liquors like whisky or 
brandy."We believe that wines are low- 
strength alcoholic beverages, and that 
they have to come out the IMFL pur¬ 
view to be sold from places other than 
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FAIR 

HIKE? 

Indian Airlines cites rising costs to justify 
increased rates 


IMFL outlets," says Ananl Iyer, control¬ 
ler, marketing services, I IB. 

Ji the IMF’L sector is faced with pro¬ 
blems of the taxation and investment 
kind, multinationals arc not going to 
find it easy either to start selling French 
or Californian wines. F'lrsl, Indian laws 
don’t allow impt>rt of wine bottles 
except by five-star hotels earning fore¬ 
ign exchange Secondly, while multina¬ 
tionals can bring in Scotch and gin con¬ 
centrates to bottle them here, they can¬ 
not do the same with wines, since there 
is nothing called a wine concentrate. 
Thirdly, as an MNC’ executive put it: 
"Hulk iinpoii of wines i^ not feasible as 
the costs are prohibitive Besides, wines 
do not travel well ’ 

These factors, however, need not 
deter the powerful liquoi industry. 
Eiecaiise, even as multinationals like 



KUNWAL GROVER 

His company produces 
nearly 2,00,000 bottles 
of wine every year. Also, 
he has plans to extend 
his vineyards from 100 
acres to 150 acres 


' Seagram and International Distillers are 
introtlueing ditlercnl kinds of cocktail 
pre-mixes and liqueuis, Indian firms are 
looking at foreign tie-ups and are tapp¬ 
ing grape farmers to come up with their 
own brands eaily enough. 

For th<J*timc being howevei, Grover’s 
remains the best bet though Chougule’s 
Indage India pians to launch as many as 
ten different kinds of premier French 
wines next month, including a medium 
white wine and a pink champagne. 

Considering the absence of a wine cul¬ 
ture and the meagre market for the pro¬ 
duct, that should be bubbly news. • 

QmtriLmnkMh/BangMMtm 


E ven by Indian Airlines (lA) 
standards, it was a drastic 
increase. Last fortnight, the 
domestic carrier came in for 
a lot of flak when it announc¬ 
ed a 20 per cent hike in its fare, the 
second in 14 months. This will be effec¬ 
tive from October 1995, just in time to 
catch the holiday season. 

Regardless of the apologetic explana¬ 
tions—increased costs, lack of budgeta¬ 
ry support from the government, 
increase in landing and navigational 
charges, foreign exchange fluctuations, 
etc. — the airline could not muster 
public sympathy and support. 

Which prompted P.C. Sen, managing 
director, Indian Airlines, to call a 
second press conference barely four 
days after he had announced the hike. 

The purpose of this meeting was strict¬ 
ly ‘damage control’. Armed with graphs 
showing increasing costs and decreas¬ 
ing profits, Sen came straight to the 
point: "Used as Lam to receiving flak 
from the newspapers, I can’t help but 
notice some peculiar things that have 
been appearing in the editorials." 

Sen was, of course, referring to the 
accusation that the airline had "formed a 
cartel" and that "inspite of a monopoly 
of 40 years in the business, it had done lit¬ 
tle to consolidate the head start". Dinesh 
Trivedi, Rajya Sabha MP and member 
of the parliamentary committee on civil 
aviation, also said that this was the rever¬ 
se of the ‘open skies’ policy, where the 
passengers are the ones who are 
suffering. 

Trivedi is right in that the other priva¬ 


te operators have already announced 
that they would also increase their prices 
at a similar rate once Indian Airlines 
comes out with its revised fare list. 

"Sure, we will increase our prices 
almost simultaneously," says Uttam 
Bose, chief controller, Sahara India. 
Bose, and other private operators, would 
rather increase the fares immediately 
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than wait and take advantage of lA’s 
hiked-up costs. "Indian Airlines is our 
big brother. We were just waiting for 
them to show the way," said Bose. 

"If I increase the price and others fol¬ 
low, what can I do? I am not a leader hy 
choice," said the managing director of 
the country’s national carrier, respond¬ 
ing to accusations of forming a cartel. 
"This way, we get all the nasty editorials 
and they get all the profits," he added 
with a laugh. 

As it is, the private airlines charge a 
higher rate than I A. For instance, Modi- 
luft charges a ten per cent higher fare in 
the J Class and a five per cent extra on 
the Y Class. wSimilarly, East West char¬ 
ges five to 20 per cent and Jet Airways 
five to ten per cent higher. The private 
operators claim this difference is due to 
the fact that they lack lA’s infrastructure 
and network. 

S en claims that he really had no choi¬ 
ce but to increase the fare. "I’ve 
done what I could, but there are costs 
over which I have no control," he said. 
Adds Russi Mody, joint chairman, lA 
and Air India, "The fare increase requir¬ 
ed to meet the shortfall is actually 26 per 
cent. However, the airline is charging 
about 1 5 per cent extra on trunk 
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routes and 20 per cent 
more in the non- 
profitable sectors." 

With this increase, the 
airline hopes to raise a 
revenue of Rs 250 crorc 
per annum. However, 
this will not meet the 
requirements which are 
to the tunc of Rs 311 
crore per year. When ask¬ 
ed if this will lead to yet 
another fare increase this 


Regardless of the 
apologetic 
explanations 
increased costs, lack 
of budgetary support 
from the government, 
increase in landing and 
navigational charges, 
foreign exchange 
fluctuations, etc. 
the airline could not 
muster public 
sympathy and support 


year. Sen said, "No, we will absorb this 
within the company." 

One of the reasons for the revision in 
fares is the air turbine fuel (ATF) costs. 
"lA pays double what the international 
airlines pay for ATF for flying on the 
domestic sectors. And IA pays one- 
and-a-half limes when Hying inlematio- 
nal routes, but these flights are very few. 
As a result, ATF alone costs the compa¬ 
ny Rs 280 crore a year," says Russi 
Mody. 

Says Uttam Bose, "Our fare structure 
is not all that high when,compared to 
international rates. We charge Rs 2.41 
per km, whereas the intemaponal rate is 
Rs 6 per km. Plus, our fuel costs are 
double those paid by international 
airlines." 







"We have not received any budgetaiy 
support from the government sinc e 1982 

Indian Airlines managing director P. C. Sen on the 
need for a revised fare structure 


Sunday: You have been accused of 
increasing the fare drastically Just 
before the holiday season without 
giving any fair warning to the 
passengers. 

P*C# Sen: Who gives a fair warning*^ 
Do hotels and pnvatc operators give 
any lair warning'^ Anyway, we want¬ 
ed to increase the lares since I July, 
but we have been deferring it 

Q: What steps are you taking to 
ensure that such a fare hike is not 
repeated next year as well? 

A: 1 can’t promise that with absolute 
certainty But, then, which industry, 
in the private or the public sector, 
will give such a blanket assurance'^ 
But we do have plans for working out 
a turnaround strategy 

Q: Such as? 

A: Improving both the ground and 
inflight services We are also con¬ 
centrating on improving relations bet¬ 
ween the employees and the manage¬ 
ment^ Several brainstorming ses¬ 
sions have already taken place with 
groups of employees As in the case 
6f Bnush Airways and other compa¬ 
nies, the turnaround with Indian 
Airlines will also lake several years 

We are also very keen on flying 
international routes from the purely 
commercial point of view, such as 
the Gulf. Also, longer flights result m 
lower costs and the yield is also better 

Q: Won’t Air India object? 

A: Our view is th it the Air Corpora¬ 
tion Act set up two airlines One was 
to serve the domestic sector and 
netgbbounng countries And the 
OtiM airline was for long-haul inter- 
operations 

N0W| as to whi<;h airlme operates 
on what secklir, we feel that a nauonal 
view ^ould be taken in this regard If 

qperatuig an Indian Airlines air- 
yon get mcae passengers than 
lAlrbw, then, logically, you should 
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operate the lA aircraft. 

Q: Why should you get more pas- 
seugm than AI mi the Gulf sector? 
A: Air India says It offers betterser- 
vices, wide-bodied comfort and 
odier advantages but the type of traf¬ 
fic from the Gulf is VFR (visiting 
fhends and relattves) traffic They 
usuaily belong to the lower middle 
class who are not really interested in 
how the wine is served They are 
only interested in gettmg to a destina¬ 
tion as cheajdy as possible And, as 
our A-320s arc more fuel-efficient 
than AI’s 31(K, so we can offer a 
cheaper f<tre 


"WlMrtweani 
itMiuMlIng Is tliat tii^ 
ws avsi opMwtini on 
certain sotBto- o co iw Mnlc 
Mctora iiMira thMi 

sUputaiMlIiytlie 
govnnnnMit, It nwy 
conaMor paying no for 


Q: I don’t see AI agreding to ttiia. 
A: They have a vdlid argument 
Their ability to cross-substdise their 
other sectors from their eaniings on 
the Gulf will be severely curbed 
We are not askmg fbr subsidy but 
con^iensation What we are request¬ 
ing IS diat since we are operating cm 
certain somo-ecmioiiuc secuns more 
than sttpulated by the govenunent, it 
may cotuider paying us for it For 
instance, if die goventment takes a 
ship from the Shipping Coiporatipn 
of India it pays for U The govern¬ 
ment is consit^itgconqKmsatiiig us 
for c^peihdiig on the tioidi-east sector 
ovm and «d>ove die DGCS-stipulmed 
ten per cent. 

But 1 want to nudee duadear we 
tan am andag for any sunddies, AU 
dioto wdw mscfine iw of mafong p^ 
fo sboidd reahae dwt we have not 
neoeived any budgetary support foam 
dm government diice 1982 • 



RustI Mody: "Hi# fare Increase 
required to meet the shortfall Is 
actually 26 per cent" 

In tiddition lA is also caught up in ils 
social obligations Although the 
DGC A regulations stipulate that we fly 
ten per cent ol oui capacity on non 
profitable routes we fly 19 per cent 
said Mody If lA lakes off its extra nine 
per cent wc would save Rs 70 crore a 
year 

But this IS something that both Mody 
and Sen are reluctant to do as it 
would not go well with the earing 
dll line image they arc striving haid to 
achieve But it would help d the govci n 
ment compensated us on these routes 
says Sen A compcnsaiion of Rs S3 


FARE INCREASES 


• OCTOBER 1991: A nine per cent 
increase In the basic tare and 11 per 
cent ini fuel surcharge (due to a 25 per 
cent increase in ATF prices and 
devaluation of the rupee) 


• »ErrEMBSR 1993: A15 per 

cent Increase in the fare (An increase 
of 25 5 per cent was suggested in 
April 1993 However, the government 
approved only a 15 per cent hike in 
September, resulting in a loss of R$ 

85 crore) 


• JULY 1994: A 20 per cent increase 
in the fare (due to a Rs 275 crore hike 
In operational costs) 


# oeiOBIR 199B: A 20 per cent 
increase in the fare (due to a fls 226 
crore hike sm July 1994) 


eiore would help us fly the extra kilo¬ 
meters on the north-eastern sector ' 
Apart from lack of government «up 
port — the last contribution from the 



U.K. Bose: "We are Just waltliig 
for Indian Airlines to show the way" 

government being in 1982 —the airline 
has a lot of internal problems which 
have added to the costs Such as the 
repeated strikes by the pilots In 
1992-93 the airline suffered a loss of Rs 
47 75 crore due to this 
rioN\ever, Sen is confident that he 
would be able to meet this problem with 
his no increase without productivity 
agreement signed with the pilots in 
1994 And the number of aircraft availa¬ 
ble has also been increased by increas¬ 
ing the roster But all this could have 
been done much earlier 

And there is no doubt that many more 
such measures will have to be taken by 
the airline to avoid a repeal sccnano next 
year • 
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DILIP THAKORE 



Lessons from 


VIRGINIA 

HOUSE 


The government needs to take afresh look at corporate laws and 
practices following K.L Chugh 's resignation from ITC 



The year-long 
boardroom baltlc 
in the Calcutta- 
based ITC ~ 
arguably, contem¬ 
porary India's 
most well- 

managed company 

__] tic ouster of its 

chairman and chief executive, K L 
Chugh, have raised vital issues of corpo¬ 
rate leguiation by government, share¬ 
holders’ rights and succession planning 
within widely-held companies listed in 
the stock exchanges Unfortunately, in 
the hurlv buily of ITC’s boardrcxim bat¬ 
tle in Calcutta, during which the ghost of 
the East India Company loomed large 
ovei flie prcx:eedings, these vital issues 


of corporate governance have tended to 
be obscured 

To begin with, no well-informed 
monitor of the corporate scene will dis¬ 
pute that the issues raised by the civil 
war within ITC are of prime importance 

For one, ITC is among the country’s 
top five corporate oiganisations in ternis 
of management systems and administra¬ 
tion, the quality of its products, financial 
strength, innovativeness and public per 
ception In particular, the company’s 
human and organisation development 
programmes are the finest in Indian 
industry, as a result of which, H'C is the 
nation’s best nursery of scaice managen- 
al talent The company’s human resour¬ 
ce development emphasis and its liberal, 
facilitative culture enable its managers 
to give their best and manage corporate 


resources with near-optimal elficiency 
And ITC’s highly-pnced equity shares 
and strong bottom line aie adequate testi¬ 
mony to the efficiency of the company’s 
well-trained and well equipped mana¬ 
gers In short, ITC is a national asset 
which must not be permitted to be ruin¬ 
ed by ill-considered government interfe¬ 
rence and corporate misgovemance, as 
the vast majority of the nation’s institu¬ 
tions have been 

One of the numerous adverse con- 
^»^qucncc^ uf five decades of netci-babu 
socialism has been that the government- 
owned financial institutions (FIs) have 
become major shareholders in almost all 
private sector companies, ITC included 
This development is attributable less to 
the business foresight of the grey babus 
who rule the roost in government- 


It isn’t as if FI directors have never exercised their clout on political considerations 



• They did so most 
notably in favour of the 
NRI corporate raider, 
Swraj Paul, when he 
mounted a raid on the 
Delhi-based companies. 
Escorts and DCM 


•wn4l*wil 



• Later, they intervened 
on behalf of the Ambanis 
in L&T. It took 
prolonged and spirited 
resistance from Escorts 
chairman H.P. Nanda 
and the professional 
management of L&T to 
thwart their 
politically-inspired 
machinations 
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owned FIs than to government decrees 
converting term loans into equity under 
the socialist dispensation. Thus, by a 
historical accident and back-door nation¬ 
alisation, govemnienl-ownbd FIs (inva¬ 
riably acting in concert under the instruc¬ 
tions of the Union finance ministry) 
have emerged as major shareholders in 
almost all the blue-chip companies of 
the private sector. 

R elatively speaking, unlike the 
nation’s devastated public sector 
enterprises, which have 
been ruined by ill- 
considered interference 
from business-illiterate 
politicians and 

bureaucrats, the power of 
the institutions within the 
boardrooms of the priva¬ 
te sector has been respon¬ 
sibly exercised. On the 
whole, financial institu¬ 
tion directors have tend¬ 
ed to back the promoter- 
directors of private sector 
enterprises. Though this 
has enabled promoter- 
managers of most private 
sector companies to con¬ 
trol and manage compan¬ 
ies with ridiculously 
small percentages of equi¬ 
ty, this convention has 
ensured corporate stabili¬ 
ty and the orderly growth 
of the private sector 
industry. 

Which is not to say that financial insti¬ 
tution directors have never tended to 
exercise their clout on political conside¬ 
rations. They dic^ so most notably in 
favour of the NRI corporate raider, 
SwraJ Paul, when he mounted a raid on 
the Delhi-based companies, Escorts and 
DCM. Later, they intervened on behalf 
of the Ambanis in Larsen & Toubro 
(L&T). It took prolonged and spirited 
resistance from Escorts chairman H.P. 
Nanda and the professional manage¬ 
ment of L&T to thwart their politically- 
inspired machinations. 

In the particular case of ITC, the FIs, 
which own a sizeable 36 per cent of the 
company’s equity, chose to back Chugh 
who astutely coloured the bid of the 
London-based BAT pic to exercise its 
clout as the single-largest shareholder 
(38 per cent of ITC’s equity) into an 
economic-nationalism issue. 


Though Chugh’s line of argument 
had grave implications upon fundamen¬ 
tal issues, such as the role of the FIs in 
corporate governance, shareholder 
democracy and the economic liberalisa¬ 
tion and industry deregulation policies 
of the Narasimha Rao administration, 
initially the FIs supported Chugh’s emo¬ 
tional line of argument. It was only 
when the BAT directors dug in theii 
heels and blocked .a move to amend 
ITC’s memorandum of association 
(which requires a 75 per cent majority) 


to enable the company to diversify into 
power generation, and levelled charges 
of financial misgovemance and 
breaches of FERA against Chugh and 
his team, that a compromise (necessitat¬ 
ing Chugh’s early retirement) was work¬ 
ed out. 

Since then, a special audit committee 
appointed by the ITC management has 
exonerated Chugh of any acts of financi¬ 
al impropriety or misgovemance. It is 
important for lay readers to appreciate 
that such charges are invariably made 
and some of them stick because of the 
complex laws governing foreign trade 
and foreign currency usage. 

Indeed, the ITC imbroglio provides a 
good opportunity for the revision of pro¬ 
cedural rules under FERA which provi¬ 
de a ready opportunity for the blackmail 
of businessmen engaged in foreign trade. 

Another beneficial fallout of the ITC 


imbroglio is that succession planning 
within this blue-chip company is likely 
to become more orderly. Hitherio, the 
convention m ITC has been that the out¬ 
going chairman appoints his successor 
Thus, the legendary AJit Haksar, who 
first broke BAT's stranglehold on ITC 
and who conceptualised its diversifica¬ 
tions, somewhat misadvisedly appoint¬ 
ed Jagdish Sapru (Ramesh Sarin would 
have been a better choice) as his succes¬ 
sor. Sapru in turn appointed Chugh 
when Ravi Boothalingam may have 


been a more appropriate choice. But 
with Chugh all set to appoint Yogi 
Deveshwar (who left ITC to become a 
forgettable CEO of Air India before 
returning to the fold last year), disaffec¬ 
tion and heart-burning were rife within 
the apex level management of the com¬ 
pany. Quite clearly, board-managed suc¬ 
cession planning, which has been pro¬ 
posed by BAT, is likely to ensure more 
orderly and less subjective top-level 
appointments in ITC. 

Contrary to popular perception, 
ITC’s current tribulations, far from 
signalling its decline, have presented th^ 
company with an opportunity for reju* 
nation and smoothening out some gut 
vital systems.* des- 

_. a few 

Dilip Thakore is the founder editor of ^usin ^ 

BuainBSsWorldand former editor of Oe^ 



K.L. Chugh: Sapru had appointed Chugh as his successor, but Ravi Boothalingam might 
have boon a more appropriate choice 
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■ As you like It 

A rvind Mills has evolved a 
new concept in jeans. 

This is the ready-to-stitch Ruf 
& Tuf range of jeans. 

Arvind is selling unstitch¬ 
ed pairs of jeans with such 
accessories as buttons, rivets, 
labels and zippers, which 
come in tamper-pr(K)f packs 
with a design instniction 
booklet. 

All the buyer needs to do is 
get it stitched by a tailor in the 
traditional way. Sanjay Lalb- 
hai, Arvind’s managing direc¬ 
tor, introduced Ruf & Tuf last 
week in Chandigarh. "We 
had always wanted to introdu¬ 
ce the concept of denim and 
jeans to the masses across the 
country." he s*iid. 

■ False alarm 

A fter the Enron project | 

was cancelled, the gene- ' 
ral impression was that fore¬ 
ign investors would be frighte¬ 
ned away, and India’s credit 
rating would be affected. That' 
may not be so. 

Last week, Salomon Bro¬ 
thers, the famous New York 
investment firm, said in a 
reportthattatlemion was 
focussed more on the opening 
up of the telecommunicatioHS 
sector and the growing politi¬ 
cal uncertainty than on Enron 
itself. 

It described the cancella¬ 
tion as an "aberration" and 
sought to play down fears that 
Narasimha Rao would not 
return to power. "The Prime 
Minister," the report said, 

"has demonstrated his ability 
to form loose but strategic 
coalitions with leftist parties." 
"We believe that investors are 
closely scrutinising whether 
the government will provide a 
strong signal that it is commit¬ 
ted lo attracting foreign invest¬ 
ment. There are heightened 
expectations for the success¬ 
ful opening of the telecommu¬ 
nications sector,’ the report 
said. i 


EVENT OF THE WEEK 


Enron is willing to rewntefterms to revive the 
Dabhol Power Project 



RabMca Mark Qopinath Munda Bal Thackaray 

The Enron Development Corporation is willing to 
renegotiate terms for the Dabhol project. Its CEO, 
Rebecca Mark, wrote to Maharashtra’s chief minister 
Manohar Joshi on 18 September that: 

• Enron was willing to offer 30 per cent of Dabhol Power 
Corporation’s equity to the Maharashtra State Electricity 
Board or a third Indian party. 

• It could also switch to naphtha to reduce tariff and 
foreign exchange outflow. 

Manohar Joshi has still not replied to Mark, but his 
number two and deputy chief minister Gopinath Munde, 
one of those forcing the cancellation of the Enron project, 
said in Pune that there would be no renegotiation. The man 
who can swing the deal in Enron’s favour again is Bal 
Thackeray. And last week, when he met Mark, he 
seemingly assured her that a new package could be worked 
out. 

Enron is willing to match Dabhol’s tariff with that of the 
competitors . Mark said in her letter that Enron "would 
like to propose a tariff that will be equivalent, after taking 
cognisance of the special infrastructural/tax requirements 
of this project to the best competitively bid tariff by 
similar, recently-approved projects in Maharashtra. This 
should set to rest any concern regarding the Dabhol tariff 
which is already comparable with similar fast-track or new 
power plants in Maharashtra." 

Dabhol had projected a tariff of Rs 2.40 per unit for its 
2,051 MW project. Others are offering a tariff as low as Rs 
2-Rs 2.10 per unit. 


■ Tradlngwltli 
the enemy 

F br the first time, an Indian 
business delegation is to 
visit Pakistan. A.K, Rungta, 
president of the Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commer¬ 
ce and Industry (FTCCI), and 
others are due in Pakistan 
next week to attend a confer¬ 
ence on SAPTA (South Asia 
Preferential Trade Area). 

The conference is being 
organised by the Federation 
of Pakistan Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry. 
Pakistan’s President, Prime 
Minister and senior officials 
will attend. 

"So far, politics has govern¬ 
ed economics," said Rongta. 
"Now, economics will domin¬ 
ate ix)litics." 

That may be speaking loo 
soon. Relations with Pakistan 
are at an all-time low now. In 
Rajiv Gandhi’s time, when 
they were best, Pakistan was 



AJC. Rungta: "Now, 


unwilling to trade freely with 
India, fearing its markets 
would be swamped with Indi¬ 
an pioductSv 

In that sense, Rungta may 
be oversimplifying things a 
little. But it is as true that 
Pakistan’s business communi¬ 
ty has acquired a new respec¬ 
tability . It rose as one to prot¬ 
est the massacres in Karachi. 
Even so, trade with India isn’t 
likely to dramatically 
improve. • 
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A flawed approach 


Bombay activists accuse the NHRC of being compromising and superficial 

D uring its maiden visit to Maha- human rights activist. The official custo- are ineffective as they "have no bindir 
rashtra, the National Human dial death toll of 24 in Maharashtra is effect. The follow-up is left to the sta 
Riffhts Commission (NHRC) scoffed at bv activists, who believe it to and if it is ooliticallv inexocdient. the 


D uring its maiden visit to Maha¬ 
rashtra, the National Human 
Rights Commission (NHRC) 
came out with a large body of facts on 
rights violations in India, but not everyo¬ 
ne was convinced that it was really effec¬ 
tive. The commission comprises Justice 
Ranganath Mishra, as chairman, and 
Justices Fathima Beevi, V.S. Malimath, 
S.S. Kang, VirendraDayal and R.V. Fil¬ 
ial as members. 

Giving details of custo- 
dial deaths, TADA atroci- 
ties, irregularities in post- 
mortem examinations, 
shortcomings of the juve- 
nile board, jail conditions BIUHIH 
and prisoners' wages, 

Justice Mishra revealed 
that "the highest number 
of custodial deaths in 
India are in West Bengal 
which had a total of 30 
deaths in 1994". West 
Bengal was followed by 
Assam which had "over 
20". and Maharashtra, 
which had 24. Data on 
T ADA cases showed that 
of the 1,600 people ^ 
involved in 244 cases ! 
registered in Maha- 
rashtra, 803 were out on 
bail. 

But despite the commission’s good 
intentions, NGOs and social activists 
felt the panel lacked teeth and that the 
state and its law-enforcing agencies trea¬ 
ted it with overriding disdain. Many of 
those invited to the commission’s one- 
day session in Bombay declined the invi¬ 
tation as they hadn’t been informed well 
in advance. 

Said senior advocate Adhik Shirod- 
kar, "I had no idea of the parameters of 
the discussion. For something like this, 
you have to go well prepared if you have 
to contribute. I’m not going there to play 
to the gallery." 

Similar criticisms of superficiality 
cast doubts even on the authenticity of 
the commission’s data. "Most of their 
f^cts come from government sources," 
Kaid Colin Gonsalves, lawyer and 


human rights activist. The official custo¬ 
dial death toll of 24 in Maharashtra is 
scoffed at by activists, who believe it to 
be a naive estimate. 

The NHRC, however, seemed satisfi¬ 
ed with its functioning. "We have sensiti¬ 
sed the police and they have agreed that 
the atmosphere needs to be improved," 
claimed Justice Mishra. 

This, however, prompted Gonsalves 













Despite the criticisms, the 
commission seems satisfied with 
its functioning. "We have 
sensitised the police and they 
have agreed that the atmosphere 
needs to be improved," claimed 
NHRC chairman Justice 
Ranganath Mishra 


to brand the NHRC "very superficial, 
not senous, unwilling to stand up and 
take a public stand and always compro¬ 
mising with the government". 

Shirodkar agreed with this observa¬ 
tion. He believes that most commissions 


are ineffective as they "have no binding 
effect. The follow-up is left to the stare 
and if it is politically inexpedient, then 
nothing is done about the report. Com¬ 
missions are formed to take the heat off 
the government or for political 
one-upmanship". 

Perhaps one of the main failings of 
the NHRC is that it is designated a 
recommendatory body that acts as a 

I placebo And though 
a Justice Mishra insists that 
I none of the hundred 
g recommendations made 
I by the commission to the 
state governments has 
been rejected, it does not 
mean that they have been 
implemented, either. 

NGOs and activists 
remain sceptical. "The 
NHRC was formed by 
the government basically 
to counter Western critic- 
• isms of the violation of 
human rights, particular¬ 
ly in Kashmir," they 
believe. 


In fact, Gonsalves 
.even finds the commis- 
"" sion’s structure badly 

flawed and that its mem¬ 
bers are not quite equipped 
to rear human -rights cases. "Is the 
government serious about the NHRC?" 
asks Gonsalves. "Mishra has no record 
( of trying a human rights case." 

Shirodkar suggests a better mix of 
members to make the commission more 
effective. "A judge tends to rely more on 
an academic approach. He cannot 
approach with sentiments. What is need¬ 
ed is a mix of people who are capable of 
identifying the different facets to a case 
to arrive at the right conclusion. Sadly 
that doesn’t happen," he says. 

Maybe, that will improve matters, but 
it cannot be denied that the NHRC, des¬ 
pite its present flaws, has revealed a few 
skeletons in the government’s 
cupboard. • 

Lylm Bmvmdam/Bomiuiiy 
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NEWSWATCH 


STAYING ABOVE 


Sonia Gandhi steers clear of controversy at 
her rally in Mayiladuturai 


M ani Shankar Aiyar, who 
quotes Aristotle as 
effortlessly as he deri¬ 
des L.K. Advani, beha¬ 
ved like a schoolboy 
the other day. He stood grinning like a 
teenager who had just received a "well 
done" pat from the headmaster. 

There was reason for Aiyar to preen 
with pride. He had succeeded in doing 
what most Congressmen would have 
given their tight arms and legs for: he 
got Sonia Gandhi to visit his constituen¬ 
cy, Mayiladuturai. And, in doing so, she 
kicked off his election campaign for him. 

For Sonia watchers, however, Porai- 
yar was different from Amethi. That 



ManI Shankar Aiyar: 
desperately seeking Sonia 

was apparent when the lady — who had 
attacked the government for the delay in 
probing the Rajiv Gandhi assassination 
case last month — steered clear of poli¬ 
tics in this case. Instead, she spoke about 
her husband’s alfection for the people of 
Tamil Nadu and of how the Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi Foundation could help in the deve¬ 
lopment of the constituency by launch¬ 
ing some of its programmes. 

That she did not use the forum to 
attack the government all over again 
was a judicious move on her part. Sonia 


had come to Mayiladuturai on a perso¬ 
nal invitation from Aiyar to lay the foun¬ 
dation stone for a township called Rajiv 
Puram and to unveil a bronze statue of 
Rajiv Gandhi. Her only statement that 
had a very tenuous political undertone 
was: "A more enduring tribute to Rajiv 
Gandhi would be to build a secular and 
prosperous India." 

Her reticence was despite all the fawn¬ 
ing from Congressmen. Just the day 
before, V.P. Sathe had stated that Sonia 
Gandhi should take over the party presi¬ 
dentship. Sycophants abounded at the 
Poraiyar meeting as well. While Aiyar 
contented himself with calling her 
"Mother Sonia", people like Kumari 



V. Ramamurlhl: playing a 
factional game 

Anandan, the Tamil Nadu Congress 
Committee (TNCC) president, eulogis¬ 
ed her as the pole star of hope. 

Although Sonia did not take any pot¬ 
shots at the government, the meeting 
was a successful one, attracting thou¬ 
sands of people. The venue was fesux>n- 
ed with party flags, symbols and a profi¬ 
le of Rajiv Gandhi. Partymen, vying for 
her attention, splattered the walls with 
posters and put up innumerable cut-outs 
of Sonia. That there was no picture of 
Congress president P.V. Narasimha Rao 



was only an indication of the political 
confusion that prevailed. 


A iyar had tried to ensure that the 
show was apolitical. Leaders from 
parties other than the Congress featured 
in the list of invitees. "The setting up of a 
petroleum refinery nearby and the town¬ 
ship near Poraiyar will of benefit to 
the constituency," he said, adding, "I 
thought it fit that we should rise above 
party politics." 

But politicking, especially of the fac¬ 
tional kind, was very much part of the 
meeting. And the most audible dissenter 
was Vazhappadi Ramamurthi, former 
TNCC president and current chief of the 
Tiwari faction in the state. 

Ramamurthi, who had earlier bestow¬ 
ed on Aiyar such honorifics as "the Mir 
Jaffer of the Congress", had reportedly 
written to Sonia Gandhi asking her not 
to visit Mayiladuturai. His logic was 
that Aiyar belonged to "the Rao 
Congress". 
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POLITICS 



Sonia Gandhi; looking for a prosperous and secular India 


However, when that did not work, he 
came to the meeting and happily posed 
for pictures with Aiyar and Anandan. 
Ramamurthi explained his volte-face to 
journalists saying, "There are no fac¬ 
tions in the Congress when it comes to 
receiving Sonia." 

This show of camaraderie, however, 
vanished just before Sonia arrived. 
When all the Congress leaders from the 
state formed a group to receive her, 
Ramamurthi refused to fall in line. He 
said that since he was the state president 
of the 'rear Congress, he ought to be 
next to central minister K. Thangabalu. 

When no one agreed to grant him that 
privilege, Ramamurthi felt so slighted 
that he opted to sit in an enclosure away 
from the dais. Later, a group of Rama- 
murih i supporters booed Anandan dur¬ 
ing his speech. At the end of the mee¬ 
ting, some of the vans that brought G.K. 
Moopanar’s supporters were damaged. 
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Besides this show of factionalism, 
there was another aspect that set the 
Poraiyar meet aptut from that in Amethi. 
If, at Amethi, Congressmen flung them¬ 
selves at Sonia’s feet, there was no chan- 

Although Sonia did not 
take any pot-shots at 
the government, the 
meeting was 
successful, attracting 
thousands of people. 

The venue was 
festooned with party 
flags, symbols and a 
profile of Rajiv Gandhi 


ce of that happening here With just a 
handful of people allowed near her, 
most had to content themselves with just 
a glimpse from at least a hundred feet 
away and from behind barricades rein¬ 
forced with a seven-foot high fence. 

There was heavy jiecurily at Poraiyar. 
A senior officer of the Intelligence 
Bureau said that a refn^rt had been sent to 
Delhi a couple of days before the meet¬ 
ing advising that Soma should not visit 
Tamil Nadu since there was an increase 
in the movement of people belonging to 
the Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam in 
the Slate. Precaution against a possible 
attack explained the strict security and 
the deployment of nearly 3,5(X) policem¬ 
en by the state government. 

Aiyar had definitely worked hard to 
make the meeting a success. As t^ne of 
the few members of Parliament determi* 
ned to nurse his constituency, Aiyar 
visited every home within a radius of 
eight kilometres of the venue, asking 
people to attend the meeting. 

T here is a reason why Aiyar brought 
Sonia Gandhi to his constituency. 
Not only does the Congressman, who 
was once known as a Rajiv Gandhi facto¬ 
tum, lack political charisma, but he also 
does not enjoy the support of other Con¬ 
gress leaders in the state. 

In fact, in the 1991 elections, there 
was no surety about his victory. His 
chances were so unclear (hat Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi had planned to campaign for him, 
but was assassinated two days before he 
could reach Mayiladuturai. ^ 

Despite Aiyar’s efforts overihe last 
four years to improve conditions in his 
constituency, it is doubtful if he will win 
in the coming Lok Sabha elections. 
With Rajiv Gandhi no longer alive to 
ensure that rivals within the Congress do 
not work against him and with Rao hav¬ 
ing bypassed Aiyar in the last two Cabi¬ 
net expansions, Aiyar cannot count on 
Tnany friends to help him to victory 
again. 

Which is why many Congressmen, 
who have no love lost for him, smirked 
that the sole purpose of getting Sonia to 
Mayiladuturai was to improve his electo¬ 
ral chances next year Aiytir, who is 
aware of the criticisms, retorted in his 
chaiacteristic fashion: "I am doing it to 
win the next five elections." 

But he gives credit where it is due. "It 
was a Sonia-show all the way," says 
Aiyar. "It shows that Rajiv Gandhi is a 
living legend in Tamil Nadu."« 
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RELIGION 


Divine wealth 

Politicians eye the riches ofTirupatVs Lord Venkateswara 


F br thousands of pilgrims who have 
converged in Tirupati for ihe fen-- 
day Brahmoisavam fesiival, Ven¬ 
kateswara is certainly a very important 
deity. And possibly, the ‘richest’ too, in 
the entire pantheon of Hindu gods 
In a sense, the degree of afllucnce that 
one associates with the temple of 

Venkateswara \s almost - 

mind-boggling. A report¬ 
ed reserve of Rs 200 crore 
and a yearly collection of 
about Rs 40 crore, is stag¬ 
gering to sa) the least. If 
this isn’t enough, the 
total land owned by the 
Tirumala Tirupati 

Devasthanam (TTD) — 
the body that maintains ' 

the temple — is almost 
8,000 acres. This is , , 
certainly the largest hold¬ 
ing among the 31,197 
temples in Andhra 

Pradesh that together 
hold nearly 3.5 lakh acres 
of endowment lands. 

But mere figures can 
be deceptively lopsided. 

For, apart from oversee- ^ 

ing the temple’s revenue 

coilection in the district, 

the TTD has sanctioned 

two universities — Sri 1 

Venkateswara and the Sri i 

Padmavati Women’s 

also contributed liberally 
towards the setting up of 

scores of colleges, orpha- -- 

nages and institutions for the handicapp¬ 
ed and mentally retarded 

Furthermore, in an effort to mixlemi- 
se its infrastructure to meet the increas¬ 
ing pressure of pilgrims, the TTD had 
also sought the services of the Central 
Food Technological Research Institute 
(CFTRI) and the Mysore Tata Consul¬ 
tancy Services. As N. Ramesh Kumar, 
an executive officer of the TTD, puts it, 
’’The temple spends on an average 50 
percent of its earnings on providing faci¬ 
lities and comforts to the pilgrims.” 

Though sceptics may doubt the veraci¬ 
ty of Kumar’s statement, one can hardly 


Ignore the TTD's forays into scholastic 
pursuits. For, besides conducting nation¬ 
al as well as international seminars and 
workshops on Vcdic studies, the TTD 
has also published rare manuscripts. 

In fact, the literary output of the tem¬ 
ple has been translated into ovei 17 
languages, including Spani.sh, French, 



TirupatPs gold chariot 

Unless a statutory guarantee is 
provided by an Act of 
Parliament, the wealth of the 
Venkateswara Temple will in all 
probability continue to attract 
resource-hungry politicians with 
populist schemes 

Russian and Urdu. It has also made an 
arrangement with All India Radio to 
broadcast the temple’s morning prayers 
daily. 

As a result, the temple’s popularity 


has increased steadily, both for its phi¬ 
lanthropic leanings as well as the religi¬ 
ous fervour that it inspires in the poly¬ 
theistic Hindu devout. And in what 
would have been an indelible proof of its 
popularity, the former chief minister of 
Andhra ^adesh, N.T. Rama Rao, had 
even proposed the creation of the Balaji 
Divya Kshelram. 

The move would have made fhe tem¬ 
ple town a separate autonomous admi¬ 
nistrative unit, w'ith the presiding deity 
as the chairman and the chief minister 
himself as the working president. The 
proposal, however, fell through for 
some undisclosed reason. 

In India, as elsewhere in the world, 
religion can hardly be dissociated from 
politics. And in the murky, lucre-hungry 
politics of the day, the temple’s prodigi¬ 
ous riches have proved more than allur¬ 
ing for political parlies. 

Over the last ten years, both the Con¬ 
gress and the Telugu Desam Party 
(TDP) have clashed over appointments 
to the temple board. And, with the party 
in power holding a distinct edge, temple 
matters have often been dictated by poli¬ 
tical exigencies. In fact, the last board 
appointed by NTR — comprising Raj- 
iiikdiit, Rdjkumar and Bhanumati — had 
to relinquish office when NTR himself 
succumbed to internecine struggle 
within the TDP. 

It would have been fine if all these 
political manoeuvres had remained con¬ 
fined to mere power struggle. But it 
seems that the TTD is being viewed as a 
treasure trove by the state government 
with enough resources to finance deve¬ 
lopmental work for the Tirupati town¬ 
ship. An attempt was even made by 
NTR to keep the temple’s reserve funds 
in the government treasury at low inter¬ 
est rates. 

In this disturbing scenario, unless a 
statutory guarantee is provided by an 
Act of Parliament, the wealth of the Ven¬ 
kateswara Temple will, in all probabi¬ 
lity, continue to attract resource-hungry 
politicians with populist schemes eager 
to implement their programmes. And 
they might be tempted to use temple 
funds to achieve their political ends. • 
O.S. « 
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Affluents’ effluent 

German and Dutch firms are dumping highly toxic wastes in India 


E leven years after the catastrophic 
gas leak at the Union Carbide fac¬ 
tory, the mention of Bhopal still 
evokes nightmarish images of industrial 
disaster. And the international environ¬ 
mental organisation, Greenpeace, has 
now warned that the industrial city is 
slowly heading towards another cala¬ 
mity. This time, the threat stems from 
the import of toxic metal wastes from 
the West. 

According to Greenpeace, investiga¬ 
tors Ann Leonard and Jan Rispens who 
were recently in India, a German and a 
Dutch company have _ 
shipped thousands of ton- 2 
nes of hazardous zinc if 
ashes from the Nether¬ 
lands to India for recycl¬ 
ing by Bharat Zinc in 
Bhopal. 

A 2,400-tonne con¬ 
signment is being earned 
from Rotterdam, the 
Netherlands, by Wilhelm 
Grillo Handelsgesel- 
Ischaft mbH of Duisburg, 

Germany, in 120 contai¬ 
ners. The most recent 
shipment left for India on 
21 July, 1995. 

De Jong Int. Transport BV of Gamc- 
ren, the Netherlands, is also shipping 
wastes from the Dutch company. East 
Metals, to India. John van der Stclt, an 
East Metal spokesman, reportedly con¬ 
firmed to Greenpeace that he recently 
visited Bharat Zinc, to which his compa¬ 
ny had exported 700 tonnes of zinc ashes 
this year. 

Zinc ashes are residues produced dur¬ 
ing zinc-plating operations and contain 
high percentages of toxic metals like 
lead, cadmium and copper. These can 
cause severe damage to the blood, respi¬ 
ratory and nervous systems. 

The Bharat Zinc plant is supposed to 
I extract zinc from the imported waste. 
Although company officials described 
the operation to be completely safe, 
Greenpeace researchers, visiting the fac- 
, »ory, said it was "an absolute environ¬ 
mental disaster". 

Observed Leonard and Rispens: "The 
toxic waste sludges that remain after pro¬ 


cessing were dumped m veiy primitive 
dump sites No protective measures to 
prevent pollution ol the soil and ground- 
water were taken. The women that were 
working on the dump site were barehnit. 
earned baNkeis filled with the final pro¬ 
cess residue on their heads and used 
their bare hands collect and remove 
the toxic sludge from the baskets. Bar¬ 
rels were lying all around, filled with 
various sludges and ashes. At the time ot 
the visit, the monsoon rains had com¬ 
pletely flooded the dump site, which 
indicates that the heavy metals will 


leach out and end up in the groundwater. 
In an adjacent pond water, buffaloes 
were seen swimming and right up to the 
fence line, goats and cattle grazed." 

A perfect .setting for an impending 
ecological disaster. 

The hazards of the recycling far out¬ 
weigh the benefits. At least 40 per cent 
of the imported stuff are useless and poi¬ 
sonous. These are being dumped in Bho- 
pafs atmosphere and soil, as well as m 
the lungs and bloodstieam of the wor¬ 
kers and local residents. "Such recycling 
could never make a profit if the compan¬ 
ies operated with regard lor human heal¬ 
th and the environment," says Leonard. 

1’he Greenpeace probe report 
assumes significance as it comes on the 
eve of the third international conference 
on the Bci.scl Convention, which seeks to 
phase out toxic waste trade and ban it by 
1997. However, Greenpeace re.searcher 
Jim Puckett notes that the decision on 
the ban is yet to be incorporated in the 


main body of the Convention And 
waste importing countries are being pre¬ 
ssured by the waste-exporting countries, 
as well as local waste processors, not to 
join the ban. 

Meanwhile, the West is developing 
sophisticated ways to pass on what 
Greenpeace calls "the effluent of the 
affluent". For example, Norskc Skog, 
Norway’s largest pulp and paper manu¬ 
facturer, has sold a membrane-cell chlor- 
alkali plant to the Bombay-based United 
Phosphorous (UP). 

The plant was forced to shut down in 


1992 by Norwegian environmental 
groups protesting against the u.sc of chlo¬ 
rine in paper biceching. The "dirty tech¬ 
nology" will now be used for the manu¬ 
facture of several hazardous pesticides 
at UP’s factory in Vapi, Mahara.shtra, to 
be commissioned in the autumn of 1995. 

The proposed products include endo- 
sulfan and dichlorvos, which are on the 
list of "priority hazardous substances" 
targeted for elimination by the North 
Sea Declaration to which Norway is a 
signatory. 

Greenpeace recommends that 
technology-importing countries like 
India should start "screening technology 
transfers for obsolete or dirty technolo¬ 
gies, and for technologies which will be 
used to make harmful products, especial¬ 
ly those which are already banned or 
severely restricted in the exporting coun¬ 
try or other countries". • 

Nltmilmn DutU/CmIeuttm 



Barrels of sludge 
were lying around 
at the dump site of 
Bharat Zinc, 
Bhopal, flooded by 
monsoon rains. 
The heavy metals 
could easily leach 
out and end up in 
the groundwater 
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me perform ance 

Leander Paes pulls off a stunning victory against Croatia’s Goran Ivanisevic 
to put India into the World Group of the Davis Cup 


T here was sheer becllani around 
ihc main court of the National 
Sports Club of India. In tlte 
north stands, a group of young¬ 
sters peppered their slogans 
with "Go Run Goran,' Hven the over¬ 
flowing VIP gallery had nag-wavers 
shouting themselves hoarse. Amidst all 
this din, there was a lone figure hunched 
over the line judge’s box, crushingly 
alone in the crowd. 

Goran Ivanisevic — all 6 ft 4 in. of the 
world number six — seemed to have 
crumpled into a ball. But he could have 
taken comfort from the fact that several 
others before him had fell the same way. 
For this was the Davis Cup competition 
—and his opponent was the biggest con¬ 
sistent giant-killer the competition has 
ever known. 

He helped India into the World Group 
of 16 after a year-and-half. Leander 
Paes, 22. Short but muscle-bound. A 
weak server but an indomitable competi¬ 
tor Goran Ivanisevic became his ump¬ 
teenth victim after what had seemed a 
cakewalk for the Croatian. 

India had taken a 2-1 lead after Lcan- 
der had beaten Sasa Hirszon in the open¬ 
ing singles match and, on the next day, 
teamed up with Mahesh Bhupathi to 
take the doubles. Ivanisevic was expect¬ 
ed to beat Paes in the reverse singles and 
India was pinning hopes on Bhupathi 
overcoming Hirszon in what would 
have been the decider. 

And Ivanisevic began strongly 
enough, though Paes held on to his serve 
throughout the first set before losing the 
tie-breaker 4-7. The second set was 
easier, Paes dropping a serve to lose 4-6. 

The game — and indeed the entire tie 
— was decided in the third set. Ivanise¬ 
vic had cruised to a 3-0 lead when he 
double faulted thrice to be down 30-40. 
It was then that "foot-fault" was called, 
not once but twice in succession, He 
went on to lose that game. In the meanti¬ 
me Paes, who had stomach cramps, 
went into the dressing-room for 
treatment. 


When he relumed, the 
set took on a different 
shape, Paes levelled sco¬ 
res at six all and went on 
to win the tie-break 7-3, 
By that time, ihc fight had 
gone out of the Croat. 

"The line judge chea¬ 
ted," said the non-playing 
captain, Zeljko Franulo- 
vic, but when 1 asked him 
whether it was impossi¬ 
ble for a player to foot¬ 
fault twice m succession, 
he had no answer. But 
whether or not Ivanisevic 
stepped into the court 
before completing his 
serve, the fact remains 
that the Croat was unpro¬ 
fessional enough to let it 
bother him. 

Actually, it was a com¬ 
bination of the Delhi 
heat, the pressure tactics 
ol the spectators and his 
own weak mind that took 
the fight out of the‘bigg¬ 
est server in the game. "I 
could not feel my legs in 
the fourth and fifth sets," 
said Ivanisevic. 



RAJESHKUMAH 


His father, sitting on the sidelines, 
had sensed it coming and had shouted at 
him. This had just the opposite effect as 
Ivanisevic strolled up to umpire Ted 
Watts to say he was quitting. FTanulovic 
had to scamper across to dissuade him 
from doing so. 

I n the end, it was Paes’ sheer grit that 
saw him through. "If he was feeling 
the heat, 1, too, had my share of pro¬ 
blems," said Leander. "I had taken 
antacids for an upset stomach before the 
game commenced. Again, in the third 
set, 1 had to repeat it. Besides, I had an 
earlier hip injury." 

Although Ivanisevic continued to 
.shoot aces — he had 41 in the match — 
his double faults (27 in all) kept increa¬ 
sing. More important, Paes began to 


THE VICTOR: In the end, it was Leander 
Paes’ sheer grit that saw him through. 
And Ivanisevic became his 
highest-ranked scalp in the Davis Cup 

read his serves better. And once a rally 
started, Paes invariably came out on top. 

He won the fourth set 6-4 and the 
crowd erupted. Sensing victory from 
what had started out as a veritable rout, 
Paes had the overflowing crowds lustily 
cheering his every move. In fact, from 
the first Goran service break in the third 
set, Paes went from strength to strength. 
He wrapped up the decider at 6-1. 

Ivanisevic became Paes’ highest 
ranked scalp in the Davis Cup, though 
he has taken in the likes of Wayne Ferrei¬ 
ra, Henri Leconte and Jakob Hlasek in 








the past. India will hope for a few' more 
after the draw for the World Group I ixlii- 
res are made next month. 

India eould not have started w ith a hel- 
ter draw. The psychological advantage 
of playing the weaker opponent first was 
utilised to the full by Paes. Croatia's 
Sasa Hirszon was obviously not eomfort- 


THE VANQUISHED; World number six 
Goran Ivanisevic was humbled by the 
biggest consistent giant-killer the 
competition has ever known 


able on grass — and it showed up in his 
movement on court and through his 
ground strokes. 

But Leander himself was not very 
comfortable with his service, though 
this did not turn out to be an embarrass¬ 
ment because Hirszon was just unable to 
cope. Paes hiccupped only bricily in the 
third set when he was leading 4-3. But, 
despite a marathon deuce situation, Paes 
held his serve. 

It was a trifle unkind, though, for 
Goran Ivanisevic to say at his post¬ 


match press conference that he found 
Leander to be a mediocre "chip- 
and-charge” player. Paes’ straight sets 
— 6-3, 6-3, 6-4 — victory certainly 
underlined his superiority over Croati¬ 
a's number two man. 

As the world’s sixth-ranked player, 
Ivanisevic was expected to overwhelm 
India's comparative newcomer, Mahesh 
Bhupathi. And, in keep¬ 
ing with his status as the 
biggest server in the 
game, he sent down as 
many as 26 aces — the 
highest in a match. But 
Bhupathi himself turned 
out to be no mean server. 
He had a count as high as 
19! 

But it was not just his 
booming serve that mark- 
'ed Bhupathi’s game. He 
has come a long way 
from the slow, tentative 
youngster turning out for 
his country against the 
Philippines. He is still 
quite slow, but far more 
confident now. 

Frank enough to admit 
that he just could not read 
Goran’s serve, he did put 
up a good show. He gave 
away just one break of 
serve in each of the three 
sets he played. "I’ve 
never played anyone as 
high-ranked as Ivanise¬ 
vic, but there’s a lot I 
learnt from this match," 
he said. And his admis¬ 
sion of not being able to 
read Goran’s serve is merely a truth 
acknowledged — even, grudgingly per¬ 
haps— by the best players in the world. 

B ut the match that really swung the 
tie in India’s favour was the 
doubles, which the Croats had taken for 
granted would be theirs. It was a rubber 
that was crucial to both sides, because it 
would then be just one of the reverse sin¬ 
gles to clinch the issue. 

And the Croats started well enough. 
They took the first set 6-4, breaking 
Paes’ serve in the seventh game to 
neutralise the loss of Hirszon’s in the 
first. Then, Bhupathi was broken in the 
ninth. 

But the Indian duo, playing togethei 
for the first time in the Davis Cup, seem¬ 
ed to settle down from the second set. 



HAJESH KUMAR 


And, irom lhal time on. the g.imc plan 
was to attack Hiis/(>n's serve all the 
lime They bioke him iii the iwelilh 
game to take the sccimuI set a( 7-5 Voci 
ferously cheeuHi h> the euns tl. the hull 
ans real!) had then laiN up in ilie ihnd 
set Again, lhe\ laigeied Hus/on and 
wound up with a 6 3 w in 

Howcvei. the start of the loiirih set 

MA.It SH KUMAf< 



VICTORY LAP: Paes and Bhupathi 
swung the tie India's way by winning 
the doubles, which the Croats had 
thought would be theirs 


saw Paes in deep trouble. Ihnpire Bruno 
Rebcuh warned Paes foi lime violation 
This was quickly followed by a point 
penally for the same oficnee. Paes was 
taking much more than his allotted maxi¬ 
mum of 20 seconds between points, 
Davis C'up rules clearly slate that ano¬ 
ther repetition w'oulil mean the forfeitu¬ 
re of the match But the Iwo quids deci- j 
sions had the effect oi charging up the 
Indian sensation, who uo{ only speeded | 
up his service theieafter, but played ' 
even more aggressively And tins was I 
more so, cspeeially, when the tie¬ 
breaker cMme along, India wanning 7-3 
in'the serving game. 

The last rubbei was inconsequential, 
though Sasa Hirs/oii won it quite com¬ 
fortably. "1 did not expect Goran to lose 
his match," said Hirszon "Bui, all the 
.-same, the last match had to be played 
seriously. And I beat him (Bhupathi)." 

But Mahe.sh said he just couldn't con¬ 
centrate. "I didn’t have any of the cham¬ 
pagne, but we were celebrating lor 15 
minutes after Leander won. Besides, 1 
didn’t serve too well. Actually, there 
was no motivation after we had won the 
tie," he said. • 

Artlltt$0n/MBw Delhi 
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EDUCATION 


Talking about sex 

Madhya Pradesh adopts a programme of sex education for adolescents 

W hile the rest of the country pon- They also want that the age group of In fact, the introduction of sex edui 
ders whether sex education the targelied children be from 15 to 17 tion in school curricula has been a si 
should be imparled to the years i.e. higher secondary and onwards, ject of debate since 1969 when it v 


M M Mhile the rest of the country pon- 
^^^Mders whether sex education 
WW should be imparted to the 
young — and if so, just how much — it 
is interesting to see how the largely back¬ 
ward state of Madhya Pradesh is handl¬ 
ing the sensitive issue. 

For a start, the State Council of Educa¬ 
tional Research and Training (SCERl ) 
has resolved to go through with the plan 
of according ‘Adolescen¬ 
ce Education’ to older 
children, regardless of g 
the embaiTassment it 5 
threatens to cause the 
teaching staff in the 
schools. 

The council selected 
five institutions where 
students were invited to 
question their teachers on 
various sex-related sub¬ 
jects: one each in Rallain, 

Bhopal, Raisen, Mani- 
deep and the tribal dis¬ 
trict of Jhabua. 

' ll was an experiment 
and the response was 
overwhelming," says Pro¬ 
fessor A.K. Mittal of 
SCERT, who IS working 
overtime to implement the idea. After 
only an initial hesitation, the students — 
confined to those trom the ninth stan¬ 
dard onwards — participated enthusi¬ 
astically, asking questions, which they 
were required to place in a box, on topics 
ranging from reproduction to AIDS. 

‘ Mittal told SiiNFMY, "Wc have decid¬ 
ed to go ahead with the same question- 
answer activity in 90 government 
schools — a boys’ and a girls’ school in 
each of the 45 districts of the state." 

The NCERT also conducted a survey 
asking people to respond to four sex- 
related questions published in the local 
dailies. 

It received only 722 leplies, 571 of 
them from parents, 137 from teachers 
and 14 from doctors and others. Claims 
Mittal, "Eighty per cent were in favour 
of sex education, while 84 per cent of 
males and 72 per cent of females want its 
name to be changed from sex education 
to adolescence education." 


They also want that the age group of 
the targelied children be from 15 to 17 
years i.e. higher secondary and onwards. 

Recently, a local Hindi daily also con¬ 
ducted a similar survey but it contradict¬ 
ed the claims of the SCERT. The daily’s 
poll results said it received 10,434 let¬ 
ters of whom 59.39 of the adult respon¬ 
ses opposed the very idea of sex educa¬ 
tion. However, the majority of the ado- 


In fact, the introduction of sex educa¬ 
tion in school curricula has been a sub¬ 
ject of debate since 1969 when it was 
first discussed during a national seminar 
on population education in Bombay. 

Unfortunately, parts of India, includ¬ 
ing Madhya Pradesh, are still steeped in 
a culture where knowledge of this nature 
is deemed to corrupt the young, "It is a 
sensitive subject and we have adopted a 



Significantly, sex 
education for the young 
in the state is being 
opposed mostly by the 
teachers themselves 


lescenis who replied supported the idea. 

However, it is not the statistics of 
‘for’ and ‘against’ that poses an immedi¬ 
ate problem. It is the ‘awkward’ situa¬ 
tion faced by the teachers. After a 
question-answer session in a school in 
Bhopal some of the teachers were outra¬ 
ged. "We never expected such nasty 
questions from these girls," they said. So 
unwilling were they to be open on the 
subject that the teachers even went as far 
as to scold the girls,'forcing the principal 
and a visiting gynaecologist to intervene. 


go-slow policy," says Mahendra Singh, 
the minister for school education. 

The Bharatiya Janata Yuva Morcha, 
the youth wing of the BJP, has already 
warned the state government that it 
would launch an agitation if sex educa¬ 
tion was introduced. Prahlad Patel, for¬ 
mer MP, and a member of the national 
executive of the Morcha says, "We 
would take every step to stop this". 

Shailandranath Shrivastava, presi¬ 
dent of Sanskar Bharti, a member of the 
sangh parivat\ sa>s, "The girls or boys 
should only be told about sex education 
when they attain adulthood." 

And while NCERT resolutely pro¬ 
ceeds for its programme of education for 
the young, significantly, it is from educa¬ 
tionists themselves that the maximum 
opposition still comes: "It would make 
the students immoral," says Kamla Saxe- 
na. Saxena is a retired principal , of a 
government girls’ high school. • \ 
DdaMmp SmMmnm/Bhopml 
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uess who’s on 

@ the comeback 
trail? And 
^ that too, with- 
out ever hav- 
ing made it in 
the first place, either! 

Why, none other than Pra- 
tibha, Mala Sinha's look- 
alike daughter. She now 
maintains that her career was 
sabotaged by her incompet¬ 
ent secretary. 

And what about Nadeem, 
the music dirfector she was 
supposed to have married? 

Nadeem, who? is Pratib- 
ha’s ingenious response, 
before she relents and admits 
that the two were friends, 
though completely at a plato¬ 
nic level. Anything more 
than that, she insists firmly, 
existed only in Nadeem’s 
imagination. 

Perhaps, somebody 
should tell the girl that she’s 
wasted as a heroine; she 
should try her hand at fic¬ 
tion, instead. 


adhuri Dixit 
.ry^: seems to be 

i i I 

hilk of her 

female Amita 
bh Baclichan of the industry 
very senously, indeed. Espe¬ 
cially where money matters 
arc concerned 
The Bombay grapevine 
has it that Dixit has refused 
to sign up lor Sooraj Barja- 
lya’s next film, which will 
star Salman Khan and the 
south’s dancing sensation, 
Prabhudeva, as the second 
hero. And no, it’s not 
because the lady has reserva¬ 
tions about her role, and 
believes that it would be 
impossible to replicate Hum 
Aapke Huin Koun ..! at the 
box office. It’s just that Bar- 
jatya is refusing to pay what 
Madhuri considers to be her 
market price: a whopping Rs 
1 crore. 

Only time will tell which 
one of them will regret the 
role not taken the most. 


umuur has it 
that the Karan * 
Ra/dan- Priya 

marriage is in 

Apparently, what with the 
pressures of their respective 
careers, the couple barely 
have any time for each other 
these days. And an unofficial 
separation is said to be on thc^ 
cards. 

Maybe if Priya UK>k time 
off from chatting with other 
people and tried to communi¬ 
cate with her husband 
instead, there could be some 
kiiKi of reconciliation. 





KARAN RAZDAN 
PRIYA TENDULKAR 


❖ always been 
rivals in the 
muscles and 
brawn depart¬ 
ment. But 
now it looks as if Akshay 
Kumar is going to give Sunil 
Shetty a run for his money in 
the business Held as well. 

Shetty may have his Mis¬ 
chief chain to his credit, but 
Kumar is not far behind in 
the big money stakes. He is 
planning to set up an audio¬ 
video studio in the suburbs 
very shortly in collalx)ration 
with Dhirubhai Shah. 

Wonder how Shetty will 
top this? By setting up a five- 
star Udipi restaurant, 
perhaps? • 
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BUSINESS 

BATEIN 


Aware that theirs is an insecure profession, 
film stars are learning to hedge their bets 


Forty years ago, an actor called 
Chandramohan made it big in Hindi 
cinema. So big that his wealth became 
the stuff of legends and he was known to 
gamble as much as a lakh — a prince 
ransom in those days — on a single 
horse at the races. 

By the time he died, there was no 
money left to pay for his funeral. 

Another actor of yesteryear, Bharat 
Bhushan, is still famous for his rolls in 
the musical hits Baiju Bawra, Barsaai Ki 
Raat <3/iJBasant Bahar. When he died 
recently, he was miserable, poor and 
alone. 

Biswajeet, the hero of jubilee hits 
such as the Sixties starrers Bees Sal 
Baad andMcre Sanam, discovered that , 
when his wife fell ill, he hadnf the I 
means to ha ve her treated. 

Another jubilee hero, Joy Mukherjee, 
can today be seen in the common mar¬ 
ket, shopping for groceries, or standing 
empty-eyed in the streets of Versova, 
smoking. 


A curious lack of far¬ 
sightedness marked the car¬ 
eers of actors when cinema 
was still young in this coun¬ 
try as well as the world. It 
,)was as if all the public adulation they 
received at the height of their fame so dis¬ 
tanced them from the practical thoughts 
of ordinary men that they spared no 
thought for the morrow. 

• Of course, there were the exceptions 
— the Kapoors, Dilip Kuniar, Ashok 
Kumar and Sunil Duttivho survived and 
prospered by simply adding to or vary- 
!pg the fare they of^fered the customers 
but not so happy was the fate of the 
of once-glamorous film folk 


who ended their lives in ignominy. 

Today’s stars, however, are a savvier 
lot. While enjoying their super status 
with as much relish as their predeces¬ 
sors, they are keenly aware that they are 
only as much in demand as their last 
film. So they cast about for newer ways 
of assuring themselves of a regular inco¬ 
me that will keep them in the style to 
which they have become accustomed. 

While the oft-repeated story of Amila- 
bh Bachchan’s ABCL hardly bears retel¬ 
ling, every day, yet another star goes 
into a well-publicised business. Anu- 
pam Kher was the latest actor in the 
news for the inauguration of a "state- 
of-the-art” studio in Marol to be set up 
together with the S. Kumar group; Sride- 
vi’s Sri Devi Securities Ltd is slated to 
go public soon and only a few weeks 
ago, Sunil Shetty spok^ to Sunday (see 
issue dated 27 August — 2 September) 
on the aquapark that is to be yet another 
addition to his Mischief line of restaur¬ 
ants and boutiques. 

Last year, Madhuri IItiIi 

Dixit created a sensation tjnil. 

when she joined the StS 

board of D.S. Kulkami, vest€ 

an association that helped ^ 
immensely when the 1113] 

groups’ public issue was iatViotii 

launched. However, the Wliuiii 

actress insists that she has pel 

lent only her name to the todav* 

company. "They are enga- wuay 
ged in the construction of are als 

economical housing com- Vmiciim 

plexes in Pune, and I was uusiiM 

moved by their contribu- 1I1V€ 

tion to the middle class," wisi 

she says piously. But 
though she claims that surefii 
she is "too busy acting" to . 



Unlike the 
stars of 
yesteryear, 
many of 
whom died in 
penury, 
today’s actors 
are also savvy 
businessmen, 
investing 
wisely in 
surefire areas 


worry about launching 
into another business, 
even Madhuri admits that 
in the film industry, 
"What goes up must 
come down." 

Mithun Chakraborly is 
one actor who fl|jpkcs no 
bones about the that ? 
he is in business for good. 
The one-time sympathi¬ 
ser of the Naxal cause 
evolved in Bollywood 
into the highest tax- 
paying actor — and was 
proud of it These days, 
he is almost always in 
Ooty, the setting of the 
film that launched his 
commercial acting car- 
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Chinappa Devar'sMera Rakshak. But it 
isn’t shooting that’s keeping Chakrabor- 
ty away from Bombay. 
Since ’92, his Monarch Safari Park at 
Masinagudi (near the Madumalai wildli¬ 
fe sanctuary in Tamil Nadu), and his 
year-old The Monarch in Ooty are his 
pet concerns. Says Mithun, "I feci the 
hospitality industry is very demanding 
and my total attention is required here. 
After becoming a full-fledged hotelier, I 
may not be able to do justice to the film 
industry." 

Interestingly, with the exception of 
Raavan Raaj, Mithun is today more or 
less a spent torce at the box office. 

But not all actors wait to age before 
checking out newer pastures. Akshay 
Kumar may have more films in hand 
then he can comfortably handle, but he 


has shrewdly entered into a partnership 
with Dhirubhai Shah of the Time- group 
and Kesu Ramsay (of horror films fame) 
to .set up an audio-video studio at the 
Versova-Juhu Link Road outside Bom¬ 
bay. There is frantic activity in the film 
industry, after the success of Hum Se 
Hai Muqahcila and the special effects it 
filmed on Prabhudeva, to go hi-tech, and 
that is what the studio will be. 

A s for ‘.serious’ actor Nana Patekar, 
he was a commercial artist long 
before he turned to films. Eighteen years 
ago, he had started a business in screen 
printing, and even now that films have 
brought him fame, he sees no reason to 
wind it up. The small business that start¬ 
ed from a desktop in Dadar, Bombay, 
has spread, with the help of partner 


vSudhir Shetty, to off-set printing presses 
in Bombay and in Bangalore. 

Patekar is into the construction boom 
in Pune and also plans to float a music 
company with Jackie Shroff and Mani- 
sha Koirala. And all this from the ‘mid¬ 
dle class’ Patekar with a professed disin¬ 
terest in wealth who, even today, has ask¬ 
ed Rahul Rawail to directly issue periodi¬ 
cal cheques (to be deducted from the 
price Nana is to be paid for his role in a 
Rawail film in the making) to the likes of 
Baba Amte and Medha Patkar. 

On a somewhat altered scale, we 
come to another actor who has been in 
business longer than in greasepaint. 
"Where I am concerned," says Anil 
Kapoor, "we have had a family business 
(production and software equipment) 
for the last 40 years. The only question 
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now is how lo expand." 

Is prcxluction not enough of an 
income-generator, you ask. "h^ilm pro¬ 
duction is much more lucrative than 
before," he answers warily, "but the 
need of the hour is to diversify for better 
opportunities". According to him, the 
earlier generations of actors lacked the 
education to look very far ahead of their 
careers in acting. Besides, he adds, 
"Government policies are much more 
encouraging for business these days." 

And so, in addition lo his "first pas¬ 
sion, acting", and his studio in NOIL)A, 
Delhi, Anil Kap(x)r announces categori¬ 
cally, "I can say that I have plans in engi¬ 
neering, manufaclurinj?, real estate..." 
ITic possibilities are clearly endless 

ay, actors are husines.s- 
I minded," oh.scrvcs actor- 
comedian Mchmcxxl. "They’re doing 
the right thinj;" 

Perhaps no one is in a better position 
lo comment on the emerging trend than 
this man who started off in life selling 
peppermint lozenges on suburban trains 
and subsequently became producer, 
director, singer and one of the indu.stry’s 
best-loved and most prolific pcrlbimers. 

He has not only seen ups and downs 
in his own life but also in the lives of his 
ctvstars in the last 40 years of his career. 
"The life of a superstar is about a decade, 
sometimes less than that," he says. "Not 


■■ 


I evcryb(xJy can become a Raj Kapoor or 
j an Amilabh Bachchan." 

He remembers his father, Mumla/ 
All, a hero in the 1950s who was also 
known as the dance director who introdu¬ 
ced dance scenes in which both sexes 
participated. Aii never looked to his futu¬ 
re, living inordinately well himself, and 
giving away loo much of his money lo 
worthless friends and charities. "He had 
a bad end," Mchmood recalls grimly. 

Through sheer hard work, Mchmood 
made his place in the Hindi film world, 
bought a 7,0(K)-squarc-yard hill in 
Andheri and a huge stud farm in 
Bangalore Unfortunately, he gave 
away almost 75 per cent of his earnings 
to his dependents, he says, and was tak¬ 
en advantage of by them. Soon, the inco¬ 
me tax people and banks demanded their 
pound of flesh for his high living. With 
his properly sold, he moved lo a duplex 
flat in Bombay. All this took Us loll and 
Uxlay, at 65, he looks at least 20 years 
older. 

So It is a matter of some gratification 
to him that the new breed in his profes¬ 
sion will avoid the .same fate. "Because 
they are working for money, they are 
making money work for them," he says 
with his laic wisdvmi. "Today’s actors, 
have learnt bccau.se of us." 

A far cry from Mehmood’s unhappy 
fate is the experience of Jackie Shroff. 
The model-turned-actor who shot into 


MADHURI mm 


Says she is too busy acting to diversify, The actor supposedly uninterested in 

i_i _ ■ __, 1 . _ ,c;i __ I_X . > •• 


but admits that in the film industry 
'what goes up must come down*. Has 
^^eanwhile joined the board of con- 
%truc^n company O.S. Kulkarni "only 




WIehmoad: ‘The new generation of 
actors has learned from us’ 


the limelight 13 years ago with Subhash 
Ghai’s Hero, is today being talked about 
not beeause of his acting but because of 
having bagged the software-making 
rights for the prestigious Sony’s TV 
entertainment channels. Ace is the name 
of the company which will be making 



It isn’t location shooting that's keeping 
Mithun away from Bombay these days, 
but his pet projects, the Monarch Safari 
Park in Tamil Nadu and The Monarch in 
Ooty. 
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the software, and it has seven members 
of which one is Jackie. "Software is a 
growing industry, and I decided to give 
it a try," says Jackie. "After exhausting 
myself in films, 1 can give my time to 
TV software." 

"My market is quite steady," Shroff 
hastens to add, "but 1 know that anytime, 
anything can happen". Shroff has, after 


all, two children to give the edge to his 
practicality. "They have seen a kind of 
life I don’t want them to miss," he says. 
"I want to invest in something that will 
ensure they will not have to bother about 
where the money is going to come from." 

For seconds (after Sony), Jackie is 
also working on a project in wife Aye- 
sha’s name — Bal Thackeray's son, 
Binda, is rumoured to be one of the part¬ 
ners— to lay out golf courses and hotels 
around the country. 

Perhaps some mention should be 
made of one modem actor who claims 
he has no plans of diversifying his earn¬ 
ing power: Shah Rukh Khan. Speaking 
from a somewhat Olympian height, 
Khan avers, "You can cither be an artiste 
or a trader." Unlike other actors, he says, 
with him acting is enough of a passion to 
sustain his interest forever. And that 
since he is not into the profession for 
money in the first place, there was no 
question of his worrying about it ever fal¬ 
ling short. 

The actor who made the unusual trans¬ 
ition from television to the big screen 
with enormous success, says his entry 
into films was accidental. "I was in Bom¬ 
bay dubbing for (Kundan Shah and Aziz 
Mirza’s teleserial) Circus when a couple 
of film offers came my way," he says. "If 
1 was in Delhi, I would not have taken 
them." 

But he wasn’t in Delhi, nor could he 


return there because his mother’s death 
left an aching void he could not face in 
that city, so he accepted the offers. Then 
started a life in Bombay "totally from 
scratch". Having started thus without 
money, he reasons, he is in no fear of los¬ 
ing It. 

What Shah Rukh docs not explain is 
how, with his popularity, he claims not 
to be earning as much money as his 
peers ("Other actors make a lot of 
money," he says loftily, "I want to make 
a lot of awards"). All he will divulge is 
that were he to stop working, his money 
would not last him beyond a year. "I 
haven’t made the kind of money one 
might imagine," he says. Ironically, as it 
turns out, Khan admits to owning a distri¬ 
bution company "which I used to distri¬ 
bute my films Kahhi Haan Kabhi Naa 
and Oh Darling, Ych Hai India." In exte¬ 
nuation, he says the company is losing 
more money than it is making. 

Which really brings us back to the 
situation facing every one in his profes¬ 
sion. Since the glamour far outstrips the 
actual returns for an artiste, he — unless 
he is a Shah Rukh Khan, that is — wise¬ 
ly looks for areas which make up that 
deficit. Of all artistes, actors are the ones 
most dependent on a notoriously fickle 
public. And sooner or later, they have to 
shake the tinsel out of their hair and get 
down to serious business. • 

Omitam Pmtola/Bombmy 



ANIL KAPOOR 


‘Film production is more lucrative than 
before,' says Kapoor shrewdly, ‘but the 
need of the hour is to diversify for bet¬ 
ter opportunities. ‘Better opportunities’ 
include plans in engineering, manu^c- 
turing, real estate... 



JACKIE SHROFF 


Has bagged the prestigious software¬ 
making rights for Sony’s TV entertain¬ 
ment channel. ‘My market in the film 
world may be steady,' he says, 'but any 
time, anything can happen'. 



SRIDEVI 


Formed Sri Devi Securities Ltd on the 
lines of Amitabh Bachchan’s A6CL. Sla¬ 
ted to go public soon, though it is also 
rumoured that she has wound it up. 
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THEY’RE 
BACK! 

Prehistoric animals come alive as a show of 
robot-animated dinosaurs tours the country 


W ^hdt IS Vr feel tall, 
sloops to conquer, has 
a mean smile, an angry 
hiss and is still very 
popular"^ Well, these 
days, It’s easy «o guess it’s a dinosaur 
And rashin‘» in on the popularity of 
these gargantuan creatures and the dino- 
mania whipped up by Spielberg’s Juras 
v/r Park is Hariparvat Merryland & 
Resorts, a Delhi-based company which 
IS bnnging robotically-animaicd dino¬ 
saurs into India in collaboration with 
Dinamation International of US 

‘Back To Jurassic’, as the mega dino 
show IS called, has already had its fair 
share ol success in Sural and Bangalore 
this summer, where over 5,000 people 
flocked to sec It everyday brom the first 
week of October, the show will be 
delighting the dinophiles in Delhi To be 
followed b> Calcutta, Madras, Hydera¬ 
bad, Chandigarh, Lucknow, Pune, Bom¬ 
bay, Cuttack and Bhopal over the next 
one year Savs Sudhir Kumar Gupta, the 
managing diicctor of Hanparvat Merry- 
land & Resorts, who i. currently setting 
up an amusement park in Haridwar. 
"The effort behind the road show is not 
only to entertain but also to educate the 
public ' 

Gupta could well say that again For 
the sentiment is in sync with Dinama- 

r lntemational’s own philosophy of 
srtainment—which has had a pheno- 
nH^nal 560 shows worldwide in over 80 
countnes In fact, in 1993 alone, Dina- 
mation shows abraded a record 12 mill¬ 
ion visitors 

The success is hardly surprising, con- 
I stdenng the effort and meticulousness 
that goes into getting the dinosaurs 
going The show features 13 dinosai rs 
animated by micro-processor controls 
which direct then actions and provide 
the n^iceasaiy sound effects So whether 


It IS the monstrous Apatosaurus, the 
wicked Tyrannosaurus or the gnm- 
looking Dilaphosaurus, a compressed 
air programme makes them lift their 
limbs, roll their eyes and stretch their 
tails 


T ransportation of these 
giants from one city to 
the other is quite a task, 
considenng the largest 
dinosaur, T Rex, measu¬ 
res a full 50 feet and even 
the smallest baby is 25 
feet long For this, three 
40-foot containers have 
been created out of syn¬ 
thetic fibres to house and 
transport them 
No efforts are being 
spared to make the show 
a grand spectacle In 
Delhi, for instance, an 
area of 40,000 square feet 
has been earmarked at the 
Purana Quila grounds for 
the show which is to 
begin in the first week of 
October and carry on 
through till November 
end Apart from special 
light effects and multi¬ 
screen projections, there 
are unique sound effects 
too 

The organisers ol the 
project are Astra Trade 
Expositions, a Bombay- 
based company which 
has set up over 350 trade 
shows all over the 
country However, to 



Even adult viewers have been kno 
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take care of any technical 
hitch, and also to ensure that the presen¬ 
tation is scientifically accurate, experts 
from Dinamation International, US, will 
also be at hand. 

As for the show itself, care is being 
taken to give it an authentic background. 
Each of the dinosaur's frames will have 
background murals depicting forest sce¬ 
nery, complete with jungle foliage, pri¬ 
marily ferns and palms. The sounds of 
individual animals will be further sup¬ 
plemented by Jungle sounds. "The idea," 
says Vandana Abrol, the project co¬ 
ordinator, "is to give the show as origi¬ 
nal a setting as possible. We’d like to 
transport the visitor to the Jurassic Age." 

Looks like the organisers succeeded 
in a fair measure, considering that when 
T. Rex bared his fangs and roared in full 
fury in Surat and Bangalore, not only the 
kids but even their mamas cowered with 
fear. 

To make the show a 
complete 'educational 
exercise, Gupta intends 
having a pre-exhibition 
area where a visual pre¬ 
sentation will inform the 
visitors about dinosaurs. 
What were dinosaurs? 
What did they eat? 
Where did they live? 
Such queries about the 
predators that preceded 
man by millennia will be 
answered through slides 
and colourful models of 
dinosaur eggs, various 
stages of the creatures’ 
development and illustra¬ 
tions showing them in 
their natural habitat. 
Coupled with this will be 
detailed information on 
how these robotic dino¬ 
saurs are. created and 
assembled in the Dinama¬ 
tion Laboratories. 

That will come as 
handy information consi¬ 
dering the effort that has 
gone into making these 
monstrous figures. Dina¬ 
mation creatures are crea¬ 
ted by some of the 
world’s leading paleonto¬ 
logists and are reputed to 
be completely ac 


cower before the lifelike models 


curate right down to the minut¬ 
est details. Though in India only 13 of 
the Dinamation figures will be on view, 
the whole family consists of some 
750-odd creatures which include dino¬ 
saurs, reptiles, sea creatures, pre¬ 
historic mammals and whales. 

Apart from this, the sale of Dino mer¬ 
chandise, too, will be an integral part of 
the show. Hence a repertoire of stuffed 
and leather toys, books, puzzles, key- 
chains, jigsaws, posters, dino clocks, T- 
shirts and calendars developed by Crea¬ 



Ifaj Kuman providing educational 
aids to go with the show 


tive Educational Aids (CEA), will be 
available for sale. Says Raj Kumar, 
managing director of CEA, "We’ve tri¬ 
ed to encapsulate the excitement of dino¬ 
mania in our aids. This way, the interest 
which is built up by seeing the dinosaurs 
stays with the kid for a long time and he 
can then follow it up by learning more 
alx)ui them through books and other 
such equipment." 

For those who missed out on Spielber¬ 
g’s cinematic marvel, the mega dino 
show offers another chance to get close 
to the prehistoric animals. And gauging 
the response the show has already got in 
two Indian cities, the dinosaurs promise 
to be, well, a roaring success. • 

NmtmLml/NewIMhl 
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ART 


Massacre of innocents 


Arpana Caur paints a meaningful triptych for the Hiroshima City Museum 


I n a newspaper interview, Arpana 
Caur was asked what her ‘worst 
nightmare’ was. The Delhi-based 
artist had replied, 'The Hiroshima 
bombings". 

And in April this year, Caur was the 
only Indian artist commissioned by the 
Hiroshima City Museum of Contempo¬ 
rary Art to do a painting commemorat 
ing the 5()th anniversary of the atomic 


works. And when the offer from Japan 
came her way, an old protest song came 
to her mind: Where Have All The 
Flowers Gone? And that is what she 
has called her painting. 

Says an excited Caur, "At that 
moment itself, the images flashed before 
my eyes, and the painting was all there 
in my mind." 

The work is a triptych, but Caur has 




bombings. 

Since childhood, Caur has felt strong¬ 
ly about the futility of war, and she 
remembers especially her schooldays 
wh^,the children maintained a two- 
minutt'^ilence on 6 August every year in 
the memoiy of those who died in the 
Hiroshima bombings. 


Consequently the theme of war and 
peace has been a recurring one in her 


Where Have All The Flowers 
Gone?is the title Arpana Caur 
chose for her painting 
commemorating the 50th 
anniversary of the atomic 
bombings that devastated Japan 


not used a uniform background colour 
throughout as in a traditional triptych. 
To the left are blooming lotuses; the cen¬ 
tre depicts soldiers. A closer look shows 
the stalks of the flowers turning into 
straps for the rifles the soldiers are car¬ 
rying On the right is the figure of a 
woman sitting in the rain with tlireate- 
ning, dark clouds looming large in the 
vicinity. The juxtaposition of the themes 
of war and peace are clear. 


The rows of soldiers, says Caur, 
"show the plight of warriors w^ho are 
sent en masse to die in wars created by 
governments" She feels this is very rele¬ 
vant in the present-day context where 
some countries are on the brink of a 
nucleai war. 

Caur has asserted her "Indianess" by 
choosing lotuses over other 
flowers and by defining 
her shapes and figures as 
opposed to the Western 
concept of more abstract 
forms. "I am happy with 
my work because it has 
an identity of its own," 
she says. 

The organisers agree. 
"We have selected artists 
who are the most daring 
and interesting," says 
Sumio Kuwabara, an art 
critic and one of the orga- 
ni.sers for the museum’s 
collection, adding. "This 
plan was adventurous 
because it could not gua¬ 
rantee what sort of pieces 
would be selected. The 
J/prQ museum was taking a big 

risk as well." 

Caur Caur is very satisfied 

with her work which she 
feels is radically different 
from the kind of works 
modem painters are 
involved in. "I worked 
for six months on this 
painting and am happy 
that it communicates the 
message that I had in 
mind," she says. 

The artist has not only been rewarded 
by an amount of Rs 6.6 lakh for the paint¬ 
ing but also the satisfaction of knowing 
that her work will be one among others 
by various luminaries in the field. 

And while her painting causes us to 
wonder where all the flowers and the 
young men have gone, it is also high 
time the power-hungry world learnt the 
lessons of war. • 
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TV REVIEW 


SHUBHRA GUPTA 


Now you see them... 


Last week, three channels performed the disappearing act 


In the space of about a 
week, ATN vanished 
from the screen, only 
B to reappear. And, at 
the time of writing, 
JAIN is still off the 
air; so DD 

International. 

It was bound to happen: channels rid¬ 
ing piggyback on satellites face a host of 
problems, not the least of which i s a shift¬ 
ing trajectory. In the early days, when 
satellite-based channels were still a 

novelty, cable operators -— 

complained that such and t 

such was a ‘moving* 
satellite, so it was diffi- 
cult to maintain transmis¬ 
sion quality. 

Now, with the high- 
end cable o[>erators using 
several dishes (one for 
CNN, one for STAR, ano¬ 
ther for DD3...) most of 
those kind of problems 
have been sorted out. 

But those that go with 
re-negotiating deals for 
using satellite time have 
been the cause of the rec¬ 
ent turmoil. In this case 
the chief player was Inter- " ' 

sputnik, the nodal satel- 
lite agency in Moscow 
which resorted to blank- ! 
ing out the channels 
whose owners had been 
slow in settling old debts, 
or working out new 

ATN, which owes its 
popularity solely to the 
fact that it serves an 
around-the-clock menu 
of music and movies, 
showed up after nine 
days; the other channels W"'' 
arc still invisible. 

The chief pointer from 
last week*s happenings is TYuiI 

just this: that at a time terril 

when most broadcasting ^ 

houses and media magna¬ 
tes are dreaming of their 


own channels, to be beamed via satel¬ 
lite, this kind of shake-out is inevitable. 
In the beginning, the fine print in the con¬ 
tract is glossed over, both by those doing 
the hiring and the leasing, but as sf)on as 
the channel begins to gain an identity, 
and time starts running out, belts are 
tightly sharpened. Either the channel 
bosses ante up, or else. 

Interestingly, amidst all this last 
week, a new channel was announced 
with great fanfare. Sony (yes, the very 
same) Entertainment Television will 







Tunnu Ki Tina has some fine moments, and 
terrific performances from some of its cast, 
including Rohini Hattangadi 


have, when it comes to us in early Octo¬ 
ber, ‘an impressive line-up of the most 
exciting innovative programming ever! 
Original, Refreshing, Appealing...' and 
so on, and on. 

The trouble with all these promises is 
just this: there are only so many software 
producers and actors and they are 
already plugged into the existing chan¬ 
nels. There will certainly be a spillover, 
and we will encounter familiar names 
and faces. So can we really, as the blurbs 
promise us in capital letters. Expect The 

1 Meanwhile, on DD3, 
unexpectedly, there was 
|||m| 1||H an unusual film. Tunnu 
Ki Tina, by Paresh Kam- 
dar, is a feature film 
which hasn't been able to 
^ general release. It 
deserves to be seen, 

stands by her in the bus 
V ; and stares reverently at 
her dupatta. The girl, 
played by Renuka Shaha- 
ne, doesn't acknowledge 
the adoration openly, but 

Along comes Tina, of 
the tight skirts and whiff 
Bp BIBI suburban money 
(Tunnu and his family 

sweeps Tunnu off his feet. 

Barring a few extra- 
W clever touches, and the 

fact that it is a little too 
long, Tunnu Ki Tina pro- 
fine moments 
which feel true to life. It 
also has terrific perform- 
PH^jHjjlll ances by Virendra Saxe- 
Rohini Hat- 

week: 

S, and Gulshan Kumar grinning 

• happily and flashing the 

‘ ’ ‘V* sign at his famous 

fruit stall in Delhi, on 
Newstrack, • 
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Lucky kaky! 

I lis parents kave already given kim 
tke kuildiiig klocks of kis future. 







^kat' B ri^bt. Hil parents Lave already made sure be'likave a solid future in tlie 2l6t century. By 
investing in Taak^nity. In fact, there are over 1,00,000 parents wko have done tke same for tkeir children. 
So, invest in Tealnjuity and your child wi 11 get over 50 times in return, in 20 years. Hnotigh to take care of 
his future well into the 2l8t century. Then look on with pride as your child huilds himself a solid future. 
STBft TmM JVurmrjf, 
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Interim Returns** 

Final 

Returns** 

No. of 

Investment* 

(1 

Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

Trees 

fHs.) 

After 

6yrs. 

After 

I2yrs. 

After 

20 yrs. 

1 

1,775 

1,575 

6,500 

97,500 

? 

5,325 

4,725 

19,500 

2,92,500 

5 

8,875 

7,875 

32,500 

4,87,500 

11 

19,525 

17,325 

71,5(K) 

10,72,500 


# Over J20^0QQ fm&ph k ane alreaJff intestod 
in TiBakquHff from STM, ik^ leaJer in teak 
investments f Their investments -* over 1 
million heakhp tes^ iree$ ^ are growing rapiJJg 
in STM^s 18 tieeA plantations • STM is an 
associate of S^rling HoliJag Resorts, tke 
worUts largest ikpeti^fe sales company t STM 
has a country wide network of 54 hranckee 
with over /OOO epq^i^es, to serve you letter 
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. Yes! Securing my child's future is important to me. . 

QAsk your sales executive to call on me. j 

1 G Send me a Teahguity Irochure. ' 

I dt 

I Name. | 

1 Age. .... Occupation. | 

^ Cliilcl's Name.Age. I 

I I 

I Address. i 


SUN NC 2 

Please mail coupon to Sterling Tree Magnum, PB No.6912, i 
Madras 18. Or call Madras* 4994110, 4994111, 6424782; i 
Bangalore; 2219314. 2219522; Bombay; 4306799,4309628; i 
Calcutta: 408337, 407629, Delhi; 641 1513, 6474295 | 

j Held Office: ‘Divyii’ 8A, Murny's Cite Roid, Aiwirpet, Nidris 600 018. j 
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THE 21ST CENTURY INVESTMENT. FOR THE 21 ST CENTURY GENERATION. 


' Inmfmtnf con be mode in eoty insfolminfs, ** fteturni ore based on coniervofive uthnolts of took prices of that Him. And finoi refvrns on prices of fhe Quoronfeed 1 06 cubic metres / 37 5 cubic feet per teak tree Risk factors os perceived by the 
Monogement; Fodori beyond control ore inherent in every tong term tronsoclion, speciOediy i. Act of God. In the event of domoge or destruction of a plontotion by notural colomities the Compony shall pov the investor the omount received from the 
msuronce company. The Compony will odditionolly endeovour to moke good the guorontee under the scheme, from buffers groum ot other plontotions. 2 Act of State- In the event of the legislature enacting lows whereby the controct becomes impossible 
of performonce, the Company shall be discharged of its obligotions. The Compony hos emborked on this environment friendly project ofter coreful evoiuotion of the probobility of enoctment of such legislotions m future 
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DEFENCE 


MAJ. GEN ASHOK K. MEHTA 


Border-line 

case 

India and China agree to withdraw from 
Wangdung, but can the Chinese be trusted? 


T he withdrawal of the army 
from Wangdung agreed by 
both India and China last 
month have been brushed 
aside without analysis or expla- 
I nation. The feeling in the army among 
the officers who were posted in the north¬ 
east then is that the Chinese have taken 
us for a ride. 

The Sumdorong Chu Valley, a Yak’s 
paradise, lies between Zangla on 
Lungrola ridges in the Kameng frontier 
division of Arunachal Pardesh, south of 
the McMohan Line. The Chinese border 
regiments of the Peoples Liberation 
Army (PLA) ingressed across this line 
in June 1986, creating a 1962 Thagla- 
like situation by occupying the summer 
grazing hamlet of the 3,()00 metre high 
Wangdung. 

The Indians established a surveillan¬ 
ce post in Wangdung in 1985, but failed 
to get there before the Chinese in 1986. 
The lapse was reported by a 12 Assam 
patrol which had inadvertantly crossed 
the ministry of external affairs (MEA)- 
delineated limit of patrolling along the 
Hathongla-Lungrola ridge line. 

Without awaiting any order from 
Delhi, local army commanders rushed 9 
Guards and 12 Assam to occupy the 
4,000 metre high ridge line overlooking 
the Wangdung. Simultaneously, other 
troops in peace-time locations moved 
into Tawang. By October 1986, 12 
Assam had established forward posts 
along the spines emanating from the 
ridge line and descending towards 
Wangdung. From these dominating 
heights, the anny could easily have evic¬ 
ted the Chinese. 

The Chinese built up Wangdung from 
their Lee camp into a formidable posi¬ 
tion using 80 to 90 helicopter sorties a 
day. The hoops of 12 Assam restricted 


this incursion by building strong defen¬ 
ces. Their posts bore legendary names 
like Tagda Raho, after their regimental 
motto, and Badlu Ram, their conscience- 
keeper. The two sides traded stones, ver¬ 
bal duels and once or twice exchanged 
small arms fire. Tawang to Lungrola, a 
two day march then, has become a moto- 
rable road today. 

Wangdung put the eastern army in a 
state of high alert from Sikkim to the tri¬ 
junction with Burma. In addition, the 
remaining stretch of the 4,000 km-long 
Line of Actual Control (LAC) from 
Karakoram Pass to the central sector 
was mobilised by accelerating the for¬ 
ward posture. By 1988 end, troops. This line, i 
tanks, BMPs and Bofors guns had mov- map, leave 
ed up to the McMohan Line and the rest not coincit 
of the border. ^he grounc 

principle £ 

A former foreign secretary, Henry original n 
McMohan, had marked this line refused to 
with a thick nib on a million scale map The amr 
during the Shimla Convention in 1914. ster’s Of 

A Chinese army post along the India-China border 




This line, when transposed on to a meter 
map, leaves several grey areas which do 
not coincide with the line established on 
the ground according to the watershed 
principle and explanatory notes on the 
original map. Worse, the Chinese has 
refused to ratify these documents. 

The army, MBA and the Prime Mini¬ 
ster’s Office (PMO) indulged in 
creative interpretation of 
this line undeterred by 
opposing claims culled 
from Chinese writings 
and sayings. They press- 
ed ahead with the for- 
ward posture but at great 
cost. In trying to teach the 
Chinese a lesson, tlic 
army learnt some itself: 
strategic overstretch, 
^ 4 ;%"^ strain of high altitude 
logistics and brinkman- 
ship. The Indian Air For- 
ce (lAF) and the Border 
Roads bore the brunt of 
' I this build-up. 

different. 
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• APAN DAS 


The Indian Army 
hopes that our 
negotiators have 
extracted maximum 
concessions from 
the Chinese for 
withdrawing from 
Wangdung.Butthe 
irony is that 40 
years on, Indians 
have been unable to 
get the Chinese to 
agree to give their 
perception of the 
Iforder, even after 
gobbling up Aksai 
Chin 


was keen to avenge the 1962 
debacle. The hawks and the doves laud¬ 
ed Wangdung for providing, for the first 
time, a moral ascendancy over the PLA 
since the rout of 1962. Bui they caution¬ 
ed that neither the maps nor the borders 
were settled. The hawks carried the day, 
thanking the PLA for the raison (V etre 
for the forward posture. 

Threats and Chinese capabilities 
were aggravated. The intelligence goof¬ 
ed up the on the estimate of the number 
of PLA divisions in Tibet. The rest is 
history. 

T he Chinese post at Wangdung was 
tactically a liability. It was discon¬ 
certing for the PLA to have Indian 
soldiers look down upon them from 
their tactically superior positions. Com¬ 
pared to the past history of jittery and 
gauche border management, the Wang¬ 
dung incursion was treated with excep¬ 
tional firmness. 

Ironically, a study of the history of 
such incidents was carried out by the 
army in Sikkim a couple of months 
before the Wangdung. Here the watersh¬ 
ed line is geographically distinct and the 


border with Tibet was setlied in 1890 
and not disputed by the Chinese. What is 
disputed is its merger with India. The fin¬ 
dings of the study were levealing. 

• Between 1965 and 1986, as many as 
eight incidents had occurred between 
Chomdo in north wSikkim and Dongchu- 
la in east Sikkim. The last incident was 
in 1982. 

• The provocation for these incidents 
varied from gusto of Indian soldiers cele¬ 
brating Indian Independcce Day near 
Nehru Stone at Nathula Pass in 1967 to 
the zeal of the PLA over a revered Mao 
Stone, 10 yards inside the Indian territo¬ 
ry, near Chola, the same year. 

• The most serious incident was the bat¬ 
tle of the wire fence at Nathula Pass in 
August-September 1967 in which we 
suffered more than 20 casualties. 

• The provocation for bulk of the cla¬ 
shes came from the Indian side, someti¬ 
mes over avoidable trivia. 

• The Chinese handed over all our dead 
and a patrol that had strayed across into 


the Chumbi Valley drawing maximum 
piopaganda value. 

• Our commanders and tre^^ps behaved 
unprofessionally, at times even casual¬ 
ly, resorting to bravado bom out of the 
injured pride of 1962. 

• The Chinese acted deliberately, fol¬ 
lowing military drills and tactics and, 
for the most part, were amenable to 
reason. 

It is the army’s hope that our negotia¬ 
tors have extracted maximum conces¬ 
sions from the Chinese for taking the 
heat off Wangdung and agreeing to with¬ 
draw from our own teiritory. The great 
irony is that 40 years on, we have been 
unable to get the Chinese to agree to give 
'their perception of the border, even after 
gobbling up Aksai Chin. 

T he euphoria over Confidence Build¬ 
ing Measures (CBMs) along a border 
that has been stable and peaceful for 
years, is misplaced as CBMs is a non¬ 
issue. The gut issue of border alignment 
has been skilfully and consistently skirt¬ 
ed by the Chinese. Border trade is a 
trickle. The Chinese refusal to accept 
opening the traditional Nathula trade 
route IS their rejection of Chhangu as a 
trading mart as it is in Sikkim. They 
have suggested Kalimpong which is stra¬ 
tegically unacceptable. 

Atma Ram, an old soldier who witnes¬ 
sed the army retreat in 1962, is now 
employed in an army club in Calcutta, in 
the late Fifties, he served briefly in the 
Indian embassy in Beijing. He often 
wonders why the country is defensive 
and timid in dealing with the Chinese. 
His wrinkled face lights up at the name 
of Wangdung. "Shabash," he tells his 
younger colleagues from 12 Assam, 
"You chaps did a great job." Atma 
Ram’s advice on China is pithy: "Do not 
lower your guard. You can never trust 
the Chinese." 

This fits in with the latest strategic 
assessment of the PLA. On the 68th 
anniversary of the PLA’s raising, China- 
watchers in Hong Kong have explained 
what PLA’s modernisation will mean 
for the next century. Peaceful co¬ 
existence, the assessment argues, is a dis¬ 
guise to refurbish the militay machine. 

(The author was a general officer commanding of the 
Indian Peace-Keeping Force in southern Sn Lanka He is 
also a founder-member of the Defence Planning Staff of 
the Chiefs of Staff Committee) 
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CREATING TROUBLE: BSP supremo Kanshi Ram 


Hitting where it hurts 


Kanshi Ram’s diatribe against Mahatma Gandhi and Lord Ram 
deals another blow to the BJP-BSP alliance 


Four months ago, 

when the Bahujan 

Samaj Party (BSP)- 

Bharatiya Janata Par¬ 
ty (BJP) forged an alli¬ 
ance to oust Mulayam 
UTTAR Singh Yadav and ride 

PRADESH to power in Uttar 

Pradesh, most politi¬ 
cal observers scoffed at the chances of 
this partnership lasting for long. And 
now, this strange marriage of convenien¬ 
ce is clearly on the rocks. 

What has once again brought the tenu¬ 
ous relationship to the brink, is the con¬ 
troversy surrounding the Periyar Mela. 
Ironically, it ail began after the BJP state 
executive, at its recent conclave in 
Bithoor (near Kanpur), formally resolv¬ 
ed to continue extending support to the 
BSP. But the message, eventually driv¬ 
en home, was that even though the parly 
was quite disillusioned by the Mayawati- 
led BSP government, it had to continue 


giving it support in the "larger interest" 
of the party. "If support was withdrawn 
at this stage, all the pains that the BJP 
had taken to erase its image of a purely 
pro-upper caste party would go waste. 
Hence, the BSP had to be supported 
until the next Lok Sabha elections," was 
the logic floated by senior BJP leaders. 

This upset BSP supremo Kanshi 
Ram, who realised that the BJP’s suc¬ 
cess with such an agenda would adverse¬ 
ly affect the BSP’s interests. Alarmed at 
the BJP's bid to dig into the Bahujan or 
Dalit vote-bank, Kanshi Ram seized the 
first opportunity to hit back. Despite 
stiff opposition from the BJP, Kanshi 
Ram insisted on organising the Periyar 
Mela in a big way in Lucknow. 

The controversy over lauding E.V. 
Ramaswamy Naicker ‘Periyar’, had 
already soured relations betw'een the 
BSP and the BJP. If Periyar is regarded 
as one of the "greatest social reformers" 
by the BSP, he is anathema to the 


BJP, as he had publicly flogged Lord 
Ram’s idol (garlanded with shoes) on 
the streets of Madras in the Sixties. 

Initially, BJP stalwarts like Atal Beha- 
ri Vajpayee impressed upon Mayawati 
to shift the venue of the Periyar Mela to 
New Delhi. But then, the BJP top- brass 
was slumped when Kanshi Ram forced a 
change of plans. 

Not wishing to tangle with the BSP 
supremo, the BJP decided to give in. But 
Kanshi Ram was determined to get his 
own back. On 15 September, a day 
before the commencement of the Periyar 
Mela, Kanshi Ram suddenly lashed out 
at Lord Ram and Mahatma Gandhi, 
much to the BJP’s embarrassment. 

The following day, at what is known 
as the ‘Atmasamman’ rally at the 
Begum Hazrat Mahal Park, Kanshi Ram 
renewed his attack and chief minister 
Mayawati joined in as well. The BSP 
chief accused the Father of the Nation of 
being ‘anti-Dalit’ for signing the Poona 
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Pact, whereby exclusive voting rights to much of a clue about Periyar. 

Harijans in a reserved constituency were The poor response to the Periyar Mela 

denied. further provoked Kanshi Ram to revert 

Kanshi Ram then went on to hail Peri- back to the BSP’s original philosophy of 
yar as the "true messiah of the Dalits", concentrating only on the ‘bahujan 
Comparing the two leaders, Kanshi samaj', and not‘sarva samaj*, as touted 
Ram said, "Both were banias — one a by him and Mayawati recently. As part 
Gujarati bania and the other from of this revised strategy, the BSP has now 
Madras — but when the bania from decided to organise ‘caste rallies’ in dif- 
Madras talked of Dalit rights and called ferent parts of the state, with the accent 
upon the urgent need for social reform, being on wooing the OBCs and SCs. 
the Gujarati bania^ told him that it was 

not among the priorities of the Con- By reverting to their old tactics, the 
gress, which was fighting only for trans- BSP has put the BJP in a spot. The studi- 
fer of power." He went on to describe ed silence of the BJP top-brass over the 
how "Periyar, who was then heading the offensive remarks made by Kanshi Ram 
Congress party in Madras, chose to opt and Mayawati has already caused much 
out of the party and devote himself to the resentment within the party, 
cause of the Scheduled Castes." The BJP thus finds itself in a 

"I condemn Gandhi," 
declared Kanshi Ram 
grandly. Mayawati, 
eager ' to emulate her 
guru, lashed out at Gan¬ 
dhi, labelling him a "dhok- 
heabaaz* (fraud), and 
'\shaitan ki aulad (son of 
the devil)’. 

The BSP bosses then 
trained their guns on 
Lord Ram. "Ram ordered 
the killing of Shambh(X), 
a Dalit, on the complaint 
by an upper-caste 
Hindu," alleged Kanshi 
Ram. He also attacked 
Lord Ram for the manner 
in which he had banished 
Sita. "How can you justi¬ 
fy a man sending his pre¬ 
gnant wife to exile simp¬ 
ly because someone 
made a vague com¬ 
plaint," he demanded. 

"That’s what proves that 
Ram was anything but 
judicious. 1 fail to under¬ 
stand how anyone can 
accept him as God," was 
how the BSP supremo 
signed off. 

But what prompted 
such a vitriolic attack? 

While it was an obvious attempt Catch-22 situation. If it continues to 
to hit the BJP where it hurt, what really pamper the BSP, it stands to lose credi- 
seemed to bring forth all the was bilty within party ranks as well as 
the poor turnout at the mela. Not more without. But if it decides to voice its pro- 
than 10,000 BSP activists turned up, and test and sever ties with the BSP, all 
the show of strength flopped miserably, efforts to broaden its base in India s 
It was evident that Periyar’s name had must populous state will come to 
failed to spell magic among the Dalit naught. • 
masses of Uttar Pradesh. In fact, veiy 

few among the BSP rank and file had ShmntClimHinPrmdhim/Luelmow 



WILL THE SMILES LASH: BJP president L K. 
Advani(left) with UP chief minister Mayawati 


He came, 
he saw... 

But Narasimha Rao ’s visit 
fails to inspire state 
Congressmen 

--- In the end, it proved to 

be a dampener. Great 
‘V expectations were rai- 

Jf sed among the West 

Jn' Bengal Pradesh Con- 

jHJL gress Committee 

(WBPCC) leaders 
WEST BENGAL when Prime Minister 
Narasimha Rao 
announced his decision to visit the state 
on 15 and 16 September. But the Prime 
Minister, who is also the All India Con¬ 
gress Committee (AlCC) president, fail¬ 
ed to unite the faction-ridden state Con¬ 
gress and left behind a disillusioned and 
disenchanted party unit. 

The PCC leaders were angry over 
Rao’s public speeches which, though 
significant in his capacity as the Prime 
Minister, lacked the tenor that Congress 
workers were expecting from the AICC 
president. Much to the dismay of the 
PCC leaders, at no point did Rao attack 
the ruling Left Front regime headed by 
chief minister Jyoti Basu. Yet, that’s pre¬ 
cisely what Congress workers were 
expecting. 

Instead, Narasimha Rao spoke at leng¬ 
th about the Congress’ programme to 
woo voters in the forthcoming Lok 
Sabha polls. "Go back to your villages 
and tell the people that the Congress has 
always stood, and will stand in the futu¬ 
re, for the downtrodden. And our slogan 
for the forthcoming L.ok Sabha polls 
will be: "Garibi Hatao, Rozgar Bar- 
hao\" Rao told a gathering of over 
20,000 Congress workers at the Mohun 
Bagan Ground in Calcutta on 15 
September. 

The PM criticised the V.P. Singh and 
the Chandra Shekhai* regimes for their 
economic policies which resulted in the 
mortgaging of the nation’s gold reserves 
to the West. Rao emphasised that it was 
his government that had managed to 
recover them and raise the country’s 
foreign exchange reserves. He told his 
party workers that his regime would allo¬ 
cate Rs 30,000 crore in the next Five 
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Year Plan for the uplift of the poor. And 
of this, Rs 5,000 crore would be spent in 
the first year. 

Elaborating on his economic pro¬ 
gramme, Rao promised the following: 

• Provide benefits to women, children 
and old people. 

• Improve employment opportunities 
for the youth. 

• Build 15,(KK) houses for the poor in 
the next one year under the Indira Awas 
Yojana. 

• And encourage industrialists to set up 
new units in rural areas and develop 
infrastructural facilities there. 

"Opposition leaders allege that I’m 
selling the country to foreigners. That’s 
not true. The truth is I’m encouraging 


poor programmes. 

But the rfiost unsavoury feature that 
marked Rao’s visit was the glaring disu¬ 
nity among the state Congress leaders. 
Even the presence of the parly president 
and other senior leaders such as Pranab 
Mukherjee and Janardhan Poojary fail¬ 
ed to bridge the gap between the rival 
camps. 

And this deep-rooted factionalism 
came to the fore when the state Youth 
Congress leader, Mamata Banerjee, 
played truant. Despite receiving feelers 
from the PM to attend the functions, she 
refused to participate as they were being 
organised by her betc noire, PCC chief 
Somen Mitra. 

Worse still, when Mamata Banerjee, 
accompanied by MLAs close to her, call¬ 
ed on the PM at the Raj Bhavan, there 
was an open confrontation between her 
supporters and Mitra’s men. Rao was 
further embarrassed when a section of 



the industrialists so that 1 can divert 
money for the development of the villa¬ 
ges," Rao said. 'These policies will not 
only improve the image of the party, but 
will also help in the development of the 
nation as a whole." 

All this was fine. But they were defi¬ 
nitely not to the taste of the rcC leaders. 
They were amazed when the PM, 
instead of criticising the Left Front 
government for terrorising Congress 
workers, praised it fot taking up pro- 


Congress MLAs ‘grumbled over the 
removal of AJit Panja from the Union 
Cabinet and blamed Pranab Mukherjee 
for engineering his ouster. 

In the end, Rao’s visit may have boost¬ 
ed the Mitra camp but failed to achieve 
anything beyond that. And although he 
laid the foundation stone of Bidhan. Bha¬ 
van, the new Congress headquarters in 
the state, the party remained badly 
divided. • 

AHndmmBmikm/Caleutia 



Crime and 
punishment 


More than a decade after 
the November 1984 riots, 
44 people are sentenced to 
jail 



DELHI 


More than a decade 
after the November 
1984 riots rocked the 
capital, some justice 
seems to have been 
done at last. On 13 
September, a sessions 
court in Delhi sentenc- 
ed 44 people to 
imprisonment for their involvement in 
the riots that broke out in the wake of 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi’s assassi¬ 
nation and claimed 2,733 lives between 
1 and 3 November 1984. 

Almost all the accused have been sen¬ 
tenced to two years’ imprisonment and a 
fine of Rs 2,000 for rioting and six 
months imprisonment and Rs 1,000 for 
violating curfew orders. The accused 
had earlier been booked under Section 
302 for the murder of Sardar Santokh 
Singh. But the charge was later dropped. 

Delivering the judgemeht, S.N. 
Dhingra observed that the accused 
would be released if they paid the fine 
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lowing the payment of the fine amount. 

One of the accused, Radhey Shyam, 
was sentenced to two years' rigorous 
imprisonment under Section 147 with 
no fine and six months’ imprisonment 
under Section 148 also with no fine. But 
according to Judge Dhingra, since 
Radhey Shyam had been in judicial 
custody for more than two years, he 
would be released if not required in any 
other case. 

The judgement, belated as it is, will 
do little to heal the wounds of riot vic¬ 
tims. Various commissions have been 
set up in the past ten years and several 
reports submitted. But no political 
leader or police official has been indict¬ 
ed so far. 

In fact, the defence counsel compris¬ 
ing P.L. Behl, J.P. Sharma, M.P. Singh 
Rathore, Datta Ram and Arvind Bharad- 
waj, pleaded that their clients were poor, 
had never been convicted of any offence 
earlier and were facing trial for over ten 
years now. They thus entreated that ”a 
lenient view be taken" of their clients 
and they be "released on probation or be 
fined." 

Now, following the judgement of 
S.N. Dhingra at the Karkadooma courts, 
it remains to be seen whether attention is 
once again focussed on bringing those 
responsible for the riots to book. • 

K.S. Mmnymnmt/NmwDMI 


Charge of the saffron brigade 


The BJP flags off its electoral campaign with a massive 
rally in Bhopal 


The Bharatiya Janata 
Party’s (BJP) cam¬ 
paign for the forthco¬ 
ming general elec¬ 
tions got off to a rous¬ 
ing start in Bhopal. In 
a massive show of 
strength, record crow¬ 
ds gathered at the 
Yadgar-e-Shahjani Park on 14 Septem¬ 
ber. 

And what had been billed as a chal¬ 
lenge to chief minister Digvijay Singh, 
soon turned out to be a direct assault on 
Prime Minister Narasimha Rao. 

Spurred on by the huge crowd, the 
BJP president was clearly holding noth¬ 
ing back. While promising them "the 


the rally. Significantly, former chief 
ministers Sunderlal Patwa and Virendra 
Kumar Saklecha — arch-rivals in the 
state BJP— shared the dais after a very 
long time. "There is no government 
in Madhya Pradesh," alleged Patwa. 
Taking a swipe at chief minister Digvi¬ 
jay Singh, Patwa said, "In the morning 
he visits the Prime Minister, in the after¬ 
noon he pays obeisance to Sonia Gandhi 
and in the evening he is with Arjun 
Singh." 

All in all, this hugely successful rally 
indicates that the BJP could well be on 
the comeback trail. According to Adva- 
ni, similar meetings would be held in all 
the Lok Sabha constituencies of the state 
before the general elections. 



MADHYA 

PRADESH 



ROUSING RECEPTION: BJP president LK. Advani (centre) at the rally 


Ram temple in Ayodhya" and an "atom 
bomb" to guard against Pakistan, Adva¬ 
ni emphasised that "now only die BJP 
can provide a single-party government". 
He then launched a clinical attack on the 
ruling Congress(I). "In Madhya 
Pradesh, the Congress has been badly 
affected by the split. The recent induc¬ 
tion of three more ministers from 
Madhya Pradesh in his Cabinet is a 
damage-control exercise by the Prime 
Minister. But it will not work," warned 
Advani. 

Beside Advani, several senior BJP 
leaders including Vijayaraje Scindia, 
Khusabhau Thakre, the vice-piesident 
and in charge of party affairs in MP, and 
Bherulal Patidar, BJP MLA and deputy 
Speaker of the Vidhan Sabha, attended 


And what does the CM have to say to 
the BJP’s aggressive electioneering? 
"You see, 1 am an engineer, 1 got all the 
space measured where the rally was held 
and found that the number of particip¬ 
ants could not have been more than 
35,000," is what Digvijay Singh had to 
say. And if that was not enough, Singh 
went on to point out that "the biggest ral¬ 
ly ever held in Bhopal was organised by 
Sanjay Gandhi in 1977. But the Con¬ 
gress had lost the elections then!" 

Surely, the chief minister will need 
something more than this 'logical 
argument' to counter the saffron brigade 
as it prepares to storm Madhya 
Pradesh. • 
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The enemy within 

The principal Opposition party of the state suffers as 
two senior AGP leaders fight it out 


4 ^^ 

ASSAM 


It IS, as a staunch party 
supporter pul it, ' like 
digging your own 
grave ' Although not 
a very original desenp 
lion. It docs aptly sum 
up the state of affairs 
withir the Assam 
Gana Panshad (AGP) 
Already dogged by the nvalry bet¬ 
ween two of Its main leaders — former 
chief minister Pralulla Kumar Mahanta 
and former home minister Bhngu 
Kuniai Phukan — Assam’s pnncipal 
Opposition party is now threatened by a 
third force from within AGP general 
secretary Alul Bora, also a contender for 
the leadership, has launched a tirade 
against Mahanta, accusing him ot cor¬ 
ruption and wrongdoing 

After the month long ‘war of letters’ 
between Bora and Mahanta, many of the 
AGP supporters are beginning to lose 
faith in the party With the party’s credi¬ 
bility suffering badly, many of them are 
openly questioning the AGP’s chances 
of [cutting up a fight against the ruling 
Congress (I) in the forthcoming Assemb¬ 


ly elections, believed to be slated for 
Pebruary-March next year 
Earlier, Bora had accused Mahanta of 
shielding some of his colleagues in the 
erstwhile AGP government who were 
allegedly involved in the Rs 2(X)-crore 
Letter of Credit scam in the state’s veteri¬ 
nary and animal husbandry department 
But now. Bora has trained his guns 
directly on Mahanta He has asked 
Mahanta to explain the source of the Rs 
29 lakh worth of demand drafts distnbut- 
ed to vanous clubs and religious institu 
tions in the former CM’s constituency 
just pnor to the 1991 Assembly polls 
Chief minister Hiteswar Saikia had 
raised similar questions in the past 
These had not bothered Mahanta a great 
deal But now, with his own partymen 
turning against him, the former CM is in 
a spot Though it has not been stated in 
so many words, it is being suggested that 
the main accused in the scam, Rajen 
Bora, had contributed the disputed 
amount of Rs 29 lakh from the large- 
scale fraudulent withdrawals he had 
indulged in What gives credence to this 
theory is tliat all the drafts were purchas- 


Rumbling s beneath 

Calcutta *s Metro Rail is accused of causing noise 
pollution 


A lmost two decades after work 
began« Calcutta’s Metro Rail is 
finaliy ready to nm its full course. 
The Metro authonties have announc¬ 
ed that woik in tlw last rM»ainin{[ pd^ 
lion is nearing completion and they 
hope to have trains plying besweoi 
Punt Dum in die north and Tolly- 
gttnge in the south before the Pujas. 

And (Mice that 16.45-km suetch u> 
linked, hamed Calcuttan.s risking a 
tdehold ride on crawling, overcrow¬ 
ded httses wilt Und a fast and decent 
mode of transport to go die whole 
hog. 

Indeed, die MetrorRidhinqr makes 


a worM of differtsKieev’ai in its pres¬ 
ent truncased form wifo sq^tarue sets 
trains ranidni in isdafod secdcms, 
Ihe statkns are i^polless and die 
coadtesspidtaii^i^—forremov- 
ed from fte dnu two grime of the 
above. 

But for aO its good, the railway 
nu^ not he without faults. Nagmtic 
MtmchA a CSalcndh NOO group, and 
six tinde twiomttiawi filed 
the Soprame kleutiQdt^ die 
Mriro, aawngedilhn^ ds a pdlwng 
indmaiy. 

They tw«e {MiMol Out dbar the, 
Metro is 



cd at d branch neai Demow in Upper 
Assam’s Sibsagar district, the nerve- 
centre of the scam 

What’s more. Bora has even accused 
Mahanta of selling off Cl sheets worth 
Rs 60 lakh which had amved from a 
mysterious donor to the former CM’s 
constituency 

Not to be outdone, Mahanta then lodg¬ 
ed a complaint with party president 
Parag Chaliha In a letter addressed to 
Chaliha, Mahanta accused Bora of hav 


permissible and i$ thus posing a soi^ 
ous health haasard not only to its own 
motormen but to daily coimniiiers as 
well According to tite r^port^ some 
train drivers already conmlain^ 
ed of ringing in the eatf 
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KALYAN CHAKRA VORT Y 



AT LOGGERHEADS: Atul Bora (left) and Prafulla Kumar Mahanta 


mg helped Bhagya Kalita — one of the 
main accused in a double murder case— 
bag several prestigious contracts while 
he was PWD minister in the AGP 
government This letter which conve¬ 
niently found Its way into the local 
papers, clearly revealed that these two 
AGP leaders were set on a collision 
course 

Alarmed by the bitter battle between 


dyxanewaiatMBttliNt 
How nmdbi noiio do dte Mt^ 
tuilfa mwiy )dwrf 
oH btwe told Sumv diat 


fbo eocdd W 

IMiNMi $0 to M 



two party heavyweights, an emergency 
meeting of the AGP top brass was called 
on 9 September At the end of the mee¬ 
ting, It was declared that the differences 
between the two leaders had been sorted 
out And it was decided that such mat¬ 
ters pertaining to the private affairs of 
the party would no longer find their way 
to the press 

Within a week of that announcement, 


imssible levels accordthg to the Envt- 
rotimental Protection Act of 1986« is 
75deabels. 

And the sound level is upd to 
shoot up sbmptly when trairm pass 
tfuough a one-km long specially 
dongned shield tnm^l beneath 
Eastern Railway's Chttpur yard in 
north Calcutta. Motormen complain 
of ear block as soon as the trains enter 
this section 

According to Dr Abirlal Mukher- 
jee, one of Calcutta’s leading ENT 
specialists, daily exposure to such 
high decibels over a penod of time 
could cause hearing impairment of a 
permanent nature and lead to other 
complications like migraine and 
vertigo Heart patients and those sul 
fermg from gastric ulcer could also 
find such noise aggravating ' Noise 
pollution lb like slow poisoning,’ 
says Mukheqee 

Environmentalists T Katyal and 


howcvti Bora wiolc another ktlcr to 
Mahanta reiuralrng his earlier charges 
This letter loo was splashed in ihc local 
papers This lime Prafulla Mahanta 
chose to reply directly to Bora i lainiing 
that the charges were baseless political 
ly motivated and vindictive He went 
on to urge Bora to stop the mud 
slinging in the greater interest^ of the 
party 

But Bora has not yet replied to Mahan 
la According to political analysts here. 
Bora aims to tarnish Mahanta’s image in 
an effort to play a more important role in 
the AGP Bora was never a part of the 
group ot former All Assam Students’ 
Union (AASU) members, led by Mahan 
la and Phukan, who rose from being stu 
dent leaders to state politicians Bora 
was a member of the erstwhile Purban 
chaliya Lok Panshad (PLP), a regional 
outfit which later merged into the AGP 
Thus, Mahanta and Bora were never 
exactly comrades in-arms and their 
nvalry has now come out in the open 

And as the two senior leaders of the 
AGP fight It out, the ruling Congress(I) 
seems to have won half its electoral bat¬ 
tle without too much trouble For, as 
long as the AGP continues to wash its dir¬ 
ty linen in public, it can hardly hope to 
take the fight to the Congress camp in 
nextyear’s Assembly polls • 

NHInA. OokhalB/auwmlmtl 


M Satake «ky liie iKrise tevel in 
tubes elsewbm sdtiom crosses tiie 
7S*dedbel m«C And in diat sense, 
(be Calcutta Metro oneiges as fMu* 
h^>8 die noisiest in die worid 
singiy,ittRs l,d(Xl crate pregect did 
not nave uty specific provision to 
fight noise poQudon in its tedhnica 
plan 

Even today, Metro officials refuse 
to admit dial the railway is cieaung 
any poHutnm and its doctors msist 
that they have not leodved any com' 
plaints from motormen orodier mem¬ 
bers of the staff stationed under¬ 
ground Ihey are, however, unaUe 
to pnxfaice any noise data that should 
normally have been maintained 

And if the Metro is indeed as noisy 
us s(»ne technical officers have sta¬ 
ted, die Stfreroe Court may have 
good reasons to pull the idann 
chain • 
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UNHOLY ACT: Swami Rameshwaranand Giriji Maharaj in police custody 


In the nam e of the lord 

A popular godman is arrested for the murder of his 
lover's husband 


Outbreak 

Several deadly diseases 
take on epidemic 
proportions in the state 

Death is stalking the 
picturesque north¬ 
eastern slate of Mam- 
pur. Several diseasCvS, 
including the dreaded 
Japanese encephalitis, 
cholera, diarrhoea and 

MANIPUR malaria, have taken 
on epidemic 

proportions in the-three valley districts 
of Imphal, Thoubal and Bishnupur. 

By conservative estimates, more than 
100 people have succumbed to the dis¬ 
eases. Death due to Japanese encephali¬ 
tis alone has accounted for over 50. And 
the death toll is mounting alarmingly as 
new localities are falling prey to the 
scourge. Officials at the health depart¬ 
ment fear that the actual figures could be 
much higher. "Many cases of death are 
not recorded," observed Ranajil Singh, 
the chief medical officer. Both the Regio¬ 
nal Institute of Medical Sciences and the 
Jawaharlal Nehru Hospital in Imphal are 
finding it difficult to tackle the menace. 

The common reason for these epide¬ 
mics is the use of contaminated water 
and ineffective sewage facilities in the 
area. Due to short supply of pure drink¬ 
ing water, people have to depend on 
unhygienic water, admits water supply 
minister, Y. Erabot Singh. Besides, the 
stagnant waters in the drains and ponds 
have become a breeding ground for 
mosquitoes. 

Alanned by the spread of the dis¬ 
eases, the state government recently con¬ 
vened a high-level meeting chaired by 
deputy chief minister Radhabinod Koi- 
jam to review the situation. A team from 
New Delhi comprising an e.xpert on tro¬ 
pical diseases and a doctor from the 
National Malaria Eradication Program¬ 
me was invited to make an on-the-spot 
survey. 

Though medical teams have been visi¬ 
ting the affected areas, the state health 
directorate has clearly been slow to get 
off the blocks. Thus, the fresh outbreak 
of epidemic diseases has once again 
exposed the callousness of government 
officials and the vulnerability of the 
people in the valley. • 
iihmtmifhakchom/ImpM 


It is quite amazing 
how godmen keep 
making news these 
days, albeit for the 
wrong reasons. With 
the capital already 
agog with the con¬ 
troversy surrounding 
Chandra Swami, it is 
now the turn of high-flying Swami 
Rameshwaranand Giriji Maharaj to get 
into the act. The Swami was arrested in 
Delhi recently for plotting the murder of 
26-year-old Manoj Girothra. The vic¬ 
tim’s wife Savita, who was having an 
affair with the godman, was a party to 
the crime. 

Manoj, who was a businessman from 
west Delhi, was murdered on 3 Decem¬ 
ber last year, some two months after hiS 
marriage to Savita. His body was dis¬ 
covered in a pool of blood with 32 stab 
wounds at his residence in West Patel 
Nagar. Following the incident, Savita 
had filed a report with the police, alleg¬ 
ing that some intruders had killed 
Manoj, molested her and then decamped 
with jewellery worth Rs 2.5 lakh. 

The investigating authoritiesfirst sus¬ 
pected foul play when they traced seve¬ 
ral calls that Savita had made to Giriji 
Maharaj in Rishikesh from Delhi after 
the murder of Manoj. 

Acting on this, the police picked up 


both Giriji Maharaj and Savita for inter¬ 
rogation. It was then revealed that two 
professional hit-men had been hired by 
the godman. Savita had been instructed 
to leave the ground-floor door of their 
house open that fateful night. 

Giriji Maharaj, who had been Savi¬ 
ta’s family guru for almost 11 years, had 
somehow convinced Savita that the mur¬ 
der of her husband was "pre-ordained". 
"He also made her believe that she could 
attain spiritual salvation only through 
sexual relations with a person close to 
God," said Maxwell Pereira, ACP (sou¬ 
thern range).. 

Giriji Maharaj has been remanded to 
police custody. When asked whether he 
was involved in the sordid murder case 
or not, he said, ' Kuch had tak (to an' 
extent)." 

Deepak Mishra, DCP (west), has 
announced a cash reward of Rs 15,(X)0 
for inspector Rajbir Singh and other 
members of the investigating team. A let¬ 
ter of appreciation has also been sent to 
ACP V.A. Gupta who led the 
investigation. 

While the police complement them¬ 
selves for a job well done, it now 
remains to be seen whether Swami Giriji 
Maharaj — who has a massive follow¬ 
ing both in India and abroad—is able to 
get away by the grace of God! ♦ 
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ODDS AND TRENDS 


HorsinE around 

■ The pet chtirge levelled 
against Pnme Minister P V 
Narasimha Rao is that he 
seems to go slow on every lit¬ 
tle matter But now, all that 
seems set to change 

On his recent visit to Turk¬ 
menistan, President Saparmu- 
rad Niyazov presented the 
Indian PM with the finest bre¬ 
ed of Akhaltekin horse’ A 
grand ceremony was organis¬ 
ed at the National Circus Cen¬ 
tre in Ashkabat to hand over 
reigns of the pnzed horse to 
Rao 

Claimed to be the best rac¬ 
ing horse in the world, the on- 
gin ot the Akhaltekin hor^e 
can be traced back to the third 
oi fourth century B C Buce¬ 
phalus, the tdvounte horse of 
Alexander the Gieat was a 
Akhaltekin These magnific¬ 
ent horses are reputed to be 
swift, steadfastly loyal to 
their masters and extremely 
wary of outsiders 

Well, the beleaguered 
Pnme Minister, desperate to 


nde to power next yeai, must 
be hoping that the Akhaltekin 
will help him conquer new 
grounds And Narasimha Rao 
IS hardly one to look a gill 
horse in the mouth’ • 

Plane truths 

■ Is It a bird Ms it a plane ^ 
Well, if it’s something plum¬ 


meting horn the skies ncai an 
Indian Air forte (lAf) base 
chances are that it is ,1 bud hit 
plane 

Ihecr.ish ol aMKi 27 at 
Hill Jon an base near Cilia/ia 
bad last week, has once again 
Uk ussed attention on the 
threat |X)sed to lAI planes bv 
the most Linlikeliest ol adver 
sanes “ birds Hying dange- 


ConUlbutDdHylmtl Akum Kohima Nagalana 


lOLisi) close to the airbase 

According to the ministry ol 
delcnte, the Govemnu nl ot 
India loses up to Rs I 'SO crore 
every year Irom lAf plane t ra¬ 
shes caused by bud hits 
1 he lAf has identified 
some 15 airfields throughout 
the country that are prone to 
this hazard And the cause is 
not IO() dilficull to find unau 
thonsed buildings and facto- 
nes, inefficient sewage dispo¬ 
sal and that abound 

perilously close to the 
airbases 

AII this is in gross violation 
of the Aircraft Act which spe¬ 
cifics that no habitation be 
allowed in a 10-15 km ladius 
around an airbase 

The government has now 
set up an inler-ministenal 
committee to look into the pro¬ 
blem of encroachments on 
areas near airbases which 
cause such accidents One 
hopes this would shake local 
authorities out ot their apathy 
and add more punch to our air 
force • 


MILESTONES 


CHCD: Notsd'HiniS poet KMA HMhrMt in Hatiburas, near 
Ktuipur, on 18 Septendxsr. He was 90. 

OICO: Noted Uniu poet and jooiiiaUst AkMw Hawm 
on 17 September, in HydoidW. fie was 82. 

OIBp: Suprone Court lawyer and tniraan rights activist 
QMtMuta Mttfehoty, in Marsdltes, 
S<^p(aEaier,{fewas68. 

08ED: Aidacaib, fbntner Kenlai^^ at 

Ilj>Bhi,on20Septeod)er. He was 86. 

C^HOSI^: FbpnsE (Mssa chief minister 
for dm JuMhM) Madal by the Soviet Fbdendkm for 
auppott to the Russiah pe^te in their stmgide against 
Ooinan^ during Wcnld War n. 

1lM|l6PenMD! High-fxofUe DDA 
dommiSitiQtME ICJ4 Aifrili^ 

. pf»stiiiipQt» lAitnrtgD 

IflHI, the award will be 


presented to Sainath for his articles on development 
cooperation in The Times o^f India. 

AWAHDEO: The National Tourtam Award by the 

Oovemment of India to the book entitled Ja^r: 7Mt 

LmADMInatlon. 

AWARDED: The BhadrakaleoTararanl Puraafcar 

to environmental activist Madha Patkar. It was 
presented by the presictent of the Press Council India, 
P.B. Sawant, on 17 September, in Kolhapur. 

APPOINTED: Renowned scientist Dr R.S. ParOda, as 
chairman of the working group of the FAO Commission 
on Plant Genetic Resources, llus is the tirsttime thata 
scientist from Asia has been iqppointed to this position in 
the commission, which has amembership of 134 countries. 

RULED: By the Ddhi High Court, that every Indian 
citizen had the right to h0i|lst|te national flag. So far, it was 
the privilege of a few government officials and 
constitutional functionaries. 

APPROVED: The renaming of AuransatMNi as 
8Binlllii|INB^t (he state Caltinet in Maharashtra. 
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ARIES 


(2! M<irch~2() April) 

H olidays should be kept 
clear; otherwise you 
will never have a minute to 
yourself. A youngster may 
cause some worry. If you 
cannot get something now, 
tell yourself that there will 
be another opportunity to 
follow. It is difficult to enjoy 
a pastime when others keep 
intruding. 

TAURUS 


(21 April-20 May) 

A big business deal may 
be confirmed. You 
could be given a new 
responsibility. This will test 
your stamina and acumen. 
Changes in the banking 
system can prove an asset. 
There should be something 
romantic in the air. Perhaps 
your partner has a surprise in 
mind for you or vice versa. 

GEMINI 


(21 May-20 June) 

Y ou could have a windfall 
and have something out 
of the ordinary to celebrate. 
Be very careful where you 
invest. Someone may be 
keen to make a deal and then 
skip off with the proceeds. 
Discontented people will be 
hatching plots. Keep your 
eyes and ears open. A joint 
account may be opened. 

CANCER 


(21 June-20 July) 

K eep the peace. Use your 
natural charm to keep 
things going. Considerable 
distraction or opposition 
may come from otherwise 
friendly sources. It can 
baffle you to know who your 
true friends are and who are 
not. Avoid talks about 
business in company. 


LEO 


(21 July-20 August) 

Y OU will begin to think 
about engagament or 
marriage when you meet 
someone special on a 
mission overseas, 
loneliness does not agree 
with you and even more so 
when you spend time in 
excellent company. Plans 
may be on your mind. It is 
the future that matters. Kill 
two birds with one stone. 


LIBRA 


(2 / Septemt7er-20 October) 

S pread your wings. 

Travelling should work 
to your advantage. Good 
company is essential and 
you could be very much in 
demand. Friends are in the 
swim so you do not appear to 
be a lot interested or 
involved with routine work 
Children seem to be 
interested in what is going 
on around them. 



VIRGO 


(21 Augusr-20 September) 

G ive advice when asked; 

seek advice if needed. It 
is a time to tidy up loose 
ends. The future is 
all-important even though 
the present may be a 
non-event. Something needs 
to be studied carefully. It is 
likely that you will make an 
enor of judgement. 


SCORPIO 


(21 October-20 November) 

B e aware of what is 
happening around you. 
More action will follow soon 
and you may be in the 
limelight. L^t events happen 
and keep clear of 
involvement that can do yoti 
no good. In-laws can be 
helpful. A journey can leave 
you high and dry. 


SAGITTARIUS 


(2! November-20 December) 

B e careful how you treat 
your friends and be 
prepared for them to be a 
little off-hand. An issue of 
principle may be settled. 
Involvement with social 
workers could take up a lot 
of your rime but you may not 
be satisfied with the results. 
Have a word with someone 
experienced about business 
finances. 

CAPRICORN 


(21 December-20 January) 

T ry to be diplomatic when 
you’re in the public eye. 
Appearances will count for a 
lot. Someone may be 
attracted to you and you 
should not miss a chance. 
There will be distractions to 
keep you from your main 
purpose. Don’t be deceived 
by the wiles of those who 
would like to be in your 
position. 

AQUARIUS 


(21 January-20 February) 

D O not push the boat out 
until you have the 
proper assurance or 
clearance. A word in the 
right place will work 
wonders in a joint project 
though you may have 
underestimated the full 
scope of the exercise. It may 
be difficult to move as freely 
as you wish and you could 
miss something. 

CES 


iil Fehruary-20 March) 

B e honest and try to spot 
those who are not. 
Domestic problems may 
have to be shelved for the 
time being. It is no good 
crying over spilt milk. Your 
reputation is well worth 
|Mft>tecting but this means 
you have to act responsibly 
and with tact. • 
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RANDOM NOTES 


Saffron days 
ahaad? 

■ In Its desperate search 
to find allies, who will 
help to form the govern¬ 
ment, the BJP has now set 
Its sight on NT 
Rama Rao BJP general 
secretary Venkaiah Naidu 
andMP O Rajagopal have 
been asked to help 
win over NTR 11 the deal 
comes through, the BJP, 
whose performance m 
Andhra Pradesh has been dis¬ 
mal so far, will have struck 
gold 

For his part NTR, who 
has been abandoned by his 
National Front (NF) allies 
vs as anil BTP only because 
the rest ol iht NF was But, 
when I K Advani visited 
Hyderabad dunng MR\ 
chid ministership at the 
height oi the Ayodnya cnsis 
m 198^) NTR tolJ him about 
a temple in Mahboobnagar 
in AP \v hich has been tran¬ 
splanted and rctonsiructed 
in anothci place 

Advani liiumphantly told 
the pi ess that even NTR a 
member ot the pseudo- 
secular National Fioni was 
agreeable to relocation of ihc 
mosque Aghast, the NF-LF 
membei s called NTR to bera¬ 
te him He promptly denied 
Advani N statement, but it 
was too late The BJP, 
however, realised that NTR 
was a potential convert 
Now, the BJP IS telling 
NTR that he has the cha- 
nsma and they have the orga- 
msalion and together they 
can become unbeatable In 
his current demoralised 
states NTR is likely to swal 
low this argument 


■ Theyhadalotlusjom- 
mm — until they fen i 


HF ARD IN THF MINISTRY OF 
SlJRFACl TRANSPORT 

Red lines are going to figure 
more and more now— 
Ralashekhar Murthy is going to 
use them for every decision 
Jagdlsh Tytlor took. 

A SENIOR BUREAUCRAT 


Subramamam Swamy haS 
an encounter recently of a dif¬ 
ferent kind 

The Israeli embassy m 
Delhi held a function to feli- 
cilaie fnends ot Israel As 
both Ram Jethmalani and 
Subramamam Swamy are 
fnends ot Israel (even it not 
ot each other) they were 
invited to the function to be 
awarded The names were 
listed in alphabetical order 
Immediately after Jcthmala- 
m’s name was Swamy's 

Jethmalani accepted the 






Internal politics of the state BJP units 

■ Qujarat: A struggle is on between Shankarsinh 
Vaghele (who thought he could become chief minister, but 
was denied a ticket to contest the Assembly elections) and 
Narendra Mody, who is charged with filling the state 
^executive of the party with his own ppople 

■ When the name of one of BJP’s oldest 
workers, Vijaya Kumar Malhotra, was found missing from 
the electoral college that elects the Delhi unit chief the 
party high command got really worried In fact, in the past 
two years every election of the Delhi unit has been marked 
with hooliganism However the party general secretary 

K L Sharma, claims that the BJP is more democratic than 
the Congress because it holds organisational elections 
every year 

■ MMHiyil PrMkMifc: One of the states where 
organisational elections have been cancelled Here, the 
level of factionalism is so high that the party high 
command doesn't want the situation to deteriorate further. 

The rift mthe MP unit is mainly between the former ctrief 
minister, Sunderiat Patwa, and the rest of the partr< 

---—.-.---—---. i iv.'..i- i .i.. 

■ tlttwr f i iM tet h t Organisational elet^flsMIhe 
state ftad m tie postpoiwd as confbiA bfc^ Out betwem 
supporters of the sftde party chief, Kabtn Nhshm, and 


greetings of the IsraeliK and 
Swamy's name was calkd 
out Suddenly, visitors notic¬ 
ed another guest — a 
mongrel *had entered the 
auditorium unnoticed and 
had managed to walk right 
up to the stage There were 
gasps and titters 

After all. die audience had 
not forgotten that at the hear¬ 
ings of the Jam Commission, 
where Jethtnalam was repre¬ 
senting Tamil Nadu chief 
muuster Jayalalitha, one of 
the names be bad used for 
Swamy was "lurcher" — a 
synonym for a crossbred dog 
used by poachers. 

Redfaced, members of the 
famed Israeli secunty shoo¬ 
ed the dog away and die func¬ 
tion went on—doggedly 


Advantage 

Paula 

■ Union extenial affairs 
immster Pranab Muk- 
heqee may have got his way 
in secunng the restgnaaons 
of ministers, but he has lost 
the puja war 

Every year, central mini¬ 
sters are inundated with invi¬ 
tations to inaugurate puja 
cclebiauons in Calcutta It is 
actually seen as a yardstick 
of political populanty. 

This year, it is a matter of 
even greater prestige as it is 
so close to the reshuffle dut 
saw Panja losing his job The 
fcMtner Umon minister has 
accused Pranab Mukbegee 
of const»ring against him. 

Bets are being taken on 
how many puja pandals 
Panja will get to inaugurate 
and how numy Mukheijee 
will. But, ai^arenUy, the* 
foreign minister has eh- 
iranated from the race. Pbt, 
he will be in New Yoric dur¬ 
ing die pujas — Mukheqee 
will he attending the United 
Kahons General AasencMy 
Inctdentidly, Panja is still 
very popular m Calcutta. 
And those ijfi fhe hetdng dr- 
tdes say that the first round 
]MS<| 0 ito to him. e 










DIARY 


■ Why wm tbe i«sigBa- 
tictt of five Union 
iniahiten cought at ell? 

IkHMces in the PriflM 
■aitir’s Offiee (1^0) say 
there i« one secretuy in the 
PMO who has been assigned 
the job of writing rqxut car- 
ide of ndnistm. He monitcnrs 
fiieir performance, the deci* 
skMu they take and why they 
take them. 

That man is Amar Nath 
Venna. 

A.N. Verma’s report on 
the five ministers was extre¬ 
mely adverse. He is also 



HEARD IN THE ENVIRONMENT 
MINISTRY 

Now that R^lMh miol has 
bacoma aiinlatar, an anquiry is 
on about whoro Chandra Swami 
got his tigor sMn rug ftrom. 

ONE JOINT SECRETARY TO ANOTHER 



loyal follower of Ram was 
ifoiiuinan* Rut what did 




RaiMHM|IOlltlO« 


■ Of late, Congress 
spokesman V.N. 
Gadgil has been reflecting 
on the inequities of life. 

Recently, he was recalling 
the lessons of Ramayma. 
Throu^ut the Ramayana, 
he told rqxKterS) it is Vibhi- 
shana who’s been licmised. 


(To foose who are not famili¬ 
ar with ViUiiriiana, he was 
the outlawed brotlia* of 
Ravana who was exiled from 
Lanka when he dtallenged 
Ravana's rule.) Vibhishana 
was one of the greatest loyal¬ 
ists Ram- However, for 
Ravana he was a turncoat 
and a defector. At foe end of 
the Ramayana, Vibhishana 
'got to role Lanka. 


Awfla ViWIIMIS Ini piDINMNMi 

rqsoited to have commented 
adversely on the Personal 
Assistants (PAs) of several 
ttdnisters, including Ram 
Ltfohan Singh Yadav, Sheila 
Kaul and Balram Singh 
Yadav. Ajmarently, foe PM 
acted on foe report and axed 
mose he could and warned 
jfoe others. 

it is this rqxnrt that Pranab 
Mtdfoeijee was referring to 
When he told correspondents 
foat if he revealed ufoy Panja 
waa dK^iped, it would be 
eielMRnssing. To this. Panja 
! abdtbfokwifo a challenge — 
, aiM Mokheijee to 
'•lUlPfitf all he knew imMicly 

i lU jW|llii|lhoKs«, for such a 
ntmonrl|M|!exi$t. V 


CHECK-LIST 


Some of India's most powerful 
sadhus and sadhvis 

■ fNuuMbu Swamb He lives, literally, by his wits. 
Nemi Chand Jain, alias Chandra Swami’s greatest asset is 
a bultiess memory which he uses to his maximum 
advantage. He never forgets what he's been told. And in the 
modem world, informanon is knowiedgs. 

Has built up a vast network of clients in high places and 
acts as a go-between many a deal. However, at times, 
when deals gosour—liketheone with BablooSrivastava 
—Swami threatens to revest everything to everyone. 
That's why he is so feared. 

■ N.K. Sburauu Not strictly a godman, but an 
astrologer. Sharma began his career as an insurance 
agent, but used astrology to interact with influential 
people. And is now trying to supplant Chandra Swami as 
the real ‘establishment Swami'. 

■ Sukyagai Mmr is not so busy in 
wheeling-dsaHng as in building up a personal foHowing 
among the middle-level bureaucrats and businessmen. Sai 
Baba is yet to graduate to the 'A* bsgus, but has such 
powerful patrons as Narasimha Rao and T.N. Seshan. 

■ Nbmahi Duvb Few know that ahe’s the sister of 
Union minister for power, N.K.P. Salve. Has a sfzaat^ 
followfng in many Ugfownsand people flock to hear her 
discotirsss. 


■ MabMilAvmhfoilMHto 

Gorakhnafo. fut h^ alt that for bi 
indapenM gtmihfofo MP foofo Son 
the BJP. Patronlaesllisfoiy theafonk 
MahantfcMsf print). 


asafoUoeurof 

ffow.lufoafi 


Ram five hbn a banana. 

We'm all like Hanumaa 
of foe Rama^meh Gadgil 
said mournfully. Ofoecs get' 
to be foe ministm. while we 
getfoebrlcu. 


OMfoiNNighfor 
a proiiMillon? 

■ People have different 
ways of attracting' 
atfontion. At foe swearing-in 
ceremony of Union mini¬ 
sters recently, Margaret' 
Alva, who continues to be a 



stKItfoMsfobfra 


AbMRiiMiUMdbir munran 

minister of state, moved up 
to foe PM and announced; 
"Sir, I’ve become a 
grandmother." 

The PM, in a feeble attem¬ 
pt at humour, rejdied: "You 
don’t lotdc old enougji to be a> 
mother." 

R.K. Ohawan. who had 
reason to gloat — he has 
been made a minister with an 
indepofotant cbaige—chi|»- 
ped in, "Sir, what she’s Oy- 
ing to say is, aow fott foe’s 
bectune a fpmidfoofon, at 
kast, now you shobld cdifo- 
<for maldiif ho: a Cfofoet 
.mifiimw." Imiwfoalgyi 
Alva fitHaiQed <0, as Itfo 
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Gives your car that advantage 


Automotive engine technologies are constantly changing The 
trend IS towards smaller engines which deliver more power but rev 
faster and run hotter This puts more stress on the engine as well 
as its lubricant. 

(eeping pace with these new technologies, Castrol now 
introduces Castrol GTX Extra-a vastly superior multigrade engine 
!)il meeting API SG specifications For increased resistance to 
I nermal and viscosity breakdown and better protection for your car 
( ngine- Castrol GTX Extra, with enhanced liquid engineering. 

‘ he specially imported base oils, selected additive package and 
i OW/50 viscomelrics of Castrol GTX Extra give your engine the 
utra advantage in the dusty, hot, Indian driving conditions 


CaStWl BTX EXTRA offers: 

« Exceptional engine protection and 
cleanliness 

• Longer engine life 

• Smooth, noiseless running 

«> Reduced oil thickening 

• Increased resistance to thermal and 
viscosity breakdown 

t Excellent resistance to low temperature 
sludge formation 

In short, Castrol GTX Extra is recommended for 

'Extra' ordinaiy performance in all Indian 

and imported cars. 


fIstlS! 


Wona cnampion Luoncants 


NORVICSON 
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Ayurveda the science of life, has stood the test of time 
for well over 2,000 years. Ayurveda is a legacy from 
India's glorious past when the Rishis had mastered 
the secrets of nature for the benefit o‘ mankind 
Vicco Vajradanti Paste is the original Ayurvedic 
paste. Vicco cares for your mouth - 
effective, active, totally natural. Vicco is for healthy 
gums & firm teeth Every tube of Vicco contains 20 
pure herbal extracts long established by Ayurvedic 
herbal traditions to be good for teeth, mouth & 
gums Ayurvedic practice, centuries old, 
actively involves, those elements in nature most beneficial 
to the individuals Vicco Paste is made from herbs, 
barks, roots & flowers... no artificial ingredients, no harsh 
abrasives or fluorides... Just the best ingredients 
for disorders of gums & teeth Vicco’s concentrated 
formula lasts longer and tastes great. 

Vicco is worldwide favourite for decades 
Vicco is vegan No Animal ingredients. 

Vicco Products; Natural-Naturally better. 

LABORATORIES_ 

Dadar, Bombay-400014, India. 
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Presenting Bajaj i, 
Servo Genuine 
2T Zoom. 

An engine oil 
that perfectly i 
understa'nds j 
what it means I 
to own a Bajaj, 'j 



Millitans of Bii)a| 
owfUTs know, thoy 
have a vehicU' 
v('ry special 
'I larnaia Bajai', 
thi^ say with 
pride 

- At Indianoil's 
k (.entie, 
one ot Asia's mosi 
adv,tnf('(j, wf''ve 
cfevt'lofu'd a 
n^volutionar y 
? \ oil sp(‘‘ lally for 
Bapi) 2 U ' 
whet'lfM vet des- 
tfie Bajaj Seivo 
Cjenuine 2 T Zoom 
ApfMovt'cl by Bajaj 
as a _iJt‘nuine cii^ctiiie 
oil, it kc'eps the 
6Mi^;ine clean and 
healthy ko it v oiks 
tiaider, lasts loni’ei 
What's more it 
ejves yo'j a (jlik k 
and easy start, 
ensures lowca petinl 
and oil consumption 
and leduces harmful 
exh.iust I'lnission, 

' Insist on Bajaj 
Sc'rvo Gc^nuine 
21 Zoom It will 
make ymji soul 
mate happy 
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k!|< tf ftVO GENUINE 2T ZOOM 

W H AT B A J A J RE LIES ON 


Aviiilable al Indianoil petrel and 

le and set\'ice dealers of 'Bafaj Auto Limited in your my 



PM „, ' 
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LETTERS 








The hungry 
•tones _ 

E ven without going into 
the controversy regard¬ 
ing the ‘miracle’ of milk drin¬ 
king by idols of Ganesh, it 
can safely be said that the 
reactions of various well- 
known personalities provid¬ 
ed one with ample scope for 
amusement—and glimpses 
into human nature (TTiem/ra- 
cle of Ganesh ,1 — 7 
October). 

Chandra Swami, the con- 


Chandra Swami’s reaction 
thus proves him to be a fraud. 

The Union welfare mini¬ 
ster, Sitaram Kesri, secs a 
BJP-RSS-VHP conspiracy 
everywhere and in every 
occun encc. If Sitaram Kesri 
actually believes the 
‘miracle’ to be a rumour 
spread by those Hindu orga¬ 
nisations, he should be bold 
enough to file a criminal suit 
in his capacity as a Union 
minister against these organi¬ 
sations. It may be noted that 
if these organisations are so 
powerful as to influence the 
masses by spreading a 
‘rumour’ like wildfire, then 
these organisations may be 
able to spread anything to tilt 
the opinions of the masses in 
their favour on election day. 

How'ever, CPM chief 
minister Jyoti Basu of West 
Bengal and BJP chief mini¬ 
ster Madanlal Khurana of 
Delhi deserve appreciation 
for their balanced comments 
on the ‘miracle’. 

Subhash Chandra Agrawat^ 
Delhi 


gressive knowledge were 
used on 21 September, 1995, 
to spread a rumour that defi¬ 
ed decades of development 
and logic. The ‘miracle’ of 
the milk-guzzling Lord 
Ganesh undermined much of 
the progress we have made 
in eradicating superstition in 
India. It seemed that people 
had no knowledge of science. 

What is higher education 
.really worth if we are not 
ready to apply the elementa¬ 
ry lessons taught to us about 
physics to simple incidents 
and so-called miracles? If 
even educated people both in 
India and abroad fall prey to 
this kind of religious super¬ 
stition and blind faith, how 
can we hold out any hope to 
the illiterate masses in our 
villages? 

It makes me shudder to 
think that with the elections 
just a few months away, the 
wave of religious fervour 
incited on that day could pro¬ 
ve to be a prelude to the 
levels to which politicians 



CC>^ 


troversial godman, tried to 
cash in to the situation by 
claiming that the ‘miracle’ 
was the result of his worship¬ 
ping Lord Ganesh. People 
should know that the self- 
styled godman* s real name is 
Nemaichand Jain, and Jains 
do not worship Ganesh. 


A reader*! reaction: 
finding humour In the 
situation 


■ It is ironical that irtorma- 
tion super highways made 
for the communication of 
.scientific thought and pro¬ 


could stoop in order to secu¬ 
re power. If the mass hyste¬ 
ria generated on that day is 
any example to go by. they 
can be confident of being suc¬ 
cessful in their endeavour 
and then it will be people like 
us who will suffer. 

Ruchika Kumar, New Delhi 



Connaught CIreua: 
ronaming It will moan 
donounoing history 

The name and 
the glory 

T he article on the renam¬ 
ing of Connaught Place 
showed the deep disregard 
that Indians have for their 
social and cultural history 
(In Rajiv \s name, 10 — 16 
September). The impunity 
with which we treat our histo¬ 
rical artifacts shows us up as 
people who have neither 
pride nor respect for our 
heiilage. 

This disrespect for our cul¬ 
tural history comes out most 
glaringly when sycophants 
like Mam Shankar Aiyar 
manage to get the Union 
home ministry to rename 
Connaught Place and Con¬ 
naught Circus as Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi Chowk and Indira Gan¬ 
dhi Chowk respectively. For 
him it is a simple process of 
erasing a name given by the 
British and paying a so- 
called tribute to "two great 
Prime Mini.sters" — it has no 
other historical or social 
significance. 

Khushwant Singh echoes 
the feelings of many Indians 
when he says that the histori¬ 
city of places should not be 
erased just to placate politici¬ 
ans, for then there will be no 
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historical veracity left in 
India. 

Manoj K. Jain, Shyamnagar 
(West Bengal) 


Nursing 

grievances 

T 'hc article Wronf> 
preset iption revealed 
how DU Ka Doctor, a film 
made for Zee TV, is not only 
a meaningless comedy that 


j titillates the public but is also 
far reniovedfromrcaIit>(I() 
— 16 September). 

The movie is an affioni to 
the dignity and honour of nur¬ 
ses all over India and the 
Delhi Nurses Association 
has done the right thing by 
going up in arms against 
(heir sexist portrayal in the 
film. 

In Indian movies, 
however, it is often shown 
that an illiterate woman in 
some kind of distress just 
goes and joins a hospital, 
wears a white uniform and 
follows the doctor around 
doing a so-called nurse’s 
job. In reality, nursing is not 
so easy. It comprises four 
components of duty—asses¬ 
sing, planning, implement¬ 
ing and evaluating — and to 
do these a nurse has to be res¬ 
ponsible, intelligent and 
educated. 

In DU Ka Doctor, all that 
the nurses seem to be doing 
IS wear mini-skirts, sing and 
dance in the hospital itself 
and just have fun. One would 
have expected some sense of 
moral and .social responsibili¬ 


ty from an actor of Anupam 
Khcr’s standing. Being a 
pail of this kind of meaning¬ 
less cinema, and then wash¬ 
ing his hands off the entire 
matter and disclaiming all 
responsibility, do not befit 
him 

Chaitali Bhattacharya, 

Calcutta (West Bengal) 


Toletornotto 

let 


I t is astonishing that the 
government is being forc¬ 
ed to ‘take a fresh look’ at the 
Delhi Rent Bill just becau.se 
sometradershave protested 
— unjustifiedly, in my opin¬ 
ion— against it (Trading 
charges, 3 — 9 September). 

I fail to perceive why 
some people find it offensive 
that a landlord should raise 
his rent over the years. Don't 
prices of all other commodit¬ 
ies rise constantly? 

What should be controlled is 
the rate at which rents arc 
being increased. If that hap¬ 
pens to be abnormally high, 
then it should definitely be 
stopped. 

Registration of all agree¬ 
ments between tenants and 
landlords should be made a 
must. Litigations involving 
tenancy may not be stopped 
by this, but they will certain¬ 
ly be reduced. 

The government should 
remember that it is supposed 
to look after not only tenants 
but landlords too. After all, 
being a landlord is not a 
crime, is it? If nothing is j 
done about this problem, 
very soon no landlord will 
want to rent out his house, 
and prospective tenants will 
have to suffer. 

Debashls Chowdhury, 

Calcutta (West Bengal) 


Too little, too 
late 

■ couldn’t agree more with 
Shubhra Gupta than when 
she says, in her article Better 


late than ncvi / (10— 10 Sep¬ 
tember), that Dooularshan 
was slow lo read in ihc dcaih 
of Bearn Singh 

Andthal was noi ihcoiil\ ! 
instance of DD's cal¬ 
lousness. The demise ol the 
renowned music diiecloi, 

Salil Chowdhury, leli Dl) 
deplorably cold and iinallct - 
ted. The auihoniics prohabK | 
thoughi Ihey had dischaiged 
their duly by show ing the 
mandatory few' clippings 



The late Salil Chowdhury: j 
DD did not pay him due 
homage 


from some ol the songs he j 
had created Not one pro¬ 
gramme dedicated to the 
memory of the maestro was 
aired, not one of the many 
films which he had enriched 
with his music was shown on 
the national network. If 
Mandi House thinks of Said 
Chowdhury as a regional tal¬ 
ent who did not deserve time 
on the national slot, then 
they are grievously mistaken. 

1 think Mandi House has 
only exposed its unfortunate 
regional biases by neglect¬ 
ing to show the respect due 
lo Salil Chowdhury. 

Neeraj Purohit, Darfeeling 
(West Bengal) 
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SIGHT AND SOUND 


^B1 veTwri 

— di$^w€sys! 


TmiBt Be io 

6(^4-iil ^ 

iwijiscle / 




RAJINDER PURI/rMC STArffSWAW 


■ Marxists and 
communists do not retire as 
long as they arc able. 

JYtxri Basi I. West Bengal 
CM, on being askccl 
whether he would retire 
after the completion of his 
current term 


■ Tell me who is a bigger 
Mr Basil. 

Singh Yadav. 
Samajwadi Part\ 
president, shttin^ that he 


will accept only Jyoti 
Basu*$ leadership 

■ We shall make 
corruption scandals, from 
Chandra Swami to the 
Havala racket, our main 
campaign plank. Oursund 
against corruption is 
consistent and there is no 
question of watering it 
down. 

Harkishen Singh 
SurIEET,CWM) general 
secretary 

■ The Mayawati 
government is living on 
oxygen and the BJP could 
withdraw the life-saving 
mechanism any minute. 

BudhPwyaMaurya. 
AKC general secretary 

■ After estabii^ing 
Shiv-sAa/ti in Mahai^jtra 
by defeating the'Congress, 
it is time now to disMge 
the ‘Ruling Mughals' from 


PRAMOD MahAJAN, BJP 
general secretary 

■ In 15,000 pages (of the 
CBI report on the Bombay 
blasts) I haven’t been 
named anywhere. That is 
why when something like 
the Simpson verdict comes 
along I hope again. 

Sanjay Dimjailedfilrn 
star, reacting to the *not 
guilty ' verdict given in the 
jushconcluded 0,J, 
Simpson trial in the USA 

■ 1 am shocked at the way 
youngsters gyrate to 
Michael Jackson numbers 
without understanding a 
single word. 

VasANT SArm:. former 
Union informatifm and 
hrmdcasnng minister 

■ Inheritance is 
important, but what \ou 
make of your inheriianee is 


even more important. 

Darbari SETH,/orwer 
chairman of Tata 
Chemicals, an the late 
Aditya Birla*s son 
inheriting his vast 
industrial emfttre 

■ If a guy has a good time, 
he’s called a major stud. 
But if a girl is even seen at a 
party, she’s called a tramp. 

KAJouyr/m star, on the 
double standards of 
Bollywood 
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THE SOUTH BLOCK 


INDER MALHOTRA 


Woman power 

Profiling some of the outstanding ladies in the Indian Foreign Senice 



In the wake of the Bei¬ 
jing World Conferen¬ 
ce on Women, it 
seems appropriate to 
write about women in 
this country’s diplo¬ 
macy. Indeed, 1 have 
wanted to take up this 
subject several times in the past, but on 
each occasion some crisis of the day or 
another had intervened. This time 
around, the topical issues can be given a 
miss. 

The first point to be made about wom¬ 
en in the Indian Foreign Service (IFS) is 
that there are too few of them— no more 
than one in six. Secondly, 
however, what they lack 
in number, they more 
than make up in quality. 

Quite a few former fore¬ 
ign secretaries agree with 
me that, as in other walks 
of life, so in the business 
of diplomacy, women 
lend to excel men. The 
only caveat some former 
heads of the service have 
entered is that the ladies 
also have a higher quoli- j 

enl of eccentricity. | 

To say this is not to con¬ 
tend that there are no 
dolts or drones among 
women members of the 
IFS. Nor is it my point lliefieyiiig 
that, individual- 

to-individua], there are 
no male diplomats more brilliant than 
women. But there is little doubt that, by 
and large, women are more dedicated to 
their work and less distracted by politick¬ 
ing and other irrelevancies. And this, in 
spite of the fact that in terms of separa¬ 
tion from husbands and children, wom¬ 
en diplomats face greater difficulties 
than men, except in a relatively small 
number of cases where husband and 
wife, both belonging tq the IFS, are post¬ 
ed to the same country. 

Let me be specific, emphasising that 
the instances I am mentioning are purely 
illustrative, not at all exhaustive. In 


March 19^)4, for example, when Paki¬ 
stan desperately tned to pillory India 
ovei human rights in Kashmir, this coun¬ 
try fielded a first-rate delegation at the 
UN Human Rights UommissKin. Hven 
m this glittering galaxy, Neelam Dhami- 
ja Sabharwai slione when she took on 
her Pakistani exjunterparts. A month 
later, when the famous, if rather bi/ane, 
Indo-US London C\)nference on the 
nuclear issue had to be organised, the 
Prime Minister personally hand-picked 
the delegation in which he included, for 
good reason, Meera .Shankar, then work¬ 
ing as minister (ciMiimercc) in 
Washington. 



I iw vniHiiB wono uuiiiii iiitv on woniBin m snow ot WMisnijF 


■^rhis reminds me that during 1992-93 
when I lived and worked in the US capi¬ 
tal, the "woman power" of the Indian 
Embassy was the talk of the town. Besi¬ 
des Mccra, the impressive team consist¬ 
ed of Neelam Deo, Sushmita Thomas 
and Chitra Mohan. 

Then, as now, the Pakistani embassy 
in Washington was headed by a dis¬ 
tinguished and highly articulate woman 
pi4ilical appointee, Abida Hussain. 
However, Abida Begum depended great¬ 
ly on Shirin Safdar, whose professional 
competence may be explained by the 
fact that she is a sister of Humayun 


Khan, Pakistan's former ambassador to 
this country who latei became foreign 
secretary 

More recently, Savitri Kunadi, did a 
superb job of answering Pakistan's Sha- 
hna/ Wasir Ali who, like her boss Beba- 
/ir Bhutto, had misused the forum of the 
Beijing Conference to plug Pakistani 
propaganda over Kashmir. At an earlier 
conference in Perth on the Indian Ocean 
Run, Lakshmi Pun put across the Indian 
point of view' so lorcefully that Gareth 
Evans, the Australian fvireign minister, 
sal up and took notice. Sometime later, 
when an Indian minister spoke to Iwans 
to seek Australian support for the elec¬ 
tion of a well-known 
woman politician of this 
country to the executive 
of an international tirgani- 
salion, Evans asked. "Is 
she another Lakshmi Puri?" 

The forerunner of 
today’s women's brigade 
in the IFS is, of course, 
C.B. Muthamma, now 
retired. Some women, 
including Sarojini Nai- 
du’s daughter Leelamani, 
were inducted into the 
ministry of exleinal 
affairs through special 
recruitment. Muthamma 
was the first woman to 
join the IFS through the 
UPSC’s competitive exa¬ 
mination in 1949. By her 
ability and diligence she 
made an instant mark. But she was per¬ 
haps too outspoken. For, while she beca¬ 
me ambassador to Hungary, Ghana and 
Holland and even a member of the prest i - 
gious Olof Palme Commission, through 
a shabby manoeuvre, some of her male 
colleagues tried to deny her promotion 
to Grade I of the service. She immediate¬ 
ly took the matter to the Supreme Court 
and saw to it that "gender justice" was 
done. 

As of today, Arundhati Ghosh is the 
most senior womtm in the IFS. She is 
now ambassador to the UN in Geneva 
from where she will retire. # 
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After 12,001 
these Fenner V-Belts ar 



^^orking hours, 

till virtually zero-stretch'. 


THAT’S 

PERFORMANCE POWER 
FROM FENNER. 

For over 100 years, Fenner's leadership in power transmission has been helping build 
design excellence and high performance into every product. Today Fenner, an associate 
company of the J.K. Organisation, is a multi-produa, multi-division company with several 
breakthroughs to its credit. ^ V-BELTS : Fenner sells more V-Belts today than the leading 
competitors put together. ^ ENGINEERING PRODUCTS : Fenner Helical Shaft 
Mounted Speed Reducer and Taper Lock System • product breakthroughs that set industry 
standards. y^AUTO PRODUCTS : 70% of vehicles on Indian roads use Fenner Auto Belts 
and Pioneer Oil Seals, CONVEYOR BELTING : Fenaplast is yet another breakthrough 
from Fenner, transporting 50% of India’s coal. y MATERIAL HANDLING SYSTEMS : 
Fenner has the distinction of installing Baggage Handling Systems at major airports in 
India, y INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS : Fenner pioneered electronic Softstarts in India 
and recently launched the new generation microprocessor Softstart. y TEXTILES : 
Fenner’s recent foray into textile yarn manufacture is marked by uncompromising 
excellence. 

Truly, Fenner - the front runner - is surging ahead with leadership built on performance. 



THE FRONT RUNNER 


FENNER (INDIA) LTD: Marketing Headquttm: 9-l-a7, Sarojini Oevi Road, Secunderabad • 500 003. 
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COUNTERPOINT 


VIR SANGHVI 


Negotiations 
not eiections 

Narasimha Rao 's third great contribution 
to our system 


Every time you 
complain about 
the mess India is 
in, some busybody 
or the other will 
always interrupt 
with a little homily 
to the effect that in 
a democracy, 
people get the 
government they deserve because after 
all, they elect it themselves. And yes, it 
is true that the theory and substance of 
democracy is that if you don’t like the 
government, well then, it is your own 
fault for having voted it to power in the 
fir-sl place. 

But 1 have never been entirely convin¬ 
ced by this explanation — a choice bel- 
ween C’harles Sobliiaj and Dawood Ibra¬ 
him may well conform to the principal 
tenets of democracy but that doesn't 
mean that it is the 
N oter's fault that the only 
candidates available arc 
less than appetising 
And now, i am even 
less convinced that the 
Indian voter gets the 
government he elects let 
alone the one he deserves. 

Partly, this is our own 
fadli. The busybodies are 
right but not in the sense 
that they suggest 'fhe 
piobicni is not that voters 
elect the wrong govern¬ 
ments but that they don't 
elect governments at all. 

Take the example of 
the Centre. P’or over a 
decade now — since 
1^84 to be exact - 
voters have stubbornly 
refused to elect a govern¬ 


ment with an overall majority. 

Much was made of V.P. Singh’s so- 
called victor)' in 1989. But the truth was. 
that the Janata Dal got far fewer seats 
than the Congress; that it did not have an 
overall majority even when it linked up 
with the Left Front; and that the only 
way it could take office was by accept¬ 
ing the support of the BJP. 

V.P. Singh was succeeded by 
Chandra Shekhar who had just got over 
50 MPs and survived at the mercy of the 
Congress. And when the 1991 election 
also did not yield a clear result, the Con¬ 
gress formed the government without 
anything like a majority. 

So, while democracy may well mean 
that we get the governments we deserve, 
it certainly does not mean that we get the 
governments we elect — largely 
because it has been 11 years since ihe 
people of India elected any government 



B ut there is also a sense in which 
voters get governments they don't 
deserve. This is because politicians say 
one thing at an election and then prompt¬ 
ly go ahead and do another. 

ii lias now l^ecome customary for the | 
Congress to go into Assembly 
elections declaring, ”It 
doesn't matter how many 
seats we get, we'll still 
form the government 
whatever happens." This 
is what the party said 
belorc the Andhra elec¬ 
tion, before the Karnata¬ 
ka polls and during the 
Maharashtra campaign. 

Obviously, voteis 
don’t approve of this com¬ 
mercial attitude to poli¬ 
tics. The Congress was 
wiped out in Andhra. The 
Janata Dal won a decisive ^ 
majority in Karnataka j 
And even Sharad 
Pawar’s ‘friendly Inde¬ 
pendents’ could not save 
him in Maharashtra. 

But guess what? The 
muiidaics don’t seem 



The collapse of such Third Force icons as 
Muiayam Singh Yadav (right) and N.T. Rama 
Rao demonstrates that no Opposition grouping 
is particuiarty stable 
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He has brought the sanio aliiiude to 
bear on state elections. Because he has 
turned the Congress into a non- 
confrontational party for all seasons, 
nobody has any problems in aligning 
with it. (Could you ever imagine BJP 
MLAs trying to hook up with a Con¬ 
gress headed by Rajiv or Indira Gandhi? i 

It helps also that the Indian Opposi¬ 
tion now seems programmed to sell 
dcstruct. The collapse ot such Third Foi - 
ce icons as Mulavam Singh Yadav and 
N.r. Rama Ruo demonstrates that no 
Opposition grouping is particiilaily sta¬ 
ble The Cjiijarat fiasco suggests that the 
same is true ol the BJP. 

Such a situation is tailor-made for 
Narasimha Rao. Because his politics is 
not ideologicaHy driven beyond a broad 
consensus and because he has no real 
lo>altN to indiN iduals. he is willing to do 
business with anybody who can be of 




The capacity to negotiate his way out of defeat makes up for 
Narasimha Rao’s greatest handicap as a leader: his lack of ability 
as vote-getter. This way, you don’t need to get the votes, you get 
the MLAs after they are elected 


to make a difference. The voters 
who believed that they were electing 
N.T. Rama Rao and Lakshini Paivarhi 
(who addressed as many meetings as her 
husband) ended up with Chandrababu 
Naidu in a few months time And now- 
Naidu IS talking to the Congress about 
some kind ol arrangement 

In Karnataka, R.K, Hegde went into 
the campaign declaring that it was I^eve 
Gowda's turn to be chief minister Now, 
Hegde is singing a different tune and has 
40 MLAs who are ready fo cross the 
floor and join up with the very Congress 
that the Karnataka voters thought they 
were ejecting 

In Gujarat, a last minute compromise 
may avert the collapse of the BJP govern¬ 
ment but it is hard to see how' the minis¬ 
try can remain stable ior much longer. 
And when Shankar Sinh Viighela does 
walk out, he w'ill head straight for the 
Congress. 

So what becomes ot the electoral ver¬ 
dicts? Of the protest votes against the 
Congress? Of the mandates given to 
leaders who make extravagant promises 
at the hustings and then go on to make 
private deals after the polls? 

We may have laughed at Narasimha 


Rao and his men w hen the election resul¬ 
ts dashed their hopes ol forming govern¬ 
ments ‘w'hatevei liapptMis*. But increa¬ 
singly, It IS beginning to look as though 
Narasimha Rao may have the last laugh. 

I 've always thought that Narasimha 
Rao has made two grcMl conlnbuiions 
to India. The first is the liberalisation 
package and the second is his unicjue abi¬ 
lity to make politics so dull and boiing 
that we can finally get on w ith our li\ es. 

But I now have to concede that there 
is also a third contribution. He has creat¬ 
ed a situation in which elections are near¬ 
ly inelevant; where defeats arc not per¬ 
manent but are merely temporary rever¬ 
ses to be overcome by negotiations at a 
later stage, 

Take his own maiority at the Centre 
Rajiv Gandhi thought he would succeed 
by toppling V.P. Singh and Chandra 
Shekhar and going directly to the 
people. It got him nowhere. Narasimha 
Rao, on the other hand, did not worry 
about mandates and electoral endorse¬ 
ments. He patiently negotiated and pur¬ 
chased his majority giving his govern¬ 
ment a stability that Rajiv could never 
have managed. 


some use. And recent experience has 
shown that there is no paity where ambi¬ 
tion cannot be exploited and MLAs 
purchased 

The capacity lo negotiate his way out 
(^1 defeat makes up lor F^ao’s greatesi 
handicap as a leader: his lack ot ability 
as vole geliei. This way, you don't need 
to gel the voles, you get the MLAs alter 
they are elecletl 

Of course, this is nol what democracy 
is supposed lo be about. In no political 
system should voters gel governments 
they neither elected nor deserve But the 
intciesiing thing is that so few voters are 
complaining aliout the defections and 
the spills. 

Could It be that after years of being let 
down by politicians, voters have ceased 
lo care V'ery much about who forms 
governments (perhaps on the grounds 
that one lot is very'like the next) and sim¬ 
ply want a measure of stability. 

If this is so, then we arc into a new' 
phase in our politics. And it is a phase 
that can only benefit Narasimha Rao in 
his avatar as the master of compromise, 
the architect of post-electoral coalitions 
and the man for whom stability is the 
only issue. • 
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A call to arms? 


T wo events in quick succession 
in Punjab in the last one- 
and-a-half months have cast a 
dark shadow over the troubled 
state. The first was the assassi¬ 
nation of chief minister Beant Singh insi¬ 
de the heavily-guarded state secretariat 
on 31 August. The second was the 
World Sikh Conference held in Amrit¬ 
sar between 21 and 25 September. If the 
murder of Beant Singh proved that terro¬ 
rism was yet to be wiped out from Pun¬ 
jab, the international meet in Amritsar 
provided an opportunity for the hardli¬ 
ners within the Akali Dal to wrest the 
political initiative from the moderates. 

OrganisSed by the Shiromani Gurud- 
wara Prabandhak Committee (SGPC), 
the five-day World Sikh Conference 
was meant to be a religious affair. But as 
the conference got underway, the meet 
acquired political overtones. And as 
speakers breathed fire and spoke about 
the "separate identity of the Sikhs", no 
one was left in doubt about the true inten¬ 
tions of the organisers. But what really 
took everyone by surprise was the 
events on the concluding day of the 
conference. 


The World Sikh 
Conference in 
Amritsar may well 
mark the revival of 
militancy in Punjab 


On that day, in a dramatic turn of 
events, the SGPC and the Akal Takht 
posthumously hounoured militants like 
Beant Singh and Satwant Singh — the 
assassins of Indira Gandhi—and Harjin- 
der Singh Jinda and Sukhdev Singh 
Sukha, the killers of General A.S. Vai- 
dya. >\niat’s more, the conference paid 
rich tributes to Sant Jamail Singh 
Bhindranwale for his "valuable contribu¬ 
tion to the development of Sikhism". 

And that’s not all. During the confe¬ 
rence, the Babbar Khalsa, the banned ter¬ 
rorist outfit that has claimed responsibili¬ 
ty for the assassination of Be^t Singh, 
disliibuted copies of a controversial reso¬ 
lution adopted by it among the partici¬ 
pants. In the resolution, the Babbar 


Khalsa has demanded the release of the 
jailed Jathedar of Akal Takht, Bhai Raii- 
jit Singh, who has been charged with the 
murder of the Nirankari chief. Baba Gur- 
bachan Singh. 

Political observers say that the goings- 
on at the international confeience have 
grave implications for Punjab. After all, 
the meet was held under the aegis of the 
Akal Takht. Though most of the modera¬ 
te Sikh leaders like Prakash Singh Badal 
and Surjit Singh Bamala showed up 
briefly during the conference, they can¬ 
not afford to ignore the directives of the 
Akal Takht, which has already ratified 
most of the resolutions adopted at the 
Amritsar meet. 

T here was yet another hidden agenda 
of the meet. The conference was the 
brainchild of the SGPC chief, Gurcha- 
ran Singh Tohra, who, of late, has been 
steadily losing his grip on Akali politics. 
Shunned by the moderates and in the 
line of fire of the hardliners, Tohra, who 
has been conferred the Khalsa of the 
Year Award, was desperately looking 
for a way to re-establish his supremacy. 
And the World Sikh Conference provid- 
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ed him just that opportunity. 

At the World Sikh Conference, Tohra 
got one speaker after another to launch a 
frontal atiack on the moderates. Badal, 
for instance, was criticised for attending 
the funeral ceremony of Beant Singh. 
And by lK)nouring the killers of Indira 
Gandhi, Tohra sought to placate the 
hardliners and the miiuanis. 

Convened to discuss issues lelating to 
the Sikh icligion, the conversion started 
off in a whimper. The turn-out was thin 
and most of the Akali leaders of the state 
were absent. What’s more, the Sam 
Samaj, an innuential organisation of reli¬ 
gious heads, boycotted ihe meet follow¬ 
ing differences of opinion with the 
organisers. 

But Tohra made up for ^ 

the initial setback by turn¬ 
ing the conveniion into a 
political meet. It was then 
that the crowds began 
pouring m and on the last 
day of the convention an 
estimated 2 lakh delega¬ 
tes congregated m Amrit¬ 
sar. And the star of the 
show was undoubtedly 
G.S Tohra. He dictated 
the proceedings, diaftcd 
the resolutions and even 
got the acting chief of the 
Akal Takht, Prof. Manjit 
Singh, to criticise all tho¬ 
se who opposed his plans. 


I n fact, the World Sikh Conference was 
every inch Tohra’s show of strength, 
fhough he is still the president of the 
powerful SGPC and has access to its 
large funds, Tohra has nevertheless been 
steadily marginalised in Akali politics 
by his arch-rival, Prakash Singh Badal. 


poll alliance with the Bharatiya Janata 
Parly (BJP) in the stale The aim is to get 
the voles of the llindiis, wdu) have home 
the brunt of the militancy. 

With the moderates firmly behind 
Badal, Tohra was lefi w ith no option but 
to woo the hardliners, wdio still have con- 


Badal's success has largely been due i sideiable sway over the people, especial- 


to his moderate stand in an era of peace 1> 
o in Punjab. He has always condemned S' 
d violence and terrorist killings. In fact, T 
n Badal attended Beant Singh’s funeral to A 
e register his protest again.st political mur- il 
II ders. All this has paid rich political divi- ti 
[- dends for the former chief minister and ft 
- his Akali Dal was making steady 
e inroads in the state. T 

Badal has also struck up a strategic sf 

Badal (left) and Tohra: battle for supremacy 




ly in ihe rural areas Whal’s more, the 
SGPC chief even roped in the Akal 
Takht to take on Badal and the rest. The 
Akali Dal (Badal) incidentally is one of 
the signatories to the Amritsar Declara¬ 
tion which says that the party is bound to 
follow the directives of the Akal Takht. 

Pol Ileal observers m Punjab feel that 
Tohra's manoeuvres have put Badal in a 
spot. After all, he cannot ignore directiv- 
ly cs from the Akal Takht 

!__ Also, he cannot afford tc 

1 ^ alienate him.self com- 

Hk pletely from the hardli- 

ners as they still have con- 
sideruble clout in the 
state. On the other hand, 
i Badal cannot be seen to 

^ i be too close to people like 

Mann and Tohra as this 
will anger the BJP. 

How Prakash Singh 
Badal manages to strike a 
balance between the 
moderates and the hardli¬ 
ners remains to be seen. • 
f HmribmkMh Singh 

_ / Nmndm/Amrttnar 
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ON THE ROAD 


RAJDEEP SARDESAI 


The new 

mUTILYAS 

Chandra Swanii has proven that godmen are pros 


The milk of human 
faith flowed down 
the temple drains. 
Puppies, hhenjis, 
socialites and shop- 
owners arrived in 
droves to offer a 
trembling spoon¬ 
ful to the marble 
idols. Rumour had 
it that Ganeshji was thirsty and drinking 
milk by the plastic pack. As the chants of 
devotion rose to dizzy heights, the con¬ 
sumers of kanna cola spent money like 
water on milk for the God. As far as reli¬ 
gion is concerned, Bharat Inc. is a 
buyers' market. 

The recent Ganesh hysteria that exten¬ 
ded from New Delhi to New Jersey only 
proves yet again that religion is still our 
biggest industry, a brand name that 
needs no hard sell Forget about the ratio¬ 
nalists who have tried to convince 


people that miracles do not happen For¬ 
get about the physicists who have 
sought to explain the milk phenomenon 
in terms of capillary action and surface 
tension. In real India, magic, supersti¬ 
tion and piety have combined to prc>duce 
a heady cocktail that still leaves millions 
punch drunk. The irony is that the spiri¬ 
tualism that is sought to be sold, both in 
domestic and international markets, is 
not based on a certain asceticism or 
other-worldly attitude Instead, the con¬ 
temporary Indian tradition of spiritual¬ 
ism IS rooted in the temporal. In fact, spi¬ 
rituality has become a means to acquire 
power and wealth, and in the name of 
renunciation, we now have the emergen¬ 
ce of millionaire swamis. And that’s 
where Nemi Chand Jain better known as 
Chandra Swami comes in. 

Of course, the grandeur of Indian tem¬ 
ple towns would suggest that wealth, 
power and religion have always formed 


The recent 
Ganesh hysteria 
pravesyeti^a 


indiisbif.lnreal 
hidia, magic, 
superstition and 




a Holy Trinity. In recent years too, a 
number of swamis, bha^wans and mah- 
ants have used religion to become 
upwardly mobile. Mahesh Yogi, the 
California dude who provides solace to 
the likes of Michael Jackson. Bhagwan 
Rajneesh, the original sexual liberator, 
who packaged himself as the ultimate in 
fantasy land and whose sermons attract¬ 
ed the rich and famous. The Krishna con- 
^rinnsness brigade which has acquired 
prime propierty in many cities. Satya 
Sai Baba, a magician who sells his vibhu- 
ti (holy ash) by the kilo. And then, of 
course, there are the thousands of pujaris 
who offer their ‘services*, be it at birth, 
marriage or death. 

Some of these ‘men of God’ have 
been outright frauds. Buteventhose who 
may have more serious claims to be con¬ 
sidered moral guardians have allowed 
themselves to be dragged into politics. 
For example, the Shankaracharyas, des¬ 
pite their lofty traditions of detachment 
and learning, have not been always able 
to resist the temptation to extend politi¬ 
cal patronage. 

And going a step further have been 
the Vishwa Hindu Parishad mahants, 
who have fattened their bank balances 
from the bricks of devotees even while 
taking religion to the level of street war¬ 
fare. Not to forget the dashing sadhus 
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contemporary high 
priest's opulent den 
(sorry ashram) in New 
Delhi showed how it 
makes sense to become a 
professional godman in 
these times of shrinking 
employment opportuni¬ 
ties, The ashram spire is a 
television antenna, the 
chariots are the black 
Mercs parked in the gang¬ 
way, the garbha-griha is 
enclosed with gilt-edged 
arches, the sanctum sanc¬ 
torum is guarded by sten- 
gun-wielding soldiers, 
while the fax machines 
and PCs in the office 
room are the statuettes oi 
a new religion. And yet, 
Swamiji’s followers are 
adamant: "Swamiji, is a 
sadhu, he is only answera¬ 
ble to God!*' 

In other words, Mr Fix- 
it may be a political 


and munis who have been 
accused of sexual abuse 
in different parts of the 
country. 


C handra Swami has Wiw 

borrowed from all GOCiSS 

these traditions to carve 
out his own niche as the 
new high priest of the 
religio-political industry. By aligning 
himself with modern business and politi¬ 
cal ethics, he has brought a professional 
edge to his job. Describing himself as a 
‘godman’ vhow I detest ’.ic word), wear¬ 
ing the flowing white robes, a blood-red 
tilak on the forehead and malas around 
the neck (the gold wristwatch is lost 
amidst the other ornaments) he has sold 
himself as a swami who knows the ropes 
of the real world. And so he is just as 
comfortable when dealing with predato¬ 
ry takeovers as he is with his tantric exer¬ 
cises; he can gossip with Pamella Bor- 
des with the same ease that he can go on 
a maunvrat. In a sense, the globe¬ 
trotting guru provides a classic example 
of the growing corporatisation and glo¬ 
balisation of the trade. Only in his case, 
even the maya of spiritual quest has been 
set aside to be replaced by a transparent 
tryst with criminality. 

A recent visit to the 


Chandra Swami is a produckof the times we Kve 
in. rimes of suitcase capitalism and 
consumerist devotion. Intheaceof qidck-fix 
Gods and materiafistmiradesr Chandra Swami 
bthenewKautilya 


wheeler-dealer but he is above 
the rule of law, an extra-constitutional 
authority who is not answerable to the 
magistracy of the Indian State. Who has 
conferred upon Chandra Swami this ele¬ 
vated status'J Unfortunately, it is the 
very Indian State that he now scoffs at 
which has lifted Nemi Chand Jain from 
the boondocks of Rajasthan to the bed¬ 
rooms of Race Course Road. It is the poli¬ 
ticians who have had no qualms in pro¬ 
strating themselves before him in public 
and the bureaucrats who have sought his 
help for a transfer or promotion who 
have assisted Chandra Swami’s rise. 

Nor is Narasimha Rao the first Indian 
politician to allow a private ‘godman’ to 
benefit from the system. Indira Gandhi 
had her own callisthenics trainer, Dhi- 
rendra Brahmachari, who in between 
buying and selling land also did a bit of 
yoga. Ar)un Singh turns to Mauni Baba 
for advice whenever he is depressed 


(which is more often than not these 
days). Rajiv Gandhi, for all his 21st 
century-outlook, chose to seek the bless¬ 
ings of Deoraha Baba just before the 
1989elections. Home ministers B.Cha- 
van feels most at home when he is in Put- 
tapurti with the Baba And Chandra 
Shekhar has more in common with 
Chandra Swami than the first seven 
alphabets of their names. In fact, most 
politicians have more ‘lucky’ rings on 
their fingers than there are star signs. 

S o where docs the godman get his 
legitimacy from? Periiaps, it is from 
the traditional role of the sage adviser 
that has existed in the Indian ethos. The 
Brahman who always advised the 
Kshalriya in ancient times stood outside 
the common fray, his intellect sharpen¬ 
ed by years of meditation, public morali¬ 
ty and contemplation on the principles 
of governance. So Kautilya’s importan¬ 
ce in the court of Chandragupta stemm¬ 
ed from the fact that he was learned, yet 
knew his place as foremost ads iser to the 
king. In the days of absolute 

monarchy, there was no 
dispute on who actually 
i yfA livft wielded the sceptre. 

But in modern India, 
Hl the power and the author!- 

■ ■ m ly of the ruler is severely 

ICIl”1IX compromised and the 
[ Sirami modern Kautilyas are try- 
usurp the powers of 
the king. They have over¬ 
stepped their mark as dis¬ 
interested counsellors and are now try¬ 
ing to seize the crown of absolute power. 
They now operate in the backrooms of 
parliamentary politics as shadowy influ¬ 
ences on their patrons. They are hardly 
contributing to the common welfare. 
Chandra Swami probably could never 
write the Arthashastra, although he 
could teach Kautilya a thing or two 
about personal artha (wealth). 

Chandra Swami then, is a product of 
the times we live in. Times of suitca.se 
capitalism and consumerist devotion. 
Not for the new gurus are those long 
years of renunciation and arduous spiri¬ 
tual quest. In the age of quick-fix Godjt 
and materialist miracles, Chandra 
Swami is the new Kautilya. He doesn’t 
need offerings of fruits and flowers. For 
him US dollars will do. • 


(The writer is nWtft New Delhi Television and was a roving 
correepondent the Ananda Bazat Patnka group) 
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MANI-TALK 


MANI SHANKAR AIYAR 


Reflections in s 


The true visage of 
the BJP 


I once (old Jaswant 
Singh that I feared 
more for him than 
for myself if the 
UJP were to ever 
come to power. He 
was intrigued. 
Why?He asked. I 
answered that the 
Jacobins of the 
BJP Revolution sat on the back benches 
behind him, and that before they got to 
me, they'd hang him first. He demurred. 
I explained that as he sat on the BJP front 
benches, his back was to his supporters 
when they were in full cry. I, on the other 
.hand, sat opposite his back-benchers 
and was, therefore, well-placed to obser¬ 
ve the fury and the tanalicism in their 
eyes when the House was m uproar. I, 
therefore, knew that long before they tur- 


hed their attention to me, they would get 
him first- -primarily for his sweet reaso¬ 
nableness, a trail he shares with most of 
his front-bench colleagues, above all 
Atal Behan Vajpayee and even, to a 
much more limited extent, Lai Krishna 
Advani. 

One of the least-heard-from of these 
back-benchers, Shankar Sinh VagheJa, 
has just .shown the BJP leadership what I 
mean. 

1 have often drawn parallels in this 
column between the rise of the Nazis in 
Germany and the surge of the BJP. I still 
think there are many cautionary lessons 


for us to learn from that. But as history 
never really repeats itself, perhaps we 
need to refract the Nazi experience 
through the reality of the BJP image 
which we are now perceiving through its 
cracked mirror. 

Hitler was his own back-bencher. 
None in the German National S(x:ialist 
Movemept could match him in either hi« 
fanatical hatred of the Jews or his ruihles- 
sness towards colleagues. Wilhelm 
Roehm, who almost did, was extermina¬ 
ted by Hitler within 18 months of his 
coming to power. Hitler realised by June 
1934 that it had to be either him or 
Roehm. And it did not take him long to 
decide that, since it had come to such a 
choice, he must eliminate his oldest and 
closest comrade. I cannot quite sec Adva¬ 
ni doing this to, say, Ghumanmal Lodha! 

WHICH IS, of course, why Advani has 
come a cropper. The sangh panvar, 
whose titular political leader he is, is less 
a political party than an ideological 
cabal. A cabal lives on devotion to an 


idea—in this case, what it calls "Hindut- 
va" — and feeds its enthusiasm through 
a sense of being The Chosen Ones. This, 
in turn, leads to tight discipline and self- 
sacrifice in the interests of a larger cause. 

So long as the political wing of this 
cabal, the BJP as it is now known and the 
Jan Sangh as it was when first bom, rose 
from two seats in the Lok Sabha of 1952 
to two seats in the Lok Sabha of 1984, it 
retained all the distinguishing characte¬ 
ristics of a cabal. We all admired the 
tight discipline of the Jan Sangh/BJP. 
We all marvelled at its dedication to divi¬ 
ne ideology in preference to naked 



power. We all complimented it on its 
inner-party democracy. What we did not 
quite take in is that if a party has two 
members in Parliament, and can therefo¬ 
re hold its parliamentary party meetings 
in an auto-rickshaw, it docs not take 
much discipline, ideology or inner-party 
democracy to keep it going. 

Once V.P. Singh, that other Messiah, 



ff the Bharatiya Janata Party Menhip had so iitth 
over the mob in Ayodiqm, they have shown repeatedly over the 
hst fhm years of power how Httte control they have even ove^ 

themselves 
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cracked mirror 



arrivpd at his seat adjustment with the | 
BJP in the 1989 elections to increase by 
4,000 per cent the BJP representation in 
the Lok Sabha (in consequence of a four 


per cent increase in the BJP’s popular 


vote!), and continued that seat adjust 


ment into the 1990 state Assembly elec 
tions to bring them to power in much of 
the Hindi heartland—Madhya Pradesh, 


Rajasthan and Himachal — the cabal ! 


was transformed into a political party. 


And, as we now see, less than five years 


on, has proved unequal to its 


transmogrification. 

The contrast with the Congress is 
instructive. Because ours has always 
been a political party, at least ever since 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak transformed it 


from a cabal into a 
mass movement some 
100 years ago, it has dis¬ 
played not only all the 
vices of a political party 
but also the virtue of not 
only being able to survive 
electoral defeat but the 
even more difficult politi¬ 
cal task of surviving elec¬ 
toral victory. 

The BJP, on the other 
hand, has come apart 
within six months in vic¬ 
tory — pace Gujarat; it 
has also come apart 
within six months in 
defeat — pace Madhya 
Pradesh. 


I SHOULD be gloating, 
but I am not. For what the 
current behaviour of the 
BJP portends is, perhaps, 
worse than what it would 
have portended had the 
BJP in power continued 
to behave like a cabal. As 
a cabal, it at least had a 
recognisable leadership. 
There was an Advani or a 
Vajpayee or even, if you 
had the patience to wait 
for his sentence to end, a 
Jaswant Singh to dialo¬ 
gue with. Now, one asks, 
who represents the BJP 
— not just whether it is 
Murli Manohar Joshi or 
Lai Krishna Advani, nor 
even whether it is Pra- 
mod Mahajan or Sushma 
Swaraj, nor just M.L. 
Khurana or*O.P. Kohli, 
or, if it comes to that, Patwa or that other 
chap, whatever his name is, in Madhya 
Pradesh, but even whether the true voice 
of the BJP is Sadhvi Rithambara’s or 
Uma Bharti’s! 

It was at Ayodhya that Advani & Co. 
first demonstrated how lacking they 
were in the essential qualities of leader¬ 
ship, how much they were the manipula- 
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MANI-TALK 



ted puppets of the mob they had unlea¬ 
shed, I, for one, am persuaded that the 
Advanis and Vajpayees of the sangh 
parivar had no intention of destroying 
the Babri Masjid when they summoned 
their Xenophon's Ten Thousand to the 
banks of the Saryu river on 6 December, 
1992. The mob, believing that its leader¬ 
ship was preaching what they were not 
supposed to practise, merely took over. 
Where the Advani lot had intended a 
show of strength to show Narasimha 
Rao who was Boss, the sangh mob decid¬ 
ed to show Its own leadership whom 
they believed to be the lk)ss 

And thus it came about that even as 
the anonymous vanguard of the sangh 
mob .scaled the walls of the Babri Mas- 
jid, the leadciship of the BJP slid from 
the front benches to the rear. Had Adva¬ 
ni the least iota of a Gandhi in him, he 
would have marched into the Babri Mas- 
jid and announced that the newt brick to 
be broken on the gumhaz would fall 
upon his head. That would have stopped 
the mob in its tracks. Instead, Advani 
remained on the podium, giving claad to 
Bharti and Rithambara as they sang: Ek 
dhakka aur do...\ What a fall there was, 
my countrymen! 

IF THE BJP leadership had so little con¬ 
trol over the mob in Ayodhya, they have 
shown repeatedly over the last five years 
of power how little control they have 
even over themselves. The disputes bet¬ 
ween the gentle Vajpayee and Murli 

_ 
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Had Advani the least iota of a 
Gandhi in him, he would have 
inarched into Babri Masjid 
and announced that the next 
brick to be broken on the 
gmbaazmM fall upon his 
head. That would have 
stopped the mob in its tracks 


Manohar Joshi (he of the vaunting ambi¬ 
tions) arc legion; those between Joshi 
and Advani less ideological but no less 
fierce for being wholly political and 
viciously personal; between Joshi and 
Govind Acharya rooted in the prurient 
prudishness which is the hallmark of 
small-minded cabals the world over. 

The opportunism is breathtaking: as 
witness not only its wholly unprincipled 
alliance with the Shiv Sena but, even 
more scandalously, its cosy co¬ 
habitation with the inveterate Ram- 
baiters of the Bahujan Samaj Party. 
Only its wooing of the political descend¬ 
ant of the Aryan-hating, Brahmin- 
hating, Ravan-loving Periyar, that 


model of simple living and high thin¬ 
king, Dr Dr Dr (for let us not forget she 
now holds three honorary doctorates) J. 
Jayalalitha, appears — for the nonce at 
least — to have come unstuck 

The comfort wc can draw from these 
shenanigans is that the threat of a BJP 
takeover of the Delhi simhasan is now 
more remote than at any lime since 
November 1989. 

The cold discomfort we can draw is 
that if anything were to go wrong and the 
BJP were to actually make it to the Cen¬ 
tre, now' or ever, our democracy would 
be reduced to a mobocracy; leadership 
and order would give way to anarchy; 
nothing, not even a wholly bogus adher¬ 
ence to "Hindutva" would save the likes 
of Jaswant Singh; the BJP guillotine 
would be used as much against the enem¬ 
ies of the sangh panvar as against its 
own kind, even as the guillotine was 
used to chop off the head of its inventor. 
Dr Guillotine himself; we would wit¬ 
ness less the destruction of a few more 
masjids than the dismantling of that 
modern nationhood of India we have so 
painstakingly built over the la.st half- 
century of Independence. 

The parallel would perhaps be less 
Germany circa 1933-1945 than France 
in the turbulent 1790s after the Fall of 
the Bastille. Who, 1 wonder, will be the 
BJP Bonaparte? • 


(The views expressed In this column are those ot Its author 
and do not purport to constitute an official statement of the 
Congress party ) 
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SUITINGS FOR THE COMPLETE MAN 


Ntxus Eouity 1 


and the., 
woman I j 


India raises a hue and 
cry as America decides 
to sell defence spares i 
and armaments to 
Pakistan. But what's 
the fuss all about? 


S O, Pakistan Navy might 
finally get three PC3 Orion 
aircraft for naval patrolling 
with 28 Harpoon missiles 
and other cxlds and ends. 
The army and the air force would also 
get some spares and odd bits of ammuni¬ 
tion or components. The total cost of the 
equipment that may be transferred to 
Pakistan amounts to US $368 million. 
The navy’s share is the largest' US $ 
191.8 million. The air force’s share is 
US $98.8 million and the army’s 
amounts to just US $77 million. 

India has already protested against 
this sale because it thinks that this will 
substantially alter the balance in the sub¬ 
continent and has accused the US of pro¬ 
voking an arms race in the region. The 
Pakistanis are bewildered as well as 
amused. After all, what really is the 
deal? It is a one-time affair and concerns 


only spares, components or mtxicst 
quantities of ammunition for the exist¬ 
ing planes, ships and other military equi¬ 
pment. This supply might help Pakistan 
to use its existing systems marginally — 
not substantially — better. What d(x;s 
the deal amount to from Pakistan’s point 
of view? Peanuts, perhaps even less. Ixt 
any defence planner assess how far can 
US $ 368 million go in posing a fresh 
threat to even Maldives, let alone India 


Pakistani PM Benazir Bliatto: 
loMckiilinnrds the US 
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US President Bill Clinton (below) offered the F-16s to Pakistan 
as a precondition for capping the Pak nuclear programme, but all 
that Benazir agreed to was a freeze 


One has had occasion 
to doubt the rationality of 
Is] amabad ’ s dependence 
on the US for its military 
supplies. The US has 
never supplied even a sin¬ 
gle stick of dynamite 
without minutely calcula¬ 
ting that its effect will be 
very close to zero insofar 
as die maintenance of the 
existing balance of 
Pakistan’s military 
strength with India’s is 
concerned. Now, Islama¬ 
bad freely admits that 
security threats to it arise 
only from the Indian side 
and the Kashmir issue is 
the provocation. It there¬ 
fore follows that it needs 
to break out of the strait 
jacket of that balance 
because its policies arc 
not that of a status quo-\o\\ng party; it 
wants to change the existing mould of 
things. Either it is required to change its 
policy orientation, if it has to live with 
that balance of power, or it must seek 
means of removing its military disadvan¬ 
tage. It can’t follow both policies. As for 
India, objectively speaking, its alann 
over even a slight sign of warming of US- 
Pakistan ties, even if it is entirely motiva¬ 
ted by American national interests and 
obviously cannot disturb the power 
balance, looks undignified, if not 
ridiculous. 

The Pakistani reaction to the US Sena¬ 
te vote is also extraordinary. The Pakista¬ 
ni authorities, from Prime Minister 
Benazir Bhutto downwards, are celebrat¬ 
ing the event as a famous victory — as if 
it is a victory over India. Islamabad is 
desperately projecting this development 
as a major plus point in Benazir’s fore¬ 
ign policy. Sober observers, who are not 
carried away by a single development 
and who care to assess the overall situa¬ 
tion, are amazed. What, after all, has hap¬ 
pened, they ask. The equipment cannot 
be delivered before many further battles 
in the US Congress have been fought 
and won. 

Instead of awaiting developments 
and holding fire until the equipment is 
finally delivered, the Pakistani officia¬ 
ldom has begun celebrating the event. 
Even supposing the quantum was of tre¬ 
mendous significance, there is no reason 
why there be so much song and dance 
about it? The only reason could be that 
Benazir Bhutto wants to gain maximum 


political mileage out of this incident to 
strengthen her own position. Although 
she is desperately trying to consolidate 
her position and has in fact recorded 
what arc minor victories in domestic 
politics, her overall position continues 
to be vulnerable. 

O stensibly, there is no direct threat to 
her government at the Centre. Her 
power base in Sindh appears solid. Ever 
since early last year, her party, the Paki¬ 
stan People’s Party (PPP), had moved 
from the Opposition benches to become 
the dominant partner in the ailing coali¬ 
tion in the North Western Frontier Pro¬ 
vince (NWFP). She had created the Pun¬ 
jab crisis deliberately in order to consoli¬ 
date her power in Punjab and throw out 
the independent-minded chief minister, 
Wattoo, so that the PPP could 
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form a government there. 
She has not quite succee¬ 
ded, though her party con¬ 
tinues to be the dominant 
coalition partner in the 
ruling regime. But the 
plum post of chief mini¬ 
ster has still eluded her 
nominee. 

But just how strong 
and well ensconced is Ms 
Bhutto? By the numbers 
game, she looks secure 
enough in the National 
Assembly: the govern¬ 
ment can get its Bills 
through. At least three 
provincial governments 
— Punjab, NWFP and 
Sindh — are more or less 
amenable to her will. The 
fourth is of course expe¬ 
riencing a political crisis 
of its own within 
the filling class. Some people call it a 
storm in a tea cup. But the tea cup is what 
she IS concerned with in Baluchistan and 
it can cause a lot of trouble. The chief 
minister of Baluchistan and his mini¬ 
sters are critical of the central 
government. 

But overall, there are certain develop¬ 
ments in the country that makes her posi¬ 
tion really vulnerable. The issues arc 
well known. 

There are problems with Afgha¬ 
nistan, which could affect the stability of 
the Islamabad regime. The NWFP 
government remains shaky. The drug 
mafia is causing much trouble in the tri¬ 
bal bells where law and order breaches 
are becoming frequent. Moreover, in the 
frontier areas, religious extremism — 
that the Americans love to call Islamic 
fundamentalism — is growing rapidly 
and is threatening to disrupt the peace. 
There were two rebellions by Islamic 
extremists in the Malakand Agency in 
May and November 1994. 

I n Sindh, the government claims it has 
regained control over Karachi and 
things are, more or less, normal. This is 
hotly contested. There is the daily death 
toll that dips down to three or four a day 
and suddenly rises to 10 or 15 a day. The 
highest death toll recorded in a single 
day so far was 33. The MQM insurgency 
is continuing. The fallout from Karachi, 
and not so much from the rest of Sindh, 
is casting shadows over Pakistan’s 
economy. 
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The foreign private 
investors have started 
shying away from 
Pakistan;, other areas are 
certainly safer but 
uncertainties of Karachi 
means uncertainties in 
the delivery of imported 
material, upsetting time 
schedules and marketing. 

This disincentive is 
beginning to be felt. Till 
now, talks between the 
government and the 
MQM have not yielded 
any positive results. Eve¬ 
ryone thinks that the dia¬ 
logue will collapse 
because the government 
docs not seem to be ready 
for any settlement 
through give and take, no 
matter what it says. 

In Punjab, the chief 
minister has been reduc¬ 
ed to a toothless tiger. A 
troika comprising Bena- TnePaklSll 

zir’s handpicked men -—““— 

are running the show, but this is a clum¬ 
sy arrangement that may break down 
any moment. 

The fact that Ms Bhutto was unable to 
have a purely PPP government in Pun¬ 
jab, for which she had caused the crisis 
and threw out the former chief minister, 
did not add to her stature or image of 
invincibility. According to observers, 
this inability of having a PPP chief mini¬ 
ster is actually a setback to her. 

Political pundits continue to wonder 
as to what is going on in Pakistan poli¬ 
tics that frequently looks like Mad.Hal¬ 
ter’s party. They still want to know what 
is the basis of so much joy and celebra¬ 
tion, supposing the US Congress will 
successfully do what Senator Brown 
wants and further that the supplies of 
military equipment in question do get 
through to Pakistan. Does that mean that 
all of Pakistan’s prayers have been 
answered? The freeze in Pakistani- 
American ties will remain largely intact. 

The Americans arc not even prepared 
to countenance supplying the measly 
16, 28, or 38 F-16s for which Pakistan 
has been making payments. There is sim¬ 
ply no chance of the American military 
aid being restored; all sanctions will 
stay, except certain economic aid. 

The question is why has the American 
administration mounted such a high visi¬ 
bility effort to get Pakistan some relief? 
It'-cannot be without significance. Was 




The Pakistani Army: the generate stiii caii the shots 


all the effort Justified for such a small j 
consignment? Those who have been 
closely following Pakistan-America 
relations think such a high level effort, 
involving the US President himself, 
could only be to bolster the position of 
Ms Bhutto in Pakistan in terms of domes¬ 
tic and other challenges she is facing. 
But can this be all? 

W hat could be President Clinton’s 
motives? It seems odd that the US 
administration would go all out to pro¬ 
tect the prospects of one person of a coun- 

MQM ieader Aitaf Hussaia: keepiag 
Karachi on the boii 



^ try on which America 
has imposed two sets of 
tough sanctiems. The 
more likely reason is this: 
the US would like Bena- 
^.ir Bhutto to be in power 
than than the generals. 
The Americans have 
been trying to gel Paki¬ 
stan to cap its nuclear pro¬ 
gramme, which the gene¬ 
rals have been opposing 
for the past two years. 
The US had even offered 
Pakistan 38 F-16 aircraft 
as a one-time concession, 
but the generals have 
refused to fall for the bail. 

The US is likely to 
remain content with what 
Prime Minister Bhutto 
gave them in 1989; a 
freeze on' the nuclear pro¬ 
gramme. By this one-ti¬ 
me concession, the Ame¬ 
ricans may be energising 
and strengthening the pro- 
————• US lobby in Pakistan on 
the one hand, and has apparently 
got the approval from the powers- 
thal-be in Islamabad for the revival and 
strengthening of the military-to-military 
relationship with America. That seems 
to be the pay-off for Americans. 

More interesting perhaps is the curr¬ 
ent relationship of Prime Minister Bhut¬ 
to and the generals. It seems that the mili¬ 
tary is acting as a subordinate arm of the 
government and is not interfering in its 
affairs at all. Only its wishes are being 
regarded as the law. The government 
does nothing do anything without the 
generals’ approval. There is absolutely 
no doubt that the military will remain a 
very disciplined subordinate arm until 
the moment the top brass decides that 
enough is enough. But what do the gene¬ 
rals want out of Bhutto? 

Three or four things. They want the 
Prime Minister to run the country proper¬ 
ly and put the economy back on the rails. 
Secondly, the generals seem to expect 
Benazir to bring Pakistan closer to Ame¬ 
rica. Thirdly, they want the Karachi pro¬ 
blem and other provincial crises 
resolved. Finally, they would also like to 
ensure that their position remains supre¬ 
me and their main policy aims in key 
areas like Kashmir and Afghanistan 
should continue to be handled in a way 
they approve. • 

m.B.Nmivl/Kmn€hl 
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THERE ARE TIMES WHEN 


Unless y(ui have scMiiething extra to ride on, things 
could go out of control. 

Take a group of textile mills, which required 
something out of the ordinary for their specific needs. 
A customised solution, no less. 

Elgi delivered. With extra engineering. 

Special Elgi air compressors were custom-designed 
and built to meet their specifications • down to standby 
machines to keep productivity at a high. 

This “ reliability package ’ continues to generate 
repeat orders on a regular basis for Elgi. 

The Extra Principle 

Put a little extra something into everything. 

That’s what keeps us going - beyond the demands 
of the situation. You’ll find this principle at work 
in every area of our operation. 


For further details write to ELGI EQUIPMENTS LIMITED, Regd. Office: India Houst 
Trichy Road, Coimbatore - 641 018, Tel: 210155. Grams: "HYDRAULICS 
Telex: 0855-222. Fax-422 - 214344 or Call Ahmedabad: Tel: 6427736,4091U 
Fax: 079-6427683. Bangalore: Tel* 5543589,576638,562836. Bhopal: Tel: 56473: 
565560, Fax- 0755-565560. Bhubaneswar: Tel: 411423,416571. 


WE ALL APPRECIATE A LITTLE E^TRA SOMETHING. 


There’s value added to every detail. Right from the 
drawing hoard te) the final finished product. 

whether it’s the customised solution you are 
looking for or the vast range of air compressors Elgi 
offers, you’ll discover the extra principle. 


Extra Service - The Edge 

Service at Elgi has ahvays been unconditional. 
An extra that doesn’t come with a price. That’s 
!''ecause wc are proud of what we make. 
And we’ll do anything to keep them going. 
Proof of which you’ll find in leading public 
ind private 
ompanies. 

For support 
ou can count 
I), talk to us. 



AIR COMPRESSORS 


E'TRA ENGINEERING 



The Elgi Air Compiessor range ioebtSes' 
Motor/Engine - driven, Stationaiy/Poii^^^ 
models for a variety of applicattons, Hot^ - 
Screw Compressors are available Widi ' 

from 20 HP to 600 HP, cs^tties^ftokn 50 V: 
CFM to 1600 CFM and pressures ’ 

PSIG« Reciprocating AirOc>mpi%;i^^ 
base or tank mounted venlloRS are 
widi drives from 0,5 HF'to 
frofri'3 CFM to IZOCPMandfircid^^ 
9S0PSlG.Custom'baiitinefSii^6^^ ; 

applications are also available*. > ' . ' P A ; 


^ ^’mbsy: Tel: 4930163,4930164,4948429. Fax: 022-4937901. Calcutta: Tel. 2480425,2482029,2487382. Fax: 033-2487382. Cochin: Tet 373443,360155, 
* /derabad: Tel: 7615850,7617850, Fax: 040-7610788. Jaipur: Tel: 312012. Madras: Tel: 8250694,8252548. Madurai: Tel: 601404,601652. New Delhi: 
I 5437593, 5450095. Salem: Tel; 447920, 448437. DISTRIBUTORS: Bombay. BImpex Machines Pvt. Ltd. Tel: 2671839. 2671961, 2675821, 
5x: 022-2670758. Lucknow; Auto Service Equipment, Tel: 247565. New Delhi: Auto Service Equipment, Tel: 5752217; Service Equipment Company, 
3310473,3313011,3325026,3327931. Pune: Garage Equipments Corporation, Tel: 628664,312812. 
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HIMACHAL 
TOURISM 4 
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The captivatinq colours of autumn and 
naiuro's unfolding drama ‘ Magical 
rollouts in cloislorod valleys, alive with 
the sound of music ■ of gurgling s 1 iearns 
and tilt; lluting notes of thie lards ‘ Treks 
' along tlio' niouiitainscapes ol Himachal 
- alpine meadows and funo feresis, the 
,ao'««£taik majesly ol tfie cold dosed ol Spiti 
■' Pictuies(]ue ChamLia Valley ‘ Para- 
()liding in Kangia Vallt.'y ‘ Marvellous 
n(.ipriitunities loi angling, for trout and 
rnaliaseor, in diftorent loc'ations in the 
state ■ Golf ' Pxuboranl fostivals and 
cok'l.iralions including the I avi hair of 
ITaminii ' Pilgilinages to Ilallowmi spots 
111 the 'Ali(,)de ol Ciods'. 

Endless possibilities and marvellous 
holiday options • Don 't miss 
Himachal this autumn. 
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The loneliness of Pawar 

Narasimha Rao isolates the former Maharashtra chief minister 


After forcing two 
of his chaTlengers 
out of the party, 
Narasimha Rao 
has now turned his 
attention towards 
fixing the third 
aspirant for his 
job: Sharad Pawar. 
The Prime Mini¬ 
ster has packed the government and the 
party with people who are hostile towar¬ 
ds the former Maharashtra chief 
minister. 

In the Cabinet, there are known 
Pawar-baiters like S.B. Chavan and 
A.R. Antulay. And in the 
recent reshuffle, Rao has 
inducted two more Pawar 
haters: Vilas Muttemwar 
and Suresh Kalmadi. 

Though many will be sur¬ 
prised to ieam that Kal¬ 
madi is opposed to Sha¬ 
rad Pawar, but it’s a fact 
that over the past several 
months the two leaders 
from Maharashtra have 
been moving apart. In 
fact, Suresh Kalmadi was 
given a berth in the Union 
Cabinet only after the 
Prime Minister was dead 
sure that he had deserted 
his one-time mentor. 

Pawar-baiters also 
dominate the Congress 
party organisation. The¬ 
re’s V.N. Gadgil, the 
AlCC spokesman to 
begin with. General secre¬ 
tary Sushil Kumar Shin- 
de is not really hostile to Pawar 
though he cannot be counted upon to 
defend the former Maharashtra chief 
minister in party meetings. What's 
more, Rao has assured Sudhakarrao 
Naik, who recently resigned as the 
Himachal Pradesh Governor and a rival 
of Pawar in Maharashtra politics, that he 
would be given a key party post cither in 
Delhi or Bombay. 

And it’s not that Rao has only promot¬ 
ed people hostile to Pawar. The PM has 
taken care to see to it that the Maratha 


supremo's loyalists are kept out of 
power. Pawar had wanted two of his 
men — Bhubaneshwar Kalita (Assam) 
and P.C. Chacko (Kerala) — to be 
accommodated in the ministry in the rec¬ 
ent reshuffle. But his request went 
unheeded. 

Now there is talk of making Sharad 
Pawar either the vice-chairman of the 
Planning Commission or a general secre¬ 
tary of the AlCC. Both Narasimha Rao 
and Pranab Mukherjee, the present vice- 
chairman of the Planning Commission, 
will see to it that Pawar doesn’t get the 
former job. Reason, the chief of the Plan¬ 
ning Commission has considerable 


Narasimha Rao has not only 
promoted people hostile to 
Sharad Pawar (above). The 
Prime Minister has taken 
care to see to it that the 
Maratha supremo’s loyalists 
are also kept out of power 


clout among chief ministers and Rao sur¬ 
ely wouldn't like Pawar to gamer sup¬ 
port in the slates. 

The PM would be more happy to 
make Sharad Pawar a general secretary 
of the AlCC. But the former Maha¬ 
rashtra CM is likely to turn down any 
such offers since this is a demotion for a 
man who was in the running for the 
prime ministership. 

The recent developments have under¬ 
standably upset Sharad Pawar. He met 
Rajesh Pilot a few weeks back to voiefe 
his displeasure with the Prime Mini¬ 
ster’s style of functioning. Pawar’s 
game plan now seems to be to join up 


with other Congress leaders who are 
unhappy and mount pressure on Nara¬ 
simha Rao to rehabilitate him and his 
men. The Maharashtra leader knows 
that the Prime Minister often gives in to 
pressure tactics and may be, Rao would 
give him an assignment befitting his 
stature. 

But one thing is certain: Sharad 
Pawar will not quit the Congress like 
Aijun Singh and N.D. Tiwari. If he has 
to fight Narasimha Rao, he will do so 
from within the party. • 
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POLITICS 


LOSS OF FACE 

The BJP government in Gujarat survives a rebellion but the party’s 
image will never be the same again 


ilA flfhcn the Bharatiya Jana- 
Party (BJP) MR 
Shankersinh Vaghcla, 
raised the banner of 
W mm revolt against Keshub- 
hai Patel, the BJPehief minister of Guja¬ 
rat, he made one point for sure: that the 
BJP was no different fiom other 
parties. 

For years, the party's 
leadership and followers 
had been telling the 
people, through an 
orchestrated campaign, 
that the right-wing BJP 
had a political culture of 
its own based on iron dis¬ 
cipline and a unity of pur¬ 
pose, matched perhaps 
only by left-wing commu¬ 
nists. And that culture, 
they proudly claimed, 
was vastly different from 
those of the Congress, 

Janata Dal or other centr¬ 
ist players who had 
repeatedly let the electorate 
by their continual infighting. But the 
events in Gujarat over the last fortnight 
blurred that distinction for ever. 

At one point, it seemed that the state's 
BJP government might be wrecked as 
the chances of a patch-up between the 
rebels led by Vaghela and those loyal to 
chief minister Patel appeared remote. In 
state capital Ahmedabad, speculation 
was rife that the Congress may extend 
support to the Vaghela faction in the 
state Assembly, thus destablising the 
Patel ministry and embarrassing the 
BJP’s central leadership. 

Indeed, the crisis had deepened as far 
as that, and BJP president L.K. Advani 
and veteran leader A.B. Vajpayee had to 
muster all their persuasive skills to 
broker an accq^table deal. It took end¬ 
less hours of negotiations and tactful 
mediation by these party veterans to 
effect a truce between the warring 
groups. It was a last-minute understan¬ 
ding, arrived at only days before the con¬ 


fidence motion ordered by Governor 
Naresh Chandra, that staved off the 
Patel ministry’s imminent collapse in 
the slate Assembly. 

But Vaghela extracted his pound of 
flesh. It was agreed that Keshubhai Patel 
would step down and the party would 
find a new chief minister. And, in return, 
Vaghela wou ld direct his followers 
in the slate Assem¬ 
bly to vote in favour of 
the Patel ministry when 
the confidence motion 
was put to vole. 


And that’s how it happened on 7 
October. 

Aftei nearly a fortnight’s intense poli¬ 
ticking and horse-trading, Keshubhai 
Patel won the vote of confidence on the 
floor of the House by 122 votes to 46. 
All the 121 BJP MLAs and one Indepen¬ 
dent member voted for she motion, 
while all the 45 Congress members and 
one Independent voted against. The 
ministry survived, the BJP was .spared a 
crushing humiliation, but the entire epi¬ 
sode left a bad taste in the mouth. 



LK. Advani (left) and Atal BehariValpasfee: they had to nnisleraH their persuasive skil 
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W hat did Vaghcla want? He demand¬ 
ed a change of leadership, forma¬ 
tion of a new ministry, adequate repre¬ 
sentation for his followers in it, fresh 
appointments to state boards and corpt)- 
rations, and the revocation of his expul¬ 
sion from the party. His grouse was that 
the ministry and key slots in the admi¬ 
nistration were being monopolised by 
Patel's men, leaving hrs camp-followers 
out in the cold. 

The rebellion was launched by the 
Vaghcla camp against what it described 
as the autocratic functioning of the mini¬ 
stry The dissidents, who, on 24 Septem¬ 
ber, held a special convention presided 
over by the former mayo? of Ahmed«'i- 
bad, Gopal Solanki, demanded the 
ouster of Narendra Modi from the post 
of general secretary, besides seeking the 
appointment of new chairmen to various 
boards and corporations. The dissidents 
complained that they were being ignor¬ 
ed by the Patel coterie. In fact, Vaghela 
himself fretted over being sidelined. 


This act of defiance provoked sharp 
reactions from the party. After the con¬ 
vention, the president of the slate BJP, 
Kashi ram Rana, su spended about eight 
dissidents for six years. A week earlier, 
he had suspended 11 other leaders. 

The party offensive had begun soon 
after the initial signs of a stir were notic¬ 
ed at a meet on 17 September that accus¬ 
ed the parly leadership of nepotism and 
corruption. The disaffected lot banded 
themselves in a group they named the 
Paksha Bachao Abhiyan Samiti. 

These rumblings ol protest compell¬ 
ed K.L. Sharma, and Pramod Mahajan, 
both party general secretaries, to 
descend on Gandhinagar to sort out the 
issue. Initially, Sharma, in charge of 
Gujarat affairs, made light of the dissi- 
dence, but a determined Vaghela mobili¬ 
sed his supporters and prepared for a 
showdown. The dissidents held night¬ 
long meetings at Vasnia Mahadev near 
Gandhinagttr, while senior BJP leaders 
looked on in utter disbelief. 



Keshubhai Patel, who was at the time 
wooing NRls in the USA U) iinesi in the 
state, had to cut short his tour and rush 
home. Patel riled at Vaghe’a's demand 
that he must resign At an emergen^ v ! 
meeting of the state Cabinet, the iiukkI [ 
was to fight it out. Only 6.S Ml.As | 
reportedly attended the legislatois' meet | 
despite a whip issued on I October | 
Meanwhile, Vaghela went underground I 
with his supporters, without deelaiing | 
how many MLAs were on his side 1 
The party still imagined that the rebel | 
lion could be crushed. After all, the | 



In a bid to extract his pound 
of flesh, Shankersinh 
Vagheia persuaded senior 
party leaders to agree to the 
ouster of CM Keshubhai 
Patel. And, in return, 
Vaghela promised to direct 
his followers to vote for the 
Patel ministiy at the 
confidence motion 


BJP’s lop leadership hadn’t encountered 
dissidence of this scale ever before. 
Soon, there was news that Vaghela had 
been suspended. Interestingly, K.L. 
Sharma, who came to Ahmedabad for 
trouble-shooting, did not know about it. 
It was Kashiram Rana who announced 
that L.K. Advani had told him over 
phone that Vaghela had been suspended. 
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POLITICS 


Vaghela’s actions had clearly drawn 
the battle lines, and the supporters of 
Patel were enraged to the point of resort¬ 
ing to violence. They attacked the luxu^ 
ry bus carrying dissident MLAs from 
Gandhinagar. Four MLAs, the deputy 
superintendent of police of Mansa and 
his driver were injured. 

Vaghcla supporters alleged that the 
attack was a manifestation of the Keshu- 
bhai Patel group’s desperation. The 
attackers were apparently led by the par¬ 
ty MP from Mehsana, Dr A K. Patel, the 
health minister, Nitin Patel, the roads 
and building minister, Savji Korat, and 
the party whip, Bharat Barot. 

But Vaghcla proved a hard nut to 
crack. On J October, he outmanoeuvred 


leadership had ruled out further dialo¬ 
gue with Vaghela, Mahajan continued 
his efforts at a rapprochement, 

M eanwhile, in an interesting twist to 
the proceedings, Narendra Modi 
resigned as general secretary of BJP's 
Gujarat unit, on 28 September, and the 
slate BJP chief Kashiram Rana accepted 
his resignation. Modi’s resignation was 
one of the demands of the Vaghela 
camp, which charged that Modi acted as 
‘super’ chief minister. Modi’s resigna¬ 
tion indicated that the party was 
relenting. 

BJP president L.K. Advani, who 
came to defuse the crisis, invited dissi¬ 
dent MLAs to return to the party fold. 



Narendra Modi (middle): forced to quit hb party post 


Patel and his loyalists m a surprise 
move. That day, he chartered a flight of a 
private airline and flew as many as 51 
MLAs (47 BJP MLAs and four Indepen¬ 
dents ) to the tamous tourist resort of Kha- 
juruho, in Madhya Pradesh. 

I he airlift, code named Papa Delta, 
smacked of a secret mission and was 
Vaghela's answer to the Patel group’s 
violent attempts to whisk away the 
rebels. The move was kept a well- 
guarded secret till the dissidents actually 
landed up at Khajuraho. Fiven the airport 
authorities did not know for whom the 
chartered plane had arrived from 
Bombay 

Vaghela, however, remained where 
the action was. While the 51 MLAs 
lelaxed in the luxuiy of the five-star 
Chandela Hotel in Khajuraho, Vaghela 
was busy holding talks wdth party obser¬ 
ver and trouble-shooter Pramod Maha¬ 
jan, who invited Vaghela back to the 
fold. The rebel leader, however, spumed 
he offer. And even though the BJP 


admitting that the crisis had tarnished 
the party’s image. Advani also accused 
the Congress of trying to topple the 
government. He also made it clear that 
the BJP wouldn’t let the Congress bene¬ 
fit from the party’s internal crisis. And, 
in the end, Advani’s words came true as 
all the BJP MLAs voted for the govern¬ 
ment, giving the Congress no opportuni¬ 
ty to fish in troubled waters. 

But it was, in a way, a pyrrhic victory 
won after internecine fights and much ill- 
will that tarnished the BJP’s image and 
credibility. All this within just six 
months of nding to power in a state 
where the party notched up a two-thirds 
majority in the Assembly polls. 

It was, therefore, quite a down slide 
for the party. To be fair to the dissidetiis, 
it must be said that they had given 
enough indications of mounting disen¬ 
chantment with the autocratic ways of 
Narendra Modi in party affairs even 
before the polls. But the party’s central 
leadership tried to smother the tide of dis¬ 


affection by deciding against letting any 
BJP MP contest the Assembly elections. 
And Vaghela interpreted this as a delibe¬ 
rate attempt on the part ot the leadership 
to deny him the chief ministership. 

Vaghela was also angered when he 
was denied a say in the matter of appoint¬ 
ments to various state boards and corpo¬ 
rations. Despite the rumblings, the sudd¬ 
en crisis that gripped the party in the 
state revealed the BJP high command’s 
failure to feel the pulse of its state-level 
leaders. It was as if no intelligence 
reports reached the central leaders. Or, it 
could well be that they did not take the 
protests seriously. 

Surprisingly, Keshubhai Patel left on 
a 25-day long tour to the UK and the 
USA just after finalising the appoint¬ 
ments to 42 state boards and corpora¬ 
tions when dissidence gathered steam. 
The BJP central leaders stoked the fire 
by treating it as a local issue. It was, 
thus, a crisis that the party could have 
avoided with some judicious handling. 

W hat’s more, the crisis hasn’t quite 
blown over. Although the govern¬ 
ment has survived, the leadership pro¬ 
blem in Gujarat is far from over. Soon 
after Patel won the confidence motion, 
his supporters flexed their muscles, say¬ 
ing that they wouldn’t agree to their 
leader’s removal from the chief 
ministership. 

This was evident when Patel’s sup¬ 
porters gheraoed Atal Behari Vajpayee 
on 7 October, when the senior BJP 
leader was about to leave for New Delhi, 
protesting against the possible change at 
the top. It was thus clear that all was not 
well within the party, even after the 
compromise. 

The party’s central leadership appear¬ 
ed to be at a loss regarding the ways to 
tackle the Patel lobby’s renewed intran¬ 
sigence. Although it had earlier promis¬ 
ed to have the new chief minister elected 
by the legislature party soon after the 
vote of confidence, it decided, on 9 Octo¬ 
ber, to postpone the exercise indefinitely. 

Meanwhile, Vajpayee has been asked 
by the BJP’s central parliamentary 
board to oversee the election of a new 
leader. He bos summoned both Patel and 
Vaghela to Delhi for a fresh round of 
UiIIa And after that, he is expected to 
mcc^ the MLAs again to work out a final 
solution to the problem. 

But even if the crisis is resolved, the 
image of the BJP will never be the same 
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Off with their heads 

UP bureaucrats face the wrath of chief minister Mayawati 


T he ills suffered by bureaucracy are 
pretty much in the news these days. 
And ever since Mayawati became 
chief minister, officials in Uttar 
Pradesh have not been spared cither. 

In just over 100 days of rule, Mayawa¬ 
ti has ef fected a record number of trans¬ 
fers of senior officials, a high-handed 
attitude that has prompted the 
bureaucrats to join hands to flay the 
•Mayawati government. 

After issuing what amounted to mass 
transfer orders to district magistrates, 
commissioners, superintendents and 
inspectors-general of police, chief engi¬ 
neers and doctors all over the state, the 
chief minister shifted her fo<'us to Bri- 
jendra Sahay, demanding 
that he vacate the official 
residence he used to occu¬ 
py as chief secretary. 

There were more 
shocks in store, in a move 
unprecedented in the his¬ 
tory of the state, the chief 
minister decided to demo¬ 
te the state's most senior- 
most IAS off icier, Sur- 
endra Mohan, from the 
key position of chairman. 

Board of Revenue to the 
relatively junior position 
of director of the Admi¬ 
nistrative Training Insti¬ 
tute in Nainital on the sup¬ 
posed accusation of 
"[)oor performance of the 
Board'\ 

Surendra Mohan, who 
is also the president of the 
UP IAS Association, has 
decided to fight back. He has put for¬ 
ward his case to the Central Administra¬ 
tive Tribunal (CAT) in which he con¬ 
tends that he is being penalised for tak¬ 
ing up the cause of other members of his 
a.ssociation, who were victims of 
Mayawati’s transfer-order spree. In his 
application to CAT, Mohan added that 
his new pay scale is between Rs 
5,7()0-Rs 6,900, which is below his.pre- 
vious job’s basic pay of Rs 8,000, 
Mohan was successful in getting a ‘stay’ 
order on his transfer. 

It was the ad hoc nature of the trans¬ 


fers that most irked the bureaucrats. 
"Kven if you wish to award a certain 
punishment to anyone or evict someone 
from official premises," says Mohan, "a 
certain procedure needs to be followed. 
But here rules and procedures were just 
thrown to the wind. So what the IAS 
Association resolved is to seek restora¬ 
tion of the rule of the law." 

But the reaction to this official defian¬ 
ce was swift. Mayawati, who was away 
wooing the Buddhist pilgrim trade in the 
Far East at the time that Mohan made his 
•appeal before the CAT, chose to hit back 
through chief secretary Mata Prasad, a 
Kanshi Ram appointee, who w^as calling 
the shots in her absence. 


An unprecedented number 
of ariUtraiy transfer 
orders Issued to the 
senfermost IAS officers in 
the state has prompted 
them to protest against 
the high-handed attitiide 
of Mayawati 


Prasad told Mohan: "You may have 
got a slay order, but the government 
dws not recogni.se you as chairman, 
Board of Revenue." Mohan was in fact 
prevented from entering his old office, 
his telephone di.sconnected and his offi¬ 
cial vehicle withdrawn. 

In res|^)nse, Mohan has moved ano¬ 
ther application stating all these facts 
before the CAT. The tribunal held that, 
"There was no need for any furlherclassi- 
ficalion of the earlier order; and any sub¬ 
sequent steps of the respondents to nulli¬ 
fy the tribunal's orders may amount to 
contempt." 

However, despite the clear-cut 
order, the 

Mayawati government- 
sptmsored candidate, 
Desh Raj Singh, refused 
to abdicate the post of the 
chairman of the Board of 
Revenue. When Mohan’s 
attempts to occupy his 
former office on 6 Octo¬ 
ber failed, he settled in an 
adjoining rcxmi and 
resumed his duties, claim¬ 
ing that the court had 
authorised him to do so. 
On the fallowing day, 
policemen on duty physi¬ 
cally prevented Mohan 
from entering the office. 

So a peculiar situation 
has arisen in which there 
arc actually two chairm¬ 
en of the Board of Reve¬ 
nue. While the IAS 
Association convened an extraordinary 
general meeting in Lucknow last week 
to decide on a future course of action, 
what many fear is that the recent develop¬ 
ments could ‘divide’ the otherwise 
closely-knit family of bureaucrats. 
"Even though it was a small coterie of 
bureaucrats who believed in being, com¬ 
mitted to political masters rather than to 
institutions or systems, this was a dange¬ 
rous trend, which we must arrest at all 
costs," remarked a young IAS officer. • 
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UPDATE 


Divided they stand 


The JKLF in Kashmir 
splits as efforts are 
made to dislodge 
Yasin Malik 


I t was an invitation that no journal¬ 
ist in Srinagar could have turned 
down. Yasin Malik, the Jammu 
and Kashmir Liberation Front 
(JKLF) chief, was to address a 
press conference on 19 September at the 
Hazratbal shrine. With the central 
government keen to hold elections in the 
Valley by the end of this year, perhaps 
Malik was going to make some dramatic 
announcements. 

But as reporters turned out in full 
strength in Hazratbal at the appointed 
hour, there was no sign of Yasin Malik. 
Instead, Shabir Sidiqui, the former 
JKLF publicity chief, emerged from 
within the shrine surrounded by over a 
dozen gun-toting bodyguards to make 
an even dramatic proclamation: Malik 
was being removed from his position 
and the political body of the JKLF stood 
dissolved. In other words, Sidiqui had 
raised the banner of revolt against the 
present JKLF leadership. 

The next part of the press conference 
was taken up by Sidiqui’s diatribe again¬ 
st his boss. He accused Malik of being "a 
man without any commitment to the 
cause of aazadi" and criticised him for 
declaring a ceasefire with the security 
forces in return for small favours. 
Sidiqui declared that till a new political 
body was fonned, the command coun¬ 
cil, with Basharat Ahmad as its chief, 
will run the JKLF As for Ba.sharat, he 
promptly took charge and announced 
that from now on, JKLF cadres would 
resume attacks on the security forces. 
And, of course, he too did not let go of 
the opportunity to criticise Yasin Malik. 

Back in their offices to report the deve¬ 
lopment, the scribes were in for another 
shock. loyalists from the Malik camp 
turned up and threatened the journalists 
not to carry what Sidiqui had told them 
as "he had been expelled from the 
JKLF". Caught in the crossfire, 


YmIr Malik: In ths ilna of fire 
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the reporters decided that 
perhaps it would be belter 
to leave the warring fac¬ 
tions to themselves. 

H owever, one thing 
was clear. The split 
in the JKLF, if it can be 
called that, was engineer¬ 
ed from across the bor¬ 
der. It is no secret that 
Amanullah Khan, the 
chairman of the JKLb" 
based in Pakistan- 
occupied Kashmir, was 
drifting away from Yasin 
Malik ever since the lat¬ 
ter was released from jail 
more than a year ago. It is 
no surprise then that 
Khan came down heavily 
on Malik on hearing of 
the revolt within the 
JKLF. He even accused 
Yasin of sabotaging unity 



Shabir SIdlqui (third from left) announcing the formation of a parallel JKLF: dividing the party 


efforts among the various militant 
groups in the Valley by his dictatorial 
functioning. 'This kind of behaviour has 
given rise to many important questions 
pertaining to you,’' Khan wrote in a let¬ 
ter to Malik. 

In the lengthy missive, Amanullah 
Khan advised Malik to consult other 
senior JKLF leaders like Javed Mir and 
Shabir Sidiqui while taking important 
decisions. What’s more, the JKLF chair¬ 
man also gave Malik a 10-point "guide- 
note" to be followed ui "keep the image 
of the party intact" 

But just when it seemed that Yasin 
Malik was on his way out, his supporters 
rallied behind him. Prominent among 
them was Javed Mir. Describing the 
appointment of Shabir Sidiqui as party 
president as "childish", Mir said that he 
would not allow a division in the "organi¬ 
sation which he loved more than his life ” 
Nevertheless, Mir adopted a cautious 
approach and said that he was willing to 
negotiate peace between the two warr¬ 
ing groups. 

There was more support for Yasin 
Malik forthcoming. The All Party Hurri- 
yat Conference (APHC), a conglomera¬ 
te of 34 political and religious groups, 
recognised Malik as lln' Icadci of the 
"real" JKLF. The /\PiiC'. in a statement 
issued after its e\ecuti\c members dis¬ 
cussed the crisis in the JKLF, accused 
the Government of India of "engineer¬ 
ing the revolt against Yasin Malik. The 
government does not want to see a 
united political platform in Ka.shmir and 


is fomenting trouble through its agents", 
the Hurriyat statement noted. 

The Hurriyat support for Malik was 
unexpected because the two have not 
been on the best of terms. In fact, Yasin 
Malik had pulled out of the APHC in 
August last year when the latter had criti¬ 
cised him for observing a hunger strike 
in protest against the presence of securi¬ 
ty bunkers around Hazraibal. The JKLF 
had rejoined the platfonn only two 
months back. 


F rom what Shabir Sidiqui has been 
saying these days it is clear that his 
main grouse against Malik is that he was 
going soft over the question of aazadi 



AnamilMi Khali: Um MM tohliNl the 
spilt? 


for the Kashmiris and was even veering 
round to the idea that perhaps, elections 
would solve part of the Kashmir 
problem. 

The ceasefire allegedly agreed to by 
Malik was another bone of contention. 
"By stopping his boys to fight the securi¬ 
ty forces, Yasin Malik has betrayed the 
Kajihmiris. Let him come before the 
people and prove his credentials," chal¬ 
lenged Basharat Ahmad, the chief com¬ 
mander of the Sidiqui faction. 

But Yasin Malik's supporters have 
their own explanation for the ceasefire. 
"We have not shunned the gun," says 
Altaf Qadri, adding, "We wanted to give 
the Centre a chance to find a settlement 
to the Kashmir dispute." 

As far as elections are concerned, 
Qadri said that it is wrong to assume that 
the JKLF would take part in it. "The 
Government of India has been selling 
the idea to the people and some western 
countries that the JKLF is ready to parti¬ 
cipate in the elections. And when it 
found that the JKLF leadership is firmly 
stuck to its demand of aazadi, the 
government encouraged a split in the par¬ 
ty through some agents," Qadri pointed 
out. 

Meanwhile, the Sidiqui group has 
started hitting out on its own And the 
birth of one more militani outfit wall 
only add to the problems of the Centre, 
which is desperately trying to push 
through Assembly polls in Jammu and 
Kashmir. • 
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FOLLOW-UP 



Vaarappan (right) with his hrother Arlunan at their hldaoiit 


LOSING THE TRAIL 


Clearly, any clues that the three could 
have provided would have been of 
immense help. Because, despite the 
most intensive manhunt ever launched 
in the country, Veerappan’s familiarity 
with the rugged terrain that spans across 
the borders of Karnataka and Tamil 
Nadu has helped him elude the police for¬ 
ces of both the states. 

In fact, the only time when the combi¬ 
ned forces had got the upper hand in 
their five-year hunt for the outlaw was in 
last December. Veerappan had abducted 
deputy superinleiidenl of police Chidam- 
baranathan with two of his relatives and 
had held tliem hostage. But his attempts 
to negotiate a deal with the police from 
the depths of the dense forests that bor¬ 
der Tamil Nadu and Karnataka had end¬ 
ed in the arrest of his brother, Aijunan. 
Ayyan Dorai and Rangaswamy had 
themselves surrendered. 

With all three of his trusted associates 
behind bars and his gang reduced to 


T hose who have come face to 
face with him and tried to 
match their wits against his, 
have seldom returned alive. 
And those who have been pur¬ 
suing him all these years have realised to 
their growing vexation that for all the 
official facilities at their disposal, Vee¬ 
rappan's superior guile has all but foxed 
them. And as the hunt for the dreaded 
sandalwood smuggler intensifies, .so 
does his growing mistique: his ability to 
slip almost effortlessly through the most 
elaborate of dragnets. 

It was in this scenario that the Karnata¬ 
ka Police wiested a tactical advantage 
when last month it managed to get Vee¬ 
rappan’s brother Aijunan and two of his 
other associates, Ayyan Dorai and 
Rangaswamy, transferred into its custo¬ 
dy from that of the Tamil Nadu Police. 

But the chance came and went. 
Within a few hours after the three had 
been handed over, they com- 


The hunt for notorious 
smuggler Veerappan 
suffers a setback 
following the death of 
three of his close 
associates in police 
custody 


mitted suicide by consuming poison. 
That this was a severe setback was evi¬ 
dent from Shankar Bidari’s, commander 
of the Karnataka Special Task Force 
(STF), comment, "We had wanted them 
in our custody since we had hoped that 
interrogating them would yield vital 
information on Veerappan’s move¬ 
ments, modus operandi and support 
systems." 
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merely a couple of members, the authori¬ 
ties were certain that it was just a matter 
of time before they could get Veerappan. 

B ut in all their misplaced optimism. 

the authorities had never accounted 
for the hold that Veerappan had over the 
village folk who lived inside the forests. 
For. many of them who had benefited 
from Veerappan’s lawless ways continu¬ 
ed to act as conduits of information as 
well as food and ammunition. 

Elsewhere, it is through sheer terror 
that he has exercised con¬ 
trol. About a couple of 
months ago, he and his 
gang had descended on 
Punjanur village and start¬ 
ed firing indiscriminate¬ 
ly. Veerappan’s grouse 
was that the villagers of 
Punjanur had helped the 
Karnataka STF to arrest 
his wife, Muttulakshmi. 

With fear of such brutal 
reprisals, most of these 
villagers have been under¬ 
standably reluctant to 
cooperate with the police. 

Under such circumstan¬ 
ces, it was imperative that 
the Karnataka Police got 
an opportunity to interro¬ 
gate Arjunan and the two 
associates of Veerappan. 

But their suicide has not 
only ensured that the poli¬ 
ce wouldn’t be able to 
extract any information 
about Veerappan’s whe¬ 
reabouts but have also raised awkward 
questions for the Karnataka Police. Putt¬ 
ing the entire thing in perspective was 
Walter Dawaram. additional director- 
general of police, Tamil Nadu: "It is 
very strange. They (Arjunan and the two 
others) were pretty safe with us for over 
nine months.' 

And strange it certainly is. 

For, the sequence of events leading to 
the deaths suggests, if nothing else, 
more than mere ineptitude. On 26 Sep¬ 
tember, Aijunan, Ayyan Dorai and 
Rangaswamy were produced before 
Justice S.R. Venkatesh Murthy of the 
designated TADA court in Mysore. On 
the STF’s request, he remand^ them to 
police custody for a period of ten days 
for interrogation. 

The STF decided to take the three to 
the Male Mahadeshwara Hills from 
where the hunt for Veerappan is being 
monitored. But fearing an attack from 


Veerappan to rescue his brother and 
associates, the Mysore police asked the 
STF at the M M Hills to send over an 
escorted security van. Till the time these 
arrived, the trio were kept at the Mysore 
jail. 

About half-an-hour from midnight, 
the escort party left Mysore with Aiju¬ 
nan, Ayyan Dorai and Rangaswamy 
inside the van. An hour-and-a-half later, 
policemen sitting in the tront heard cries 
of pain from within and realised that the 
three had consumed poison. They were 


rushed to the hospital but by then it was 
clear that nothing much could be done to 
save them. 

According to initial police reports, 
Aijunan and his friends had swallowed 
cyanide capsules. But whatever they 
may have consumed, the question was 
from where did they get the cyanide cap¬ 
sules in the first place? And more 
importantly, why didn’t the police sear¬ 
ch them thoroughly before taking them 
into custody? Pertinent as these ques¬ 
tions are, the Karnataka Police have 
maintained a rather intriguing silence 
even two weeks after the incident. 

B ut while there is certainly more to 
the incident than meets the eye, the 
hunt for Veerappan has increasingly 
assumed dimensions of a psychologic^ 
tussle between the Kamat^a Police and 
the elusive outlaw. As one person who' 
has been following the Veerappan hunt 


commented, "Veerappan and his gang 
members fear the Karnataka Police 
much more than the famil Nadu Police. 
They probably thought they were going 
to die anyway and decided to lake the 
action themselves." 

Certainly a valid comment in the cir¬ 
cumstances because once in their 

clutches, the three could hardly have 
expected any mercy from the Karnataka 
Police. For, in their effort to nab Veerap¬ 
pan. it is the Karnataka cops who has suf¬ 
fered more humiliation at his hands 
than the Tamil 
Nadu STF. 

Aijunan had reason 
enough to take his life. It 
was he who was 
instrumental in the death 
of Srinivas, one of the 
most respected forest offi¬ 
cers, three years ago. Pre¬ 
tending to have refonned 
and with the false promi¬ 
se of leading him to Vee¬ 
rappan, Aijunan had lur¬ 
ed the unsuspecting IFS 
officer deep into the fore¬ 
st where he was brutally 
tortured tc death. 

Now, the equation has 
once again changed. The 
flicker of hope the arrests 
had raised has been 
dashed, at least for the 
moment. And though the 
Karnataka government 
has initiated a judicial 
enquiry into the deaths, it 
will surely follow its own 
circuitous course. However, 

home minister P.G.R. Sindhia has claim¬ 
ed that the central government has agre¬ 
ed to depute the army to track down 
Veerappan. 

But whether the army’s resources are 
utilised or not, what is more likely is an 
attack on the STF by Veerappan and his 
men. As the stale home 

minister himself commented, "There arc 
possibilities that he might strike back 
and the police force has been geared up 
to face the challenge. We have declared 
war on him now." 

But that is hardly going to deter Vee¬ 
rappan. Cunning that he is, he has time 
and again made a mockery of the strong¬ 
est contingents that have been deployed 
to track him down. And if his previous 
attacks are any indication, Veerappan is 
sure to strike back and avenge his bro¬ 
ther’s death. • 



Shankar Bidari, leader of the Karnataka STF, 
admitted that the death of Aijunan and two 
others was a big loss for them. "Wecould have 
interrogated them and got vital infonnation 
about Veerappan," he said 
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NEWSBEA 



Target: 

Jayalalitha 

The Centre gets the income tax department to 
fix the Tamil Nadu chief minister 


E verything seems to be going 
wrong these days for Tamil 
Nadu chief minister Jayalali¬ 
tha. The enforcement direc- 
t(>rate has made out cases 
against the family of her close aide, 
Sasikala, wnile the income tax (IT) 
depart ment is in the prcKess of enquiring 
exactly how much was spent at the marri¬ 
age of Jayalalitha’s foster son, V.N. 
Sudhakaran. And with Subramaniam 
Swam>, the Janata Party leader, still pur¬ 
suing the corruption charges against the 
Tamil Nadu CM, Jayalalitha is indeed in 
trouble. What’s more, there are reasons 
to suspect that the offensive against 
Jayalalitha has the blessing of the Con¬ 
gress government at the Centre. 

Last fortnight, in a swift move, the 
enforcement directorate arrested V. 
Bhaskaran, managing director of JJ TV, 
who is also the eldei brother of Sudhaka¬ 
ran and nephew of Sasikala, for viola¬ 
tion of the Foreign Exchange Regula¬ 
tion Act (FERA). 

This is the first time that a 
close relative of the chief 
minister’s aide has been 
arrested by the enforce¬ 
ment directorate, which 
is also investigating the 
other directors of JJ TV, 
including Sasikala and 
V.N. Sudhakaran. 

It may be recalled that 
the two brothers, Bhaska¬ 
ran and Dinakaran, play¬ 
ed a key role at the wedd¬ 
ing of Sudhakatan and 
they were entrusted with 
the job of receiving the 
VVIP guests by Jayalali¬ 
tha. The enforcement 
directorate had 


earlier summoned Dinakaran for ques¬ 
tioning. Dinakaran had appealed to the 
Madras High Court to squash the sum¬ 
mons order, but last week, the court 
rejected his plea. On the same day, the 
bail application of Bhaskaran was also 
dismissed by the additional chief metro¬ 
politan magistrate. The magistrate said 
that the charges levelled against him 
were quite serious and could possibly 
harm the nation’s economy. 

All this is not encouraging news for 
the AIADMK. In fact, with the investiga¬ 
tions against the three brothers and their 
aunt Sasikala gathering momentum, 
there is panic in the party. What’s more, 
the CBI has also speeded up its enquiry 
into the murderous attack on advocate 
K. Vijayan in 1994 allegedly by the 
AIADMK. A senior minister in the 
Jayalalitha ministry is under CBI scruti¬ 
ny for his role in the attack. 

And that’s not all. The chief minister 
and another minister were censured by 



the Supreme Court recently in a case rela¬ 
ting to the unauthorised construction of 
a multi-storeyed hotel in Kodaikanal. 


B ut the one issue which is giving 
Jayalalitha sleepless nights relates to 
the expenses incurred at the wedding of 
Sudhakaran. Apparently, crores of 
rupees were spent and the income tax 
authorities are already making discreet 
enquiries. 

Jayalalitha, of course, 
has charged her political 
opponents with raking up 
the issue to malign her. 
She has said that she 
would produce all 
accounts before the 
appropriate authorities. 

But the IT authorities 
are leaving no stones 
unturned to make out a 
case against the Tamil 
Naduchief minister. They 
have questioned almost 
everyone who had been 
involved with the marria¬ 
ge ceremony: contrac¬ 
tors, caterers, electricia¬ 
ns, artistes and suppliers. 
T wo leading film perso¬ 
nalities, music director 


Rainikant: gMng Jayalalttha a breather 
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was Rajnikant. 

In fact, Jayalalitha hud suspended 
R.M. Veerappan, a. former minister, 
from the primary membership of the 
AIADMK, for associating himself with 
Rajnikant. Veerappan was identified as 
a tacit supporter of Rajnikant, who was 
making silent moves to build him up as a 
counter force to Jayalalitha. He was 
dropped from the Cabinet twice, the 
second time recently amid a raging con¬ 
troversy that he had failed to rebut Raj- 
nikant's criticism of the bomb culture 
prevailing in Tamil Nadu. A day before 
he was expelled from the AIADMK, 
Veerappan had said at a public function: 
"Rajnikant is a great force. His entry into 
politics is a must for the future." And 
members of a newly-formed Rajnikant 
Lawyers Forum went on a token fast to 
appeal to the Tamil superstar to enter 
politics and take on Jayalalitha "in order 
to provide a clean alternative to the pres¬ 
ent mess". 

But the superstar l^lied all hopes with 
his decision to keep away from politics 
for the time being. However, Rajnikant 
made it clear that he would continue 
opposing Jayalalitha. At a well-attended 
press conference in Madras where he 


Apparently, the income tax authorities have aboady 
questioned nuny peopie who were connedoil vvith the 
marriage of Jayalalitha’s foster son. The purpose was to 
get an idea of how much was spent on ^ceremoiqr 


A.R. Rahman and dancing star Prabhu - 
Deva, were also interrogated. Said a 
pee^ ed Jayalalitha: "They had perform¬ 
ed at the marriage reception without pay¬ 
ments and they are also being 
questioned." 

In fact, an angry Jayalalitha has alleg¬ 
ed that the income lax authorities were 
forcing the contractors and the suppliers 
to give false statements to the effect that 
they received crores of rupees for the ser¬ 
vices rendered. In a press note, the CM 
has reiterated that her family and that of 
Sivaji Ganesan (grandfather of the 
bride) were respectable and could 
account for every paise spent on the fami¬ 
ly function. Added Jayalalitha: "1 will 
not be cowed down by threats and 
witch-hunting." 

However, the income tax authorities 
have denied Jayalalilha’s charges. Said 
K. Subramanian, director of IT, Madras, 
"While it is true that the IT department 
has been making enquiries and examin¬ 
ing people who had rendered services* in 
connection with the marriage, the allega¬ 
tions of threat or coercion during exami¬ 
nations is totally false." 

But AIADMK party men were not to 
be pacified by such explanations. They 
were by now convinced that the Centre 
was using its agencies to embarrass their 


leader, who had ditched the Congress 
and had lied up with the Opposition 
National FTont recently. And as a mark 
of protest, AIADMK cadres attacked 
the offices of the All India Radio and 
squatted on the rail tracks in various par¬ 
ts of the state. An attempt was even 
made by AIADMK men to prevent a 
plane carrying Janata Parly leader Subra- 
maniam Swamy, Jayalalitha’s arch poli¬ 
tical rival, from landing at Madurai 
airport. 

I n such a gloomy atmosphere, the only 
good news for Jayalalitha is that Raj¬ 
nikant, the Tamil superstar, will not be 
entering politics — at least not now. For 
the past few months, Tamil Nadu's corri¬ 
dors of power were agog with rumours 
of the superstar's imminent enti'y into 
politics. And nearly ever>onc fell that if 
there w'as anyone who could match 
Jayalalitha’s charisma and popularity, it 


announced his plans not to enter politics, 
the Tamil superstar lashed out at the 
chief minister for "squandering away 
the goodwill of the people and misusing 
the popular mandate for self- 
aggrandizement". If her government 
was re-elected, "even God cannot save 
the people of the state", he said. 

Though his ardent fans and several 
Opposition leaders in Tamil Nadu felt 
let down by Rajnikant’s about-turn, 
those close to him say that the film star is 
still testing the waters. Congress(l) 
leaders say that Rajnikant is likely to 
launch his own party after the parliamen¬ 
tary polls. They also claim that the super- 
star will form an alliance with the Con¬ 
gress. If this turns out to be true, then 
Jayalalitha has a formidable challenge 
on her hands. • 
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THE BARS 


Delhi \s Tihar Jail notches up a shocking record 
of deaths in custody 


K uan Bedi may have renam 
cd It Tihai Ashram\ but 
the )uil IS hardly famous for 
Its congenial hospitality 
Quite the Icverse m fact 
Last week, a survey conducted by the 
National Human Rights Commission 
(NHRC) showed that Delhi recorded the 
highest number of deaths in custody dur¬ 
ing the Apiil 1994 to June 1995 period 
The report states that out of 75 deaths in 
judicial custexiy recorded all over India, 
46 look place in Delhi alone 
Surprisingly, neither Kiran Bcdi, who 
was inspector general (prisons) from 
May 1993 to Maj 1995, nor Shankar 
Sen, directoi general (investigations), 
are shocked by the NHRC figures 


Brutal behaviour 


How Tihar warders treat their prisoners 


Rajan Plllai: The most recent and 
perhaps the most sensational case 
of death In Tihar jail. The biscuit 
king died while in judicial custody 
on 7 July, 1995. Officially, his death 
has been attributed to an advanced 
stage of cirrhosis with internal 
haemorrahage. However, 
unofficially, medical negligence by 
the jail authorities has been alleged. 



Silin FIHal: i victim of negligence 


In addition, Charles Sobhraj, 
Tihar’s most notorious undertrial, 
has also filed a petition claiming 
that Pillai was abused, threatened 
and beaten up while in jail *He was 
asked for bribes, such as a Maruti 
car, and when he refused, he was 
stripped naked, thrown into a 
barrack and made to sweep the 
floor," Sobhraj told Sunday. ‘And 
when he complaimed of fever, the 
jail authorities just laughed at him." 

Pillai's case is'currentlylMing 
investigated by Justice Leila Seth, a 
former Chief Justice of the 
Himachal Pradesh High Court. 

Hal Knmnr: In September 1994, a 
30*year*old u’ndertrial was 
admitted to Tihar's jail No 4. Unable 
to pay the required bribes, he was 



"What do you expect'^" .asks Sen 
"Although the authorised accommoda¬ 
tion for Tihar is for 2,4(K) inmates, there 
are as many as 8,5(X) to 9,(XX) people in 
the jail. This, combined with a lack of 
medical facilities, increases the inciden¬ 
ce of death at Tihar 

"The quality of health-care at Tihar is 
far from satisfactory Also, the type of 
people who are there belong to the lowei 
classes and arc physically very weak," 
adds Kiran Bedi 

These arguments of the senior cops 
work until one recalls the tragic death of 
Rajan Pillai True, Pillai was not in the 
best of health when he was admitted to 
Tihar, but it is debatable whether he died 
of his illness or due to the negligence of 




Kumar’s ralativas: tailing a ilHfaraiittalt 

allegedly roughed up and told to 
sweep the floor. When he refused, 
his relatives allege, he was beaten 
up with ‘lathis’ and thrown into a 
solitary cell for three days. 

He was denied proper medical 
care initial^, but on the third di^ 
the jail officials had no choice but to 
call a doctor, Kumar went into a 
coma and died at the Oeen Dayal 
Upadhyay Hospital In Delhi. 'I 
cannot comment on the case as the 
matter is sub-judice," says Kiran 
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Bedi, who was then the IG prisons. 

Afay Kmnr: Although the 
23-year<old died in judicial 
custody, his relatives allege that 
Ajay succumbed to the beatings he 
received while in police custody. On 
5 June, 1995, Ajay was picked up by 
Delhi’s Darya Ganj police officials 
while he was eating his lunch with 
his father. The police claimed that 
they wanted to question him 
regarding a robbery at Ajay's place 
of work. 

"I saw Ajay two days later at the 
court," recalls his father. "He started 
weeping when he saw me and told 
me that the police had beaten him 
widi an iron rod. And when he still 
refused to confess, they hung him 
upside down and poured 
chilli-water down his nostrir In 
addition, Ajay's brother claims that 
he was also given electric shock on 
his elbows and backbone. • 


the jail authorities who denied him pro¬ 
per medical care in time. {See box.) 

Moreover, the lack of medical facilit¬ 
ies does not explain the deaths of all 
those prisoners who succumbed to third 
degree and other forms of torture inflict¬ 
ed on them either in Tihar or in police 
custody. "The most common form of tor¬ 
ture is usually a severe beating, often 
with a heavy instrument," says Sen. 
"And sometimes prompt medical atten¬ 
tion is denied, which leads to the priso¬ 
ner’s death." 

"Rajan Pillai is not an isolated case in 
Tihar," says Charles Sobhraj, who has 
been in the prison for over a decade. 
According to Sobhraj, the rich and the 
poor alike are asked for bribes, non¬ 
payment of which results in all kinds of 
torture. Sweeping the flcwrs, cutting off 
the electricity in the cells, stripping a pri¬ 
soner naked are just some of the exam¬ 
ples that he cites in a petition submitted 
to the Supreme Court. 

Moreover, Sobhraj also refers to a 
case where a stick dipped in chilli pow¬ 
der was shoved up a convict’s anus by 
his warder. All because the victim sefus- 
ed to ask his visiting relatives for money 
to bribe the warder. 


B ut when these cases result m death, 
they are often passed of! as vuicide 
or deaths caused by drug addiction. In 
the month of June, three such cases were 
reported. The jail authorities mainlained 
that the victims were either smack 
addicts or died due to ill-health. But the 
relatives of the victims have a diflereut 
tale to tell. 

"The post-mortem report shows there 
arc eight bruises on my brother's body," 
says Raj Kumar, whose brother Ajay 
was one ol the three who died in .lune. 
"And he was in perfect health when he 
was picked up by the police." 

It is to avoid such aspersions that the 
NHRC has recommended a medical exa 
minalion of the prisoners at the time of 
arrest. This may act as a deterrant, where 
sections 330 and 331 of the Indian Penal 
Code have obviously failed. (1'he two 
sections make it a "punishable offence if 
hurt or gricveous hurt is caused for 
exhorting inler alia any confession or 
information which ma> lead to the detec¬ 
tion of an offence".) 

"The reason why the police still resort 
to third degree, even though confessions 
before the police are not admissible as 
evidence in a court of law is ea.sy to 
explain," says Shankar Sen "Under .sec¬ 
tion 27 of the Evidence Act, any informa¬ 
tion that may lead to the disciwery ()f sto¬ 
len goods or the murder weapon isadmis 
sible in courts," he adds. 

But Kiran Bedi is not as keen to admit 
to such instances "1 can only lecall one 
or two deaths due to beatings or torture 
by jail officials during the Iw'o ycais that 
I was there These arc curicntly under 
investigation " Bedi goes on to add; "Do 
you know the jail manual allows us to 
whip prisoners'^ But we did not rcsfirt to 
such methods. During my tenure, 1 tried 
to make the system as transparent and 
open as possible." 

But Sobhraj disagrees. In his petition 
he states that fear of retaliation by the 
concerned officials and a lack of access 
to the Inquiry Officer without the presen¬ 
ce of jail officials defeats the transparen- 
c> of the system. 

However, Sobhraj’s petition is pend¬ 
ing before the court as most other peti¬ 
tions. "The NHRC is only a regulatory 
body. We can only recommend that the 
guilty officers be prosecuted," says Sen 
"After that it is up to the state administra 
lion to pursue the case." 

And so, the bruised and balteied body 
becomes just another statistic and yet 
another case pending m court • 

Prtym Baii^l/N0w Delhi 
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NEIGHBOURS 


I 


I t was reportedly the Sri Lankan 
Army’s hour of triumph. For the 
first time in its 12-ycar-old battle 
with the Liberation Tigers of 
Tamil Eelam (LTTE), the guerril¬ 
las were convincingly trounced in their 
own stronghold, the Jaffna peninsula. 
Even the statements issued from the 
l-TTE headquarters in London admitted 
that the loses were heavy: at least 150 
guerrillas had died in the fierce fighting 
that broke out on the morning of .1 Octo¬ 
ber. Government estimates, however 
put the LTFE casualty figure at 300. Fif¬ 
ty two soldiers were also kiHed in the 
operation 

But more important perhaps is the 
fact that the army had succeeded in cap¬ 
turing 25 sq krn of enemy territory — 
Achchuveli, Puttur, Vasavilan and 
Navakkeri — south of the Palaly Camp 
at the tip of the Jaffna peninsula. At least 
for the inorienl, Operation Black Thun¬ 
der Strike launched on 1 October one 
week aftei the government imposed cen¬ 
sorship on all military news, seemed to 
be living up to its lethal codename. 

As Operation Black Thunder Strike 
got underway, one thing became clear 
even in the haze of uncertainty: the 
LTTE appeared more vulnerable — 
both militarily and strategicaly — than 



TIGER BY THE TAIL 


Is the LTTE fighting a losing battle? 


ever before. And only once did the 
Tigers seem so helpless—during Opera- 
r»on Liberation in 1987, but then, the Sri 
Lankan Army was supported by the Indi¬ 
an Anny in that bid to capture Jaffna. 

"This is the first tunc after Operation 
Liberation that there is a serious attempt 
to take over Jaffna. Now the LTTE can 
turn to neither the government nor India 
to bail it out,” said a leader of a Tamil 
political party, adding, "No liberation 
movement can survive without the sup¬ 
port of acountiy.” 

The fact that the LTTE has lost such a 
large number of its cadres in the last few 
months must have dented its morale. On 
28 June alone, 280 LTTE fighters were 
killed when the army succcssfuly repuls¬ 
ed an attack on its detachment in 
Welioya in the north-east. 

But the damage inflicted by Opera¬ 


tion Black Thunder Strike has been grea¬ 
ter. "The Tigers have lost trained, expe¬ 
rienced fighters. All the dead bodies we 
have recovered are of cadres in their late 
20s and early 30s,” said military spokes¬ 
person Brigadier Sarath Munasinghe. 

Moreover, army intelligence reports 
claim that there is a lot of dissension 
within the LTTE after the recent rever¬ 
sals. Pottu Amman, the chief of the 
LTTE’s intelligence wing, has reported¬ 
ly been sacked by V. Prabhakaran, the 
LTTE chief. Amman is a senior leader 
of the guerrilla outfit who is said to have 
masterminded the assassinations of 
Rajiv Gandhi, Pramadasa and Gamini 
Dissanayake. 

B ut even as the Sri Lankan govern¬ 
ment gloated over the success of the 
army’s latest offensive, there were 


doubts whether the forces would keep 
up the pressure on the LTTE and push 
further up into Jaffna town. After all, the 
army had launched simihu* operations 
from its base in Palaly, captured a sizea¬ 
ble chunk of rebel territory, but had with¬ 
drawn some days later. This, say obser¬ 
vers, only reflect the Sri Lankan govem- 
njent’s desire to solve the problem 
across the table rather than in the battle 
field. The strategy then is to weaken the 
LTTE so that it is forced to come to the 
negotiating table. 

There is, of course, another reason 
why the army is hesitant to move into Jaf¬ 
fna town. Explains Air Marshal Harry 
Goonatilake, the retired Sri Lankan Air 
Force chief, "Any confrontation bet¬ 
ween the LTTE and the Sri Lankan 
Army in the heavily-populated Jaffna 
town will inevitably lead to a lot of civili- 
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It is now clear that President Chandrika 
Kumaratunga (above) is using the carrot 
and stick poiicy against the LTTL Even 
whiie the army is continuing its operations 
in the Jaffna peninsuia, she is keeping the 
options of a diaiogue open 


an casualties. And no government can 
afford to take this risk." 

But defence analysts say that the 
Chandrika regime >vould have taken this 
risk had it been sure of a victory in Jaff¬ 
na. Though the Sri Lankan Army is 
much superior to the LTTE both in 
terms of manpower and weaponry — 
the army has around one lakh troops to 
the LTTE’s estimated 17,000 cadres — 
the guerrillas have demonstrated in the 
past that they are a band of dedicated 
fighters. 

Take a look at the reverses that the 
army has suffered in the last couple of 
months. In its recent Voice of Tigers 
broadcast, immediately before Opera¬ 
tion Thunder Strike, the LTTE boasted 
of its successes since 19 April when the 
present phase of the war began — 1,384 
security personnel killed; 10 military 
and three police stations destroyed; 
three aircraft shot down and seven navy 
vessels sunk; one heavy tank blasted and 
seven armoured personnel carriers 
crippled. 

"The ratio of a guerrilla force to a con¬ 
ventional army is said to be 10:1. But the 
LTTE also has a sea and air arm. If you 


take the present cadre strength of the 
Tigers to be 17,000, then you need an 
army of 1.70 lakh which we don’t even 
have," said Air Marshal (retd) 
Goonetilake. 



LTTE Chief Prabhakaran: holding out 


"What has been done in the past is 
playing a numbers game with regard to 
the dead in the north-east war. If we go 
by the statistics given by the security for¬ 
ces, there would be nobody alive in 
these areas, whether they are the LTTE 
or not. No honest assessment of our 
weak points has been made," said Major 
General (retd) Lucky Algama, lashing 
out at the government’s lack of 
preparedness. 

Several others have also questioned 
the timing of the Jaffna offensive, especi¬ 
ally since the monsoon was just round' 
the comer. But political observers feel 
that the Kumaratunga regime, which 
had in the past promised to finish the war 
by the year end, could ill-afford not to 
launch the much-vaunted offensive. 

Said Goonatilake, "They are being 
dictated by a political timetable, instead 
of a milit^ timetable. Why can’t they 
launch the operation in March when 
they have seven months of dry months 
ahead of them. Servicemen are being 
used as fodder to achieve this timeta¬ 
ble." According to military analysts, the 
government forces could invade the area 
but cannot occupy it for long. And Ope- 
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NEIGHBOURS 



ration Fxap Forward, which was launch¬ 
ed in July this year, offers a ready exam¬ 
ple of how things could go disastrously 
wrong. 

In that operation, 10,000 soldiers mar¬ 
ched out of Palaly, meeting little or no 
resistance from the LTTFi, captured 78 
sq km of rebel territory and reached 
within six km of Jaffna town. But they 
had to retreat fast as they could not conso¬ 
lidate their defences. Besides, with the 
threat of LTTE suicide bombers loom¬ 
ing large, the forces arc at a constant dis¬ 
advantage as they do not know when or 
where the bombers would strike. 

ut military factors and strategies 
apart, human rights activists say 
that thousands of civilians would perish 
if a war were to break out in Jaffna. As it 
is, many civilians have been killed in the 
successive crossfire between the army 
and the LTTE. Observed Goonetilake, 
"This govemmment has not taken much 
trouble to protect civilian life so far." 

That is why the government has 
imposed a censorship on military news 
every time an operation has been launch¬ 
ed against tne LTTE. But then, horror 
incidents invariably filter out much to 
the Lankan govenment’s .embarras¬ 
sment. On 22 September, for instance, at 
least 42 school children were killed and 
200 people injured during heavy shell¬ 
ing on a school in Point Pedro. The inter- 


Though the Tigers have 
suffered heavy loses in the 
past few months, they are not 
to be underestimated. The 
LTTE has demonstrated in the 
past that K is capable of 
taking on the Sri Lankan Army 


national relief organisation, Medicins 
Sans Frontiers, which released the story 
in Paris, said that 15 of the children died 
on the way to the hospital. 

However, the LTTE claims thal the 
death loll was 71."A white flag was flut¬ 
tering on the roof of the school. Even 
from far one could identify it as a school. 
The plane which dropped three bombs 
could not have failed to identify that it 
was a school. This is not an isolated inci¬ 
dent but part of a series of cruel, indiscri¬ 
minate bombing and shelling of civilian 
population," said the Jaffna-based Con¬ 
federation of People’s Organisation in a 
letter to the President. 

This incident, along with the death of 
65 people in the bombing of a church in 
Navaly during Operation Leap Forward, 
has considerably eroded the govern¬ 
ment's credibility. And gradually, the 


people seem to be losing their faith in the 
present government. 

There is yet another fallout of the pres¬ 
ent war in Jaffna that’s worrying the 
government. Fearing the worst, people 
have begun to flee the area. An estimat¬ 
ed 2.83 lakh people have deserted their 
homes during the July offensive. And it 
is likely that this figure will go up to 4 
lakh once the army pushes into Jaffna. 
According to a military spokesman, 
there arc only 50 civilians living in the 
25 sq km area it has recently captured. 
All the others have fled. 

Clearly, the government is under tre¬ 
mendous pressure. Despite the intilial 
satbacks, the LTTE has mounted a psy¬ 
chological wafare and has made its inten¬ 
tion clear. A letter, for instance, in the lat¬ 
est issue of Viduthualai Puli gal (Libera¬ 
tion Tigers) carries a letter addressed to 
"Sister Chandrika" by a woman called 
Dhanu. The threat is chilling and can¬ 
did: "I learn that you are doing well till 
date. But me and my race stand on the 
brink of death every day...I realise that 
you are including yourself in the list of 
Rajiv Gandhi, Premadasa, Athulathmu- 
dali. Gamini Dissanayake, Ranjan Wije- 
ratne (all assassinated)..." 

If nothing else, the letter displays the 
spirit of the LTTE. • 

MInu Mn/Colombo 
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ARK THIS 


Say this for 
MarkTully, 
the former BBC 
correspondent, he may be 
an Englishman but his 
heart is certainly in India. 

Tully’s obsession with 
all things Indian 
continues even after 
quitting his high-profile 
job. Take, for instance, 
his latest offering, Fhe 
Heart Of India, which is 
about to hit the stands. 
Described as a ‘faction', 
the book is a collection of 
nine stories set in villages 
in UP. 

And if that isn’t enough 
news of the country, 

Tully is also working on a 
TV serial on the legacy of 
Christ, which is to be 
partly shot in India. 


Not neta, 

JUST 

ABHINETA 


ageing film 

stars start to fade away — 







Mailc Tully: In tha naws 


So, here’s one 
journalist who’s not 
content with simply 

reporting recent news — 
he delves into history as 
well. 


Testing TIME 


Sandeep 
Patil’s 
moment of glory has 
finally come. Even if it’s 
long after he hung up his 
pads. 

The former Test 
cricketer was visibly 
delighted—in fact, he 
was "thrilled" — when 
news that he is to succeed 
Ajit Wadekar as manager 
of the Indian cricket team 
aftet the World Cup 
reached him. He will be 
taking over the job from 
April 1996 and will 
continue till September 
next. 

Meanwhile, Patil — 
who has already made his 
mark as manager of India 
‘A’ team — will be 
assisting Wadekar during 
the Indian team's 
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Sandeep Patll: dalidhted 


coaching camp at Madras 
and during the next camp 
before the World Cup. 

For someone whose 
cricketing career was, 
apparently, cut short 
because of his 
indisciplined ways, 
Sandeep Patil has 
certainly undergone a 
resurrection. 


From re to 

REJECTS 

HmHIIII Anything 
IHHIil goes for 
Rekha these days. Even if 
it is a film turned down by 
Madhu ("It’s sooo baad, 
Yaa") Sapre. 

The film in question is 
Dhiraj Shah’s Khiladiyon 
Ka Khiladi with the 
biggest khiladi of them 
all, Akshay Kumar, and 
mast-mast Raveena in the 
lead. 

And what’s Rekha 
doing in the midst of it all, 
you might ask. 

Playing a negative role, 
that’s what. (Some would 
call that positive proof 
that her career is in the 
dumps.) 

The ‘anti-hero’ 
phenomenon may have 



Rokha: anything will do for hor, those days 


become passe, but that 
hardly deters the heroines 
from trying their luck. 
Anu Agarwal started the 


trend with Khalnayika 
and now, it is left to the 
likes of Rekha to carry on 
the bad work. 


! It’s the 

MUSIC THAT 
BINDS 

a 

BHHBI daunting 
4 task for the 73-year-old 
I .rararf maestro, UstadAli 
Akbar Khan: to find a 
performer who would do 
I justice to his father Dr 
I Alauddin Khan’s work. 

f The America-based 
.ii musician had been 
i searching for some time 
for someone who could 
match up to his 
expectations, but he had 
met with little luck. 

Till he came across 


Asha Bhonsle, that is. 

No sooner had the 
Ustad encountered the 
pop-melody queen was he 
convinced that no one 
could deliver the goods 


better than her. And the 
next thing Asha knew was 
that Ali Akbar Khan had 
adopted her as his 
gurukanya at a formal 
ceremony conducted at 


his San Rafael residence 
in California. 

Wc hope the 

relationship will have the 
endurance (»f the music 
that binds them together. • 


Uctad All Akbar Khan and Asha Bhonsla: the guru and his adoptive daughter 
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No one ! 


There's a }>e>ihts in the lives of men who change the world - the 
lust to conquer, the fire to succeed, the urge to excel. Someday the 
world will be mine. Because, genius apart, I have something no one 
can take atvay. Ihe warmth of a family, the laughter of a child, the 
happiness of a home. 
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THE RACQUET 




I t is a typically muggy September 
afternoon in the capital. But there 
is magic in the air at the National 
Sports Club of India (NSCI). The 
usually raucous crowd holds its 
breath as Leander Paes prepares to serve 
to Goran Ivanisevic. A casual toss of the 
ball, the racquet tracing a smooth arc to 
meet it, and the serve streaks past the 
giant Croat. 

Leander Paes sinks to his knees a la 
Bjorn Borg, the crowds go wild as the 
chair umpire announces gravely: "Game, 
set, match and tie to India." 

The full import of the words soon sink 
in: a youthful Indian team has achieved 
the near-impossible, upsetting fancied 
Croatia to enter the prestigious World 
Group of the Davis Cup after a gap of one- 
and-a-half years. 

And there’s no doubting who the man 
of the moment is. A 22-year-old, pint- 
sized Indian who has once again proved 
to be the giant-killer in a Davis Cup tie. 

In the first singles, Leander, playing 
well within himself, cruised past Sasa 
Hirszon in straight sets. The next day, he 


He’s beaten some of the big names in 
worid tennis. He’s iost to some of the 
iowest-ranked piayers. He’s briiiiant 
when he’s piayingfor his countiy. 
He’s quite o^inaiy when he piays for 
himseif. Understanding the 
phenomenon caiied Leander Paes 


partnered Mahesh Bhupathi 
to a memorable win in the 
crucial doubles, 
putting India 
2-1 ahead. 




iki, 
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Yet, no one — not even the most die¬ 
hard Paes fan — had given the Indian 
champ a semblance of a chance against 
world number six Goran Ivanisevic. The 
6 ft 4 in. Croat, with the deadliest serve 
in the circuit, simply packed too many 
guns for Paes, ranked 124 in the world. 

And Goran was angry. Over two 
days, the oppressive heat,the boisterous 
partisan crowds and the sheer aggro dis¬ 
played by Leander had upset the Croat 
ace. "He serves poorly. He has no big 
weapons. Bhupathi is better than him," 
is what Goran had to say about Leander. 

But three hours of 
gruelling tennis later, Iva¬ 
nisevic had his racquet in 
his mouth. After losing 
the first two sets, Leander 
bounced back to take the 
fight to the Croat camp. 

And as Goran wilted, 

Leander rose to the occa¬ 
sion yet again. After a 
five-set marathon — the 
last of which he swept 
6-1 — Leander had beat¬ 
en Goran and assured his 
country of a place in the 
elite 16of the world. 

It was the tale of David 
and Goliath relived. And 
this match, more than any 
other, typified what Indi¬ 
an tennis* original sup>er 
star Vijay Amritraj had 
said about Leander: "He | 
just does not know the g 
meaning of the words ^ 

‘giving in’." I 


tic youngster a trial and then promptly 
took him into BAT the following year. 

So, from March 1986, it was a whole 
new world for Leander. Away from 
friends and family, ’..^eander embarked 
on his quest for tennis excellence. His 
determination to succeed combined 
with his natural speed and athleticism 
quickly established Leander as the jewel 
in BAT’s ciown. 

In 1990, Leander took the junior cir¬ 
cuit by storm. According to Leander, his 
moment of truth arrived at the semi¬ 
finals of the Australian Open Juniors 


squeaking loo much. 

"1 was young and had a little bit of an 
inferiority complex. That crept in I lost 
the second set and was down 2-5 and 
0-30 in the third when 1 stepped back 
and took around 20 seconds to think 
about it all. I was blowing my dream and 
more importantly, I was feeling inferior 
to someone who was just another human 
being. I held that game, went up to the 
chair umpire and said, ‘I don't care how 
much noise my shoes make. I’ve got to 
run, that’s my game.’ I turned around, 
walked back and did not lose a game 



T hat is quintessential Leander. Says 
the man himself, "I always see 
myself trying till that last point and not 
giving up." 

This attitude came quite early to Lean¬ 
der. Coming from a sporting family — 
father Dr Vece Paes was a hockey Olym¬ 
pian and mother Jennifer represented 
the country in basketball—he was a pre¬ 
cocious athlete. "Leander started play¬ 
ing tennis with me when he was five," 
reminisces Vece Paes fondly. "We 
encouraged him to play every game and 
he was a natural." 

Leander look to tennis seriously 
when he was ten. In 1985, when 
Yugoslavia came to Calcutta for the 
Davis Cup, Leander was one of the ball- 
boys for the tie at South Club. Vijay 
Amritraj, who had just started the Britan¬ 
nia Amritraj Tennis (BAT) to groom 
fresh talent, agreed to give the enthusias- 


"I am a veiy intense person. 
When I take time off, i hate 
tennis butting in and I don't 
even know where my 
racquets are. But when I’m 
at niy tennis,! don’t like 
anything else coming in," 
says Leander Paes 


that year. Recounts Leander, "I was play¬ 
ing Sasa Hirszon (whom he defeated in 
the recent Davis Cup tie against Croa¬ 
tia). I had won the first set and it was 2-2 
in the second, when he complained to 
the chair umpire that my shoes were 


after that." 

Recalls Paes now, "In those few 
minutes, a whole lot of things changed 
within me. I felt more important to 
myself than ever before. It gave me the 
confidence and self-respect which I 
have never lost since then." 
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COMMENTS 



Naresh Kumar: Leander and Davis Cup 
have given the kiss of life to Indian 
tennis. He has taught us to be winners. 
He has instilled a fighting spirit in us. 
There is no doubt about his 
tremendous talent although he hasn’t 
achieved his potential on the circuit. 
His strong points are his 
unpredictability, instinct and great 
mobility on court. 



Jaldip Mukerjea: Leander is the 
reason why tennis is so popular in 
India today. He’s a great ambassador 
for the country. He is a tremendous 
fighter with a never-say-die attitude. 
But he is a better player than his 
rankings are at the moment. He is good 
enough to be in the top 50. 



Akiitar All: I call him Davis Cup Paes. 
He plays unbelievable tennis while 
playing for his country. But, on the 
tour, he lacks consistency. Also, he 
lacks any 'big weapon’. So, he will have 
to play a more solid game to be 
successful at the top level. 


finals, but the new-found confidence 
remained intact. Recalls Naresh Kumar, 
who practically groomed Leander Paes 
as a Davis Cup player, "After losing the 
Australian Open final, he came to me 
and said ‘I’m going to win Wimbledon’. 
I hid the snigger on my face and thought 
this kid doesn’t know what he’s talking 
about. But he went ahead and did it. 
That’s Leander for you." 

With that famous victory at the Wim¬ 
bledon Juniors in 1990, Leander moved 
on to new, higher and tougher ground. 
Within five months, he parted ways with 


out. He is currently ranked 124 in the 
world, while tennis pundits insist that he 
should have been in the top 50 by now. 

.So, what ails Leander Paes? 

According to Leander himself, it’s 
basically a "lack of comfort on the tour" 
But apart from the obvious mental strug¬ 
gle to adapt to the rigours of the circuit, 
there are some areas of basic tennis tech¬ 
nique that Leander has to work on. 

The one disadvantage he has at the 
highest level of the game is that he lacks 
any big weapon. His serve — so vital in 


"By the time 
Leander finishes, 
heshouMbethe 
highest ranking 
Indian ATP piayer 
ever and have the 
best Davis Cup 
record ever," says 
Vece Paes, who 
has played a vital 
role in shaping his 
son’s career 



BAT. and took the plunge into the big 
bad world of men’s tennis. 

A nd it is here that Leander is still 
struggling to make a mark. For. des¬ 
pite his grit, determination and talent, 
his performances on the circuit have 
been most ordinary. 

If his brilliance in the Davis Cup 
makes Leander Paes the phenomenon 
that he is, his poor showing on the ATP 
Tour transforms him into an enigma that 
the tennis writers are still trying to figure 


today’s power game—is at best, polite. 
His return of serve too is hardly a winner 
and Jiis passing shots are inconsistent. 
Moreover, his shot-making often lapses 
into realms of indiscipline which he just 
cannot afford on the tour. 

’’Leander’s got to be more consistent 
on the tour," remarks Ramesh Krishnan, 
till not so long ago the senior Indian pro 
on the circuit. "It’s so tough out there 
that it’s how good you are on your bad 
days that counts. TTiat’s where he must 
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tighten up. For, he’s definitely a better 
player than what his rankings show." | 

To bridge this gap, Leander will have 
to develop his game to its full potential. 
He is looking to break into the top 100 
this year and then progress towards the 
top. This is. therefore, the most crucial 
phase of his tennis career. 

And it’s not going to be easy. At the 
moment, it’s something of a vicious cir¬ 
cle for him. Now, when he needs the sup¬ 
port of a full-time coach, a travelling 
companion and the best training facilit¬ 




ies all the year round, he just cannot 
afford them. So. that makes it all the 
more tough to climb up the ATP ladder. 
Ironically, once his rankings improve, 
and he begins to win more prize money 
and earn more sponsorship, he will be 
able to afford all that he is desperately 
seeking now. 

"It’s Just an economic problem com¬ 
ing from India, with tennis being such an 
expensive sport." admits Leander. 

But Leander’s performances as a 
Junior and as a Davis Cupper and the 
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zealous efforts of his father — who not 
only coordinates his fitness programme 
but also manages his sponsorships, 
endorsements, etc. — have ensured that 
he receives Just about enough financial 
backing to sustain his efforts. 

"At the moment." explains Doctv)r 
Paes, "Leander earns roughly US 
$50,000 as prize money, whereas his trai¬ 
ning programme alone c6sts around US 
$200,000. But once he cracks the 
top-100, not only will his tennis 
improve by playing the big guys, direct 
entry into ATP tour events will ensure 
utpalsorkar he ^ill he ear- 

ning enough to take care 
of his funding. But now, 
the gap has to be bridged 
by sponsorships, endorse¬ 
ments and, of course, his 
Davis Cup earnings." 

I n more ways than one, 
Davis Cup is Leander’s 
life line. His whole dis¬ 
tinction as tennis hero in 
India today revolves 
around his pertbrmances 
in the competition. Says 
Naresh Kumar, "Take 
away the Davis Cup and 
where would Leander 
be? Nowhere. Davis Cup 
is his great saviour." 

And Leander is the 
best thing to happen to 
Davis Cup and India. A 
natural doubles’ player 
— he is ranked 68 in the 
world despite not con¬ 
centrating on the discipli¬ 
ne — he forms the heart 
of the Indian team. And 
he seldom lets his team 
and the country 
down."The pressure of 
the Davis Cup releases 
some latent forces in 
. Leander," observes 
Naresh Kumar. 

It’s a heady mix of patriotism and pro¬ 
fessional pride that makes Leander a 
lethal weapon in Davis Cup. It is as if it 
provides him with the stage that he cra¬ 
ves for, and helps him raise his game 
quite dramatically. 

And in doing so, Leander displays 
facets hitherto unknown to Indian tennis 
— a real killer instinct, a blatant display 
of aggression, an arrogant disregard for 
form or ranking and breathtaking 
athleticism. 

"Athleticism and agililty are his great- 



Ramesh Krisbnan: It was great to play 
along with Leander. We really got 
along together—opposites attract as 
they say. Leander is something of an 
‘occasions’ player. He rises to great 
heights during a Davis Cup tie over 
two-three days. But he is struggling to 
be consistent on. the tour. 



Enrico Piperno: Leander has been 
fantastic for the game in India. He is 
physically stronger than any average 
Indian player. And his mental make-up 
is great. I’ve never seen anybody more 
positive than Leander. But, of course, 
he is yet to fulfil his potential on the tour. 

Doctor Veco Paes: Leander has 

proved that in a non-contact sport, 

Indians can be as fast and fit as any of 

the others. For the family, he’s a 

very special guy who’s 

brought excitement 

into all our lives. ik 







MADE F OR EftCH glHER 

Davis Cup inspires the best in Leander Paes 


L eiuiderPaes’ tiyst with Davis 
Cup began at the age of 17. It was 
against Jtqtan at Chandigarh in 1990 
that Indian team captain Naresh 
Kumar shocked most tennis pundits 
when he named the youngster for the 
crucial doubles. 

"I saw in him a winner," recalls 
Naresh Kumar. "I thought that the 
other boys would go out, have a good 
ntatch, but come back after losing. 
Leander, 1 felt, could make the 


difference." 

Five hours and.20 minutes of 
maradibn tennis later, Naresh 
Kumar’s decision to play Leander 
came to be hailed as a master-stroke. 
Failnering Zeeshan Ali, the 
nevcT-say-die Leander helped India 
tq»ettheJi^)aneseduo—winning 
the fifth set 18-16. 

Atid'sinoe dien, Leander has never 
‘ lodGed back. He has almost always 
fNtttthioedthatsoinething special in 
£ ihe Davis Ciq>. Statistics alone bear 
testioiony to that: he’s won 20 out of 
file 29 singles, and 11 outofthe 16 
douUes matches he has played. And 


he*s won all three matches in a tie an 
amazing seven times out of 15. 

In scripting this outstanding 
recoref, Leander has donned the 
mantle of giant-killer in Davis Cup. 
Even as he languishes in relative 
obscurity on the circuit, come Davis 
Cup and Leander is a man with a 
mission. 

Take the World Group play-off tie 
against Britain at New Delhi in 
September 1992 for instance. 


Leander first outgunned Jeremy 
Bates, ranked 80 in the world, in four 
sets, then teamed up with Ramesh 
Krishnan to win the doubles, and 
finally rounded it off by smashing 
Mark Petchey in the reverse singles. 

Next in the firing line were the 
powerful Swiss. In a first round 
World Group tie played at Calcutta 
in March 1993, Leander first 
shocked world number 25 Jacob 
Hlasek in straight sets and then in the 
doubles, playing alongside Ramesh, 
helped India to a hard-fought five-set 
win. 

Still, a question mark hung over 


Leander* s ability to deliver the goods 
away from home. But then, Frcjus 
happened. In July 1993, the Indian 
team went to France for the quarter 
final of the World Group. No one 
gave the Indians a chance—clay 
courts, a partisan French crowd and 
two players in the top 70 were reason 
enough. 

But three days of inspired tennis 
changed all that. It was Leander who 
first set the red court on fire by 
upsetting world number 65 and hot 
favourite Henri Leconte. Then, after 
losing the doubles, Leander bounced 
back to put it across Amaud Boetsch, 
ranked 25, in straight sets. This set up 
Ramesh's historic win in the last 
rubber. 

After this, the fortunes of Indian 
tennis dipped for a while, Ramesh 
Krishnan hung up his racquet and 
Leander assumed the role of the 
senior pro. He turned in a stellar 
perfoimance against South Africa in 
Jaipur in ’94. Playing some of his 
best tennis, Leander beat Wayne 
Ferriera, ranked 12 in the world, in 
straight sets. 

Then, after pummelling Hong 
Kong and Philippines into 
submission, L^der achieved a new 
high Uiis September when he beat 
Goran’s Croatia to lead India’s 
triumphant march back into the 
W(M*ld Group. 

And certainly, withL^der 
setting the pace, Indian ^nnis 
seems to be on the right track. '*DavU 
Cup and Leander t^ve given die tdss 
of life to Indian tennis," observes 
Naresh Kumar. 

For, Leander’s Davis Cup 
showing stunning upsets, 
clenched fists, high-fives and all— 
has not just he4ied fill iqillie coffisrs 
of die AlUmtia Tennis 
Asstxiidion. More 
has brought back people to tennis 
courts in India and inspired a whole 
generation of kids to take up the 
racquet. « 

JtaniMftoe AigPta iiMb 
IRfftwalSiMi' 
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est asset," agrees Indian Davis Cup cap¬ 
tain Jaidip Mukerjea. "Leander has 
shown that we can be as fast and as fit as 
the best. He has been tremendous for 
Indian tennis." 

I nspired by Leander, Indian tennis 
today seems to be on the threshold of a 
better tomorrow. For a youthful Indian 
team — comprising Leander, Mahesh 
Bhupathi, Asif Ismail and Gaurav 
Natekar—qualifying for the Davis Cup 
World Group has been a dream come 
true. With interest in the sport heighten¬ 
ed by the brave showing, this should 
mark the beginning of a new era in Indi¬ 
an tennis. 

And it is Leander* s electric presence 
on court and his charming, media- 

savvy personality off it 
that has helped focus 
attention on tennis in 
India. With that attention 
has come what Indian ten¬ 
nis needs the most — 
enthusiasm about the 
sport, money and institu¬ 
tional support. 

The trend oi corporate 
sponsorship and sports 
endorsements is one posi¬ 
tive phenomenon spark¬ 
ed off by Leander. This is 
absolutely essential for 
the development of Indi¬ 
an tennis. Also, the 
team*s Davis Cup efforts 
have helped the players 
get a much better deal 
from the All India 
Tennis Association 


mics and training programmes — still in 
their infancy — to shape the course of 
tennis in India by spotting and grooming 
young talent. 


Vijay Amritnq, who gave 
Leander a cnicial break by 
picking him for the BAT 
training programme, says, 
“He just does not know the 
meaning of the words 
giving in" 


Leander. 

But meanwhile, Leander the tennis 
player has quite some way to go. The 
next few years will determine how Indi¬ 
an tennis will remember Leander -- as a 
brilliant Davis Cup player who choked 
on the circuit, or as a great champion. 

"If people arc to remember l^eander 
as one of the icons of Indian tennis," 
feels Vece Paes, "by the time he fini¬ 
shes, he's got to be the highest ranking 
Indian ATP player ever and he*s got to 
have the best Davis Cup record ever." 

It remains to be seen whether one of 
India*s favourite sons can fulfil his 
father’s dreams. But even if he falls 
short, there is no denying that Leander 
has given Indian tennis a bright new 
dream. 



(AITA). Says Dr Vece Paes. "One 
legacy that Leander has given to Indian 
tennis is a fair contract between the 
AITA and the Davis Cup players." 

Now, payments to the players has 
been fixed and graded on ^e basis of 
which round the team is playing, what 
the player's ranking in the team is and 
the number of matches he plays. Earlier, 
the players were at the mercy of the 
whimsical arbitration of officials. 

While this is a step in the right direc¬ 
tion, the AITA still has miles to go if 
tennis in India is to achieve its full-poten¬ 
tial. The governing body of tennis in 
India has, quite surprisingly, no effec¬ 
tive programme to help either the pres¬ 
ent Davis Cuppers or those promising 
youngsters waiting for a break. 

It is thus left to private coaching acade- 
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A nd Leander is quite clear that this is 
where life after tennis lies for him. 
"It’s important that I succeed in my ten¬ 
nis career because I can then give so 
much more back to Indian tennis. I 
would love to help other Indian kids do 
betterthanidid." 

And so, when we look at the company 
Paes En Sport, we are, in all probability, 
looking at Leander’s future. Run by Dr 
Vece Paes, Paes En Sport aims at spread¬ 
ing tennis awareness in the country. A 
junior development programme to 
encourage kids to wield the racquet is an 
important thrust area. 

"By the time I’m 30-35 and my tennis 
career is over, this will have grown and I 
could then move on to conuibute to Indi¬ 
an tennis in a different capacity," says 


By putting India back on the world 
tennis map he has helped his country 
rediscover the magic of the sport. And 
this romance with the racquet looks as 
though it will last for a long, long time. • 






"Second best just isn’t 


Leander Paes intends 
to get to the top 

At 22, Leander holds the destiny of 
Indian tennis in his hands. He may have 
taken the tennis fraternity by surprise 
when he beat world number si.x Goran 
Ivanisevic. But leander, who \s fired the 
imagination of a whole generation of 
tennis enthusiasts in India is confident 
that he'sjust hit his stride. 

He was in Calcutta for a week's "time 
out" after leading India into the Davis 
Cup World Group with a win over fanci¬ 
ed Croatia. Taking time off from a frene¬ 
tic scheduU Leander spoke to Sumit 
Das Gupta of Sunday about his tennis, 
his love, and his life. 

Excerpts from the interview: 

Sunday: Congratulations on your vic¬ 
tory over Goran. Is this your biggest 
win till date? 

Leander Paes: Yes, in terms of ranking, 
certainly. Goran was ranked sixth in the 
world. Apart from that, the reason why I 
cherish this victory so much is because 
we arc the youngest team in the World 
Group now. It*s a hell of an achieve¬ 
ment. We’ve practically grown up toge¬ 
ther and it’s been a dream for all of us. 

Q: Yet again, a Davis Cup tie manag¬ 
ed to bring out the best in you. How do 
you explain this? 

A: One reason for that is the feeling that 
I’m playing for the country. Although 
tennis is an individual sport, I’m not liv¬ 
ing out my dream alone but the dream of 
a whole nation. Basically, it’s important 
for me to try and show the country that 
tennis is a great way for us all to come 
together, share one dream and help each 
other get to that dream. 

The other reason why I perform so 
well in the Davis Cup is because I feel 
comfortable enough to play the best that 
I can. We are one big team and there are 
other people to take care of everything 
apart from tennis. So, all we have to do is 
step on to the court and perform. And to 
be honest, the easiest thing for me to do 
is to step on to a tennis court and perform. 

Q: So what goes wrong on the circuit? 


A: Basically, it’s a lack of comfort. When you’re working yourself up and 
What makes it really tough on the tour IS you need it most, you don’t have the 

that most of the time I’m travelling money. So, you can’t afford the best 

alone and I have to take care of everyth- coaches, can’t have people travelling 
ing apart from the tennis as well. with you or utilise the best facilities. 

Also, it’s a mental struggle. I’m a Hence, it’s so tough to get to the top. But 
very sensitive person and it tends to get once you get there, you earn more from 

very lonely on the tour. But I’m beginn- prize money and sponsorships and 

mg to feel more comfortable on the tour things fall into place, 
now. 

Q: Isn’t it possible to 
have some sort of team 
travelling with you? 

A: Actually, within the 
next six months or so, 1 
think you’ 11 see me travel¬ 
ling with either a coach or 
a travelling companion 
who can cut my work off 
the court so that 1 can con¬ 
centrate better on my ten¬ 
nis. But, at this stage, 
coming from a country 
like India, 1 can’t afford a 
‘team’. I’m just not earn¬ 
ing enough money now. 

Q: But you’ve been well 
backed by your 
sponsors. 

A: Yes, I, along with 
Sachin Tendulkar who’s 
had the most sponsorship 
in India, have been very 
lucky with sponsors. 



And yet, it’s tough. The money 
from my sponsors basically goes for my 
training programme which costs someth¬ 
ing like US $2,00,000 a year. 1 spend a 
few weeks in the year with Tony Roche 
who understands me the best. And I 
spend a few months at Orlando, training 
with Pat Etchebery, who for me is the 
best trainer in the world. 

But it’s just not possible for me to hire 
a full-time coach. For example, Tony 
Roche charges something like US 
$8,000 a week. There’s no way I can 
afford that. 

Q: And this is a crucial point in your 
career... 

A: Yes, I need about a 100 ATP points to 
break into the top 100 which is my first 
target. From then, it’ll be a lot smoother. 

It’s basically a Catch-22 situation. 


Q: How frustrating is this climb? 

A: Actually, I feel that this is the most 
enjoyable, most exciting part of my ten¬ 
nis career. The route from where I start¬ 
ed to when I get to where I aim to be. 

Q: And where do you aim to be? 

A: Basically, 1 want to be the best tennis 
player that I can be. Once I achieve that, 
the wins will follow, my rankings will 
improve and yes, my dream is to get to 
the Centre Court. 

Q: Speaking of the Centre Court, why 
did you decide to skip Wimbledon 
this year? 

A: Well, Wimbledon is my favourite 
tournament. In retrospect, this year’s 
Wimbledon was great, the weather was 
just what we Indians would have liked. 


SUNDAY SPECIAL 


good enough for me" 


But then hindsight is the easiest way of 
looking at things. The last three years I 
hadn't qualified at Wimbledon and the 
weather was bad. And so, at that time, I 
felt that it was more important for me to 
play challengers in Columbia and Brazil 
during May and June. 

Next year may be a different story. I 
may be in the main draw of Wimble¬ 


tion and-improve my game. The one 
player whose game has influenced me a 
lot is Sampras. His technique is outstan¬ 
ding. In terms of mental toughness 1 go 
with Jimmy Connors and in terms of 
hard work I go with Ivan Lendl. 

But above all, 1 have a tremendous 
belief in myself I always feel that 1 can 
win. To take you back to my earliest 



"My basic 
contribution to 
tennis in India is 
that I've brought it 
back into the 
limelight. I've 
made people more 
aware about the 
sport. I've shown 
kids and their 
parents that 
tennis in the 90s is 
a fantastic career 
option" 


don... but this year, I think I made the 
right decision. 

Q: Coming to your tennis, what are 
the areas where you feel you should 
improve? 

A: For one, Tve got to keep my tennis 
simple and and be more mentally dis¬ 
ciplined in my shot-making. In terms of 
strokes, it's a battle between my serve 
and my return of serve. These need the 
most improvement. 

Q: And what are.your strong points ? 

A: Physical fitness is my real strength. 
Speed is something which has been inhe¬ 
rent in me. And my eyes are very good. 
All this helps me keep my vo^eys at a 
very high level. 

Also, 1 like to listen to a lot of informa- 


memories as a kid, I always wanted to be 
the leader. Second best just wasn't good 
enough for me. 

Q: This emphasis on physical fitness 
and the never-say-die attitude has giv¬ 
en a new dimension to Indian tennis. 
Do you think this has been your most 
Important contribution tiil now? 

A: My basic contribution to tennis in 
India is that I've brought it back into the 
limelight. I’ve made people more aware 
about the sport. I've shown kids and 
their parents that tennis in the 90s is a fan¬ 
tastic career option. I would love to 
make tennis more accessible to kids in 
India. I’m not sure if many past stars 
have been able to impart what they’ve 
done to the newcomers in their profes¬ 
sion. That’s one of my dreams. To give 


back to Indian tennis what I’ve got out i)f 
it. 


Q: Emotionally, how difficult has it 
been, devoting your life to tennis from 
such an early age? 

A; Well, I’ve been away from hiunc 
since I was 12. That’s been lough. I’m a 
very family-oriented person. I love my 
friends and my family. I love to keep con¬ 
tact with them. I come from a broken 
home and so I'm that much more deter¬ 
mined to have a family, a happy family. 

Q: So, is marriage on the cards? 

A; Not right now. Not till I’m 24 at least. 
Ancesa (Jaidip Mukerjea’s younger 
daughter) and I have known each other 
since we were five. We’ve been going 
out for the last five years. We know we 
care about each other a lot But at the 
moment, we have our professions, our 
individual lifestyles to grow. So, it 
won’t be fair on each other to start a fami¬ 
ly right now, Wc both know it may hap¬ 
pen. But there’s no rush at all. 

Q: And at the end of it all, when you 
are to look back, how would you like it 
to be? 

A: I don’t want to have any regrets when 
I finish my tennis. I want to know that 
I’ve given it everything I could. If I'm 
not in the top 100, I’m not. If I’m num¬ 
ber one, I am. But I want to be honest to 
myself and know that I did the best I 
could. 

As a human being, I want to be a well- 
rounded person. It's much tougher that 
way. But that's the way I want it. I love 
things that are tough. If it's easy I don't 
like it. • 
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T Ihe offer to renegotiate had to 
come. The question was, 
when, and in what manner. 
Late last month, Dabhol 
Power Corporation, Enron’s 
controversial power company in Bom¬ 
bay, received an innocuous-looking let¬ 
ter from the Maharashtra energy secreta¬ 
ry, saying that the government was will¬ 
ing to consider renegotiating the Enron 
project. 

While Enron watchers in Bombay 
were not surprised, the Centre, certain¬ 
ly, was caught offguard. Not only had it 
been kept in the dark about the renegotia¬ 


NEW 

WHEELS 

IN THE 

PEAL 

It suits both parties to renegotiate the 
Enron project 



tion proposal, but for as long as a week 
after the the official announcement, nei¬ 
ther the state government nor Enron had 
notified the Centre about the 
proceedings. 

Power ministry sources cribbed about 
being let down after all the support they 
had given the American company. Also, 
the finance ministry was miffed that 
though-the Centre had given the counter¬ 
guarantee to MSEB (Maharashtra State 
Electricity Board) and was, therefore, 
liable to pay up in case of default, the 
MSEB had not thought it necessary to 
inform the Centre. 




Manmohan 
Singh said in 
Washington 
"Enron is an 
aberration. 
Discerning 
investors know it 
already that 
Enron can’t be a 
pace-setter” 



Th* Enron pn|«el: In mspMMiMl anliiiatli 


Enron CEO 
Rebecca Mark 
hinted that the 
more the 
government 
dKheredon 
renegotiation, 
the more it might 
have to end up 
paying 











In fact, by all accounts, the only offici¬ 
al notification the Centre received even 
as renegotiation pr(x:eedings got under¬ 
way was a copy of the Munde Commit¬ 
tee report. It had not even received a 
copy of the notification cancelling the 
project. 

Peeved at these developments, finan¬ 
ce minister Manmohan Singh said 
earlier this month in Washington 
"Enron is an aberration. Discerning 
investors know it already that Enron 
can’t be a pace-setter. Otherwise why 
should all the chief ministers be running 
around seeking foreign investment?" 

But after making such a showcase 
issue of scrapping the Enron project, 
naving screamed itself hoarse about the 
hegemonistic tendencies of ‘these multi¬ 
nationals'and most importantly, having 
won an election on the pledge of ‘throw¬ 
ing Enron into the Arabian Sea’, why 


did the Maharashtra government change 
its mind? 

The reasons are both political and eco¬ 
nomic. The September 29 letter, while 
making the due overtures also asked 
Enron to postpone the arbitration procee¬ 
dings that were scheduled, as per the 
agreement, to begin in London on 17 
October. 

The apparent fact of the matter is that, 
the cost of cancelling the project is wei¬ 
ghing heavily on chief mini,ster Manohar 
Joshi’s mind. Apart from the incurred 
cost of $370 million, unofficial estima¬ 
tes put the loss of profits at one billion 
dollars — a sum the government might 
not find easy to pay if it lost out in the 
arbitration proceedings. 

Besides, early in September, Enron 
CEO Rebecca Mark hinted that the more 
the government dithered on renegotia¬ 
tion, the more it might have to end up 


paying, the main cost escalation being 
the daily inlerst charge of $250,(XX) that 
DPC (Dabhol Power Company) is pay¬ 
ing its lenders. 

But money is not the only cost the 
BJP and the RSS are counting. Credibili¬ 
ty is another big cost. The division bet¬ 
ween the Shiv Sena and the BJP on the 
Enron issue has not changed one bit. 
Even now, while the Shiv Sena is keen 
to renegotiate, the BJP is hesitant. 

In fact, the most explicit reaction to 
the September 29 announcement came 
from RSS leader Madhu Deolckar who 
said categorically, "The project will 
never l>e revived." 

Though Enron has agreed to renegoti¬ 
ate on almost all counts, no one is very 
sure till now how far it may be willing to 
go. Chief minister Joshi has said that 
while renegotiation has been agreed to 
in principle, the quantum has still not 
been fixed. According to reports, all that 
Enron has offered so far is a reduction in 
tariff from Rs 2.40 to Rs 2,30 per unit, 
change of fuel from natural gas to 
naphtha and a 30 per cent stake to aqy 
Indian company. 

E nron’s offer is not quite earth- 
shattering. And the government’s 
decision to renegotiate has considerably 
damaged its image. The impression it 
has created is that the SS-BJP govern¬ 
ment is inconsistent, or worse still, is 
‘holding out for more*. Such impres¬ 
sions can be extremely damaging consi¬ 
dering the anti-corruption plank the part¬ 
ies have preached from. 

Says Deolekar, "1 feel it is impossible 
for the government to revive a project it 
has scrapped. The choice the govern¬ 
ment faces now has nothing to do 
with the revival of the project. Their deci¬ 
sion has to centre on whether they want 
to retain Enron or whether they want to 
retain their credibility." 

In any case, the present scenario suits 
both Enron and the SS-BJP government 
in Maharashtra. Enron is hoping to get 
the project back, though it has remained 
cool so far on postponing the arbitration 
proceedings. The government itself is 
hoping to avert the adverse publicity and 
problems the arbitration proceedings 
might create just before the Lok Sabha 
elections get due. 

Finally, Enron’s fate may rest now on 
how the Lok Sabha elections go. And, 
despite all the hoopla, Deolekar is proba¬ 
bly right when he says, "Till the Lok 
Sabha elections, I don’t think any deci¬ 
sion will betaken". • 
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CREDITCRAFT 

RBI governor C. Rangarajan on the bankas new credit policy 


L ast fort night, the Reserve bank of 
India announced its credit policy 
for the busy season of 1994-95. 
While its main objective is to control 
monetary growth and make credit availa¬ 
ble to the industry, it’s doubtful if this 
will come about 

For one thing, banks have the free¬ 
dom to decide the interest rale of depo¬ 
sits maturing between two and three 
years. And as expected, private and fore¬ 
ign banks have raised their rate to 13 per 
cent. Bill nationalised banks haven’t and 
may not. 

One reason for this is that a large part 
of the deposits of nationalised banks 
comes from rural areaswhere there are no 
private or foreign banks to compete 
with. Credit rating of individual banks 
may matter more than the interest rates. 
But even this is doubtful. 

There is one other thing in the new cre¬ 
dit policy with doubtful consequences. 
Earlier, if a bank cleared a loan to an 
industrialist, 75 percent of it was in ca.sh 
credit. This meant he would pay an inter¬ 
est only on the amount he withdrew. 

The remaining 25 per cent of the 
money was put under what is called the 
loan system. In other words, the industri¬ 
alist had to pay an interest on the amount 
regardless of whether he withdrew it or 
not. This 75/25 formula was introduced 
in the credit policy announced last April. 
But now the formula has been changed 
to 60/40. 

This way, an industrialist is under 
greater pressure. The interest meter 
starts ticking as soon as the loan is 
approved, and on a larger portion of it 
than before. Says a market watcher "Cor¬ 
porates may not be able to digest a quick 
progress towards a loan system". 

But last fortnight, RBI’s governor, C. 
Rangarajan, had no doubts at all about 
the new credit policy. Excerpts from his 
interview: 

■ On objectives of the credit policy: 

One is to contain the growth of infla¬ 
tion and ensure moderate monetary 
growth and two, ensure that adequate 
credit is made available to the produc¬ 
tive sector as the economy is poised for 
growth. The measures taken in April’s 


credit policy and in this one, taken toge¬ 
ther, will help us achieve these goals. 

■ On fear of a rate war among banks 
due to the deregulation on deposits for 
more than two years: 

Banks should use this freedom judi¬ 
ciously. They should also take their 
maturity into account. I think the bulk of 
the banks’ deposits will be below the 
maturity of two years. The step is taken 
to give freedom to the banks and initiate 



In a iiiai1iet*deteniiined 
system, foreign exchange rate 
b^aviour is a reflection of the 
forces of demand and supply 

deregulation of bank deposits. In fact, 
the cost of funds for some banks may 
come down due to this, as they are rais¬ 
ing funds from other channels at a very 
high rate of interest. 

■ On sluggish growth in bank deposits: 

Deposits grew to Rs 319 crore bet¬ 
ween 31 March, 1995 and 15 Septem¬ 
ber, which is negligible. If we take 17 
March as the base, then this year’s 
growth is Rs 20,418 crore. The corres¬ 
ponding figure for last year is Rs 25,890 
crore. 

1 admit this is sluggish. But there is a 
reason for this. Last year money supply 
increased due to increase in the net fore¬ 


ign exchange assets of RBI. Money 
directly went to the private sector. This 
year money supply increased due to 
increase in net RBI credit to the govern¬ 
ment. Money came into the banking sys- 
ten very slowly. In the coming days 
bank deposits will increase and banks 
will have more money to lend. 

■ On increasing demand from industry 
for bank credit: 

We have taken measures to improve 
liquidity of the banks. Also the 

criteria for providing RBI 
refinance to banks again¬ 
st government and other 
approved securities have 
b^n liberalised. Now 
refinance against treasu¬ 
ry bills will be available 
at the interest rate of 12.5 
per cent and against 
government and other 
approved securities at an 
interest rate of 14 per cent. 

As a result of all this, 
the limit under this facili¬ 
ty would increase from 
Rs 1025 crore to 3,385 
crore. Refinance for 
exports will also go up by 
Rs 1400 crore as 
as the refinance base year has not been 
advanced this time. 

Deposits with banks are also expected 
to grow faster which will provide liquidi¬ 
ty to banks. Hence more credit can be 
made available to the productive sector. 
This will be supported by the step 
announced to increase loan component 
to 40 per cent reducing cash credit com¬ 
ponent from 75 per cent to 60 per cent. 

■ On weakening of the rupee: 

In a market-determined system, fore¬ 
ign exchange rate behavior is a reflec¬ 
tion of the forces of demand and supply. 
The recent volatility in the Indian fore¬ 
ign exchange market is partly reflective 
of the sharp changes in the international 
currency market. But fundamentals of 
Indian economy are strong and it will be 
reflected in the exchange rate of the 
rupee. • 
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■ Car concerns 

T his is one issue on which 
Manmohan Singh and P. 
Chidambaram are one. 

Last week, at a conference 
of the Association of Indian 
Automobile Manufacturers 
(AlAM), there was some 
criticism of the 
government’s policy of 
vetting new car 



collaborations. 

Nov', an Indian car-maker 
planning products with a 
foreign automobile 
company has to sign a 
memorandum of 
understanding (MoU) with 
the director-general of 
foreign trade (DGFT). 
Subodh Bhargava of Eicher 
and Rahul Bajaj of Bajaj 
Auto said that the system 
was like the phased 
manufacturing programme 
(PMP)ofthe 

pre-liberalisation era. Eicher 
is keen to collaborate with 
BMW and Bajaj too is 
looking at foreign 
collaborations. But both are 
hesitant to sign the MoU 
with the DGFT. 

When this point was 
made, both Chidambaram 
and Manmohan Singh 
defended the MoU system. 
Chidambaralh said this was 
the only way trrdistinguish 
‘long-term’ players with 
‘fly-by-night’ operators. 

Singh said, "It is not our 
intention to harrass you in 
the name of signing a 
memorandum of 




HEARD IN NEW DELHI 


ULOO PRASAD YAOAV AT A SEMINAR ON 
INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES IN BIHAR 
ORGANISED BY FICCI 




upholding the syotom 

understanding with the 
government on the 
prroduction.plans of new car 
ventures." This was not a 
route back to protectionism, 
he added. 


■ No flimsy 
bond 

T ata’s tie-up with 

Singapore Airlines may 
have run into trouble. But 
that is not stopping the two 
from doing other things. 
Last week, Tata 
Consultancy entered into an 
alliance with Singapore 
Airlines to float a joint 
venture company. 

The joint venture will 
have an equity capital of Rs 
10 crore. While Singapore 
Airlines will hold a 51 per 
cent stake, and Tata 
Consultancy another 40 per 
cent, Datamatics Ltd will 
hold the rest. 

The company will handle 


EVENT OF THE WEEK 


Is India heading for the debt trap? 

The worst fears have come true. India’s 
debt service payments to the World 
Bank have exceeded gross loan receipts 
during 1994-95, thus, making India a net 
negative borrower from the World Bank 
for the first time. 

Between July 1994-June 1995, the 
World Bank had committed loans of $2,064 million. Of 
this, actual disbursement was $ 1,785 million. Principal 
repayments however amounted to $1,062 million and 
interest outgo was $ 904 million. Taking the whole of 
1990-95 into account, however, India remained a net 
borrower. The bank committed $11,851 million and 
disbursed $ 11,576 million and if account interest and 
amortisation payment are considered, net inflows to the 
country worked out to $2,206 million. 

All these figures are contained in the World Bank’s 
recently released annual report. It also shows that India’s 
gross borrowings during 1990-95 ($11,576 million) 
exceeded Mexico’s ($9,776 million) and even China’s 
($9,325 million). 



development and 
operational work for the 
airlines in the first five years 
and meet its software 
requirements. Software for 
other airlines will be 
developed later. 

As such, software gets 
automatic clearance. Nor is 
it to be cleared by the 
Foreign Investment 
Promotion Board (FIPB). 
But Tala Consultancy 
managers say if clearances 
are required, they will take 
it. 

■ Towards 
buoyancy 

A fter many weeks, the 
Bombay Slock 
Exchange's (BSE) 30 share 
index crossed the 
psychologically important 
3,500 point-mark on 26 
September. 



BBE: iDeovBry tbM? 


The Sensex opened at 
3507.89 points and saw a 
high of 3519.74 points 
before closing at 3518.11 
points. Group A shares 
crossed the Rs 100 crore 
turnover mark and Group B 
shares registered a turnover 
of Rs 179.54 crore. 

The spurt in the market 
has been caused by foreign 
institutional investors (FIls) 
who are doing a lot of 
buying. They are especially 
interested in SBI and Tata 
Steel. • 
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GUEST COLUMN 


JAYSHREE SENOUPTA 


I work in a multi- 
storeyed building 
near Connaught 
Place, New Delhi, 
in which four to 
five floors are 
.occupied by two 
nationalised 
banks, another by 
a private Indian 
bank and two other floors by a foreign 
bank. The differences in the look and 
behaviour of the employees using the 
lifts are quite remarkable. While the 
nationalised bank employees stick out 
as btingdesi wearing safari suits and san¬ 
dals like any average government babu, 
the women wear big bindis and gold 
jewellery like all average housewives. 
The foreign bank employees are relative¬ 
ly young, wearing Amencanised, well- 
tailored ck>thing and polished shoes. 
They speak and joke in EngliAsh. 

The women employees of the foreign 
banks are younger, smartly dresAsed, dis¬ 
creetly westernised and upwardly mobi¬ 
le. The interiors of the banks match the 
exteriors of the employees. The foreign 
bank is clean, efficient-looking and has 
the requisite amount of greenery 
(though plastic) in the office rcxims mak¬ 
ing its Indian branch look like a close 
cousin of its counterpart in Amenca. 
The rooms are well-lit, uncluttered, and 
the bank staff attentive and eager. The 
best thing is that the offices are not cram¬ 
med with banking staff. 




Banking blues 


Anyone familiar with nationalised 
banks in India as well as Indian private 
banks would agree that as soon as you 
enter, you see a large number of disinte¬ 
rested looking employees who seem to 
be preoccupi^ with their own thing and 
interested in serving you. You have 
to catch their eye and make them attend 
to your problems. Many signatures will 
be need^ and authenticated while you 
are kept waiting. It will seem that they 
are doing you a favour rather than the 
other way round. On the whole, banking 
services are still underdeveloped and 
ovennanned in India, and it takes a long 
viiiile to get cash out. It takes weeks to 


Despite impressive 
strides in recent years, 
hanking in India is still 
not meeting some vital 
priority sector needs 


get money transferred from town to 
town which is why everyone is mluctant 
to accept out-of-station cheques. In any 
case, transactions by cheque are hardly 
in vogue. 


Yet it IS heartening to know that Indi¬ 
an banks are doing well. The public sec¬ 
tor banks achieved a turnaround during 
1994-95 by registering a net profit in con¬ 
trast to a huge loss during 1993-94. In 
absolute terms, tlic operating profits of 
the nationalised banks nearly doubled. 
Only one of the 27 public sector banks 
showed an operating loss during 
1994-95, There has been a sharp decline 
in 'loss provisioning’, and all banks 
reduced non-performing asset$(NPAs) 
or bad loans from the 1993-94 level. The 
NPAs for the banking system as a whole 
were down to 20 per cent by 1995. Inter¬ 
est incomes also increased both on loans 
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WomM MfiployMS Inside a 
nationalised liank: In no great 
huny to serve 


and investments due to the spurt in lend¬ 
ing during 1994-95 as also thanks to bet¬ 
ter yield on government securities. The 
nationalised banks also benefitted from 
the release of Rs 5,287.12 crore by the 
government for their recapitalisation. 
The government did so by subscribing 
to share capital and promissory notes 
issued by such banks. 

Even though efficiency may have 
been a casualty in many of the banks, 
banking services throughout the country 
have expanded. A number of foreign 
banks (26) aie already operating in the 
sector, many refoims have been introdu¬ 
ced in the financial sector and the bank¬ 
ing industry seems to be coping with the 
increased demand for services. And 
much as one may appreciate foreign 
banks and their slick operations, these 


banks are interested in big and well- 
heeled customers only. This is because 
they are here to make profits. They pay 
their employees handsomly, and the 
staff is naturally eager to adopt the cultu- 
re of efficiency common in banks 
abroad. But their hiain business is with 
the multinationals, corporates and non¬ 
banking financial companies. They are 
not interested in the kind of lending 
which is badly needed in this country 
Rural and agricultural credit is of little 
interest to them', and they are least bi'ilhe- 
red about priority sector lending. 

A gricultural credit has not expanded 
despite the need fo" investment in 
the farming sector. An efficient rural cre¬ 
dit system is imperative for increased 
rural income and agricultural producti- 


Agricultural credit has 
not expanded despite the 
need for investment in the 
farming sector. An 
efficient rural credit 
system is imperative for 
increased rural income 
and agricultural 
productivity. And it is 
indeed worrisome that as 
a percentage of total 
bank credit, agricultural 
credit declined last year 


vity. But two-thirds of the Indian popula¬ 
tion is in the agricultural sector. And it is 
indeed worrisome that as a percentage of 
total bank credit, agricultural credit 
declined last year. The Reserve Bank of 
India(RBI) has admitted the need for 
ensuring a substantial increase in credit 
for short-term production purposes as 
well as long-term investment. Accord¬ 
ing to the latest RBI annual report,"The 
main challenge before the agencies 
involved in rural credit is to improve 
both the quantity as well as the quality of 
their disbursements." 

The reasons why the rural credit sys¬ 
tem is not improving is that overdues 


continue to be high. Under such circum¬ 
stances credit becomes a major casualty 
and prospoctive borrowers are the 
losers. And it is because of such con¬ 
straints that small and marginal farmers 
have not been reached as much as nee¬ 
ded. The rural branches of commercial 
banks and regional and rural banks and 
the cooperative credit system, therefore, 
have to be strengthened. Unless the 
needs of the faimers are propierly addres¬ 
sed, unless they are encouraged to diver¬ 
sify their pnxluction and given incen¬ 
tives to undertake improvements in their 
farms, their outputs will not increase.- 
They will employ less labour and the 
niral pK)or will remain px)or. 

The RBI says that subsidised interest 
rates have been done away with in the 
case of coopyerative credit agencies and 
with good results. This should be weigh¬ 
ed against the reality of the small bor¬ 
rowers having to pay a high interest rate 
of 12.5 per cent against the earlier, subi- 
dised rate of 10 per cent. The RBI, 
however, feels that accessing resources 
competitively and lending them at remu¬ 
nerative rates of interest will promote 
efficiency. The pyeriodic introduction of 
schemes to waive the payment of the 
pnncipal or interest, or both, has, accord¬ 
ing to RBI, had a most damaging effect 
on loan recovery in the past and should 
be avoided. 

What is not realised often is that for a 
huge country like India where 60 p)er 
cent of the p)eople live in villages, hav¬ 
ing smart foreign banks alone is not 
enough. Besides, there has to be prop)er 
supervision of their activities b^ause 
they are susceptible to taking advanta¬ 
ge of loopholes in the banking system 
to enhance their own profits. The bank¬ 
ing system has to be revamp)ed, and hope¬ 
fully the biggest loan ever from the 
World Bank of $700 million, given this 
year for restructuring and recapitalising 
public sector banks would help in this 
direction. 

Above all. priority sector lending has 
to increase. As a piercentage to net bank 
credit, it declined to 29.3 per cent 
from 31. 6 pier cent last year. The target 
for priority sector lending remains at 40 
per cent of total net bank credit. The 
quantum of advances to the priority sec-1 
tor by both public and private sectorj 
banks continues to be lower than their 
resp)cctive targets. This needs to be 
rectfied. • 
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Cross culture 

M.G. Vassanji ’s compassionate story about 
homelessness 


The most tragic casualties of history are the cultural exiles mov¬ 
ing from one hemisphere of spiritual dislocation into the next. 
The offsprings of the uprooted Indians whom destiny hurled to 
the other end of the world were brilliantly projected in V.S. Nai- 
paul’s A House For Mr Biswas. M.G. Vassanji’s third novel is 
again set m East Africa. Like Naipaul, who has looked, with 
remarkable regret and irony at the splintered lives of West Indi¬ 
ans of Indian origin in his Trinidad’ novels, Vassanji takes a 
timeless, telescopic look at East Africans of Indian origin who 
arc jostled from one state of homelessness into another. The 
time frame of The Book Of Secrets is seamless in its complexities. Like the mysteri¬ 
ous processes of history, the novel offers maddeningly incomplete, half-formed pictu¬ 
res of septic suspicions that seep through two generations.' Vassanji adopts a number 



of voices to tell the story of Pipa, the 
Shamsi Indian, whose stories of cultural 
and political infirmities during World 
War I are in turn pieced together by a 
humble .schoolteacher, a Goan Chriasti- 
an named Pius Fernandes in Dar es 
Salaam. 

As Pius snoops into the tenebrous ter¬ 
ritory of history through the diary of a 
British coloniser, Alfred Corbin, a rela¬ 
tionship akin to the one between the 
English district officer and the native 
wheeler-dealer in Joyce Cary's Mister 
Johnson, is formed. Vassanji's vision 
accommodates a welter of overlapping 
cross-culture episodes, all built around 
and connected with the disturbing rape 
and murder of Pipa’s wife Miriamu. 

As Pius dec(xies the hints and whis¬ 
pers in Corbin's diary, the tale of Miria¬ 
mu remains tantalisingly unfinished. 
Reading The Book Of Secrets is like 
looking into history’s mysteries through 
a half-open window. The novel cuts its 
craggy path across the 20th century in a 
sleep, spiralling sweep. By projecting a 
large number of voices and styles in the 
narrative, Vassanji has woven a fiction¬ 
al counterpart to the half-formed, unsta¬ 
ble lives of the characters. 


The tales 
merge as 
Vassanji’s 
character, 
Aku, leaves 
behind his 
East African 
past for the 
aloof 

cosmopolitanism 
of London, 
the adopted 
city of Naipaul 
and Nirad 
Chaudhuri 
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EXCERPT 


L ike a 
snoop, 
I must 
follow 
the threads, 
weave them 
together. What 
else is a 
historian but a 
snoop? 


The two tales of Pipa 
and his son Aku merge, 
as tribal tensions of the 
past are overpowered by 
the aloof cosmopolitan¬ 
ism of London. In the 
adopted city of Naipaul 
and Nirad Chaudhuri, 
Aku has left his tumultu¬ 
ous East African past 
behind. From this point 
onwards, Vassanji inclu¬ 
des the chronicler of 
Pipa’s life history into the 
narrative’s roomy range. 
Pius Fernandes secretly 
loves the woman whom 
Pipa’s son Aku marries. 
By quoting coincidental 
circumstances the fiction 
gives history the benefit 
of the doubt. 

Vassanji’s plot suggests that what we refer to as history is 
often another name for destiny. The Pipa-Rita-Aku triangle is 
finally expanded into a quadrangle when Pius’ relationship 
with his homosexual friend Gregory seeks out another voice 
in the narrative design. 

Like Pius, Vassanji is fully and sadly conscious of the self- 
defeating ambuiousness of a novel that plays hide-and-seek 
with history and culture. When Pius describes his work as a 
book of "half-lives, partial truths, conjecture, interpretation, 

and perhaps even some 
mistakes", he’s voicing 
Vassanji’s attitude to the 
personal and political his¬ 
tory of migrant communi¬ 
ties that are trapped in a 
strange unsettled state of 
existence. 

His story links the cap¬ 
tains and casualties of his¬ 
tory with social and perso¬ 
nal threads. But in doing 
so, he thrusts generations 
of lives onto a single 
novel’s resisting canvas. 
Like Corbin, who finds it 
impossible to penetrate 
the natives’ psyche, Vas¬ 
sanji wonders how one 
deals with the ghosts of a 
culture that has undergo¬ 
ne centuries of metamor¬ 
phosis to arrive at a cul de 
sac. The answer is only 
partially revealed in the 
novel. • 

SubhaBhK.Jha 



The Book Of Secrete hy 

M.G. Vaxsanji. Published hy 
Penguin, Price: Rs 125. 


THE TOP TEN 


Fiction 



The Raiders by Harold Robbins. 
Published by Simon & Schuster. Price: 
Rs135. 

For an update on The Carpetbaggers. 



East, West by Salman Rushdie. 
Published by Rupa & Co. Price: Rs 80. 
More magic stories from one of the 
world’s most important writers. 



Of Love & Other Demons by Gabriei 
Garcia Marquez. Published by 
Jonathan Cape. Price: 5.95 pounds. 
About a destructive love affair. 



Journey To Ithaca by Anita Desai. 
Published by Heinemann. Price: 7 
pounds. 

A tale of a search for enlightenment. 



Red Earth And Pouring Rain by 

Vikram Chandra. Published by Viking. 
Price: Rs 299. 

Also about foreigners in India. 


Non-Fiction 



Diplomacy by Henry Kissinger. 
Published by Simon & Schuster. Price: 
Rs470. 

Lessons from US foreign policy. 



The Pursuit Of War by Tom Peters. 
Published by Vintage Books. Price: Rs 
200 . 

What you need to succeed in the Nineties. 



The View From The Kremlin by Boris 
Yeltsin. Published by HarperCollins. 
Price: 12.95 pounds. 

A journal of the decisive events in Russia. 


■ The Joy Of Achievement: 

Conversations With J.R.D. Tata by 

R.M. Lala. Published by Viking. Pric*^: 
Rs250. 

Talks by the legendary industrialist. 


The Widening Divide by Rafiq Zakaria. 
Published by Viking. Price: Rs 299. 
Reasons why Hindu-Muslim amity is at 
its lowest ebb since Partition. _ 

(The fortnight’e t>e$t8ellers in Oxford Bookstore-Oaliery, Calcutta) 
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Colourful yam 

A scientist revives the science of growing naturally coloured cotton 


A funny thing happened to Dr 
Kamal Chandra Mandloi, one 
day in the cotton-picking season 
in 1991. Walking through one of the 
vast, white cotton fields near Khandwa, 
in Madhya Pradesh, he chanced upon a 
single coloured pod. Thinking it was a 
sign of plant pests at work again, he pick¬ 
ed the pod and took it witli him to a 

Soon, the scientist dis- Ik 
covered that it was no dis- i m 

ease that afflicted the 
pod. The fluffy, pink fuzz 
in his hand was entirely 

And today, offshoots 
from that pod stand tall 
amidst their white coun- j 
terparts in ten fields in . , , . < 
Khandwa. 

Surprisingly, Dr \ 

Mandloi, an authority on ?-«► 'v 

cotton production and dis- .Jill 

eases, says there is noth- 
ing new about coloured i \ 
cotton. "If you turn the 
pages of history," he 
reveals, "you will find 
that coloured cotton is as | 
old as the white". i 

"Around 60 years ^ 
ago," he continues, "we 
actually had people who 
I grew brown cotton in Pin 

Haryana and in Punjab. ecolofi 

And soldiers in the erst- * 

while USSR wore a khaki IvaH 

uniform made from natu¬ 
rally coloured cotton. 

A tribe in Mexico, too, produces 
brown cotton called Ixcoco in huge 
quantities." 

There are advantages lo growing 
coloured cotton besides the obvious eco¬ 
nomic one. In textile mills, poisonous 
gases are emitted in the dyeing process 
that white cotton undergoes, and all 
these toxic elements then gel mixed with 
the ground water, leading to its pollu¬ 
tion. Also, in Western countries, it has 
been found that people who wear dyed 
cotton clothing often suffer from aller¬ 
gies. Textiles made from naturally colou¬ 
red cotton eliminate all these problems. 


[ Naturally coloured cotton is the result 
of genetically controlled activity, 
explains Mandloi. "When white is cross¬ 
ed with any other colour, the output will 
be of the other colour," he says. "Which¬ 
ever colour is dominant — green, red, 
pink, khaki, yellow or dark brown — 
will be expressed in the next generation." 

However, since the growing of colour- 






Pink, green and brown cotton has many 
ecological advantages over the white, says Dr 
Kamal Chandra Mandloi, a scientist from 
Khandwa 


ed cotton is presently engaged in only 
for experimental purposes, the know¬ 
ledge of this unusual science has been 
restricted to the researchers, students 
and scientists of agriculture alone. 

Gcrmplasm from the coloured strains 
is categorised and maintained by a few 
agencies in various countries. In India, 
for instance, there is the Central Institute 
of Colton Research (CICR). 

When Mandloi sent the results ol his 
own experiments to the Central Institute 
for Research of Cotton Technology 
(CTRCOT) in Bombay, the reports 
revealed that he had discovered and 


growing 


grown cotton which had the requisite 
length and strength to be made into 
fabric. "1 suggested that the Madhya 
Pradesh government exhibit our colour¬ 
ed cotton at the trade fair in Pragati Mai- 
dan in March this year," he recounts. 
The idea was accepted and I was told to 
prepare some cloth immediately. All the 
local 11 idjiufacturers were very 

-- sceptical; they said that 

they needed 25 kilos of 
raw cotton to prepare a 
A metre of clot 1 1 . I had only 

^ JqIos ." 

CIRCOT came to the 
■ rescue. "They actually 

manufactured two metres 
of cloth for me," relates 
Mandloi. 

Soon, textile manufac- 
turers flocked to him with 
orders for material intend- 

_ed for export, but 

Mandloi, ever the pcrfec- 
tionisi, insists that he do 
research on the 
various cot- 
, ton fibres before he is 
ready to commercialise 
> i the product. 

Meanwhile, experi- 
'*^2 ments are being carried 
arii'P on — both across the 

globe and in Mandloi\s 
^ny laboratory — to explore 

Dr coloured cot- 

^ ton. Mandloi believes 

rom that if any foreign nation 

does not want to coopera¬ 
te in his work by giving 
seeds (like "an Israeli head of state 
who visited India and said that his coun¬ 
try produces around 7,(X)0 tonnes of 
coloured cotton every year, but would 
not give us the seeds"), it does not really 
matter. "We can do our best and give out 
the best," he says, confident that he’s 
"slightly ahead of the pack". 

You might say Mandloi has sown the 
seeds of hard labour into the project. 
And in all probability, within a couple of 
years, India will turn out to be one of the 
largest exporters of coloured cotton. • 

S.Krt9hnmv9nl/Bombmy 
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Now from BPL, the leaJer in home entertainment, the new 
BPL FXR Emperor 21 Colour Television. 

With a smooth designer cabinet and classic double ender 
styling that'll complement any interior. 

And a crystal clear, resonant, new CD quality sound that is 
generated by a unique arrangement of 5 built-in speakers, 
acoustically positioned on the front panel of the BPL FXR. 

This combination of unparalleled sound and superb 
styling is what makes the new generation BPL FXR Emperor 
21 Colour TV what it truly is: *bom to rule*. 
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Superhit 

muqabla 

Arguments for and against the unlikely success 
6>/Hum Aapke Haiti Koun..! 


U nless you’ve been living on 
Mars over the last year, 
vou’re sure to have read 
.^ome piece or the other on 
the film Hum Aapke Main 
Koun..!. Much has been written about 
the film’s (now approaching it’s dia¬ 
mond jubilee) financial success, down 
to the last crore of rupees. 

There has been much critical carpings 
about the film’s lack of a strong plot, its 
pandering to the norih-lndian 
nouveau-riche and the like. There have 
been pats on the back, too, foi its avoid¬ 
ance of violence and vulgarity. Sadly 
enough, there has been very little attem¬ 
pt at any serious analysis either of the 
film itself or the reasons for its popular 
success. A pity, since the film offers 
much material for study, both cinemati- 
cally and sociologically. 

A good starting point would be to take 
another look at the many different 
ways in which the film’s 
director, Sooraj Barjatya, 
breaks away from the con¬ 
ventions of successful 
mainstream cinema. 

First, the structure 
itself. Fourteen songs are 
just about twice the num¬ 
ber of songs even a profes¬ 
sed romantic musical 
usually IS permitted in a 
Hindi film. Then, 


granting that Baijatya was plan¬ 
ning a musical, conventional wisdom 
dictates that it should have a story with a 
beginning, middle and an end. The narra¬ 
tive in a mainstream musical, even a Hol¬ 
lywood musical, also always involves 
some kind of confrontation between 
good and evil (like Qayamat Se Qaya- 
mat Tak, Bobby, Sound Of Music or 
Grease). And this in turn entails some 
kind of villains or negative characters, a 
species that are conspicuous by their abs¬ 
ence in Hum Aapke Hain Koun..!. 

There is no violence, gralutious or 
otherwise, no songs where the heroine is 
drenched in the rain (a ploy used by film¬ 
makers across the board, in songs rang- 
ing from Tip tip barse. .. in Mohra to Rim- 
jhim, rimjhim in 1942: A Love Story to 
Mera man tarse in Lamhe to Jane do na 
in Sagar). 

In cinematic terms, it is amazing how 
Barjatya manages to follow con¬ 
ventions and turn them 
on their heads at the same 
time with remarkable dex¬ 
terity. Take the songs 
again. On the surface 
they look like normal 
Hindi film songs. Look 
again. Out of the 14 
songs, only four (Yeh 
mausam ka jadoo, Tum.se 
juda ho kar, Pehla pehla 
pyaar and the title song) 



The weaknesses of Sooraj B^atya’s film 
j ^ turn up again and again as its greatest 

strengths 
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are your standard songs picturised 
on the love-lorn hero and heroine. 

On the other hand, Didi tera devar 
deewana is the first time a film has cove¬ 
red the ritual where a conception in the 
family is announced to the outside 
world. Wedding and engagement songs, 
yes, but conception announcement 
songs? No, it’s never been done belore. 
Similarly, how many songs have used 
the words sambadhan or jethani or 
devarani, common as they are in count¬ 
less households across the country? In 
which film before this did you see the 
situation featuring the song Jootc do 
paise ^^?No, if the film holds people’s 
attention, it’s a great deal because of the 
songs, and not in spite of them. 

Take the business of young love next. 
In countless films from Bobby to Maine 
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The poster of Hum Aapke Main Koun..!, now nearing its diamond jubilee: a piece of cinematic history 


PyaarKiya through Betaah.Qayamat Sc 
Qayamat Tak and Ek Duje Ke Live, it is 
parental objections and the rich-poor 
divide that blocks llie path of the lovers. 
In contrast, the difference in economic 
status between the boy and the girl does 
not create even a ripple of tension in 
HAHKJ. 

A question that is thrown by many 
detractors of the film is, "Do you 
find any memorable dialogue in the 
film?" Others comment, "Nothing hap¬ 
pens in the film". 

But if some dismiss HAHK. .! as a wed¬ 
ding video, there are also others like the 
housewife from Delhi who said, "It is 
like going to a family wedding. I have 


seen it six times already." The film’s 
apparent weaknesses turn up again and 
again as its greatest strengths. 

Take the ‘passing the pillow’ sequen¬ 
ce. Many viewers have pointed out that 
it is not as entertaining as the antakshari 
.sequence in Maine Pyaar Kiya. True. 
But have you noticed how tnie to charac¬ 
ter each of these enactments is? The exu- 
berant Anupam Kher does a bad imita¬ 
tion of the suicide sequence from 
Sholay. The romantic Reema Lagoo 
does the Anarkali dialogue from 
Mughal-E-Azam in perfect seriousness. 
The workaholic Mohnish Behl cracks a 
pedestrian Joke about 'Scdoli — aadhi 
gharwali and the grave but eamestAlokc 
Nath recites a heavy couplet on ‘friend¬ 


ship’ . (Only at the end, when it comes to 
Madhuri, docs a bit of Hindi film tradi¬ 
tion take over.) Unlike in Maine Pyaar 
Kiya, here the attempt is to create a credi¬ 
ble character study. 

That is the kind of art-film sensitivity 
that Sooraj juxtaposes with some rank, 
crass elements of commercial Hindi 
cinema, but not without con.scious 
design. 

Take the u.se of a device like Tuffy, 
the family dog. Why does a director who 
avoids the stereotypes and the melodra¬ 
ma of the average Hindi film need Tuffy 
to bring about the crucial reunion of 
lovers in the climax? As I see it, Tuffy 
works at two levels. For the more rustic 
audience and the children, it works as a 






straightforward entertaining device. Por 
the more sophisticated city audience, it 
is a clear hint that the ‘story’ is not to be 
taken too seriously — the ‘story’ is not 
the film. 

C ritics have pointed out the treacly 
sweetness of all the characters and 
the island-like isolation of the family 
from the rough-and-tumble of the outsi¬ 
de world. This, again, is obviously by 
design. And there are parallels of such a 
design both in literature and cinema 
aplenty. The world of humourist P.G. 
Wodehouse is one and, closer home, we 
have seen it in the movies of Hrishikesh 
Mukherjce such as Anand, Bawarchi 
and Khubsoorat. 

There is a cinematic and a sociologi¬ 
cal side to the strategy. Hrishikesh Muk- 
heijee used a Bengali, middle-class, 
drawing-room comedy kind of look 
with men in kurta-pyjamas and women 
in tasteful cotton sarees. The songs were 
squeaky clean, classical numbers perfor¬ 
med in front of,a mike or on a balcony 
against the setting sun. Barjatya chang¬ 
ed the Bengali middle-class setting to an 
affluent Marwari/Gujarati/Punjabi 
household, not to indicate exactly the 
degree of social affluence but more as a 
part of mainstream Hindi film tradition. 

It is the ‘sociology’ of the film that 
has managed to draw the TV audience 
back into the theatre in hordes. Some 
have talked derogatorily about the Mar- 
wari culture of the film. By that if they 
mean it glamourises an affluent industri¬ 
al clan and their lifestyle, they are not far 
off the mark. Indeed, that is precisely 
what the film does. But unfortunately 
for the complainants, it is this clan 
which has become the ideal in the collec¬ 
tive subconscious of a vast segment of 
the society in India today. That is the 
direct fallout of the climate of economic 
liberalisation and consumerism extolled 
via the commercial TV. Enteiprise and 
making money is not a dirty word 
anymore. Gandhiji’s plain living and 
high thinking is considered fuddy- 
duddy by the younger generation today. 
Sooraj’s treatment of the rich therefore 
comes as a relief not only among the 
class it actually portrays, but also among 
countless others who aspire to it. 

It is not difficult to see why this treat¬ 
ment was lapped up so avidly by count¬ 
less viewers across the nation. The 
lifestyles they had s^n all these days on 
the screen were that of the Bombay 
tapori (*Apan ko Ictfda nahi mangta ’), or 
the kinky super-rich ( "Chowdhury Trih- 
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ESSAY 


huwan Das ke bete hi shaadi ek do kauri 
ke schoolmaster A:/ beti se? ’).The middle- 
class audience could identify with^^ei- 
ther and suffered them for lack of 
alternatives. 

The characters from the middle class, 
if taken up at all, were painted as long- 
suffering, holier-than-thou, moral 
types: the mother going about the house¬ 
hold chores making her son’s favourite 
halwa with a long face, the son in white 
shirt and trousers moving from office to 
office looking for a job on the strength 
of his much devalued r 
certificate, and so on. The 
girl was the demure, 
sisterly type. If they need¬ 
ed a heroine to sing and 
dance — she would be a 
working class type, or a 
tribal, or someone from 
the Westernised upper • ‘With 0 
class. If she was the StOry, 

vivacious tomboy type, 

she had to be tamed by _ 

the end of the film before ^ ThSfB ( 

being allowed to put on UAUIC /i 

her wedding Benarasi. VI' 

the middle class could ChltrSuBi 

never have fun, could - 

never be sensuous. • ‘What\ 

ticdevic( 

S oHAHK'^as (overs’rt 

the great liberator, 
allowing the middle class 
to see itself through a gla- * It S SiT 
morous idealisation. Was BXpBCtBO 

it realism? Not if you are WldOWBf 

talking of a documentary —- 

grammar. But it was • *HAHK 

closer to an idealised rati/Punli 

reality rather than fan- _' 

tasy. The situations or the Thflrp i 

emotional motivation of * " 

the characters had a solid WBBD Q0( 

core of truth with which BfB tOO tf 

the audience could 
identify. 

Take the business of falling in love. 
We see it in the earlier generation in the 
form of a college-time adulation for 
Reema Lagoo in the heart of Aloke Nath. 
She married elsewhere, but there is a 
civilised acceptance of the situation. Sal¬ 
man Khan, the industrialist’s nephew, 
doesn’t fall in love with some college- 
mate and it is not a passionate obsession 
of love at first sight. It is the love that 
develops through flirtatious banter with 
a girl from a known family encountered 
at a family function. Now, isn’t that a 
more realistic and accqitable setting of a 
serious romance to develop in the Indian 


context, where arranged marriages are 
the norm? 

Just like the middle class, women and 
older people, too, have found in 
HAHK„! a movie which they can relate 
to. None of the women in either of the 
families is a doormat. They don’t work 
behind the shadows of their menfblk. 
They walk tall, and can be seen and 
heard. At the same time, they are not the 
fire-breathing feminists of the alterna¬ 
tive cinema with whom most Indian | 
women find as much identification as a 


tion and Kurosawa created echoes of 
quintessential Japancseness with his 
Samurai epics. Bar jaiya has proven in 
no uncertain terms that it is the family 
that every Indian in his heait of hearts 
really hankers after. 

But though countless other big star- 
cast family socials are released every 
year (Saajan Ka Ghar with Rishi 
Kapoor and Juhi Chawla was a total 
washout as was Aadmi Khilona hai with 
Govinda and Meenakshi Sheshadri), 
apart from rank, bad filmmaking and out¬ 


PEOPLE’S FORUM 


Comments from the two sides of the debate 


1 CRITICS 1 

1 CROWDS 1 

• ‘With no beginning, middle or end to 
the story, nothing really happens in the 
film’ 

• ‘It is just iike going to a family wed¬ 
ding. I’ve seen the film six times already’ 

• ‘There are so many songs that 

HAHK..!comes across like an extended 
Chitrahaai’ 

• ‘The songs, especially Did!tmdevar 
deewana, are picturised in unusual 
situations’ 

• ‘What was the need of a meiodrama- 
tic device like a pet dog to effect the 
lovers’ reunion?' 

• ‘Audiences laughed and cheered 
when Tuffy delivered the note to the 
wrong brother’ 

• ‘It’s shocking that Madhuri’s family 
expected her to marry her sister’s 
widower’ 

• ‘None of the women was shown as a 
doormat. Besides, Madhuri had the 
option to refuse’ 

• 'HAHK... I glorifies the Marwari/Guja- 
rati/Punjabi new rich lifestyle’ 

• ‘There is no conflict in the story bet¬ 
ween good and evil. And the characters 
are too treacly sweet’ 

• ‘Money isn’t a dirty word anymore. 

It’s nice to see ail those lavish interiors’ 

• ‘It’s ail one big, happy family, which is 
at the heart of what every Indian craves 
forhimseir 


! burger can with 

Older people, too, fit into this world 
in their own right and are not sidelined. 
No wonder the film’s audience includes 
people who haven’t seen a film in 25 
years. 

It is in these aspects that the film’s 
Indianness is most manifest. If a lone 
man on horseback in the Wild West is 
the icon of the American mindset which 
gets reflected in their lifestyle as well as 
their movies, if Bergman, Fellini and 
others placed the man-woman relation¬ 
ship at the centre of European preoccupa¬ 


dated techniques, they also stick to the 
age-old matrix of a cantankerous mother- 
in-law, a suffering daughter-in-law, a 
scheming uncle and the rest. So while 
HAHK,.! may not be radical in terms of 
espousing social changes, it certainly is i 
not regressive and does quite a good job 
of recording the changes that have taken 
place already. The industrial family 
portrayed is more akin to that of the 
Ambanis than, say, the Birlas. 

T he portrayal of Madhuri Dixit has 
been rightly recognised by M.F. 
Husain as the portrait of the ideal Indian i 
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woman of our times, as seen by both 
men and women. She is pursuing a pro¬ 
fessional course but doesn’t turn up her 
nose at the housewife. She can be friend¬ 
ly with elders and hers is a rebellious¬ 
ness that parents can live with. Hers is a 
sensuousness that men can adore from a 
distance, women are not threatened by 
and the whole family can watch without 
embarrassment. 

ce much more explicit and fully- 
developed than it would have been in the 
real-life coordinates. Therefore, the busi¬ 
ness of discovering the truth through the 
printed wedding card, and the ultimate 
denouement through Tuffy, must not be 
taken literally but only as a convenient 
narrative tool. 

Tbat brings us to the question; in the 
realm of craft, why this unconvincing 

taut films like Deewar or Zanjeer. 

It doesn’t matter if the songs in these 
films are used by people as toilet breaks 
or if the story in HAHK..! appears half- 
baked. Without them, the film would 
appear strange and would keep away a 
large, section of the audience that is per¬ 
fectly capable of enjoying the good bits 
once it is inside the theatre. 

So, in the final analysis, is it a great 
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Inspired by 
Madhuri’s role 
in HAHK.!, 
M.F. Husain 
depicted her in 
several of his 
paintings as the 
"ideal Indian 
woman" 



A word here about the attacks femin¬ 
ists have made about the family’s push¬ 
ing Madhuri into marriage to her 
brother-in-law. 

Lx)oked at pragmatically, now, is that 
such an abominable proposal? The fami¬ 
ly’s ignorance of the Salman-Madhuri 
romance rniy be unrealistic, but given 
their ignorance, the proposal could 
obviously not have harmed anybody, 
hfpbody in the two families jumps to the 
solution as a fait accompli and Madhu¬ 
ri’s opinion is sought. 

If'^] of it looks weak and unconvin¬ 
cing,^!^! is because filmic compulsions 
have'^iade the Madhuri-Salman roman- 


appendage at the end? - The answer 
would not be so difficult to fathom for 
students of commercial cinema. It is 
obvious that in the ideal film that Barjat- 
ya would have liked to make, there 
would have been no such twists and 
turns. Marriages. Get-togethers. Flirta¬ 
tions. Warm togethernesses. Child- 
births. Fun and frolic. Another marria¬ 
ge, life goes on. That would have been 
S wraj’s film. But to package it exactly 
in this format wouldn’t work at all, 
because it would alienate the mass audi¬ 
ence completely. The story element is 
appended for the same reason that spngs 
are added to dramatically powerful and 


film? Or is it a bad and banal film as a 
few critics suggest? Neither, I would 
say, and the question is not the most 
important one as I see it. After all, no one 
is arguing that it is a Father Panchali or 
a Fyaasa, just as Forrest Gump is no 
Gold Rush or Citizen Kane. What one 
must recognise is that it certainly is one 
of the greatest phenomena in the main¬ 
stream culture of thecountry and can illu¬ 
minate the collective cultural and social 
psyche of its people like no single film 
so far has been able to do, if one cares to 
crack the code. • 

UikmIlllMimtty/Bartgatom 
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♦ he success of 
Rangeela 
may have 
done wonders 
for Urmila 

Matondkar's 

standing in the film industry 
and revived Aamir Khan*s 
flagging career, but the 
movie doesn't seem to have 
benefitted Jackie Shroff at 
all. 

While everyone has been 
raving about Urmila* s cur¬ 
ves and Aamir* s performan¬ 
ce, nobody is talking about 
the sexy Shroffs contnbu- 
tion to the film's success at 



the box office. But then, 
Jackie is used to that; he's 
played second fiddle to Anil 
Kapoor for so long that it has 
almost become second natu¬ 
re for him. 

What he can't be very 
happy about is his lack of suc¬ 
cess ih the Matondkar depart- 
meiit. Despite Shroff going 




on and on about how sexy 
and attractive she is, the 
young actress still prefers 
her director to the hunky 
hero. 

And who can blame her? 
After all, the right camera 
angles can do much more for 
a budding heroine than an 
ageing hero. Right, Urmila? 
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obby Deol’s 

launch 

vehicle, 

Barsaat, 

seems to be 

Jinxed. 

First, there was a problem 
about casting the female lead 
(remember how Somy Ali, 
who now happily appears 
half-naked on most magazi¬ 
ne covers, refused to wear 
shorts for the movie and was 
dropped?). Then, director 
Shekhar Kapur withdrew 
from the project, or was kick- 


ast month, 
Ritu Shivpun 
was nursing a 
black-and-blu- 
e lip that look- 
cd as if It had 
received some unwanted 
attention from an angry 
young man's fist. (And 
before you jump to any con¬ 
clusions, we are not taking 
about Bobby Deol, even 
though he did once threaten 
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♦ he latest on 
the Ashok 
Row Kavi 
and Saif Ah 
Khan fracas is 
that the two 
men have talked things over 
and come to some sort of ai 


ed out, depending on which 
version you believe. 

Once Twinkle Khanna 
and Raj Kumar Santoshi had 
been signed on, it looked as 
if things would go smoothly. 
And they did, with the film 
being completed in fairly 
good time. But then papa 
Dharmendra got into the act, 
asking for bits to be reshot. 
And while that was in pro¬ 
gress, Bobby Deol went 
ahead and broke his leg in a 
riding accident, causing a 
further delay. 


to beat her up in a Bombay 
pub.) 

Shivpun's explanation 
was that she had got into a 
fight with a younger brother, 
and when fists flew, she end- j 
ed up with a bruised lip. So j 
ali those of you who have 
been thinking that Kamal 
Sadanah was the culpnt, 
should go and wash your dir¬ 
ty mouths out with with soap 
and water. 


mutual understanding. It 
would, of course, be an exag¬ 
geration to say that they have 
kissed and made up, but it 
seems that the fight between 
them is a thing of the past. 

Maybe. Ashok has the 
birth of Sara, the young 
daughter of Amrita and Saif, 
to thank for this amicable 
resolution. After all, most 
men tend to become more 
mellow once they become 
fathers; so why should Saif 
be an exception? • 
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Who's who in DP 

Ifs the chamchas who decide what to show on the box 


Pity poor K.P. 
Singh Deo. There 
he was till yester¬ 
day, riding high on 
Doordarshan. Pull¬ 
ing the rath at 
Dhenkanal, open¬ 
ing institutes of 
mass communica¬ 
tion in his very 
own kingdom, cutting ribbons to launch 
low-power transmitters and the many 
other goodies he heaped, while the sun 
shone, on Dhenkanal, 

Puri and Orissa itself. 

And now he has disappea¬ 
red without a trace. Even 
if he opens a food process¬ 
ing plant in Bhuba¬ 
neswar, DD wonT give a 
damn. Such, alas, is the 
fate of ex -1 nformation 
and broadcasting mini¬ 
sters once they quit. It is 
instant goodbye to DD 
and TV stardom... 

And the thought that 
always strikes every 
media-watcher on such 
occasions is: who decides 
how many times a day the 
minister appears on Door¬ 
darshan? Is it the minister 
himself, who orders, 
immediately he takes 
over: be sure to keep me 
on the screen in every 
transmission, or else. 

Well, there are few mini¬ 
sters who would be so crude, although 
one has come across a few here and 
there. But there is no doubt that once 
they achieve stardom they enjoy every 
moment of it. Some ministers announce 
as soon as they take over, and publicly, 
that they have given strict instructions to 
the government electronic media not to 
give them special treatment. But we all 
I know what happens. Rajiv Gandhi even 
j went wailing on TV to say: I’ve asked 
I them not to show me, but Doordarshan 
1 doesn’t listen to me. What can I do? A 
strange confession from a PM. • 
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Then who is the culpni? Well, there is 
always the man or woman at the Press 
Information Bureau who drops not- 
so-gentle hints to the minions in the 
news room of DD. But the real dictators 
are usually the transient political appoin¬ 
tees of the minister. One was an ex- 
felJow cricket commentator who came 
to wield so much power that he even 
went on foreign junkets with the mini¬ 
ster. He also told DD who to book as 
newscasters, commentators, which seri¬ 
als to pass, the lot. For him to fix endless 


Poor R.K* Basu 
would have died of 
embarrassment had 
he known how DD’s 
cameras highlighted 
him at the Davis Cup 
doubles match 


daily appearances on TV for the mini¬ 
ster, not only in the news but also in spe¬ 
cial reports at prime time, was child’s 
play. There was an occasion when a staff 
cricket match was shown late at night 
because the minister had hit a four oft a 
trembling staff bowler who was not 
going to risk his promotion by sending 
down googlies. 

However, at times the limelight was 
stolen from under the very nose of the 
minister by his deputy. Who can forget 
Girija Vyas hailed as 
such a great poetess by 
DD that when they had a 
mushaira, and then a kavi 
sammelatu she opened 
the innings before the 
many p(>ct.> of all-India 
status could get a chance. 
The wah-wahs fairly split 
the ceiling. 

Girija Vyas, alas, went 
the way of all I & B mini¬ 
sters. She also vanished 
clean off the DD screens. 
Ditto V.N. Gadgil, Ajit 
Panja and their predeces¬ 
sors. Now it is the turn of 
Sangma and Sayecd, and 
Sayeed is leading by seve¬ 
ral lengths. At the party 
by the new ministers to 
meet the media, it was not 
difficult to find where 
they were in that vast 
crowd: DD’s cameras 
stuck to them like lim¬ 
pets. And when ministers are missing, 
there are always Bhaskar Chose and 
R.K. Basu. 

In fact, poor Basu would have died of 
embarrassment had he known how 
DD’s cameras highlighted him at the 
Davis Cup doubles match. Natwar 
Singh and the few Croatians in the audi¬ 
ence hardly got a look-in. Because, in 
the final analysis, it is the chamchas and 
the babus in DD, the little producers, 
who decide. Which is why Rajiv Gandhi 
didn’t get very far. • 
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MAJ GEN ASHOK K, MEHTA __ 

THE BRAIN DRAIN 

Why are more and more officers leaving the army? 



S ince 1 started this column 
exactly two years ago, I 
have received a number of 
letters, mainly trom ycuing 
officers, asking me to write 
more about the environment in which 
they work and operate. The letters make 
sombre reading as this latest one. 

"1 have definitely decided to chuck 
the army job. It is a very deliberate deci¬ 
sion, not taken in some weak moment. 
The truth is I am no longer enjoying 
myself any more. It isn’t as if Tm doing 
badly — far Itom it. Things aren’t simp¬ 
ly what they used to be. The army’s role 
has been reduced to that of pall-bearers. 
I do not want to go to Wellington, even if 
I pass the exam. I’m acutely aware of 
what I shall leave behind. More than 
anything else, I will never get to sec such 
camaraderie and espirit d' corps. I do 
not have any romantic notions about life 
in civvy street..." 

There is a problem in the army more 
serious than the authorities would like to 
admit. My view, five years after leaving, 
is that things are bad, getting worse. The 
motto of the Indian Military Academy 
(IMA) defining an officer’s priorities as 
his countr>', men and self has been rever¬ 
sed. Leadership, the stuff the army 
taught others, is a non-issue today. 

Officers coming out of militai 7 acade¬ 
mics make a mockery of values that 
make men follow the leader. There is a 
shortage of 10,0()0 junior leaders but 
there are few lakers. As another young 
officer wrote: "You pay peanuts, you get 
monkeys." 

The last batch at the Long Defence 
Management College went to NDA, 
Khadakvasala, to investigate the decline 
in calibre. They were horrified to dis¬ 
cover that out of a batch of 300 cadets 
there was not one whose father was a 
general or equivalent. The breakdown 
of percentage was: JCOs and NCOs. 50; 
autorickshaw drivers and the like: 30; 
officers: 5; others: 15. 

An Army Training Command study 
of some 35 units reveals low levels of 
satisfaction and happiness among 
soldiers. Poor pay, travel, accommoda¬ 
tion facilties and inedible rations force 
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them to seek premature discharge from 
service. 

The army, badly in need of reforms 
and overhaul, has plodded along for near¬ 
ly 50 years, getting flabbier instead of 
leaner. Both the ministry of defence and 
services are averse to change. The result 
is no longer the government’s concern. 

T he safety and honour of this country 
is now squarely in the hands of the 
Fifth Pay Commission. Unfortunately, 
their balancing act will miss the woods 
for the trees. The country’s armed forces 
operate in a difficult and turbulent envi¬ 
ronment as no other service does. This is 
the last chance the country has of stemm¬ 
ing the rot. Let the pay commission rise 
beyond the patriotic words to raise the 
quality of leadership and morale of the 
armed forces. The resources crunch of 


the last ten years has killed the spirit. In 
war, as everyone knows, there are no 
runners-up. 

Officers are of three types: brilliant 
but lazy, good and hardworking, medi¬ 
ocre and hardworking. The last is the 
most dreaded. Lately, there is a new bre¬ 
ed — incompetent and hardly working. 
This is no joke. It’s the current state of 
leadership in the armed forces. ITie dis¬ 
till of this cross-section falls in two 
bioad categories — the few upwardly 
mobile and the bulk who encounter 
more snakes than ladders. Because the 
promotion structure is like the Eiffel 
Tower, very few reach the top. The dis¬ 
parity with the civil services in promotio¬ 
nal avenues is enormous. Hence, all is 
fair in promotion and war. 

The middle-level officers — colonels 
and below — the cutting edge of the 
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army, do not look kindly on their 
seniors. They regard them as spineless, 
careful not to rock the boat. They will 
suck up to their seniors and the civil .ser¬ 
vants. Promotion to higher command 
has been regulated to throw up .servile 
commanders. Officers rising to the top 
are said to be imbued with managerial 


Prime Minister requested him to with¬ 
draw his resignation letter. But it was 
portrayed differently at that time. Fhc 
only other case was that of army chief 
Gen P.N. Thapar who presided over the 
1%2 debacle. He* was eased out. !n 
1992, army chief Gen vS.F. Rodrigues 
spoke out but retreated i>n being admoni 


shed by Parliament The office of the 
army chiet was denigrated and he was 
turned into a lame duck chief for the rest 
of his tenure. 

General Surinder Singh is an honoura¬ 
ble man. Being an expert in mobile war¬ 
fare, low' intensity conflict (LdG) is ncM 
his cup of tea. His command has been 
made to look silly and helpless aftci Ha/- 
ratbal, Chrar-e-Shanef and the foreign 
hostages fiasco. The reason: his com¬ 
mand authonty has been encroached by 
w ell-meaning former generals being gui¬ 
ded from Delhi. Gen Singh will tell you 
that there arc absolutely no problems in 
his command. That is because he 
belongs to the school of no dissent. 

T he lines ol command authority have 
to be clear, visible and seen to be so. 
There can be no messing around with 
the flow ol command. Certainly not on 
the scale in Kashmir. "If Singh had to 
resign he should have two years ago," 
remarked a former army commander, 
'"fhat IS why I discounted the news 
wlien it first appeared " 7’he report, true 
or not, hurt the army m J<^K. 

Writing on the "frozen turbulence" in 
the army and the "hash of command con- 
IIol in J&K" a lormer secretary of the 
ministry of external affairs says that dis¬ 
satisfaction and disillusionment cannot 
be concealed by official denials. 

This brings me back to the state of 
health of the army which is more serious 
than the concealed and tevealed ail¬ 
ments of Its generals — the latter have 
been unnecessarily commanding the 
headlines of the media While the clini¬ 
cal reports are exaggerated, they reflect 
the stress and strain under which the 
' army is functioning. Tasks and commit¬ 
ments are expanding. Resources and 
rewards are diminishing. So is the 
morale. 

Coupled with growing disaffection in 
the ranLs, the widening gap between offi¬ 
cers and soldiers and the disillusionment 
among the young officers, the bubble 
can burst any moment. The writing is on 
the wall. 

The government is periodically warn¬ 
ed by service chiefs of the slack in war 
preparedness due to the slump in defen¬ 
ce spending. In 1971, India defeated 
Pakistan. Their soldiers attributed this to 
our superior leadership. The man- 
machine mix is now lopsided. • 

(ThB author was a general officer commanding of the 
IrnHan Peace-Keeping Force In southern Sn Lanka He is 
also a founder-member of ^e Defence Planning Staff of 
the Chiefs of Staff Committee) 



.skills and connections with the political- 
bureaucratic elite but without the field 
experience and operational service. 

The news last month that Gen Surin¬ 
der Singh, army commander in charge 
of Kashmir (he commands more troops 
than the British, French and Dutch arm¬ 
ies together), was contemplating resign¬ 
ing was a big surprise. This is so uncha¬ 
racteristic of senior officers and such a 
deviation from army culture! Since the 
formation of the anny in 1947, no gene¬ 
ral, indeed no officer as far as I know, 
has ever resigned on a point of principle. 
Yes, they have put in their papers on 
being superseded, which is not the same 
thing as resigning. 

The Indian Army is unique in having 
no history of resignations. Army chief 
Gen K.S. Thimayya had resigned in 
1958 for a brief 14 hours before the then 


There is a problem in the 
army more serious than 
the authorities would 
like to admit. 
Leadership, the stuff the 
army taught others, is a 
non-issue today. Nowa¬ 
days, officers coming 
out of military 
academies make a 
mockery of values that 
make men follow the 
leader 
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Death trap 

Negligence leads to yet another coal mine 
disaster in Dhanhad 


—- No one in the Kalras 

region, approximately 

BIHAR assume such a deadly 
And whcil, 
around midnight on 26 September, the 
usually docile stream swelled in sudden 
fury, broke through a couple of embank¬ 
ments and Hooded several mines in the 
industrial aiea, what followed was one 
of the largest mine disasters of the 
decade. 

As many as 64 miners were trapped 
inside the Bharat Coking Coal Limited 
(BCCL)-owned Gaslitand mines, the 
worst affected m the tragedy. Bodies of 
11 other miners — who died when walls 
inside the mines collapsed — were 
retrieved from three adjoining mines, 
taking the death loll to 75. 

But the bodies of those trapped inside 
Gaslitand haven't yet been recovered. 
With heavy water-logging inside the 


mines, pumping operations arc being 
conducted at an extremely slow pace. 
And with every passing day, the chances 
of rescuing likely survivors have 
diminished. 

According to local residents, the trage¬ 
dy could have been averted had it not 
been for the negligence of the BCCL. 
With incessant rains lashing Dhanbad 
and its adjoining areas, Katri Nala — as 
the river is locally known — started 
showing signs of changing its course 
around evening that fateful day. But that 
did not deter the BCCL authorities from 
sending in the second shift of miners insi¬ 
de the dark, dingy and badly-maintained 
mines. 

Disaster struck as the miners, who 
had entered the pits around 4 pm, were 
preparing to call it a day. The Katri 
changed course around 10.30 pm and 
broke the first embankment within a few 
minutes. "I have never seen Katri in 
spate,” said 60-year-old Mariam Bibi, 
two of whose nephews are still trapped 
inside the Gaslitand mines. The waters 
swirled, and as eyewitnesses say, kept 



BLACK HOLE TRAGEDY: rescue operations < 


rising by the minute. 

But the miners, deep down in the pits, 
had no clue as to what was coming. 
According to Aswini Kumar Das, who 
helped 96 miners escape to safety from 
the neighbouring Angarkatra mines, 
most of the telephones inside the mines 
do not work. Apparently, the only way 
they could signal for help, at times of cri¬ 
sis, was by ringing the manually- 
operated alarm bells. 

The first mine to be inundated was 
Gaslitand. Water entered through an 
open i'ast mine, about a kilometre away 
from the pit mouth. Around 11.30 pm, 
water was trickling down the pit walls. 
For the miners, it was the first ominous 
hint of danger. They sounded the alarm 
bells from inside. But the SOS went 
abegging: there was no one at the pit 
mouth. The liftman was missing and so 
were the assistant managers and other 
BCCL officials who were supposed to 
be present at the site. 

And while the alarm bells tolled in 
desperation for almost two houis, 64 
miners, betrayed by official negligence, 
succumbed to the rising waters. As news 
oi the disaster spread, confusion prevai¬ 
led. And for the anxious relatives of the 
trapped miners, it was just the beginning 
of a nightmare. 

What ensued in Gaslitand over the 
next few days was high-level political 
drama. The local politicians were the 
only ones around on 27 September, the 


SHOW OF SYMPATHY: Bihar CM Laloo Prasad Yadav consoling 
relatives oj the victims 
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the Gaslitand mines 

morning after the incident. But the next 
day saw a fluny of activity, with the arri¬ 
val of Bihar chief minister Laloo Prasad 
Yadav. Laloo has demanded that the 
families of the victims be given Rs 5 
lakh each from the Centre. He threaten¬ 
ed to close down all mines in Bihar if the 
affected families are made to settle for a 
lesser amount. 

The chief minister also asked the 
local people to shift to any empty house 
in a safer area "Koi rokne aye topatthar 
marke bhaf»a dena" (Throw stones at 
anyone who comes to stop you), was his 
sweeping advice. 

Yadav was accompanied by the 
Union minister for coal, Jagdish Tytler. 
Tytlcr said that the Centre would give 
Rs 75,000 to the next o< kin of the deceas¬ 
ed and tried to match Yadav\s sympathy 
with his. 

But what suffered in the process was 
the rescue op)eration. With most of the 
senior BCCL officials engaged in attend¬ 
ing to the VIPs, pumping operations 
came to a virtual standstill. "They are 
not doing anything to save the people 
trapped inside the mine. Instead, they 
are making matters worse for them," 
said Aitwari Milan, 64, one of whose 
sons is trapped inside Gaslitand. 

The next day. Union minister for 
industries, Krishna Sahi, an MP from 
Bihar, visited the site. Some more promi¬ 
ses were made and suggestions of 
employing more pumps to draw out 


water from the flooded 
mines were tossed about. 
But nothing happened. 

All this has done little 
to pacify the relatives of 
the victims The initial 
benumbing shock over, 
grief has since given way 
to outrage. Blaming the 
authorities for the dis¬ 
aster, the kKals have 
threatened to lake 
"revenge". And the first 
on their hit list arc Da.sai 
Ram and Balli Sao, who 
allegedly refused to oper¬ 
ate the trolleys to lilt the 
miners trapped in the 
Ga.slitand mine. The two 
have since been 
absconding. 

Meanwhile, an HR 
was lodged against 14 
employees — including 
Dasai and Balli — of the 
Gaslitand colliery at the 
Katras police station. Coal India Limit¬ 
ed (CIL) then suspended 
eight employees of the BCCL in Gash- 
tand, holding them "directlv or indirect¬ 
ly responsible" foi the disaster. Union 
ministerfor rural development Jagannath 
Mishra visited Gaslitand on 4 October 
and demanded the arrest of all those offi¬ 
cials named in the FIR. 

Things then took an ugly turn with the 
Coal Mines Officers’ Association of 
India (CMOAI) threatening to launch a 
countrywide stir if any action was taken 
against the Gaslitand employees. Claim¬ 
ing that the concerned officials had been 
"framed" in the FIR, the CMOAI warn¬ 
ed of "drastic measures" to paraly.se 
work in coal mines throughout the 
country. The CIL now seems likely lo 
buckle under pressure and revoke the 
suspension orders. 

Amidst all this, the accident site is a 
picture of desolation, save for the few 
engaged in re.scue operations. Gone are 
the political leaders, their sundry fol¬ 
lowers and all those who had converged 
on the site out of curiosity. 

And a few bicycles just outside the pit 
mouth of the Gaslitand mines, belong¬ 
ing to the dehati miners who came cycl¬ 
ing from far-flung villages to Gaslitand 
that fateful day, bear mute testimony to a 
disaster that has raised serious questions 
about safety standards in mines through¬ 
out the country. • 


Bomb sca re 

Fear stalks Delhiites 
following a series of blasts 
in the capital 


Fear gripped Del- 
hiites this festive sea¬ 
son as successive 
bomb blasts rcxked 
the capital over the 
last fortnight. 

On 25 September, 
more than 45 people 
were seriou.sly injured 
in two different explosions near Red 
Fort. The first blast occurred at 7 pm, on 
the busy main road a few yards away 
from the fort. Eyewitnesses told the poli¬ 
ce that a bomb, suspected to be a low 
intensity crude device, had been left 
lying on the road and exploded when a 
two-wheeler ran over it. 

Some 45 minutes later, another explo¬ 
sion occurred at Chowk Chatta rail near 
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OHTHlSPOl: Bomb experts at the 
site of the blast near Red Fort 
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On the right track 

The completion of a stretch of the Konkan Railway 
assumes special political significance 


Lotiam Bridge, a kilometre away from 
Red Fori. This too w;is said to have been 
triggered off by a similar device. 

Pradeep Shrivastava, deputy commis¬ 
sioner of police (north), told newsmen 
gathered at the site that ihc "explosives 
were probably low intensity crude devi¬ 
ces without any limcr or ignition mecha¬ 
nism". These had been camouHaged and 
left carelessly on the road to avoid 
suspicion. 

Later, senior police officials announc¬ 
ed that the Punjab militant outfit 
Khalistan Liberation Force (Babbar) 
had claimed responsibility for the blasts. 
A red alert was sounded in the capital fol¬ 
lowing a report from Srinagar that a 
handwritten statement had been dropp¬ 
ed off by the KLF (Babbar) at the kx:al 
PTI office. The statement revealed that 
the bombs, triggered off by remote con¬ 
trol, were to protest the ‘atrocities’ com¬ 
mitted against Muslims and Sikhs in 
Punjab and Delhi by security forces. The 
militant outfit then went on to warn of 
more such explosions in the days to 
come. 

The very next day, an eight-year-old 
boy was seriously injured in a bomb 
explosion at the Badli railway intersec¬ 
tion in North Delhi. Within the next 
couple of hours, the Panipat Railway Sta¬ 
tion was rocked by a blast, injuring eight 
people. Both explosions are believed to 
have been triggered off by low-intensity 
crude bombs which had been concealed 
in the Amritsar-bound Murli Express. 

This prompted the Union home minis¬ 
try to press the panic button. The law 
and order situation was reviewed and 
steps taken to beef up security in the capi¬ 
tal. Union home minister S.B. Chavan 
visited the blast sites and the injured in 
the hospitals. In view of the festivities 
ahead, metal detectors were installed 
and police teams deployed at all major 
Durga Puja pandals and the venue of 
Ramlila celebrations. 

Then, just as things were getting back 
to nomial, yet another explosion rocked 
Naya Bazar—the capital’s largest who¬ 
lesale market at Laiiori Gate in Old 
Delhi—on 3 October. Two persons lost 
their lives and 45 others were injured. 
And though preliminary investigations 
revealed that the blast had been caused 
by faulty gas cylinders, the panic that it 
caused reflected the mood of anxiety 
and tense anticipation that prevails in 
the capital. • 

K.S. Hmmymnm/MmwMM 


The recent inaugura¬ 
tion of a sector of the 
760 km-long bn/id 
gauge Konkan Rail 
way in Maharashtra 
made it clear that the 
railway has outgrown 
MAHARASHTRA its earlier aim of being 
a "carrier of dynam¬ 
ism and progress to the isolated areas of 
India’s west coast." It has now assumed 
a new politically significant role. 


Ever since its inception in 1990, the 
Konkan Railway — which passes 
through the states of Maharashtra, Goa 
and Karnataka — has served as a band¬ 
wagon for many political manoeuvres. 
.And at the recent inauguration of the 
Veer-Khed sector of the railway, the 
assortment of VIPs was a pointer to the 
importance of the ceremony. 

Chief minister Manohar Joshi, Union 
minister for health A.R. Antulay, Union 
minister of state for railways Suresh Kal- 
madi, and former Union railway mini¬ 
ster Madhu Dandavate were among 
those present. Deputy chief minister 
Gopinath Munde and Samata Party 


leader George Fernandes were conspicu¬ 
ous by their absence. Incidentally, both 
Antulay and Dandavate’s constituenc¬ 
ies will be served by the railway as will 
Joshi’s hometown of wSrivardhan. 

The unlikely congregation of invitees 
comprising leaders of the Shiv Sena, 
Congress, Janata Dal and Samata Party 
provided an interesting sideshow to the 
drama that is Maharashtra politics. Sur¬ 
esh Kalmadi pre-empted Joshi in iinveil- 
.ing a bust of Shivaji. Antulay made 


repeated references to Shivshahi — the 
buzzword in the corridors of Manlralaya 
deifying the golden era of Shivaji’s rule. 

And Manohar Joshi too added to the 
political flavour of the event. When he 
told Suresh Kalmadi "be on the riglit 
track and you will progress", there was 
no doubt that he was referring to Kal¬ 
madi’s falling out with former chief 
minister Sharad Pawar. And in a move 
clearly aimed at wooing the vital Kon¬ 
kan vote bank, the chief minister promis¬ 
ed that all jobs arising out of the Konkan 
Railway would be reserved for local 
residents. 

The significance of the completion of 




ON COMMON GROUND: CM Manohar Joshi (centre) and other leaders at the 
inaugural ceremony of the Konkan Railway 
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Blood br others 

Rival groups fight it out in Bodokmd 


the Konkan Railway has not been lost on 
any political party in Maharashtra. The 
area is a designated green belt which 
allows only agro-industries to flourish, 
despite its large reserves of forests and 
minerals. The Konkan has escaped 
industrialisation owing to the poor com¬ 
munication system in the region. But the 
Konkan Railway seems set to change all 
that. And de.spitc Antulay’s assurance 
that polluting industries would not be 
allowed into the region, it is only a mat¬ 
ter of time before industrialists flock to 
the Konkan. 

When m the Opposition, the Shiv 
Sena and the Bharatiya Janata Party 
(BJP) had defended the green belt, shou¬ 
ting down various propo.sed projects in 
the legion. But now, the opening up of 
the area is sure to bring about a change 
of stance. Already, the Konkan Railway 
has drawn up provisions for running at 
least five freight trains on the route. 

And that all three concerned states are 
desperate to gel things moving, was 
apparent from the manner in which the 
stretch was completed in record time. 
Normally, such projects are funded by 
the annual railway budgets and end up 
taking something like 20 years to finish. 
In this case, however, the central govern¬ 
ment and the three slate governments 
entered into an agreement in 1990 to set 
up a public sector undertaking and finan¬ 
ce the cost of construction partly 
through equity capital invested in the 
undertaking and partly through funds to 
be borrowed from the market. This inno¬ 
vative approach helped raise Rs 1,784 
crore required for the project. 

The major part of the 760 km line pas¬ 
ses through Maharashtra. Thus, it came 
as no surprise when chief minister Joshi 
handed over a cheque for Rs 25 crore to 
E. Sreedharan, chairman and managing 
director of the Konkan Railway Corpora¬ 
tion Limited, as a gift from the state 
government. 

Meanwhile, A.R. Antulay advised 
Joshi to be careful with the cheque. "I 
have had a lot of trouble with those 
things," commented Antulay, alluding 
to the corruption charges levelled again¬ 
st him when he was chief minister of 
Maharashtra. "I give you this advice 
because you are like my younger bro¬ 
ther," concluded Antulay. 

All this has given ri.se to speculation 
that the completion of the Konkan Rail¬ 
way might well flag off a new beginning 
for Shiv Sena-Congress relations in 
Maharashtra. • 

Lyla Bmvmdam/Bombay 


With elections lo 
the Bodoland Autono¬ 
mous Council 

(BAO scheduled 
lor later this month, 
things have taken a 
violent turn in lower 
ASSAM Assam. And the All 
Bodo Students 

Union (ABSU) — having held sway 
over Kokrajhar and its adjoining Bodo- 
dominated areas for the past fiw* 
years or so — is now reeling under 


Bodos. Earlier, the main taigets used 
to be non-tiibals. mostly Muslims, 
and members of the security forces 
The district administration has 
now' been forced to ask the army to 
renew its operations m the area. The 
troops, who had stayed on m the dis 
trici since the days of Operation 
Rhino, were wullidrawn sudtlenly m 
Apiil this year, leaving huge gaps m 
the security network. Taking advanta¬ 
ge ol the situation f^dSE militants, 
who have consistently opposed the 



NEED OF THE HOUR: the army flushing out militants in Assam 


the onslaught of the outlawed Bodo 
Security Force (BdSF). 

The ABSU had shot into political 
prominence when they clinched an 
accord with the government on 20 
February, 1993, demanding more 
power for Bodo tribals. But now, the 
organisation has become the surprise 
target of a BdSF offensive. 

At least ten ABSU members have • 
fallen victim to BdSF militants in the 
past one year. Says ABSU president 
Swmbla Basumatary, "We are puzzl 
ed as to why our members are made 
targets by the militants. They talk of 
sovereignty but I don’t understand 
why our boys should be killed." 

Indeed, in a marked departure 
from the past, a majority of the 15 
people killed by the BdSF during the 
fii^t fortnight of September were 


Bodo Accord, stepped up their activit¬ 
ies 111 the area, sinking almost at will. 

As former Kokrajhar superinten¬ 
dent of police Nandeshwar Hazanka, 
told Sunday, "The Bodo militants 
aie a tough lot. They are armed with 
sophisticated weapons. Mostly operat¬ 
ing on foot, they can cover great dist¬ 
ances through thick jungles and 
uncharlcred territories. They often 
slip into neighbouring Bhutan, which 
we cannot do." 

In fact, two major militant outfits 
of the state — the United Liberation 
Front of Assam (ULFA) and the 
BdSF — have established joint 
camps in Bhutan. This was revealed 
byGobindaRai, assistant finance secre¬ 
tary of ULFA’s Nalbari unit, who 
was captured after a sh(H)l-out recently. 

Rai has confessed that most of the 
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Terror tactics 


Insurgency poses a serious threat to the law and order 
situation in the state 


rebels who were using the camps in 
Bhutan were operating in the Nalbari, 
Barpeta and Kokrajhar districts of 
Assam. Rai himself used to supply 
rations, equipment and medicines to 
these camps. 

The Nalbari unit of the ULFA has 
forged an alliance with the BdSF 
who have stepped up their activities 
in lower Assam and targeted the 
ABSU in particular. The ultras, after 
carrying out their attacks, slip back 
easily into Bhutan, making it practical¬ 
ly impossible for the security forces 
to nab them. 

Political analysts here feel that the 
announcement of elections to the 
40-membcr Bodoland Autonomous 
Council has triggered off this sudden 
spate of violence It seems that the 
BdSF is determined to take the fight 
to the ABSLI camp, which it per¬ 
ceives as Its potential political rival. 

According to ABSU president Basu- 
matary, the BdSF has Boated a politi¬ 
cal party called the United Democra¬ 
tic Front which intends to contest the 
BAC polls. And members of the 
ABSU arc apparently being targeted 
by the BdSF because the organisation 
is perceived to be close to one fac¬ 
tion of the Bodoland Peoples Party 
(BPP) led by BAC chief Prem Singh 
Brahma. This faction was formed by 
leaders of the BdSF in the year of 
the Bodo Accord. Prem Singh Brah¬ 
ma was second-in-command after 
BPP (S) president Sansuma Khiing- 
gur Bwiswmiiliary until he gamed con¬ 
trol of the interim executive council 
of the BAC in late 19^3. Bwiswmutia- 
ry then went on to form his own fac¬ 
tion of the BPP. 

Differences between the two fac¬ 
tions are all too apparent. Intelligence 
sources insist tha: the ABSU and the 
Prem Singh Brahma faction of the 
BPP are the mam targets of the BdSF 
because they are seen to be close to 
the ruling Congress(l). The Congress 
has, in fact, declared its support to 
the Prem Singh Brahma faction of 
the BdSF during the forthcoming 
BAC elections by not fielding its 
own candidates. 

With such complex equations aris¬ 
ing in the Bodoland Area, no simple 
solutions seem to be in sight. But the¬ 
re’s little doubt that fresh deployment 
of troops in the region is the need 
of the hour. • 

NmnA. OMMm/auwmhmtl 

. 


With insurgents in 
Tripura on the ramp¬ 
age once again, the 
stale government’s 
efforts to woo them 
back to the political 
mainstream seem to 
have failed misera¬ 
bly. Indiscriminate 
killings, kidnapping, looting and 
arson have become the order of the 
day. And with slate home minister 
Samar Chaudhun refusing to ban any 
of the insurgent outfits or set a deadli¬ 
ne for their surrender, the ultras seem 
to have little to fear. 

According to Chaudhuri, "such mea¬ 
sures would only aggravate the pro¬ 
blem". But going soft on the insurg¬ 
ents has hardly improved matters. 
Things took an ugly turn last month 


R avaged by what has now become 
something of an annual pheno¬ 
menon, the beleaguered state of 
Assam ts struggling to stay afloat. 
The state has, in fact, seen more than 
its usual share of floods this year. 
The fourth wave of floods—stretch- 
ing from the last week of September 
till 5 October—threw life in the state 
completely out of gear. Nearly four 
lakh people throughout all the seven 
districts were affected, with Tinsukia 
and Sibsagar bearing the brunt of the 
assault. 

Nearly 1.5 lakh people in Tinsukia 
alone were badly hit by the flash 
floods caused primarily due to the 
breach in Chumoni dam. Nearly 90 
relief camps have been set up in the 
district to accommodate the. victims. 

It was here in Tins^Ma — (he 
place fiom where he ~ that 
Union minister of state for parliamen- 
tazy affairs Matang Singh decided to 
do his bit. Singh may tove taken on 


when some insurgents belonging to 
the Tripura Tribal Action Committee 
Force (TTACF) raided the Uvatta 
Bazar under Bishalgarh police station 
West Tripura. They resorted to 
iniliscrimmate firing, killing 
72-> car-old Nripendra Burman and 
his SOI* Bhulu, 38, on the spot. Two 
others sustained serious bullet inju¬ 
ries. The rebels then looted many 
shops and finally kidnapped one San- 
tosh Dcbnath. 

To protest the prevalent lawless¬ 
ness in the area, local people blocked 
the Agartala-Udaipur main road near 
Bishramganj and even attacked the con¬ 
voy of the state transport minister Ran- 
jit Dcbnath. 

Also, this attack on non-tribals by 
the insurgents sparked off communal 
tension in the area. The ruling 


the additional responsibility of keep¬ 
ing the Bock of disgruntled Congress 
MPs together, but he took time off 
and undertook a two-day trip to the 
flood-hit areas. 

Accompanied by the staters flood 
control minister and several senior 
officials of the district, Singh made 
an aerial survey of the submerged vil¬ 
lages. Singh also distributed one lakh 
tonne of milk powder and one lakh 
tonne biscuits donated by the Delhi 
branch of the Red Cross among the 
people at the relief camps. He also 
instructed district officials to make 
spot purchases, wherever required, 
to help the flood victims. 

Later, in Guwahatii Matang Singh 
apprised chief minister Hiteswar 
Saikia of the situation in Upper 
Assam. Singh later told Sunday that 
he would tiy to get all possible help 
for flood control and relief measuies 
from the Centre. 

Well aware of the seriousness of 
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Devastating floods ravage Assam,, yet again 
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CPI(M) claimed that the victims 
belonged to their party and alleged 
that the Opposition Congress(I)- 
Tripura Upajati Juba Samity (TUJS) 
was instigating violence with an aim 
to create communal tension in the 
region. 

Then came the killing of National 
Project Construction Corporation 
(NPCC) superintending engineer P.C. 
Sengar, at Khumlung, on 30 Septem¬ 
ber. Bijay Kumar, an assistant engi¬ 
neer with the NPCC, was also grie¬ 
vously wounded in the attack. This 
spread panic among employees of vari¬ 
ous governmental organisations engag¬ 
ed in developmental work throughout 
the stale. 

In another incident, four persons 
— including three Central Reserve 
Police Force (CRPF) jawans — were 
killed in an encounter at Tingharia, 
in South Tripura. Insurgents belong¬ 
ing to the National Liberation Front 
of Tripura (NLFT), gunned down the 
jawans while they were patrolling the 
Taidu-Amarpur road early in the mor¬ 
ning and looted some arms and 
ammunition. 



ATALOSS: state home minister 
Samar Chaudhuri 


Recently, three members of a fami¬ 
ly were shot dead by insurgents belong¬ 
ing to the All Tripura Commando For¬ 
ce at Kalachhari in Dhalai district. 
Panic-stricken villagers fled their 
homes and took shelter in neighbour¬ 
ing villages. 


Apart from such brutal killings, kid¬ 
nappings for ransom have become a 
regular feature in the state. Nearly 
every day, five to six people arc abduc¬ 
ted by various insurgent outfits. The 
victims are generally returned after a 
hefty ransom is doled out. 

All this has put the state govern¬ 
ment in a spot. Home minister Samar 
Chaudhuri insists that, it is quite impos¬ 
sible to contain insurgency in the 
state unless the Centre provides adequ¬ 
ate security forces. According to Chau¬ 
dhuri, the Centre has chosen to igno¬ 
re the demands of Tripura while allo¬ 
cating funds for modernisation of the 
police force in other north-eastern sta¬ 
tes. 

Chaudhuri also claimed that the 
insurgent outfits in the state were recei¬ 
ving support from Bangladesh. Follow¬ 
ing the withdrawal of the Border Secu- 
.rity Force (BSF) from the slate, the 
insurgents found it convenient to 
cross over into Bangladesh after carry¬ 
ing out operations in Tripura, felt 
Chaudhuri. 

Jaymntm BluMachmym/Agutalm 


the situation, the Centre has already 
sanctitmed a Rs 75 crore package for 
flood control schemes in the state. 
The package includes a moratorium 
on the Rs 25 crore annual loan assist¬ 
ance for flood control for the remain¬ 
ing two years of the on-going Five 
Year Plan supplemented by an out¬ 
right grant of Rs 25 crore for the year 


1996-1997. 

The Centre has also advised the 
Assam government to approach the 
World Bank for financing various 
multi-purpose schemes, particularly 
those prepared by the Brahmaputra 
Board. The board was formed in the 
early Eighties to conceive and exe¬ 
cute comprehensive schemes to har¬ 


ness the mighty Brahmaputra. But in 
its decade-and-a-halflong existence, 
the board has done precious little. 

Meanwhile, the Assam govern¬ 
ment, which has an outstemUng loan 
ofRs 179.21 crore in relatim to flood 
control measures, has asked die Cen¬ 
tre to‘ completely waive die amount. 
It has also asked the central govern¬ 
ment to convert die annual loan assist¬ 
ance of Rs 25 crcH« to outright grant 
Chief minister Saikia is expected to. 
take up the matter with Prime Mini¬ 
ster P.V. Narasimha Rao and Union 
finance minister Manmohah Singh 
when he visits Delhi later this mondi. 

It is likely that Assam will receive 
Rs 10 crore from die Centre over and 
above the normal sanctioned amount 
for flood control measures und« the 
‘chronically affected area maintenan¬ 
ce scheme’. Last month, an all-party 
delegation, led by the state Assembly 
Spe^r Debesh Chakravarty, had 
gone m New Delhi to try and focus 
attention on Assam’s plight. 

And now, with Matang Singh deci¬ 
ding to take up the matter, the state’s 
demands seem unlikely to be swept 
away. • 



LENDING A HELPING HAND: Union minister Matang Singh 
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BREAKING 
ASTORY 


But very few remember the journalist who has 
scooped the news as the Jain Havala 
scandal has proved 


Strange things do 
happen within the 
mysterious world 
of Indian jour¬ 
nalism. The Jain 
Havala scandal is 
now acknowledg¬ 
ed to be the Mother of All Scandals, The 
diary maintained by New Delhi busines¬ 
sman S.K. Jain listed huge amounts paid 
to 116 VVlPs, which included mini¬ 
sters, Opposition stalwarts, bureaucrats, 
both active and retired. 

Who actually broke the sensational 
story? The Supreme Court took up the 
issue in 1993, when some public spirited 
citizens like journalists Rajinder Puri, 
Vineet Narain and Prashant Bhushan fil¬ 
ed a public interest litigation (PIL) 
before it. The petitioners charged that 
the Central Bureau of Investigation 
(CBI) was trying to cover up the case 
and that such a move should be stopped 
at all costs. But the case gathered 
momentum only this year when a Bench 
consisting of Justice J.S. Vcrma, S.P. 
Bharucha and A.C. Sen ordered the CBI 
to wake up and clean up its act. A new 
case of bribery was registered and the 
prime accused, S.K. Jain, was arrested 
on 4 March. 

The scandal is not just about money. 
There are hints that it had its possible ori¬ 
gin in the shady affairs of the Bank of 
Credit and Commerce International 
(BCCI), which was allegedly behind the 
funding of all political parlies along 
with secessionist movements like the 
Jammu and Kashmir Liberation Front 
I (JKLF). Today, the CBI has sent notices 
to several VVIPs. The central ministers 
who have received notices act as though 
nothing had happened, but then that is 
the way India functions! 

And back to the origin of the story. 


According to The Week magazine, it was 
a Hindi daily which first came out with 
the sensational disclosure in August 
1993, Sunday magazine more or less 
said the same. Frontline credited the 
scoop to Vineet Narain, who edited the 
video magazine, Kaal Chakra. Narain, 
who is among those who filed the PIL in 
the Supreme Court acknowledged that 
he did the Havala story in 1993. 

Yet, the credit for exposing the 
Havala scandal, rightfully, should go to 
Sanjay Kapoor, who heads the New 
Delhi bureau of the As early as 10 
August 1991, Kapoor had filed an exten¬ 
sive page one story on the scandal. 
‘Shady deals of top politicians; multi- 
crore Havala racket!’ The report was 
extensi\ e and mentioned the fact that 
when the CBI raided Jain’s Mehrauli far¬ 
mhouse, it recovered nearly Rs 1 crore 
in hard cash, foreign exchange and 
important documents. 

Wrote Kapoor, "As the country was 
in the midst of a turbulent general elec¬ 
tion, the existence of such documents 
was largely ignored. Interestingly, the 
note book recovered from S.K. Jain con¬ 
tained the names of some key members 
of the Chandra Shekhar Cabinet, along 
with some leaders belonging to both the 
Congress and the BJP." The Blitz report 
mentioned that though the CBI suspend¬ 
ed one of its senior officers, O.P. Shar- 
ma, for allegedly accepting a bribe of Rs 
10 lakh to hush up the affair. It did not 
mention any details about S.K. Jain or 
Kaul, who actually handed over the cash 
to the CBI official. 

The Blitz story had several interesting 
details on both Jain and Kaul, listing the 
former’s close association with a 
‘Congress leader from Andhra Pradesh 
who was earlier the minister for petro¬ 
leum and energy and Kaul’s shady 




deals — both in Bombay and Delhi. The 
10 August 1991 issue of Blitz, in a separ¬ 
ate story, revealed that godman Chandra 
Swami, had visited London in the com¬ 
pany of S.K. Jain and promised con¬ 
tracts to British and French firms which 
had their eyes on multi-crore projects of 
the National Thermal Power Corpora¬ 
tion (NTPC). 

Sanjay Kapoor continued with his 
exposes on the Havala racket mention¬ 
ing how Union ministers, Balram Jakhar 
and Ghulam Nabi Azad had become jitte¬ 
ry over their alleged involvement in the 
Havala scandal. 

Though the credit for the expose had 
gone to others, the Blitz scoop of 1991 
was used as one of the first annexures in 
the PIL file: in the Supreme Court. It is 
rather confusing how, despite their 
knowledge of the Blitz story, some of the 
people behind the litigation tried to take 
the credit for one of the most sensational 
corruption stories of Independent India. 

It is a pity that enterprising publica¬ 
tions and journalists, sometimes, do not 
get the credit due to them. Chandigarh’s 
The Tribune, for instance, appeared to 
have beaten the national dailies on the 
issue of the ‘thorough probe’ launched 
by the government into the affairs of 
Chandra Swami. The news item was 
first carried by the paper dated 23 
August and mentioned that their mini- 
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strangely enough, 
the only newspaper 
which was not 
carried away by the 
milk miracle was 
rheMrm/f^ which is 
ran by a traditional 
Hindu Brahmin 
family. As the 
national press 
devoted pages and 
pages to the miracle, 
7Ae///m/ff carried 
thestoiyinasingie 
column on its page 


ster for internal security, Rajesh Pilot, 
had initiated the probe. Despite making 
news constantly in the media, this was 
the first time that the godman came 
under the scrutiny of the government 
investigating agencies. 

The exclusive report in The Tribune 
caused a flutter the next day in the Rajya 
Sabha and Rajesh Pilot assured the mem¬ 
bers that the government ‘ordered the 
probe immediately to check-up what his 
activities were and where he was at 
fault. He will be treated as per law. He is 
not above the law’. The rest, of course, is 
history. 

One should welcome the lesser- 
known papers stealing the thunder from 
their big brothers. The Daily of Bombay 
consistently predicted that the BJP-Shiv 
Sena alliance will be victorious in the 
state Assembly poll. More recently, it 
also carried an edit on the Sri Lankan 
cricket victory over Pakistan, which was 
a major story on the sports front. After 
all, how many teams had beaten 
Pakistan, in Pakistan? 

The Qanesh hysteria 

Strangely enough, thc only newspaper 
which was not carried away by the milk 
miracle was The Hindu, which is run by 
a traditional Hindu Brahmin family. As 
the national press devoted pages and 



Aditya Birla: death of a tycoon 

pages to the miracle. The Hindu carried 
the story in a single column on its page 
one. 

The Asian A^e for all its ‘foreign’ 
look and contents had its special corres¬ 
pondent drooling over the miracle. "It 
began as an incredible rumour. It soon 
became an incredible fact...The pheno¬ 
menon had no scientitlc explanation; the 
only answer lay in faith and devotion." 


Come on. This was noi rcporling but 
editorialising’ 

The Unabomber 

How right were the The New York 
Times and The Washin^ion Post in carry¬ 
ing the entire 35,CKX)-word manilesto of 
the terrorist known as the Unabomber, 
who had been active for over 17 years'^ 
He is supposed to be responsible for 16 
letter bombs which had killed three and 
injured 23. The terrorist had threatened 
to kill more people if his manilesto was 
not published in the two papers. 

Now, papers like The New York 
limes and The Washinfiton Post do nol 
take orders from anyone, including their 
own government. They had gone ahead 
and published secret documents on the 
Vietnam War despite the complaint that 
such publications endangered nati(2nal 
security But m the case of Unabomber, 
the papers decided they made the right 
choice between bad options. 

The right or wrong of the issue will be 
hotly debated in the day.s to come. The 
newspapers a|)parently were convinced 
they were acting for public safety partf- 
cularly after the assurance from the terro¬ 
rist that he would stop his acts, once his 
manifesto was published. One is remind¬ 
ed of the action of the Punjab terrorists 
who threatened the local publishers of 
dire consequences if their press notes 
were not published in the newspapers. 

President Cl in ton and the US attorney- 
general applauded the gesture of both 
the American papers. Will this lead to a 
dangerous precedent"^Only time w ill tell. 

Remembering 
Aditya Birla 

This column congratulates The Eco¬ 
nomic Times for its excellent coverage 
of the sad demise of industrialist Aditya 
Birla. The photographs were moving, 
and the write-ups clearly indicated the 
magnitude of the loss suffered by the 
Birla family and the nation. 

The most hilarious printer’s devil 
appeared in The Daily on the issue of 
nudity in films. It quoted Hollywood 
actor, Mel Gibson saying, "People want 
you to take your clothes off. I’m not will¬ 
ing to oblige them completely, but my 
baked derriere did make a fleeting appea¬ 
rance in Lethal Weapons." Did Gibson 
charge extra for ha\'ing his derriere 
baked? • 
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TV REVIEW 


SHUBHRA GUPTA 


Hushaby baby 


Channels telecast sex scenes long before children are in bed 


Last week. STAR 
Movies presented 
Sleeping With The 
Enemy, a Julia 
Roberts siarrer, at 9 
pm. IS about a 
woman who runs 
away from a husband who is sadistically 
obsessed with her. He can’t abide her 
looking at other men: even a single glan¬ 
ce brings switt and brutal retribution. 

At about 15 pm, the film was well 
into this sequence: Roberts and the actor 
who plays her husband leave a party, 

come home to their beau- ___ 

tifully appointed house 
on the seafront, and enga¬ 
ge in sex. The man and 
the woman are fully cloth¬ 
ed but we are spared none 
of the gropings and the 
thrustings, leaving us in 
no doubt as to the nature 
of the activity on the 
flooi, against the wall 
and across the kitchen 
table. It is all over in 
seconds but it stands out, 
just as the severe beating 
Roberts receives a few 
scenes later. 

This is the time of the 
evening when prime time 
viewing is at its peak. 

Children (as well as adul¬ 
ts) are suii'ing the chan¬ 
nels in search of things to 
watch, and even if they 

pause for a minute or two - 

at the movie, they will have taken in 
more than they should. 

About a month ago, in another film on 
the same channel, Umberto Hco's The 
Name Of The Rose, there were scenes of 
frontal nudity. A young monk sees the 
ripe body of a girl for the first time, and 
they make love. They are disturbed by a 
group of older monks, and the girl sits up 
in panic, but before she can pull up her 
shift, she is revealed in her nakedness. 

This sequence happened well after 10 
pm, but it cannot be safely assumed that 


all good children are in bed by then, and 
films such as these, even if they come 
with the standard warning of ‘Above 18’ 
or ‘Parental Guidance’ should be sche-- 
duled for late-night viewing. 

Satellite movie channels have more 
of a problem with their scheduling 
because of the time-difference in the 
countries they provide the service to, but 
some concerted thought in this direction 
is absolutely imperative. 

We’ve seen X-rated stuff on the Jain 
channel when it still existed. Saturday 



At9i»»^SrAR 
Movies siunveil 
Robert 


nights, after II pm, were reserved for 
adults, declared owner J.K. Jain, so put 
your kids to bed, and enjoy. Those who 
were familar with the territory came 
away disappointed because the films tur¬ 
ned out to be the mildest of pom, and 
because of poor transmission. And the 
furore about ‘those dirty films which 
would corrupt the morals of our youth’ 
died down quickly because we were war¬ 
ned loudly and clearly about what we 
were about to see. 

It is perfectly all right to see topless 
gogo girls twirling about their poles 
at midnight and after. It is 
not acceptable to see the 
same three hours earlier. 
Those who ane responsi¬ 
ble for scheduling mov¬ 
ies with possible adult 
content should also be res¬ 
ponsible for telling us 
what to expect. In 
advance. 

Meanwhile, Anupama 
Verma is still in dire need 
of diction lessons in 
Aakhen (Metro, Thurs¬ 
day, 9pm). Last week, 
she was recounting a 
strange sight she saw, fll- I 
tered through a film in | 
front of her eyes. 

The film is thick and 
grey, Verma’s voice is 
thick and befogged, and 
we are bewildered. Is it 
murder? Or is it just 
Verma with a case of the vapours? 

That good-looking faces which push 
products do not always make good 
actors was evident in the newly-begun A 
Mouthful Of Sky. It is written by adverti¬ 
sing maven Ashok Banker, has the dis¬ 
tinction of being India's first soap in 
English and is densely populated with 
some of our best-known models. 

It also has Neesha Singh in a wig that 
looks like a caterpillar’s nest. • 
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ODDS AND TRENDS 



Teeing off 
trouble 

■ The 1J 9-year-old 
Bangalore Golf Club (BGC) 
is fighting to protect its 
greens. Situated in the heart 
of the Karnataka capital, the 
BGC is one of the oldest golf 
clubs in this pan of the world. 

But now, instead of attract¬ 
ing the attention of golf 
enthusiasts, the club has 
caught the eye of political 
bigwigs in the state. Last for¬ 
tnight, beleaguered chief 
m i n i ster DeVC Gowda—des - 
perate for some breathing 
space no doubt—proposed 
to take over the lush green 
fields of the BGC and con¬ 
vert it into a recreation centre 
for legislators! 

But the 1,8(K) members of 
the BGC — a veritable 
who's who of the state’s 
socio-political elite—have 
refused to let go. 


Such vociferous protests 
have prompted the state 
government to take fresh 
guard. Said P.G R. Sindhia, 
stale home minister and a 
member of the club. "We 
will maintain the Golf Club 
as it IS and, perhaps, convert 


the nearby guest house 
into a recreation centre ' 

Between the 
folds 

■ Wherever Mamata Baner- 
jee goes, controversy is 


SEPARATED AT BIRTH? 






A}ay Mankotia 

Model 


Laloo Prasad Yadav 

Bihar chief minister 


Contrlbutad by RM2 Qoyal Ral««h, Tinsuhia. Assam 


boiintl to filllovv. But this 
time round, it isn't just the 
state Youth Congiees chief 
who IS in the eye o\ the 
storm. West Bengal Govei- 
nor K. V Raghunath Reddy 
too. .seems to ha\e mad 
veriently draped himsell m a 
controversy, a sartors I i>ne 
at that. 

It all started with the 
Governor presenting Manui- 
ta Banerjee with ii sari Bui, 
in what was apparently an 
imuieuous gift, the ensuing 
rustle ol cloth has lanned the 
ire of the Left thmk -lank in 
the stale Something 
that has piompled the front 
chairman Sailen Dasgupta to 
say ihai he would lake a caie- 
ful look into the matter 

And a careful look it 
certainly deserves hor, il a 
Draupadi undraped could 
shallci the Kauravas, can 
Mamata draped by this 
gubernatorial san scuttle the 
Lefl"> • 



THIS INDIA 



VARANASI: 'Whatever Laloo 
Prasad Yadav can do, Mayawati 
can do better’ — this seems to 
be the buzzword in Uttar 
Pradesh these days. There has 
always been a subtle rivalry — 
typical of ndghbours sharing a 
Iw in common — between UP 
and Bihar through die years. 

And now, Uttar Pradesh chief 
minister Mayawati seems set to 
beat her Bihar countopart 
Laloo Prasad Yadav at his own 
game. 

For now, Mayawati has enga> 
ged a poet to sing her praises. 

Poet Vincy Komar Dwivedi has 
been asked to ccunpose poems 
eulogising the UPchief minister, modelled along the lines 
of the hugely popular Laloo Chaliska. 

And if the opening couplet is anything to go by, the 
prima donna is in for a real treat. The book of poems opens 
with the lines. "Jaijai Mayawati mcAarani, Tumharinuj^i- 
ma karooiakahni" (Vietoiy to Queen Mayawad, I ptaise 
yoorgkMyy. 

M^yawmi as adh^, the poet goes on to descri¬ 
be how she has carved a indie for hersdf in theBahujan 
Smut) Party and played a stellar role in state politics. 


Given Mayawati's obsession to put senior bureaucrats 
in their place, it is ju-st a matter of time before the queen bee 
of UP makes Uiis book of poems the Bible for state 
officials.— The Telegraph (Sumanta Dey, Calcutta). 

RANCHI: The "dead" have an incredible capacity for stag¬ 
ing a comeback in rural south Bihar—thanks to the weird 
machinations of a section of land-grabbers. 

Widi land disputes common in Singbhum, Ranchi and 
Dumka districts of the Chhotanagpur region, these land 
shades adopt truly bizarre methods to suit their convenien¬ 
ces. When some landowner is reluctant to budge, he is oft¬ 
en bought over by ‘dealers' and forced to leave his land. 
The ’dealer’ then manages to get a decomposed dead 
body, passes it off as the original landowner and then pro¬ 
ceeds to grab the abandoned land. 

The district and subordinate courts in several regions of 
Bihar have detected such cases of fraud. And what lends an 
interesting twist to these rather quirky cases is the manner 
in which the dead return — after their share of the booty 
runs out—mid lay claim to theh land. 

And to further complicate matters, those who return 
fttm the dead are often fakes as well. 

ft is thiis clear fluid; wifti Umd up for grabs in rural Bihar, 
peoirfeare ready to go to just rfjout any lengths to lay their 
hmrds any jdot.— The Telrgniph (Amit Shankar 
Capta, Bureau). 
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HEGINNING 15 OCTOBER. 1995 


ARIES 1 

1 LEO 

1 LIBRA 

1 SAGITTARIUS 


(2! March-20 Apni) 

B e p>ositive while taking 
decisions. It is time you 
stood up for your rights and 
do things your way. Advice 
given may not suit you or 
could be wrong. Having 
come through a bad spell, 
you could feel you have to 
make up on lost time 
Complications over a joint 
account can take up much ol 
your time. 

TAURUS 


(21 Apnl-20 Ma\) 

F ormalities can be 

time-consuming. Ifyou 
want to get something done, 
go to the top and avoid 
dealing with agents or the 
lower echelons. You can gel 
just what you are after ifyou 
go to the fountainhead You 
will probably tread on a few 
toes if you are to make a hit 
in the time at your disposal. 

GEMINI 


(2f MaY-20 June) 

T his is not a time to be 
complacent. The 
best-laid plans can go 
off-course with no warning. 
You could tind yourself 
short of ready cash when you 
are in company. This will 
make you feel like a bit of a 
fool and there seems very 
little hope of borrowing in 
time. FYiends may be 
demanding. 

CANCER 


(2J July-20 Au,i^usr} 

T his may not be the best of 
weeks. You arc probably 
in the doghouse with a 
parent. Your boss can have 
plans for you that don't suit 
you You wish to be left in 
peace and are not going to 
get It that way. Delving into 
financial backgrounds may 
be upsetting and you cannot 
keep such matters under 
cover. 


(21 Septemher-20 Ocroher) 

B e courteous to everyone; 

then you can possibly 
avoid putting your foot in 
your mouth. Conct ntrale on 
what you do best. A iove of 
some standing can bring you 
back to earth and put you on 
the right track. Look into the 
long-term interest. A shift of 
residence is most likely to 
materialise. 



VIRGO 


SCORPIO 


(2J Novemher-20 Dec ember) 

R emember to make 

preparations if there are 
changes in the air. 

Something could be 
happening which could 
mean that a home or 
accommodation ot' some sort 
comes along. You may think 
vou have made a mistake and 
be prepared for a 
disappointment. You are 
probably wrong. 

CAPRICORN 


(21 December-20 January) 

B e quietly confident. 

Expect irritations to try 
your patience. The young 
may be a particular source of 
worry. A trip can be 
cancelled. Confinement 
docs not agree with you in 
some ways, yet you have the 
time to get ready for a public 
appearance. Get your lines 
right and stop worrying 
needlessly. 

AOUARIUS 


(2! January-2() February ) 

S omething you have done 
to help may backfire and 
you wonder if It is all worth 
the effort. Don’t mix 
business with pleasure. 
Advertising i)r trying to 
impress people seems 
unlikely to work. You may 
feel a bit depressed at losing 
a special companion. A fresh 
start is possibly what you 
need right now. 

PISCES 













































RANDOM NOTES 



Aimrtterof 

prlndpto 

■ When V.P. Singh 
implernemed the Man- 
dal proposals in 1990, evety- 
one acted as though he had 
just committed the tmdiinka- 
ble. This is not entirely fhir. 

In 1989 after the intellig¬ 
ence bureau and Con|ress 
observers had suimdtted 



V#. SMtfh: IlM iMNi iMMnd 


their rqxnrts, ft became clear 
that Rajiv Gandhi would 
lose the forthcoming general 
electicm. He nee^ an 
increase of three to four per 
cent in the popular vote for a 
majority. 

At a meeting at Race Cour¬ 
se Road, various Congress 
functionaries offered' their 
own solutions to the pro¬ 
blem. Everybody seemra to 
think that a pqiulist line 
would get the Congress its 
four per cent. 

However, none of the.se 
Cxf^anatipns made much 
sense aiid the Congress was 
forced to regretfully timt 
them down, it was at this 
stage that some senior mini¬ 
sters came up with .their 
master plan. Ail Rajiv had to 
do was implement the Man- 
dalreport. This wculdreposi- 
tion the Congress as the 
chMtipkinofthe'weaker sec¬ 
tions’ and incrwic tihe popu¬ 
lar vote by six ^cent. 

The report was sent for 


HEARD AT THE UNITED NATIONS 

An nmiity limousin* drove up and 
Pranab IMukhorJoo got out. 

A DIPLOMAT ON THE INDIAN FOREIGN 
MINISTER’S PERFORMANCE 


and its implications studied. 
Rajiv was horrified. "I can’t 
implement this," he decla¬ 
red. "But then, we might lose 
sir," said an elderly minister. 

"Let’s lose then," Rajiv 
retorted. "Unlike you, 1 have 
the luxury of time. I will win 


the election after this one. I 
am young enough to wait. 
But 1 won t implement this. " 
Of course, he did not have 
the luxury of time. But this 
anecdote does say someth¬ 
ing about the difference bet¬ 
ween him and V.P. Singh. 


Some notable political disagreements 

■ AJH Pm4« vorouo Pranab Mukhoijoo: 

Panta believes that Mukherjee had him thrown out of the 
ministry. When Pranab called to ask for his resignation, 
Panja refused to come to the phone. Finally, they had to 
send in a tough guy and Matang Singh secured the 
.resignation. Panja has now sworn to get even with Pranab. 


■ Arif MohamnuNi Khan varaus Chandra 
Swanil: The details are well known but what Is not often 
remembered is that Arif went abroad with Chandra Sv^aml 
and enjoyed Adnan Kashoggi’s hospitality. Nor is it often 
recalled that during Arifs days in the power ministry, 
Surendra Jain (whose diary ted to the raids that Arif blames 
on Chandra Swami) was one of a handful of racketeers, all 
called Jain, who hung around Arif. So, there is probably 
more to the dispute with Chandra Swami than meets the 
eye. 


■ Sumsh Kalmadi and Sharad Pawar: Not 

really a feud but more a case of old friends falling out. For 
years Kalmadi was Pawar's faithful ambassador to New 
Delhi till they fell out. Now, Kalmadi is riding high as a 
minister and Pawar desperately needs a new man in New 
Delhi. _ 


■ KHt SIngb and Mulayam Singh Yadav: No 

party is large enough for their egos Their disagreements 
broke up the Janata Dal in UP and will torpedo any future 
alliance. The problem is that Ajit is Charan Singh’s heir 
while Mufayam feels that the Chaudhary's political mantle 
has fallen on his own shoulders Given this background, 
how can they get along'? 


■ Mmgarat Alva and Nayjma Haptullah: The 

blessed Margaret thought that she should lead the Indian 
delegation to the Beijing conference. Najma believed it was 
her right. The two fought so much that Narasimha Rao got 
fed up and appointed liladhavrao Scindia instead. 
Nevertheless. Najma became alternate leader and 
Margaret is still to forgive her. 


Environmental 

hazards 

■ Why was Kamal 
Nath, the articulate, 
efficient, shellac-haired 
minister from Chindwara 
packed off to the nondescript 
textiles mini.stry? 

The Narasimha Rao camp 
offers two explanations. The 
first is that Nath made too 
much money out of the envi¬ 
ronment and had to be pack¬ 
ed off. This is whispered 
behind the minister's back. 
The second explanation is 
the one that Narasimha Rao 
gave Nath when he told him 
that he was being moved. 
Apparently, the Prime Mini¬ 
ster is passionately Committ¬ 
ed to textile exports and need- 



Krnnal N«ilu pMliMi ttfr 

ed an efficient person in tlie 
ministry. 

Nath himself prefers a 
third explanation. Over the 
last six months, both he and 
his beaming crony, Madhya 
Pradesh chief minister Digvi- 
jay Singh, have been entreat¬ 
ing Sonia Gandhi to enter 
politics. Nath has also told 
people—on a telephone line 
chat the intelligence bureau 
is plugged into — that Nara¬ 
simha Rao is leading the par¬ 
ty to disaster and must be 
removed before the next 
election. 

The demotion was Nara¬ 
simha Rao’s response to 
Nath’s actions. • 














Those were the 
days 

■ The elevation of R K 
Ohawan to ministei 
for state has posed an inter¬ 
esting problem for other Con 
gressmen At one level 
Dhawan is the equal ol othui 
ministers But at anothci, he 
IS far more senior During his 
days with Mrs Oandhi most 
of today’s hotshots would 
grovel before him 


K. Dtiawmi moMmI Iqr 



This dichotomy has a w a> 
of suddenly emerging At a 
working committee mee¬ 
ting, R%)esh Pilot snubbed 
Dtuwan by snarling The 
days in which people like 
Fotedar and you would get 
everything done are ovci 
Stung, Dhawan letorted, 
"And so are the days when a 
penniless Rajesh Pilot 
would come to see me on his 
Lambretta scooter and beg 
me to get him a Congress 
ticket But that doesn't mean 
that either of us have forgott 
en those days 


Making room 

■ There is great consier 
nation in the Prune 
Minister's Office (PMO) 
about the surprise appoint 
ment of Aslani Sher Khan as 
minister of state Nobody 
expected Aslam to be a mini 
star, and certainly, no one 
thought he would get this 
portfolio 

No sooner was Aslam 


DELHI DIARY 


HlARDAl nil lAlNC OMMISSION 

Considering how much iike a wiid 
man Chandra Swami looked at 
the hearing, I thought he would 
turn to the Judge and say, 'Me 
Tarzan, you Jain.’ 

ONE LAWYER TO ANOTHER 




appointed than Bhuvanesh 
Chaturvedi die amiable if 
ineffectual other minister of 
state suggested that the coi- 
rect place for the new mini 
ster would be in the welfare 
ministry of which he had 
additional chaige 

Moreover, there was no 
room in South Block fot a 
ministerial office 


But Aslam is nothing it 
not resourceful He prompt 
1> dashed to South Block and 
squatted in the office recent 
ly vacated by Naiesh 
Cnandra, who has become 
Governor of Gujarat Befoie 
Bhuvanesh knew what was 
going on, Aslqm had his own 
nameplate installed outside 
the office 



■ Source of ciout: is neau ot the civil service s 
responsible for ail major civil service postings has oireci 
access to Narasimha Rao 


■ Stylo: Probably the last gentleman left in the civil 
service Soft spoken cultured he is far removed from 
your Image as average secretary to government 


■ Howovor,..: People who believe that the laid back 
style makes him a pushover are rudely shocked Singh is 
the first cabinet secretary who has not had his wings 
clipped by AN Verma the principal secretary to the Prime 
Minister While he shares a cordial relationship with Verma 
he has zealously guarded his own turf and restored the 
prestige and power of the office he occupies 

■ Background: An IAS officer from the UP cadre he 
and his wife both come from landed gentry backgiounds 
During the race to cabinet secretary he never once lobbied 
or pushed his base and would joke about those who sought 
to pit him against his rivals 

The laid-back style appeals to Narasimha Rao He broke 
with precedent to give Singh an extension as cabinet 
secretary Perhaps he knows that he needs a 
countertweight to A N Verma 


This demonstrates 

Aslam s initiative but there 
IS a problem Most ot his pei- 
sonal staff still sit in the wcl- 
larc ministry because there 
IS no room tor them here 
No matter In an outfit 
where the allocation of 
rooms IS becoming increa¬ 
singly important (remember 
the howls ot piotcsi when 
Bhuvanesh was moved out 
of his Parliament House offi¬ 
ce to accommodate K Karu- 
nakaran’’) the new minister 
has made his point even 
though there is a new move 
to evict him <. 


Exit, Qadgli 

■ Congress spokesman 
Vithal Gadgil says 
that he is tired Fan enough 
but It IS beginning to seem as 
though the party high com- 



Vithal Oadgll: aitanoail? 

mand is as tired of him 

OadgiFs recent lemarks 
about the fatigue be feels at 
having to talk nonsense 
before assembled hacks 
every evening may well be a 
prelude to his departure from 
the lob 

Narasimha Rao has 
almost made up his mind to 
replace Gadgil with 
Devcndia Dwivcdi When 
Dwivedi resigned as additio 
nal solicitor-general there 
was speculation that Rao 
would appoint him Congress 
general secretary But the 
Prime Minister seems to 
have decided that Dwivedi 
would make a better 
spokesman 

Gadgil has no objection to 
giving up the job And Rao is 
chectang with senior leaders 
what they think of die idea • 
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Remarkable what a 144 year old career at the finest institutions in Anienca can teach you. Intricacies which 
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Quite simply, the finest compendium of work experience in corporate attire. 
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The Jain Commission 
is the hottest ticket in 
town. But what does all 
this have to do with 
Rajiv’s assassination? 
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It Paes to be 
Leander 


S ports lovers in India 
finally seem lo have 
someone to look up to* soiTie- 
one who has both the talent 
and the charisma required to 
inject life into an area long 
impoverished for want of 
both {Romancing the 
racquet, 15 — 21 October). 

It may be a little prematu¬ 
re to hail Leander Paes as a 
future champion, but it 
certainly won’t be so to call 
him the rejuvenator of Indi¬ 
an tennis. That Leander has 
managed to put India into the 
World Group of the Davis 


Cup is certainly a remarka¬ 
ble achievement, but what is 
more important is that he has 
succeeded in turning 
peoples’ interests back to the 
game. 

The exhaustive account of 
1 .eander the player and Lean¬ 
der the man was very welco¬ 
me indeed. We already knew 
about his killer instinct and 
his dogged pursuance of his 
goals, but what endeared 
him further to us was the 
realisation that Leander 
strives to become not only a 
better player but a better 
human being — a rare quali¬ 
ty in today’s world. 

Bhavna Mehta, New Delhi 

■ It was indeed a pleasant 
surprise to pick up a copy of 
Si'NDAY, and find India's ten¬ 
nis hero Leander Paes star¬ 
ing at you. 

In the interview, Leander 
comes across as an intense 
young man who’s determin¬ 
ed to live life to the full. But, 
for a die-hard Leander I’an 
like me, the cover story was 
something of a disappoint¬ 
ment. It seemed too short 
and superficial. 

While dealing primarily 


with his tennis, the story 
chose to ignore various 
aspects of Leander the per¬ 
son—his love, his other inte¬ 
rests etc. Also, there was 
absolutely no mention ot 
.what I feel has been Lean¬ 
der’s most vital contribution 
to tennis in India — bringing 
glamour and sex appeal to 
the game. 

VInodSharma, Chandigarh 
(Punjab) 


Not our problem 


I n his column entitled The 
moral dimension (10— 

16 September), Mani Shan¬ 
kar Aiyar has made an impas¬ 
sioned plea for a pro- 
Bosnian, or rather, a pro- 
Bosnian-Muslim policy on 
the part of India. 

1 have no quarrel with 
that, but I think Aiyar has not 
been fair to historical facts. 
The multi-lingual and multi¬ 
ethnic entity that is India has 
evolved over centuries, but 
the same cannot be said of 
Yugoslavia. That country 
came into existence as a 
result of European power 
politics. 

1 don’t think it is fair to 
blame Indians for not taking 
sufficient interest in Bosnia. 
How many Europeans or 
Americans have evinced 
interest in the Chakmas of 
Bangladesh or the Rohingi- 
yas of Burma? Has the world 


cared to remember the Tibe¬ 
tans? The Balkan problem is 
for all practical purposes the 
creation of I9lh century 
European real-politik, and it 
should be treated as a Euro¬ 
pean problem. 

U. Mahapatra, Bhubaneswar 
(Orissa) 


Desi wisdom 

A s far as the BJP’s econo¬ 
mic policy is concerned, 
the party has been saying 
right from its Jana Sangh 


days that the economic pro¬ 
gramme that it wants to fol¬ 
low is to have complete inter¬ 
nal liberalisation and selec¬ 
tive external liberalisation 
(Sincerity and the Sangh 
Parivar, 3 —9 September). 

The BJP’s swadeshi pro¬ 
gramme fits in very well 
with this philosophy. This 
was the same programme 
adopted by the Asian Tigers 
who, in the process, produc¬ 
ed industrial giants which 
can today take on any compa¬ 
ny in the world. 

The insincerity is not on 
the part of the BJP, but on the 
part of the media. Vir Sangh- 
vi needs to ask himself what 
advice he had for the govem- 
ment when the Indian indus¬ 
try was being stifled in the 
name of socialism. He 
should also find out what he 
was advocating when so lit¬ 
tle money was being spent 
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A village school; languishing for want of funds 


on primary education, while 
we creaied white elephants 
like the Jawaharlal Nehru 
University. The Asian 
Tigers have literacy rates 
around 90 per cent, while 
India is languishing at 
around 50 per cent. I feel that 
the media is deliberately dis¬ 
torting the whole concept of 
swadeshi so that it can avoid 
some much-needed 
introspection. 

Ashok V. Chowguie, Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 

They shall 
overcome 


B eant Singh’s assassina- 
tion has dealt a body 
blow to the entire nation 
(Assassinated, 10— lb Sep¬ 
tember). It has rudely disturb¬ 
ed the remarkable return to 
peace of a strife-tom state, at 
a point when the country' was 
beginning to believe that 
militancy in Punjab was 
finally on its way out. 

The Punjab chief minister 
was one of the most heavily- 
guarded dignitaries in the 
eountry. It is shocking that 
militants were able to strike 
With such deadly accuracy in 
J'pite of all the elaborate 
arrangements to guard him. 
Clearly, the assassination 
would have been impossible 
without the connivance of 
collaborators who had 
access to the security cover 


around Beant Singh. 

This should not, however, 
make the brave people of 
Punjab lose hope. They have 
gone through a lot and emerg¬ 
ed scathed, but undaunted, 
from the fire. Their participa¬ 
tion in elections and the 
smooth functioning of the 
elected government is ample 
proof that they have turned 
their backs upon the mili- 


collaborators 

tants. It is most unlikely that 
they will once again allow 
terrorists to snatch away 
their hard-won peace and 
democratic rights. 

Ravi Shashank, North 24 
Parganas (West Bengal) 


Bitter pill 

T his is with reference to 
the article Strong 
medicine by Anuja Pande 


published in your magazine 
dated 1 — 7 October. 

It is a matter of great 
shock and surpri.se that such 
irrespcjnsible, arbitrary and 
unjustified remarks have 
been made about our pro¬ 
duct, Liv 52. It appears that 
no thought has been given to 
the effect of such baseless 
statements. 

Liv 52 has been on the 
market for almost half a cen¬ 
tury and has benefiitted mill¬ 
ions of patients in India and 
abroad. It is the most exten¬ 
sively researched product in 
the entire market of A yurve¬ 
dic medicine. It is a well- 
balanced herbo-mineral for¬ 
mulation prepared according 
to the principles of Ayurve¬ 
da. Every plant used in mak¬ 
ing Liv 52 is identified and 
standardised at the reseaich 
and development (R&D) 
centre of the company (reco¬ 
gnised by the department of 
science and technology. 
Government of India) before 
incorporating it in the formu¬ 


lation. There is enough scien¬ 
tific documentation about 
the safety and efficacy of Liv 
52 as a herbo-mineral Ayur¬ 
vedic formulation. There is 
no need for us to add any allo¬ 
pathic ingredient to it. 

It is unfortunate that Dr 
Sen Gupta, who the article 
quotes, states that we do 
exactly that. It is imperative 
for him to give concrete pro¬ 
of with the name and quanti¬ 



Jhe body of slain loader Beant Singh: betrayed by 


ty of the ingredient that he 
alleges Liv 52 contains. 

The article has highlight¬ 
ed our product further with 
colour photographs. This is 
harmful to our reputation 



Liv 82: pure Ayurveda 

and goodwill. We also learnt 
that the author had cared to 
gel Ranbaxy’s version regar¬ 
ding their product, but the 
same care was not taken with 
regard to Liv 52. 

In this connection, we 
would like to invite both Dr 
Sen Gupta and your corres¬ 
pondent to our R&D centre 
at Bangalore and evaluate 
the kind of research we are 
doing. We reiterate our stand 
that The Himalaya Drug Co. 
is an Ayurvedic company 
which manufactures genui¬ 
ne, well-researched Ayurve¬ 
dic remedies. There is no 
allopathic medicine mixed 
with any of our Ayurvedic 
formulations, including Liv 
52. We guarantee it. 

$. Prabhakar, GM, marketing. 
The Himalaya Drug Co., 
Bangalore (Karnataka) 


Anuja Pande replies: 

My article quoted Dr Sen 
Gupta as saying that there is 
a mixing of Ayurvedic and 
modem medicines in Liv 52. 
But he now clarifies that 
there is no such mixing. We 
regret the error. 
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LETTERS 


Miracle or 
madness? 


hichever group was 
behind the rumour that 
Ganesh and other gods of the 
Hindu pantheon were drink¬ 
ing milk deserves credit, for 
it was so well spread that it 
took on not just national but 
international proportions — 
making headlines across the 
world ijrhe miracle of 
Ganesh, I —7 October). 

Thousands of people in 


of the 21 St century, there 
exist people gullible enough 
to be swayed by such 
rumours. It is true that every 
religion claims its share of 
miracles, but we must realise 
that these rumours are harm¬ 
ful for the image of Hindu¬ 
ism and can cause irrepara¬ 
ble damage. Godman 
Chandra Swami’s behaviour 
should be a pointer to all of 
us. The way he tried to cash 
in on the situation by claim¬ 
ing that he had given direc¬ 
tions to his favourite deity 
Lord Ganesh to drink milk 


vanished totally from the 
market. Poor people who 
could not afford milk even 
for their children felt compel¬ 
led to buy it and offer it to the 
gods, afraid that the dei¬ 
ties would otherwise take 
offence. 

However, when on the 
next day scienti.sis cited capi¬ 
llary action and surface ten¬ 
sion as the likely scientific 
causes behind the ‘miracle’, 
people began to realise that it 
was not a miracle after all, 
just a regular scientific phe¬ 
nomenon. Many who had 



A Qanesh Idol boing olforod milk: rollglous hystorla nilod the day 



India and even in so-called 
progressive countries like 
America, England and Japan 
thronged the temples, con¬ 
vinced that the g^s were 
drinking milk. Even the self- 
proclaimed agnostics seem¬ 
ed ready to believe that it 
was indeed a miracle and did 
not try and think of any scien¬ 
tific theory that might 
explain the phenomenon. In 
the process, a few priests as 
well as some shrewd milk 
vendors made quick money 
by fooling die people into 
believing that the gods were 
truly accepting milk and that 
it was a miracle. 

It is a shame that even 
while we are at the threshold 


on that particular day was 
not oifly obnoxious, it show¬ 
ed how twisted minds try to 
wrest advantage out of every 
single situation. 

Dr. U.S. Iyer, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 

■ With the majority of our 
people being both illiterate 
and religious, it was no won¬ 
der that the Ganesh miracle 
managed to reach the propor¬ 
tions that it did. 

On 21 September, lakhs 
of people all over India 
thronged the temples in the 
cities and the villages to 
offer milk to the ‘hungry’ 
gods. The price of milk sud¬ 
denly escalated and then 


sworn it was a miracle the 
day before, were now quick 
to claim that they had been 
sceptical all along. 

Nevertheless, the hue- 
and-cry raised over the issue 
and the way it spread all over 
the country in a matter of 
hours, proved how easy it is 
to fool people and make 
them believe what you want 
them to believe. This may set 
the trend for politicians with 
vested interests into trying to 
fool gullible people by ano¬ 
ther such ‘miracle’ in an 
attempt to win votes. 

B.K. Bose, Calcutta (West 
Bengal) 

■ While your article on the 
milk-miracle exposed what 


had really happened on that 
eventful day,it made a fac¬ 
tual error in saying that 
Mohammed made a miracul¬ 
ous journey to heaven where 
All^ revealed His message 
to him. 

This4s not true since the 
message was revealed in the 
form of verses which were 
revealed by Allah to Moham¬ 
med over a period of several 
years. These verses were 
later compiled and took the 
shape of the holy Koran as 
we know it today. The pro¬ 
cess of revelation started in 
610 AD when Mohammed 
was meditating on Mount 
Hira in the neighbourhood of 
Mecca while the last of the 
revelations came to him in 
632 AD. 

Though Mohammed did 
not go to heaven himself, the 
way in which these revela¬ 
tions of God reached him 
was in itself a miracle. 

Monis R Kidwai, New Delhi 

■ All religions have their 
share of miracles, as your 
article correctly proved. I 
wish to relate an incident to 
those who scoffed at the 
miracle of Ganesh accepting 
milk. 

A few years ago, I had par¬ 
ticipated in a seminar at Goa 
and in an attempt to get to 
know the cit> better, we 
undertook a guided tour of it. 
At the famous Bom-Jesus 
Basilica, a guide told us 
about the miracle of the body 
of St Francis Xavier which 
had lain there, with no sign 
of decomposition, for seve¬ 
ral hundred years. As we 
were coming out of the chur¬ 
ch, an Englishman, who was 
a part of our group and who 
obviously belonged to the 
Anglican Church, asked us 
whether we believed in this 
nonsense. A Hindu tourist 
gave him a very fitting reply 
by saying, "Our Christian 
brothers believe in the mira¬ 
cle and we believe in their 
belief." 

M.J. ManaharamanI, Nagpur 
(Maharashtra) 
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■ I, too, have accepted 
hioi (Vajpt^) as my 
gum. In fact, no education 
is fon^dete without a guru. 

NAMSmHA RaO. Prim 
Minister, white releasing a 
baekefpoems written by 
AsalBefiariVqfpayee 

D- 

■ I don’t bdUm What is 
beh% sdkl in the media 
ahom this issue. AUjI can 
SM la thatl would not 
aocsept the EEHBitte of d» 
party’s pfesktentship evoi 
if it is offered to me on a 


platter. 

AtalBehaw Vajpayee, 
BJP leader, on the 
possibility of his replacing 
LK. Advani as party 
presidentfollowbtg the 
Gujarat fiasco 

■ I feel several years 
younger, now that my 
laothers are back. 

N.T. Rama Rao./omier 
Andhra Pradesh ctdef 
minister, cfier 1 7 reM 
MLAs returned to fasfitld 

■ Left and right firtHim are 
all the same now. We are 
together in fighting die 
CcMigiessfl). 

Bou Patmajk/ miom XW 

leader 

■ Wearepreachkigota' 
ldiUoso|ilgqrofHimhi 
Rariitra and wifi rmioet the 
goverimwQts of idf ^hoae 
seculwfiiccmiwliome 
simponenofhdim. 

AshokSwohalVWP 


secretary general 


■ Whendidlsaythatlam 
gmag to have an allianoe 
^ih die Congress? 

PakooQAbduuah, 
NatitHUd Conference 
leader, onpollsinJdK 

■ Tmtotafiy committed to 
maintainiog peace at all 
costs. We won’t hesitate to 
fight secessionist demoits 
if need be. 

HARCHAItAM l&MGU BrAR, 
Putf^CM 

■ Joimialists omnot write 
what they fold. It is the 
owner who sets the aiigle, 
and if the yotoig journalist 
dowaot confiMRnto it, he is 
renx»ed.louniii]ists 
shotild be autonomous, 

BdidrtdiitftitMSMK * 
a4dreiedttgi^V($ 
tmbuaiSt 
Hmfdtk 


■ It would indeed be a 
lifetime achievement if the 
authoritim give me the 
oppottunity. 

SanjuxtaPanigrahi, . 

renowned demcer, oaring 
toworkas adevdasi atthe 
Jagtmnath Temple in Pun 

■ Women in our society 
cling on to aieladonshtp 
because they cannot have 
as many affairs as men. 

MANiSluKoiRAlA/f/m star 























COUNTERPOINT 


VIR SANGHVI 


Kentucl^ Fried Logic 



Hate the chicken, 
fight for the issue 


I have never been a 
fast food fan. Oh 
yes, if you are 
stranded in some 
Far Fastem 

country, where 
nobody speaks 
English and you 
have only 15 
minutes for lunch, 
then there is something reassuring about 
a McDonalds. It doesn’t matter that the 
staff don’t speak your language. Such 
phrases as "Big Mac and Large French 
Fries" now constitute the new Esperanto 
of the frequent international traveller. 
Moreover, the food is familiar and rela¬ 
tively inexpensive. 

But having said that, it is difficult to 
have much respect for the palate of an 
adult who, other things being equal and 
despite a full freedom of choice, actively 
decides to have a slice of cardboard-beef 
smothered in a chemical-based ‘tomato’ 
sauce along with a portion of sliced pota¬ 
toes deep-fried in lard. 

And even if the lure of the Whopper, 
the Big Mac , the Wimpy, the Wendy 
Hamburgers, the Pizza Hut special, the 
Taco Bell Nacho and God alone knows 
what else, sometimes proves too hard to 
resist, the single most unappetising item 
of fast food is the Kentucky Fried 
Chicken. 

For those of you have been denied the 
dubious pleasure of sampling this gastro¬ 
nomic monstrosity let me offer a brief 
description of the offending item. In 
essence, it consists of a rubbery piece of 
flesh of indeterminate origin that either 
tastes as though it has been pumped full 
of water and hormones or, at best, has 
the Dunlopillo-like flavour of a broiler 
chicken. 

This chunk of meat is dusted with 
crumbs of stale bread and thrown deep 
into a vat of boiling fat. When it has turn¬ 
ed ‘golden’ (ad-speak for a dirty yellow- 
brown colour), it is put on your tray 
along with some kind of potato prepara- 



Ttie KFC 
Outlet In 
Bangalore 



tion: cither spuds that have been mash 
cd out of recognition or slivers of potato 
that have submarined their way through 
oceans of bubbling oil. 

1 can’t speak for Kentucky Fried 
Chicken’s Bangalore outlet which I’ve 
never seen but all over the world, most 
i KFC (they prefer, like ITC, to use the 


acronym rather than the full form) 
‘restaurants’ are tacky places, with 
cheap furniture and hideous plastic sta¬ 
tues of an elderly gent with a white 
beard, who, we arc told, is the lovable 
Colonel Sanders, inventor of the ‘deli¬ 
cacy’ we are about to eat. 

The good Colonel may or may not 
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have invented the dish (it is hard to cre¬ 
dit him with its origin as the same chick¬ 
en turns up all over the American South 
with little variations — add a slice of 
pineapple and it becomes Maryland Fri¬ 
ed Chicken and so on), but his purpose 
as figurehead is to obscure the fact that 
the chain is not owned by a jolly fat man 
but by a faceless multinational corpora¬ 
tion — in this case, Pepsi Cola, which 
also owns Pizza Hut and Taco Bell. 

A s you will now have guessed, 1 am 
not a fan of Kentucky Fried 
Chicken. Nevertheless, 1 find the cam¬ 
paign against the company profoundly 
disturbing. 

It is hard to decipher much sense 
beneath the rhetoric of the rabble- 
rousers, swadeshi-dicnrdgo^uts and 
hilU-kunawallis who are leading the 
opposition but as far as I can make out, 
the principal grounds of 
objection are as follows. 

a) KFC deals in chickens. 

These arc, by definition, 
members of the animal 
kingdom and hence the 
vegetarians ot India 
should object to the chain. 

b) All multinationals are 
bad and should be 
opposed. 

c) The KFC product con 
tains an unacceptably 
high level of monosod- 
lum glutamate (MSG), 
which means that it repre¬ 
sents a threat to the health 
of those who consume it. 

None of these objec¬ 
tions seems to me to have 
any basis, let alone merit. 

Of the three, the first is the easiest to 
dispose of. Yes, KFC appeals to non- 
vegetarians but so what? So do millions 
of other restaurants in this country. Even 
if you believe that you have a right to 
deny non-vegetarians their preferred cui¬ 
sine — which, of course, you don't — 
why single out KFC? Why not start with 
Kaice-di-Hatti, if not the Bukhara? 

As for the argument against multina¬ 
tionals, that too faces a crisis of con¬ 
sistency. Even if you believe that multi¬ 
nationals are A Bad Thing, why single 
out KFC? It is not the only multinational 
in the food or restaurant business. 
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Wimpy has been here for a decade and 
so has Hyatt. Moreover, the basis of the 
packaged food and drink industries is 
that transnational corporations can flou¬ 
rish — Nestle makes coffee; Lever 
makes ice cream and packages 
Maggi makes noodles; and, of course. 
Coke and Pepsi bottle .soft drinks. 

What is so special about KFC that it 
deserves different treatment*^ 

The monosodiiim glutamate 
argument is superficially more convinc¬ 
ing but it falls apart on closer examina¬ 
tion. MSG is a chemical added to food to 
enhance flavour. Every single Chinese 
restaurant in India uses it. Bombay's 
China Garden even has a poster bragg¬ 
ing about this — under the trade-name 
of Ajinomoto. All packaged foods — 
from noodles to sauces — contain some 
proportion of it. KFC is hardly the only 
user of MSG. 


The Karnataka government claims 
that levels of MSG in KFC’s chickens 
are too high. This is bizarre because 
KFC adheres not to Indian standards — 
chefs at your local chopsuey house 
think nothing of sinking fistfuls of the 
stuff into your sweet com soup — but to 
American standards which are more 
restrictive. 

The US government has just conclud¬ 
ed that MSG is not harmful but rigidly 
controls its use. So it is hard to see how 
KFC’s MSG use is any worse than — or 
even on par with — the local Chinese 
restaurant. 


N one of this means that 1 will he Hy¬ 
ing down to Bangalore to sink my 
teeth into a chunk of rubber chicken. 
And nor, if you care about good food, 
should you be wasting your money on 
the stuff. 

But that’s not the point. You have 
every right to tell me that 1 have no taste 
and that fried chicken is right up there 
with Beluga in the gourmet stakes In a 
liberal society, it is of no con.sequence to 
anybody — except myself — what 1 
choose to like or dislike. Each of us has 
the right to make up his or her mind. 1 
may think you arc a fool to like KFC's 
product but equally you may regard me 
as a stuck-up buffoon for making fun of 
it. 

What worries me about the campaign 
against KFC is that it has a nasty, fascist 
edge to it. Vegetarians feel that they 
have the right to deny non-vegetarians 
the cuisine of 
their choice. Those who 
oppose multinationals 
feel justified in using for¬ 
ce to deprive us of pro¬ 
ducts that we may prefer. 
And violence and intimi¬ 
dation are used to .scare 
away decent people. 

The worst thing about 
the campaign is that it 
gains a spurious legiti¬ 
macy by being dressed up 
in the rhetoric of the jho- 
lawallas. Through a mix¬ 
ture of innuendo and lies, 
an impression is convey¬ 
ed that the existence of a 
KFC outlet represents a 
majoi threat to India’s 
wildlife and that evil mul¬ 
tinationals are poi.soning 
hapless Third World 
citizens. 

KFC may well decide that it doesn’t 
want to do business in India. The trivial 
thing would be to say that this is a victo¬ 
ry for gastronomic excellence. 

But .sadly, this is no longer a trivial 
issue. The entire campaign, the violen¬ 
ce, the lies and the essential mindless¬ 
ness demonstrate that there arc still 
people in India who are prepared to use 
any issue to get publicity. And what bet¬ 
ter way of getting into the world’s press 
or CNN than picking on a global brand? 

The tragedy is that while they may get 
their 15 minutes of fame, it is India's 
future that suffeis. • 


ARGUMENTS FOR AND AGAINST KFC 



• KFC deals in chickens. 
Hence, the vegetarians of 
India should object to the 
chain 

* All multinationals are bad 
and should be opposed 


• The KFC product contains 
an unacceptably high level 
of MSG, which means that 
it represents a threat to the 
health of those who 
consumed 


• Yes, KFC appeals to 
non-vegetarians but so 
what? 


• Even if you believe that 
multinationals are A Bad 
Thing, why single out KFC? 

• This is bizarre because 
KFC adheres not to Indian 
standards but to American 
standards which are more 
restrictive 
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onnes of coal, 
s still reliably at work. 
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PERFORMANCE POWER 
FROM FENNER. 

For over 100 years, Fenner's leadership in power transmission has been helping build 
design excellence and high performance into every product. Today Fenner, an associate 
company of the J.K. Organisation, is a multi-product, multi-division company with several 
breakthroughs to its credit. ^ CONVEYOR BELTING ; Fenaplast is one such 
breakthrough from Fenner, transporting 50% of India’s coal. ^ ENGINEERING 
PRODUCTS ; Fenner Helical Shaft Mounted Speed Reducer and Taper Lock System - 
product breakthroughs that set industry standards. ^ V-BELTS ; Fenner sells more 
V-Belts today than the leading competitors put together. ^AUTO PRODUCTS : 70% of 
vehicles on Indian roads use Fenner Auto Belts and Pioneer Oil Seals. ^ MATERIAL 
HANDLING SYSTEMS : Fenner has the distinction of installing Baggs^e Handling Systems 
at major airports in India. ^ INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS : Fenner pioneered electronic 
Softstarts in India and recently launched the new generation microprocessor Softstart. 
^ TEXTILES : Fenner’s recent foray into textile yarn manufacture is marked by 
uncompromising excellence. 

Truly, Fenner - the front runner - is surging ahead with leadership built on performance. 
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G.R. Khairnar: victory at last 

The demolition 
man is back 


B ombay’s demolilion man 
will soon be back at his job. 
On 10 October, corporators 
of the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation (BMC) voted 
in favour of reinstating the suspended 
deputy municipal commissioner, 
CJovind Ragho Khairnar, whose allega¬ 
tions of corruption against former chief 
minister Sharad Pawar were partly res¬ 
ponsible for the fall of the Congress 
government in Maharashtra. The 
BMC’s decision not only exonerates the 
maverick deputy municipal commissio¬ 
ner hut, as he himself puls it, "also pro¬ 
ves that the whole thing was done to 
teach me a lesson”. 

Seen as a crusader against corruption 
in high places, Khairnar left an indelible 
mark on public memory by demolishing 


G.R. Khairnar makes 
a triumphant return as 
a majority of BMC 
corporators vote in 
favour of revoking his 
suspension 


several illegal structures in Bombay, 
especially those belonging to the Dubai- 
based ganglord, Dawood Ibrahim. And 
as this municipal official himself decla¬ 
red, the demolilion drive was pan of his 
"goal of destroying the criminal- 
politician nexus”. 

It was then that his campaign acquir¬ 


ed political colour. And Khairnar stunn¬ 
ed everyone by charging Sharad Pawar, 
then the chief i^iinisler, with protecting 
the likes of Dawood Ibrahim. Pawar got 
the BMC to sack Khairnar, who prompt¬ 
ly went to court. But Judge B.V. Chavan 
upheld four of the seven charges against 
the deputy municipal commissioner 
resulting in Khairnar’s suspension 15 
months back. 

Khairnar’s return is in a way unexpec¬ 
ted. For one, he had alienated the Con¬ 
gress with his allegations of the party’s 
criminal connections. He was also not 
on good terms with the Shiv Sena 
because, apparently, Khairnar has refus¬ 
ed to bow before Bal .Thackeray in the 
past. And since the post of the deputy 
municipal commissioner of the BMC 
requires political patronage, Khairnar 
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was seen to be on the wrong side of 
power. 

But something strange that happened 
in July facilitated Khaimar’s return to 
the BMC. Sharad Pawar, the chief target 
of Khaimar’s campaign, made it known 
that he was no longer interested in pursu¬ 
ing the case against the suspended muni¬ 
cipal official. Said Congress Legislative 
Party (CLP) spokesperson Vasant Cha- 
van, "Mr Pawar i.. of the view that 
though municipal commissioner Sharad 
Kale has recommended dismissal, it will 
be a very harsh punishment, particularly 
at the end of Mr Khaimar’s career." The 
real reason, of course, is that a chastened 
Pawar realised that more muck against 
him would be dug up if the matter came 
up in court. 

9 haimar’s own 
■ massessment of 
Pawar’s turnaround HI 
is simple. "1 think j ' 
the Congress now L 'I ; , ^H 

backs me because ^R|;’ J jj ’ ^H 

they realise 1 have j 

the support of the 
people. 1 am now I 

seen as a valuable I , Hjjjri 

person by all politi- ||! Hi 

cal parties." An opin- jj 

ion that is shared by |J 
CLP spokesperson ^H|jl 
Vasant Chavan with 
some reservations. 

"No doubt, Khair- 

nar’s campaign hit 

us hard but we have 

decided not to pur- Whatfacili 

sue the matter since QUir mac Cl 

it would have meant Dlflw WdS 51 

the persecution of an former C> 

individual." eiieiii 

Political obser- SUSpi 

vers say that Pawar COIHIlliSi 

has little option but j 

to extend support to 110108160 1118 

Khaimar. "By sup- pOrSUiOyl 

porting me, Pawar is 
killing two birds with 
one stone. He will 
now be perceived as supporting an hon¬ 
est officer and will therefore get public 
approval. Plus, people will consider him 
to be generous for forgiving what I said 
about him. The other advantage is the 
hope that I will not damage the Congress 
further," Khaimar explains. 

In fact, the Congress* decision has 
more to do with politics than anything 
else. For, though he describes himself as 
a ‘non-political person’ there is no doubt 


that Khaimar is at the centre of u politi¬ 
cal game. Chavan says that Khaimar 
"was u.sed by the BJP", an allegation 
that’s not entirely untrue. Many times in 
the past, Khaimar himseP has admitted 
that of all the parties, he would have 
favoured the BJP if it was not so steeped 
in religion. However, he asserts, "I'm 
not a pawn. In fact, 1 u.se pKilitical parties 
as a platfomi for reaching the people." 

Another interesting fallout of the 
Khaimar issue is the division within the 
mling coalition. While the Bharatiya 
Janata Party (BJP) joined hands with the 
Congress, the Republican Party and the 
Janata Dal to vote in favour of revoking 
Khaimar’s suspension, the Shiv Sena, 
the Muslim League and the Samajwadi 
Party opposed the motion. In fact, the 
Sena later accused the Congres.s of play- 



What facilitated Khairnar’s return to the 
BMC was Sharad Pawar’s turnaround. The 
former CM, who was the target of the 
suspended deputy municipal 
commissioner’s vicious campaign, 
indicated that he was no longer interested in 
pursuing the defamation case against 
Khaimar 


ing dirty and trying to drive a wedge bet¬ 
ween the two partners of the ruling 
combine. 

Though the Shiv Sena has failed to 
prevent the resolution from being adop¬ 
ted, observers say that it would be diffi¬ 
cult for Khaimar to work in a place 
where the party is in a majority. No won¬ 
der, even though the BMC resolution 
was passed on 10 October. Khaimar is 
yet to receive an intimation from the 


government regarding his reinstatement. 

B ut it is unlikely that the niatier will 
precipitate a political crisis in Maha¬ 
rashtra. At least, chief minister Manohar 
Joshi will not let that happen In fact, 
there are indications that Joshi will inter¬ 
vene and endorse Khaimar’s 
reinstatement. Even 
though the BMC is 
an autonomous 

the former 

govemmem to liit«. "3 (Priwns), may have 
vene under Section initiated many 
170 of the BMC Act. revolutionary jail 
A.S Chavan .say.s, "In reforms, but She 

August, the CM had invariably got into 

said that he would fights With her political 
honour whatever poSSCS. ReSUlt: She 

decision the cor^xird- has been given an 
tiontook. Be.sides, ^significantposting 

Joshi has otten nAihi 

acknowledged With the Delhi PollCC 

Khaimar’s role in At One time it had 

bringing the SS-BJP 5eemed that there was 
combine to power nO Stopping T.U. 

doesn’t seem “ 

ed at all. "I am least poUticians, humiliated 
bothered about what bureaucrats and 

happens. I could go bad-mouthed the 

to court and get any media. But that WaS till 
inquiry squashed, the Supreme CoUll 

but I’m in no hurry. decided that the CEC 

Wait and watch is should be reined in 

my policy." Al.so, he 

now has an entirely Delhi’s versiOn Of 
new attitude to Khaimar, K.J, 

work. As lie says, Alplioiisa, the former 

"I’m not bothered Delhi municipal 

about whether im commissioner, took 

reinstated or not. in 

Neither am Iparticu- Omat delight n 

lariy keen on the bringing down illegal 

demolition depart- Structures 00 matter 

ment. I’ve realised who they belonged to. 
that the only way to HaS HOW been 
do away with cormp- transferred out, but he 
tion is to awaken promisos to Carry 00 

public con- his crusade ’ 

sciousness. I can do .... ■■■■■■—■■ 

this by setting an example and doing 
my job well in whatever department I'm 
in. Corruption is such a thing that if you 
attack one person and succeed against 
him it is pointless, because he is then 
replaced by another," 

In other words, Khaimar is the same 
old self, obsessed with wiping out cor¬ 
ruption. Even if that means taking on 
another heavy weight. • 

Lylm Bavmdain/Bombay 
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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRI 


The return of 
the great game 

The United States and South Asia: why does 
Washington need Pakistan? 


C ontrary to the fears that 
have been expressed by 
several Indian analysts, the 
resolution modifying the 
Pressler Amendment, 
which was passed by the US Senate, has 
not opened an arms pipeline to Pakistan. 
It specifically authorises only a one-ti¬ 
me waiver of the Pressler Amendment 
and its stated puipose is to enable the 
administration to clear an embarrassing 
debt of half-a-billion dollars that Paki¬ 
stan had paid for arms that it did not 
receive. Thus, unless there is another 
change in policy sometime in the future, 
the next time Pakistan purchases arms 
from the US will be after it has put ‘a veri¬ 
fiable cap’ on its nuclear weapons 
programme. 

The US $370 million worth of arms 
the United States is selling to Pakistan, 
is also not likely to alter the military bal¬ 
ance in the subcontinent in any decisive 
manner. In the past three years, Pakistan 
has purchased US $1.6 billion worth of 
arms, and placed further orders for ano¬ 
ther US $1.1 billion worth with the 
French. India, too, has bought US $3.6 
billion worth mostly from Russia, and is 
buying more. 

The inescapable fact remains, 
however, that the US has sold arms to 
Pakistan not as part of a commercial 
deal, as the French regularly do, but as a 
political move that will clear the decks 
for a new relationship. What could this 
be? Two statements by assistant secreta¬ 
ry of state Robin Raphael, at the Senate 
hearings that preceded the passage of the 
Brown Amendment, are especially 
revealing: The first, which is by no 
means new, is that Pakistan is a force for 
moderation in the region. If this raises 
Indian eyebrows, the second will raise 
them even higher: 'The US ‘needs’ 
Pakistan," Raphael pleaded before the 
Senate. Needs? In what way could the 
US possibly need Pakistan, that it does 


not need India? 

The most succinct answer is to be 
found in the US Defence Planning 
Guide: ‘With regard to Pakistan, a con¬ 
structive US-Pakistani military relation¬ 
ship will be an important element in our 
strategy to promote stable security con¬ 
ditions in South-West Asia and Central 
Asia. We should therefore endeavour to 
rebuild our military relationship, given 
acceptable resolution of our nuclear 
concerns' (emphsisis added). 

Much the greater part of the US’ futu¬ 
re policy not only towards Pakistan, but 
also India, can be deduced from this for¬ 
mulation. Pakistan will not receive any 
more arms until it satisfies the US on the 
nuclear issue. But satisfaction is no lon¬ 
ger necessarily linked to denuclearisa¬ 
tion, as in the Pressler Amendment. 
Instead, it is more likely to be linked to 
the placing of a verifiable cap on the 
nuclear weapons programme or, more 
likely, just on the production of fissile 
materials. 

I n the emerging relationship it is 
Pakistan, paradoxically, that will have 
the whip-hand. All it will have to do is 
continue repeating that it will not put 
any kind of a cap on its nuclear program¬ 
mes until India does so, for the US to 
raise its pressure on India to sign a com¬ 
prehensive test ban treaty and put a cap 
on its production of fissile materials. 
Equally, ironically, any steps that India 
takes to leign in its nuclear capability 
will not improve but undermine its secu¬ 
rity. For Pakistan will have only to 
match them to come closer to reopening 
the arms pipeline from the US. 

Theextent to which a future US is pre¬ 
pared to waive its requirement that Paki¬ 
stan wind down its nuclear programme 
will depend on the levelofinstability in 
Central and South-West Asia and the 
role Pakistan plays in the US’ plans to 
counter it. But why should instability in 


.this region, remote from the US, matter 
so much to It? The answer lies far outsi¬ 
de the subcontinent, in the resurgence of 
geo-politics. 

Following a brief honeymoon period 
immediately after the Cold War, the 
Great Game has begun once more. Its 
essence is a conflict between the core 
and the periphery of the Eurasian land 
mass. This conflict has dominated inter¬ 
national affairs, with one brief interlude, 
ever since the development of land, sea 
and finally air transportation began to 
lend concreteness to the concept of a sin¬ 
gle interdependent world. At the core of 
this land mass lies Russia. No matter 



how serious its present economic diffi- 
eiilties may be. so long as Russia is as 
vast and resource-rich as she is, and so 
long as she occupies most of the entire 
Eurasian land mass, any other aspiring 
global power feels under constant pres¬ 
sure to draw the countries of the periphe¬ 
ry into an alliance against it. The insecu¬ 
rity of the periphery makes it only too 
ready to fall in with such plans. It may 
even initiate them. 

T he more that geo-politics reasserts 
itself, the more will Pakistan’s stiatc- 
gic importance increase, for it, and not 
India, is the country immediately 
beyond the badlands, on Russia’s south¬ 
eastern pheriphery. And the more that 
Pakistan is drawn into this web, the 
more will India be left to fend for itself. 
This pattern was not a product of the 
Cold War. The original architects of 
encirclement were the British, and their 
purpose was to safeguard their ‘posscs- 
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sions’ from India to Turkey. In 1921, the 
Earl of Birkenhead, then British secreta¬ 
ry of state for India, wrote to the Vice¬ 
roy, Lord Irving, "The Bolshevik Revo¬ 
lution has made it more difficult to deal 
with Russia. With imperialist Russia, 
we always had several diplomatic pres¬ 
sure points. With the Bolsheviks, we 
have none." "It seems to me," he wrote 
in another letter, "that the integrity of 
Afghanistan is at least as essential to 
India today as it was in the days of impe¬ 
rialist Russia." 

The Bolshevik Revolution coincided 
with a change in the technology of war 
that greatly increased the strategic 


Force. 

So long as India remained undivided, 
it was the eastern sheet anchor of British 
strategic defence. Even when Partition 
became inevitable, the British first tried 
to keep the two armies together under a 
joint command. But while Attlee’s 
Labour government was trying its best 
through Mountbatten to keep India and 
Pakistan from drifting apart, the Com¬ 
monwealth Relations Office (CRO) was 
playing its own private game, and had 
already elected Pakistan as the guardian 
of its interests in the Middle-East. For 
this strategy to succeed, Kashmir had to 
go to Pakistan. As the CRO’s files at the 



state, told the Senate: needs 

Pakistan" 


importance of the part of British India 
that was to become Pakistan. This was 
the emergence of air power. At the ninth 
meetingoftheImperialDefence Council 
in 1926, Lord Birkenhead delivered a 
speech in which he outlined its precise 
consequences: instead of imperil Rus¬ 
sia being a month to six weeks march 
away across hostile territory, it was now 
a few hours away by air. At this meeting, 
he unveiled plans to establish a perman¬ 
ent airbase at Peshawar for the Royal Air 


India Office Library in London show, its 
anger when Mountbatten accepted the 
Maharaja of Kashmir’s accession to 
India was unbounded because this threa¬ 
tened to make the North-West Frontier 
Province (NWFP), which was 
Pakistan’s Achilles’ heel, contiguous 
with India. All of Britain’s subsequent 
efforts at the UN were designed solely to 
prevent the accession from becoming 
final. 

When the Americans took over the 


global mantle of power from the British, 
they took over the policy of containment 
as well. Peshawar was the base from 
which Francis Gary Powers and others 
were to fly their lJ-2 spy flights 40 years 
later. 

Several developments of the last two 
years have ended the post-Cold War 
honeymoon and caused geo-politics to 
resurface. The first is the growing turbul¬ 
ence in the Islamic world. The disin¬ 
tegration of the Soviet Union has expos¬ 
ed the Islamic republics of the Common¬ 
wealth of Independent States (CIS) to 
the hot winds of Islamic revivalism and 
fundamentalism, precisely when their 
authoritarian power structures have lost 
the underpinning of Moscow. South¬ 
east of these lie the political badlands of 
Afghanistan, and Iran which is deemed 
by most Amercans to be the Antichrist. 
TTic entire south-eastern flank of Russia, 
till the Himalayas and the Persian Gulf, 
is now a zone of instability that, much 
like Afghanistan and the Trans- 
Himalayan tri-junction of China, the 
USSR and British India in pre-war days, 
invites intervention and attempts at con¬ 
trol, South of these lies the prize on the 
periphery — the oil rich, conservative, 
America-friendly Gulf states and Saudi 
Arabia. Replace Iraq and Iran with 
Saudi Arabia, and this is the same belt 
that the British were intent on protecting 
after they left India. 

Ever since Russian forces shelled the 
Parliament at Yeltsin’s orders in Octo¬ 
ber 1993, and Russian democrats suffer¬ 
ed a crushing defeat at the hands of ultra¬ 
conservatives of all kinds in the elec¬ 
tions that followed, the possibility that 
democracy might fail in Russia and cata¬ 
pult the country back into authoritarian¬ 
ism has influenced all strategic thinking 
in the West. Under the spur of continu¬ 
ing economic turmoil at home and the 
ever present threat of insurrection, as in 
Chechnya, Moscow has begun once 
more to take an interest in issues outside 
its immediate borders. On more and 
more of these — nuclear reactors for 
Iran, assistance to Serbia, angry opposi¬ 
tion to NATO’s expansion eastwards, 
and its heavy-handed attempt to sup¬ 
press the Chechen revolt, Moscow is tak¬ 
ing positions that are making the West 
uncomfortable. It is a situation made- 
to-order for scenario builders. Contain¬ 
ment theories have not therefore taken 
long to return to the forefront of strategic 
planning. • 



(To be continued next week} 
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OUR STANDING I 


sure. Friilor' H.K^ 
Dua and V.A. Pai Panandiker, director 
of New Delhi's Centre for Policy Resear¬ 
ch, have, in recent weeks, been having 
themselves a ball telling all who care to 
listen what a lousy country we arc, how 
we count for nothing, bow You- 
Know-Who is responsible for this dis¬ 
mal state of affairs, etc. etc. Dua has, as 
usual, contented himself with adjec¬ 
tives. Pai Panandiker has offered a reaso¬ 
ned explanation— of sorts. 

The Panandiker argument is that the 
root cause of our counting for nothing is 
our pathetic economic performance. 
The better a country rates on the GDP 
scale, goes the thesis, the more a country 
matters. I yield to none in my admiration 
of Pai Panandiker as an economist. 
However, before he sets himself up as a 
foreign policy expert, I recommend a 
short duration course at the Foreign Ser¬ 
vice Training Institute. - 

For nothing is more tenu¬ 
ous than the link between 
economic perfomiance 


terms of the peace imposed on them m 
1945 have put them entirely in hock to 
the desires of the Allies who ended their 
independent foreign policy pretensions 
on VF Day (Victory in Europe Day) and 
VJ Day (Victory in Japan Day) respec¬ 
tively. Indeed, their zero defence budget 
has been the main cause of their miracul¬ 
ous economic performance. 

HOWEVER, NOW that World War 11 is 
50 years behind us, they are both beginn¬ 
ing to stir—and everyone is once again 
getting apprehensive. For, it was the 
industrial revolution in Germany in the 
mid-19th century, and the virtually con- 
temporaiy industrial revolution in Japan 
after the Meiji Restoration in 1868, that 
led to the world-wide massacres of 
1914-18 and 1939-45. Economic streng¬ 
th might lead to militaristic countries 
flexing their muscles. But it is the will to 
matter which determines whether a 
country matters or not. 

Otherwi.se, the logical extension of 
the Pai point should be that since Tai¬ 
wan has an infinitely higher per capita 
income than China, it is Taiwan, not 
China, which should have a louder voice 
in international affairs. Indeed, in terms 
of the Pai doctrine, the determining fore- 





economic 
and clout 
policy. 


foreign 


The two countries 
which have outstripped 
everyone else in econo¬ 
mic performance in the 
half-century since the 
end of the Second World 
War are the two powers 
the \^'orld got together to 
defeat — Germany and 
Japan, They have been 
prevented all these years 
from having any foreign 
policy of their own, or 
having any arms of their 
own to enforce their fore¬ 
ign policy desires. The 



Ut us just look at 
oiiisolifoi.ltliliik 
woman agree 
ftatMaintlio 
Nebraerawasan 


liiibkifooHiD 


ign policy influence in Asia should be 
Singapore. Is it? Can anyone seriously 
suggest that when the Thai permanent 
representative speaks at 
- the UN, everyone is all 

t look 01 c^^s? Or that the minute 

I Mtliilf Prakash Shah opens 

i I milm his mouth, the General 

I RflMR Assembly empties out? 

Why make odious 
I in tbO international compari- 

sons? Let us just look at 
WOS oil ourselves. 1 think we can 

all agree that India in the 
Nehru era (1947-64, in 
"OMI case you've forgotten) 

M was an economically wea- 

^IHOHOR ker and militarily much 

weaker country than it is 
today circa Narasimha 

toAv 

Yet, it was Nehru's 
WHWIlO India that was selected to 

I chair the UN Commis- 

^ sion to resolve the Arab- 

Jew tangle in Palestine in 
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Do we really count 
fornothing? 


HE WORLD 



Aligned Movement. Remember 1956, 
when Nasser nationalised the Suez 
Canal? Who stood up for justice? India. 
Who, as far back as 1946, became the 
first country in the world to show the 
world that boycott is the only way of end¬ 
ing the evil of aparthied? Nehru’s India 

— then not even fully independent. 
Who brought all the countries of Asia 
together on a single platform in March 

1947 to tell the world that the colonial 
system was caput? Indeed, who ended a 
whole chapter of history by leading the 
movement for decolonisation? Nehru’s 
India! 

WHY QO so far afield? What of imme- 
diete national interests, narrow!) defi¬ 
ned? Let’s lake Kashmir first. True, we 
did not get what we had expected from 
the UN when we took the issue to the 
UN in December 1947. But was the reso¬ 
lution which came out of UNCIP in 

1948 and endorsed by the Security Coun¬ 
cil in 1949, fundamentally weighted 
against us? It told Pakistan —not India 

— to vacate all occupied territory in 
J&K. It left the administration of J&K in 


H lather be poor and free than rich and in chains—for poverty 
canheoveiconietasManniohan’stndiaisshoiri^ but riches 
boiiUllit at the expense of freedom, paceSingapore, can never be 
sold to buy back freedom withoirt bringing bac^ poverty 


1947; it was Nehru’s 
India which led the 
Neutral Nations Repatria¬ 
tion Commission without 
which the tmee in Korea 
could not have been main¬ 
tained from 1953 till 
today; it was Krishna 
Menon who, lacking 
even an invitation 
to be present, brokered the Indo-China 
Agreement in Geneva in 1954, thus earn¬ 
ing for India the chairmanship of the 
International Control and Supervisory 
Commissions for Vietnam, Cambodia 
and Laos; it was L.K. Jha on Nehru’s 
instructions who got us everything we 
wanted to avoid the worst excesses of 
the first GATT regime by getting a 
whole new Part — Part IV — added to 
the original GATT in 1958.1 shall never 
forget the haunting cover of The 
Economist the week Nehru died: his 
anguished face highlighted in soft focus 
against a dark background, speaking at 
the podium of the General Assembly, 


with the legend embossed in white: 
"World without Nehru", which told it 
all. That was 31 years ago. On every 
index of economic performance, wc 
were both absolutely and relatively 
much worse off three decades ago than 
wc are today. Yet, India mattered 
because Nehru embodied the nation’s 
will to matter. 

In 1947, India stood alone, literally 
alone, in the comity of nations in refus¬ 
ing to take sides in the tumescing Cold 
War. By the time the Cold War ended, 
two-thirds of the members of the interna¬ 
tional community, representing half of 
humanity, had joined India in the Non 


Indian, not Pakistani, hands. Yes, it ask¬ 
ed us to reduce forces in J&K before a 
plebiscite — sought, remember, by 
India, not Pakistan—but it did not sugg¬ 
est any withdrawal. Indeed, it is Paksi- 
tan’s failure to implement the crucial pre¬ 
conditions of th^ resolution that have- 
enabled us to withstand, for half-* 
a-century, illegitimate pressures to sub¬ 
mit to an unconditional plebiscite. 

Could a country without influence — 
the favoured fantasy of Dua/Panandiker 
— have withstood such pressures for 
half-a-century? Is an India which has 
blocked any discussion of Kashmir in 
the UN General As.sembly for 30 years 
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an India which counts for nothing? Is an 
India which is capable of forestalling 
OIC support to Pak machinations, even 
in the V.P. Singh-created post-Rubaiya 
‘Kashmir mess, an India without 
influence? 

The same goes for the nuclear option. 
Ever since Pokharan 1974, the nuclear 
weapon nations have been doing their 
damnedest to make us party to the NPT. 
We’ve stood up to them. Could we have 
done this if we were a piffling nothing 
on the international scene? It is the eco¬ 
nomic "miracles" of East Asia — the 
very objects of Pai Panandiker’s adora¬ 
tion and even envy—who have succum¬ 
bed to this American-led hegemony. 
India — - poor little 
GnP-deficient India — 
has not. What matters is 
the will lo stand up and be 
counted. 

Indira Crandhi under- 
stocxl that Which is why, 
in 1971, ve became the 
only country since 1950, 
to successfully intervene 
in someone elsc's quarrel 

— and actually assist at 
the creation of a new 
nation. The Americans 
tried this in Indo-China 

— and woefully failed. 

The Soviet Union tried 
this in Afghanistan — 
and only destroyed itself. 

When all but a dozen 
countries voted against 
us in the General Assemb¬ 
ly in December 1971, and —- 

none but Bhutan actually TIlC! Ufl 
voted with us, India cock- 

ed the Indian snook at the 
world and told tlie world j 

to hunger off. That India , 

had half of India’s GDP 801111111 
today. That India had but 
50 million middle-class 
Indians; there are 200 
million of us today. If today we count for 
less than we did in 1971 that is precisely 
because we have the Centre for Policy 
Research tugging at our coat-tails and 
begging us not to rock the boat too hard 
in case that annoys some wretched Ame¬ 
rican multinational adding to our wretch¬ 
ed GDP. By subordinating ourselves to 
the will of others, as South Korea has 
done, we may get richer quicker but our 
influence is not going to grow. It will les¬ 
sen — in the same shameful way as 
Singapore’s lessened when, poodle¬ 
like, it joined Thatcher’s Britain and 


Reagan’s 

UNESCO. 


slinking 


THE PANANDIKER assault on our fore¬ 
ign policy is pan of the definitional pro¬ 
blem which Dua, Gush-Gush and their 
ilk have with the term "successful" 
They regard China and Indonesia and 
such-Iikc as "successful" — and us, in 
contra.st, as a "failure". Their only mea¬ 
sure of "success" is the number of 
skyscrapers, cellular thingimmies, and 
GDP growth rates a country has. 1 can¬ 
not understand how a society which is 
unable to translate independence for its 
country into freedom for its people can 
call itself "successful". Put in words of 


wise, there is little to choose between 
oppression under Mao and oppression 
under Deng. 

I am unable to understand how any 
objective observer can truly regard 
China as "successful" and rate us, incom- 
parision, as a "failure". We have achiev¬ 
ed 50 years ago what the "miracles" of 
the Pacific rim are unlikely lo achieve 
over the next 50 years: democracy, fun¬ 
damental rights, human rights and free¬ 
dom. All we need to complete our suc¬ 
cess is accelerated growth. That we are 
now attaining. What the Pacific rim 
needs to attain real success is freedom 
for its people. According to the 
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The UN Secwily Gounel in 1949M 
--not India ---tD vacate aH ogciiiM tei^ 
in Jammn and Kashmir. It left the 
administration of J&K in Indian, not Phldsta^ 
hands 


two syllables, which even the editor of 
The Indian Express can understand, 
"freedom for its people" means that Indi¬ 
an ExpressAype newspapers cannot be 
published in China, Indonesia or even 
Singapore. Life for an average Korean. 
Taiwanese or Filipino is much as it was 
for all of us during the dreadful Emergen¬ 
cy. India 1975-77, is the norm in all the 
"miracles" of the Pacific rim. China was 
— and remains — a vicious tyranny. 
You can buy all the camcorders you 
want in Deng’s China — which you 
could not in Mao’s China — but, other- 


Gospel of Lee Kwan 
iklStSII democratic free- 

I I dom is precisely what his 

illlDiy people — and all the 

people of tlie "miracles" 
— must be denied. For 
dstaid, rumbustious democracy, 

says the high priest of eco¬ 
nomic "success", is 
incompatible with Confu- 
cian discipline! 

Tde rather be poor and free than rich 
and in chains — for poverty can be over¬ 
come (as Maninohan’s India is 

showing) but riches bought at the expen¬ 
se of freedom, pace Singapore, can 
never be sold to buy back freedom with¬ 
out bringing back poverty. That is the 
Confucian dilemma. • 


(Shekhar Gupta has just become the first Executive Editor 
ofJYvo Indian Express since Suman Dubey to occupy that 
post with any ciaim to/oumali^ic objectivity or 
non-partisan integnty Welcome. Shekhar — andhurmhi) 
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The mess in Afghanistan 

Pakistan is to be blamed for the ongoing strifi^^^^ »Vrtk tfN 


Time was when 
Afghanistan used to 
be front-page news 
everyday of the week 
for years on end. Now 
that war-ravaged and 
luckless country 
seems to have disap¬ 
peared from newspapers even though it 
continues to be subjected to unending 
conflict of the most vicious kind and 
untold misery. At present, with rival 
sides firmly arrayed against one another 
on the periphery of Kabul, Afghanistan 
is teetering on the verge of a monumen¬ 
tal catastrophe. Not only is no one trying 
to avoid it but Pakistan, 
backed by the United Sta¬ 
tes, appears hell-bent on 
masterminding the 
Afghan civil war for its 
own short-sighted ends. 

Pakistan's chief instru¬ 
ment in its gameplan of 
trying to set up in Kabul a 
government that would 
mieekly serve the joint 
US-Pakistani interests 
are the Taliban, an entire¬ 
ly made-in-Pakistan out¬ 
fit. J.N. Dixit is not only a 
former foreign secretary 
but also a former ambas¬ 
sador to both Afgha¬ 
nistan and Pakistan, In 
his words, "The Taliban 
are a creation of the Inter- 
Services Intclligence(ISI) 
and former chief of the 
ISI, Lt-Gcneral Hamid 
Gul, who has now form¬ 
ed a political party called Tehrik- 
e-Ittehad. There is sufficient evidence 
(to show) that the Taliban are not entire¬ 
ly an Afghan organisation, nor are they 
students (as their name wrongly 
implies). There are a large number of 
Pakistani ex servicemen, intelligence 
operators and mercenaries from the 
North-West Frontier Province." At one 
time, the Taliban, heavily equipped with 
Pakistani military equipment including 
tanks and aircraft, were led into Afgha¬ 


nistan by the Pakistani interior minister, 
Major-General (retired) Nasirullah 
Babar. 

Ironically, the first Afghan warlord 
supplanted by the Taliban was none 
other than Pakistan's previous darling, 
Gulbuddin Hekinatyar, who now plays a 
second fiddle to them. And in the true 
Afghan tradition, the Taliban also mana¬ 
ged to forge an alliance with the Uzbek- 
backed General Dostum in the North. 
And having captured Kandahar and 
Herat, they have surrounded Kabul. 

Iran has been understandably incens¬ 
ed by the Pakistan-manipulated Tali¬ 
ban's occupation of Herat, in its back¬ 


yard. The Pakistani foreign minister, 
Assef Ahmad Ali, belatedly flew to 
Teheran to assure the Iranians that his 
country was not backing the "anti-Shia 
Taliban". In Islamabad, Benazir Bhutto 
tersely declared, "We have no favourites 
in Afghanistan". But Iran has not been 
taken in, judging by subsequent writings 
in the Iranian press which accuses Paki¬ 
stan of wanting to establish in Kabul a 
Pushtoon-dominated Sunni-Wahabi 
government. It is, of course, needless to 


add that such a government would have 
Saudi Arabia’s backing and America’s 
blessings. Russia, Uzbekistan, 
Tajikistan and Khyrgyzstan have under¬ 
standable stakes in Afghanistan and 
would in no .way want to countenance 
Pakistan’s designs. 

On the other hand, the burning down 
of the Pakistani embassy in Kabul — 
which is a measure of the Afghan fury 
against Pakistan's interference in their 
affairs — has hardened feelings in Paki¬ 
stan- 

The more sensible people in Pakistan 
are conscious, however, of the perils of 
the current Afghan pt>licy of their 
government. Ahmed 
Rashid, one of the presti¬ 
gious commentators on 
the region's affairs, has 
bluntly called this policy 
"both short-sighted and 
extremely dangerous to 
Pakistan's long-term inte¬ 
rests". 

"Peace in Afgha¬ 
nistan," Rashid says in a 
revealing paragraph, "has 
more relevanee to 
Pakistan's immediate 
strategic needs in Central 
Asia than in winning 
Kashmir or browbeating 
the Indians. Peace is 
immediately necessary to 
help .stabilise Central 
Asia and open land routes 
there. This is indeed 
the key. Pakistan will be 
well advised to worry 
about what is going on in 
its largest city, commercial 
capital and only major port rather than 
try to mess around in Afghanistan. 

Whatever may have happened in the 
past, a Pushtoon-dominated Afgha¬ 
nistan is no longer a practicable proposi¬ 
tion. There is no way the Tajiks, now 
controlling Kabul, can be left out of a 
future power structure. A stable dispen¬ 
sation f^ashioned by Afghans themselves 
is the best bet for Afghanistan and its 
neighbours. • 
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No matter what your business is, there’s one vital input to 











Jigsaw 

The many worlds of Suresh Kalmadi 

F jaur well-known fads about Suresh Kalmadi: a) 
he is now minister of slate for railways; b) he is a 
former Indian Air Force pilot; c) he regards Sha- 
rad Pawar as his leader; and d) Chandra Swami 
has taken the credit for making him a minister. 
Three little-known facts about the same man: a) he 
owns Sai Services, the awesomely profitable Maruli agen¬ 
cy whose posters and showrooms dot western India; b) he 
is a partner in the Pierre Cardin franchise; and c) he owns 
much of Delhi’s/«M.r-trendy Hauz Khas Village complex, 
whose re-development he financed. 

Clearly, Kalmadi is a man of many parts, not all of 
which fit together. He inhabits many worlds, not all of 
which are always related. And he is a friend of many 
people, most of whom don’t always get on. 

But despite the apparent contradictions within the ill- 
fitting jigsaw of his life, there is a sense in which Suresh 
Kalmadi remains himself, regardless of the circumstances. 

Kahnadi’s netivoildagaliills are 

phenomenal and he hopes to emerge 
the infofmal convenor of a lease 
grouping of younger mPs and ministers. 

group would oMfo allegiance to 
Narosnnlia Rao and would sene as the 
PM’s storm troopers 

An ambling, gregarious bear of a man, even his enemies 
concede that he radiates a genuine warmth and is large- 
hearted. In most circumstances, he retains a cheerful and 
optimistic take on life even when a little hard-headed pessi¬ 
mism might .serve his interests better. 

His problem is that outside of those who know him per¬ 
sonally, the world at large can make little sense of the 
many worlds he inhabits. In some political circles, he is 
still seen as no more than Sharad Pawar’s Man Friday. Ene¬ 
mies paint him as a sleazy, high-living commission agent 
who makes his money on defence deals. And those who 
know nothing at all about him believe that he is just ano¬ 
ther Maharashtrian who has made it in Delhi. 

These perceptions are flawed. Despite the rhetoric 
about Pawar being his leader, Kalmadi has fallen out with 
his former mentor. His wealth comes from a series of legiti¬ 
mate business enterpri.ses. And he is not even a 
Maharashtrian. 

THOUQH POONA is now his base, Kalmadi is from Karna¬ 
taka. A close friendship with Shiirad Pawar Jed to his nomi¬ 
nation to the Rajya Sabha where he scr\^ed Pawar well and 
even saved him in 1990 when Rajiv Gandhi was ready to 
> dismiss him. But while the politics flourished, Kalmadi 

i' 


diversifiod into a variety of other activities. Business was 
one of them, but he was also passionately involved with 
sports management. 

By 1992 or so, however, he had peaked. Pawar was 
reluctant to recommend him for ministership, the busines¬ 
ses ran themselves, and the career in sports politics had 
drowned in a wave of optimism. For instance, when he 
challenged B.S. Adilyan for the presidentship of the Indi¬ 
an Olympic Association at the election in Calcutta, he was 
so sure of success that he planned his victory party before 
the votes were cast. As it turned out, Adityan won and Kal¬ 
madi re-corked the champagne. 

Then, Sharad Pawar made new friends. The likes of hidi 
king Prafull Patel resenied Kalmadi’s access in Delhi and 
slowly but surely Pawar sent out the message that Kalmadi 
was merely one of the many courtiers who hung around 
him. Kalmadi, who thought he deserved better, was hurt 
and grew increasingly resentful when Pawar’s nephew, 
Ajit, began to chip away at him in Poona. The break took a 
while in coming, but today the two have little to do with 
each other. When Kalmadi became a minister last month, 
Pawar who was holidaying in London, did not phone him 
to .say congratulations. 

Of course, as a Maharashtra politician, Kalmadi cannot 
afford to openly oppose Pawar, and so he mouths platitu¬ 
des in public but it is hard to sec how any reconciliation is 
possible in the short to medium term. 

A PAWAIMJE88 Kalmadi is an unfamiliar prospect. 
Most people in Delhi have enjoyed his legendary hospitali¬ 
ty and have marvelled at his business skills, but few have 
regarded him as possessing an independent political 
stature. 

It is this perception that Kalmadi is now trying to cor¬ 
rect. An assiduous courtship of Satish Sharma got him 
nothing. Genuflecting before Chandra Swami appears to 
have secured him a berth in the council of ministers, 
though unfortunately for Kalmadi, his mentor has now 
become an even seedier figure than before. 

No matter. Kalmadi s networking skills are phenome¬ 
nal and he hopes to emerge as the informal convenor of a 
loose grouping of younger MPs and ministers. This group 
would owe allegiance to Narasimha Rao and would .serve 
as the Pnrae Minister’s storm troopers in the run-up to the 
general election. It would also protect Rao’s position as 
leader should the election results go against the Congress. 

If this option fails, then there is still a major role to be 
played in Maharashtra politics. Over the last three months, 
Pawar’s position has weakened enormously with the induc¬ 
tion of ministers who hate his guts and the return of Sudha- 
kairao Naik to active politics. The Pawar-baiters need a 
Kalmadi-like figure and though Suresh has been reluctant 
to openly attack his formei mentor, tlie possibility cannot 
be ruled out for the future. 

Of course, all of this could go wrong. Pawar could boun¬ 
ce back and be resolutely unforgiving. Jaffer Sharief could 
frustrate Kalmadi’s efforts at the railway ministry. Nara¬ 
simha Rao may not last after the next election. 

Nevertheless, for the first time since he left the air force, 
Suresh Kalmadi is lined up on the tarmac, readying for take¬ 
off. And the way things arc going, he might just soar. • 
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SHOWnUE 


The Jain Commission is the hottest ticket 
in town. But what does aii this have to do 
with Rajiv’s assassination? 


t was meant to be India’s answer 
to the Warren Commission. 
Instead, the Jain Commis¬ 
sion is turning into an arena where 
political vendettas are fought and 
personal scores settled. And in a virtual 
free-for-all, the commission's hearings, 
being conducted at the Vigyan Bhavan 
annexe, have degenerated into prime-ti¬ 
me entertainment for an assorted crowd 
of journalists, sadhu types, out-of-work 
politicians and hired supporters of wit¬ 
nesses deposing before it. 

Witness the following; chief election 
commissioner (CEC) T.N. Seshan 
stands in the witness box facing the for¬ 
mer Union law minister, Subramaniam 
Swamy. An authorised biography of the 
CEC is the subject of dispute. In it, 
Swamy is said to have flown into a rage 
when Seshan talks of a conspiracy theo¬ 
ry behind the Rajiv Gandhi 
assassination. 

Now, Swamy charges Seshan with 
fabricating the whole thing to boost the 
sales of the book and satisfy his craze for 
money. "Did 1 get red in die face, did I 
thump the table or did 1 throw a pillow?" 
asks Swamy with a dramatic flourish. 
Seshan is clearly at a loss and launches 
on a long-winded philosophical reply. 
/’Hamlet talks," interjects Swamy sardo¬ 
nically. Seshan appeals to Justice Jain to 
protect him from ‘personal remarks' 
But Swamy is unstoppable. 

Or else; there was the spectacle of for¬ 
mer Prime Minister Chandra Shekhar 
exploding in rage when it was suggested 
giat Punjab terrorists had promised to 
Idiure that he remained in office by eli- 
ting Rajiv. "You are not a counsel 


but a criminal," shouted Chandra Shek¬ 
har at B.L. Wadhcra, the advocate who 
had put the charge before him. "No terro¬ 
rist can help in the continuance of any 
government." 

Back to the raven-haired Subramani¬ 
am Swamy, this time slogging it out 
with leading criminal lawyer Ram Jeth- 
malani. "You are a criminal," Swamy 
says. "And you are the son of a crimi¬ 
nal," counters Jethmalani. 

And for those who came in late, the 
show stopper has to be the current deposi- 






Justice MUap Chand Jain: he has on 
several eccaslons cemplalned 
about the central govemmant’s 
lack of cooperation 


= tion of godman Chandra Swami, who, 
I for the first time in public memory, is 
S appearing in the dock to answer a barra- 
I ge of questions relating to his questiona¬ 
ble past Csec box). 

T he Jain Commission’s office itself 
resembles a typical government set¬ 
up with its threadbare jute carpet and the 
all-pervading smell of phenyl. Housed 
on the second fioor of the Vigyan Bha¬ 
van annexe, it has a staff of around 60— 
many of them retired government 
employees who have been given a fresh 
lease of employment. 

Information that should have been for¬ 
thcoming is meted out with typical 
bureaucratic miserliness. For instance, 
when Sunday contacted an official at 
the commission for such basic facts as 
the number of witnesses who have 
already made their deposition, it was 
told to get back after a week for an 
answer. "And when is tlie next hearing 
and who will be appearing?" the offici- 
al was asked. "I don’t have this informa¬ 
tion for you right away. I’ll have to 
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Chandra Swaml: his rent*a>sadhu moh Rajhr Gandhi’s funeral: was there a larger cnnspiracy 

gathered In force to cheer him on behind his assassination? 


check," he replied. 

The stonewalling is particularly iro¬ 
nic in light of the fact that Justice Milap 
Chand Jain, a retired chief justice of the 
Delhi High Court, has on several occa¬ 
sions complained about the lack of coo¬ 
peration from the central government. 
As far back as August 1993, Jam had stal¬ 
ked out of his own court after declaring, 
"If you are not cooperating with me, 1 
will just wind it (the commission) up," 
he said. 

Yet, despite this threat, officials from 
the Research and Analysis Wing 
(RAW), the Intelligence Bureau (IB) 
and the Central Bureau of Investigation 
(CBl) have either refused to provide key 
documents or appear before the 
commission. 

T he Jain Commission of Inquiry was 
appointed by the cenu-al government 
on 23 August, 1991, to look into the sequ¬ 
ence of events that led to the assassina¬ 
tion of Rajiv Gandhi and all facts and cir¬ 


cumstances relating to the murder. It 
was asked to find out whether there was 
a larger conspiracy behind the killing 
and, if possible, nail the conspirators. 

It was given six months to submit its 
report. 

Fifty months later, the commission 
seems to be nowhere near completing its 
task. 


The hearings of the lain 
Commission are fast 
turning into a poiiticai 
free-for-all, an arena in 
which vendettas are fought 
and personal scores settled 


Justice Jain blames the government 
and says that it has refused to cooperate 
with the parting of sensitive files and 
information. 

Government sources in turn blame 
Justice Jain and say that he has allowed 
his commission's work to drag on and 
on. They point to the political battles 
being fought at the commission as testi¬ 
mony to the fact that the judge is allow¬ 
ing his inquiry to become a witch-hunt 
where private scores are being settled. 

The courts say that they have never tri¬ 
ed to circumscribe Justice Jain's scope 
of inquiry and that the famous May 1994 
order — in which the Delhi High Court 
set the cut-off date for the inquiry as 
1987 — was in fact arepetition of Jain's 
own self-restraint order passed in July 
1993. 

The media seem to be veering around 
to the opinion that the commission is 
conducting a roving inquiry and that we 
are no closer to finding out who killed 
Rajiv. 
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justice Jain 
wanted to probe 
the role of the 
LTTE and its chief, 
V. Prabhakaran 
(right), from 
1981, when the 
organisation was 
first formed. He 
also wanted to 
travel to London 
and Paris, where 
theLTTEhasa 
large base 


Noted jurist A.G, Noorani lays the 
blame at Justice Jain’s door. Writing a 
three-part article for The Statesman, he 
said, "The Jain Commission has only 
itself to blame if it failed to inspire 
public confidence which would have led 
to angry outburst (.viV) at any suspicion 
of suppression." Continues Noorani, 
"The commission suffers from self- 
inflicted wounds." 

O ne month after the former Prime 
Minister was killed in Sriperumbu- 
dur, the government asked a silting 
Supreme Court judge, J.S. Verma, to 
look into the security lapses leading to 
the assassination. When asked to extend 
the terms of reference of his commis¬ 
sion, Justice Verma refused saying that 
the additional areas the government wan¬ 
ted him to explore were already being 
looked into by the Special Investigation 
Team (SIT). Extending the scope of his 
investigaoon would not only duplicate 
work being conducted elsewhere but 
could also jeopardise the trial. 

It was only then that the government 
asked retired Delhi High Court Chief 
Justice Milap Chand Jain to set up his 
one-man commission to see if there was 
a larger conspiracy behind the 
as.sussi nation. 

Justice Jain has consistently blamed 
the central government saying that it has 
refused to cooperate with his commis- 
ision. To start with, sittings had to be post¬ 
poned as he was not even given a room 


in which to eondiicl them. Then, the 
government began to stall proceedings 
by asking for innumerable adjourn¬ 
ments. In July 1993, it was Justice Jam 
who declared that he would not go into 
the areas already covered by the charge 


sheet prepared by the SIT. 

A year earlier— in May 1992 (nine 
months after the Jam Commission had 
been appointed) — the SIT had filed a 
chaige-sheet listing 1,014 witnesses and 
naming 41 accused. This was filed 
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Justice Jain versus Gevemmeiit 
of India: Almost from the time that 
the commission was set up, its 



chairman has battled the 
Narasimha Rao regime. He has 
accused it of denying him basic 

f.* 



facilities and of withholding secret 
documents. He was also annoyed 
by a Cabinet resolution that sought 
to wind up the commission. After 
he made his displeasure known, the 
resolution was not brought up 
again. A tenuous truce now exists 
but hostilities could break out again. 

Ram JetliinalanI venus 
Subramanlam Swamy: T raditional 
combatants since the days of the 
1977-79 Janata government, 
Swamy and Jethmalani have 
clashed repeatedly at the 
commission. Jethmalani 
represents Jayalalitha but his 
attempts to cross-examine Swamy 


have been so unsuccessful because 
of Swamy’s readiness to abuse him 
that Jethmalani has threatened to 



walk out of the commission. 

T.N. Sashau vereus Subramanlam 
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before the tlesignatcd court of Justice 
S.M. Siddickk. It was, perhaps, on the 
basts of this development that Justice 
Jain decided his inquiry should not clash 
with the work already being conducted 
elsewhere. 


But other thorny issues remained. 

Justice Jain, who has been asked to 
ascertain whether there was a larger con¬ 
spiracy behind the killing, believed that 
the cut-off date for his inquiry should 
have been 1981, the year the Liberation 
Tigers of Tamil Hclam (LTTE) was for¬ 
med. He also wanted government per¬ 
mission to travel K), amongst other 
places, London and Paris where the 
LTFE has a laige base, Sri Lanka and 
Palestine. In Palestine, he proposed to 
interview PLO chief Yasser Arafat who 
is said to have warned Rajiv Cjandhi of 
an international plot to kill him. This 
mfoi mation had subsetjuently been pass¬ 
ed on to Chandia .Shekhar when Arafat 
came to New Delhi to attend Ciandhrs 
funeral 

The government has shot down these 
travel plans. 

Last year, a Supreme Court advocate, 
Mushtaq Ahmed — alleged by some to 
have Congress links — moved the Delhi 
High Court to have the commission 
wound up It was on the basis of this peti¬ 
tion that the court set the cut-off date at 
29 July, 1987 (when the India-Sri Lanka 
peace accord was signed) and not 1981 
as Justice Jain would have liked. In the 
same ruling, the court noted that the com 
mission should only cover those areas 
not already covered by the SIT — an 
observation Justice Jain himself had 
made in 1993. 

But press reports immediately declar¬ 
ed that the commission had been render¬ 


ed redundant. What was left for Jain to 
do? Apparently nothing. 

Yet, even as the pres> went to town 
about how Justice Jain had been left 
with nothing to do, a two-judge Bench 
of the Delhi High Court clarified that its 
orders — except for the setting ot the 
cut-off date — were nothing nu>ie than 
an adoption of Jut ice Jain’s own self- 
restraint order of July 1993. To imply 
that the couils had rebuffed Jam was not 
only unfair, but also untrue. 

J ustice Jain and a motley crowd that 
claims allegiance to 10 Janpath have 
been remarkably circumspect about the 
Delhi High Court order. But the central 
government seems to have become fair 
game for anyone trying to prove their 
loyalty to the widow of Rajiv Gandhi. 

This bunch includes such politicians 
as K.K. Tewiiri, RatnakiU" Pandey and of 
course, Arjun Singh. 

Sonia Gandhi’s now famous speech 
at Amethi, indicting the central govern¬ 
ment for not having taken her husband’s 
killers to task, has boosted the .self- 
proclaimed loyalists’ mission. Ttxiay, 
depositions before the commission arc 
peppered with accounts of how Rajiv 
was ‘very close’ to a particular witness. 

"He was like a brother to me and my 
leader," .says Tewari. Not to be outdone, 
Ratnakar Pandey — Sonia’s former 
Hindi teacher—says that the AICC pre¬ 
sident reposed so much trust in him that 
he was given a Rajya Sabha ticket in 



Swamy: Seshan told his official 
biographer Govindan Kutty that he 
thought that the Rajiv assassination 
was the result of a conspiracy. He 
also told him that Swamy had 
threatened him when he talked 
about this conspiracy. But Swamy 
destroyed Seshan before the 
commission and the chief election 
commissioner was reduced to a 
blubbering mess as he denied ever 
having posited a conspiracy. 

Evarybody versus Chandra Swami: 

Many people who were close to 
Rajiv Gandhi seem to genuinely 
believe that Chandra Swami had 
some role in his assassination. 


Consequently, the swami’s 
appearances in the commission 
have attracted a record crowd while 


his enemies have lined up to try and 
pin him down—often on matters 
that have nothing to do with the 


Sonia Gandhi versus P.V. 
Naraslnriia Rao: It is no secret that 
Sonia Gandhi believes that 
Narasimha Rao has no interest in 
finding Rajiv Gandhi's killers. 
Justice Jain has repeatedly 
complained to 10 Janpath about the 
lack of facilities afforded to him. 
Sonia has complained to Rao on 
Jain’s behalf and is angered by the 
refusal of the government to hand 
over vital documents to the 
commission. She wanted to attend 
the proceedings herself but when 
told not to do so, sent her daughter 
instead. • 
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_ Sultan of sleaze _ 

Chandra Swami is grilled at the Jain Commission hearing but reveals very little 


t was a rare moment of public 
reckoning. For over a decade now, 
Nemi Chand Jain alias Nemi Chand 
Gandhi alias Chandra Swami has 
been pilloried in the pages of the 
world’s press. His bogus religious 


the commission on 23 September and 
though Ashok Arora, his counsel, 
assured the press that the swami 
would turn up, it was Arora himself 
who appeared before Justice Jain 
brandishing a medical certificate to 


back up the claim that the swami was 
indisposed. 

That certificate itself became the 
subject of another controversy when 
the swami’s enemies tried to claim 


pretensions, his 
involvement in 
innumerable shady deals 
and allegations of using 
call girls as sexual bait 
have now become the 
stuff of legend. 

And yet, rarely if ever 
has the swami b^n made 
to answer the charges 
against him. He gives 
few interviews, is careful 
about who he speaks to 
and develops amnesia 
when his attention is 
drawn to the many 
scandals in which he has 
been implicated. 

So, when Chandra 
Swami was finally forced 
to appear before the Jain 
Commission on 7 
October, his enemies 
sharpened their knives in 
anticipation. Judging by 
the evidence produced so 
far, the swami’s 
involvement in the Rajiv 
Gandhi assassination is 
either non-existent or at 
best minimal. But this did 
not deter his critics who 
saw his appearance 
before the commission 
as a unique opportunity 
to finally make him 
answer charges that 
have been flung around 
the world for so many 
years. 

Chandra Swami 
probably knew what was 
in store for him. He was 
first due to appear before 



Chandra Sivaini has always been a shadow 
figure who steers clear of the press. So when 
he was finalb forced to appear before the 
commission, his enemies sharpened their 
knives in anticipation 


that it was a forgery, a 
charge hotly denied by 
Arora. But an angry 
Justice Jain made it clear 
that the swami would not 
get away so easily and 
asked him to appear on 7 
October. 

The swami prepared 
well for this appearance. 
A rent-a*crowd mob of 
men dressed as sadhus 
and assorted lay-abouts 
waited outside the 
commission room for 
Chandra Swami. When 
he did drive up in a Tata 
Estate, they surrounded 
him and facilitated his 
saffron progress into the 
room. During the 
proceedings, they 
listened attentively to the 
swami’s testimony, 
tittered appreciatively 
when Arora made a 
witticism and glowered 
at the judge each time 
rulings went against their 
guru. 

"This is an insult to the 
dignity of the 
courtroom," K.K. 

Tewari, the former Union 
minister who 
cross-examined the 
swami before the 
commission, told 
Sunday. "I too can 
organise hired 
supporters.” Later, 
during the proceedings 
he argued before Justice 
Jain that the mob was 
there merely to 
intimidate him and 
eventually, the 
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mild-mannered judge lost his cool 
and shouted at the swami's cohorts, 
"If you don’t keep quiet I will have 
you all thrown out." 

Despite these displays of 
indignation, the proce^ngs on the 
first day went largely the swami’s 
way. It helped that O.P. Malviya, 
counsel of Zile Singh Chauhan,had 
not done his homework. At one stage. 
Justice Jain shouted at him for not 
knowing that Mossad was an 
intelligence outfit and not a man. 

Malviya destroyed the 
opportunities that more competent 
lawyers could have had. He took 
Chandra Swami through the familiar 
litany of scandals from St Kitts to 
Pamella Bordes. For most of the 
cross-examination, Chandra Swami 
feigned amnesia and got away 
lightly. But when others sought to 
raise the same issues later in the 
proceedings—perhaps to better 
effect—Arora complained that his 
client had already answered the 
questions and secured a ruling in his 
favour. 

The real break-through came on 
the second day of the swami’s 
testimony—Monday, 9 October— 
when K.K. Tewari was 
cross-examining him. Tewari 
brought up an issue that Malviya had 
raised before but failed to follow up. 

It concerned an old story to the 
effect that the swami had been a 
conman before he took to saffron. 
According to the version that has 
done the rounds for some years, 

Nemi Chand was arrested in 1972 for 
cheating a Jaipur-based businessman 
by forging the signature of a 
minister. Nemi Chand was charged 
under Section 420 of the Indian 
Penal Code (cheating) and though 
the episode was said to be connected 
to the Nagaxjuna Sagar scrap iron 
deal, few details have ever been 
available. Certainly, Chandra Swami 
has never spoken about it. 

When Malviya asked him on 
Saturday if he had ever been arrested, 
the swami issued a vague denial. But 
on Monday afternoon, Justice Jain 
lost his temper when Chandra Swami 
claimed that he had no recollection 
of his arrest "You have to answer. 
You cannot get away with saying 
you don’t remember," should Jain. 


A discomfited Chandra Swami 
stared straight ahead in silence while 
his supporters glared at the judge. 
"Don’t stare at me. Answer the 
question," Jain persisted 

Finally, Chandra Swami 
volunteered the information that he 
had in fact been arrested twice, once 
in connection with the anti-cow 
slaughter agitation and once because 
of the case that Tewari had referred to. 

This disclosure portrayed the 
swami in a new light. It lent credence 
to Tewari’s claim that far from being 
a man of God he was in fact a conman 
who had switched to saffron to 
facilitate his dealings. Obviously, 
Chandra Swami’s lawyers told him 
that he had made a grievous error by 
suddenly regaining his memory 
because the swami came prepared to 
make his statement on the third day 
of his testimony. 

Now, he said that when a man took 
up sanyas, his early life no longer 
existed and the commission should 
lake note of this. When Jain showed 
no inclination to do so, an agitated 
Arora got up and harrangued the 
judge about jiow God was greater 
than the courts. After about ten 
minutes, during which the judge 
tried ineffectually to shut Arora up, 
he gave in and agreed to place this on 
the record. 

Moreover, added the swami, he 
had now remembered that he had 
been acquitted in the cheating case. 
Did he have any proof of this, asked 
an incredulous Tewari. No, he had 
not. And though Tewari seemed 
inclined to probe further, the judge, 
obviously shaken by Arora’s 
harrangue, would not let him return 
to the subject. 

The consensus within the 
conunission is that the lawyers will 
not manage to pin anything on 
Chandra Swami. But perhaps the 
damage has already been done. The 
swami has been confronted with 
incidents from his colourful career 
and has done nothing to dispel the 
impression that he is an unsavoury 
character. 

As one lawyer at the commission 
said, "Each hour that Chandra 
Swami sits over here and has these 
allegations flung at him, the more his 
reputation suffers." • 


place of Kamlapathi Tripathi. And even 
Chandra Swami has produced photo¬ 
graphs of himself with Rajiv Gandhi to 
demonstrate how pally he was with the 
former PM. 

It is Aijun Singh’s contention that the 
Jain Commission has been plodding 
along since the government has refused 
to cooperate with it. Yet, points out A.G. 
Noorani in The Statesman, Singh was a 
senior Cabinet minister when the then 
Attorney General G. Ramaswamy 
appeared before the commission in 
August 1992 to state that it could not 
summon any document or witness from 
the trial court of Justice Siddickk or initi¬ 
ate investigations that might contradict 
the SIT findings. 

It had long been whispered in New 
Delhi that ihere is only one cause for the 
breakdown in relations between 10 Jan- 



T.R. Karthikeyan; his Special 
Investigation Team blamed the 
LTTE for the assassination 


path and 7 Race Course Road. Sonia 
Gandhi wants to see that her husband’s 
killers are punished. She believes that 
the government is not cooperating to ful¬ 
fill the agenda. Now, her daughter Pri- 
yanka has begun attending the commis¬ 
sion’s hearings and is seen attentively 
taking notes of the depositions. 

And any remaining doubts about Soni- 
a’s concern with the enquiry have been 
dispelled with the articulation of her 
anguish on 24 August at Amethi. 

In interview after interview, Justice 
Jain has castigated the Centre either for 
taking his commission too lightly or for 
outright non-cooperation by not produc- 
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Who killed Rajiv Gandhi? 


Theories advanced before the Jain Commission 

The LTTE: This is the version offered by the Special Investigation Team 
(SIT) headed by T.R. Karthikeyan. Justice Jain is not bound to accept this 
conclusion but the central government’s counsel keeps asking witnesses 
why they are coming up with new theories when the SIT has already filed a 
charge-sheet. 

The CIA: This appears to be the version preferred by R.N. Mittal, nominally 
the counsel for the All India Congress Committee (AlCC) but in fact a smart 
lawyer who seems to owe primary loyalty to 10 Janpath. Mittal keeps 
asking witnesses about foreign intelligence agencies such as the CIA and 
their role in the assassination conspiracies. 

JagJIt Singh Chohan and assarted terrorists: According to Mahant Sewa 
Dass, he met Khalistani leader Jagjit Singh Chohan in London in December 
1990 and was taken to a basement where Chohan had assembled terrorists 
from the Babbar Khalsa, the LTTE and the JKLF. These terrorists had come 
together to organise Rajiv's murder. Sewa Dass says he told Prime Minister 
onandra Shekhar about this encounter. 



Indian politicians plus Bahhar Khalsa: Another of Sewa Dass’ stories is 
that Chohan told him about a meeting between Shared Pawar, Dm Prakash 
Chautala, Chandra Swami and Ramnath Goenka in January 1991 at the 
Express Towers in Bombay during which Talwinder Singh Parmar of the 
Babbar Khalsa group offered to eliminate Rajiv. 

Chandra Swami: Zile Singh Chauhan has forwarded a series of articles by 
R.K. Karanjia of Blitzio the commission. In these articles, Karanjia claims to 
have been told by Chandra Swami that Rajiv Gandhi would ‘disappear’. K.K. 
Tewari’s cross-examination of the swami suggests he holds a similar view. 

Mossad: Arif Mohammad Khan, who is yet to be summoned by the 
commission, claims that Chandra Swami offered to pay one million dollars 
to Mossad to finish off Rajiv Gandhi. In Govindan Kutty’s biography of 
Seshan, Mossad is identified as a possible conspirator but Seshan has 
since disowned this thesis. Moreover, Yasser Arafat sent a message to 
Rajiv shortly before his assassination to the effect that his life was in danger 
from an international conspiracy. This is taken to be a reference to Mossad: 
how would a Palestinian know about an LTTE conspiracy? 

K8B aud tin PLO: A retired police officer, M.V. Thomas, claims thatthe now 
. disbanded KGB and PLO hatched a plot to assassinate Rajiv. • 
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ing documents he feels are vital for his 
task. 

Hven now — despite the fact that in- 
camcra hearings are being conducted 
with such witnesses as joint-director of 
the IB deposing before it—the commis¬ 
sion finds the documents it has asked for 
arc not being produced. 

D eposing before the commission on 
21 September, former cabinet 
secretary Vinod Pandey said that an offi¬ 
cial file on the withdrawal of the Special 
Protection Group (SPG) cover submitt¬ 
ed to the Jain Commission was fabrica¬ 
ted. The commission had been given, 
"an artificially constructed file contain¬ 
ing documents from a number of files" • 
Worse, he said, the file was incom¬ 
plete without the all-important notes’ 
section where many important points 
had been taken down. 

Justice Jain gave the central govern¬ 
ment counsel B. Dutta a week to produ¬ 
ce the complete file. But till the time of 
the last hearing on 10 October, this had 
not been traced. 

The SIT has filed some 700 docu¬ 
ments in Justice Siddickk’s court to 
back its charge that Rajiv Gandhi was kil¬ 
led by the LTTE under orders from its 
fugitive chief Vcllupillai Prabhakaran. 
Justice Jain has asked the designated 
I court to show him the case diary — a 
record of the investigation conducted by 
CBl sleuths — and witness records. 

But Justice Siddickk has refused to 
part with the documents. His argument 
is that to send them to Delhi could jeopar¬ 
dise their highly confidential nature. 
Moreover, states his order, if the papers 
Lire sent off to Delhi the proceedings of 
his court will come to a halt. And this 
could become valid ground for the defen¬ 
dants to apply for bail. 

Once again. Justice Jain had been 
stopped in his tracks. And once again 
Justice Jain chose a public forum — the 
hearings conducted by his commission 
— to voice his unhappiness. During a 
regular hearing on 4 October, Jain noted 
that the government had yet to give it 
many sensitive papers relating to 
Rajiv’s assassination. 

Some of these papers relate to the 
India-Sri Lanka peace accord and have 
to do with India’s role in the training and 
arming of the LTTE. But the Intelligen¬ 
ce Bureau (IB) and Research and Ana¬ 
lysis Wing (RAW) have been unwilling 
to reveal details of this aspect. 

Not much is known about the in- 
camera proceedings currently underway 
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or whether Justice Jain is satisfied that 
the government is finally cooperating 
with him. 

But some of his requests to the govern¬ 
ment have yet to elicit a response. For 
instance, in May this year Justice Jain 
wanted the Centre’s pennission to send a 
questionnaire to Sri Lankan president 
Chandrika Kumaralunga about the 
LTTE’s role in the assassination. Sour¬ 
ces in the ministry of external affairs say 
that such a request has not been forward¬ 
ed to it. Officials at the commission 
point to this as another case of 
non-cooperation. 

Now, P.V Narasimha Rao has asked 
commerce minister P. Chidambaram to 
take on the role of an emissary between 
himself and Sonia Chidambaram has 
also met Jain to iron out old grievances 
and assure him, as always, of his govern¬ 
ment's ‘cooperation'. 


August last year when he became con¬ 
vinced that Justice Jain’s efforts were 
being stymied by the government. In 
August last year, he filed a 40-page affi¬ 
davit stating that he wanted to assist the 
commission by becoming a party to it 
on behalf of the people of India. 

Wadhera has since summoned such 
witnesses as Maliant Sewa Dass, Ratna- 
kar Pandey, K.K. Tewari, former cabi¬ 
net secretary Vi nod Pande, former home 
secretary R.C. Bhargava and freelance 
journalist Swatantra Sheel. 

"Of course they are making use of the 
commission to some extent," admits 
Wadhera. "But if they can shed some 
light on the assassination, the effort will 
not have gone in vain." 

Yet, more than four years after Rajiv 
Gandhi ’ s death, are we any closer to find- 
ing out who killed him? 

The SIT charge-sheet lays the blame 



U ntil May this year, the commission 
had held 41 hearings and received 
311 affidavits in response to notices and 
questionnaires issued by it. It had receiv¬ 
ed seven extensions and until July this 
year, had incurred a total expenditure of 
Rs 1.12 crore. 

But there has been a definite quicken¬ 
ing of pace of the rate at which the com¬ 
mission functions. Much of this has to 
do with the fact that witnesses, who had 
not been forthcoming earlier, are now 
being summoned and are deposing 
before Justice Jain. 

Several of these have been summon¬ 
ed by advocate B.L. Wadhera. A former 
bureaucrat who letired as the chairman 
and managing director of Coal India in 
1983, Wadhera jumped into the fray in 


Four years after Rajiv 
Gandhi was assassinated, 
we still don’t know if there 
was a larger conspiracy 
behind his death. And Sonia 
Gandhi’s desire to bring her 
husband’s killers to book 
looks no closer to fuffilmeiit 


DRAMATIS 

PERSONAE 


The stars of the hearings 


SWmmmmImi 
twmy: Despite 
attempts made by 
several people to put 
Swamyonthespot, 
hehasmoraoriess 
taken over the commission and 
Justice Jain seems unable to restrain 
him. 



Wii«INiNl«:The 

former cabinet 
secretary was asked 
to explain why SPG 
cover was 
withdravimfrom 
Rajiv Gandhi and whether this 
contributed to the security lapse. 



CbmtfnSIwMian 

The former Prime 
Minister has 
appeared before the 
commission. On the 
second occasion, he 
was openly dismissive of the 
proceedings, refused to answer 
certain questions and questioned the 
need for the commission. 



PrlyMriaiQaailhl: 

Rajiv Gandhi's 
daughter defied her 
security advisers to 
attend the 
commission's 
.hearing when Subramaniam Swamy 
was being cross-erramined. She took 
notes. 



TJ Hatian rThe 

chief election 
commissioner cut a 
sorry figure in the 
witness box when he 
cRsownftd ttiG 

auttorised biography ^Govindan ' 
Kutty, even mough he had read each ' 
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at the LTTE’s door. In a press interview, 
the Sri Lankan Prime Minister, 
Chandrika Kumaratunga, herself indict¬ 
ed Prabhakaran. But could there be more 
to the assassination than meets the eye? 

Could, for instance, the LTTE hit 
squad have been a bunch of mercenaries 
who killed Rajiv at the behest of someo¬ 
ne else? 

And who could this someone else 
have been? 

These are the precise areas that the 
Jain Commission is looking into. 

The trial court is proceeding on the 
basis of the charge-sheet filed by the pro¬ 
secution. But, says Wadhera, the prose¬ 
cution — in this case the SIT which is a 
branch of the CBI—could have malafi- 
de intentions or could be Just plain 
incompetent or may have missed out 
key points which the Jain Commission 
can now investigate. "The commission 
is a fact-finding body," says Wadhera, 
pointing to the differences between the 
Jain Commission and the trial court, "It 
cannot pass sentence on anyone." 

What it can do however is point the 
‘needle of suspicion’ at an individual or 
a group of individuals if it finds that 
there is a conspiracy behind the LTTE 
hit. 

A ccording to a deposition by Mahant 
Sewa Dass—president of an organi¬ 
sation that goes by the name of the Sha- 
heed Pheruman Akali Dal — opera¬ 
tives of the Babbar Khalsa, the LTTE 
and the Jammu and Kashmir Liberation 
Front (JKLF) met in London on 27 
December, 1990 {see box: Who killed 
Rajiv?). The mahant says that Khalista- 
ni leader Jagjit Singh Chohan told him 
of a plan to kill Rajiv and install Chandra 
Shekhar instead. According to him, Cho¬ 
han also told him that the entire opera¬ 
tion was being financed by Chandra 
Swami. 

Chohan is also said to have told the 
mahant about a meeting ^with Sharad 
Pawar, Om Prakash Chautala. Ram- 
nath Goenka and Chandra Swami at the 
Expre>s Towers in Bombay on 2 Janua- 
ly, 1991, at which Talwinder Singh Par- 
mar of the Babbar Khalsa group was 
also present. The meeting was allegedly 
held to discuss the elimination of Rajiv 
Gandhi. 

Dass’ claim is sought to be backed by 
the depositions of Swatantra Sheel. 
Dass says that when he presented details 
of his meeting with Chohan to the then 
Prime Minister, Chandra Shekhar, he 
also met Sheel and gave him the story. 



Shcel published this in a Hindi 
newspaper. 

Then there is Ratnakar Pandey’s depo¬ 
sition in support of the mahant’s story. 
When the mahant got a cool response 
from Chandra Shekhar, he says he 
approached Pandey and asked him to set 
up a meeting with Rajiv Gandhi so that 
he could warn him of the plot to kill him. 

Advocate Zile Singh Chauhan — his 
brother. Ram Singh Chauhan happens to 
be the general secretary of the N.D. 
Tiwari Congress faction — summoned 
Chandra Swami on the basis of five arti¬ 
cles published in Blit:. In these articles. 
Blit: editor R.K. Karanjia describes a 



In a press interview, Sri 
Lankan Prime Minister 
Chandrika Kumaratunga 
heid Prabhakaran 
responsible for Rajiv 
Gandhi's assassination 


meeting with Chandra Swami aboard 
Adnan Khashoggi's yacht, Nabila. The 
editor, who is cuirently ailing in a Bom¬ 
bay hospital, says that the godman told 
him — a few months before the assassi¬ 
nation — that Rajiv Gandhi would be 
eliminated. 

The point is how credible are these 
testimonies? 

"None of these witnesses is frivo¬ 
lous," says Wadhera. "1 cannot help it if 
they are trying to extract some extra mile¬ 
age from the proceedings." 

Says Ashok Arora, counsel for 
Chandra Swami, "All these witnesses 
arc sympathisers and so-called loyalists 
of Sonia Gandhi and are trying to misgui¬ 
de her by derailing the probe and bring¬ 
ing in baseless and ridiculous allega¬ 
tions which tire consuming a substantial 
amount of the commission’s time." 

Continues Arora, "I asked each one ol 
these witnes.ses if they had any personal 
knowledge of the conspiracy and they 
all said, no, they did not." 

U nder the Evidence Act, hearsay is 
not admissible in law. But acommis- 
sion of inquiry — which in any case is 
not conducting a trial but only an investi¬ 
gation— may admit hearsay. 

But the sort of hearsay — most of it is 
based on press accounts or at best third 
or fourth person accounts of what happe¬ 
ned — that is being heard at the Jain 
Commission seems to be far removed 
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from the main conspirators, if any. 

"You have to examine the credentials 
of the applicants before allowing them 
to go on a witch-hunt," says Arora. 

Ironically, this seems to be the prin¬ 
ciple under which the applicants have 
been cross-examtning Chandra Swarni 
"A conspiracy is always hatched in secre¬ 
cy and executed in darkness," says R.N. 
Mittal, counsel for the AICC(I). "By 
questioning Chandra Swami about his 
past, we are establishing that he is not 
trustworthy as a witness and is actively 
involved with political Jugglery." 

On the first day of his deposition, 
things seemed to go pretty smoothly for 
the swami who seemed to lapse into 
amnesia when asked uncomfortable 
questions about his past. 

When asked by O.P Malviya, counsel 
for Zile Singh Chauhan, if he had been 
arrested in connection with the Nagarju- 
na Sugar scrap iron deal, Chandra 
Swami said he had not. 

The next day, K.K. Tewari put the 
same question to him. 

This time, he said he could not remem¬ 
ber. A swami, apparently, is not requir¬ 
ed to remember details about the life he 
led before renouncing the world. 

Justice Jain, however, had had 
enough of this waffling. 

The swami would have to remember, 
he said. 

After a long time, the godman said, 
yes, he had been to jail in this connection. 


The next day, the swami clarified that 
he had been acquitted. But, by then, the 
damage had been done and he had been 
exposed as a liar. 

B ut despite the drama behind the swa¬ 
mi’s deposition — he is now due to 
appear before the commission on 25 
October — there is another less colour¬ 
ful act being played out backstage. 

Former cabinet secretary Vi nod 
Pande has alleged that the file presented 
to the Jain Commission on the with¬ 
drawal of SPG cover to Rajiv Gandhi is 
a fabrication. He says that the file has 



The high point of K.K. 
Tewari’s appearance before 
the Jain C^mission was 
when he asked Chandra 
Swami if he had ever been 
arrested 


been concocted and, moicovcr. die ci uci- 
al notes section is missing from it 

Justice .lam has asked for the com¬ 
plete flic but is yet to receive il. 

On 12 October, the commission ctim- 
pleted the in-camera deposition ol IB 
joint-director Vaidyanath. On 20 Octo¬ 
ber, Justice Jain considered the request 
for an application for the receipt 
j registers and other papers rrom RAW 
and thcCBI. 

And while the SIT has produced some 
documents before the commission, 
others (including the holly-debated case 
diary) have yet to be seen. According to 
R.N. Mittal, Justice Siddickk's orders 
refusing to part with the case diary arc 
not binding on Justice Jain who has inde¬ 
pendent legal authority to summon it. 

The Government of India has asked 
Sri Lanka to extradite Prabhakaran. To 
this end, the SIT has sent reams of materi 
al to the central government to be forwar¬ 
ded to the Sri Lankan attorney general. 
"The CBI/SIl’ could trust a foreign 
government," notes Mittal in a leller dat¬ 
ed 14 October to the Jain Commission, 
"but arc not prepared to have faith on the 
hon’blc commission which is being 
headed by an hon’ble chief justice." 
Such an altitude, he remarks, is ‘really 
reprehensible'. 

And so the squabbles and the drama 
continue both in public and behind the 
scenes. Now, with the run-up to the next 
general elections barely months away, 
the future of the Jain Commission itself 
could be jeopardised if a non-Congress 
government comes to power. 

But critics of the Jain Commission 
point to the findings of another commis¬ 
sion appointed to probe the death of ano¬ 
ther Indian Prime Minister. The Thak- 
kar Commission had pointed the needle 
of suspicion at Indira Gandhi's former 
aide, R.K. Dhawan. 

Yet, Dhawan was brought out of 
political wilderness by Indira’s son, 
Rajiv. Even today, he continues to enjoy 
the political support of the Narasimha 
Rao regime. 

It seems unlikely that Justice Jain will 
be pointing the ‘needle of suspicion' on 
anyone in a huny. And when he docs, 
there is no assurance that they will be 
punished. 

But, for the inhabitants of 10 Janpath, 
there is a larger question at slake. A 
widow wants justice foi her husband’s 
death. As things are going, she seems to 
have a long wait ahead of her. • 

Nmmna Bhmndmrm/New Omihl 
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FREE AT LAST 


Sanjay Dutt is finally released on bail 



F fom khahuiMik to fui\(ik It 
may take just about Ihiec 
hours for an acc actoi like San 
jay Dutt to complt tc that ti ans 
formation in reel lile but it 
took him nearly 1 months to do that in 
real life As Sanjay Dutt clad in a white 
kurta and faded (cans final I v emerged 
^froin the Arthur,Road ^ail it I ^0 pm on 
* 17 October the crowds which had gathe 
red outside4he prison gates went laptur 
ous with delight Fhtrc were ordinary 
people and there were the nch and fam 
ous of Bombay And Bollywocxl San 
)a>’s second home was present in full 
stiength to welcome the hero 

San|ay cool and composed accepted 
their greetings and then he along with 
his father Sunil Dutt boarded a waiting 
I imou/ine bus Destination the Siddhi 
vinayak temple The next stop was at the 
residence of Bal Thackeray Sanjay s 
new godfather Onward to the Nanavati 
Hospital where Deepti Khanna a lo>al 


Sanjay fan was lying m bed suffering 
liom acid bums And by the time the 
entourage reached the Dutt home at Pah 
Hill It was well past evening Thccntiie 
house was lit up and Sanjay s relatives 
were there to welcome him back to his 
residence after a 15 month ordeal 

When Sanjay was arrested in Apiil 
199^ It wa*^ a known fact that both the 
Shiv Sena and the Bombay Police did 
not view the case sympathetically 
because the Dutt family had criticised 
the I ole played by both dunng the Bom 
bay I lots In tact Sunil Dutt had even 
ottered to resign from Parliament to pro 
test against the Sena s pogrom against 
Muslims But the recent changes in 
Maharashtra politics have foiccd Sunil 
Dutt to acknowledge that the Shiv Sena 
played a ma)or part to get his son 
released 

When Sanjay applied for bail on 11 
September this year he did it on the 
grounds that the circumstances had 



15 MONTHS TO FREEDOM I Sunjn} Dull ’s lrials and trihidations 


12 MAmH 1993: A series of blasts 
rock Bombay Over 300 people die and 
property worth several hundred crores 
are destroyed. 

19 Ann. 1993: Sanjay Outt Is booked 
under the Terrorist and Oisruptives 
Acbvities Act (TAOA) on the basis of a 
confession of Hand Kadawal a ‘and 
Samir Hingora, two accused in the 
blast case He is charged with the 
illegal possession of an AK-56 rifle and 
other vraapons 

MAY 1993: Sanjay is released on an 
interim ban of Rsl lakh Hisiawyers 
argue that me film star should be tried 
umier and Arrro Act and not TADA. 


•iniMBiR1993: Sanjay is back to 
work. Reports for shooting at Romu 
SIppy's Amanot 

MAXIfM: The prosecution applies to 


the court for cancellation of Saniay’s 
bail 

JUNE 1991: Defence lawyers on behalf 
of Sanjay Outt and Abu Arim Azmi, 
another accused, file a petition before 
the Supreme Court seeking the 
removal of the TAOA judge J.N Patel 
from the case. The apex court 
dismisses the petition 

JULY 1994: Judge Patel cancels 
Sanjay's bail. The fHm star is back in 
custody. 

The CBi formally charges Sanjay 
Dutt wifi) iHegari possession of an 
M-SS rifle and i^i and destrc^ing 
evidence in me Bornmy blasts case 

MMHIT1994: Sandy's lawyers 
approach the Supreme Court for bail 
The Supreme Court Informs Sanjay 
that ft would not be possible to set up a 
constihttiomd isnch toftaar his bail 


application without consulting the 
Chief Justice of India, M N 
Venkatachaliah, who was at that time 
attending a conference abroad 

SEPTEMBER 1994: The Supreme 
Court refuses bail to Sanjay. The film 

File pletwe of 3m|ay Oatt Mim protfiwe^ 










'''' 



changed Noi only had FAD A expired 
but the CBl, the main prosecutoi, had 
also changed Us stance and said that it 
would not oppose Dutts\ bail plea since 
It believed that the film star would nci 
ther abscond nor tamf)er with tin* 
evidence 

Sanjay was all ihe more hopeful 
because the state review committee, set 
up by the Maharashtra government to 


why he relused Sani 'i ‘ bail Public 
prosecuiois should assisi the court in dis¬ 
pensing justice not dispensing with 
lusticc, he said while iclcmng to the 
CBI’s sudden change ol attitude and 
went on to fuitherclesc iibe ihe C BTs ica 
sons as extraneous' 

Pven though Judge Patel did not cla 
boiate on the extraneous reasons they 
have apparent for quite some lime now 


Thousands of people had gathered outside the Arthur 
Road Jail in Bombay on 17 October. And as Sanjay Dutt 
(seen here with father Sunil Dutt) emerged from the 
prison ptes, the people went wildiwitb^^^'' 


examine the cases of TADA detenucs, 
had opined that while Dutt may be guilty 
of possessing illegal arms, he had no 
tole to phiy in the Bombay blasts When 
presented with the bail application, 
1 ADA fudge J N Patel took the recom¬ 
mendations of the CBl as well as the 
review committee into consideration 
and It was thought that this time 
would oblige Sanjay Dutt But that was 
not to be and the judge once again refus 
ed to lice the (ilm star 

In his judgement, Patel explained 


The hkelehood is that Judge Patel was 
aware ol the political games being play¬ 
ed out in the state and in an attempt hi pre 
setve the integrity ol the court, refused 
to succumb to any kind ol pressure 
The essential dillerence between the 
verdicts of Judge f N Patel and that of 
the three-member Supreme Court 
Bench comprising of Justices G N Ray, 
N P Singh and B I llansana is clear 
from the concluding lines ol the release 
order which says The learned designat- I 
cd court did not examine the matter in 
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Star changes his lawyer from Ram 
Jethmatani to Kapil $ibal 

MVEMBHi 1994: The first thing Kapil 
Sibal does is to get Sanjay retract his 
earlier confession that he possessed 
illegal arms. Sibal tells the court that 

MWI 



no weapons wene recovered from his 
client’s house and the prosecution had 
no evidence against him. 

23 NMY1S96: TAOA expires. The 
Centre decides not to renew it. 

jmiE 199S: Maharashtra chief 
minister Manohar Joshi says that his 
government was not against freeing 
Sanjay Dutt. Shiv Sena chief Bal 
Thackeray echoes simiiar views. 

JULY 1988: Sai^y writes a Mter to the 
Chief Justice ot India in wmtoh he 
pleads that his humhie raguest for 
justice (Ml heard i^pattisticaKy 
'because now it is a matter pf life and 
death for me and you arathe onV 
persontMtocan ...show me the pith to 
freedom.'TlHi'Sigtteme CtHtft 
considers the letter a poUtkm. 

The Mahaiesfdra government 


. second look into 130 TADA cases. 

ttIBIsr 1885: The CBl and the state 
review committee say that they have 
no objection to Sanjay Dutt being 
released on bail. 

11l9Tai9BI1886:Tlie 

prosecution drops tto charge of 
‘waging war ag^nst the state’ by 
Sanjay Dutt. But Judge Patet rejkts 
the bail ptea of Sanjay again on the 
grounds thm the 'no oblation 
reasons' provided by the CBl were 
'extraneous*. Sanja/$ lawyers now 
decide to miproach the Supreme Court 


If ilStIMH11888: The Supreme 
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pn^pcr perspective. The categorisation 
of the accused persons in three categor¬ 
ies being founded on relevant factors, 
we ate satisfied that the classification 
was rational. The name of the applicant 
being in Category 111, we order for his 
release on bail." 

The classification being referred to 
had been made by the CBI for purposes 
of reviewing cases and Sanjay Dutt 
came in the third category. The categor¬ 
ies were' 

• Those who have already been granted 
bail or discharged or absconding 

• Those who have been named by the 
two approvers or those who had abscond¬ 
ed oi were likely to asbeond oi tamper 
with evidence 

• Accused persons who could be releas¬ 
ed on bail 

The tcfui "propel perspective" in the 
Supieme Court’s bail order has given 
rise to scven^l questions hven though it 
is accepted that evidence can have vary¬ 
ing interpretations by diftcrent courts, it 
still does not explain the vast divide bet¬ 
ween the decision ol the TADA court 
and the Supreme C'ouit. 

Retired Justice Hosbet Suresh, who 
has championed the cause of those held 
under TADA, says, "Neither the Supre- 
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Dutt with girlfriend Rhea Piliai after his release 


BACK TO BOLLYWOOD 

Sanjay Duties release spells hope for his producers 


D iwali was still a week away, but 
celebrations had begun in tigju 
earnest in Bollywood. TTie nsason 
was not hard to discern—after IS 
months in captivity, Sanjay Dutt had 
been granted bail by the Supreme 
Court. 

As he walked out of Jail to a 
tumultuous welcome on 17 August, 
the joy among friends, relatives and 
fans was all too evident rad the, rdUef 
among producers in the industty 
quite pdpable. And why not? At the 
time wh6n he was taken into custody, 
Saqjay was the most bankable star in 
ttw industry and was utvolved in over 
20 project. 

Now. the long wiut is finally over. 
Translated in }Hae monetary toms, 
Shmjay's release would prevent 
something like Rs 23 cme gdng 


down the drain. While numerous 
Satyay^staners are just a few reels 
old, five films are already lined up 
f(M'release. 

On top of the pile is Vijeta, 
produced 1^ Anil Raihi. directed by 
K. Mutli Mohan Rao, and featuring 
RaveenaTandon in the lead. Anurag 
Radii, the executive pnxhicer of the 
filnt, had said last momh, "If Saigay 
comes out by IMvrali. we will ndease 
the film within a we^" 

Tte fibn was earlier tided Mem 
Karutvya. But. fee drama in reid life 
sutrotmchiig fee hero mntt have 
IMompted producer feimumie it 
Aodfeliitgh AoDRJ^ 
feat no changra Mwe heed Wide m 
fee soipt, iofettpy ^canoes tnsiw fett 
fee diniax htt been manifMlat^ 
suit fee ocewdon and Ohoitan 


Shashital has dubbed for Sanjay. 
Now, with the timely release of 
Sanjay, Anil Rathi hopes that Vijeta 
will i^ve a real winner. 

The second film on the line is 
Namak, being produced and directed 
by the controversial Kawal Shanna. 
This film was comfdeted neatly four 
years back, but trouble hroke out 
between Shaitna and the financier. 

Jyotin Bobt^ Goels’ Sttfari, wife 
Juhi Qiawla, is nearly conmlcfe* Ten 
reels of fee film have been shot 
Jyotin. who is also woilding wife 
Sanjay in fihm like AuMm Dtu 
HazaarmH^iakreetay, is 
undecslandw^ deliifeted. "I vraHed 
fmr Sanjay and I am geding my 
rewaid." he says. "I wifi a 
momh fixm him fe ocmqdate Sqferf," 
he adds enfeusiastidafiy. 

But tme film udilkfe has it^ 
tiouNm h Miifeaiim. 
debutant Afeid Khm, itfahanfe is hi 
afinancial mess. Now, fee film lUMSds 
shorn ISdaysoFshosfelf fiom 
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me Court nor Judge Patel have been 
influenced by politics." But there is no 
denying that politics played a pivotal 
role in Sanjay’s bail. 

In fact, Sanjay’s detention had attract¬ 
ed widespread political attention. And 
over the last one-and-a-half years, the 
spotlight has fallen on every big name in 
stale politics from Sharad Pawar to Bal 
Thackeray. The rivalry between the CBI 
and the Bombay Police — heightened 
by the fact that S.B. Chavan and Pawar, 
who headed the CBI and the Bombay 
Police respectively, are known antagon¬ 
ists— was also responsible for the delay 
in releasing Sanjay. 

In June this year, Sunil Dutt, a Con¬ 
gress MP, publicly alleged that former 
chief minister Sharad Pawar had delibe¬ 
rately refused his son justice by ignoring 
his pleas. Pawar had argued that his 
hands were tied since TADA cases were 
being dealt with by the Centre. 

Sunil Dull also made it be known that 
Bal Thackeray was more sympathetic 


Sanjay Dutt with Madhuri Dixit 
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Sanlay’s detention 
attract^ widespread 
political attention. And over 
one-and-a-half years, the 
spotlight has fallen on eveiy 
big name in Maharashtra's 
political circles 


towards Sanjay. And the Shiv Sena 
chief, too, recognising the public antipa¬ 
thy towards TAD A, had changed his opi¬ 
nion about the Draconian Act. 

What’s more. Union home minister 
S.B. Chavan let it be known that he loo 
was in favour of Sanjay. Sunil Dutt, 
thus, found himself at the centre of these 
political rivalries. 

That Bal Thackeray played a key role 
in the release of the film star is further 
strengthened by the involvement of 
Mukesh Patel, who is one of the indivi¬ 
duals who has stood surety for Sanjay, in 
the whole episode. Patel is the owner of 
the Rs l(X)-crore Autoriders Group. 
Patel, incidentally, financed Thacke¬ 
ray’s election tour and he is also said to 

Sanjay. But that is not all. Starring 
opposite Sanjay is ex-flame Madhuri 
Dixit and it is now feared that the 
prima donna may dhoose to play hard 
to get and hold up the project even 
fiifidier. 

And it has^been no smooth sailing 
fexr Suredi Malhotra’s multi-starrer 
Zomeeit either. Malhotra bad 
effected a casting coup by roping in 
Madhuri Dixit and Sridevi for the 
first tune. RajnikiaUfa, Vinod 
Khanna and, cotuse. Sanjay Dutt 
were the other trig names in the film. 
Sanjay*s tmpmonment, the busy 
schedule of the odier actors and of 
diieclor Ramesh Sippy, nearly 
froundedZoiftee/i. But the buzz in 
the jndttstiy is that this could be one 
of Sanjay ;s best films if it is 
coii^tet^ and released. 

is another film wbM 
: taisc^dgiMtexpei^ai^^ 


have influenced Thackeray’s choice ot 
chief minister. 

But though Sunil Dutt now has the 
support of the Sena, he still cannot count 
on the BJP, which has constantly oppos¬ 
ed Sanjay’s bail plea. And while Thacke¬ 
ray publicly said that he supported Dut- 
t’s release, Pramod Mahajan, the BJP 
general secretary, clearly slated that 
"only the law can decide on Dutl’s futu¬ 
re." What’s more, the Akhil Bharatiya 
Vidyarthi Parishad (ABVP), the student 
wing of the BJP, has condemned San¬ 
jay’s release. In a statement, the organi¬ 
sation has said that the incident is a per¬ 
fect example of the criminalisation of 
politics. 

In the past, loo, the ABVP has demon¬ 
strated outside the Arthur Road Jail. 
Trishna Badekar, secretary of the Bom¬ 
bay unit, said, "We will agitate against 
this. He was involved in the Bombay 
blast and wc are surprised that the Cen¬ 
tre can let a criminal go scot free." 

But judging from the tumultuous wel¬ 
come that Sanjay Dull received on his 
release from jail, the BJP is clearly in a 
minority. Everyone believes that the 
film star was a victim of our judicial sys¬ 
tem; no one was prepared to accept that 
the macho hero of Bollywood was 
involved in any way in the Bombay 
blasts. • 

Lylm Bmvadmm/Bambmy with K,S, 
Nmrmyanmn/New Dmihl 


reels have been completed audit is 
now upto Sanjay to lesuirect this 
project. Same is die case with 
Kasoor, directed by Mdiesh BbM 
and starring Sanjay and Dintjife 
Kapadia. 

But there are several oAerprojects 
involving Sanjay wbidi 
to see the ligin of the day even aftea: 
the superstar's ndeaae. Filmalike 
JawiAarlal Bafoa^s Jloiffm and 
Satish iaxanna*$4n^io»eeba^ 
already been canned. . 

On the ofto band, 
various odm promts linc^ 
now await the nod 
Maker's QxaMm (EMC) awi dates 
fi(»n.Sanjay commence 
for cdltdjQidgk»y. And iieac|y sB die 

e^pimsed tlm work 

yatki^an^ 
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The rise of 

VAJPAYEE 


The Gujarat crisis marks the decline of L.K. 

Advani 


T he week the Gujarat crisis erup¬ 
ted, Bharatiya Janata Party 
(BJP) leaders rushed to Ahme- 
dabad, leaving behind a desert¬ 
ed office in the capital. Only 
one man sat in his room — alone and 
demoralised—holding the fort and pon¬ 
dering over what had gone wrong. 

At the time of going to the press, the 
leadership dispute had not been resolved 
in Gujarat. The winners and the losers 
had not been declared. No one was sure 
whether it was Shankarsinh Vaghela, 
the rebel, or Keshubhai Patel, the chief 
minister, who had won. But everyone 
knew that party president Lai Krishna 
Advani had lost a lot more—his reputa¬ 


tion for fairness; his image as an astute 
politician and most of all, his credibility 
as a leader capable of leading the party 
out of a crisis. 

Advani had given up even before he 
began. When the rumblings in Gujarat 
were first heard last month, the BJP pre¬ 
sident chose to ignore it, leaving state 
unit parly president Kashiram Rana to 
handle it on his own. Rana got tough and 
sacked 20 dissidents. When this move 
made things worse, leading to a formal 
notice of revolt on 28 September, Adva¬ 
ni decreed that all querries regarding 
Gujarat should henceforth be directed to 
Atal Behari Vajpayee. After that, the par¬ 
ty president not only closed himself to 



the press, but did not attend even a single 
party meeting held by Vajpayee to 
resolve the tangle. 

Many in the BJP found this odd to the 
say the least. Not only was Advani the 
party president, he was also an MP from 
the state (Gandhinagar). One would nor- 


I THE MAJOR PLAYERS IN THE GUJARAT DRAMA ■ t du ckiist 


KESHUBHMPAIH: | He speaks cautiously and usually subsequently joined the Jan Sangh 

The 65-year-old maihtains a low profile. Keshubhai in 1969. He worked his way up the 

BJP chief minister is knovm to avoid any kind of party organisation between 1971 

of Gujarat comes confrontation and has changed his and 1974. He became the Gujarat 

from an RSS Assembly constituenor eveiy state unit president in 1988. 

background. His election. Was made Chief minister He has shunted in and out of the 

introduction to the tergelytodrawthe Patsi state—being elected to the tok 

BJP (then the Jan community vole, lb said to be Sabhainl977,totheR%aSabha 

Sangh) began in tiie extremely superstitious and was in 1984 and back to the Lok Sabha 

the eariy 60s when he was a wearyoftaking oath on 14 March, from Gandhinagar in 1989. 

t»i-sarver to the delegates during the we^ before Holi that is Vaghela had vmn the Gandhinagar 

the Jan Sangh launch days. He first comddered inauseteious. Has electton with a record four lakiv 

contested and won an Assembly problems on the heaJthfrCNit. votes—the third highest in the«^ 

electiooln 1976, and was country—and in 1991, was 

immedialely marfe a minister. Went WlMWJIIItMIH liMflA: Born to persuaded to give it up in favour of 

tojIlfdiifthQtiSEmenienw- af^putfarmerflnniiyhi Advani. Vagheia himself moved to 

Rlpimtiudlsniinis^ Gancfl^ilgar.tlNimtS^utaasto Godhra—a constituency said to be 

lali^PItelagWtTi^ whetherheactoa^Mil^th^ hoidiletoth8BJP->^andwonwitha 

mnsalsoinlnlstiflli'Bta#^ I margin of overalakh votes. 

, gOvifiHgentietfiy,iMiiMt^ i%garvdigV9pig.|eihplh« Vasgieia resents being sidelined 

i. R^Satay^ ‘ .^j'Whentheparty,finallycameto 












irami 
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mally have expected, therefore, that he 
would not only be interested in the 
affairs of Gujarat, but would also be bet¬ 
ter equipped to deal with any crisis there. 

But there was a far more fundamental 
problem Advani had precipitated the cri¬ 
sis in the first place. What’s more, he 


Even though LK. 
Advani (centre) 
waspaity 
president and an 
MP from Gujarat, 
he iet Vajpayee do 
aiithe 

troubieshootingin 
that state. And the 
iatterdidagood 
job by any 
standards 


found to his dismay that he could no lon¬ 
ger handle the issue. 

T he seeds of the Gujarat problem were 
sowed just prior to the Lok Sabha 
elections. Advani was contesting from 
Delhi against Rajesh Khanna—the Con¬ 


gress candidate. And he wasn’t too suie 
of his chances. He was on the look out 
for a safe seat. Shankarsinh Vaghela, the 
Rajput leader from Gujarat, had won the 
Gandhinagar seat in the last elections 
with a record margin. Vaghela offered to 
vacate this seat in favour of Advani and 
he even volunteered to nin his election 
campaign. He himself contested from a 
very risky constituency — Godhra — 
considered inimical to the BJP and yet 
won comfortably. 

Vaghela’s offer proved to be of great 
help to Advani as he barely managed to 
scrap through in Delhi. Shankarsinh had 
hoped that the party president would 
return this favour in some fonn or the 
other — preferably by making him the 
chief minister if the BJP won the next 
Assembly elections. 

But by the time Assembly polls were 
held in (jujarat, the party had other politi- 
'cal compulsions. The struggle for power 
in the stale has largely been among the 
upper castes — with the Thakurs and the 
Patels vying with each other for the 
leadership of the upper castes. In the Tha- 
kur balance, Madhavsinh Solanki of the 
Congress and the author of the KHAM 
(Kshatriya-Harijan-Adivasi-Muslim) 
movement, overshadowed Vaghela. 
Besides, the BJP needed a Patel to draw 
the crucial Patel vote. The other back¬ 
ward castes could be mobilised and the 
Muslims were in any case determined to 
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teach the Congress a lesson, especially True, under Advani, the parly came to no antidote couki be found in time. As 
after the Babri Masjid demolition. power in five states. But then came the senior party vice-president Sunder 

So, Keshubhai Patel pipped Vaghela Babri Masjid demolition and in the next Singh Bhandari put it, (see following 

to the post in the race for the top job. elections, the BJP lost three of its five sta- /n/erviVw), "Gujarat came as a big surpri- 

What’s more, the BJP leadership even tes, including Uttar Pradesh. As a senior se to us." 

refused to let Vaghela contest the Assem- party leader put it, "Advaniji'sdo-or-die Other senior party leaders confess 

bly polls on the grounds that he was a sit- attitude was good enough in times of vie- that the Gujarat drama has been even 

tingMP. tory. But when the set-backs came, we more demoralising than the party’s 

Dissatisfied, but still hopeful, Vaghe- realised how demoralising such an out- defeat in three state elections earlier. It 

la waited for a return of favour on other look can be." But Advani survived and hit the party at its most sturdy pillar and, 

counts. But Advani had by then found a in his second term, led the party to vicio- therefore, its most vulnerable spot too. 

new protege — Narender Modi. And to ry in Gujarat and Maharashtra (in allian- For, all the participants of the drama had 

a large extent, it was the party presi- ce with the Shiv Sena). Things were RSS background, an outfit that prides 

dent’s unrestrained sponsonng of Modi beginning to look up again. itself on discipline. 

— considered by many as an upstart — The BJP’s performance in Gujarat At the time of going to press, Keshub- 
that led to the revolt. Despite Guj^at par- was no less impressive. The party not hai was convalescing at the Apollo Hos- 

ty pesident Kashirani Rana’s protests, only wiped out the Congress in the pital in Madras. Vajpayee had made it 

Modi was made parly general secietaiy. Assembly polls, it also performed credi- clear in Delhi that the choice was now 

And in July this year, Advani inducted tably in the local elections — winning between stale party president Kashiram 

him into the party’s 
national election commit¬ 
tee. Vaghela was simply 
overlooked 

In fact, as days went 
by, Shankarsinh found 
himself sidelined both in 
the state and in Delhi. He 
started sending feelers to 
Advani, but the BJP chief 
did not respond. 

What’s more, when 
trouble finally broke out, 
the party committed an 
error by replacing Pra- 
mod Mahajan with K.L. 

Sharma as the observer 
for Gujarat. Mahajan was 
looking after the state for 
long and knew all the 
MLAs well. K.L. 



Sharma, on the contrary, was a relative¬ 
ly newcomer to Gujarat. In fact, when 
the revolt did come, Sharma realised he 
knew few MLAs and fewer party wor¬ 
kers in the state. 

And as for Advani, the BJP president 
had made himself completely unaccepta¬ 
ble to the dissident faction by then. 

I f anything, the Gujarat crisis brought 
to fore one of L.K. Advani’s long¬ 
standing problems. Despite his two 
terms as president, Advani has never 
managed to gain the kind of acceptabili¬ 
ty that Vajpayee enjoys. As a close confi¬ 
dante of Vajpayee put it, "Advaniji ne 
Rath Yatra nikali, Mufli Manohar Joshi- 
ji ne Ekta Yatra nikali aur Vajpayeeji 
Best Parliamentarian award le gave" 
(Advani took out a Rath Yatra, Joshi 
took out the Ekta Yatra but Vajpayee 
walked away with the Best Parliamenta¬ 
rian award). 


In the tussle for power in 
Gpjarat between 
Shankarsinh Vaghela 
and Keshubhai 
Patei (light), there is an 
unexpected ioser. LK. 
Advani, the BJP president 

six municipal corporations, 19 district 
panchayats and 183 talukSs in July this 
year. 

But these victories could not hide the 
rumblings within the Gujarat BJP. The 
Gujarat-organisational structure crumbl¬ 
ed before the party’s very own eyes and 


Rana and finance minister Suresh Mehta 
(Vaghela favours Rana). However, he 
indicated that the more probable choice 
could be Mehta when he said, "A large 
section of the party feels that Ranaji is 
required as state party president." 

In either case, the fault lines have 
been established. If Rana becomes chief 
minister. Keshubhai, Narender Modi 
and Advani’s followers are not likely to 
forget or forgive the slight easily. Besi¬ 
des, the party will for long have to live 
with having given in to blackmail. 11 
Mehta becomes CM, the substantial 
number of MLAs with Vaghela and 
Rana (over 80 at the last count) would 
still be dissatisfied. Certainly not a very 
happy scenario for a party that is bidding 
for power at the Centre. • 


Sarttm Rmnl/N0w DelM with Kmu^hlk 
JomM/Ahmmd m h ad 
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The BJP \s senior vice- 


presUenf, Sunder Singh 
Bhandari, is a member of 
the old guard. An RSS 
man, he has held on to his 
Sangh moorings. Though 
not directly involved in 
the Gujarat drama, the 
political developments in 
that state has led him to 
take a hard look at the 
problems facing his par¬ 
ty, especially in states 
where the BJP is in 
power. Excerpts from the 
interview: 

SliNDw : The political 
developments in Guja¬ 
rat came as a surprise to 
many people, especially 
since the BJP prides 
itself as a disciplined 
cadre-based party... 

S.S. Bhandari: Whai 
happened in Gujarat is 
indeed unexpected. But 
all this has not developed 
in a very short lime. Shan- 
kersinhji has been an aspi¬ 
rant for the chief mini¬ 
ster’s post for a very long 
time. 



We never expccicd 
him to challenge the pres 
ent leadership and stake 
claim to power wnh ihc 
help of the Congress He 
couldn’t have done it 
alone. Bven then, we 
arrived at a compromise 
since we didn’t want to 
complicate mailers. 

Q: Considering that the 
party had first ruled out 
any compromise with 
Waghela, donU you 
think that the party has 
given in to blackmail... 
A: We have not termed it 
blackmail as yet. But if he 
insists that his man 
should be made the chief 
minister, the parly will 
have to consider his case 
all over again. 

Q: Then why this delay 
in choosing a new 
leader? 

A: Who would succeed 
Keshubhai was never a 
part of the agreement 
with Waghela. The parly 
has to decide on the 


"Hie Giyarat inddeiit 
has jotted the party" 


But 1 think he was a bit hasty and tried 
to organise a dissenting group. The most 
surprising thing for us was his going to 
the Governor and asking him to change 
the chief minister. He wanted to be 
swoni in himself. That took us by surpri¬ 
se. It has forced us to revaluate him. 
Aptirt from maintaining party discipli¬ 
ne, our normal approach is to keep wor 
kers together and cohesive. 

Q: So what is your revaluation of 
Waghela? 

A: We have given him the highest posts 
in the party. For his personal aspirations, 
he should have waited for the opportuni¬ 
ty when the party would have conceded 
his demands. 


BJP vice-president 
S.S. Bhandari on the 
problems facing the 
party 

Q: By ^highest posts’, what do you 
mean? 

A: He has been party president in Guja¬ 
rat, a parliamentarian and Rajya Sahha 
member from the state. In fact, apart 
from the chief ministership, he has occu¬ 
pied every key party post in Gujarat. 


new leadership. The Gujarat MLAs 
have to decide. Waghela can give his 
suggestions like Keshubhai, who is also 
giving his own suggestions. But insist¬ 
ing on a particular name at this stage is 
not right. 

Q: Do you think there is something in 
the way our democracy functions that 
this kind of power-grabbing should 
take place in every party — from the 
Congress to the Telugu Desam to the 
BJP? 

A: 1 wouldn’t like to comment about 
other parties, but as far as the BJP is con¬ 
cerned, it certainly is the first instance 
for us. 
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Q: DonH you think it is simply an 
example of how power corrupts. That 
it has corrupted the BJP too? IJke 
any other party. 

A: Tm not saying he (Waghela) does not 
deserve to be the CM. The point is, the 
party takes a decision on it and he ought 
to have waited for the party to appoint 
him. 

Q: Waghela took his loyal MLAs to 
Kh^uraho since he feared that they 
might be bought over by Keshubhai. 
Doesn’t this speak ill of the BJP? 

A: Once he embarked on a path like that, 
he had to take the normal precautions 


back into the party is part of a political 
deal — not the normal process of the a 
party. Now, he has to be watched, how 
he behaves. Even the MLAs who went 
with him have to be watched. Reports 
are that most of them were not willing to 
leave the party and if Waghela continues 
to insist on appointing his nominee as 
CM, they might desert him. 

Q: Was there any ideological differen¬ 
ce that led to the rift? The style of func ¬ 
tioning, perhaps? 

A: No such thing as an idcok^gical rift 
has ever been mentioned. And style of 
functioning is not an ideological rift. 




\ 



and considerations. But he couldn’t 
have done it alone. But 1 think, left to 
Waghela, he would nen have managed 
an air trip to Khajuraho on his own. It 
would cost crores. 

Q: Vm getting back to my earlier ques¬ 
tion. Do you think that power has cor¬ 
rupted the BJP? Don’t you think that 
is what the Gujarat episode is all 
about? 

A; Politics docs corrupt people. That is 
common knowledge Our precaution 
has been that while going in for hectic 
political activity, wc have tried to keep 
corrupHon out and... 

Q: Don’t you think that by giving in to 
Waghela and retaining him, you are 
giving signals to your own partymen 
that the party has allowed entry of a 
corrupting influence, of a bad 
example? 

A: Everybody feels bringing Waghela 


"If we are able to settle 
down again and the 
Gujarat government runs 
smoothly, then for the 
people it will be just 
another phase In the BJP 
that has come and gone" 


Q; Are you saying then that it was 
purely an ego problem? 

A: Ambition, not ego. There is a 
difference. 

Q: Why was it that L,K. Advani, des¬ 


pite being party president and repre- 
sentating Gujarat, did not even go 
there? It was left to Atal Behari Vqj- j 
payee to And a compromise formula. 
Does this indicate a rift in the party 
here too? 

A: After all, when you have to psycholo¬ 
gically influence someone, you need the 
best person to do the job. 

Q: BJP leader J.P. Mathur apparent¬ 
ly said in a recent television interview 
that if a vote was taken in the party, 
Vajpayee would be chosen as the 
undisputed leader and that Advani 
would stand no chance. That the Guja- 

- rat episode shows the 

failure of Advani’s 
more dictatorial style of 
functioning against Vaj¬ 
payee’s more conciliato¬ 
ry approach. What do 
you have to say? 

A: I’d prefer not to com¬ 
ment on this. 


Q: What is your perso¬ 
nal opinion? 

A; Advani is the presi¬ 
dent and therefore the 
authority. Vajpayceji is 
the senior-most leader of 
the party and his vast 
experience is of help to 
us. I think a collective 
strategy was taken and 
the onus was on Vaj- 
payeeji to work it out. 


Q: Hasn’t this kind of a revolt come as 
a jolt to the BJ P and the RSS? 

A: Not to the RSS. Where docs it come 
in? Certainly it has been a Jolt to the BJP 

Q: With the BJP showing the same 
malaise of other parties, don’t you 
think it will adversely affect its chan¬ 
ces in the coming elections? 

A: If wc'rc able to settle down again and 
the government runs smoothly, then for 
the people it will be Jusl another phase in 
Ihe party that has come and gone. It has 
given us much to consider. 

Q:Do you think Waghela is a one-ti¬ 
me exception or a sign of things to 
come? 

A: One chapter is over. If he has to now 
stay in the party, he has to maintain strict 
discipline. The party is not expected to 
tolerate any further indiscipline. • 

Interviewed by Sarita Ranl/Naw 
Delhi 
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■■■■■■■MM POWER PLAY {■■■■BHHIi 

_ RAJIV SHUKLA _ 

A tale of two Swamis 

Why are Chandra Swami and Subramaniam Swamy making news? 


These days, ivvo 
Swamis are mak¬ 
ing all ihe news. 
One of Ihcni is the 
controversial god- 
man, Chandra 
Swami, and the 
other is his dis¬ 
ciple, Janata Party 
leader and former 
Union minister Subramaniam Swamy. 

Chandra Swami is facing investiga¬ 
tions on two counts. One is the CBl 
enquiry against him in a 
case relating to his con¬ 
nections with the Dubai- 
based mafia don, 

Dawood Ibrahim. At the 
same lime, the Jain Com¬ 
mission is also looking 
into his role in the assassi¬ 
nation of Rajiv Gandhi. 

Subramaniam Swamy 
is also a busy man these 
days. At the Jain Commis¬ 
sion hearings, he is trying 
his best to defend his 
friend, Chandra Swami. 

But he himself has been 
the target of many accusa¬ 
tions: Ram Jethmalani, in 
particular, has given 
Swamy many an anxious moment 
before Justice Jain. 

There is another problem that Subra¬ 
maniam Swamy has landed himself in. 
He is fighting a protracted battle with 
Jayalalitha, the Tamil Nadu chief mini¬ 
ster. Jayalalitha has even threatened to 
get the police to arrest him sliould he .set 
foot in her state. A majority of Congress 
MPs are also hostile towards the former 
Union law minister and they see no rea¬ 
son why he should continue as the head 
of a committee on labour that gives him 
the status of a Cabinet minister. 

Back to Chandra Swami, the CBI is 
yet to establish his connections with 
Dawood Ibrahim, who is the prime 
accused in the Bombay blasts case. It 
may be recalled that it was Babloo Sri- 
vastava, a Dawood hitman, who has 
revealed that the godman knew his boss 


well. Babloo, who is also one of the 
accused in the bombings of Bombay, 
even alleged that he had taken shelter in 
Chandra Swami’s ashram in Delhi soon 
after the Bombay blasts 

But despite such evidence against 
C’handra Swami, the CBI is dragging iis 
feet. The sleuths also have in their pos¬ 
session statements from one Usman 
Gham Noor Mohammad Merchant link¬ 
ing Chandra Swami to Ibrahim. In fact, 
the CBI is now tr> ing to shift the respon¬ 
sibility of arresting the godman to the 


The only person of 
consequence who is 
supporting Chandra Swami 
(right) these days is 
Subramaniam Swamy (left). 
The former Union minister is 
guiding the godman in his 
legal battle and has even 
asked his personal lawyer to 
help out Chandra Swami 


Uttar Pradesh Police. A CBI source said 
that the UP cops were free to arrest 
Chandra Swami because Babloo Sri- 
vastava is wanted by the Uttar Pradesh 


Police 111 several cases. 

CBI sleuths have, so tar, interrogated 
the godman, SaroJ Tiwari. F^adeep Jain 
and inspector R.P. Singh of the Uttar 
Pradesh Police. Tiwari, a fvirmei presi¬ 
dent of Lucknow University and who 
introduced Srivasiava to Chandra 
Swami, has reportedly conicssed that 
Srivastava stayed at the godman's 
ashram in the capital for eight months 
and that he met him there often. 

Rajesh Piot, meanwhile, has made it 
dear that he w ill not give up the 
demand for the aiTcst of 
Chandra Swami. Pilot, 
incidentally, was the one 
who started it all by ask¬ 
ing the CBI to nab the 
godman. 

The fallout of the pres¬ 
ent controversy has been 
that most politicians 
today are w ary of disclos¬ 
ing their links with 
Chandra Swami. The god- 
man’s palatial ashram in 
the capital, which was 
once the destination of 
the rich and the powerful, 
wears a deserted look 
these days And Prime 
Minister Narasimha Rao has 
not given Chandra Swami an appoint¬ 
ment ever since the controversy erupted. 

The only person of consequence who 
has come to the rescue of the Swami is 
Subramaniam Swamy He continues to 
be a regular visitor to the ashram and is 
helping the godman in his legal battle. In 
fact, Swamy has asked his personal 
lawyer, Ashok Arora, to help out 
Chandra Swami. 

This is expected. After all, Subramani¬ 
am Swamy and Chandra Swami have 
known each other for more than a 
decade. 

It is certain that Chandra Swami is in 
trouble. As the Opposition is sure to 
make the controversy an election issue, 
the Prime Minister needs to be careful 
while handling the matter. • 
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ASLAM 

and 

AFTER 

Attention is suddenly focussed on the 
PM’s Office 


I t India’s politicians were startled 
by the sudden and uncharacteris¬ 
tic rise in the influence of Aslam 
Sher Khan when he was appointed 
minister of state in the Prime Mini¬ 
ster’s Office (PMO), they were some¬ 
what reassured w hen he became embroi¬ 
led in a controversy within weeks of hav¬ 
ing taken over — that was far more 
characteristic. 

The most extraordinary aspect of 
Aslam’s elevation is that it took place at 
all. Nobody, not even those closest to 
Narasimha Rao, had any idea that Aslam 
was likely to become a minister. And 
even after he was sworn in, the 
Prime Minister consulted 
nobody before appoint¬ 
ing him minister of state 
in his office. 

Even Bhuvanesh Cha- 
turvedi, an old Rao chela 
who is the other minister 
in the PMO, had no idea 
that Aslam was going to 
be appointed his equal, 
and senior Cabinet mini¬ 
sters were startled by the 
appointment. 

And yet, having taken 
the plunge, Narasimha 
Rao suddenly decided 
that the water was too 
hot.An official directive 
— generally attributed to 
Bhuvanesh but unlikely 
to have been issued with¬ 
out Rao’s approval — 
allotted an office 


in the welfare ministry to Sher 
Khan. No note went out directing civil 
servants to route files through Aslam. 
The new minister was not invited to any 
meeting of note at me Prime Minister’s 
Office. 

All of this was completely out of cha¬ 
racter for Rao. In normal circumstances, 
the Prime Minister is a shrewd judge of 
men and situations. An amiable, non- 
pushy person without a political base — 
such as Bhuvanesh Chaturvedi — is 
Rao’s kind of man. Aslam, who can be 
fiery and hot-headed, is most definitely 
not. Nevertheless, having appointed 
such a person, Rao would usually know 



better than to provoke him with a series 
of small humiliations. 

So, when the explosion came, it was 
entirelyNarasimha Rao’s fault if he had¬ 
n’t expected it. 

O ne of the advantages of appointing a 
thrusting soul like Aslam is that you 
don’t have to worry too much about 
giving him importance 
— he grab.N it for himself. 
So, the new minister paid 
no attention to the note 
asking him to sit in the 
welfare ministry and pro¬ 
mptly occupied Naresh 
Chandra's old room in 
South Block. 

At that stage, the crisis 
could have blown over if 
some token effort had 
been made to make 
Aslam feel a part of the 
team. 

Instead, the humilia¬ 
tions piled up. A simple 
request for a helicopter 
during a visit to Bhopal 
was regarded as a sign of 
overweening ambition. 
No files were sent to the 
new minister. He was not 



Bhuvanesh Chaturvedi: Rao seems to be reacntoig out 
beyond him 
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Aslam Sher 
Khan is ideally 
placed now. Even 
if he isn't given 
the importance 
he thinks he 
deserves, he will 
be a hero to his 
community if he 
steps down and 
says that he 
would rather 
work at the 
grassroots than 
inthePMO 


included in the delegations for the Prime 
Minister’s foreign trips (Bhuvanesh 
always goes everywhere). And one or 
two of Rao’s trusted retainers made it 
clear to him that he wasn’t really part of 
the inner circle. 

Aslam’s reputation for being hot¬ 
headed usually precedes him. Over the 
last three years,he has 
been so angered by the 
government’s systematic 
alienation of the Muslim 
minority that he even flirt¬ 
ed briefly with the idea of 
joining Arjun Singh’s 
revolt. 

His appointment to the 
PMO was seen as a signal 
from Rao to the minorit¬ 
ies that he was taking 
their concerns seriously 
and elevating an indepen¬ 
dent Muslim, a man with 
his own stature as a for¬ 
mer hockey Olympian, 
rather than a lame sarkari 
Mussalman. 

But as the humiliations 
began, this strategy 
began to look increasing¬ 
ly dubious. Aslam receiv¬ 


ed rapturous receptions from Muslims 
in Uttar Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh 
only to lind himself belittled when he 
returned to South Block. 

Anybody familiar with Aslam’s 
record would have guessed what was 
coming next. The new minister wrote an 
anguished letter to the Prime Minister 
stating that he would rather resign and 


work for the party than be humiliated in 
this manner. 

Even at that stage, the situation could 
have been capped, but Aslam’s enemies 
in the PMO leaked word of his humilia¬ 
tion and imminent exit to the press. 
Once the story hit the papers, Khan 
could not possibly go back on his stand. 
A frazzled Rao arranged for some 
work to be assigned 
to the new minister, told 
Bhuvanesh and the rest to 
hold their fire and flew 
off on a two-week visit to 
three continents. 

can tell what 
happen next. 
The chances are that this 
crisis will go away as 
most, others have tended 
to. Either way, Aslam is 
ideally placed. Even if he 
isn’t given the importan¬ 
ce he thinks he deserves, 
he will be a hero to his 
community if he steps 
down and says that he 
would rather work at the 
grassroots than in the 
PMO. 

But at a deeper level. 



In Surendra Singh, principal secretary A.N. Verma (left) 
has finally met a cabinet secretary with the strength of 
character to stand up to him 


obody 

will 
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POLITICS 


the developments of the last fortnight 
demonstrate how much Rao’s PMO has 
changed. Most Prime Ministers regard 
their offices as parallel governments. 
Under P.N. Haksar, the Prime Mini¬ 
ster’s Secretariat (as it was then called) 
became Indira Gandhi’s alternative 
Cabinet. 

Rajiv Gandhi packed it with like- 
minded sorts (Montek Singh Ahluwalia. 
Mani Shankar Aiyar, etc.) or pals (Arjun 

Singh). Chandra Shekhar -« 

made his most trusted I 
aide Kamal Morarka his I; 

‘iminister of slate to mom- K 
* tor.the workings ofMh^ 
adipinlstrafidh; « 

eadi' PMO, there 
has been a of 

politicking and Jostling 
for power. In the Rajiv 
Gandhi-era, Mani Shan- 
karAiyarandG.Parthasa- 
rathy loathed each other 
while Gopi Arora and 
Saiia Grewal maintained 
In 

Chandra Shekhar's day, 

the supremacy of Morar- 

kaandtliePMOwasrouti- 

nely challenged by a 

kutiya-cabal consisting 

of Chandra Swami and Br 

Subramaniam Swamy. ^ J 

In the early days at 
least, Rao’s PMO was dif- JKf 

fereiit. In the beginning, • 

he resisted the temptation -' 

to pack It with pals. He- 

had never met A.N. Verma, his principal 
secretary, before he became Prime Mini¬ 
ster. And though he recalled Ramu 
Damodaran, his old pirivaie secretary 
from New York, Damodaran remained a 
team player. The other Rao-men also 
came in at low levels. F^V.R.K. Prasad, 
w ho was Rao's principal secretary when 
he was chief minister ol' Andhra, was 
styled media adviser but given the job of 
liaising with Andhra-consiitiienis. R.K. 
Khandekar and A.V.R. Knshnarnurthy 
also kept a low profile. Even w'hen the 
Prime Minister inducted an old chela 
like Bhuvanesh, he stopped short of giv¬ 
ing him any executive authority. 

Of late, however, there is a sense m 
which the equations are changing. 
Verma maintains his supreme position 
but in Surendra Singh, he has finally met 
a cabinet secretary with the strength of 
character to stand up to him. Venna’s 
heart attack, his failure to secure an 
extension for his daughter and the enthu¬ 


siasm that many of Rao’s closest ministe¬ 
rial aides now display for bad-mouthing 
him^suggest that the principal secretary 
IS not as secure as he u.sed to be. 

Bhuvanesh’s personal relationship 
with Rao endures. But few can deny that 
the Prime Minister seems to be reaching 
out beyond him. Critics say that this is 
because Chaturvedi has been ineffectual 
and has pushed persona) favourites in 
the ministry much too blatantly. But it 








Few Indian politicians 
haveP.V. Narasimha 
Rao's experience, maturity 
or tact. This makes the 
fiasco of Aslam's 
induction and resultant 
controversy more 
surprising 

could merely be that Rao finds that Bhu¬ 
vanesh’s efforts, no matter how well- 
meaning, are simply not enough. 

Moreover, the role of the principal 
secretary has also changed with the 
departure of Damodaran. While he was 
an Indian Foreign Service officer, Ramu 
had spent live years with Rao and under¬ 
stood his mind perfectly. Damodaran’s 


two successors, Ratan Watal (IAS, 1978 
batch) and Deepak Bhojwani (IFS, 1978 
batchjtare not only friends but also super¬ 
bly competent officers. Nevertheless, 
neither shares Damodaran’s personal 
rapport with Rao and both have chosen 
to remain low-profile figures who steer 
clear of politics and controversy. 

In Damodaran’s day, he used his 
access to Rao to filter out a variety of 
facilitators and odd-jobmen who want- 

- cd to see Rao. Now', there 

is nobody to play this role 
but the facilitators — 

^ N.K. Sharma, etc. — 

have found their access- 
reduced Instead, Rao has 
gpne for the direct 
approach, using such poli¬ 
tical figuics as Matang 
Singh to bring political 
^ contacts to him. 

^ I The difference with 

J this approach is that as a 
S JM politician, Singh deals 

differently with people 
than a civil servant like 
Damodaran. Hence, Con- 
gressmen start seeing 
him as a part of the PMO 
or part of Rao’s dccision- 
making team. Inevitably, 
this is resented by Chatur¬ 
vedi — because Matang 
is more forceful and effec¬ 
tive — and talk starts 
about a Matang-Aslam 
alliance and the new grou- 
----pings m the PMO. 

F l'w Indian politicians have Narasim¬ 
ha Rao's expelience, maturity or tact 
— to say nothing about shrewdness. 
This makes the fiasco of Aslarn’s induc¬ 
tion and resultant controversy more sur¬ 
prising. Never before in Rao’s time as 
Prime Minister has so much unnecessa¬ 
ry and unhealthy attention been focuss¬ 
ed on the PMO. 

Perhaps, Rao has successfully paper¬ 
ed over the cracks. Certainly, Aslam is 
less disgruntled and Bhuvanesh has 
been reined in. Despite the continued 
speculation about Verma’s imminent 
departure, it is unlikely that the Prime 
Minister will let his principal fund- 
collector leave in an election year. 

So, the current burst of speculation 
about equations in the PMO could die 
down as suddenly as it started. Bui it 
should serve as a pointer to Narasimha 
Rao of the dangers of hasty and unconsi¬ 
dered action. • 

Prtym Sn^tgal/Mmw Delhi 
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He gave you 
Flesh Bum\ 
prepared you for Sexual 
Response^ and treated you 
, io Night Eyes 

But after the huge 
success of the Jean 
Claude Van Damme 
starrer, Double Impact, 
producer Ashok Amntraj 
seems to have realised 
that there is more to 
filmmaking in 
Hollywood than sex and 
sleaze 

And now, he’s trying to 
"bndgethegap between 
Bollywo(xl and 
Hollywood He and 
Michael Solomon (his 
partner in 
Amntraj-Sulomon 
Communications) are 
going to set up a company 
to make films in India 
Among others, they’ve 
launched Ramanand 
Sagar’s Jai Durga and 
The Rajputs, and have 
two other television 
senals —Sri Balaji and 


lOLLY-BOLLYWOOD 



King Vikramaditya —on 
the floors Besides, 
Amntraj and Solomon are 
also working on a Tamil 
feature film stamng 
Kamalahasan 


After making an 
impact (or Double 
Impact"^) on Hollywood, 
Ashok seems set to make 
an impression on 
Bollywood 


AaliokAiiitItmiwitb 
Mi ch —I Sdowion, 


—dJayaBachch— 
at Iha tauacliiag or Iha 


Getting a 
celebnty to 
sponsor a product is quite 
common these days But 
to get almost the entire 
West Indian cnckct team 
to endorse an Indian 
product is nothing short 
of a coup 

Savvy businessman 
Vijay Mallya managed to 
do the impossible when 
he roped in star players 
like Brian Lara, Curtley 
Ambrose and Richie 
Richardson to plug 
Kingfisher beer, for a 
period of two years They 
will be sporting the 
Kingfisher line of 
clothing—both on and 
off the field—conceived 
by Manpiviraj Khosla, an 
designer. 


ISHING IN THE CARIBBEANS 


But what made the king 
of beer fish in the 
Canbbeans*^ The deal 


signifies the endorsement 
of Canbbean values, says 
a company executive. 


No doubt, Mallya will 
have ’em swinging to the 
Canbbean tune 



(Itav M) Vllqr Manya, Mm Im «Ml Cwft^ 
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Praise THE 

LORD 

jjjHIIIIIIIIIIII Not only 
■HHH have they 
been exploited by their 
employers at the temple 
but they have also been 
sexually abused. Little 
wonder then that the word 
devdasi (handmaiden of 
the lx)rd) has come to 
have the bad connotations 
it docs. 

But clearly, Sanjukta 
Panigrahi doesn’t think 
so. The renowned Odissi 
dancer and recipient of 
the Padma Shri has 



Sanjukta Panigrahi: 
offaring to be a devadasi 

offered to work as a 
devdasi at the Jagannath 
temple at Puri. 

She argues that the 
J pWghi of devdasis 
I elsewhere cannot be 
equated with that of the 
women serving the deities 
at the Jagannath temple, 
going on to add that it 


would he a "lifetime 
j achievement" if the 


authorities give her the 
opportunity to serve the 
Lord. 


She is not 

AMUSED 

She may not 
have gone to 
London—unlike the 
pussy cat in the nursery 
rhyme—to see the 
Queen, but after the 
success of Madhuri 
Dixit’s recent trip to UK, 
there seems little doubt 
that she is behaving like 
royalty. 

And if you are 
wondering what those 
accusations (of ‘lack of 
professionalism, 
high-handedness, and 
running-up exorbitant 
bills’) levelled against her 
troupe by the show’s 
London promoter Farhat 
Hussain were all about, 
the prima donna herself 
doesn’t seem to have a 
clue. "I have no idea why 
he is complaining," she 
insists, claiming that the 
charges were "puzzling" 



Madhuri Dixit: aurvivliid nagaUve publicity 


and "untrue". 

"It was really satisfying 
for me to produce a stage 
show with a lady’s name 
on it for a change," says 
Madhuri. 

And with sponsor Cine 


Blitz International \s 
circulation having "shot 
up by 20 per cent after the 
shows", Madhuri’s 
Yaarana with audiences 
abroad seems to have just 
begun. 


TheBEST 
ISYETTOBE 


If you are in 

_ your 70s, 

well, get all excited, life 
has only Just begun. 

Surprised? Don’t be. 
Ask E)ev Anand who’s 
playing leading roles at 
72, or white-haired M.F. 
Husain who’s wooing 
Madhuri Dixit around the 
globe. 

And, if you are still not 
convinced, ask the 
venerable Kaifi Azmi, 
who is making his debut 
as an actor. 

Saeed Mirza has been 
able to get the most noted 


Urdu poets of our times to 
play a key role in his film. 
Set in the period between 
June to December 1992, 
Naseem, deals with the 
turmoils of a middle-class 
family during the 


Ayodhya crisis. 

If Mirza is to be 
believed, then the poet 
has played the role of a 
lifetime. And to think, 
this is Azmi’s only first 
acting assignment. • 
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PANIC 

STATION 

A fire in Calcutta’s Metro Railway raises 
serious questions about the safety of the 
country's only tube system 


ven as the first Metro Rail 
carrying enthusiastic com¬ 
muters rolled out of the 
Esplanade Station on 24 
_October 1984, the then mini¬ 
ster for urban development in the West 
Bengal government, Prasanta Sur, soun¬ 
ded a warning: "Disaster could strike 
any moment." 

Last fortnight, when a burning coach 
with panic-stricken passengers pulled 
into the Jatin Das Park station Sur's 
worst fear had came true. For, hardly 
had the train approached the platform 
did the driver, Sadananda Das, heard 
two loud blasts. But before Das could 
even apply the brakes the tram ground to 
an abrupt halt. 

Realising that something had gone ter¬ 
ribly wrong, the driver jumped out of his 
cabin only to discover that the second 
coach was on fire. Thick, black smoke 
was billowing out and passengers were 
banging furiously against the sliding 
d<^>rs. 

Flames leapt up from the underframe 
of coach number 1404 and the floor was 
being steadily eaten away. Fire had also 
broken out near each of 
the doors where the trac- 
tion motors are attached " 

and the commuters were v ' 

choking with the noxious ^ CT' 
fumes. An asphyxiated 
old man lost conscious- 
ness and collapsed on the Own Dim 
floor. Shyambazar^ 

Das rushed into his Sovabazar'^^ 

cabin to alert the control Park 

room. "Shut off the 

power," he ordered while ^ 

premising the lever to 

release the doors. But by 
the time he ran back to 


offer help to the passengers the 
smoke had begun to spread to other bog¬ 
ies as well. 

Metro Rail officials shut off the 
blowers that circulate air inside the sta¬ 
tion in an attempt to contain the fire. 
And exhaust fans were switched on to 
let the smoke escape. 

A handful of firemen and local resi¬ 
dents joined in to pull out children who 
were too frightened to run and wailing 
women who didn’t know what to do. 
There was near stampede as groups of 
commuters covering their faces to esca¬ 
pe the acrid smoke scrambled out 
through the gates of Jatin Das Park 

At the other end of the train — which 
was still in the tunnel — molorman A.K. 
Ghosh was doing his best to evacuate 
the rest of the passengers. "It was dark 
but I had to find a way to gel the people 
out," he said. Picking up his nerve, 
Ghosh—with the help of some policem¬ 
en who had managed to reach the coach 
— guided over 100 pas.scngers back to 
the Bhowanipur Station through the nar¬ 
row maintenance alley. 

At the end of the day, Sadananda Das 
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and Ghosh may have managed to save 
the lives of the commuters — there were 
no deaths even though 37 passengers 
had to be rushed to the hospital — but 
Metro Rail authorities had a lot of answe¬ 
ring to do. 

C learly, the passengers travelling on 
the Tollygiinge-bound train on the 
morning of 9 October had a clo.se shave 
death. But more 
.... importantly, they were 

October 1995 extremely lucky. 

- For one, the effected 

—' bogie had entered the plat- 

fch 33 minutes passengers 

already evacuated 
the rake when the lire 
broke out. Had the train 
stopped inside a tunnel 
there was every possibili- 
ty that the commuters 
> TaHyoonj would have been roasted 
alive. Surely, there was 
little firctenders could 
have done had the train 
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been in motion 

Moreover, it helped that it was an ear¬ 
ly morning train — in fact, it was the 
first tram of the day and had left the Dum 
Dum Station at 7 40 am — and there 
were 200-odd persons on board So, the 
commuters managed to scramble out of 
the bogies in a matter of seconds. Had 
the incident occuired dunng peak hour, 
when some 3,(X)0 commuters jostle for 
space. It would have been impossible for 
the passengers to clear out so quickly 

Whatever be it, the fire has raised sen- 
ous doubts about the safety of India's 
first tube railway Take a look at the facts 

• There were allegations that the Metro 
Railways' own firetenders were not pres¬ 
ent when the incident t(X>k place and it 
took over 15 minutes for Fire Brigade 
personnel from Ganahat, Kalighat and 
Free SchcKil Street to reach the station. 
Even then, there was little they could do 
on reaching the spot. There was no water 
in the permanent tanks of the Metro Rail¬ 
ways and the hose pipes on the platform 



Calcutta Metro Rail (above}, which 
began operations in 1984, was 
touted as among the best in the 
world. But several mishaps (ieft) in 
the past few months have taken 
away most of that sheen 
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were rendered useless Till alternate 
arrangements could be made — and that 
t(X)k quite sometime—all they could do 
was spray foam on the burning coach 
with the fire extinguishers 
Whaf s more, the portable extingui¬ 
shers in the station and m the rakes could 
not be used because they were not chemi¬ 
cal powder cylinders that are used to 
fight electrical fires. They were carbon 
dioxide cylinders, which had ''outlived 
their lives" charged the president of the 
Metro Railway Staff Union, Pranahan- 
dhu Nag. He even went on to allege that 
the stalThad not received any formal fire¬ 
fighting training. j 

But given the odds, one must admit, I 
the firemen did well to douse the fire 
within 45 minutes after it had broken 
Especially as they had to grope in the | 
dark to get to the spot because the Mctm 1 
Rail authonties had shut off the lights 

• The first indication that the train was 
malfunctioning came when the the tram 
stopped automatically uefore the motor- 
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man could apply the brakes. But stx)n 
after the commuters rushed out, all the 
doors which Sadananda Das had opened 
were automatically shut. 

This suggested that there was a seri¬ 
ous fault in the electiical circuit making 
itdilYicult for the Fire Brigade personnel 
and policemen on duty to search for pas¬ 
sengers and get to the bogie concerned. 
Finally, they had to force open the doors 
to continue the operation. 

• It was evident that the manual emer¬ 
gency alarms were also not working. 
Several passengers testified to having 
pulled the chain but the motorman, Sada¬ 
nanda Das, insisted that he received no 
signals whatsoever. 

flad there been an automatic "heat- 
seeking" alarm, Sadananda Das would 
have been inunediately alerted, acted 
acccotdingly and perhaps, averted a 
crisis. 

• And jast, but not the least, the com¬ 
plete lack of any first-aid at Tollygun j as 
indeed in most of the other stations is yet 
another leminder of the callous attitude 
of ttie MeliD Rail authorities. The health 
units at most of the statioas arc ill- 
equipped to say the least 

'||H|ut how did things go so tenibly 
^^IPPlwrong for the Calcutta Metro? It 
' iWffJlM die other d^^ 


IT 


White Metro offidab saqr 
ttat ew re ro iwIiBgis 
responsible for most of the 
probtems, others feel that 
poor mamtenaiiGe of rakes 
and a shoitage of staff are 
to be bbnied for the chaos 
and confusion 


hailing it as one of the best in the world. 
Well, if regular commuters of the tube 
are to believed, then the troubles really 
began after Union minister of state for 
railways Suresh Kalmadi inaugurated 
the entire 16.45 km stretch between 
Dum Dum and Tollygunge on 27 
September. 

There can be no denying that the 
Metro Rail authorities have been unable 
to handle the increase in the volume of 
commuters. In the past one month, as 
many as three mishaps have occurred 
one after the other. On 1 October, a train 
stopped abruptly in the turuiel between 
Bclgachia and Dum Dum for mote than 
half-an-hour and and irate passengers 
ransacked the station. Four days later, a 
power failure atSovabazar stationstrand- 


cd a train for several minutes yet gain. 
And a Tollygunge-bound train caught 
fire after leaving Bhowanipur station on 
9 October. 

Initially, the Metro authorities tried to 
blame the commuters for the mishaps. 
They said that the ‘lack of Metro cultu¬ 
re’ among the north Calcuttans, who 
were overcrowding the trains, was res- 
ponsiple for the mess. It was true that as 
many 4,000 commuteis were packing 
Ihciiisclvcs in trains that could carry a 
load of not more than 2,700 passengers 
One official explained that the I Octo¬ 
ber incident had occurred because the 
train was overloaded and it just couldn’t 
climb the steep gradient. 

But is overcrowding responsible for 
all the problems ? Metro sources say thai 
there arc several factors behind the rec¬ 
ent spurt of mishaps. 

• There is a shortage of .staff especially 
after the entire stretch of 16.5 km was 
opened to the public. The Railway. 
Boaid has sanctioned the recniitment of 
430 people, but only eight have been tak¬ 
en in so far. 

• The rakes are not properly maintai¬ 
ned. Even .spares are in short supply. 

• At the stations, things were no belter. 
The existing staff Just could not cope up 
with the lush especially during peak 
hours. 





FOCUS 


fiV ou can’t expect everything to be 
W perfect all the time," counters 
S.K. Gupta, general manager, Metro 
Railway. "Yes, the fire incident is 
unfortunate but it was a freak case. And 
we will take every possible step to see 
that such a thing doesn’t happen again." 

Already, the commissioner of railway 
safety is enquiring into the incident. The 
authorities have ruled out any sabotage 
and feel that fire broke out in coach num¬ 
ber 1404 becau.se of an electrical short 
circuit. But what caused the short circuit 
has to be probed, 

"There could have 
been a loose contact on a 
high-cunent carrying 
cable as it was a motor 
coach or the insulation 
could have got punctured 
somewhere and started 
.^horting with the base of 
the coach," .says Gupta, 
going on to add that "ano¬ 
ther possibility could be 
that the insulation may 
have become weak over 
the years. Anyway, based 
on the findings of the 
inquiry, we me.y have to 
change ttic insulation of 
power cables and go in 
for low smoke cables. Or 
perhaps, even upgrade 
our design specification 
for future use." 

But, whatever be the 
reason, it will l>e quite 
sometime before the 
Metro authorities can win 
liack the confidence of 
the Calcuttans. Days 
after the incident, fear 
still persisted in the 
minds of the commuters. 

Gupta admits that the 
people who designed the 
coaches assumed that no 
overloading would he possible in a 
closed-door system. "The first few days 
after the through stretch v^as inaugura¬ 
ted, we recorded a 150 per cent increase 
in the volume of traffic and the rakes 
look a beating," says Gupta. "In some 
cases, nuts and bolts got bent but the cli¬ 
max was the 1 October incident when 
overloading caused serious damage to 
the cables in the undertVame. Moreover, 
we were not prepared — technological¬ 
ly speaking also— lor the unprecedent¬ 
ed puja rush. But we will introduce more 
trains before the next pujas." 


But what about allegations that there 
was no water in the permanent water 
tanks at the Jatin Das Park Station? 
"That’s not true," says Gupta. "Water 
was available at the station and so were 
the hydrants but there was a communica¬ 
tion gap between our firetenders and the 
Fire Brigade personnel and there was a 
problem locating them. To avoid this, 
we will now put up plans and guides at 
the entrance of every station. The other 
genuine problem that our staff faced was 
that there was just one gas mask availa¬ 


ble. Also, on checking, we’ve found that 
20 to 25 per cent ot the hydrants were 
not working. But wc arc looking into (he 
lap.ses now." 

Ihe 1‘irst thing that the authorities 
have to do is to ensure proper maintenan¬ 
ce ol' the rakes. Presently, the fitness 
checks on each rake takes place either 
once a week or once a month even 
though there is a system to carry out 
checks on each rake after every 
"through" run. Moreover, there is an 
ciLiiic shortage of trained staff for over¬ 
hauling purposes. S.K. Gupta concedes 


as much: "Nob(xJy in India has experien¬ 
ce of maintaining Metro-tvpe coaches." 

Gupta, however, denies that the 
Metro is severely short-staffed as alleg¬ 
ed by the various unions "On paper we 
may be understaffed," he says, "but we 
have employees undei two separate cate¬ 
gories — operation and maintenance 
and construction. And now' that the con¬ 
struction work is more or less over, we 
will transfer construction slalT to opera¬ 
tion and maintenance i^nce we are able 


to go through the formalities. We may 
also have to recruit speciali.sts either 
from the zonal railways or from the mar¬ 
ket. Besides, the railw'ay recruitment 
board is about to recruit lOO-odd people’ 
in the traffic department of Metro 
Railway." 

But, even as the Metro authorities 
fumble to get their act together, it is 
doubtful whether they can manage to 
regain the trust of the commuters in a 
hurry. • 

Shaftfuat All/Caleutta 
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Timm tourists outside Bandaloro Palace: royal treat 

DISCOVERING 


Slums and 
snake-charmers 
notwithstanding, the 
Time news tourists 
go back with faith in 
India’s future 


N early all of ihem were 
there in Bangalore last 
week. There was John G. 
Smale, chief executive 
officer of General Motors 
Corporation which is ranked fifth on 
Fortune 500 with sales of $154,951.2 
million and is collaborating with Hin¬ 
dustan Motors in India. 

Then there were Arthur C. Martinez 
of Sears Roebuck & Co, ranked 27th 
with sales ot $54,825 million, Richard 
Teerlink of bike-maker Harley David¬ 
son and Norman R. Augustine of Lock¬ 
heed Martin Corporation, 

In fact, the 51 who came on Time 
Inc’s six-nation tour could fonn a verita- 
ble who’s who and included Carla Hills, 
former US trade representative, J.B. 
Cole, president of Spelman College and 
the famous opera singer Beverly Sills. 

Their mission was not to explore 
investment avenues. Intstead, it was a 
unique reversal of roles. Usually targets 
of newshounds themselves, the 51 top 
guns of US multinationals and opinion 
leaders travelled half way round the 
world to play journalists for a week. 

According to Richard Homik, deputy 
chief of correspondents of Time (the 
world’s largest selling news weekly 
with a circulation of 5.7 million copies), 
"the first Time news tour in 1963 was 
created by Henry Luce, the magazine's 
founder , as a wav of increasing the und¬ 
erstanding ' of the life of a news coqxira- 
tion. All these people— ^he CEOs, cultu¬ 
ral leaders etc.--become journalists. 

I They are supposed to ask questions, ana¬ 
lyse. What we are trying to do m the 
brief time at each stop is to create an envi¬ 
ronment that is somewhat like what you 
or I would face if we were reporting a 
stoiy". 

The countries picked for the high- 
power group’s visit are an interesting 
mix of those offering a great deal of 
hope and turmoil in the coming decade 
—Cuba, Russia, India, South Korea and 
Hong Kong. In fact, the theme of the 


ninth Time News Tour (the first to 
India) was aptly ‘Problems and pros¬ 
pects of the 21st century’. In India, 
Bangalore was chosen, because Time 
thought, as the country’s silicon valley. 
It represented an image of the country’s 
future. 

But the cliched India of the snake- 
charmer and slums was all there. The 
magazine had roped in members of non¬ 
government organisations (NGOs) who 
spewed statistics like, "There arc eight 
lakh construction workers in Bangalore. 
They build big bungalows, but live m 
slums. When companies like yours 
come m and buy up real estate, they will 
have even less space to live. So, spaces 
like the golf course and the Bangalore 
Palace grounds should be given to slum 
dwellers". 

The slums were, thus, a must. So, the 
convoy ot four coaches, with police 
escort and an ambulance in attendance. 


made a stop at the Tungabtiadra slum. 
And as the visitors took a quick walk 
along its narrow lanes, snake charmers 
materialised out of nowhere, unlidding 
their wicker baskets for their writhing 
captives to peer out at the foreigners. 

Then, from there, the visitors were off 
to the ostentatous Bangalore Palace 
where they were greeted by two ele¬ 
phants. A startling contrast? Not really, 
for India’s great royal wealth and its 
slums, superstitions and quaint charms 
have all been old sub-plots to the myste¬ 
ry of the Orient. 

The scion of the Mysore royal family 
Srikantadutta Wodeyar had kindly offer¬ 
ed his palace for a business presentation 
where a panel of three corporate leaders 
spoke about investment opportunities in 
the country. As the CEOs played jour¬ 
nos with great aplomb, their Indian coun¬ 
terparts — Narayanmurthy, .chairman 
and managing director of the Bangalore- 
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based software tirm, Infosys, John Whi¬ 
ting, managing director of TISL (a Tata- 
IBM joint venture) and Vikash Desh- 
mukh, MD of Tata Elxsi—fielded ques¬ 
tions on Enron, on v hether it is easy to 
get qualified people and so on. 

In reply to one such question, Whit¬ 
ing said his experience with getting 
NRls back to India had not been too 
good as they were more critical and 
found it harder to adjust here than fore¬ 
igners did. Narayanmurthy explained 
how Infosys had been formed in 1993 
with a net worth of $20,000 and has 
now grown to become India’s fifth larg¬ 
est software house with a net worth of 
$23 million. 

Once back at the Windsor Manor She¬ 
raton for lunch, the CEOs mingled with 
the local glitterati from business and art 
circles along with chief minister Deve 
Gowda. The union minister for commer¬ 
ce. P.Chidambaram, spoke to them 


about the practical aspects of liberalisa¬ 
tion, answering questions on customs 
duty, import restrictions, the govern- 
meni’s altitude to foreign investment 
and poverty eradication He couldn’t 
help praising them "for trying to under¬ 
stand India in just six working hours". 

In fact, probably the most encourag¬ 
ing thing about the tour was that slums 
and snake-chaimcis notwithstanding, 
most visitors made a genuine effort at 
understanding the country’s various con¬ 
tradictions and left with a favourable 
impression of its liberalisation 
programme. 

H was a unique reversal of 
roles. Usually targets of 
newshounds themselves, the 
51 top guns of US 
multinationals and opinion 
leaders travelled halfway 
round the world to play 
journalists for a week 

Some, like Arthui C. Martinez, CEO 
of Sears, were on a personal learning 
experience. ".Sears Roebuck is ikU plann¬ 
ing to expand outside of North Ameri¬ 
ca. it’s a personal trip for me". Others 
showed more active interest. Said John 
Smale of General Motors, "It is a market 
that IS emeiging and it is a great opportu¬ 
nity for Indian manufacturers and for 
manufacturers from other parts of the 
world. We hope that as time goes on. 
General Motors will have a larger pres¬ 
ence in India, but these things take an 
aw ful lot of lime, and right now, we are 
quite small. But hopefully, as the years 
go by, we will be here with more 
representation." 

It was also a role reversal for Time 
which didn’t handle*^it too well. As far as 
the Indian media were concerned, hiosi 
oi them were miffed that though they 
were publishers and journalists them¬ 
selves, the organisers had limited media 
access to lour participants. 

So, what did the CEOs get for taking a 
week off from busy schedules where 
time is money? After a five-hour meet¬ 
ing with Fndcl Castro in Havana, many 
of them apparently came away convinc¬ 
ed that the US trade embargo on Cuba 
was really unneces.sary. While the "look 
at my sores" altitude in Bangaloie was 
painfully irritating, most visitors left 
with a far greater confidence in India’s 
future prospects. • 

Smdhya Mendonca/ Bangalore 


RETURNS 

ASSURED 

Joseph J. Melone, CEO of the 
Equitable Life Assurance 

Society, on the \fisitors ’ view of 
India 

" India has rather more strengths 
than China. In India, you have a 
long history of democracy, a much 
more highly educated population, a 
political .system and a degree of 
security — far ahead of China. vSo I 
would think India is much further 
ahead. From a foreign investment 
point of view, it would he viewed as 
more attractive. 

With the business people, the 
cancellation of Enron isdefinately a 
chilling action. Because if there is 
anything business needs for very 
significant capital investments, it is 
some sense of security that contracts 
will be honoured and that the ground 
rules arc not only for today but that 
they are going to be so five years 
from now. ‘ 

Having said that 1 think that most 
businessmen feel there is any need 
for renegotiation and the new 
administration is saying that they 
have raised questions about the terms 
of the agreement... so right now, I 
could say that the move of the 
government is creating a ‘wait and 
watch’ attitude among American 
businessmen. 

There arc a number ol' insurance 
companies that have expressed an 
interCvSt. Obviously you have a 
population and a growth potential 
that is favourable to insuarance. Life 
insurance is a great capital 
acquisition kind of business, and that 
capital can be iKsed for reinvestment. 
In the US and the UK they have 
used life insurance to finance 
economic growth. So, in a country 
like India, wc see it as having all the 
characteristics that are very 
favourable to the life insuarance 
businesss. The response from the 
government has been very 
encouraging. A number of my 
associates have been exploring 
possiblities and they feel very 
positive about the respoovse they have 
received". 
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Waiting for the buil 


The mood at the BSE is one of cautious optimism 


emember Harshad Mehta? 
And the MS Shoes scan¬ 
dal? The last two years 
haven’t been very good to 
the Indian stock market, 
and as the Samvant accounting year of 
2051 closes on Diwali and the next year 
begins, the market is taking stock of past 
losses and is cautiously appraising futu¬ 
re gains. 

While the uncertainity of what is call¬ 
ed the ‘mule phenomenon’(the unexpec¬ 
ted) persists, one notes a gradual rise in 
investor-confidence, though the overall 
sentiment is as much of hope as of 
caution. 

Says M.K. Khanna, managing direc¬ 
tor of UTI Securities Exchange Limited, 
"the nervous spell is over, but there is 
still a tendency to wait and watch". But 
why this trepidation ? 

There were hardly any winners, for 
one thing, in the market last year. Nei¬ 
ther investors, nor jobbers, nor foreign 
investors (FIl’s) made any money. At 
one end of the spectrum, jobbers lost out 
because of automation of trading practi¬ 
ces, while at the other, already buffeted 
FITs were bruised further by the almost 
eight per cent devaluation of the rupee. 

As Dr Brahmaiyah, 

CEO of the Blue Blend 
Stocks and Securities, 
explains, "the only 
people who made good 
money were some promo¬ 
ters who colluded with 
brokers to rig prices and 
indulged in circular 
trading. The only honest 
money was made by insti¬ 
tutional and commision 
brokers by way of 
I brokerage". 

It was also a year in 
which the Sensex got hit 
by both market and syste¬ 
matic problems. Then, 
there came the scrapping 
of Enron. Tight liquidities, lack of 
institutional buying and absence of 
small and retail investors only added to 
the problem aided and abetted by syste¬ 
matic bottlenecks like delayed transfer 








Some market 
players feel that the 
coming year could 
be more upbeat. 

The increased 
interest is already 
evident in the fact 
that recently, 
Baring Securities, ^ 
an Fll, purchased a 
BSE card from an 
auction at a 
staggering Rs4.10 
crore 
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and bad delivery. 

In fact, the only good news the market 
has heard for a very long time was 
SEBI’s permission to reintroduce for¬ 
ward trading. There too, opinions differ 
on how much this would boost the mar¬ 
ket. G.B. Patel, head of the special com¬ 
mittee that looked into forward trading 
feels, "It is not at all necessary that for¬ 
ward trading will bring bull markets 
back on track". On the other hand Samit 
Arora, investment head of Alliance Capi¬ 
tal’s AMC says" resumption of forward 
trading will bring liquidity into the mar¬ 
ket and the buyer will get the shares he 
wants to buy." Brahmanaiyafijf^eels that 
while forward trading will deepen the 
market, it will not alter the overall trend. 

In any case, says M.K. Damani, presi¬ 
dent of the Bombay Stock Exchange 
brokers’ forum and head of BSE’s com¬ 
puter committee," If necessary modifica¬ 
tions are completed in time, I would like 
to see that forward trading is in place by 
Diwali". 

The fuss over forward trading apart, 
some market players feel that the com¬ 
ing year could be more upbeat. People 
like Dr Brahmanaiyah, for example, feel 
that FT will bring in finance. The increas¬ 
ed FII (foreign institutional investor) 
interest I sal ready evident in the fact that 
recently one such FII, Baring Securities, 
purchased a BSE card from an auction at 
a staggering Rs 4.10 crore. 


the key 

n fact, a rather optimistic Brahmanai¬ 
yah predicts that the coming year 
could see the Sensex touching 5500. 
" Besides," says Arora, "Political 
uncertainty and the Enron episode 
should be over during the year. There is 
also a general perception of improve¬ 
ment in the market after election, and 1 
expect a 30 per cent return from the 
slock market" 


Atul Nishar, chief exe¬ 
cutive of Apple 
Industries, however, is 
far more cautious. 
"Investors’ faith in the 
stock market," he says,"is 
only partly revived. 
Investors have the liqui¬ 
dity, but prefer to invest 
in fixed deposits with 
companies which are per¬ 
forming well". In fact, in 
the present set up, the ris¬ 
ing interest rales on fixed 
deposits do provide a 
lucrative investment 
option. And although 
they cannot give more 
than 14 per cent, includ¬ 
ing discounts, commis¬ 
sion and so on, the return 
to the investor works out 
to 18 to 19 per cent. 
Another good sign for the coming 
year is the depositories system. As in 
every market, in the stock market too, 
there exists two kinds of risk — mar-' 
ket risk and system risk. The system 
risks, at least, are expected to be elimina¬ 
ted thanks to the depositories. 

Says D.R. Mehta, chairman of the 
Securities and Exchange Board of India, 
"Regulations for depositories are expect¬ 
ed to be in force within a month’s time". 
As of now, the depositories arc propos¬ 
ed to be optional. The BSE president, 
Kama! Kabra, believes that "Though 
long-ienn investors may not go to the 
deposiioi^,it will certainly solve the pro¬ 
blem of 70 percent of the investors who 
are not long-term investors". Or, as G. S. 
Patel of the Patel Committee calls them^ 
"traders are speculators". 

Another positive fallout of the deposi¬ 
tories could be that the Fils may be 
encouraged to up their investment in 
India. A market expert advising a num¬ 
ber of Fils says, "Many FI Is are coming 
into India from Australia, Thailand, 
Japan and other countries and are explor¬ 
ing investment opportunities in India. 
They are just waiting for a trigger". 

It also helps that recently Morgan 
Stanley rated India above China and 
Merril Lynch expresed its faith by com¬ 
mitting an investment of Rs 5000 crore 
in the Indian capital market by the turn 
of the century. 

So, if Harshad Mehtas and MS Shoes 
don’t pop out of the blue, the stock mar¬ 
ket could be looking towards better days 
ahead. • 
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The BSE piesideiit, 
Kamal Kabra, 
believes that 
"Though huig-tanii 
investors may not 
go to the 
depositoiy,itwill 
certainly seethe 
problem of 70 
percent of the 
investors who are 
notlong-teiin 
investors" 
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BUSINESS VIEW 

DILIP THAKORE 


THREE GUTSY 
GENTLEMEN 

Aditya Birla, Madhu Mehta and H.K. Firodia 
pass away at a time when Indian industry 
needs them most 


The sudden dealh 
of three highly pro¬ 
ductive and social¬ 
ly aware citizens in 
recent weeks has 
caused me conside¬ 
rable grief and sor¬ 
row. This poor 
nation has been 
impoverished 
further by their passing away — at a 
time in the nation’s history when their 
contributions to national development 
were likely to have been much more 
appreciated than hitherto. 

The first of these three productive and 
socially aware citizens — a rare species 
I assure you — to pass on to the great 
beyond was social and economic cru¬ 
sader Madhu Mehta, the founder- 
president of the Bombay-based Hin¬ 
dustan Andolan. Madhu suffered a fatal 
heart attack while on holiday with his 
family in the Philippines in August. 

To many people, Madhu Mehta was a 
latter-day Don Quixote — a well inlen- 
tioned crusader tilting at windmills 
W'hich inexorably continued their stately 
circumlocutions. It’s true that during his 
lifetime, though he espoused many 
causes of national importance, none of 
his crusades made a dramatic impact and 
changed the course of the nation’s 
history. 

Yet the causes he espoused—electo¬ 
ral reforms, the evils of black money and 
its linkage with smuggling and the crimi- 
nalisation of politics, his uncompromis¬ 
ing opposition to communal and caste 
politics — are all live issues. One of the 
founder-members of the Swatantra Parly 
which accurately predicted the great 
ruin that neta-babu socialism would 
visit upon this unfortunate nation, 


Madhu was an ever-vigilant champion 
of citizens’ liberties and a staunch critic 
of continuous state intervention in busi¬ 
ness and industry. Always more comfort¬ 
able in the company of liberal thinkers 
and intellectuals, Madhu was fond of 
quoting Gandhiji’s aphorism that the 
best government is one that governs the 
least. 

Which is not to say Madhu never tast¬ 
ed political success. If memory serves 
me right, he was elected a Member of 
Parliament on the Swatantra Party ticket 
in 1967. But thereafter, with Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi successfully selling the illusory 
benefits of neta-babu socialism and the 
licence-permit raj to the national electo¬ 
rate, the voices of sane politicians such 
as Madhu Mehta, Minu Masani and 
others were drowned in the foolish bab¬ 
ble of socialists and self-serving left 
intellectuals. 

But to his credit, Madhu never threw 
in the towel. He remained an outspoken 



H.K. Rrodla: ha navar taak ravaraaa 
lying dawn 





critic of the Congress and Janata govern¬ 
ments, and in the late seventies, promot¬ 
ed the Hindustan Andolan — a citizens’ 
forum which commented on national 
and civic affairs, often sending mass 
signature petitions to powers that were. 
Meanwhile, simultaneously putting his 
Swatantra Party precepts of enterprise 
and hard work into practice, Madhu esta¬ 
blished himselt as a successful Bombay- 
based businessman. With the help of his 
talented fabric designer wife Gopi, he 
developed his proprietorial company, 
Aditi Enterprises, into a successful high- 
value garments and accessories manu¬ 
facturing firm. Specialising in exquisite 
beadwork and superbly finished hand¬ 
bags for women, Aditi has scores of cli¬ 
ents all over the world. 

A compassionate and caring indivi¬ 
dual with fundamentally decent value 
premises, Madhu’s only flaw was that 
he was a political loner. He was not as 
close to Minu Masani and the remnants 
of the Swatantra Party as he should have 
been. And my earnest pica that he make 
common cause with the Swatantra Bha¬ 
rat Party launched by farmers* leader 
Sharad Joshi late last year was received 
coolly. Swatantra Bharat, despite being 
led by the nation’s most intelligent and 
articulate politician (Joshi), fared dis- 
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Long before 
the Narasimlia 
Rao 

government 
introduced its 
economic 
liberalisation 
and industry 
deregulation 
policy, Aditya 
Birla had 
forseen its 
inevitability 


astrously in the Maharasl^tra Legislative 
Assembly election held early this year. 
It could have done with Madhu Mehta’s 
organisational ability, awareness of 
national priorities and passion for social 
justice. 

T he other individu.J whose death has 
left the nation poorer i^ Adilya Vik- 
rani Birla who passed away last week at 
the early age of 52. There is a particular 
poignancy about his demise at this parti¬ 
cular time in the nation’s history. 
Because, no one else in Indian industry 
was better qualified to show indigenous 
businessmen the way to survive and pro¬ 
sper in this new age of industry deregula¬ 
tion and economic liberalisation. I have 
no doubt that had Aditya stuck out for a 
few years more, his A.V. Birla group of 
companies which includes a clutch of 
stockmarket blue chips, including Hin- 
dalco, Grasim and Indian Rayon apart 
from several successful companies in 
Thailand and South-East Asia, would 
have demonstrated how to prosper des¬ 
pite sharper domestic and international 
competition. 

During my decade-long career as a 
business journalist, 1 met, interviewed 
and wrote up on Aditya Birla and his 
brave exploits on several occasions. 


Though a" man of few words, he was 
always courteous, forthcoming and help¬ 
ful. It was with Adilya’s help that I beca¬ 
me perhaps the only journal i.st to be gran¬ 
ted a major interview by the late and 
legendary G.D. Birla. This interview 
and access to Birla executives and corpo¬ 
rate infonnation provided the material 
for a cover story which successfully 
launched BusinessWorld in 1981. 

I wasn’t at all surprised that when 
G.D. died and Adilya inherited control 
of the most prized companies of the 
Birla group. Thereafter, he was 
instrumental in engineering an amicable 
division of the Birla corporate empire 
providing meaningful and challenging 
spheres of influence for his uncles and 
cousins. Long before the Narasimha 
Rao government introduced its econo¬ 
mic liberalisation and industry deregula¬ 
tion policy programmes in 1991. Aditya 
Birla had forseen its inevitabilty. And 
from the mid-Eightics, he had begun get¬ 
ting the A.V. Birla group companies 
into shape for the forthcoming era of 
international and domestic competition. 

Enormous responsibility now 
devolves on Kumaramangalam (30), 
Aditya’s son and heir-apparent. One les¬ 
son he could perhaps learn from his 
father’s premature demise is that he 


shouldn’t push himself as hard. The tern* 
per of contemporary times demands that 
all the Birlas decentralise their opera¬ 
tions to a greater extent than hitherto. 

T he third visionary and productive 
citizen to pass away in this rather 
blue period was H.K. Firodia, the man 
who built the Pune-based blue chip com¬ 
panies Bajaj Auto and Bajaj Tempo 
from ground up. I met H.K. Firodia only 
once when 1 wrote a cover feature on the 
Firodia family for BusinessWorld, 
That’s when the somewhat disillusion¬ 
ing truth that H.K., who built Bajaj 
Auto, was elbowed out when Rahul 
Bajaj returned from Harvard in the early 
Sixties, came tumbling out of the Bajaj 
family closet. 

But not one to take a reverse lying 
down, the brilliant engineer and project 
manager that he was, H.K. (with the help 
of his brother N.K. Firodia) moved on to 
build the hi-tech production facilities of 
Bajaj Tempo in collaboration with 
Daimler-Benz, Germany. Even in this 
company, the Bajaj family is the largest 
shareholder. But the combined share¬ 
holding of the Firodias and Daimler- 
Benz adds up to a majority. And several 
Bajaj efforts to woo Daimler-Benz to 
abandon the Firodias have been unsuc¬ 
cessful mainly because of the high 
regard that the Germans had for H.K. 

Discerning readers may have noticed 
that all the three people I have chosen to 
pay public tribute to were successful 
businessmen. Though there has been a 
change in the public altitude towards 
businessmen, they are still far fron^ 
being regarded as public heroes. Thq 
enduring public perception is that 
heroes are necessary people who take a 
vow of poverty (or rail against the 
‘system’ while spouting Marxist gibber 
ri.sh) before setting about serving public 
interest. ,; 

Such narrow and sentimental notions 
need correction. People who utilise 
resources efficiently and produce high- 
quality goods and services for the popu¬ 
lace are also heroes. Certainly greater 
heroes than the combination of socialist 
politicians and foolish left intellectuals 
who have squashed the modest material 
aspirations of hundreds of millions of 
post-Independence India’s unfortunate 
children. • 


([Xlip JhakOfB Is the touhder-editor of India and 
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UPDATE 


BALLOTING 
IN WINIEB 

The Centre plans to hold elections in 
Kashmir this December. But is the Valley 
ready for the polls? 


O n I I Ocloher, when Gover¬ 
nor General (reld) K.V. 
Krishna Rao said in a 
public meeting at Kargil, 
in Ladakh, that the "state 
administration, election machinery and 
security forces were ready to hold the 
polls in Janmiu and Kashmir (J&K)", he 
was obviously giving an indication of 
the Centre’s intention to hold elections 
in the stale. 

The central government wants to 
revive the democratic process in Kash¬ 
mir without much further delay. This 
was evident from the fact that Prime 
Minister Narasimha Rao took time out 
on 15 October to meet, in New Delhi, 
the National Conference (NC) chief, Dr 
L'arooq Abdullah, and Congress leaders 
from the state 

Earlier, the PM had met Krishna Rao 
to discuss the ground situation in the 
Kashmir Valley. What actually transpir¬ 
ed in the meeting is not known, but 
going by the Governor's statements it is 
clear that the Centre wants the polls to be 
over before the expiry of the current 
phase of the President’s Rule. 

In fact, the government’s line of think¬ 
ing became evident last month when, on 
30 September, the Election Commission 
sent one of its members, M S. Gill, to the 
Valley to as.scss the situation. And, now, 
sources in the administration say that all 
necessary' measures concerning the 
updating of electoral rolls and deploy¬ 
ment of security forces have been 
finalised. 

But is Jammu and Kashmir ready for 
the elections? In the last couple of 
months, the kidnapping of foreign tour¬ 
ists (of whom, a Norwegian was brutally 
murdered) and a bomb attack on local 
journalists (which led to the death of a 
photographer) prove that militancy in 
the Valley has hardly been contained. 


And to make matters worse, even the 
political parties are hesitant to participa¬ 
te in the proposed polls. In fact, if the atti¬ 
tude and public postures of both pro- 
India and separatist parties arc anything 
to go by, Narasimha Rao may find only 
the lone voice of Ghulam Rasool Kar, 
the chief of the state Congress unit, sup¬ 
porting his plan for elections. "Militan¬ 
cy has dwindled in Kashmir and security 
forces will be able to crush the remain¬ 
ing militants in next two months," Kar 
told Sunday, adding that December 
would be ideal for polling. 

But Kar may find the going tough 
under the present circumstances. He 
realises that the Congress will have to 
rely on those militants who have laid 
down arms and joined the mainstream to 
make any headway in launching an elec- 


P rime Minister Narasimha Rao 
met a Na^'onal Conference (NC) 
delegation headed by 
former Jammu and Kashmir (J&K) 
chief minister Dr Farooq Abdullah in 
New Delhi on 15 October to discuss 
the possibilities of holding 
Assembly elections in the state. 

Reports from the capital suggest 
that not much came of the meeting 
as Abdullah insisted on a reversal to 
the "pre^l953" status for J&K before 
his party agreed to take pm in the 
polls. The NC delegation demanded 
the revival of the Ctelhi Agreement 
as the first step towards reviving the 
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democratic process in the troubled 
state. 

In 1953, Sheikh Abdullah, the 
founder of the NC, and Jawaharlal 
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YEARNING FOR THE PAST 

TheNC insists on the implementation of the Delhi 
Agreement of 1952 












Nehru, Prime Minister of India, had 
agreed on a set of principles that were 
to prepare the ground for J&K’s 
accession to India. 

It was agreed that the Supreme 
Court of India would have no 
jurisdiction in the state, the Governor 
would be called Sadre-e-Riasat, the 
chief minister would be called Prime 
Minister, the stale would have its 
own flag, the Indian flag would be 
hoisted on ceremonial occasions 
along with the state flag, and most 
central laws wouldn’t be applicable 
inJ*&K. 

In fact, the state stjll retains its 
own flag, which is hoisted along with 
the national flag atop the secretariat 
buildings in Srinagar and Jammu, 

Clearly, theNC leadership’s 
insistence that the state be allowed a 
time*machine ride to the past has put 
tteCentne in a spot. 


The central 
government 
wants to revive 
the democratic 
process in 
Ka^ir without 
much further 
delay. This was 
evidc^ from the 
fact that Prime 
Minister 
Narasimha Rao 
summoned the 
National 
Conference (NC) 
chief, Dr Farooq 
Abdullah, and 
Congr^ leaders 
from the state for 
atalkinthe 


tion campaing and winning seats. In 
fact, for some time now, the state Con¬ 
gress chief has been hobnobbing with 
surrendered militants. 

For instance, Kar’s public meetings at 
Bandipora and Hawal in Pulwana were 
organised by "surrendered militants" 
with the assistance of the security for¬ 
ces. What’s more, in a meeting at Chan- 
doose village in Baramulla, he announc¬ 
ed that a party ticket would be given to 
Sareer Khan, one such militant. 

T he common people of the Valley are 
skeptical of these gimmicks and 
describe Kar’s action as "treachery". Of 
late, Kar has also drawn flak from his par¬ 
ty colleagues. Mian Bashir Ahmad, a 
Gujjar leader, and Shia leader Molvi 
Iftikhar Hussain Ansari have openly cri¬ 
ticised Kar and asked for his removal 
from the post of stale Congress presi¬ 
dent. ”We cannot accept vile and crimi¬ 
nal elements as our equals in the party," 
they said. 


Even Governor Krishna Rao ridicul¬ 
ed Kar’s "public meetings", saying that 
an "assemblage of a tew hundred Guj- 
jars cannot be called a public meeting". 
Kar has, howcvei, justified his attitude 
towards the surrendered militants by 
saying, "Once a militant has shunned the 
gun, he is to be accommodated 
somewhere." 

It is thus apparent that the stale Con¬ 
gress is divided over the key issue of 
how to treat those who have given up 
arms. And such differences at this junctu¬ 
re might seriously hamper the parly’s 
poll preparations. Political observers 
predict that if the differences persist, 
they will badly erode the party’s follow¬ 
ing among the Gujjars, 

But if the Congress is faction-ridden, 
the position of the other political parlies 
is equally precarious, and the general 
belief is that if the elections are held as 
planned, most parlies will fare badly. 

Observers say that neither the Con¬ 
gress nor the Janata Dal. the two commu¬ 
nist partias (the CPI-M and CPI) or the 
Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) are in any 
position to gamer popular support. In 
fact, they stress that many of these part¬ 
ies may not be able to put up their candi¬ 
dates in several constituencies. 

But what’s most disturbing for the 
Rao regime is the altitude of the Nation¬ 
al Conference (NC). The NC, which is 
seen as a pro-India organisation and can 
claim a degree of mass support, has 
thrust a lid on the electoral exercise by 
demanding more autonomy for the Val¬ 
ley. In fact, NC chief and former chief 
minister Dr Farooq Abdullah has been 
insisting that his party wouldn't take 
part in the elections unless, constitution¬ 
ally, the state was allowed to revert to 
the "1952 position" In other words, 
Abdullah wants back the kind of autono¬ 
my that had been guaranteed to the stale 
by the Delhi Declaration signed by 
Sheikh Abdullah and Jawaharlai Nehru. 

"About 40,(XX) Kashmiris have died. 
What shall I go to them with?" asks the 
former chief minister. Another NC 
leader and former minister, Bashir 
Ahmad Ningroo, too, has ruled out his 
party’s participation in the polls unless 
the "pre-1953" position was conceded 
by the Centre. 

S o, it’s not suiprising that Prime 
Minister Narasimha Rao decided to 
handle the matter himself. And before 
the situation went out of hand, he sum¬ 
moned Farooq Abdullah to the capital 
for talks. Surely, the scheduling of the 
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UPDATE 


elections would, to a great extent, 
depend on the outcome of the meeting 
between the two leaders. 

That the NC would play a crucial role 
in the Centre’s scheme of things was a 
foregone conclusion. So the two leaders, 
Rao and Abdullah, did not severe their 
communication link. Sources say they 
were keeping in touch through their 
emissaries — Governor K.V. Krishna 
Rao in the Valley and the Delhi-based 
NC leader, Saif-Ud-din Soz — during 
the past few months. In fact, some time 


when most national parties have no real 
base in the Valley. And the only way the 
bigger outfits could gain a toehold is by 
arriving at an understanding with the NC. 

Understandably, all parties barring 
the Congress are vehemently oppposing 
the idea of polls at this juncture. 
Recently, the state Janata Dal chief, 
Abdul Qayoom, said that Kashmir is a 
political problem and should be solved 
politically. And Qayoom believes that 
only a dialogue with the All Party Hum 
yat Conference (APHC) and the Govern- 


Naraslmiw Rao with Farooq Abdullah: looking for a solution 
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back, Soz also had a long meeting with 
Narasimha Rao in New Delhi. 

But of late, like most other parties, the 
NC, too, has been plagued by dissiden- 
cc. Apparently, some NC leaders are try¬ 
ing to isolate Abdullah while others are 
clamouring for autonomy. On the other 
hand, a splinter group headed by Dr 
Mustafa Kamal, Abdullah's younger 
brother, is not in favour of placing any 
pre-conditions for the piuly’s participa¬ 
tion in the polls. 

This factionalism with the NC has to 
an extent upset the Congress. Congrcsm- 
ipen fear that dissidcnce within the 
Rational Conference might compel 
Farooq Abdullah to join hands with the 
separatists. And if that happens, Rao’s 
flection plans for Kashmir might be 
jeopardised. 

■ For, the NC’s absence from the poll 
fray would reduce the elections to a 
farce. After all, even today, it is the NC 
that still retains a sizeable following 


Attempts to isolate Farooq 
Abdullah by a section of 
the National Confferonce 
(NC) has upset the 
Congi^ 

And if that happens, Rao’s 
election plans ^ Kashmir 
might be jeopardised 


meni of Pakistan could ease the J&K 
crisis. 

Rafiq Sadiq, the dissident Congress 
leader and the son of the former CM, late 
Ghulam Mohammad Sadiq, lambasted 


those favouring polls for relying on mili¬ 
tants to conddet the elections. He also cri¬ 
ticised Narasimha Rao and Kar for creat¬ 
ing a "mess" in Kashmir’s bodypolitik. 
Sadiq believes that only a change at the 
Centre could bring about a change in the 
Valley. 

Similarly, the influential APHC, an 
amalgam of 34 separatist, religious and 
political units, is also strongly opposed 
to polls in the state. The APHC insists 
that the elections are no substitute for the 
people’s right of self-determination. 

B ut the attitude of the 
political parties isn’t 
Rao’s only headache. In 
fact, much to Centre’s 
chagarin, the militants 
still remain a force to’ 
reckon with despite years 
of couiuci insurgency 
operations. Although the 
security forces have 
achieved some major suc¬ 
cesses, a large number of 
militants still roam the 
Valley and parts of 
Jammu. 

Acknowledging the 
militants’ striking power, 
a senior police officer 
says that the presence of 
battle-hardened foreign 
militants, especially 
those from Afghanistan, 
have lent a dangerous 
dimension to the Valley’s 
already surcharged 
atmosphere. And officials of 
the stale admmislration fi'iesec an 
escalation of violence once the poll 
dates are announced. In fact, sensing 
trouble, state government employees 
have already expressed their refusal to 
take part in election duties. 

Moreover, weather conditions in 
Kashmir aren’t in favour of the elections 
either. If the polls are held in the first 
week of December, most areas in Kash¬ 
mir, Jammu and Kargil regions will 
remain snowbound, crippling communi¬ 
cation links and hampering the move¬ 
ment of security forces 

De.spite these problems, however, the 
Narasimha Rao regime seems determin¬ 
ed to go ahead with the polls. This, some 
Congressmen hope, may improve the 
Congress’ credibility. And if Rao suc¬ 
ceeds, it could very well change his fortu¬ 
nes in the parliamentary elections sche¬ 
duled to be held early next year. • 
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NEWSWATCH 


A CM under si^e 

The Opposition in Tamil Nadu unites to dislodge Jayalalitha 


F or all her charisma, the forthcom¬ 
ing panchayat elections in Tamil 
Nadu will be a time of reckoning 
for chief minister Jayalalitha. A favoura¬ 
ble verdict from the approximately two- 
and-a-half crore rural electorate — the 
elections would be confined to the villa¬ 
ge panchayats — would lend credence 
to what she has always claimed: that the 
vast rural belt in the state was firmly in 
her control. A defeat, on the other hand, 
would mean a strengthened Opposition, 
who have united under the DMK to dis¬ 
lodge her from power, and also inevita¬ 
bly, lasting repurcussions on the general 
elections, barely a few months away. 

Repurcussions that could shatter 
Jayalalitha’s political credibility. 

As the equation now stands, the DM K- 
led electoral front includes the breaka¬ 
way faction of the Congrcss(I) led by K. 
Ramamurthy, Dr S. Ramadoss’ Pattali 
Makkal Katchi (PMK), the CPI, INL, 
FB and the RBI. Formidable as the allian¬ 
ce is, even more di.scomfitting for the rul¬ 
ing party is the perceptible anli- 
AIADMK wave that is sweeping rural 
Tamil Nadu And with Jayalalithi’serod- 
ing credibility among the literate electo¬ 
rate, the panchayat polls have suddenly 
become important. 

But even as the ruling AlADMK 
steps warily into the battle, former chief 
minister Karunanidhi appears confident 
of wresting power if elections in the 
state are held by the middle of 1996. His 
political acumen shatpened by the know¬ 
ledge that the the DMK on its own can¬ 
not win an election, Karunanidhi has iro¬ 
ned out his differences with Dr S 
Ramadoss, the founder of the PMK that 
constitutes the backward Vanniyas, the 
single largest caste in Tamil Nadu. 

In what was an expression of solida¬ 
rity, Karunanidhi, Ramamurthy and 
Ramadoss came together in Villipuram, 
the citadel of the Vanniyas and address¬ 
ed the gathering from the same platform. 
Both Ramamurthy and Ramadoss 
emphasised their support for Karunani¬ 
dhi as they saw no other leader capable 
of "liberating Tamil Nadu from the pres¬ 
ent autocratic rule and safeguarding the 
interests of the suppressed sections of 
society" 


But through all these hectic alliances 
and counter alliances, the third force in 
the state, the Congress(I), appears in dis¬ 
array. While an indecisive party leader- 
.ship is yet to decide on the Congress(l)’s 
possible allies, the Union welfare mini¬ 
ster, Sitaiam Kesri, the only Congress 
minister to attend the wedding of 
Jayalalitha's foster son, was guilty of an 
irresponsible comment. Hinting at the 
possibility ol an alliance between the 
Congress(l) and the AlADMK, Kesri’s 
reply was a rather nonchalant "Let us see 
what happens" when it was pointed out 
to him that the Congress(I) state unit 
was opposed to any alliance with the 
AlADMK. 



Karunanidhi appears 
confident of wresting power 
if elections in Tamil Nadu 
are held by the middle of 
1996. Realising that the 
DMK on its own cannot win 
an election, Karunanidhi 
has struck an alliance with 
the PMK that constitutes the 
backward Vanniyas, the 
single largest caste in the 
state 


Reacting to Kesri's comment. Union 
minister of state for small scale industr¬ 
ies M. Arunachalam said that he would 
"retire from politics if the Congrcss(I) 
strikes an electoral alliance with the 
AlADMK led by Jayalalitha". 

Restrained but more practical, TNC- 
C(I) president Kumari Anamhan reveal¬ 
ed that party president and Prime Mini¬ 
ster F V. Narasimha Rao had assured 
him that the Congress(I) will contest the 
panchayat elections in cooperation with 
like-minded parties. 

Whatever this may imply, the 
gameplan of the Congress(l) appears to 
be simple: to enter into an electoral pact 
with those loyal to the late 
- MGR and form an electo¬ 
ral front with AlADMK 
.stalwarts like R.M. Vqg* 
j rappan and S. Thiruim- 
vukkarasu who have faS- 
en out with Jayalalitha. 3 I' 
such a move fructifiA 
film artiste Rajnikant wm 
in all probability cam¬ 
paign for the front. 

For the state unit of the 
Congress(l), however, an 
alliance with the DMK- 
led front would i<ave 
been far more preferable. 
But then, pro-Jayalalitha 
leaders at the Centre like 
Sharad Pawar and Sita- 
ram Kesri have expressed 
their opposition to such a 
move. As things stand 
now, Tamil Nadu appears certain to wit¬ 
ness a four-cornered tussle with M.P. 
Gopalaswamy’s MDMK andtheCPI(M) 
forming the fourth front 

As the panchayat elections draw near. 
It becomes increasingly clear that 
Jayalalitha’s position is no longer as 
unassailable as it was, A resurgent DMK 
at the helm of the Opposition is a force fo 
reckon with. But then it is loo early fdr 
any sort of prediction. Wily as she is, 
Jayalalitha has, on several occasions in 
the past, manoeuvred her way through 
crisis. But what she currently faces will 
probably be the toughest test so far of 
her survival skills. • 
BrmmdhmrPIUmi/Madram 
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FOLLOW-UP 



ChaiKlrabalNi Naidu: worried about the future 


Dwindling 

numbers 



Chandrababu Naidu*s camp 
rebel TDP faction into a crisis 


A new act has begun in what 
now appears to be the 
Telugu Desam Parly’s 
(TDP) unending saga of 
family intrigues. Just when 
the government headed by Chandrababu 
Naidu, N.T. Rama Rao’s rebel son- 
in-law, was settling down, 16 MLAs led 
by Dr D. Venkateswara, NTR’s second 
son-in-law and TDP Parliamentary Par¬ 
ty leader, decided to quit the rebel camp 
and rush back to the NTR fold. 

The abrupt turnaround by Vekateswa- 
ra Rao and the 14 MLAs jolted the new 
regime and raised doubts about its stabi¬ 
lity. Two days after his defection, Rao 
announced that about 100 TDP MLAs 
were with him and that they were merely 
biding time before they trooped back 
lock, stock and barrel Rao had earlier 
joined Naklu to stage a party coup in 
August that ousted NTR less than a year 
after his triumphant return to power last 
December. 

The prodigals chose to return soon 
after Naidu carried out the first expan¬ 
sion of his ministry, boosting the morale 
of a shattered NTR, who now feels that 
the chances of his staging a comeback 
are indeed brightening up. 

At any rate, the new development 
appears to have increased the possibility 
of NTR continuing as the National Front 
chairman and has partly reestablished 
the ageing leader’s hold over his estrang¬ 
ed family, though still leaving him far 
short of majority support in the party. 
But, as of now, barring Chandrababu 
Naidu and son N. Harikrishna, NTR has 
the support of all the members of his 
family in the on-going power struggle 
within the TDP. 

A tussle between Chandrababu Naidu 
and Venkateswara Rao, NTR's two 
sons-in-law, began immediately after 
the Naidu ministry was sworn in on 1 
September. Naidu’s ten-member Cabi¬ 
net had no room for Venkateswara 
Rao’s men — around 50 of them — 
although they had switched their loyalt¬ 
ies to Naidu and helped them come to 
power. They were given insignificant 
berths in the party organisation, and Ven¬ 
kateswara Rao himself was not even con¬ 
sidered for the party general secretary’s 
post. Then, when the ministry was 
expanded, Rao’s role in the August 
‘coup’ was conveniently forgotten. 

Till the reorganistion of the rebel fac¬ 
tion, Naidu pretended to consult Venka¬ 
teswara in matters concerning the Cabi¬ 
net’s composition. In reality, however, 
Naidu sought his advice only after mak- 
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ing up his own mind. 1'hc f irst legisla¬ 
tors to desert the Naidu camp was B. 
Janardhan and K. Nageswar Kao. Three 
days later, Rao followed suit with the 
deputy wSpeaker, Mohammad Farookh, 
and three other former ministers — P. 
Ravi, Pratibha Bharathi and K.Ra- 
machandra Rao with other MLAs m tow'. 

Shaken by this swing of allegiance, 
the Naidu government quickly began 
distributing sops to cheer up the remain¬ 
ing legislators. .And to avoid a bad press, 
it praised the local media for their ’’sup¬ 
port” during the August crisis. 

The legislators were 
made chairmen of assign- : 
ment committees formed 
in the districts for the £ 
allotment of land, house 
sites etc. They were also tn 
given interest-free car 
loans of Rs I lakh each 
despite the fact that the 
government was expe¬ 
riencing a severe cash' 
crunch. For the press, the 
chief minister instituted 
awards for the best 
reporter and photogra¬ 
pher, besides contribut¬ 
ing Rs 3 lakh to the jour¬ 
nalists’ welfare fund. He 
also announced his deci¬ 
sion to set up a Press Aca¬ 
demy and offered free 
medical treatment to jour¬ 
nalists in government 
hospitals. The media gra¬ 
pevine has it that Naidu 
has also given away 
’’doles” to local mediaf)er- There 
sons on a scicclive basis. 

”A third instalment of 

nearly Rs 40 lakh was dis- nOW CIl 

bursed only last week," 

claimed a senior official 

in the state intelligence , , , ^ ■ 

department. 

Besides, Naidu is also playing favou¬ 
rites with the bureaucracy. Many in the 
state police and the administration have 
been given cushy positions, while NTR 
loyalists have been sidelined. "The sce¬ 
nario is something like the days of the 
Sanjay Gandhi era,” said a senior offici¬ 
al in the secretariat. 

With the recent defections, Naidu’s 
strength in the Assembly has been reduc¬ 
ed to 178 and that of NTR has risen to 
45. So the NTR faction of the TDP will 
become the main Opposition in the 
Andhra Pradesh Assembly if the Andhra 
Pradesh High Court so decides. In that 


case, Naidu will have to give his faction 
a new name. The court has, for the time 
being, stalled disqualification proceed¬ 
ings against NTR. So, as of now, the 
Naidu ministry lacks both moral sancti¬ 
ty and legal approval. 

A lthough Naidu has been in office for 
over 40 days now, he has done little 
to speed up the funct toning of The govern¬ 
ment. He was critical of N TR for not for¬ 
mulating a clear-cut industrial policy 
but has himsell failed to piovide one so 
far. As a result, no step has yet been tak- 


Politically. Naidu lias managed to 
have all the district units (although a 
handful siiM remain with N I'R) on his 
side. Last September, when N I R's men 
tried to take over the premises oi the par¬ 
ty office in Nalgonda, he used the 
government machinery, including the 
police to foil the effort. It look a lalhi- 
charge on unsuspecting party men to 
save the day lor Naidu. NTR’s men had 
similar experiences in other districts as 
well. 

But despite the harrassment, the 
second-tier leadership of the 4’DP and 



The return of Venkateswara Rao and 16 MLAs to his fold 
revived NTR’s hopes of staging a comeback. At any rate, he 
now enjoys the support of most of his family members in the 
ongoing power struggle within the TDP 


cn to revive sick PSUs or invite private 
investment in the power sector. liven 
"fast track" projects are lying stalled for 
want of a transparent power policy. 

On the other hand, he did what no 
other leader would have normally done. 
To win the backing of traders, Naidu 
meddled with the essential commodities 
Act before the Dussehra festival. This 
led to a sudden hike in the prices of 
pulses and edible oils by over 30 per 
cent. His only achievement has been the 
launching of a housing programme for 
the poor that NTR had kept in abeyance 
for want of funds. 


other parties, including that of the Janata 
Dal, Bahujan Samaj Paily (BSP), Con¬ 
gress and the CPI, is still with NT'R. 

Although both Naidu and NTR pre¬ 
dict a majority for their factions in the 
Lok Sabha elections, they are still 
uncertain about the people’s mood. 
Hence they are planning to hit the road 
to plead their cases and offer their own 
explanations regarding the "August 
coup". 

Meanwhile, Naidu has been vehe¬ 
mently denying any "instability" in his 
government. But he is unable to explain 
the absence of about 60 MLAs at 
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FOLLOW-UP 


The back-up imm 

Venkateswara Rao has never been a front runner 


T hey call him ’'Doctor" 
because he once studi¬ 
ed medicine. But Dr D. 
Venkateswara Rao, 
NTR’s second son- 
in-law who is giving 
Chandrababu Naidu 
sleepless nights, never 
became a healer. Instead, 
he became financier and 
producer of films before 
he started dabbling in 
politics at NTR’s behest. 

Rao, whose pendulous 
swing has created a new 
uncertainty in Andhra 
Pradesh politics, comes 
from Karamchedu, the 
state’s rice bowl in Praka- 


sham district. Unlike 
Chandrababu Naidu, he 
was never quite known 
for his political drive and 
and his rise is attributed 
solely to the patronage he 
got from NTR. 

But despite the back¬ 
ing of his father-in-law, 
Rao failed to emerge as a 
force within the party 
oiganisation or as a mass 
leader. Naidu, on the 


other hand* displayed a 
remarkable ability to sur¬ 
ge ahead and soon beca¬ 
me a key player in the 
TDP, While Naidu, craf¬ 
ty and Machiavellian, for¬ 
med his own lobby and 
power base, Rao remain¬ 
ed in the shadows playing 
the role of a back-up man, 
NTR was aware of 
Rac’s problem and decid¬ 
ed to launch him at the 


national level So Rao 
contested the Lok Sabba 
polls from the Bapatla 
constituency, and l^a- 
mc the TDP Parliamenta¬ 
ry Party leader after he 
won, But even ^s an MP, 
he lacked charisma. 

Yet, he remained —- 
and still does — NTR’s 
favourite. As a result, 
when Naidu managed to 
get him on his side during 
the August crisis, the 
coup acquired a degree of 
political legitimacy in the 
eycvS of the party legisla¬ 
tors. Also, his defection 
hurt NTR most. • 


the swearing-in ccrciiK)- 
ny that to]lowed the C\ibi- 
net expansion. And now, 

Venkateswara* s aliena- 
tion has reinforced 
doubts about Naidu's 
future. 

W hile Chandrababu 
Naidu is tiying to 
grapple with the vagaries 
of TDP politics, NTR, 
once the paity’s suprcinc 
leader, is yet loeonie into 

his own ^ - 

Aftei Ins Linceienn)nioiis ouster from 
powei, NTR mod to lorce Naidu into a 
legal quagmne Hut his machinations 
landed him in a spot An interim older 
issued by a division bench of the Andhra 
Piadesh High C'ouil lestrained NTR 
from making any provocaiive slalemenl. 

Ill his mimilahle style NTR had accus¬ 
ed state (jovenu)i Kiishnakant of being 
a party to the "conspiracy halchctl by his 
son-in-law to lemove him liom po\^er" 
He also accused the Speaker. > Ramak- 
rishiuulu, of joining hands wiih Naidu 
and "recognising" him as the Telugu 
Dcsain Legislatuic Paily ( I'DLP) leadei 
outside the House tvso days hetoie the 
NTR government actually lell tolLm- 
ing the show of confidence The Spe akei 
has already denied the cliaige hut is yet 
U) he totally absolved. 


Naidu (laft) and Rao: two mon* two ways 


The intervention of the AP High 
C'ourt 111 the *ri)P crisis has taken the bat¬ 
tle indoors Though N I'R loyalists have 
gained a lempoiary reprieve from 
"disqualitication" proceedings under 
the anti-defection law, they arc still not 
out of the woods. The directions of the 
court arc not binding on the Speaker. 

I he legal battle appears to be the last 
straw in N I'R's fight to regain power 
But his resolve to dissolve the Assembly 
and seek mid-term polls or President’s 
Rule, as is evident from his nicmoian- 
dum U) President Shankar Dayal Shar- 
ma, has piecluded all possibilities of a 
reunion with his one-time followcis. 

With the court staying disqualifica¬ 
tion moves against NTR and his fol¬ 
lowers, Naidu realises that the TDP pre¬ 


sidentship and the party's election sym¬ 
bol may not come his way automatical¬ 
ly. If the court rules in NTR's favour, 
recognising him as the leader of the "ori¬ 
ginal TDP", Naidu will have to form a 
new parly. Such an eventuality could jeo¬ 
pardise his place in the National Front 
and harm his alliance with the Left 
But what is particuahiy worrisome 
for Naidu is that NTR, despite being ill 
and out of power, is still receiving 
hundreds of visitors from the districts. 
The grass-loots level leaders haven’t 
quite abandoned him or his wife Laksh- 
niiparvaihi. With rural loyalties still lar¬ 
gely intact, a favourable legal verdict 
could lead to a dramatic change in the 
TDP scenario. • 

G.S. Rmdh§airi9hnm/Hyd0rabma 
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■■■■■■■■SUNDAY SPORTSM—— 

Testing times 

The Indian cricket team gears up for the vital season ahead 


M ohammad Azharuddin was the 
first cricketer to score a centu¬ 
ry in three successive Tests. He 
became the first Indian captain to be giv¬ 
en a year-long tenure, as the countdown 
to the Wills World Cup began with the 
naming of the squad to face New Zea¬ 
land in the home series. 

The team that was announced includ¬ 
ed twodiscards—NarendraHirwani and 
Rajesh Chauhan. It also saw the inclu¬ 
sion of the youngster from Punjab — 
Vikram Rathore. While Rathore may 
not finally get the nod, there was a con¬ 
troversy over the omission of India’s 
best opener at the moment, Ndvjot 
Singh Siddhu. 

While Jagmohan Dalmia, secretary of 
the Board of Control for Cricket in India 
(BCCI), said Siddhu had declared him¬ 
self unfit, there were rumblings about 
the openers’s stint in front of the came¬ 
ras for an ad-film. Recalling the row 
over a similar episode involving Kapil 
Dev, some observers felt the axe was 
used to issue a Wcuning — albeit mild — 
to Siddhu. On the other Hand, Siddhu 
has had to fight fitness problems almost 
throughout his career at the international 
level. 

Off-spinner Rajesh Chauhan has 
returned to the squad after almost a year, 
but statistically, he had been dropped 
from just one Test So, his return to the 
five-day game just marks the selectors’ 
preference of experience over the raw 
enthusiasm of his rival Aashish Kapoor. 

Not so, the case of leggie Hirwani. 
The tweaker, who had mesmerised the 
West Indians in a home series, had an 
unhappy lour of Australia in 1992-1993, 
where he did not gel into the Test team. 
In effect, this will be his first Test in five 
years. And that loo, if he is in the playing 
11 despite the inclusion of Anil Kumble, 
the main leg-spinner in the Indian squad. 

The newcomers in the present team 
have been inducted not only to widen 
the base for the selection of the World 
Cup squad, but to put pressure on the pre¬ 
sent players to continue performing 
well. Vinod Kambli and Sanjay Manj- 
rekar, in particular, will have to shake 
off the uncertainty that has dogged their 
in-and-out appearances in the national 


squad, of late. Within the squad, there 
would be a tussle between Ajay Jadeja 
and Vikram Rathore for the opener’s 
slot. 

The New Zealand tour offers the 
opportunity of testing the ones chosen, 
because, waiting in the wings, arc seve¬ 
ral others just raring to go. Rahul Dra- 


vid, who has come back into the reckon¬ 
ing with a dazzling 145 against the New 
Zealanders, is leading this pack. Tw'o 
Bombay players. Paras Mhambrey and 
Sairaj Bahutiile, arc also wailing in the 
wings. Unfortunately for Bengal, the 
two bowlers who have appeared for 
India in the past— Utpal Chatterjee and 
Prashant Vaidya—weren’t even discus¬ 


sed at the selectors’ meeting in Bombay. 
It was but natural — they didn’t come up 
with anything even remotely interesting 
with the opportunities they had this 
season. 

Even so, the World Cup squad is far 
from decided. After the performances in 
the series against New Zealand 
have been weighed, there 
will still be the domestic 
season to assess all the 
players in contention. 
And, in any case, the 
approach to Tests is so dif¬ 
ferent from that of the 
limited overs game that 
current series will merely 
be used as a pointer to 
form. 

While former Test 
cricketers have differed 
over the efficacy of 
appointing a captain for 
long period, Azharuddin 
had publicly asked for a 
measure of continuity for 
the man expected to lead 
the country. Kapil Dev 
had concurred. And so 
did the selectors, led by 
Gundappa Vishwanath. 
.So, now, Azhar can look 
way beyond the World 
Cup — to a competition 
I in Singapore, one in Shar- 
I jah, a full-fledged tour of 
England, a tournament in 
Sri Lanka and a home scr¬ 
ies against Australia. 
This will give him the 
unique opportunity to 
study his team's require¬ 
ments from tournament 
to tournament as well as 
assess each player on his 
merit. 

He will now be able to draw up his 
own list of problems. And, after 
leading the country through 31 Tests 
and 96 One-Dayers — and already 
appointed for several more — he is 
certainly in a position to pick and chose. 
And this time, the selectors would do 
well to listen. • 

ArllhBmn 
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TV REVIEW 


SHUBHRA GUPTA 


In the news tonight 


□ Newshouiids have 
never had it so good. 
For those who tune in 
to their TVs only for 
the news, there is , a 
problem of plenty, all 
homegrown. 

It starts with the national channel and • 
its Hindi news at S..U)pm followed by 
the English bulletin at 9pm. (Obviously, 
DD1 ’ s experi ment with earlier timings 
— 8 and 8.3()pm — didn't work.) What 
we get is news of the Delhi durbar and its 
favoured minions. In between,r for a 
while, there were indica¬ 
tions that the news on 
DDl might be rescued 
from pandering to the 
PMO, but ever since the 
new minister for informa¬ 
tion and broadcasting has 
reiterated, for the pur¬ 
pose of clarity, that Door- 
darshan is a sarkari 
mouthpiece, we have 
been getting news filter¬ 
ed through the PMO’s 
prism all over again. 

At 8.30pm starts 
DD3's Newshour^ which 
has most of its news in 
English, with a smaller 
Hindi segment. NDTV’s 
Appan Mcnon and Raj- 
deep Sardcsai dispense 
the news in turns with the 
help of two or three 
experts called into the stu¬ 
dio to provide comment 
on the day’s happenings. 

So what you have on 
display is Doordarshan’s 
ambivalent stand on the news. 

DDl, which is the national channel with 
a vast terrestrial reach, gets to broadcast 
strictly supe'^vised and tailored news, 
the chief object of which is to inform us 
about the ‘developmental policies and 
the positive contributions made by the 
government’. DD3, which is a channel 
for ‘thinking individuals’, is allowed to 
show privately produced news by a 


In one area of television, there is a problem of plenty 


broadcasting house which has by hcAV 
amassed a solid reputation. 

On DD2 (Metro) at 9.3()pm, there’s 
Aaj Tcik which has been rapidly gaining 
in sponsors since it began. It has the top 
Tories of the day in Hindi, fronted by 
S.P. Singh. The language is everyday, 
casual, and the ncw> is as unfettered as it 
can be on Doordarshan. And becau.se it 
is in Hindi, and in the ‘primest’ of times, 
it has been collecting viewers in num¬ 
bers. Now that it has shed some of its 
awkward edges, it has begun looking 
even better. Aaj Tak is put together by 



Sai Paraigpe*s 
Partyana, just begun on 
Metro, is fbll of inane 
conversations and the 
most asinine Jokes 


TV Today. 

At lOpni on the same channel, Pran- 
noy Roy comes on with Tonight in 
fjiglish, absolutely the most professio¬ 
nal bulletin we have right now. Some of 
the news in Aaj Tak may have more 
juice, but Tonight has an edge on every¬ 
body else l>ccause of the way it packages 
Us news and because of its anchor. If 
you’ve tuned in to DD3’s Newshour, 
most of Tonight is a repeat, but al the 
moment not too many people have 
access to DD3. 

BothA^// Tak imd have a signi¬ 

ficant measure ot freedom to process 
and present their news, as compared to 
Doordarshan’s owm bulletins. You just 
have to see all of them in one evening to 
discover the difference: on the day Lord 
Ganesh was drinking milk all over the 
country, Doordarshan took note of it in 
its news, but not in the kind of detail we 
witnessed on the privately produced bul¬ 
letins. 

Of the non-Doordarshan news on at 
prime time, there's TVl’s 9pm 
Nensnight, which has some good news- 
breaks, but hasn’t really settled down in 
Its allernaie Hnuli-English format; (one 
or two stones in Hindi, followed by one 
or two in English, and so on) and the 
quality of its anchors is highly variable. 

Zee does its turn at 10pm with The 
News and it is strictly for those who do 
not wince at such Hinglish constructions 
as, "Bosnia ke war mem peace ki possibi¬ 
lity kwn ho gaya hai". 

There isn’t much concentration on the 
PM and his faithful followers on these 
two satellite-based, independent chan¬ 
nels, thank heavens. 

There’s something madly winre- 
making just begun on the Metro chan¬ 
nel. And the amazing thing is that it com¬ 
es from Sai Paranjpe. It is called 
Partyami and it is full of the most asini¬ 
ne jokes. Last week it had a strange 
assortment of Ravi Baswani, Ameen 
Sayani, Maneka Gandhi, a few dogs and 
a big goat. Everyone talked a lot (includ¬ 
ing the animals) and the object of the 
exercise was as clear as mud. • 
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KHAASBAAT 



he Ajay 
Devgan-Kajol 
love slory 
seems to be 
destined for a 
sticky end. 
Apparently, the couple 
which couldn’t keep its 
hands off one another, has 
now decided to give each 
other ‘space’. Since this is 
the usual film industry jar¬ 
gon for yet another relation¬ 
ship on the rocks, most 
people are already counting 
the days to the announce¬ 
ment of a final break-up. 

Meanwhile Ajay’s dad, 
fight master Vccru Devgan, 
is trying his best to get the 
lovers to reconcile. This is 
rather surprising, as Veeru 
had made no secret of his dis¬ 
like for Kajol when the rela¬ 
tionship first began. 

Clearly, in winning over 
the father’s affections, Kajol 
has lost those of the son. 





Iter the star 
sons and star 
j,. daughters, it 
seems to be 
the turn of the 
star sister. 
And leading the brigade is 
none other than Madhuvanti, 
the younger sister of Bha- 
gyashree of Maine Pvar 
Kiya tame. She will be laun¬ 
ched in a Govinda and Kirti 
Kumar production, titled Do 
Aankhen Barah Haath, with 
Govinda playing the male 
lead. 


Let’s hope that she 
dt>esn’t prove to be another 
one-hit wonder like hadi 
didi. And more importantly, 
she doesn’t end up marrying 
a marr as unfortunately nam¬ 
ed as her brother-in-law, 
Himalay. 


t looks as if 
Anu Kut- 
loor’s move 
to Singapore, 
where she is 
veejaying for 
MTV, could well spell the 
end of her long love affair 



with Chunky Pandey. For, if 
rumour is to be believed, 
Chunky is busy romancing a 
glamorous Bombay socia¬ 
lite, who is years older than 
him, in Anu’s absence And 
that Anu, for her part, is shed¬ 
ding no tears over this latest 
infidelity, having iound 
other interests to pursue in 
Singapore. 



ooja Batra 
finally seems 
t to have gotten 
' over Akshay 
Kumar. Not 
only is she 
posing for .sexy pictures with 
Sunil Shetty for various film 
magazines, but she has also 
been signed up by Amitabh 
Bachchan Corporation 
Limited (ABCL) for one of 



their forthcoming films. 
These days Batra doesn’t 
even deign to mention 
Akshay in her interviews, 
concentrating instead on her 
blooming film career. 

At least, Ravecna must be 
pleased with this develop¬ 
ment. Now, she won’t have 
to skim every interview ot 
Pooja’s looking for abuse of 
Akshay’s current 

girlfriend. • 
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CYRANO 

de SHAH 

Naseeruddin is poised to make his 
debut on the British stage playing the title role in 
Edmond Rostand's famous play 


N asccmddin Shah said he 
never drank during rehear¬ 
sals, hul today was diffe¬ 
rent. He’d had an eight- 
hour rehearsal scheduled, 
been asked to dance Kathak, and dis¬ 
covered that his costume wasn’t ready 
yet And opening night was just a week- 
and-a-half away. 

Ordering a small peg of Glen Scotch, 
he sat down at the Green Room Bar at 
the Royal National Theatre in London 
and described his feelings in one word: 
’’wonderful". 

Shah is in London for a major Indo- 
IJK theatre venture and is playing the 
title role of Cyrano De Bergerac in the 
National Theatre’s production of 
Rdmond Rostand’s Cyrano. It is Shah’s 
debut on the British stage and the first 
time that an Indian actor has played the 
lead role in any major London theatre 
production. 

Sitting at the same Gre¬ 
en Roi)ni Bar frequented 
by famous actors like 
Laurence Olivier and 
John Gielgud, Shah said 
there was nothing he lik¬ 
ed better than being able 
to dedicate himself total¬ 
ly to theatre and devote 
all his energy to it. 

"In Bombay, we 
rehearse for plays in bet¬ 
ween shoots, so we’re 
constantly running from 
one thing to another," 

Shah told Sunday. "It’s 
not the same. Here I can 
spend all day at the 
theatre. It’s; what I really 
like doing." 


"I just love being on stage. I love the 
smell of the green room, I like the dust, 
the greasepaint, the spotlights, and 
going on every night before an audience. 
There is a certain thrill about the theatre." 

Cyrano opens at the National on 25 
October with a star all-Indian produc¬ 
tion line-up. The original story by the 
19th-century French playwright 
Edmond Rostand has been adapted by 
Jatinder Verma, the highly acclaimed 
London-based director of Tara Arts, and 
translated into verse by Ranjit Bolt. The 
play is directed by Anuradha Kapur, 
associate professor at the National 
School Of Drama (NSD), Delhi, with 
music by Vanraj Bhatia. Choreograph¬ 
ing the production is London-based 
director and choreographer, Shobhana 
Jeyasingh. 

The story of Cyrano is about a poetic, 
swashbuckling soldier with an unusual- 


"rm never 
nervous about 
reviews. I’m only 
nervous for niy 
own sake. I don’t 
want to fail” 


ly long nose who is in love with the beau¬ 
tiful Roxanne, but cannot declare his 
love for her. Verma’s adaptation 

shifts the story to 1930’s 
India, when cinema was 
slowly making an entry 
and edging out theatre. 
Verma’s Cyrano is a pro¬ 
mpter in the theatre and is 
in love with Rukhshaan, 
but she is in love with and 
marries the brainless 
Kishan (Christian in the 
original Rostand play) 
Kishan is an actor in the 
cinema, and here Verma 
uses the parallel theme on 
stage versus cinema to 
bring out the conflict bet¬ 
ween Cyrano’s poetic tal¬ 
ent and the dull but hand¬ 
some Kishan who had to 
use the help of Cyrano’s 
poetry to win over 
Rukhshaan. 
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fflJlf i are lookirifi at the early 
WW moments uf cinema and its con¬ 
flict with theatre," said director Anu- 
radha Kapur, who is bringing a touch of 
Delhi and NSD to the South Bank. "We 
are using moments which will heighten 
out own memories of old cinema, from 
the music to the movements. So we have 
moments from Parsi theatre, scenes 
from Shakespeare and have used music 
by Vanraj Bhatia. Apart from the 
straight story of Cyratio, we are dealing 
with the theme of lost worlds in India. 
The whole play also becomes one about 
nostalgia and styles of living that have 
vanished." 

Though Kapur has worked with Jatin- 
Icr Verma and Tara Arts before, this is 
her first production for the National and 
he is naturally nervous "But then, fm 
liways tense before a production, and 
here’s just over a week to go," she said. 

Kapur said the choice for Cyrano had 
alien immediately on Naseer, simply 
because "there was no one else". 


"When Jatinder came to me for a play 
to be done at the National, wc thought of 
various adaptations and then thought of 
Cyrano. Immediately, the obvious choi¬ 
ce for the role was Naseer. He accepted 
at once and here we are." 

Inevitably, Shah’s Cyrano will be 
compared with the famous portrayal of 
Cyrano by Gerard Depardieu in the cine¬ 
ma version. Shah, however, said he pre¬ 
ferred the older version of Cyrano by 
Jose Ferrer. Depardieu’s Cyrano, he 
felt, had been wonderful hut been smo¬ 
thered by the top-heaviness of the 
production. 

"My Cyrano will be down to earth. 
Cyrano is a gallant person, and a refined 
person, but he is also very earthy," said 
Shah. "He is a person who can spout the 
vilest abuse and the most beautiful poe¬ 
try in the same breath. My Cyrano will 
be a virile, lusty sort of man." 

Asked what it felt like to play a roman¬ 
tic role after a long time, Shah said he 
never really played a romantic role ever. 


"Come to think ot it, I have never play¬ 
ed a man in love. Both on stage and in 
films. Except in one dreadful film called 
Sumiyna. And lately, 1 thought 1 was tc>o 
old to ever get cast in a romantic role, but 
here I've been ca.st m one and fm cnjt>y- 
ing every minute of it. It’s something 
novel for me. fm recalling all my days 
of infatuation in my 2()s. It’s great " 

T he only thing 43-year-old Shah is 
tense about is the slum six week 
rehearsal schedule of the National. 
"Though we are working continuously 
eight hours a day, it’s not enough," said 
Shah. In India, we practise for four or 
five months for each production, someti¬ 
mes even a year Here, it's all so quick. 1 
haven’t even got my costume yet and we 
haven't had a full reliearsal on stage 
either. And we start previews in a week. 
I feel we are more organised in India " 
Being away from his family for six 
months, not accepting any Bollywood 
contracts for the period and accepting a 
very small lee for his role arc some of the 
sacrifices that Shah has had to make lor 
a stint at the National 

"But when Anuradha came to me 
with the role of Cyrano, I said ‘yes’ 
straight away," said Shah. 

Shah regretted the fact that NSD alum¬ 
ni were hardly active m theatre any 
more. " fhere are only three people still 
regularly doing theatre, Nadira, Rama 
and me," he said "1 can't understand 
why the others went to drama school. 
They are only interested in cinema and 
television serials. Alter all. I’m doing all 
these things as well " 

Shah’s own theatre company. Motley, 
docs regular productions and goes on 
national tours. A recent production has 
been JuUu.s Caesar. 

So, IS he apprehensive about Lon¬ 
don’s infamous theatre critics? "I'm 
never nervous about reviews," said 
Shah, "fm only nervous for my own 
sake After all, I've tciken a lot of time 
off and given a lot of money to do this 
production and it must be worth the 
while. I don’t want to fail." 

lixpectations of Nasceruddin Shah 
are higli. Already, journalists in the Bri¬ 
tish media have been warming up to the 
‘Dustin Hoffmann of Bollywood’ who 
IS to appear at the National. The Nation¬ 
al itself is looking forward to attracting 
its biggest draw of Asian audiences as 
well. Shah’s swashbuckling (’yrano 
will certainly take an enthusiastic 
curtain call in London. • 

Shraban! Bamu/LomkM 
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An 

evening 
in Paris 

Ritu Beri launches her 
latest collection based 
on her experience 
in France 


I t's another night out tt)r Delhi’s 
bcautilul people. The riehans and 
the F\injs and the Modis Hit about 
as waiters in white gloves carry 
trays laden with Scotch and tan> 
doori chicken. 

A huge cutout of the Ldflel Tower sets 
the theme lor the evening This is 
designer Ritu Beri's big night and she is 
due to present her latest colleclitin — 
entitled for reasons that aie not immedia¬ 
tely clear, ‘France Mes Amours’ (Fran¬ 
ce, my love) — for the fall and winter of 
1995. 

The collection is based on Ben's 
month-long experience in Pans where 
she recently trained with the legendary 
Francois Lesage, the man who docs the 
embroidery foi such labels as Christian 
Dior and Valentino 

Beri spent over a month at Lesage’s 
studio watching the master craftsman at 
work and seeing how his embellish¬ 
ments were culled trom a seemingly 
bizarre range ol materials — rhinestone, 
wool, jute and even enamel. "1 was not 
interested in learning eihbroidery but 1 
was interested in learning his technique 
so that I could tram our people," says 
Beri, whose formal wear is often dis¬ 
tinguished by a heavy dose of 
embroidery. 

"It has been my dream to meet Lesa¬ 
ge," says the National Institute of Fash¬ 
ion Technology (NIFT) graduate. In 
1993, on a visit to Paris, Beri got hold of 



Idtii Bed’s ‘France Mes Amours’ ranges 



his number and began calling him three 
to four times a day. Finally, the Great 
One himself came on the line. What fol¬ 
lowed was a brief meeting where Beri 
armed with her portfolio and a great deal 
of spunk managed to charm Lesage into 
inviting her foi the couture shows in Par¬ 
is last year "lH)r me it was an opportuni¬ 
ty to see how it's all put together," siie 
says. 


B eri's own collection,‘France Mes 
Amours,’has been divided into four 


segments. The first is a collection of 
hand-painted ensembles inspired by 
such artistes as Gustave Klimt, Gustave 
Moreau and Bakst, The second makes 
use of chiffon and satin to create a for¬ 
mal, but not fussy look. The third uses 
pure wool on which Beri has used felt 
appliques and embroidery to come up 
with a range of blazers, coals and kitrfas 
that can be mixed-and-matched with 
practically anything from saris to 
sarongs. And finally she pays tribute to 
Lesage with an opulent, c»ver-lhe- topcoF 
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lection in brocades, tapestries and rich 
organzas. 

Beri’s crtics sneer and try and put her 
down as a designer obsessed with 
embroidery. "It's like going to a shop in 
Karol Bagh, only more upmarket," says 
a rival. "Basically, she's catering to a 
very Punju crowd fi^r whom embroidery 
and sequins equals fashion." 

But Bcri isclear—and unapologctic 
— about what she is doing. "Tve always 
been inclined towards cmbroidci^," 
says the soft-spoken 28-year-old who 
herself practically lives in jeans. But at 
NIFT her final garment was a very opul¬ 
ent piece thal used heavy silk and 
embroidery inspired by the maharanis of 
India. 

Beri, who graduated less than five 
years ago and is already making waves 
as a front-ranking designer, has certain¬ 
ly come a long way from her first Maha¬ 


ranis of India collection — black velvet 
capes with gold embroidery. 7’oday, she 
employs 65 embroiderers to work on her 
onc-of-a-kind pieces. 

Friends recall her first show. Back 
then Bcri was a fresh, young graduate 
who got together such pals as Ruchi Mal- 
hotra to model her clothes for a fashion 
show put together in the first floor at her 
house in Greater Kailash An aunt was 
the master of ceremonies and Beri was 
so shy that at the end of the show she had 
to be literally dragged out of 
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the bedroom where she 
had been hiding 

Five years on, Beri is a 
savvier marketing per¬ 
son Now, curious medi:' 
people who want to inter¬ 
view her are given a publi¬ 
city handout that includes 
a personal profile. And 
her shows are the talk of 
the lown lor days after — 
though not always for rea¬ 
sons thal Ben would 
w'ant them lo be talked 
about 

In Apiil this year, Beri hit the headli¬ 
nes with her collection entitled Sanskri- 
li. wSince the collection was inspired by 
the heritage of India, Ben thought it 
would be a good idea to hold it at the 
Lodhi Gardens. Undeterred by the red 
tape, she went ahead and obtaineiJ per¬ 


mission irom sundry government depart¬ 
ments — the Archaeological Survey of 
India, the New Delhi Municipal Corpo¬ 
ration and the home ministry'. 

But before she could say ‘Lodhi', 
word was out that Beri w'as going to 
desecrate the historic gardens by 
holding, hoiTor of horrors, a fashion 
show over there. Declared one colum¬ 
nist, "Who the hell dcx?s Ritu Bcri think 
she is?" Others wrote tomes worrying 
that if fashion shows are allowed a free 
run of the place — then weddings 


and such tunuisfias 
would sot>n follow'. 

"The whole thing was 
just blown out of piopor- 
tion," says Ben "No one 
actually tiied to luid luit 
exactly where I proposed 
to hold the show but eve 
ryone just raised such a 
hue and cry that 1 felt it 
would be easier to simply 
shift the venue since m> 
show' was getting 
side-tracked." 

Sanskriti was eventual¬ 
ly launched on a rainy night at a farm¬ 
house on the outskirts of Delhi. But Ben 
had the last laugh when fashion critics 
declared unanimously that it was a hit. 

I n a fashion industry that cannot .seem 
to gel away from the salwar-kaincc:, 
Ben has managed lo make a statement 
She is realistic enough to know that 
most Indian w-oman are just luii comfort¬ 
able w ith Western clothes So her outfits 
are a happy blend of Last and W'est; for 
instance, her blazers this year are team¬ 
ed with saris for the more conventional 
as well as skirts with ihigh-high slits for 
those who'd like to show' some leg. 

or course there are puiists like Sha- 
hab Dura/i — who Bcri admires intense¬ 
ly— who will not compromise and have 
stuck lo purely Western ensembles. But 
Ben says she would like lo reach out to 
as many women as possible and has com¬ 
fortably worked with the basic 
sahvar-k(unecz, adding a pal(izz.o here 
oi a stoic there to give it a more cosmopo¬ 
litan look. 

1 ’hcn there is her pm-a-portet line 
with cotton shirts and dresses. "Lvery 
designer has lo find a niche for heiself," 
says Bcri. "I don't make tin effort lo be 
acceptable to any particular person, but I 
believe a designer is a good designer 
when each and every woman accepts 
you and wants to buy something from 
you." 

Ben’s range is stupendous. Retailing 
under her brand name, Lavanya (charm 
in Sanskrit), it runs the gamut from cot¬ 
ton shirts in the Rs 400 range to bridal 
wear in heavy silks and brocades — and 
of course, embroidery. 

Beri is not trying lo reinvent the 
wheel. Maybe that's what makes hei a 
very practical designer. Or maybe that's 
the secret of her success. Either w ay the¬ 
re’s only one way for this designer to go 
and thal way is up. Most certainly. • 
NamHm Bhandara/Naw Dalhi 
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VHCRAMCHAWDHM UPAMAWYU CHATTPRJFr 

Publishers personally arranged his interviews when Did not need to wait for a nod from the West before being 

Red Earth And Pouring Rain was launched lapped up by the media here 


AUTHOR, AUTHOR! 

Marketing hype has finally arrived in the Indian literary world 


W hen Mulk Raj Ana- 
nd first began writ¬ 
ing in the Sixties, 
few knew about his 
books until they hit 

the stands. 

Twenty years on. when Salman 
Rushdie wrote Midnight \s Children, 
the launch was preceded by a semi¬ 
nar and a book-signing session at an 
upmarket bookstore in Delhi. 

And this year, almost two decades 
after Midnight's Children, at the 
World Book Fair in Calcutta, Shobha 
De’s publishers came armed with sta¬ 
tionery, balloons, T-shiris and ban¬ 
ners to announce the amval of her 
latest book. 

Marketing hype has finally amved 
in the literaiy world. 

"Actually, it is ail related to media 
hype," points out David Davidar, edi¬ 
tor, Penguin Books India. "It was 
only after authors started featuring m 
the news that marketing finally came 
down to books." 

Agrees Ashok Chopra, publisher. 


UBS Publishers and Distributors Ltd, 
"Earlier, the concentration was on 
sales. Today, it’s a world of marketing." 

Davidar is correct in relating the 
media boom to the ample coverage 
given to authors. Initially, when Rush¬ 
die held met-the-author sessions, very 
few people attended. At that point, 
he was relatively unknown 

But now it is not uncommon for 
such gatherings to be attended by hor¬ 
des of literaiy wannabes. Thanks to 
the media, the lives of authors have 
been glamourised and publicised to 
such an extent that they could rival 
the lifestyles of film stais. 

L eading the pack is the self-styled 
high priestess of sex, Shobha Dc. 
Her affaires de coeur and subsequent 
marriage to shipping magante Dilip 
De was lapped up by the popular pre¬ 
ss Today, her children, farmhouse 
and boat are featured regularly in gos¬ 
sip columns. 

Then there is the vivacious Gita 
Karma Cola Mehta. Mehta is married 


to acc publisher Sonny Mehta. Their 
New York lifestyle has been featured 
in magazines such as Vanity Fair, 
and Mehta is one of the few Indian 
writers to have been photographed by 
the likes of Lord Snowdon. 

Back home, Har-Anand publishers 
recently launched a new writer, 
Kusum Sawhney Although there was 
precious little literary merit in her 
first book. Kindred Spirits, it certain¬ 
ly helped that Sawhney has model 
looks and her launch was preceded 
by a cocktails and canapes evening 
at a leading five-star hotel in Delhi. 
Needless to add, the evening was atten¬ 
ded by the city’s principal party- 
goers, with critics — who later tore 
the book apart — in full attendance. 

But it’s not just the hyped-up lives 
of the authors tliat ensure quick sales 
of their books. A generous dollop of 
controversy also helps. And recent 
Anglo-Indian writing has been receiv¬ 
ing more than its fair share. Salman 
Rushdie in particular has been mak¬ 
ing a habit of having his books ban- 
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The New York lifestyle she shares with publisher husband 
Sonny Mehta has been featured by Vanity Fair 



VWRAMSBH 

The press was concerned mostly with the fact that he was 
India’s first millionaire writer 


ned. When his latest offering. The 
Moor's Last Sigh, hit the stands, few 
knew about it. It was only after the 
media publicised the references to 
Bal Thackeray and Jawaharlal Nehru 
that, to quote its distributors in India, 
Rupa & Co. the copies started selling 
"like hot cakes”. And the extensive 
inteniews given by Rushdie didn’t 
harm the cause. 

In fact, Rushdie’s publishers, Jona¬ 
than Cape, distributed a glossy 
catalogue during the launch in 
England, outlining their sales promo¬ 
tion pitch. This included a two-week 
serialisation in The Times backed by 
a 25,000-pound Classic FM advertis¬ 
ing campaign and ‘selected high profi¬ 
le radio and TV interviews’. The 
total reach of this campaign was an 
estimated 3.5 million people. 

V ikram Seth’s A Suitable Boy, too, 
was released amidst a lot of 
hype. Left to himself, the low-profile 
Seth would probably have nothing to 
do with the press. But Penguin certain¬ 
ly wasn’t going to lose an opportuni¬ 
ty to hype up the sales and went ham¬ 
mer and tongs arranging media inter¬ 
views. When the reports appeared in 
print, the emphasis was not so much 
on the literary merits of the book, 
but on the fact that Seth was India’s 
iirst millionaire writer. Readers also 
apped up such trivia as Seth’s love 
‘or cricket and wondered about the 


absence of a suitable girl in his life. 

A Suitable Boy was a resounding 
market success 

'This was always the case in the 
West, but now it’s happning in India 
as well," says Davidar. 

In India, the launch-hype usually 
consists of cocktails, seminars, book¬ 
reading sessions and, of course, 
media interviews. 

When Vikram Chandra’s first 
book, Red Earth And Pouring Rain, 


was Launched, the publishers. 
Penguin, arranged to have interviews 
lined up with the young writer. Book 
review editors from all newspapers 
and magazines were called, and a half- 
hour time slot for anyone who cared 
to meet Chandra was arranged by the 
publishers themselves. What follow¬ 
ed was a series of assembly-line inter¬ 
views and profiles that said more or 
less the same things — Chandra was 
a writer of promising potential. 



"In the final 
analysis, the 
hype works 
only if the book 
is good," argues 
David Davidar, 
editor. Penguin 
Books, India 
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"It is in the last two years that we 
have started organising author tours 
and meet-lhe-press functions," says 
J.K. Bose, marketing manager of 
Rupa & Co. "But it was only after 
Vikram Seth and Bharati Mukherjee 
were accepted in the international mar¬ 
ket that the media here started high¬ 
lighting them." 

However, this is no longer the 
case. Shobha De, Anurag Mathur and 
Upamanyu Chatterjee did not need to 
wait for the nod from the West 
before they were lapped up by the 
media here. 

T here is another strategy used for 
selling books: to approach personali¬ 
ties that are already famous and com¬ 
mission them to write a book, usually 
an autobiography. This has gained 
popularity in the recent past, after for¬ 
mer President R. Venkataraman’s 
book created a huge uproar. Quick 
to scent a killing, publishing houses 
began to approach various politicians 
for quick kiss-and-tell books. 

Former President Zail Singh, for 
instance, was reported to have been 
hard at work revealing little-known 
facts about his presidential years 
when death put an end to his efforts. 

"Earlier, books sold because they 
were written by professional writers. 
Today, we try to make authors out 
of VIPs," says UBS’ Ashok Chopra. 
"For instance, T.N. Seshan is not a 


Another marketing 
strategy is to approach 
celebrities, like T.N. 
Seshan or Sushmita 
Sen, and get them to 
write about themselves 


writer. But he is a bureaucrat in the 
limelight, so we made a writer out 
of him." 

Recently, former Ms Universe Sush¬ 
mita Sen was approached by Penguin 
India to write her story while UBS 
has just published Kiran Bedi’s biogra¬ 
phy which has already, raised hackles 
in the home ministry. (See following 
story.) 

"in some cases, the authors tend 
to be larger than the books," admits 
Chopra. 

Even though Khushwant Singh’s 
autobiography is still to hit the 
stands, his publisher Ravi Dayal has 
been inundated with phone calls from 
editors frantic to publish exclusive 
excerpts. Clearly, this is one book 
that is expected to do exceptionally 
well. 


But at the end of the day, market¬ 
ing hype alone clearly isn’t enough 
to ensure sales. And a bad, or worse 
still, boring, book is not going to sell 
well merely because its author is 
sexy/gossipy/irreverential/or written 
about. 

"In the final analysis, the hype 
works only if the book is good," says 
Davidar "Otherwise, no one would 
buy 40,000 copies of a book, just 
because they like the way Shobha De 
looks." 

No amount of controversy, for 
instance, could get Taslima Nasreen’s 
Lajja to sell. After the initial curiosi¬ 
ty sales began to peter off, the book 
was shifted to the back shelves once 
it became clear that people were will¬ 
ing to talk about the book but not 
buy it. 

Or, more recently, Kusum Savvh- 
ney’s Kindred Spirits has ended up 
gathering dust — despite the high- 
profile launch, despite the huge post¬ 
ers of the author and despite the por¬ 
nographic extracts in newspapers. 

Of course, a little marketing hype 
never harmed anyone. For too long 
now Indian writers have had to grap¬ 
ple with a scruffy, poverty-stricken 
image. No more. 

With more and more writers emerg¬ 
ing from the woodwork, the posters, 
banners and cocktail parlies are here 
to stay. • 

Pelym Smhgal/Nmw DmIM 
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CONmOVEIISY 


More dare 
than bare 


A biography ofKiran Bedi promises more than 

it reveals 


o police officer in Indian 
history has attracted more 
controversy — and with it, 
public notice • — than 
Kiran Bedi. And the publi¬ 
cation last month of a book which was 
expected to shed more light on the con¬ 
troversies, has only added to them. / 
Dare!, a biography of Bedi put together 
with her cooperation, is written by Par- 
mesh Dangwal, an obscure Dehra Dun- 
based academic. 

But while UBS, the book’s publi¬ 
shers, claim that it is selling well, the 
book only retells what everybody 
already knows — and does even that 
badly. 


-.-i 



As a biography, it is singularly one¬ 
dimensional. And one would think from 
reading it that there was little else to Bed- 
i’s life than the controversies that have 
continuously dogged her. 

Even as it was released, the media 
picked up on Kiran *s statement in the 
book on Rajan Pillai’s death where she 
warned that "deaths of this kind,will 
recur". Not only was such a statement 
thought to be irresponsible, but the pro¬ 
priety of an officer authorising such a 
biography while still in service was also 
questioned. 

Then came the charge that Bedi initial¬ 
ly refused any royalty but apparently 
changed her mind when the book started 
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selling well and demanded a third of the 
share to donate to a prison reforms trust. 
The book’s author denied the charge but 
there were soon more to follow. 
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A s a literary work, there is little to 
commend / Dare!. For over 300 
pages, the author represents Bedi's 
stand on the Delhi lawyers' strike in 
January 1988 following the handcuffing 
of a Tis Hazari lawyer, the controversy 
over her daughter’s admission to Lady 
Hardinge Medical College, her foreign 
trips that Delhi’s LL-Govemor P,K. 
Dave kicked up such a fuss about, her 
charities to well- 
known criminal and 
Tihar inmate Charles 
Sobhraj etc. 

This long list of major 
controversies is peppered 
with another long list of 
smaller ones — on how 
she made a VIP walk 
from the parking area to 
the Cath^ral during a 
Goa festival, on her tenu¬ 
re as DCP, traffic, during 
the Asian Games in Delhi 
and the innumerable occa¬ 
sions on which she defied 
authority. 

If the attacks made on 
Bedi are all the author 
chooses to talk about, 
that one might say, is his 
prerogative. One would 
certainly expect, 


• however, that such a supposedly 
"leveal-air* account of India’s most 
publicised cop would at least make inter¬ 
esting, if not gripping, reading. 

No such luck. The book leaves you 
with a distinct feeling of deja vu. You’ve 
heard it all before and the author has 
nothing new to say. 

In fact, the book often tries to substi¬ 
tute proof or argument with outiight glo- 


/Dare/has been 
criticised for repeating 
—and that, too, badly 
—what everybody 
already knows. But Bedi 
herself has no qualms 
about Parmesh 
Dangwal’s book. As far 
as she is concerned, she 
has "no problems" with 
it 


rification of its subject. For instance, on 
the 1988 lawyers’ stnke over the hand¬ 
cuffing of Rajesh Agnihotri, it says, 
"This was a battle where one woman 
was pitted against a large organised 
union of lawyers" and little else. 

The admission of Kiran's daughter to 
Lady Hardinge Medial College through 
the Mizoram state quota is another con¬ 
troversy discussed at length. Dangwal 
however glosses over the reason why 
Bedi’s daughter, Sukriti, could not 
appear for the all-India pre-medical entr¬ 
ance tests. 

Then come the tiring details of Bedi’s 
reforms in Tihar. The vipassana (medita¬ 
tion sessions), educational programmes 
and other cultural events 
arc duly held up to praise, 
and the reader is expected 
to battle through some 
seven chapters on them. 

How the book came 
about is apparently ano¬ 
ther subject of controver¬ 
sy. It supposedly started 
out as an illustrated book 
on conditions in Tihar, 
but when UBS asked for 
Kiran Bedi’s biography, 
it entered its different ava¬ 
tar. The author, however, 
denies this. 

But Bedi herself was 
only too willing to talk 
about the book (see 
interview^. As far as she 
is concerned, she has "no 
problems" with it. • 

Mmt tm P rn ^ B / Mrn w ifmmi 


An extract from / Dare! 

*Two stars shone brightly in the Indian firmament in the year 1994. 
We do not refer to Sushmita Sen and Aishwarya Rai, though they 
certainly contributed to the world of glamour and glitz and did their 
country proud. But theirs was more in a manner analogous to 
meteors ttian stars. The ones referred to made a more lasting 
impress on the body politic of the nation that will remember and appre¬ 
ciate their contributions for many years to come. T.N. Seshan, the 
chief election commissioner of India, and Kiran Bedi, the inspector- 
general of prisons, Delhi, have done what lesser mortals would have 
baulked from in sri^ute awe of the stupendous magnitude of the 
tasks they undertook respectively. Augean Stabtes to clean. In 
Seshan'sease, it was die ponderous and corrupt election machinety 
inthecountrythatheoverhauledandputbacktoeflectiveuse.InBed- 
i’s case, it was the hell-hole of utdiMss and misery known as ItMt Tihar 
CenfralJailthatshebumanised.BothidthemwereabletoaoGom- 
piishtheirtasksi)ecauseoftheircharf8ritalicpetsonalities,tiieirpen- 
cham for defending tighteoisnessaiHf their being advoodas of iiKwgd 
culpability.' 
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Prolific writer, scholar and winner of the MacArthur Prize in 1982, Ved Mehta is also a journalist. 

In his latest book, he describes the secessionist and communal forces at work behind the assassinations of Indim and Rajiv 
Gandhi and the terrible aftermath. 

The passages excerpted below are from the last chapter of the book, titled 'The Mosque And Rama \s Kingdomwjiere he 
concludes that under the combined vears of rule by the Nehru dynasty, India neglected the opportunity to halt the rise of 
extremism. 


I t has been said that the Muslim revolution 
in Iran that toppled the Shah and ushered 
in the rule of the mullahs was brought 
about by the availability of cheap audio 
cassettes and cassette players, because that 
made it possible for Ayatollah Khomeini, the 
religious leader and the Shah’s hated enemy, to 
record and secretly circulate, even to the most dis¬ 
tant comers of Iran, revolutionary messages inci¬ 
ting people to rise against their ruler "in the name 
of Allah and social justice". Some observers 
have seen a similar revolution in the making in 
India, and, unquestionably, a wave of Hindu revi¬ 
valism has grown stronger since 1987, when the 
Ramayan (‘Romance of 
Ram’), the most popular 
of all Hindu epics, was 
serialised on national tele¬ 
vision. The effect of such 
a revolution could be to 
topple the secular 

democratic state that has 
existed since Independen¬ 
ce, and usher in the rule 
of Hindu zealots. 

In the Eighties, televi¬ 
sion in India grew so 
much in importance that 
it served as a complement 
to India’s cinema 

industiy, which produced 
more films than that of 
any other country in the 
world. The national tele¬ 
vision channel, Doordar- 
shan, or Distant Holy 
Audience, was a power¬ 
ful instrument; in many parts of the country, it 
was the only source of information for illiterate 
people. It was used mostly as a vehicle for 
government propaganda (it showed a lot of shots 
of the Prime Minister of the day) and for serving 
up noncontroversial inspirational fare. The seri¬ 
alised Ramayan was the most widely seen televi¬ 
sion programme in India. Many who watched it 
were first-time television viewers, and became 
hooked on the Ramayan. 

The Ramayan was adapted for television, at 
the government’s invitation, by Ramanand 
Sagar, a successful producer of Hindi films. 
Sagar’s Ramayan was broadcast on 104 Sunday 
mornings, each episode lasting a half hour or so. 
The screenplay was formulaic, with one- 
dJmensional characterisations and declamatory 
dialogue. What was notable about the serial was 


fits pageantry — sumptuous settings and bright- 
coloured, shiny costumes. It was a mixture of 
soap opera and national mythology, designed to 
appeal to everyone, from teen-agers to old 
people. 

T he initial broadcasts of the Ramayan w ere so 
popular that the government immediately 
asked B.R. Chopra, one of the most celebrated 
commercial producers in the history of Indian 
cinema, to adapt another Hindu epic, the 
Mahahharat (‘Great Epic of the Bharat 
Dynasty’), for television. The Mahahharat, in 
the fonn in which it has come down to us, is a 
compilation of numerous 
legends, didactic stories, 
and ethical and theologi¬ 
cal homilies; like the 
Ramayan, it is filled with 
heroic action. (The Bhag- 
vad Gita, one of the philo¬ 
sophical segments of the 
Mahahharat, is almost as 
well known as the 
Ramayan.) It was compil¬ 
ed by Vyasa around 400 
AD and runs to some 
hundred thousand Sansk¬ 
rit couplets, which make 
it about .seven times the 
length of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey put together; in a 
modem Hindi transla¬ 
tion, it takes up some 
5,0()0 printed pages. (P. 
Lai, a Sanskrit scholar 
and professor of English 
at the University of Calcutta, has been working 
on an English translation of the poem for many 
years, doing about 20 couplets a day.) The 
Mahahharat tells of a dynastic struggle between 
two branches of a royal family, the Bharats, who 
supposedly lived between 1,400 to 1,(X)0 BC. 
One branch, the Kauravs, is the progeny of the 
blind prince Dhrtaras'tra; the other branch, the 
Pandavs, is the progeny of Dhrtarastra’s youn¬ 
ger brother, Pandu. 

Although Dhrtarastra is the rightful heir to the 
throne, he is passed over, because of his blind¬ 
ness, and Pandu becomes king. When Pandu 
dies, at an early age, Dhrtarastra succeeds to the 
throne after all. Their sons carry on a feu.d, and it 
continues for generations. In the course of the 
narrative, five brothers marry one woman; a god 
turns up in the guise of a dog; the Pandavs lose 


The great 
religious 
divide 
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the concluding 
portions of Ved 
Mehta's book 
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their kingdom in a fateful throw of dice and are 
banished, retiring into the forest for 13 years. 
There is a climactic battle, in which Krishna — 
who, like Ram, is popularly regarded as an ava¬ 
tar of Vishnu — is a participant. The epic ends 
with an arduous journey by the Pandavs to the 
gates of Heaven. 

Chopra made 93 hour- 
long television episodes 
of the epic. They were 
broadcast between Octo¬ 
ber of 1988 and July of 
1990 — on Sunday mor¬ 
nings, like the Ramayan. 

Much was made of illegi¬ 
timate births, abductions 
of beautiful women, and 
treacherous goings on. 

Every ingredient in life, it 
seemed, was thrown into 
the pot. The serial is said 
to have been the most 
popular soap opera ever 
made. Cho[>ra boasts that 
it had the most viewers of 
any serial ever produced 
anywhere in the world — 
that 92 per cent of the Indi¬ 
an viewing public saw 
most of it. Independent 
observers have estimated 
that 85 per cent of the vie¬ 
wing public saw all 93 
episodes. And those figu¬ 
res do not include the 
people all over the world 
who have seen it on video cassette. The 
Mahahhorat was shown on television in Great 
Britain. (The Peter Brook version of the 
Mahahharat, which was shown on public televi¬ 
sion in Amenca, had nothing to do with 
Chopra’s extravaganza.) 

It is said that during the broadcasts of each 
epic seual the whole country came to a virtual 
standstill. Taxis, bicycles, and rickshaws disap- 
fieared from the streets. Telephones stopped 
ringing. Prayers and cremation rites were postpo¬ 
ned. Ministers, civil servants, housewives, shop¬ 
keepers, hawkers, prisoners, water carriers, 
sweep)crs, scavangers — all dropped whatever 
they were doing to watch a screen in someones 
house or in the village square. People who didn’t 
have a television would very often gather by the 
window of a house where people were watching 
the serial, so that they could watch or, at least, 
listen. 

The two epics cast considerable light on the 
evolution of Hinduism from 400 BC to 200 AD. 
And, though the Ramayan and the Mahabharat 
do not have the status of Scripture, some Hindus 
regard them as sacred and believe that there were 
gods and goddesses who actually lived in the 
world. This belief has been reinforced by televi¬ 


sion. Many viewers watching the epic responded 
as if they were worshipping at a temple. When 
Ram or Krishna — or another god — came on 
the screen, viewers might light a lamp in front of 
the screen and pray to it. The men who made the 
television epics and the players who acted in 



/ hen 
Ramayan was 
telecast, the 
whole country 
came to a 
virtual 
standstill. 
Telephones 
stopped 
ringing and 
even ministers 
and civil 
servants 
dropped work 
to watch the 
screen 


them were written about and venerated as devout 
people. They themselves claimed that they made 
the serials not for money — although, of course, 
a lot of money was made from them — but for 
devotional reasons. 

W hile the serials opened the floodgates to a 
Hindu-revivalist tide, it was a tide that had 
been coming in since Independence: the years 
since 1947 have seen an attempt to emphasise 
the Sanskrit elements of written and spoken 
Hindi and an increase in the study of Sanskrit 
classics; a revival of ancient forms of dancing; a 
proliferation of societies to leach the Bhagvad 
Gita; the establishment of leagues to protect 
cows; the emergence of several hundred chauvin¬ 
ist holy men who claim to be reincarnations of 
gods and are worshipped as gods. Mahatma Gan¬ 
dhi and Nehni saw this tide approaching, and 
they tried to stem it by preaching and teaching 
secularism and stressing Hindu-Muslim unity. 

The resurgence of Hinduism and ancient 
Hindu values bore some resemblance to the fun¬ 
damentalist movements among the Sikhs and 
the Muslims in India — and, indeed, among 
Muslims in Iran and other parts of the Middle- 
East. Orthodox Hindus proudly declared that 
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India was on the verge of a Ram Rajya. They 
said that they had been sat upon by Muslims for 
3(X) years, during the Mughal rule, and by the Bri¬ 
tish for a 100 years, during the Raj, and were 
finally about to come into their own. Many 
Hindu intellectuals defended the serials as an 


I n the eyes of many people, the Bhaniuya Jana¬ 
ta Party was a political front fi^r extremist, 
‘Hindu first’ social and paramilitary organisa¬ 
tions, like the Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh 
and the Shiv Sena. The Bharatiya JanaUi Parly's 
campaign, which caught fire after the broadcast 



expression of Indian civilisation and national cul¬ 
ture and defended Hindu "fundamentalism" as 
something very different from the fundamental¬ 
ism of other religions, pointing out that Hindus 
had no Holy Book and no prophet; that, unlike 
Muslims and Christians, they didn’t believe in 
one God or in proselytising; and that Hinduism 
was more a way of life than a religion, since Hin¬ 
dus, as a rule, made no real distinction between 
the secular and the sacred. 

Muslims, Sikhs, and Christians saw in the seri¬ 
als an attempt by the government to fill the airwa¬ 
ves with symbols of Hindu civilisation and to | 
drum up Hindu votes. Many of them feared for 
their way of life—perhaps with good reason, in 
view of the exponential growth of religious vio¬ 
lence. There were demands for televised treat¬ 
ments of various non-Hindu texts. A Muslim 
historical drama, The Sword OfTipu Sultan, bas¬ 
ed on the 18lh-century leader, Tipu Sultan, was | 
broadcast in 52 instalments; and around the 
same time, filming of the Bible was begun in 
Kerala. (A fifth of Kerala’s population is Christi - 
an, yet Kerala’s voters had often voted Commu-. 
nist, and the Congress party initiated the piojcct 
with the aim of courting the Christian vote. In the 
1991 election, Kerala voted Congress Indira.) j 


Q^he initial 
broadcasts of 
the Ramayan 
were so popular 


that the 
government 
immediately 
asked B.R 
Chopra, one of 
the most 
celebrated 
producers 
to adapt 
another Hindu 
epic, the 
Mahabharat 


of the Ramayan, laid the foundation for what 
might be permanent oppression of the Muslim 
minority. The most egregious example of BJP 
and Hindu extremism concerned a historic 
mosque called Babri Masjid, which was buili in 
1528, in Ayodhya, in what is now Uttar Pradesh, 
by a lieutenant of the Mughal Emperor Babar, 
who reigned from 1526 to 1530. 

In 1987, the BJP, in concert with the RSS and 
the Vishwa Hindu Parishad (World Hindu Coun¬ 
cil), embarked on a campaign to demolish the 
mosque and erect in its place a temple to Ram. 
They called for the ‘liberation’ of the mosque 
from the Muslims and for the establishment of 
Ram Rajya, the implication being that Ram 
Rajya would represent the second restoration of 
Ayodhya to Ram. The BJP and its allies could 
not have chosen a more effective image and sym¬ 
bol than Ram to promote their cause among the 
people. 

Though the Indian Supreme Court was still in 
the process of adjudicating the question of whe¬ 
ther the land on which the mosque stood belong¬ 
ed to the Hindus or the Muslims, the BJP and its 
allies organised a second march on Ayodhya for 
6 December, 1992, this time with the ostensible 
puipose of building a platform for the temple on 
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the foundation they had laid during the Shila 
Puja; as its leaders put it, the marchers would be 
"performing prayers with shovels and bricks". 

In preparation for the event, the BJP govern¬ 
ment of Uttar Pradesh constructed approach 
roads to the town, installed electrical connec¬ 
tions, sanctioned money for sanitation and clea¬ 
ning, and, through a fraudulent legal manoeuvre, 
acquired a 2.77-acre plot of land near the 
mosque, which included the gate and part of the 
boundary wall of the mosque’s outer courtyard, 
and an adjoining Muslim cemetery 

On the appointed morning, a quarter of a mill¬ 
ion people gathered in Ayodhya. Fifty or 60,000 
marchers thronged around barricades cordoning 
off the mosque. They were led in prayers and 
were addressed by senior leaders of the VHP and 
and BJP. Around noon, 
about 1 ^0 marchers 
broke through the barri¬ 
cades and. climbing up 
onto the domes and using 
primitive tools, such as 
sledgehammers, set to 
work smashing the 
mosque. Others began 
clearing the surrounding 
land by demolishing the 
houses of Muslims, who 
could offer no resistance. 

The mosque episode 
raised anew the whole 
issue of Indian identity. 

In the old secular climate, 
people tended to think of 
themselves as Indians 
first; in the new climate, 
they were starting to 
think of themselves as 
Hindus, Muslims or 
Sikhs first, and jumped 
onto the BJP bandwagon 
in the hope of bringing 
about the transformation 
of secular India into Hindu India... 

I n late November and early December, 1993, 
however, new elections were held in the four 
northern states in which (Prime Minister P.V. 
Narasimha) Rao had dismissed the BJP govern¬ 
ments the year before, and, even though the 
BJP’s share of the popular vote did not decline, 
the party was defeated in three of them, includ¬ 
ing UP. A number of political analysts who had 
all along been confidently predicting its victory, 
were quick off the mark with explanations: with 
the destruction of the Babri Masjid, the BJP had 
lost its main rallying cry, and perhaps its raison 
d*etre\ in recent years, voters had made a habit of 
throwing out the party in office; the voters had 
become disenchanted with the performance of 
the BJP governments; and the BJP governments 
had antagonised voters by cutting back expendi¬ 


tures on literacy, birth control, roads, water and 
electricity, because the BJP focus was not on 
development projects but on things like rewrit¬ 
ing schoolbooks to extol the glories of Hindu 
India and of ancient Sanskrit texts; the voters 
were afraid of further religious violence; the 
fiery BJP campaign rhetoric bore little relation 
to food, prices, and unemployment, which were 
the basic concerns of the poor; the voters were so 
sophisticated that they had seen through the reli¬ 
gious cant of the BJP; the BJP had become a poli¬ 
tical pariah, and no other party would form an 
electoral alliance with it; the BJP had peaked too 
soon; the RJP had failed to shed its ‘upper caste’ 
image; the BJP had failed to come up with a pro¬ 
gramme that appealed to all sections of a fractu¬ 
red, caste-ridden society; the BJP had failed to 



system is so 
dominant in 
India that even 
Muslim 
converts 
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observe its 
social 

distinctions 



bridge the gap between its economic interests 
and social aspirations and those of the lower 
castes and the untouchables, in UP, where 
Muslims had joined the lower castes and the 
untouchables in tactical voting against the BJP, 
low-caste Hindus had created a new power cen¬ 
tre by forging an alliance with the untouchables 
against the upper castes, the backbone of the 
BJP; Congress Indira, which had captured 
power in two of the four states and lost narrowly 
in a thiid, turned out to have more life than anyo¬ 
ne had expected; and so on. 

The political analysts were busy writing obi¬ 
tuaries of the BJP as a national party. But it has to 
be remembered that in 1977, when Mrs Gandhi 
and her party were overwhelmingly defeated by 
the Janata Party, political analysts had written 
her off as a has-b^n who would never hold an 
office again; then, in less than three years, she 
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was back in the saddle, and thereafter, she and 
Rajiv ruled the country for almost nine years. 
The BJP, for its part, is taking heart from the fact 
that in an election in Delhi for the Assembly of 
the National Capital Region — held at the same 
time as the stale elections — it won 53 out of 70 
seats to the Congress Indira’s 14. 


E ven if India did not 
disintegrate, the fact 
that for 45 years of Inde¬ 
pendence the govern¬ 
ments of Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Indira Gandhi and 
Rajiv Gandhi had not suc¬ 
ceeded in getting their 
priorities straight — had 
not minimised expenditu¬ 
re on defence in order to 
concentrate instead on j 
hygiene and sanitation, | 
on controlling the growth 
of the population (since 
Independence the popula¬ 
tion had almost tripled) 
and the spread of pollu¬ 
tion (New Delhi was now 
the third-worst polluted 
city in the world, after 
Mexico City and Tokyo), 
and at the same time, on 
exti rpat m g i 11 i teracy, 

liberating the Indian eco¬ 
nomy, and opening it up 
to foreign capital — 
meant that the country 
had forfeited a singular 
opportunity to modernise 
itself and to develop coun¬ 
tervailing forces to religi¬ 
ous extremism and Hindu 
chauvinism. • 

Cassandras, always highly vocal in India, 
have lately been saying that only some kind of 
dictatorship could preserve the unity of the 
country, and have predicted that sooner or later it 
will succumb to such a system, as so man> of its 
neighbours have done. One could argue, 
however, that Indians are resilient people and 
have a way of living with their problems; hence 
John Kenneth Galbraith’s description of Inde¬ 
pendent India as a "functioning anarchy". And it 
may be that the extremely rigid hierarchy of 
3,000ormorecastesandsubcastesin Hinduism 
— a hierarchy that, though it has always been a 
pernicious force throughout the society, has also 
been a source of stability for more than 2,500 
years — can play a part in keeping the country 
together. 

Castes have been such a dominant part of Indi¬ 
an society that even when some of its people 
^ere converted to Islam—and most of the origi¬ 
nal Indian Muslims were converts — they conti¬ 




nued, like the Sikhs, to observe the social distinc¬ 
tions of the Hindu caste system. In a sense, Indi¬ 
an Muslims have much more in conimon with 
Indian Hindus than with Muslims in the rest of 
the world. And, certainly, all Indians have much 
more in common than did, say, the people of the 
former Soviet Union. 

Moreover, Hinduism has been for most of its 







^ 1 ^ 


(^n 45 years, 
neither Nehru, 
Indira nor Rajiv 
Gandhi 
succeeded in 
developing 
counterforces 
to religious 
extremism 


history a pacific and tolerant religion, accommo¬ 
dating everything from animism to Tantric exer- 
ci.ses and mysticism. It has never proselytised. In 
many ways, its syncretism, its resignation (or 
stoicism), and its fatalism (or acceptance) may 
be better suited to modem life than the principles 
of Christianity or Islam or Sikhism. The 
country’s democratic tradition, though it is rela¬ 
tively new, has served as a safety valve for every 
kind of national, religious, and caste rivalry. 

Consequently, while throughout history the 
ending of a dynasty has often brought turbulen¬ 
ce, in India’s case, its democracy might well act 
to defuse the current unrest. In any event, the mid¬ 
dle class, which was a tiny fraction of the popula¬ 
tion at Independence, may now amount to as 
much as 20 per cent, and it has a strong interest in 
the surv ival of a democratic, united India. • 


Rajiv Gandhi And Rama's Kingdom by Ved Mehta. 
Published by Penguin. Price: Rs 125. 
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TO THE PEOPLE 




Shri P.V. Narasimha Rao 
Hon’ble Prime Minister 



Shri Siikh Ram 
Union Minister of State 
for Communications 


The Indian Telecommunications sector has undergone a sea change in the last four years. 
Growth and expansion has been the motto of all operational efforts during this period. 
More than 47 lakh telephones have been commissioned, bringing the total lo 98 
lakh connections. This record increase of 93%. achieved in merely four years, is equal to 
what had been achieved in the previous forty years. 

In the Rural Areas, telephone facility has been extended to almost 1.40 lakh villages, an 
increase of 300%.. And that is not all. Today, the nation is rapidly moving into a high-tech 
era with Cellular Mobile Telephone Service being introduced shortly. Radio Paging 
Service is already operational in 22 major cities. This phenomenal growth is the result of 
unprecedented expansion and modernisation introduced with the New Telecom Policy. 

The new policy envisages easy access to telecommunication facilities throughout the length 
and breadth of the country. More importantly, it emphasises on qualitative performance of 
the network, ensuring world-class standards in all the functional areas. The privatisation 
of the basic and value-added services has enthused a new momentum to the telecom 
network. The year 1995-96 has been declared a “Customer Services Year ”, 
underlining the customer oriented approach in DOT’s operations. 

With these innovative changes, DOT has adopted a truly global perspective propelling 
rapid development in every aspect of the telecom sector. 
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Turnins Ch^lcnges into Achievements 



DEPARTMENT OF TELECOMMUNICATIONS, 

MINISTRY OF COMMUNICATION, GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
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TASK FORCE: general secretary' Indrajit Gupta {centre) and other senior CPI leaders at a press conference 

Flop show 


The 16th congress of the CPI fails to give the party a new direction 



DELHI 


The way the 16th con¬ 
gress of the Commun¬ 
ist Party of India 
(CPI) went seemed to 
be an honest reflec¬ 
tion of the condition 
of the party at present. 
The meet, organised 
in New Delhi earlier 
this month, began with something of a 
bang, only to end with a whimper. Just 
as the whole event lacked cohesion, the 
CPI today lacks conviction. 

A lot of noise was made about inter¬ 
nal party reforms, the National Front 
(NF) -Left Front (LF) alliance and the all- 
important debate over the issue of libe¬ 
ralisation. But little really came about. 

Among other issues discussed in the 
congress, induction of new members 
was one. The party strength has been on 


the decline with the drop-out rate becom¬ 
ing quite alarming. In a soecial drive to 
recruit new members, 33 fresh candida¬ 
tes have been inducted in the national 
council of the party. 

In another change from the present set¬ 
up, the CPI congress accepted the consti¬ 
tutional amendment of reverting to the 
three-tier system. This constitutes a nine- 
member party secretariat at the central 
level, a 31-member national executive 
and a 11-member central control 
commission. 

And in a significant move, veteran 
leader Indrajit Gupta was re-elected 
general secretary of the CPI for his third 
consecutive term. This focussed atten¬ 
tion on one of the ills that plague the CPI 
— the complete absence of a second 
rank of command. At the beginning of 
the congress, Gupta seemed reluctant to 


continue in office. And though A.B Bar- 
dhan, who took over as the deputy gene¬ 
ral secretary, dismissed the whole issue 
with a terse: "our party wanted Indrajit 
Gupta as the general secretary," there is 
no denying the fact that the CPI has very 
little to fall back on, especially in terms 
of leadership. 

Also, the CPI today finds itself increa¬ 
singly at odds with other constituents of 
the National Front-Left Front combine. 
And even as the party officially mouth¬ 
ed enthusiasm on NF-Li’ prospects in 
the forthcoming elections, general secre¬ 
tary Indrajit Gupta focussed on the con¬ 
tradictions that continue to haunt the 
combine — specially on the liberalisa¬ 
tion issue. 

Gupta complained that the CPI(M) 
leadership in West Bengal was refusing 
to divulge details regaiding the state’s 
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A bloody affair 

Bodo militants go on the rampage 


new industrial policy to it’s Left Front 
allies. He also expressed his inability to 
do anything about it because of the 
CPI’s vulnerable position. "Look at 
what happened to the Revolutionary 
Socialist Party (RSP)," he said. 

When the RSP had protested against 
Jyoti Basu’s liberalisation programme 
in West Bengal, the octogenarian chief 
minister had simply told the RSP that it 
was free to quit the Front. Indrajit 
Gupta, a man conscious of his limited 
options, is scaicd that his party might 
well be ticked off in the same manner if 
it goes in for a confrontation with the 
CPI(M). 

So, even though the party claims ideo¬ 
logical differences with its allies, the 


PARTY LINE 


I The 16 th Congress of the CPI, 
held St New Delhi recently, did 
notsddresssnyofthe 
prohlems plaguing the party 

It Is clear that although the 
CPI has Ideological 
differences with some of the 
other constituents of the 
National Front-Left Front 
comhlne. It Is In no position to 
strike out on Its own 


CPI has no option but to tag along. "If 
the foreign investment policy of the Jana¬ 
ta Dal in Bihar does not fit into our list of 
priorities, we will say so," declares Indra¬ 
jit Gupta. Never mind if nobody’s really 
listening. For, unless the CPI can evolve 
into a party in its own right, it is unlikely 
to influence the political scenario in the 
country. 

With the CPI staring political obliv¬ 
ion in the face, the cosmetic changes 
brought about during the congress can 
hardly help matters. No steps were taken 
during the congress to discuss and 
resolve matters relating to inter-party 
conflicts within the NF-LF combine. 

And these problems are really noth¬ 
ing new for the CPI. The 15th party con¬ 
gress held in April 1992 at Hyderabad 
had similar issues on its agenda. The 
search for "a third viable alternative to 
the socialist system" proved elusive 
then. And now, after another abortive 
attempt, the CPF s efforts to play a signi¬ 
ficant part in the country’s political 
affairs seem hopelessly doomed. • 
Amtfm Pmmim/Nmw PmlM 


It was 10.15 pm on 9 
October. Umesh Deb- 
nath, a small-time 
businessman and his 
two brothers-in-law, 
Adhir and Kush, were 
glued to the TV at 
ASSAM their house in Sub- 
hashpalli locality of 
Kalaigaon town in Assam’s Danang dis¬ 
trict. Suddenly, about half-a-dozen gun- 
toting, masked militants broke into the 
room and opened fire. 

Dayal Debnath, Umesh’s son-in-law, 
who was sleeping inside, awoke at the 
sound of the firing. Groping in the dark, 
he managed to light a candle and enter 
the drawing room, only to find the three 
lying dead in a pool of blood. 

The Debnaths were only three of the 
eight people killed by Bodo Security For¬ 
ce (BdSF) insurgents who broke into 
four more houses in the area that fateful 
night. Even two young girls, aged six 
and ten, fell to then bullets. 

And the seemingly mindless violence 
unleashed by the BdSF had a purely poli¬ 
tical objective. The aim of the BdSF mili¬ 
tants was to intimidate the non-tribals of 
the area on the eve of a rally in support of 
rival Bodo leader Prem Singh Brahma. 

Kalaigaon was to play host to the 10 

AGORYEND: victims of the massacre 


October rally organised by the All 
Assam Bengali Youth Federaiion. The 
recently-formed group had invited the 
chief of the Bodoland Autonomous 
Council (BAC) Prem Singh Brahma and 
Ardhendu Kumar Dey, a minister in the 
Assam Cabinet, to attend the rally. The 
federation was to formally declare its 
support for the Prem Singh Brahma fac¬ 
tion of the Bodoland Peoples’ Party 
(BPP) — an ally of the ruling Congres- 
s(I) in the state — at the meet. 

Chief minister Hileswar Saikia rush¬ 
ed to the massacre site with two of 
his Cabinet colleagues and asked the 
people not to get provoked by the kil¬ 
lings. He also announced an ex-gratia 
relief of Rs 1 lakh each to the families of 
the victims. The police launched an 
operation to seal the exit routes of the 
militants who usually escape into the 
neighbouring jungles of Bhutan. Later, 
at a press conference in Guwahati, 
Saikia described the killings as the "han¬ 
diwork of the anti-Prem Singh Brahma 
group". 

The BdSF is opposed to the Brahma 
group because the outfit does not reco¬ 
gnise the February 1993 accord between 
the government and the All Bodo Stu¬ 
dents Union (ABSU), which propelled' 
Brahma to the position of chairman of 
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the BAC. The militant oufit, which 
reiterated its resolve to carve out an inde¬ 
pendent Bodoland while celebrating its 
foundation day on 3 October in a remote 
village of Darrang district, is hell-bent 
on disrupting the proposed elections to 


SHADOW OF THE GUN 


On the night of 9 October, 
BdSF militants gunned down 
eight people In Kalaigaon 

This was a direct attack on 
the main support>hase of a 
rival Bode group headed hy 
From Singh Brahma 

Following this massacre, 
CM HIteswar Saikla has 
sought the deployment of 
additional troops from the 
Centre 



the BAC, which could be held in a 
month’s time. 

The BAC area, yet to be fully demar¬ 
cated, comprises Bodo iribals and assort¬ 
ed non-lribal residents in a 50:50 ratio. 
Among the latter group, Bengali Hindus 
form the largest community followed by 
Bengali Muslims, Assamese and 
Nepalis. These non-lribal communities 
hold the key to the BAC polls. 

With many of these groups deciding 
to cast their lot with the Prem Singh Bra¬ 
hma group, the BdSF struck at the heart 
ot the organisation’s main support-base 
— the Bengali-dominated Subhash- 
palli locality. Their aim was to terrorise 
people and dissuade them from coming 
out in support of the federation at the 
Kalaigaon rally. 

This lime, however, the BdSF's terror 
tactics failed. Barely 12 hours after the 
brutal killings, thou.sands of people 
came out to attend the rally and then par¬ 
ticipate in a silent procession that passed 
through the devastated kKality. 

But the authorities here fear that the 
killings of 9 October may just be an indi¬ 
cation of things to come in a violent run¬ 
up to the BAC polls Chief minister 
Saikia has admitted that the insurgency 
scenario in several areas of the slate is 
"grim". The state government has 
already sent an SOS to the Centre, seek¬ 
ing the deployment of more troops to 
tackle the threat. • 

MMnA. Qokhmim/Quwmhmtimnd 


Walking a tightrope 

The Naxal issue is proving to be a thorny one for 
Chandrababu Naidu 

4 


It has been baptism by 
fire for Chandrababu 
Naidu. Ever since he 
staged a remarkable 
coup to dethrone N.T. 
Rama Rao in August, 
ANDHRA the chief minister of 

PRADESH Andhra Pradesh has 

been beset with pro¬ 
blems. If it isn’t his father-in-law trying 
to embarrass him by wooing back 
Telugu Desam Party (TOP) legislators. 
It is the Naxal issue that has troubled 
Chandrababu Naidu. 

Nine extremists have been killed in, 
four successive police encounters over 


partial lifting of the ban imposed on tlic 
People’s War Group (PWG) and had pro¬ 
mised a total withdrawal of the ban. But 
by the time Naidu assumed office, viol¬ 
ence had escalated in Telengana and 
some other districts of coastal Andhra 
Pradesh. 

The police officers’ association 
demanded a reimposition of the ban. 
Senior officials insisted that going soft 
on the Naxals would only lead to an 
increase in killings and extortions by the 
extremists and impede the govern¬ 
ment’s functioning in the villages. 

The anti-Naxal special unit in the 
state intelligence contended that the 




NO SIMPLE SOLUTIONS: chief minister Chandrababu Naidu 


the last month or so. The Naxals have 
retaliated by gunning down five persons 
including a sub-inspector of police. This 
resurgence of violence has once again 
focussed on the problems of tackling the 
Naxals. 

When he took over the reigns, 
Chandrababu Naidu was not too sure 
how to tackle the threat posed by the 
Naxals. N.T. Rama Rao had effected a 


extremist groups in the state had become 
conduits for the supply of tirearms and 
explosives stolen from the coal mines of 
Singaieni. Moreover, senior leaders of 
the fonnidable PWG and Janashakti 
were operating from Bangalore and 
Bombay and establishing contacts with 
other militant groups in the country, 
they alleged. Intelligence officials thus 
felt that unless the TDP government 
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clamped down on the Naxals, move¬ 
ment of firearms and explosives would 
rise, leading to more organised crime in 
the state. 

On the other hand, all political 
groups, excepting the left parties, and 
several civil liberties organisations like 
the Andhra Pradesh Civil Liberties Com¬ 
mittee (APCLC) and the People's 
Union for Civil Liberties (PUCL), 
demanded total withdrawal of the ban 
on the PWG and its allied groups. 

But Chandrababu Naidu chose to toe 
a safe line. He simply extended the parti¬ 
al withdrawal of the ban on the PWG. 
But this has hardly helped his cause as it 
has antagonised the Naxals, demoralis¬ 
ed the slate police force, and offended 
political parties and human rights 
groups alike. 

Now, the Naxal groups in the state are 
clearly in no mood for a compromise. 
With home minister A. Madhav Reddy 
defending the police action in the last 
two encounters of Metpally and Kharn- 
mam, the battle lines seem to have been 
drawn between the state government 
and the Naxals. The PWG and its splin¬ 
ter groups have stepped up efforts to 
coerce the government into withdraw¬ 
ing the ban. A new outfit called the Revo¬ 
lutionary People’s Front (RPF) has also 
emerged. Police bfficials thus insist that 
the TDP government has to act lough if 
the Naxals are to be put down. 

Chandrababu Naidu, however, can 
hardly afford to do that. Ever since the 
Naidu government imposed restrictions 
on the PWG rally held in Hyderabad on 
15 September, there has been a sustain¬ 
ed effort towards mobilising public opin¬ 
ion for the total withdrawal of the ban on 
the Naxals and restoration of human 
rights in the state. 

, Also, while the National Human 
Rights Commission is looking into char¬ 
ges of hui|)an riglj^fs violation levelled 
against the TDP go>yrament,. .the. Joint 
Action Committee ^ for Democratic 
Rights (JACDR) has been lobbying for 
the release of the 135-odd extremist 
undertrials languishing in jail for the last 
five years. 

Political parties in the stale are all too 
eager to cash in on the Naxal imbroglio. 
And with N.T. Rama Rao steadily gain¬ 
ing public support with his vehement 
demand for a total withdrawal of the ban 
on Naxals, Chandrababu Naidu has 
quite a battle on his hands. • 

a.S. RmdhmkHBhnm/Hyd^rmbad 


Trouble a head 

The demand for a tribal chief minister gathers 
momentum in the state 


For chief mini ster Dig- 
viiay Singh, trouble is 
brewing in the tribal 
lobby of the Congress 
in Madhya Pradesh. 
The demands for a tri- 
MADHYA bal chief minister 
have been raised 
frequently over the 
past few months. And now, the move¬ 
ment has gathered momentum with mini¬ 
ster for women and child welfare Jamu- 
na Devi, and MP Dilip Singh Bhuna, 
jumping on the bandwagon. 

"Next month, there will be a tribal 
chief minister in MadhyaPradesh," thun- 



I_ Ji 

UNEASY LIB THE HEASi: chief 
minister Digvijay Singh ^ 

der ed,j^ year-o)d ,^un^ Devi while 
addfSsiing a mahila sammelan at Pet- 
lawad in Dhar district recently. Jamuna 
Devi, also alleged that "the chief mini¬ 
ster is leading a group of corrupt mini¬ 
sters". She exhorted the tribals to unite 
against the misrule of the Digvijay 
Singh government. 

Initially, chief minister Digvijay 
Singh chose to shrug off Jamuna Devi's 
comments. But later, he said that who¬ 
ever was unhappy with the functioning 
of the present government should quit. 

Dilip Singh Bhuria, a tribal MP from 
Jhabua district, reacted sharply to this. 


"Why should she resign? Digvijay 
should resign," he declared. Bhuria, 
who had unsuccessfully lobbied for the 
inclusion of his daughter Nirmala in the 
stale Cabinet, is thoroughly disillusion¬ 
ed with the stale of affairs in Madhya 
Pradesh and could pose a serious threat 
to the CM. 

"The Congress can win the Lok 
Sabha elections only if a tribal is install¬ 
ed as the chief minister in Madhya 
Pradesh before the elections. There are 
at least 35 Lok Sabha seats in MP where 
tribals have a decisive say," claimed • 
Bhuria. 

And so, Digvijay Singh can ill afford 
to ignore Jamuna Devi’s vitriolic attack. 
"Digvijay Singh is a dictator. He is 
befooling the Congress MLAs and 
encouraging groupism in the parly. He 
has done nothing for the tribals in the 
slate," Jamuna Devi told Sunday. 

She is also upset over ihe manner in 
which the CM had forced Dayal Singh 
Tumrachi, a tribal minister of state for 
forest, to resign following a Lokayukta 
report. The Lokayukta, investigating 
cases of corruption, had in its report i 
indicted several ministers of the MP 
government. "But Digvijay touched 
none of the Thakurs or Brahmins," . iie 
alleged. 

Another tribal leader who has been 
vocal in his support for the appointment 
of a tribal chief minister in Madhya 
Pradesh, is Ajit Jogi, a Rajya Sabha 
member. Jogi was a contender for the 
post of Pradesh Congress Committee 
(PCC) chief which ultimately went to 
Parasram Bharadwaj, who belongs to a 
Scheduled Caste. 

What could make this issue particular¬ 
ly thorny for Digvijay Singh is that the 
powerful Shukla lobby—headed by for¬ 
mer chief minister Shyama Charan 
Shukla and Union minister Vidya Cha¬ 
ran Shukla—seems likely to try and cor¬ 
ner the chief minister by playing the tri¬ 
bal card. Supporters of Shyama Charan 
Shukla have ^ready got into the act by 
claiming that "there will be a surprise 
within a month or two”. Whether this, in 
fact, proves to be a rude shock for Digvi¬ 
jay Singh, remains to be seen, • 

DMMMP SMMM/MOfMl 
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Washed a way 

Floods devastate several parts of North Bengal 


the various factions of the Left Front in 
the state have resurfaced in the wake of 
this natural calamity. State relief mini¬ 
ster Chaya Chose, of the Forward Bloc, 
has drawn a lot of Hak for her role in the 


r North Bengal is reel¬ 

ing under the worst 
^ floods to hit the area 

f in over a decade. The 

districts of North 
Dinajpur, South Dina- 
jpur and Malda are 
WEST BENGAL practically subrnerg- 
ed and noiTnal life has 
been thrown completely out of gear. 

Trouble began when heavy rains lash¬ 
ed the area towards the end of last 
month. By the beginning of October, the 
villages and district towns of 
Malda, Balurghat, Raiganj and other 
townships were devastated. Rivers 
Mahananda. Kalindi, Kulik, Fulhar 
Atreyi, Puiiarbhava were in spate and 
large areas were inundated. 

The damage caused by the flood has 
been quite unprecedented. Over hundr¬ 
ed people have been killed, more than 
five million affected and properly worth 
crores destroyed. 

The enormity of the devastation was 
not lost on the ruling Left Front. The 
army was quickly called in to conduct 
rescue and relief operation and help the 
civil administration tackle the crisis on a 
war footing. 

Army engineers led by Brigadier R.S. 
Munhi, chief engineer of the 33 Core, 
alongwith a 30-member medical team 
comprising army doctors were rushed to 
the affected areas. According to Major 
B.N. Chakravorty, PRO, 33 Core, a spe¬ 
cial engineering task force was entrust¬ 
ed with the vital task of repairing roads 
and bridges damaged by the floods so 
that the communication system could be 
restored at the earliest. 

Army engineers and jawans worked 
in tandem for days on end. They con¬ 
structed a huge helipad at Balurghat, 
where four helicopters could land at a 
time. Army helicopters were used to car¬ 
ry tons of food packets and other relief 
material. Within six days, as many as a 
hundred sorties were being carried out. 
Twenty-six speedboats were also press¬ 
ed into service by the army. This ensur¬ 
ed that food and other relief material 
reached the affected people in the remot¬ 
est parts of North Bengal. 

At the end of it all, the army was able 
to escort at least 5,000 people from the 
worst-affected areas to safe shelters. 




AFTER THE DELUGE: ajlooil -hit area oj the state 


The army medical team which toured 
the affected areas treated more than a 
thousand patients. 

But while the army operation in the 
flood-affected areas has been most com¬ 
mendable, some serious questions have 
been raised over the manner in which the 
ruling Left Front has tackled the crisis. 

The state Congress head Somen 
Mitra, has accu.sed the stale government 
of "distributing relief only to party sup¬ 
porters in the flood-affected regions". 
Firebrand Youth Congress chief Mama- 
ta Banerjee alleged that adequate relief 
measures had not been mobilised. 

WhatK more, differences between 


whole affair. Ghose has been at log¬ 
gerheads with CPl(M) and Revolutiona¬ 
ry Socialist Party (RSP) legislators over 
distribution of relief material. 

Chief minister Jyoti Basu made an 
aerial survey of flood-affected areas in 
Malda. He announced that relief opera¬ 
tions had to be continued till the end of 
October. For this, the Central Calamity 
Relief Fund has already handed over Rs 
48 crore to the state government. Basu 
has sought further aid from the Planning 
Commission to rehabilitate the flood-hit 
people. • 

Nmbmndu Oulta/BUIgaH 
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ODDS AND TRENDS 
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Speed post 

■ The words *'Dakia daak 
laya" immedialelyconjureup 
visions of a khaki-clad post 
man on a bicycle trundling 
down village roads But 
now, that idyllic picture is all 
set to change forever with 
postmen determined to keep 
pace with the times 

Soon, postmen will be giv 
ing up their good-old bic> - 
cles for mopeds* 

In a bid to help postmen 
win their perpetual race 
against time, the Directorate 
of Posts in the capital has 
now decided to provide them 
with specially-designed 
mopeds They have colour¬ 
ful logos of the postal depart¬ 
ment painted on them and 
large containers fitted on 
both sides to stash away the 
mail 

For starters, these modem 
two-wheelers are being intro¬ 
duced in Rohmi and Patpar- 
gan) — two areas where the 
daily mail luns up to 20,000 
articles making it extremely 
ditficult for postmen doing 
their rounds on bicycles 


According to M M Nega 
senior superintendent of the 
postal department com 
plaints about delayed mail 
had been poui mg m from dif 
ferent parts of the capital 
This had prompted the intro 
duction of mopeds which 
would not only increase the 
efficiency of the depaitmcni, 
but also improve its image 
And postmen in the c api 
tal, excited at the prospect of 
living life in the fast lane 


V\M K K H 



Meghna Reddy 

Model and Channel V VJ 


have quickly enrolled for dri 
ving classes to gel them 
selves a licence Fagei to pul 
years of c>cling fiimly 
behind them they aic )usi lar 
mg to go 

Prison project 

■ After all the attention lavi 
shed on reforms m the T ihai 
Jail in New Delhi it s now 
the turn of prisons m Maha 


NIH HL U N 



Gabrille Anwar 

Film actress 


ContrlbulMl by D«bblo Chawngthu Aluwri 


rashira to make news 

1 he slate’s inspector 
general piiNons M(i Nar 
\\ane’s unique proposal to 
recycle part of profits earned 
from mclusti lai acli\ ity m pri 
sons for the welfare of inma¬ 
tes', has been accepted by the 
Shiv Sena BJP govemmcni 
The rationale behind this 
scheme is to motivate under 
tnals to participate m s an 
ous enterprises while serv 
ing then sentence, explains 
Narwane Also, prisons will 
maintain a personal ledger 
account (PLA) system by 
which they will be allowed 
to maintain their own 
accounts and formulate 
plans on how they want to 
use the money foi welfare 
schemes 

This year, prisons in 
Maharashtra earned a ret pro 
fit of Rs 11 crore Of this, Rs 
16 lakh IS to be pumped back 
into the prisoner’s welfare 
scheme by setting up schools 
inpnsons Commercial 
welding halN will also be 
built and other facilities 
made available to inmates 
for encouraging industnal 
pursuits in prisons • 


SEPARATED AT BIRTH? 


MILESTONES 


OMK): teigandlaity cnc^ 
iiirbaifiCac!9^ 

DliOl^ UhM tl. 

liHHier«i4 focmer 

IMiCk Vobiran BeagdS RLm 

iikCal^^ lOOctoba. Me was 81 and 
liaddinsoiedwoin^ 

A of {KMMm by sen^ 

13 October, in New Delhi, by 
NwasiinhalbBO, 

. . . " -- 


p<»tma!ki^crfRevdi Bazar in Ahmedabad^ forthe 
MeghdootAward He will receive the award for bdng the 
best postmaMer in the country from Union commeree 
nunister Sukh Ram 

CHOSEN: Or Madan Miahra. vke-dunioeUorof Lai 
Bahadur Rashtnya Sansknt Vidyapitb, for dlls year’s 
Anant Gopai Sharoy Award for his emtribution 
towards (ksvelopmg and propagating die Sansfait language. 

BlTERED; In the GuInneM Book of Work/ 
Nacorda, a unique effort to promote peace through 
theatre on local uuins m Bombay' for being watdx^ 
by 7SX)00 peo|^ in only three iKMirs. 

ELSCTEO: C.R. Irani, edhet^in-dbih^of 

SMiesMW, as dbdniiaH ofihe PiceM 

CH08b4: Su|wtstwAfnftilibai^^ 

SbarN RjdaRattafl Puraskar 
cinema. 
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SUNDAY WEEK 


KUSUM BHANDARI 



ARIES 


(21 Mat I h-2() Aprils 

Y OU have an opportunity 
to get something out of 
your system. It is what you 
reveal and the company you 
keep that matter. Be positive 
and you can have a good 
time. You can be buying 
something fashionable that 
is also a bit daring and you 
don’t mind being looked at. 


TAURUS _ 

(2 f April 20 Max ) 

D on’t take life loo 
seriously. If you are 
short of cas)., accept it. You 
are probably expecting to get 
a quart out of a pint-sized 
container. There are untapp¬ 
ed resources at hand, though 
it could take a major incident 
to release them. Someone 
loves you probably from 
afar. A delay could cost you 
money. 


GEMINI 


(2! Ma\‘20 Jum } 

T he days of secrecy are 
past. Nothing is going to 
be hidden, so Jet others know 
what you think and who you 
are. If the end result is not up 
to your expectations, you 
have time for another attem¬ 
pt. But you may feel you can¬ 
not just sit around waiting 
for something nice to happen. 


CANCER 


(21 Junc-20Jul\i 

D on’t be idle or get too 
involved socially when 
you should be earning 
money. A lucky win may not 
be all it seems. Even if you 
are convinced you are on the 
roll, don’t touch it. There are 
better ways of boosting the 
reserves than speculating. 


LEO 


BEGINNING 22 OCTOBER, 1995 


LIBRA 


(2 lJuly-20 August) 

A great deal can be going 
on in the home. Expen¬ 
sive equipment can be tried 
out for the first time and pro¬ 
ve to be satisi'actory. You 
may be quite pleased with 
something entirely new or 
different. The lessons of the 
past arc not forgotten. Home 
entertaining is a possibility 
and the company can be 
interesting. 


(21 Sepremhet -20 October) 

P roblems are meant to be 
solved. You are in the 
mood to accept a challenge 
and keep things on the move. 
Something said or written in 
public can give you a boost. 
It is a good time to plug 
sound advice from business 
efficiency and value for 
money. A journey can be 
fortunate. 
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VIRGO 


(21 August-20 September) 

Y ou are inclined to take a 
chance or take things as 
they come, and either is effec¬ 
tive. Friends catch your feel¬ 
ings of enthusiasm and make 
sure you pull things off. 
Don’t be turned off by anyo¬ 
ne, though this is unlikely. 
Your enthusiasm will carry 
you through. 


SCORPIO 


(2 / October-20 November) 
lake the most of your 
I opportunities. What 
has officially been denied 
may be allowed. You may 
have a job persuading an 
influential person, but hard 
facts will win the week. You 
could have an official friend 
for life once you have proved 
your point. 


SAGITTARIUS 

(21 November-20 December) 

O ld traditions die hard. It 
will be almost impossi¬ 
ble to get someone to change 
his mind. An agent is of no 
use if you are attempting to 
overcome precedent. So you 
may asXvell slow down and 
take it easy. A transfer of 
capital can be difficult. 

There could be lax pro¬ 
blems, legal arguments and 
unwillingness of clients - 

CAPRICORN 

(21 December-20 January) 

I t could be a bombastic 
week. You may achieve 
nothing, but will be able to 
use the time to clear your 
mind. A journey may have to 
be cancelled if someone 
from the past arrives on the 
doorstep. This could be a 
week for revelations, 
swapping experiences and 
getting to know some one a 
lot better. 

AQUARIUS 

(2! Januar\-20 February) 

I n some ways you are test¬ 
ing the waters, and in 
others, you have apparently 
made up your mind. So you 
must be convinced that you are 
not wasting your time what¬ 
ever you do. A move should 
be made to develop and cash 
in on a talent you have been 
promoting. There could be 
tax concessions on the cards. 


PISCES 


(21 February-20 March) 

I t is not a week to welcome 
whole-heartedly. l‘he 
involvement of an official 
or someone in authority 
may make the path a little 
easier. You can count your 
blessings in some ways and 
just put up with the aggrava¬ 
tions from other directions. 
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RANDOM NOTES 


flwmoittlilntfs 

■ There is tphd confu¬ 
sion in the AICC. 
Evetyonc — joint secreta¬ 
ries. secretaries, general 
secretaries and those hoping 


ftJCMOOgNim 

to become joint secretaries 
and general secretaries — is 
waiting for the changes in 
the organisation to be 
announced. 

The AICC currently has 
two of everything. There are 
two Scheduled Caste general 
secretaries — Sushil Kumar 
Shinde and B.P. Maurya. 
There are two general secre¬ 
taries from Gujarat — 
Ahmad Patel and Madhav- 
sinh Solanki. The only remo¬ 
tely political general secreta¬ 
ry in the party is Janardhan 
Poojary. And recently, dter 
he lost his son in tragic cir¬ 
cumstances, he has bem out 
of commission. 

At least, two pmons — 
G.K. Moopanar and 
Devendra Dwivedi — got a 
personal assurance from the 
PM that they will be induct¬ 
ed into the organisation. But 
nothing has happened so far. 

Clearly, this situation 
can't continue. Everytme 
was hoping that the change 
would come about before the 
IM left for his tour of the US 
and Latin Am«ica. But no 
aohouno^aeitt Ww matte. 

MeanwhiKliteAlCCiir* 
dies &cHtt day to day. So 
much fmr gearing up for the 
polls. 


HEARD AT THE CPI(M) 
CONVENTION 

The grave of Kart Marx Is Just 
another communist plot. 

A DIE-HARD CAPITALIST CYNICAL HACK 



Unity moves? 

P.V. Narasimha Rao 


{Hoblems with such disaffec¬ 
ted paitymen as N.D. Tiwa- 
ri. But in Punjab, at least, the 
dissident Congress has been 
all but disbanded. 


Oissidence in Punjab 
arose because slain chief 
minister Beant Singh and 
MP Jagmeet Singh Brer had 
serious differences. Those 
who were opposed to Beant 
Singh naturally gravitated 
towards Brar and bended 
themselves as dissident 
Congressmen. 


0 U R C H I E F M I N I S T E R s| 



The latest in an 
occasional series 


24)llareliMn 
Singh Brar 


■ BaekgiroumI: His clout comes from personal 
wealth andpolltical connections through marriaoe. Comes 
from Punjao’s landed aristocracy^ Is known for the horses 
he breeds and the industries he oms. He Is married to the 
mice of former Punjab leader, Prsifap Singh Kairon, who 
comes from the Majha regim in Punjab. 


■ niMttf powuR From beingamere minister in 
Beant Singh's gotfernment, he became acting chief 
minister because he mana^ to garner the support of the 
mtyority of Beant Singh's MLAs and was able to sideline his 
family. Tfie final stroke was the proposal by senior 
congress MP. Umrao Singh, that Brar be made chief 
minuter. Bnu's election was unanimous. But he's already 
facing problems in the task of mlnlstiy-maklng. _ 


■ Hw pnriMmm uftMult Known as a drawing-room 
politician by bie bureaucracy and the police, Brar enjoys 
the support of IAS but Is viewed with some suspicion 

by the Punjab Police. There are fears that he may cosy up to 
the terrorists—in which case terrorism will never be 
uprooted from Punjab. The trickier problem is the election 
of the PCC chief—Beant Singh wore the two hats with 
aplomb, but will Brar be able to? 


■ MMkWMiytoMwi' 




After Beant Singh's 
death, several ex-ministers. 
MLAs and panchayat chiefs 
have returned to the Rao 
f(dd. The only one still unw 
bte to reconcile himself to 
Rao’s leadership is Jagmeet 
Singh Brar. As a result, the 
number of dissidents in Pun¬ 
jab may come dovm'to one 
— namely Brar himself. No 
wondeir* Tiwari is weigh¬ 
ing his options as well. 


Quiet moves 

■ What happened to 
Channa Reddy? The 
intrepad — some say 
eccentric — Governor of 
Tamil Nadu was all set to 
recommend to the President 
that chief minister iayalali- 
tha be prosecuted for a 
breach of the model code of 
conduct governing elec¬ 
tions. But suddenly, the guns 
in the Madras Raj Bhavan 
went silent. 

There are very good rea¬ 
sons for Reddy’s silence. 
Earlier, Subramaniam 
Swamy and T.N. Seshan 
were powerful allies, toge¬ 
ther supporting die 'oust 
Jayalalitha’ campaign. At 
one stage, the chief election 
commissioner himself called 
up Reddy to find out why 
there was such a delay in for¬ 
warding the petition that 
would unseat Ji^alalitha. 

But much h^ happened 
since. Not only have the 
allies fallen out, but also — 
in a politely-worded res<4u- 
don—the Tamil Nadu Con¬ 
gress has declared war on 
Jiq^alalitha. Now die only 
sunxxters the Tamil Nadu 
chief minister seems to have 
in dip Ctmgress are Rao and 
Sitimam Kesri. And to top it 
all'the CM is in a sea of finan¬ 
cial troubles. 

Given this situation, Red¬ 
dy's Sdeads aa^ he's in no 
wterjr tp make any moves. 
Why woidd he. they say, 
twhate (he Ckmgress parfy 
will get both Jayalali- 
diaandRao. • 
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IlMilHrariniwt 


S I Hirwty 8ppoin«Dd 
■ tei(A$te( far 

bniwtian «ad broad' 
P.A« Sangmaliwas 
Mstling enei^gy when 
tw (gme to his first Cabinet 
hIIiii^^ wanted the 
to take a 
“PmPW decision: that 
the seven'day mourning 
observed by the offlcta] 
media aAer the death of a 
VIP be dispensed with 
Sangma explained why he 
was proposing such a radical 
departure from past practice. 
Widt so many channeis 
almady operating in India, 
Doradarshan simply could 
not afford to waste seven 
days of TV time playing 
funeral music. Some other 
way would have to be found 
to mourn VIPs, he declared, 
oblivious to the uneasy looks 
other ministers were sending 
each other, as dw chairman 
of the meeting, septuagenaii' 
an P, V. Narasimha Rao look¬ 
ed on ben^y. 


PJt tn ^ Mw h e n niwit 
andewMt 

Health minister A.R. 
Antulay got into act with 
some constructive suges- 
tions. Why npt suspend 
Ddwr pro^taimnes for 20 
minutes? During that period, 
Docadarshan could show a 
short film on the VIP, he 
said. Sangma objected. How 
rould you expect Ooordar- 
dban to have rootage on all 
dieVlPsiQhiihaandprodu- 
ee it w short notice-~'exoq;>t 
maybe covemge of the Presi- 
dnit and dw rame Minister? 


HEARD AT THE CONGRESS 
HEADQUARTERS 

I askiNl Narasimha Rao, why ha 
procrastinateel and ha said ha’ll 
think about It and 1st ma know. 

ONE PARTY FUNCTIONARY TO ANOTHER 


Hesttqiped. 

The PM looked around 
him and smiled. "Scmptuyi. 
«Wif hot jaUi nahin hal 
CThere is no tamry)," he ttrfd 
theflusteredtnifiister.Aded' 
Sion on the ma^ is ym to he 
taken. ' \ 


Pottle lleww# 

■ The release cd A.B. 

Vajpayee’s bot* 51 
Poern^ — a ctmipikdon of 


poom written by him in the 
last few years — was the 
occasion for great hQnhxt- 
mki. Hamdihha Rao, w^ 
was the child guest at the 
hinction, was a linle Itue in 
thriving. So while diey wait¬ 
ed for him, listeners, tnost td 
whom wate eidwr BJP or 
RSS members, woe subb¬ 
ed to tong panegyrics on the 
great pinriot and intellectual 
diatlumwas. 

Those vdto were visibly 
uhomiiffMiatde with Ais pr^ 



CHECK-LIST 


Ministers without work 


minfstar withotd portMlo. RifusM lo aoodptdMtt he is too 
nrto work. Andkarasknlta ftso induigss him. 


■ CMIC. JalllRrilmrfsdtTiaf^Mktistr 


to oomiflue hotdng ths portfolio for soma mors time”. 


t Whs mads minister for 


* g.II 1*1 *Jt*i *irKlilIiu Jitll • iLHUi'll1 ~ Ul■ 1 ♦ 1*1 I♦ 


sanier Iwld by H.R Bluradwsi, udw dmHdanad to quittha 
party If la was nm moved from foam. The Pimning 




been dacentrswad wd oivan Over to minlstars, and Yadsv 
fo required only to sit in Yo(ana Stavtn and twidcHe hla 
thumbs. 


MKi tih ii dt R li l i to oWloHiiire whether she tea 
minister or not. And In all tihYie8s,e grave injiitlce has 
been drew to her. She is ths only Congress fflwnbsr to have 
bean ehctsdtom Bfoar, Howevw, nm of^ has aha b^ 
divested of bar (maigs---’indt»trU dsvdoim^ 
has bean pushed trtoa mlntetry--«oivB 8upb->«-w^ 
already has tvm othere fo thiiga: Bute Sngh atfo 
Sharma. Sahi understendib^ does no work these 




so worn hMU lulaimtor^ 
loshi and LiL Adytoh 
hten Rao finhily sativotei,.; 
Vid|K^ took earn m ekeoit 1 
ihoawiitYftmWl^ 
m mid Ifoahi wmo tetetog. ' 
Podt SiQi^ 

$ianati (xmgromnfed thw 
discomftnt when he quoitod 
ffom 0 pQom Vigpayoe fmd 
idrtora dmm yews fRO^ Ito 



A.B. V olpa y ei i wwdng 


poem began: ‘bi this strug¬ 
gle for pawocfl am left to 
fight qpponente not only in 
other parties/but also my 
own’, 

■ The Intelligence 
Bureau <19) has a 
pectte problem — finding 
new immWs for RAX Uim. 

Sildddoly, after the test 
reslniffle, the nunSber of 
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Blind man’s 
bluff 


I I is sad that the Jain Com¬ 
mission, which was given 
six monlhs to find out the 
truth behind Rajiv Gandhi’s 
assassination, has taken over 


decided that mum’s the word 
on all his shady dealings. 

It is amazing that all he 
needs to do is brandish a 
medical certificate claiming 
that he is "indisposed” so 
that he does not have to 
apfK'ar before the commis¬ 
sion. If at all he decides to 
make an appearance, he has 
this rent-a-crowd mob of 
men who crowd the 
courtroom and cheer 
C’handra Swami and try to 
ensure that things go his way. 

And w'hilc Sonia and her 
family wait in the shadows 
for justice to take place, men 
like Chandra Swami have a 
field day evading questions 
and ensuring that the truth is 
never revealed. Enquiries 
and court proceedings in 
India take forever and Rajiv 
Gandhi’s assassination and 


sanyasi, he was not suppos¬ 
ed to remember his past, and 
so couldn’t provide any 
information about his arrest, 
which apparently took place 
many years back! 

It IS probably this ability 
to twist, turn and convenient¬ 
ly slip out of everyone’s 
grasp that has made it possi¬ 
ble for a conman like 
Chandra Swami to continue 
for so long. J 

think lawyers have correctly 
guessed that even in tins 
instance, although his reputa¬ 
tion will receive a serious 
blow, it will not be ultimate¬ 
ly possible to nail him. 

More's the pity. For it is 
not enough to just make a 
dentin this man’s reputation 
— what is needed to stop 
him Irom perpetrating 
further mischief is putting 



Chandra Swami and followars: no lack of patronaga 


fifty months and still not 
anived at an answer (Jt's 
showtime , 22—^28 October). 

With Justice Jain blaming 
the go\ ernmenl for refusing 
to part with sensitive files, 
and the government in turn 
blaming him for allowing his 
commission’s work to drag 
on, it seems that no solution 
will ever be found. It seems 
useless to grill Chandra 
Swami for he seems to have 


Sanjay Dutt’s involvement 
in the Bombay blasts are just 
two cases in point. 

Lablna Nudrat, Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 

■ 1 didn’t know whether to 
admire Chandra Swami’s 
guts or feel outraged at the 
most original excuse that he 
came up with before the Jain 
Commission. The man 
actually said that being a 


him behind bars. Will the 
judiciary succeed in finding 
away of doing that? 

Manlaha TyagI, New Delhi 


Rest in peace 


T he obituary on Salil 
Chowdhury, lyricist and 
composer, was touching (The 
music maker, 17 — 23 



September) 

People watched movies 
like Madhuffuiti, Parakh and ' 

Btraj Bahu many times over f 

only to savour his musical ' 

compositions in them. I 

Romantic song sequences ’ 

like Jane man jane man, shot 
in a moving bus in the movie 
Choti Si.Baat, became very 
popular with young people 
who used to travel on buses 
and trains. 

With Salil, the music 
always came from his heart, 
which is why his songs never 
degenerated into stereo¬ 
types, even while managing 
to retain an identity of their 
own, enabling listeners to 
identify a Salil Chowdhury 
tune at once. 

Salil has left behind a rich 
legacy for the music industry 
to cherish. 

tnder Gandhi, New Delhi 


The fate Salil Chowdhury; 
mualc from the heart 
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A tannery: polluting water 
sources 


Pollution 

problems 

T his is with reference to 
the articles Poison in the 
air (24 — 30 September) 
and Ajfluen/s ’ effluent (J — 

7 October). 

1 appreciate advocate Ajit 
Padival s action in 
filing a public interest liti¬ 
gation suit for initiating 
action against almost I 
1 .(XX) industries for the 
health hazards caused to 
the people in Gujarat. 

And your second arti¬ 
cle has clearly brought 
into the limelight how the 
developed countries man¬ 
age to dump all their garb¬ 
age and highly toxic 
industrial w aste matter in 
countries of the Third 
World, including ours. In 
the North Arcot Ambed- 
kar district in Tamil 
Nadu, the effluents dis¬ 
charged by more than 
2,000 tanneries have pol¬ 
luted the river Palar. 

They have also destroyed 
nearly 1 lakli acres of 
fertile agricultural land. 

This area has a popula¬ 
tion of 31 lakh, which is 
endangered due to this 
pollution. 


This district has also secur¬ 
ed a dubious pride of place 
by topping the 19 critically 
polluted districts in India. 
Hail to our central and Tamil 
Nadu environment 
ministries! 

P.S. Subrahmanian, Vellore 
(Tamil Nadu) 

Where there’s 
smoke... 


Y our blow-by-blow 
account of the rise and 
fall of the czar of ITC deser¬ 
ves kudos (Up in smoke . 17 
— 23 September). 

1 agree with you totally 
w hen you say that K.L. 
Chugh’s exit leaves a num¬ 
ber of questions unanswered 
and issues unresolved. The ‘1 
scratch your back, you 
scratch mine’ attitude of 
BAT and ITC does not enh¬ 
ance the prestige of the com¬ 
pany in the eyes of the share¬ 
holders and the public. 
Prabha MItra, Hyderabad 
(Andhra Pradeah) 


Show business 

T he wedding bash of 
Jayalalitha’s foster son 
was reported to be the most 
arrogant exhibition ever 


.seen in this country (An 
affair to remember, 24 — 30 
September). The opulence 
on show was laughable not 
because of its how, but 
because of its wh\. 

The shameless display of 
wealth was particularly 








At th* wadding or 
JaynlalltiM’naon: 
vuignr dtoplay of WMlIli 
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obnoxious in thi$ case 
because of the two famous 
personalities involved 
in it. One is Jayalalitha 
herself, the supposed 
champion of the poor, 
and the othbr is Sivaji 
Ganesan, the Thespian 
who raised his voice for 
the downtrodden in all 
his movies. 

It seems they have now 
combined to prove that 
socialism is a non¬ 
existent entity in India. If 
the chief minister of 
Tamil Nadu had spent 
even a fraction of the Rs 
1 (X) crore spent on her 
son’s wedding in improv¬ 
ing the water supply in 
the state, she would have 
been revered from here to 
eternity. It was sacrilege 
that politicians like Sha- 
rad Pawar, Laloo Prasad 
Yadav and Devc Gowda, 
among others, participat¬ 
ed in this bash. The 
people of India will never 
forgive them. j 

Dr as. lyar, Bangalore 
(KamaUika) 
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LETTERS 


In defence ef 
Osho 

■ read Oh, So! It \s Osho! in 
Spotlight by your column¬ 
ist Shafquat Ali (27 August 
— 2 September). He is defi¬ 
nitely to be pitied for saying 
"...and Kamalabasan is the 
latest star to fall prey to his 
philosophy". Such a list of 
people who have fallen 
"prey" to Osho is endless I 
do not want to say they have 
"fallen prey" and insult them 



Osho Rajneesh: a celebrity 
fan following 

for they arc far more intellig¬ 
ent than your columnist. 

A few names: 

Amriia Pritam, Pandit 
Shi\ Kumar Sharma, Hari- 
vanshrai Bachchan. Ram- 
dhari Singh Dinkar, Ciiibar, 
British Nandy, 'Ference 
Stamp, M.V. Kamath, Gyani 
Zail Singh, Vaclav Ha''el, 
and many more \ 
hope this list is enough. 

Your columnist should 
read Amriia Pritam in San- 
ilhya Times (31 August). Ms 
Pritam has been interviewed 
by Sat Soni. "How will you 
compare Osho’s philosophy 


with any other?" she was 
asked. Ms Pritam has answer¬ 
ed this very well. She says: 
"Not with anything. Where 
the dance of Meera and the 
silence of Buddha come toge¬ 
ther, that IS the point where 
Rajneesh's thoughts come 
forth No one can be compar¬ 
ed with anybody else. Like 
Rajneesh says, "You should 
only love, the divine will fol¬ 
low like a shadow." 

After what has just been 
said, nothing more need be 
added. 

Ma Shruth Oshodham, Pune 
(Maharashtra) 


Actors and 
other 

businessmen 

Y ou were right to point 
out how film stars arc 
learning to hedge their bets 
as acting is increasingly pro¬ 
ving to be an insecure profes¬ 
sion (Business hateitu 1 —7 
October). 

In today’s world, when 
professionals in every walk 
of life ha\'e to contend with 
cut-throat competition, 
people from the film indus¬ 
try are no exception. In fact, 
the industry being notorious¬ 
ly fickle, they are more at a 
disadvantage than others, for 
they have absolutely no ciue 



MIthun Chakraborty and Madhuri Dixit: not Just acting 


as to which formula will 
generate success and which 
will lead to failure. It is only 
prudent that they put aside 
and invest money in busines¬ 
ses which promise sure 
returns. 

The sad slate to which 
stars of yesteryears, like 
Mehmood, have been redu¬ 
ced, must have served as a 
valuable lesson to today's 
young crop of actors and 
actresses. Jackie Shroff, 
Mithun Chakraborty, Sride- 
vi and even Madhuri Dixit 
have learnt their lesson well, 
and have realised, in tim.c, 
that stardom is an elusive 
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thing — not to be depended 
on to provide them with their 
daily bread throughout their 
lives. 

Mahesh Kapasi, New Delhi 

Old name, new 
name_ 

T here seems to be a con¬ 
troversy brewing ov er 
the renaming of Connaught 
Place after Rajiv Gandhi and 
public opinion seems to be 
swaying violently against 
the Gandhi family. I agree 
with most of the arguments 
put forward in your article 
about the meaningless deci¬ 
sion on the renaming of Con¬ 
naught Place and Connaught 
Circus after Rajiv and Indira 
respectively (In Rajiv's 
name 10— 16 September). 

However, I feel that one 
fact has been overlooked, 
which is that for those who 
associate Indira or Rajiv 
with a modern India, it 
seems ridiculous to rename 
such a decaying part ot the 
city after them. If at all a tri¬ 
bute has to be paid to our 
departed leaders, why not 
name some new develop¬ 
ment, such as the new com-, 
plex being built at Andrews 
Ganj or some other project 
which may come up later? 
KetakISood, New Delhi 
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SIGHT AND SOUND 

















VIR SANGHVI 



The phases of an eclipse: far 
reaching consequences? 


I 




If you are reading 
this in a reasonably 
cheerful frame of 
mind then Tues¬ 
day's solar eclipse 
has obviously not 
had the disastrous 
consequences that 
astrologers predict¬ 
ed for all of us. 
And if ii hasn't affected you, then per¬ 
haps it won't have caused the terrible tra¬ 
gedies that the star-gazers claimed were 
in store for our leaders and for India 
itself. 

Bangalore's B.V. Raman, the doyen 
of Indian astrologers, told The 
Telegraph that "the solar eclipse has far- 
reaching effects as the life-giving rays of 
the sun are blocked". He predicted a 
change of leadership in the Congress(I) 
a violent outbreak of communal pas¬ 
sions and the beginning of the process of 
disintegration of Pakistan. 

Other, lesser-known astrologers have 
made the same sort of predictions and 
N.K. Sharma, the lean and hungry sooth- 


The 

ECLIPSE 

and 

ASTROLOGY 


We laugh at the prophets of doom; 
but not too loudly 


sayer of Race Course Road has apparent¬ 
ly been hard at work performing pujas 
and havans to ward off the evil influen¬ 
ces that might otherwise harm Narasim- 
ha Rao. Mr Sharma has also assured the 
press, in a rare interview, that the Prime 
Minister is now .safe.-Nevertheless, just 
in case Sharmaji got it wrong, Narasim- 
ha Rao took the extremely sensible pre¬ 
caution of hot-footing it to New York 
where ‘the life-giving rays of the sun’ 
shone happily on him. 

It is not just Indian astrologers who 
are busy playing prophets oi doom. In 
Thailand the eclipse industry has taken 
over the whole country. Every astrolo¬ 
ger with access to a fax machine (and in 
Thailand that's a fair number) told the 
press that the next two months will be 
disastrous for the country’s politicians. 
The Prime Minister is said to be feverish¬ 
ly consulting soothsayers to secure his 
position (if Narasimha Rao wishes to 
improve Indo-Thai relations then all he 
need do is appoint N.K. Sharma as our 
ambassador in Bangkok) and local holy 
men have advised the consumption of 
‘black chicken’ to appease Rahu, descri¬ 
bed by the Associated Press as a ‘Brah¬ 
min god’. 


I f all of this has a vaguely familiar ring, 
then it is because most of us have dim 
memories of the last solar eclipse. 
Unlike the Thais who have not seen a 
total eclipse since 1955, India was in the 
path of such an eclipse in 1980. 

Then too, the same predictions were 
made The Prime Minister would be top¬ 
pled, riots would break out, India would 
disintegrate etc. And yet, as far as I 
remember, nothing terribly significant 
happened that year. The eclipse fever 
gradually wound itself down and we 
resumed our normal lives. 

Far be it for me to tempt fate by sitting 
back complacently and assuring you 
that the hysteria is entirely without foun¬ 
dation. But you must concede that there 
is an element of irralionality in the reac¬ 
tions of the newspapers and in the space 
that is being devoted to the gloomy pre¬ 
dictions of Mr Raman and his lesser 
cohorts. 

But then, 1 suppose it is irrational, 
almost by definition, to believe in astro¬ 
logy to begin with. Scientists have repea¬ 
tedly shown us that the basis of astrolo¬ 
gy is bogus. Statisticians have demon¬ 
strated the astrologers have been wrong 
something like 90 percent of the time. 


Pujas, auspicious times, pundits at funerals—these are part of th 
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Even in India, il is hard to think of an 
asiiologcr with a particularly impressive 
record. Asked to pick one I respected, 
I’d probably select Mr Raman, largely 
because he has resisted the temptation to 
commercialise his calling. 

And yet, here is what Mr Raman had 
to say about Mayawati )usi before she 
was toppled and isolated’ "In Ultai 
Pradesh, the chief minister's populariiv 
rises but she must guard against danger 
to her person." 

Eor those unfamihai with asiio- 
speak, ‘danger to her person' is usually a 
code-phrase lor assassination attempts, 
an -crashes and the like. It does not inclu¬ 
de political upheavals. But w ithin 
weeks ot Mr Raman’s 
cheerful assessment of 
Masawali's popularity, 
she was given the push 

Mr Raman apparently, 
has been reasonably accu¬ 
rate when it comes to pre¬ 
dicting assassinations. 

(Perhaps he just predicts 
danger to everybody’s 
person all the time.) But 
my experience is that 
nearly even body got 
Rajiv Gandhi's horosco¬ 
pe wrong in 1991. 

At Sunday, we asked 
various astrologers to tell 
us what would happen in 
the 1991 election. Some 
said that the BJP would 
win while others predict¬ 
ed a Congress majority. 

Not one predicted anyth¬ 
ing like the assassination 
of Rajiv — all those who 
predicted a Congress \ ic- 
torytook it for granted that 
would be Prime Minister. 

After the event, our sister publication 
The Tclef'raph. dug up a fellow who had 
predicted ‘a political assassination dur¬ 
ing the campaign'. Well done’ Except 
that he had also predicted that Rajiv 
would be Prime Minister. 

At SuNDAV, I was so angered by the 
failure of our astrology columnist to get 
the results of the 1989 election ("three- 
fourth majority for Rajib-da") right that 
I warned him that he would be on trial in 
1991. When he got that wrong as well 
("Only Rajib will form government. 


b(')ss"), I sacked him 

But alert readers will have noticed 
that the fact that 1 expected him to get the 
result light means that 1 believe in the 
basis of astrology. And while 1 sacked 
him, I look care to find a new asli'ologei, 
lather than scrap the column entirely, 
which also suggests dial 1 have faith m 
astrology 

So okay. I’ll come clean: 1 believe in 
astrology 

N ow. we come to the hard part. Why 
do I believe in astrology? Surely, I 
am aware of its complete lack of a scien¬ 
tific basis ' And all the evidence demon¬ 
strates that astrologers gel things wTong 


far more often than they gel them right. 
So, how' can any rational person still say 
that the stars influence the fates’^ 

I've had this conversation so often 
with so many English and American 
friends that I've come to the conclusion 
that finally, it boils down to one thing: I 
am an Indian. 

Show me an Indian who says that he 
has no faith in astrology and I'll show 
you a liar. (I exclude from this classifica¬ 
tion professional rationalists and other 
Committed Souls.) 

Being an Indian — no mailer how 
Westernised, how well-educated — 


involves simultaneouriy cmhiacmg two 
vvoilds It means that wc can corncisc 
on equal terms with the Wcsi (this 
column for instance, is heme wnlien m 
English) and understand its \alues .uu) 
concents. 

But It also means that w c cl me to a 
core of beliefs of die kind that Macaulav 
sneered at and w hich the West rejecls. 
The proportion of educated Indians u ho 
say they believe m God ma\ or mav not 
be higher than the equivalent propoition 
of Americans. But religion still inlluen- 
ces our lives in a variety of ways: rare, 
lor instance, is the family, no matter 
how modern, that will move into a build¬ 
ing withtiul a puja. Rarer still is die 
wedding that does not 
lake place at an auspici¬ 
ous time. 

In our heads, we may 
know that a single puja 
Can dot ward off bad luck 
and we may recognise 
that by agreeing to wait 
until an auspicious time, 
w'e have accepted the 
basic principles of astro¬ 
logy without being con¬ 
vinced of their basis. But 
in our hearts none of this 
matters. Pujas, auspici¬ 
ous times, pundits at fune¬ 
rals — these arc part of 
the Indian mindset. (Befo¬ 
re some .secularists start 
jumping on* me, let me 
just slate, for the record, 
that much the same is true 
of Indian Muslims.) 

Most educated Indians 
believe in life aftei death; 
many are reluctant to rule 
out the existence of ghosts and spirits; 
and nearly all are respectful of the power 
of occult forces 

Ask us to defend these v iews, to provi¬ 
de rational explanations, and wc will 
fail But we will continue to believe any¬ 
way. That, in some mysterious way, is 
the essence of being Indian. 

Which is why, while 1 will laugh at 
Narasimha Rao's decision to be away 
from India when the eclipse takes place 
or chuckle over B.V. Raman’s failure to 
sec Mayawati’s exit, I will not laugh too 
loud. 

After all, you never know • 



The astrologer may 
have failed 


spectacularly in some 
political predictions, 
but everyone heeds 
his gloomy \\’arnings 
about the eclipse 



Performed ha vans to 


protect the PM against 
the eclipse's evil 
effects, but Rao t(X)k 
the added precaution 
of leaving India 
altogether 


Rajiv 


ian mindset. And nearly all Indians are respectful of the occult 
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THE SOUTH BLOCK 


INDER MALHOTRA 



Hie revival of NAM 


The movement regains its relevance in a unipolar world 


As I write this, the 
11th Summil of the 
Non-Aligned Move¬ 
ment (NAM) IS just 
starting in the ancient 
Colombian city of 
Cartagena. However, 
irrespective of what 
happens or does not happen at this gathe¬ 
ring, it is becoming increasingly clear 
that those who had proclaimed the death 
of NAM and were anxious to bury it 
were being too hasty. 

There is no doubt that 
climactic 
changes in the world fol- 
lowing the end of the 
Cold War, NAM, an 
unwieldy organisation 
even at the best of times, 
has lost not only its shine 
but also much of its relc- 
vance. When rival power \ 

blocs no longer exist, 
who is one to be aligned 
or non-aligned with? 

However, the fact 
remains that the so-called 
New World Order has tur- 
ned out to be little more 
than the arrogant, aggres- 
sive and intolerable dicta- 
torship of the exclusive jr 
club of the rich nations, r 
better known as the G-7. 

Bosnia has shown that -^ 

the task of peace-keeping P V H 
has been taken away “ " 

from the toothless UN frOII 

and entrusted to NATO ClllltC] 

which shamelessly used 
excessive force against that til 
the Bosnian Serbs. Even 
the usually-pliable Presi¬ 
dent Boris Yeltsin (who —— 
is sometimes coopted as a non-voting 
member of the club) was driven to pro¬ 
testing st/ongly. He warned that 
Western aggressiveness would start a 
new Cold War. 

Few countries have tried to come to 
terms with the US-led oligarchy of the 
rich West than India under the leader¬ 
ship of P.V. Narasimha Rao. He has, in 
fact, evoked sharp criticism from his 


countrymen for being ’’too soft" on Clin¬ 
ton’s America, to put it as mildly as pos¬ 
sible. Even he has discovered that there 
is no limit to the unreasonableness and 
hectoring of the US. There can be no 
other meaning of his remarks to the mili¬ 
tary commanders the other day. 

If the renewed military supplies to 
Pakistan in defiance of America’s own 
laws on nuclear non-proliferation is one 
side of the base coin, the other is the cyni¬ 
cal misuse of the forum of G-7 to pressu¬ 
rise India by linking Kashmir and 


P.V. Narasimha Rao has evoked sharp criticism 
from his countiymen for being "too soft" on 
Clinton’s America. But, even he has discovered 
that there is no limit to the unreasonableness and 
hectoring of the US 


nuclear issues. Canada’s role in this exer¬ 
cise has been particularly dishonoura¬ 
ble. The experience of other Third 
World nations, which too were expect¬ 
ing a fair deal from the US-led rich, has 
been no different. 

It is in this context that the Third 
World’s opinion of NAM has suddenly 
begun to change. There are enough indi¬ 
cations at Cartagena already that instead 


of denigrating or disbanding NAM, its 
members want it brought back to life. 
They realise that even in the vastly- 
changed world milieu, the poor nations 
need a platform of their own. It is equal¬ 
ly obvious that the rhetoric and resolu¬ 
tions that sufficed in the past will not do. 
This is what Narasimha Rao meant 
when he asked NAM to "redefine its 
role". 

Pranab Mukherjee was more explicit 
when he stated that the changed circum¬ 
stances required greater emphasis on 
economic issues. What he 
did not add is that the 
North-South 

revived. 

This docs not mean, 
however, that geo- 
political or strategic 
issues are going to be out 
of bounds for NAM whe- 
ther its old name 

or acquires a new one. 
Indeed, the NAM heads 
of state and government 
i th^tr advisers 

SI and aides are greatly exer 

S MI cised over the issue of the 
HI expansion of the perman- 
■ 1 ent membership of the 
UN Security Council. 
V" powerful 

' are hell-bent on admitt- 

,ing Germany and Japan 
jcism alone and postponing 

I further expansion of the 

on council perhaps until the 

ffirad centenary session of the 

UN. This surely has got 
SS Ond to be resisted. 

It is, of course, argua¬ 
ble that the non-aligned 
nations which extended 
the NPT indefinitely could al.so surren¬ 
der on the issue of new membership of 
the security council. But did not India’s 
pusillanimity contribute to the distress¬ 
ing denouement over the NPT? At Ban¬ 
dung in April last the Non-Aligned begg¬ 
ed India to give a lead. This country 
ducked the responsibility on the speci¬ 
ous plea that not being a signatory to the 
NPT it could not take any position. • 
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SPBCIALIIQPOIIT 


Meiigermaii 

R.K. Hegde says he is concerned with 
principles but not everyone agrees 



I n 1983, when Ramakrishna 
Hegde became chief minister of 
Karnataka, he was hailed as the ris¬ 
ing star of Indian politics. The 
press — viciously hostile to Indira 
Gandhi — suggested that he was prime 
ministerial material and that if he led a 
Janata-type party against the Congres- 
s(I) in the 1984 polls, he could well win. 

History is littered with ifs and buts, 
but Hegde's career seems to have more 
than most. Indira Gandhi was assassina¬ 
ted, Rajiv Gandhi took over far sooner 
than anybody had expected and Hegde's 
prime ministerial ambitions were 
dashed. In 1989, when the Congress lost 
a general election and the Janata Dal 
took over, Hegde had been marginalised 
and with the defeat of his party in Karna¬ 
taka, humiliated as well. 

Since then, Hegde had clung on to the 
roller-coaster of Indian politics without 
achieving any great distinction. With 
each passing year, he has seemed less 
and less like a national figure and even 
within the Karnataka Janata Dal, he has 
seen his following reduce as factional 
fights and personal rivalries have 
erupted. 

And yet. for all that, Ramakrishna 
Hegde still remains a leader of stature. 
He IS pcihaps the only south Indian poli¬ 
tician that the people of the north accept 
as a national leader, apart of course, 
from Narasimha Rao. None of the 
Kerala politicians have a national 
image, N.T. Rama Rao seems too flaky 
and Jayalalitha’s popularity simply does 
not translate north of the Vindhyas. 

Which is why Hegde caused a stir a 
few months ago when he first suggested 
that it was time for the Janata Dal to join 
hands with the Congress on the grounds 
that there is no future for two centrist 
parties. 

Within Karnataka, Hegde’s apparent 
enthusiasm for an alliance with the Con¬ 
gress has put chief minister Devc 
Gowda on edge. The two men have 
always distrusted each other and Devc 


Gowda has speculated in private that 
Hegde is merely laying the ground for a 
revolt in which 60 or so MLAs would 
desert the ruling Janata Dal Legislature 
Party and join hands.with the Congress 
in anticipation ot Hegde’s proposed 
national alliance between the two centr¬ 
ist parties. {See accompanying story.) 

After Gujarat and Andhra Pradesh, all 
chief ministers have become unusually 
vigilant about carps, revolts and attem¬ 
pts to topple them. As the conventional 
wisdom in Delhi is that Karnataka will 
be the next state to be destabilised, Deve 
Gowda is acutely concerned about Heg¬ 
de’s intentions. 

And Ramakrishna Hegde is enjoying 
the attention. 

F 6r the record, however, Hegde 
laughs off Deve Gowda’s fears and 
dismisses them as groundless. Devc 
Gowda has always been a suspicious fel¬ 
low, he says dismissively, so one should 
not get undulyperturbedby his paranoia. 

"I have no intention of toppling my 
own government," he states flatly, "and 
the Janata Dal government in Karnataka 
is my government. Why should I topple 
it?" 

What about the sj)cculation that he 
has a hard core of around 40 MLAs who 
would follow him anywhere? And that 
another 20 or 25 would join any group¬ 
ing that seemed likely to seize power? 

Hegde does not dispute the figures 
("Well, those are the figures that people 
generally quote.") but insists that the 
numbers game is irrelevant because he 
has no intention of bolting. "Why do 
people get so insecure*" he asks rhetori¬ 
cally, " when 1 am talking at a totally dif 
ferent level about a national agenda?" 

The rhetoric, Hegde’s characteristic 
soft-spoken manner notwithstanding, is 
slightly disingenuous. When you have 
publicly stated that the Janata Dal 
should fold itself into the Congress(I), 
can you really blame the existing Janata 
Dal chief minister of Karnataka for fear¬ 


ing that you might take the initiative and 
set the prcx:ess in motion immediately'^ 
Hegde’s response is to point to his 
own record for staying on — in 1969, 
when Indira Gandhi split the Congress, 
he refused to join the winning side and 
stuck with the Syndicate—and to shrug 
off the rumours. 

B ut obviously, there is more to Heg¬ 
de’s grand plan than meets the eye. 
He refuses, pointhlank, to say a great 
deal more on the record for fear that he 
will needlessly alarm Deve Gowda or let 
off a new flurry of speculation about his 
intentions. 

Nevertheless, he seems clear that the 
Janata Dal has no future. Its principal 
planks — socialism, opposition to the 
Gandhi dynasty, etc., — have all lost 
their relevance and he is decidedly 
uneasy about the party’s new avatar in 
the cow belt as an upmarket Bahujan 
Samaj Party. Like many of the old 
guard, he is chary of politics based on 
caste. 
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His thesis is that as there is nothing to 
distinguish the Janata Dai and the Con¬ 
gress, it makes no sense lor them to split 
the centrist vote. That way, the BJP can 
only gain. Should the BJP emerge as the 
largest single party m the Lok Sabha, 
then there should be no real problem in 
attracting the Jayalalilhas or Chandraba- 
bu Naidus to its fold. That would almost 
certainly give it an overall majority. 

The only alternative to this scenario 
would be for the non-BJP parties to 
come together in some kind of coalition, 
the principal constituents of which any¬ 
way, would be the Congress and the 
Janata Dal (or at least the National 
Front). 

"My point," says Hegde, "is that if 
you are going to do this after the Lok 
Sabha polls anyway, then why go to the 
people under false pretences? Why not 
present yourself to them as part of a 
broad coalition before the elections? 
That way, they will at least know what 
they are electing." 

In his scheme of things, there would 


JITFNDER GUPTA 


be no merger between the Janata Dal and 
the Congress—even though this is how 
his proposal is usually interpreted. 
Instead, there would be agreement over 
the agenda, a publicly-declared willing¬ 
ness to work together and seat adjust¬ 
ments to avoid cutting into each other’s 
vote. 

"No, I am not saying that I want to be 
admitted into the Congress," he asserts, 
"I have never said that." 

A t one level, much of what Hegde 
says makes a great deal of sense. It 
is hard to see how any party could get an 
overall majority at the Centre next year. 


And if a coalition is inevitable, why not 
start the process now? 

But politics is a cynical business and 
there is no shortage of sceptics who wish 
to attribute less elevated motives to 
Hegde. They point out that he has gone 
from being a Prime Minister-in-waiiing 
to becoming the factional leader of 40 
Karnataka MLAs. Given the present 
state of affairs, it is hard to see how he 
would amount to very much at the Cen¬ 
tre after the next election. 

If on the other hand, he led the move 
for an alliance with the Congress then a 
coalition government would have to 
recognise his role as one of its architects 
by offering him a position that is in keep¬ 
ing with his seniority (foreign minister, 
perhaps). So, even if the Janata Dal did 
not gain from merger/ alliance, Ramak- 
rishna Hegde certainly would. 

As of now, the proposal has not found 
much support from other quarters in the 
Dal with the possible exception of Biju 
Patnaik, who has always had his eye on 
the Congress. If the current trend conti¬ 
nues, then the likes of Laloo Yadav and 
Deve Gowda will cetainly resist Heg- 
de’s efforts. 

That would leave him with only one 
option — that he leads a chunk of the 
Janata Dal into the merger, rather than 
the whole party. It is this scenario that so 
terrifies Deve Gowda. His govempnent 
would not survive a Janata Dal split and 
he fears that eventually, after all this talk 
of new national agendas and centrist uni¬ 


ty has faded, all Hegde really has in 
mind is to split the Janata Dal. 

Despite Deve Gowda’s own shifting 
loyalties and less than exemplary 
record, this is not a possibility that can 
be ruled out. Eventually, if the proposal 
only finds favour with half the Dal, 
Hegde could claim a moral justification 
for splitting the party. 

As of now, Ramakrishna Hegde firm¬ 
ly denies that he has any such scheme in 
mind. "Honestly," he smiles, "mu.st eve¬ 
rything always be reduced to this level?" 

No, not always. Just sometimes. • 
VkBmnghylmndQmurl 
UmkBBh/BmigBlore 


Ramakrishna Hegde sUII remains a leader of stature. 
He is perhaps the only south Indian politician that 
the people of the north accept as a national leader, 
apart of course, for Narasimha Rao 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


DISTANT 

THUNDER 

A revolt is brewing within the ruling Janata Dal 

in Karnataka 


ow stable is the Karnataka 
government? On the sur¬ 
face, chief minister H.D. 
Deve Gowda’s govern¬ 
ment looks stable. More so 
when one considers that over the last 
two decades successive chief ministers 
in Karnataka have faced the problem of 
dissidence. From Devaraj Urs, R. 
Gundu Rao, Ramakrishna Hegde, S.R. 
Bommai, Veerendra Patil, S. Bangarap- 
pato VeerappaMoily. All had a fair num¬ 
ber of detractors. 

In comparison, Deve Gowda’s ten- 
month rule has seen no discord so far. At 
least, not openly. Ministers belonging to 
various factions in the Janata Dal have 
quickly fallen in line, MLAs appear con¬ 
tented and the chief minister has manag¬ 


ADVANTAGE, 

HEGDE 



The numbers game has 
Deve Gowda in a fix 


ed to walk the political tightrope of 
balancing caste and regional interests 
quite adroitly. 

But that veneer of stability is now fray¬ 
ing at the edges. Murmurs of discontent 
have begun. "There will be trouble for 
this government soon. 1 would love to 
say that this government will last its five- 
year term, but I don’t think it will," a 
senior minister in Deve Gowda’s Cabi¬ 
net confided to Sunday. But he is still 
trying to figure out from which quarter 
the challenge will come, and when. 

For Deve Gowda, the real threat is 
being posed by the Opposition. In fact, 
he is so paranoid that he has spoken, in 
almost every speech over the last fort¬ 
night, about the possibilities of his 
government being pulled down. Addres- 


I f Ramakrishna Hegde wants to 
ruin H.D. Deve Gowda’s 
happiness, it wouldn't be a difficult 
task. Ofthe 116 Janata Dal 
members in an Assembly of 224, 
Hegde can at any time summon the 
support of more than 40. This 
magic figure would be enough to 
entice another 20 over to his side. 

But that in itself, would not mean 
much. The BJP has a strength of 40 
and the Congress has 35. But what 
would tilt the balance in Hegde's 
favour would be the support of 
others like the CPI(M), the 
Karnataka Rajya Raita SaiHjha, 
Kannada Caluvali Sangha and the 



Muslim League which have a 
number each. Besides the support 
of a number of independents, he 
would be able to get the help of the 
Maharashtra Ekikaran Sangh 
which, though it has no 
representative now, generally has a 
couple of members. 

In all, this would mean that 
Hegde would have the support of 
nearly 90 MLAs. And Gowda would 
be left with around 50 or so, and his 
government would collapse. And in 
the event of a coalition coming 
through, Hegde can not only carry 
half of the Janata Dal but also tire 
Congress givhig him tramendoi^ 
numerical strength. • 
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Many ot his partyrnon however do 
not agree with Dcvl iiowtia They pre¬ 
dict that dissidence vm!! .urtacc soon 
attei the Lok Sabha elecmons 1 ill then, 

I don t think thcic will be any serious 
lebellion within the paiiy says a mini¬ 
ster belonging to a backwaid commu¬ 
nity Attei that just how sliious a 
threat the government will lace will 
depend on the election results It tin' par 
ty does badly we are in loi big trouble 
Already, many ministers and Ml A> 
are dissatisfied with IXvc Ciowda s 
autocialic style ot lunctioning says a 
senior leader But he says that no one 
wants a repeat ot 1989, when tactional 
ism within the party had brought down 
Ihe government 

1 oi instance, Deve Gowda has tried 
his best to sideline Hcgde ever since he 
took o'ei as the chie| minister And 
although Hegde has not been vrxiterous 
in his ciiticism ot the government so tar, 
he has nevertheless made his displeasu- 
le known 1 k has olten taken pot shots at 
Gowda and then gone to explain that he 
has no smous Lomplamts against Ihe 
government 1 he message ot all this is 
that he is not entirely happy with the 
state ot at tans 

A nd this disenchantment has began to 
spiead since the government, even 
tiltci ten months in powei is being seen 
as a non [Tcitormer Just two examples 
would suit ice to show that it has not 
made much headway 

Soon alter taking over, Deve Gowda 
had promised to amend the I ok Ayukta 


HK RAJASHFKHAH 


Sing public meetings in ditteient places 
Gowda has repeatedly accused the C on 
gross and the Bhaiatiya Janata Par tv 
(BJP) ot colluding to overturn his 
regime 

They are going about it in an oiganis 
ed way, Deve Gowda told Sundw 
T hey want to bring down my govern 
ment and this is indicated m the parties 
behaviour during the Assembly session 
recently They look up issues together 
and wasted time in dhiimus and walk 
outs When two parties with ditlercnt 
ideologies gel together on a single plat 
form, what else can it mean ^ 

Some of Gowda’s colleagues dismiss 
his apprehension as baseless It is an 
unrealistic b'ar since the Congress and 
the BJP will never come together rea 
sons a Dal leader 'And even it they do, 
their total strength in the Assembly wdl 
only be 75, which is not enough to vote 
the party out of power ' he explains He 


Political obsenrers say that the real threat to Deve 
Gowda will he posed hy his own paitymen. Already, 
many ministers and MLAs are dissatisfied with Dm 
Gowda’s autocratic style of functioning andfeel that 
the ten-month-oM government has heen a 
non-peilormer 


leels that the chief minister should turn 
his eyes away from the Opposition and 
watch his own party closely lor signs ot 
trouble 

Gowda, howevei does not concede 
the possibilty ol his own partymen revol¬ 
ting against his government I have no 
fear ol any threat from within the Janata 
Dal,' he says, 'and my government will 
survive on its peiformance and on the 
unity in the parly 


Act to give It more teeth and set right the 
Panchayat Raj Act to "give power back 
to the people" But none ot these pledges 
has been fulfilled 

That sections ot the party will levolt 
alter the parliamentary elections next 
year appears to be a unanimous tecling 
among ministers and parly leaders But 
some expect it even betoie that fvc 
lything IS in an extremely tluid state 
right now, both in the st.ite and at the 
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Of friends and foes 

Deve Gowda and Ramakrishna Hegde make strange bedfellows 


H .D* Deve Gowda is a man who is 
very suspicious by nature. And 
the one person who can very easily 
arouse distrust is Ramakrishna 
Hegde. Almost everything that the 
former chief minister docs is viewed 
with alarm by the present chief 
minister. 

If Hegde* s recent utterances and 
actions have made Gowda 


Gowda had expected to be second in 
command since it was he who had 
helped steer the Janata Party to 
victory in the state. But, Hegde left 
him stranded in the fourth position. 
Gowda took this well enough 
initially, but soon he got a bit more 
ambitious. 

And a cold war followed. Hegde 
began to dislike Gowda for trying to 


usurp his chair and the latter tried to 
discredit Hegde* s 
personality-oriented politics. And 
the more Hegde tried to sideline him 
saying that Gowda was nothing more 
than the leader of Vokkaliga 
community, Gowda began to openly 
complain that Hegde was not doing 
enough for the people of the state. 

Things came to a boil when 



Devt fiowda (swQiiil froM rigM) and RanmkrlsIiM Hagtfa (•xtrama left) IR a party nMUng: rivals at 

apprehensive, it is not merely Gowda got together with Chandra 

bmause of his innate insecurity. The Shekhar, who had no love lost for 

prime reason is their old rivalry. Yes, Hegde. and began bringing out the 

they are good friends outwardly, but skeletons in Hegde’s closet, 

bitter enemies underneath. And Gowda’s men went to town with the 

neither lets go a chance to debunk the HNMjMMH Revajeetu and Non-Resident Indian 

other in pnvate. HiuuJ||||j||ia|aH^ (NRI) Housing Association land 

Hegde does It with an air of scandals. Hegde retaliated by acting 

sophistication and the ridicule on a complaint filed by the BJPs 

doesn’t sound more hannful than B.D. ShivappaandiMderedaClD 

living room gossip. But Gowda, who inquiiy into allegations of land grab 

belongs to the other end of the social by Gowda's family and relatives, 

spectrum, does it a different way. Their rivalry became so 

Their dislike ofeach other goes acrimonious that Madhu Dandavate 

back to more than a decade of had to come to broker peace between 

political rivalry. When Hegde took the adversaries. Despite such 

over as the chief minister in 198.T, interventions, things Went to the 
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level where Hegde was forced to 
seek a votcK^f^confidence in the 
Assembly. The final straw was die 
telephone-tapping scandal which 
boomeranged on Hegde and led to 
his resignation. 

Gowda finally broke away when 
Hegde and Co decided to merge the 
Janata Party with the Janata Dal. 
Gowda and Chandra Shekhar 
decided to continue to lead the Janata 
Party. Their electoral conflict was in 
1989 when the two parties contested 
against one another only to taste 
defeat since both split the votes from 
the same bank. The Janata Dal ended 
with two seats and Gowda who had 
boasted that Janata Party would 
sweep the polls in the state, won just 
two seats. 

The electoral lesson brought the 
two adversaries together again for 
the 1994 elections, since both 
realised that they had no chance if 
they did not unify. Both buried the 
hatchets and Gowda even hailed 
Hegde as a "national leader". As he 
once said. "Tell me, which other 
leader has initiated a judicial enquiry 
into an allegation against his own son 
other than Hegde?" (In the medical 
seat scandal involving Bharat 
Hegde.) 

Their new-found friendship based 
more on political pragmatism than a 
genuine admiration for each other 
saw Gowda becoming the Dal 
president in the state and Hegde 
donning the father figure role. The 
political gamble paid off with the Dal 
being voted back to power. 

But that not everything was hunky 
doiy was apparent on the day Gowda 
was elected as the chief minister, 
Fearing that the Vokkaliga leader 
might be denied the post, thousands 
of the community people had been 
amassed near the Vidhan Soudha. 

And even though Gowda did get the 
job, a portion of the crowd attacked 
Hegde, threw stones at him and 
damaged his car. 

As one leader says, ^’Hegde was 
extremely upset at % qiisode. And 
he is still se^ng with anger.'' 
Considering this and their rivalry, 
which is sqpposedly in the pa^t, is it 
any wonder that Gowda is so 
suspicious of whatever Hegde says 
or does? ^ 


national level," says a senior leader. 
"What kind of permutation and combina¬ 
tion will take place is going to be the deci¬ 
ding factor." 

And the main factor, in Karnataka, is 
Ramakrishna Hegde. 

For months now, the former chief 
minister, who has a considerable follow^ 
ing in the state and the party, has been 
pushing his idea of forming a coalition 
of centrist parties before the next general 
elections. Apart from whether the idea 
will find acceptance or not, Deve 
Gowda is alarmed by the implications it 
may have for his government. 

If the coalition idea gains approval — 
which is not unlikely as the prospect of a 
hung Parliament increases — each of 
Hegde's move will jeopardise Gowda's 
government. 

Clearly, the coalition plan would 

Nfgite iMi oAiii illscM 

vnWOaamWmlgtnWwO 

agaM thegowiMMei^ 
piafaatiiillagSalsiiat 
iispiiy viHh ilwi ilrta of 
alWta 


need the concurrence of the Congress. 
After the high drama in states like 
Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat and Uttar 
Pradesh, the Congress, which has its 
own share of dissidence, would surely 
stand to gain. And it certainly would not 
miss the opportunity to point out that yet 
another state government, run by an 
Opposition parly, is not stable. 

A Congress leader from Karnataka 
says that the party, which now has a 
new president in D.K. Naiker, is being 
rejuvenated after leaders like Moily and 
Jaffer Sharief "have been sidelined". 
And any trouble within the Dal would 
help their prospects, he says. 

And Hegde, who is no mean adversa¬ 
ry, can help precisely in doing so. 
Although Hegde asks, "Why would I 
want to pull down my own govern¬ 
ment?" many feel that if his coalition 
idea reaches a logical conclusion, many ; 


would support him. Right now, political 
analysts list not less than 40 of (he 116 
Janata Dal MLAs as Hegde campers. 
Along with these 40 MLAs, Hegde can 
woo another 20 fence-sitters to his side. 
Which means that Gowda will be left 
with around 50 MLAs, a number not 
enough to sustain his chief ministership. 

Hegde’s coalition idea has not, so far, 
found many takers within the Janata 
Dal. Ironically, this is not because ofany 
ideological differences but because of 
practical reasons. "The Janata Dal itself 
is a coalition anyway," quips a minister, 
"so why should we have any problems 
with the idea?" 

What he is bothered about is whether 
he will figure in the hierarchy of leaders 
if the coalition comes through. "Ramak¬ 
rishna Hegde will find a place in such a 
coalition," he says matter-of-facily. 
"But where will 1 he? It is, after all, a mat¬ 
ter of survival lor me." Other leaders, 
too, foresee such a problem for 
themselves. 

Everyone realises that whatever the 
result of the next elections, Hegde will 
stand to gain. But there is no way to 
vouch the same for those who may fol¬ 
low him. "Hegde does have a following 
within the Dal," says a leader, "hut his 
followers may feel that they do not stand 
to gain by opting out of the parly and 
may well decide not to go with him. But, 
of course, everything depends on the 
situation before the elections." 

Which is why (he leader thinks that 
whatever Hegde does will initially be 
within the confines of the party. "Hegde 
is very conscious of his image and he 
will not want to he seen as a party 
wrecker. He will certainly not lead the 
revolt against Devc Gowda openly, whe¬ 
ther before or after the elections," he rea¬ 
sons. "In.stead, Hegde will act on the dis¬ 
content among the partymen and come 
in as the saviour." 

Deve Gowda, who has every reason 
to be wary of Hegde* s moves, is now fin¬ 
ding solace in the latter’s recent state¬ 
ment that he would never join the Con- 
gre.ss. "Hasn’t Hegde said that he will 
not leave the Dal?" he asks. "Whatever 
critics may say, the people are happy 
with the performance of my government 
and it will last its term." 

He is, however, in the minority. With 
his ministers confidently predicting that 
rebellion will start soon, Karnataka is 
headed for political turmoil. And Gow¬ 
da’s days as chief minister are clearly 
numbered. • 
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The politics of opportunism topple Mayawati and damage an 

already crippled BJP 


The biggest 
loser is 
Mayawati. 
Offered a 
chanceto go 
down in histoiy 
as the first 
woman Daiitto 
be chief minister 
of an Indian 
state, she 
destroyed it with 
her ambition 
and her greed 


T here was a fitting circuliirily to the end. It had begun with 
opportunism and betrayal. And when the Mayawati-led 
Bahujan Samaj Party (BSP) government fell on 17 October, it 
was a saga of cynicism, opportunism and betrayal all over 
again. 

Just before Mayawati left for Japan in the first week of October, she 
called on Prime Minister Narasimha Rao in New Delhi. The BSP's 
relations with Rao have been ambivalent. The party rails against the 
Congress yet keeps a channel open to the Prime Minister. 

So it came as no great surprise to Narasimha Rao when the Uttar 
Pradesh chief minister— who.se elevation he had dubbed a ‘miracle of 
democracy’ — proposed a deal. First, she wanted to be elected to the 
Legislative Council along with four of her ministers. Then, she would 
terminate the BSP's marriage of convenience with the Bharatiya Janata 
Party (BJP). Next. Narasimha Rao would ask the Governor to appoint 
her caretaker chief minister for six months till fresh elections were held. 

For Mayawati, the deal held out the hope of a degree of independence. 
She had tired, in recent weeks, of the BJP’s criticism of her performance 
and had begun to believe that she would never achieve her full potential 
as the leader of the Dalits as long as she had the saffron brigade tugging 
at her dupatta. It was inevitable that the BJP would topple her at some 
stage before the next Lok Sabha election (probably due in April) at 
which time, it would eat into her base. However, if she continued as 
caretaker chief minister till April, then she had six months to run the 
state her way. 
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Narasimha Rao agreed that the elec¬ 
tion to the council would go ahead but 
was noncommittal on the other details of 
the deal But for Mayawati, that was 
enough 

She exited from the Prime Minister’s 
room a contented woman, convinced 
that she would soon be free ol the BJP 
and that as caretaker CM she could 
show her mentor Kanshi Ram w hich one 
of them had the support base 

I t IS a truism in Indian politics that there 
are no secrets Mayawati counted on a 
civil servant who had also been close to 
Mulayam Singh Yadav to do her dirty 
work for her When she negotiated with 
Rao, the civil servant waited outside 
And when she emerged beaming he 
decided that the time had come to make 
a telephone call 

Within four hours, Murli Manohar 
Joshi, the lormer BJP president and one 
of the leaders who had delended the sup¬ 
port to Ma>awati, knew all the details of 
the chief minister s encounter with Nara- 
simha Rao 

While no BJP leader said anything in 
public, the party changed its attitude to 
Mayawati from that day on The diffe 


rences, already simmering under the sur¬ 
face, now came to the forefront By them¬ 
selves none of these amounted to very 
much But given the background of sus¬ 
picion, each disagreement was another 
nail m the coffin of the BSP-BJP 
understanding 

• Officers were humiliated A minister 
in Allahabad criticised the city SSP and 
the DIG for auctioning thanas and 
indulging m corruption' The two offi¬ 
cers were present at the press conferenc c 
where this charge was made They were 
transferred without an enquiry 

• The crime graph shot up There were 
20,(XX) cases ol sciious crimes in four 
month‘ 154 Dalit women were raped 
There were 4,411 cases of atrocities on 
Dalits and 31 murders a day 

• Those responsible for the Muzaffama 
gar outrage (where workers agitating for 
Uttarakhand were lathi-charged, worn 
en raped and hurt at the instance of 
Mulayam Singh Yadav) weie promoted 
after an enquiry had indicted them This 
particularly angered Dr Joshi who is 
fiom the hills region 



"The DIP’S support to Mayawati has led to an 
erosion of the party’s identity" 

Kalyan Singh lets off some steam on a touchy issue. Finally 


The BJP’s Kalyan Singh ha.\ trad 
a rocky path ever since his 
government was thrown out 
following the demolition of the Bahri 
Masjid in J992 In the immediate 
efiemiath of the demolition, Singh 'i 
stock zoomed as the BJP leadership 
made him a national vice-president 
But when it became clear that the 
demoUtion iv<u not going to do 
anything for the party ’ i popularity 
ratings, Singh and his gang of BJP 
fatriliners had to take a beating His 
tdgecdon to supporting an alliance 
^ widiMt^wati’sBSPwas 
OVetruMAnd it seemed like Kalyan 


jfi* 


Pradesh. 

ill^,tMtgssem to be looking up 
Singh oio/tt. His stand 

''tdtdiJUtdSingh, who 




had sworn not to speak about his 
party ’ s support to the BSP until the 
alliance was owr.finalty broke his 
fout-and-a-half-month-oU silence 
to addres s a press con^fettce to 
announce the end of the dlUance 


Later in an exc lusive interview to 
SvmAY, he spoke about the reasons 
fot the fall-out and spelt out his 
party’s own long-term prospects 
Excerpts 

Sunday; Why dm your party prop 
up the miirarify rqdine of 
Mayawati aim tibea suddenly 
witiidraw su^qport widiln 13d days? 
Kalyan SlB#: Wesuppor{t«d 
Mayawati because our aim was to 
free Uttar Tbadeti) tiDtn 

of Mulayant Singh YsdtiY You 
see, there oouidhave bm nodung 
worse for dtepeofde of this stmt than 
Mul8yiWl*«t%iQJ9iidi eveiy 
mstttudon t^ttsinodrucy was 
attach atm damagedf CcNYUfAicw 
(ouaied 

m ai hite ntt iiinsnd. 
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Just before she 
flew off to Japan in 
the first week of 


Mayawati, we had expected her to 
improve the general state of affaii s 
But, Mayawati turned out to be 
totally disappointing She took 
corruption to its peak while the law 
and order situation detenoiated 

Q: Do you mean to say there was 
no difference between the 
government you had managed to 
oust and the government that had 
come to power vrith your party’s 
support? 

At Absolutely none. Take, for 
instance, corruption, which thrived 
right un^r her nose as it did under 
Mulayam's. Both converted 
transte and p<;«ttions into a 
‘profiNmaking industry’, where all 
posts were virtually put up for 
auction. Both indulged in the 
criminalisation of politics and they 
also encouraged the politicisation ot 
criminals. 

Both Mulayam and Mayawati 
sowed die seeds of division in 
society by spreading the virus of 
casteism solely to serve tlunr 
respective political gains. Both 
blatantly squandered away funds to 


appease a select group of people, 
Both were responsible for 
demoralising the bureaucracy, 
whose senior members were 
humiliated publicly. Both dealt with 
the Uttarakhand issue with equal 
contempt, development reniained 
last on the list of j^oriues (tf both die 
governments. Both took pride in 
publicly displaying their airogance, 
and last but not the least, both 
Mulayam and Mayawati showed 
similai disrespect towards Lxird Ram 
—while one opposed Ayodhya. the 
other went on to oppose mid insult 
Ram htmself. Under the 
circumstances, the time was ripe for 
the B JP to withdraw support and 
snap ties with sudi a paity. 





QiButdimHyoafliiiilE ttm pourty A:1^&JPdmiily$t«i(letogaiis. 
leadership took a lot oftlme to take TcKhqr,diepar^e 


a decision over tnP? 

A; PerhiqM. it would have been bdter 
if they had heard my vdee ewdtor. 
That people at large awre 
really happy about it was proved by 


endless number of calls to 
congimulato us for takiRg die snqk 


viewpoisit is eiystd ctoatt to ihet. 
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FLASHPOINTS 


Conflicts between the BJP 
andtheBSP 

$ 0 (Kt 9ftir she took over as CM of UP. 
Mayawati announced she was going 
to reserve government }obs for 
backward Muslims, asserting that 
this was part of the Mandat 
Commission Report The BJP 
advised her to drop the idea as it 
would violate the Supreme Court 
ruling on the 50 per cent limit on 
reservations 

THE MANAYABNA AT MATHURA: The 

VHP announced that it would do a 
bhoomtpu/aior a Krishna 
Janmabhoo mi temple at a site 

which fell within the 
3 km prohibited area 
around the Mathura 
mosque Mayawati 
said she could not 
allow It The 
situation was saved 
when the whole 
thing was 
discovered to be a 
plot hatched by Rajesh Pilot, 

THEFERIYAR MELA: An ambitious 
plan to honour the father of the 
anti-upper caste Dravtda movement, 
E.V Ramaswamy Naicker (Periyar), 
was drawn up by the BSP and his 
statements on atheism lauded The 
BJP objected to this and opposed a 
plan to instal a statue of Pertyar in 
Lucknow Mayawati agreed to hold 
the function in Delhi But Kanshi 
Ram, who had just returned from 
surgery abroad, announced that the 
MP would not change its plan, The 
Mans to instal a statue was dropped, 
but two tramioads of workers from 
Madras held a me/a at Lucknow The 
BJP had to compromise 

TWIMTARAIISAM AFFAIR: The 

cmp (mmee. A TAOA detainee and 
Mukhtar Ansari, an 
MLA from Qhazipur, demanded and 
got ZiAus security when he was 
retea^ from jail. The BJP 
was furious. Ironicaily, Mayawati 
backed out two days before her 
government feiL 




been particularly pleased 
by Advani’s stewardship 
of the party and both 
were clear that they 
would handle UP on their 
()wn 

In Lucknow, there was 
a new problem When 
Kalyan Singh had been 
appointed chief minister 
in 1991, his bnef had 
been to expand the par¬ 
ty’s ba'^c among the back¬ 
ward classes His govern¬ 
ment was dismissed in 
December 1992 — fol¬ 
lowing the demolition of 
the Babri Masjid — so 
Singh never had a chance 
to prove that his party had 
any appeal outside the 
upper castes But even so, 
he was rigidly against a 
policy of backing the 
BSP He argued that the 
BJP needed to win over 
the BSP’s voters and not 
support another party that 
targeted the backwards 

Pressure from Delhi 
and the desire to see 
Mulayam Singh Yadav 
out of office had led the 
BJP to ignoie Kalyan 
Singh’s objections when 
It decided to support 
Mayawati But, as the 
areas of disagreement bet¬ 
ween the BSP and the 
BJP mounted, it was no 
longer possible to neglect 
Singh’s point of view 

Moreover, the Gujarat 
crisis made the central 
leadership conscious ol the dan 

geis of Ignoring local sentiment Says a 
♦ormci BJP president, 'Kalyan Singh is 
not Vaghela so we did not fear a revolt 
But wc were aware that his ego had been 
hurl and saw no point iii provoking him 
further' 

The BJP was also confused by the 
apparent dichotomy in the statements 
made by Kanshi Ram and Mayawati 
Originally, it had entered into the associ¬ 
ation believing that the BSP president 
and his number one protege spoke with 
one voice But as time went on, it beca¬ 
me deal that the differences were 
growing 

Mayawati made a determined effort 
to cultivate the BJP On Raksha Ban- 
dhan, when Di Joshi went over to see 


her she lied a takhi on him leading Kal- 
laj Mishra, president of the BJP’s UP 
unit, to quip, 'Aren’t you going to tie 
one on me ^ 

Of couise,' retorted Mayawati "1 
will come to your house and tie one" 
Which she did 

But while Mayawati suggested to the 
BJP that she wanted to be friends, she 
also kept holding out the hope of a 
Mayawati-BJP alliance that cut out Kan¬ 
shi Ram Kalyan Singh opposed this and 
BJP leaders concluded that if she was 
ready to throw Kanshi Ram overboard 
the 1 she was not a person who could be 
trusted 

When they heard about the deal with 
Narasimha Rao, all their worst suspic¬ 
ions were confirmed 
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O n 16 October at 12 noon, Kanshi 
Ram met Vajpayee, Ad van i and Dr 
Joshi at Vajpayee’s room in Parliament 
House. The meeting was scheduled to 
review the alliance but began on a note 
of mutual suspicion and hostility. 

Kanshi Ram pulled out a sheaf of clip¬ 
pings about Gujarat and accused the BJP 
of trying to engineer a situation in which 
It could topple the Mayawati govern- 
ment. The BJP retorted by telling him 
that it had heard that Mayawati had done 
a private deal with Narasimha Rao. 
Who, It asked, was betraying who? 

BJP leaders say that Kanshi Ram 
appeared surprised by their account of 
Mayawati’s encounter with Narasimha 
Rao. To their surprise, he made no attem¬ 
pt to defend Mayawati or to argue that 


Neither Muili Manohar 
Joshi nor A.B. Vajpayee has 
been particularly pleased by 
LK.Advanrs (seen here 
with Mayawati) stewardship 
of the party and both were 
clear that they would handle 
the UP problem on their own 


PEACEMAKERS 


MAYAWATI: She tried her best to 
reconcile the conflicting interests of 
her party and the BJP. 

I.K.ADVANI: Throughout the 
four-and-a-half>month tenure of the 
alliance, the BJP president tried to 
play peacemaker. When things 
reached a point of no return, he left it 
to A.B. Vajpayee and Murli Manohar 
Joshi to do as they thought best, 


JAYANT 

MALHOUTRA:The 

BSP MP from 
Bilhourdid his best 
to act as the honest 
broker between the 
BSP and the BJP. 

But even he threw up 
his hands in despair 
when Mayawati 
‘banned’ him. 

SANQH PRIYA GAUTAM: A BJP MP in 

the Rajya Sabha from UP, he was one 
of the most vocal champions of the 
alliance. 


WARMONGERS 


KALYAN SINGH: started making 
noises when he found that Mayawati 
was ignoring him. With 177 MLAs, he 
reasoned, he was the boss. 

KANSHI RAM: Was ill when Mayawati 
became chief minister) so he didn't 
have much to say in the matter. But 
when he returned from his trip 
abroad after surgery, he found her 
enjoying power far too much, 

RAM UKHAN VERMA: The powerful 
Kurmi leader was sworn in along with 
Mayawati but began complaining that 
she was rude and uncooperative. But 
when he saw the BJP was equally 
annoyed with her, Verma began 
sending feelers to the BJP that he 
wouldn’t mind taking her place. 

MUUYAMSHHWYADAV: 

Campaigned relentlessly against the 
'unholy alliance' government of 
Mayawati. Re even tried to incite BSP 
MiAs to revolt against Mayawati.. 
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Mayawati vs the bureaucrats 

The former chief minister had antagonified the 
civil servants of the state 


B iueauorats have never had it so 
bad. During her 136-day rule of 
Uttar Pradesh, Mayawati cracked 
down on the bureaucracy with a 
vengeance never witnessed before. 

She began with transfers and 
postings and ended with suspending 
several senior IAS and IPS officers 
on the flimsiest of pretexts. As many 
as 270 of the 40.5-odd IAS and neaily 
250 of the 310-odd IPS officers 
presently posted in the state were 
shuffled and reshuffled like a pack of 
cards in just over four months. Some 
of them were shifted as many as six 
times in the last 100 days. But what 
really irked the civil servants was the 
arbitrary manner in which Mayawati 
went about suspending and 
humiliating district magistrate.s, SPs 
and DIGS. 

Mayawati’s mentor, BSP 
supremo Kanshi Ram. of course, 
tried to give the impression that he 
was actually packing the 
bureaucracy with Dalit officers. But 
die reality was different. As one 
senitH* IAS officer remarked, "Caste 
tivasn’t the consideration at all— 
anyone who failed to All the chief 
ininist«r’s coffm was a marked 
man." 

Thus, a senior Dalit IAS officer, 
who had been Mayawati’s Man 
Friday during the period that she was 
planning a coup against Mulayain 
Sii^, was sidelined once his 
"utility’' was over. "When tw 
prated, he was suspended for 
"violating service conduct rules". 

Ironicidly enough, the bureaucrats 
whom Mayawati trusted happened to 
be the ones who advised Mulayam 
Sing^ when he was in power. But 
while Muk^«m also took his party 
leaders into confidence and relied on 
their views, Mayawati treated her 
BSPcctileaguesas "infericus" and 
lefta crucial part of the 
^ deetdon-tnaking to her inner circle 
of civil stwants. The result was that a 
handhil of bureaucrats had a jolly 
good time under the BSP regime. 


There was a ray of hope foe 
bureaucrats in UP when Mhmt Prasad 
was recalled ffxmi the Oentre and 
asked to take over as the chioT 
secretary of the state. True, Prasad is 
a Dalit, but he oijoyed the r^putatkm 
of being a fair and uptight tsmeer. 
But their hopes weie bdied udien 
Mata Prasad allowed 
himself to be 
reduced to a "nonenti^r 

Prasad was not even 
consulted over m^jor 
traasfers and postings, 
which is the chief 
secretary’s prerogative. 

Mayawati done todk the 
crucial decisions and 
tl»y were merely 
"communicated" to Mata 
Prasad. As fotnim’ chief 
minister Kalyan Singh 
puts it, "Whd i^oing to 
happen whot the 
ai^intments secretary 
b^mes more powerful 
than the chief secretary 
and the DIO of police 
assumes greater power 
than the directcv-genetal 
of police and die 
secretary to the chief 
minister^becomes 
political adviser, you can 
well imagine." 

But the Anal blow to 
the bureaucracy came 
whejLSurendra Mdhan, 
the state’s ^or-most IAS 
officer, was drifted from the post of 
chairman. Bored of Revempd, to an 
inferior position in Nautitnl'a 
Administrative ’Traittiog Institute. 
Mohan pronmtly aiqpeded befttte tile 
Central Administr^veTtihunal 
which stoyed tim iireisfer oftier. Even 
then, Mayawati did not take 
cognisance of die court oidre. 
Contempt notices weteiasutid lollte. 
chief secretary and otiiete. ll»( hBlItee 
the case came li^ fte hetttini, die 
Mayawati regime frtil,* 


they had been fed an inaccurate story. 

Instead, he said, "It seems as though 
our differences cannot be reconciled. 
Why don’t we just part as friends'^" 

The BJP leaders were surpnsed. "It 
was as though all the fight had gone out 
of him," recalls one of that meeting. "We 
had expected an argument or a negotia¬ 
tion. But he wasn’t interested in saving 
the government." So determined was 
Kanshi Ram on ending the alliance that 
he even said, "Why wait two days*^ Let’s 
do it now." 

What was most significant about the 
episode was that Kanshi Ram did not 
even check back with Mayawati before 
pulling the plug on the government. 


Says Jayant Malhoutra, BSP MP and 
one of Kanshi Ram’s close aides, "Kan¬ 
shi Ramji took the decision entirely on 
his own. Mayawati only found out about 
it much later." 

In Lucknow, the BJP played its cards 
shrewdly. Rather than admit that Kanshi 
Ram had decided to pull out, it made a 
show of consulting its local unit and 
when it withdrew support, it put it about 
that Kalyan Singh’s opposition had led 
to the decision. Thus it turned adversity 
to its advantage and gave Singh’s ego 
the boost it needed to recover from the 
battering of the last few months. 
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In Luckno>^, 

Mulayam Singh Yadav, 
whom Mayawati had 
betrayed and deposed as 
chief minister, was jubil¬ 
ant and abusive. He term¬ 
ed the BJP as a party of 
"liars, cheats, criminals, 
frauds, murderers, woma¬ 
nisers and homosexuals". 

Mulayam’s position 
was simple. He did not 
want to form the govern¬ 
ment but wanted Gover¬ 
nor Motilal Vora to dis¬ 
solve the Assembly. If, 
however, the Assembly 
was not dissolved, then 
he believed that he could 
command a majority in 
the House. Ram Saran 
Das, the chief of the UP 
unitofMulayam’sSamaj- 
wadi Party (SP), claimed 
that "at least 40 BJP 
MLAs are ready to join 
us". That by itself would 
not give the SP, which 
has 127 members, an ove¬ 
rall majoricy in the 
423-mcmbcr House. But 
if you include the 10 



KanshiRam 
(left) did not 
even check back 
with Mayawati 
before pulling the 
plug on the 
gDveranient.$ays 
JayantMalhoutra, 
BSPMP,"Kanshi 
Randi took the 
decision entirely 
on his own. 
Mayawati only 
found out about it 
much later" 


members of the BSP(R) who 
support Mulayam, that would take the 
SP’s tally to 177 or more than the BJP— 
still short of the 212 required for a sim¬ 
ple majority. 

The BJP believed that as the largest 
single party in the House it had the right 
to be asked to form the government. Its 
intention was to project Rajya Sabha 
MP, Sangha Priya Gautam, who is a 
Dalit, as its chief minister-in-waiting. 
As Sunday goes to press, hectic negotia¬ 
tions are in progress in Lucknow. 

Nevertheless, the betting is that 
Governor Motilal Vora will keep the 
Assembly in suspended animation. The 
Congress does not want (he BJP to 
regain a state; nor does it want an Assem¬ 
bly election in UP in the near future. 
Vora will consult with Rao during the 
one week that the Prime Minister is in 
India between foreign trips. But New 
Delhi will probably appoint four advi¬ 
sers to the Goveinor: three of whom will 
be bureaucrats and one will have a politi¬ 
cal background. The idea is to regain 
control over Uttar Pradesh without the 
nuisance of having to contest an election. 

W hat then of Mayawati? And ’ 
indeed, what of the backward 


caste unit that had been forged at the last 
Assembly election? 

The short answer seems to be that any 
unity between Dalit and Yadav is a diffi¬ 
cult proposition. While the rest of India 
may see them as backwards, the truth is 
that it is frequently the Yadavs who 

Mulayam Singh Yadav: 'The BJP is a 
party of liars" 



oppress the Dalits in UP. 

Shorn of any ideological unity, an alli¬ 
ance depends on the personalities of the, 
key players. Mulayam has shown him¬ 
self to be shrewd but hot-headed, while 
Kanshi Ram has come across as unsta¬ 
ble if not irresponsible. This does not 
augur well for a future alliance. 

But the biggest loser is Mayawati. 
Offered a chance to go down in history 
as the first woman Dalit to be chief mini¬ 
ster of an Indian state, she destroyed it 
with her ambition and her greed. Many 
had hoped that even though she became 
chief minister through opportunism and 
betrayal, she would still manage to pull 
off a successful tenu in office. 

Alas, her nature did not change. She 
remained opportunistic to the end, ready 
in some ill thought-out harebrained way 
to betray anybody — even her mentor 
Kanshi Ram—in an effort to gel ahead. 

The history of Indian politics shows 
that it sometimes pays to be unscrupu¬ 
lous. But it never pays to be stupid. 

This is a lesson Mayawati has learnt 
the hard way. • 

ArntinmlnlB with Lou§ 90 
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DOWN BUT NOT OUT 

Former Union railway minister Jaffer Sharieffinds himself 
sidelined. But the logic of minority politics may put him back on 

the fast track 


I t was the mother of all tamashas. 
Of course, Bangloreans took 
things in their stride. In a state 
where even a minor political royal¬ 
ty is received with ostentatious dis¬ 
play of archways and overt signs of 
swagatam, the big banners were a routi¬ 
ne exercise. In a press which daily carr¬ 
ies congratulatory displays for Banglo¬ 
reans going abroad for tourism, the full- 
page advertisements were not unusual. 
Another neta, another tamasha. 

• When, ill his pre-Parliamcnt days, 
Rajiv Gandhi came down at the invita¬ 
tion of the state Youth Congress, the ban¬ 
ners and archways took over the city, 
Bangaloreans responded with the cyni¬ 
cal remark: "The Son rose but did not 
shine!" When Sonia Gandhi went down 
recently accompanying Margaret 
Thatcher on a lecture tour, the former 


British Prime Minister was ignored in 
the banners—they were all for the wife 
of the former Indian PM. But none of 
these was reflected in the headlines the 
next day. 

And so when the supporters of former 
Union minister for railways, C.K. Jaffer 
Sharief, painted the town red with hyste¬ 
rical displays of welcome, Bangloreans 
cynically went about their daily chores, 
weary with the thought of having to 
clean their city again. But while the 
show lasted, it was all tamasha. 

Prayers were offered. People wept. 
Bangalore’s eminent son was back safe¬ 
ly. Thanks be to that great railway engi¬ 
ne driver in the sky! 

Political pundits who watched silent¬ 
ly from the sidelines, could not stop smi¬ 
ling. What was all this fuss about? With 
aconsiderable percentage of Prime Mini¬ 


ster Narasimha Rao’s Cabinet having 
successfully survived heart surgery — 
including the PM himself and his mave¬ 
rick junior colleague Rajesh Pilot — 
was Jaffer Sharief s projected "near 
brush with death" likely to avert the 
inevitable? 

In the end, the cat and mouse game 
that Sharief had been playing with his 
boss for so many months ended so 
abruptly that even the railway band wait¬ 
ing at the capital’s Palam Aiiport didn’t 
get time to play a farewell tune. 

His supporters assure you that this is a 
temporary setback. Because, the PM 
went over to his house personally to reas¬ 
sure him of great things to come in the 
future. That he will get his railway mini¬ 
stry back when his health improves. 
That he will get a prestigious general 
secretaryship of the AlCC — which in 
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an election year is a political (if not finan¬ 
cial) goldmine. 

The truth is that Jaffer Sharief is in a 
state of limbo. At one stage, when he 
could have become the chief minister of 
Karnataka, he assiduously avoided 
Bangalore because dissidence within 
the Congress had reached an irreconcila¬ 
ble high. That option is now temporarily 
closed for him as the Congress is out of 
power in the state. When he could have 
become the president of the state 
Pradesh Congress Committee (PCC) he 
refused it, because he felt that it would 
mean political oblivion at the Centre. 
That option is also cIo.sed now. 

When he was offered general secreta¬ 
ryship of the AICC, he less than politely 
declined, offering the convulated ration¬ 
ale that the Muslims of India would 
desert the Congress if he was no longer 
the railway minister. That option, too, 
has been temporarily derailed after the 
last reshuffle, which saw a high influx of 
Muslims to counterbalance his exit. 

But while it lasted — 
and perhaps this is still 
not the end — Jaffer Sha¬ 
rief has far exceeded the 
expectations set for this 
small-time Congress wor¬ 
ker from Challakere in 
Karnataka’s Chitradurga 
district. 


split of 1971 came, Sharief already had a 
direct pipeline to Mrs Indira Gandhi. Sto¬ 
ries have done the rounds about how Sha¬ 
rief — variously remembered as joota 
carrier for Devraj Urs and a general dog¬ 
sbody in the Congress office — ran 
away with the party files and secretly 
conveyed them to Mrs Gandhi. Political 
pundits who were around at that time, 
however, say that these are unchtiritable 
and exaggerated versions of the truth. 

Whatever the truth, Mrs Gandhi gave 
Sharief a ticket to contest the Lok Sabha 
election from Kanakpura, the constituen¬ 
cy represented by Nijalingappa’s then 
powerful son-in-law, Rajshekhar. To 
Shariefs good fortune, Indira’s Con¬ 
gress picked up ail the 28 Lok Sabha 
seats from Kamayak. Sharief, literally, 
had his ticket to the big time. 


I 


S harief was just a 
hanger-on at the Con¬ 
gress office at a time 
when S- Nijalingappa 
was leading the party. 

And only came into his 
own when the late 
Mohammad Ah was appointed trans¬ 
port minister under Nij^ingappa. As a 
constant shadow of Ali, Shariefs stock 
(literally and figuratively) started to 
grow. 

Shariefs forte lies in Ins ability to be 
different things to different people and 
to be everywhere and yet nowhere when 
the heat is too high. To those in Delhi’s 
corridors of power, he is a national 
Muslim neta, but with a special hold on 
the minority politics of the south. 
Indeed, when he was the AICC general 
secretary in charge of Uttar Pradesh (and 
Maharashtra), people in Lucknow said 
he was always in Bangalore. And yet in 
his home state, he is accused of being 
more of a Dilliwallah than a Kannadiga. 

His ability to keep a foothold in both 
Delhi and Bangalore was cultivated ear¬ 
ly in his career, so that when the great 


Jaffer 
Shariefs 
forte lies in 
his ability to 
be different 
things to 
different 
people and to 
be 

everywhere 
and yet 
nowhere 


n Delhi, he came into contact with Mrs 
Gandhi’s then right-hand man Yash- 
pal Kapoor. Muslim representation 
within the Congress then 
being minimal, Sharief 
started to take on that 
mantle. 

In terms of administra¬ 
tive experience, Shariefs 
exposure hasn’t been 
much. He started as mini¬ 
ster of state for railways 
under A.B.A. Ghani 
Khan Chowdhury and 
ended as a full-fledged 
Cabinet minister. 

For a man, who has 
been in the driving seat of 
such a high-finance mini¬ 
stry — with its 
own impressive budget — 

Sharief has been amazingly adroit at 
avoiding any mention of scandal. But 
when the focus did gel on him, even 
legal clearances did not totally end the 
disquiet. 

Did he or didn’t he take kickbacks in 
the controversial Asea Brown Bovari 
(ABB) deal? This deal involved Rs 6(X) 
crore worth of contracts for 6,(XK) HP 
diesel engines, and the allegation was 
that all was not well in the award of con¬ 
tract to the ABB. However, the disquiet 
on the issue was enough for a Parliamen¬ 
tary Committee to be set up to look into 
the issue. 

Again, did he or didn’t he take kick- 
backs in the wagon contract deal? Here 
the allegation was that the railway mini¬ 
stry, under Sharief, had allowed a discri¬ 
minatory price structure between the 


THE TWO SIDES 
OF JAFFER 
SHARIEF 



■ He has the ability to please 
eveiybody and wriggle out of 
difficult situations. 


■ The Congress considers him to 
be a national Muslim rwtavMh a 



special hold on the minority 
politics of the south. 


M He has been at the forefront of 
every significant movement for 
minority welfare—he mobilised 
opinion against the Shah Bano 
judgement and criticised the 
destruction of the Babri Masjid. 


Weaknesses 

■ Sharief has very little 
administrative experience. 


■ The railway ministry under him 
has been dogged by scandals and 
controversies. The ministry is 



sdieg^l to have received 
kicldMChs in the ABB lot^motive 
and railway wagon contract deals. 


■ In Karnataka, his fami^ has 
been accused of being involved in 
cases of land grabbing. 

- ^^ - 
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established and non-established wagon 
manufacturers. Though, again, the 
Delhi High Court upheld the lagality of 
the decision, the controversy persisted 
because of the ambivalent nature of the 
Parliamentary Committee report. 

In his own state, allegations against 
Sharief have been of a different nature 


“-all ol them involving the acquisition 
of land The most famous case involved 
allegations of land grab — not by Sha- 
!if‘f himself but by close members of his 
family. 

The scandal fust suilaced when Sha- 
ricf, at a public meeting in Doballapur, 
made a pointed dig at Congress dissi¬ 
dents against the then chief minister Vee- 
rappa Moily. The very next day, 28 
MLAs submitted a memorandum to 
Moily's then revenue minister — and 
chief among the dissidents — Rajshek- 
har Murthy. The memo documented a 
string t)f cases of land-grab in and 
around Bangalore by members ol Sha- 
riefs " family. The amount allegedly 
involved: Rs I ) crore. 

Meanwhile, in the Assembly elec¬ 
tions, the Congress lost all the eight 
Assembly seats in Sharief s current Lok 
Sabha constituency of Bangalore North 
And the news is that Jaffer Sharief is try¬ 


ing to change his constituency — to 
return to his home district of 
Chitradurga. 

I n this background, what is the verdict? 

The final derailment of all political 
plans? Though there is little weight in 
Shariefs claim that Muslims will boy¬ 


cott the Congress if he is sacked from the 
railway ministry, it is still a fact that his 
ousler has been viewed suspiciously. 
Though the uncharitable allege that Sha¬ 
rief has only remembered his communi¬ 
ty at times of personal strife — this rec¬ 
ent threat to his own job being an exam¬ 
ple — the fact also remains that Sharief 
has willy-nilly also been at the forefront 
of every significant protest for minority 
welfare. 

When the Rajiv Gandhi administia- 
tion fumbled over the controversial 
Shah Bano judgement, giving mainten¬ 
ance to divorced Muslim women, Sha¬ 
rief openly mobilised opinion against 
the judgement. When the Muslim Wom¬ 
en (Maintenance on Divorce) Bill went 
through Parliament and Congress' knee- 
jerk reaction was to allow the opening of 
the gates of the Babri Masjid, Sharief 
openly expressed his disquiet. 

Again, on 6 December, 1992, when 


the Babri Masjid was brought down, 
Sharief threatened to resign, if amends 
were not made. And more recently, it 
was Sharief who spearheaded the pressu¬ 
re group that pinned the Rao govern¬ 
ment down to a commitment to do away 
with the Terrorist and Disruptive Activi¬ 
ties (Prevention) Act (TADA). 

Th^ fact also remains 
that minus Sharief, Rao’s 
Cabinet now only has 
A.R. Antulay and Ghu- 
lam Nabi Azad, both of 
whom represent Maha¬ 
rashtra. In the second line 
of ministers of state, Mes¬ 
srs. Salman Khurshid and 
Syed Sibte Razi (UP), 
Aslam Sher Khan (MP) 
and Ayub Khan 
(Rajasthan) are all from 
the north Only P.M. 
Sayeed (Lakshadweep) is 
from the south — but 
from a territory insignific¬ 
ant enough to have any 
polircal influence. 

Though Muslims of 
the south, because of 
higher education levels, 
tend to be less prone to 
mass hysteria, it is these 
very education levels and 
strong line-ups of leader¬ 
ship within the communi- 
^ ly that may cause the pro- 
§ blcm — raising questions 
S about substance rather 
% than numbers within the 
> ministry. 

In Karnataka apd other major states ol 
the south where Muslims have a presen¬ 
ce, the simple fact is that Muslims have 
begun to realise that the Janata Dal sym¬ 
bolised by V.P. vSingh at the Centre is 
not the same as the Janata Dai, deep- 
rooted in the feudal culture of upper- 
class politics. At the ground level, the 
Janata Dal leaders and MLAs are known 
to be feudal lords, with no significant 
records of interest in minority welfare. 
Indeed, in chief minister Deve Gowda’s 
own constituency of Ramnagaram, seve¬ 
ral complaints of harrassment of 
Muslims by Janata Dal workers have hit 
the headlines. 

In the absence of any other significant 
Muslim presence on the scene — at 
least, in Karnataka — Shariefs place in 
the state’s politics is more than assured. 
And from there the inevitable leap back 
to the Centre. • 
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Benazir Bhutto 
(above): she closed 
down the 

Consulate^eneral of 
India In Karachi as a 
desperate ploy to 
discredit the MQM. 
Karachi has virtually 
not known even 24 
hours of peace since 
then. The city Is 
burning—and this Is 
Benazir’s real enemy 


A SOLUTION TO 

KARACHI 

Can Benazir do a Rajiv Gandhi? 


In facing down an 
attempted coup by 
the army, Benazir 
Bhutto has emerg¬ 
ed as the first head 
of government in 
Pakistan’s history 
to have thwarted 
Pakistan’s armed 
forces; she has also 
emerged as the one leader capable of tak¬ 
ing on Pakistan’s biggest political party 
— the Pakistan Army. True, it was not 
the army as such but a small cabal that 
was planning her overthrow, and true 
too that it was probably another cabal in 
the same army that lipped her off, and, 
moreover, true further that this coup was 
not in the traditions of Pakistan — 


where chiefs of army staff betray their 
titular masters — but more in the 
traditions of the Middle-East — where 
colonels on white chargers bring off the 
revolution; nevertheless, all said and 
done, shahash Benazir! 

Yet, I cannot help the uncharitable 
thought that Benazir has triumphed over 
her false enemies. Her real enemy is 
within. It is Karachi burning. 

Although Pakistan is but next door to 
us, and weighs disproportionately in our 
foreign and defence policies (and even 
more disproportionately in our internal 
security and secularism concerns), few 
are the Indians who have an instinctive 
empathy for domestic developments in 
Pakistan — so distanced have we beco¬ 
me, a half-century after Partition, from 


our distant neighbour. 

Yet, ask yourself how we would feel 
if, say, the Bombay riots of January 
1993 had lasted not a few days but for all 
of the Ia.st three years, and you will get 
an inkling of the trauma Pakistan has 
been going through and is still caught in, 
with not the least little light shining at 
the end of even the longest tunnel. 

What is the problem? And is there a 
way out? 

THE PROBLEM of Kariichi is a para¬ 
digm of the problem of Pakistan. 
However, fissiparous the Indian state 
has seemed since 1947, the nationhood 
of India has seldom been under serious 
challenge. The Indian nation exists as a 
great big fact of life because it predated 
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by several millennia the political conve¬ 
nience of a state called the Union of 
India. Pakistan, on the other hand, 
achieved statehood long before it attain¬ 
ed nationhood. Pakistanis are united 
over one proposition — that the essence 
of being a Pakistani is not being an Indi¬ 
an. Beyond that, the problem of what 
does it mean to be a Pakistani — and the 
related question of why must one be a 
Pakistani—rears its unanswerable head. 

A readymade opportunity, one would 
have imagined, for an Indian with a 
realpolitik line and hook to fish in troubl¬ 
ed waters. Unfortunately for our hawks, 
their hostility to Pakistan, as a state and 
as a nation, has rendered 
India hors de combat — 
that is, pushed us off the 
battlefield in the Battle 
for Karachi. 

The Mohajir of 
Karachi arc the only seg¬ 
ment of the Indian diaspo¬ 
ra for whom we can nei¬ 
ther give concrete cont¬ 
ent to our sympathy nor 
from whom we can 
expect any call for suc¬ 
cour. When it comes* to 
Indians under siege in 
Fiji, or apartheid in erst¬ 
while South Africa, or 
the problems faced by the 
Indian community in 
Fast Africa or the West 
Indies, or the role of Indi¬ 
ans in Mauritius, or of the 
Indian Americans in the 
US, or of their counter¬ 
parts in the United King¬ 
dom, or, in recent years, 
most dramatically of the 
Tamils in Sri Lanka, the 
Union of India springs to 
the forefront of their 
defence—and is generally conceded by 
the international community as having a 
legitimate say in the matter. 

The one place in the world where we 
do not appear to have in any way legiti¬ 
mised our concerns — even in the eyes 
of the victims — is in the province of 
Sind which is now home to millions of 
Pakistanis of Indian origin. 

IT FOLLOWS that there is no purchase 
for India in stirring the witches’ brew in 
Karachi. Any Indian hand perceived in 
the disturbances would be the best way 
of discrediting those causing the distur¬ 
bances; hence, to demonstrate an Indian 
hand would be the quickest route to quel¬ 


ling the disturbances. That is why Bena¬ 
zir closed the Consulate-General of 
India in Karachi. It was a desperate ploy 
to discredit the MQM (Mohajir Qaumi 
Movement). 

It backfired: Karachi has virtually not 
known even 24 hours of peace and quiet 
since our Post was shut down many 
moons ago. What keeps the MQM at the 
barricades, with the support of the over¬ 
whelming majority of Karachiwallahs 
of Indian origin, is the widespread know¬ 
ledge and belief that this is an internal 
problem of Pakistan, brought upon their 
heads not by some foreign agency but by 
Pakistan’s continuing failure to define 



GNLF supremo Subash 
Ghisingh (left) had advocated 
a violence-prone extremism 
for the partitioning of West 
Bengal for the creation of a 
new state of Goildialand. This 
demand for justice had been 
tenned for Jyoti Basu’s West 
Bengal as “anti-national" 


itself as a nation. 

The Indian nation exists — and has 
survived as a nation for thousands of 
years — because it is based on the quin¬ 
tessential Indian principle of unity in 
diversity. We can each of us be our¬ 
selves and yet be something larger—cal¬ 
led "Indian”; indeed, we can be Indian 
only because that does not stand in the 
way of our asserting, cherishing and cele¬ 
brating our particular identity as Hindus 
or Muslims, Tamils or Bengalis, dhoti- 
wallahs or lungiwallahs. 

In contradistinction, Pakistan’s claim 
l(} nationhood is based uniquely — and 
assertively — on an exclusivist religious 
— basis. Ironical¬ 

ly, it was created not by 
the Muslims in the 
Muslim-majority provin¬ 
ces of British India where 
Pakistan came into being, 
but by the British- 
patronised "leadership" 
(mostly zamindars and 
suchlike) of the Muslims 
of the Muslim-minority 
provinces — the breed 
from whom the beleague¬ 
red Mohajir of today’s 
Karachi germinated. 
I'hey haemorrhaged 
from India to Pakistan in 
their millions as "Hajis" 
(from which comes the 
Arabic plural "Mohajir") 
in what they perceived to 
be a replaying of the Pro¬ 
phet’s journey from 
Mecca of the Dar- 
ul-Harb to Medina of the 
Dar-ul-Uloom. 

AND FOR the first 11 
years or so of Pakistan, 
their wildest dreams and 
hopes were satiated. They gained power 
and'wealth from Pakistan on a scale and 
in a time-frame they could never have 
attained by staying back in India. Being 
educationan> and otherwise streets 
ahead of the Sindhis, Baluch and 
Pathans, they quickly established their 
dominance over Pakistan, the only chal¬ 
lenge coniing from an increasingly res¬ 
tive West Punjab that had been under the 
illusion that it was they who had absorb¬ 
ed the Gujarati Jinnah’s movement, not 
the other way round! 

General (later. Field Marshal) Ayub 
Khan’s coup of 1958 put the quietus to 
the Mohajir dream of capturing Pakistan 
in the name of Islam The decline of the 
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Mohajir from dominant element to hunt¬ 
ed minority between Ayub Khan and 
Zia-ul-Haq is one of the saddest and 
most piquant stories of the post- 
Partition era. 

Pakistan was most emphatically not 
the creation of the Muslims of the areas 
in which Pakistan was created. Bengal 
returned Fazl-ul-Haque of the Krishak 
Proja Party as chief minister in the elec¬ 
tions of 1945-46; Punjab returned Khizr 
Hayat Khan of the Unionists; the Fron¬ 
tier plumped for Badshah Khan’s Con¬ 
gress; Baluchistan was denied a vote. 

Only Sind — which had backed the 
Congress-supported Allah Bux Soomro 


that part of India that was not partition¬ 
ed: i.e., the Mohajir of Karachi, who had 
no compunctions about leaving behind 
to trie tender mercies of "Hindu" India 
the poor, the illiterate, the deprived mill¬ 
ions of their Muslim brethren. About 
two million Muslim carpetbaggers 
(describing themselves — fatuously — 
as "Mohajir") arrived up in Sind bet¬ 
ween 1947 and 1949 and, within those 
two years, completely robbed every city 
of Sind — Karachi, Hyderabad, Sukkur, 
Shikarpur, even Jacobabad — of its Sin- 
dhi character. 

They arrogantly refused to learn any 
Sindhi, claiming that Urdu was the 


language of Islam, a claim that infuriates 
the Sindhi since the Sindhi language is 
written in the Arabic script (the script of 
the Holy Koran) while Urdu is based on 
the Persian script, which was as foreign 
to the Holy Prophet (Peace Be Upon 
Him!) as Tamil or Telugu. What was 
worse, the immigrant Mohajir used his 
superior economic clout and political 
power to completely marginalise the 
indigenous Sindhi in his own Sind. 

It was in the two decades from the adv¬ 
ent of Ayub (1958) to the advent of Zia- 
ul-Haq (1977) that the Mohajir was 
delivered his comeuppance — not by 
the Sindhi (who, despite the Sindhi Bhut- 



in 1937 (assassinated in 1943 for his 
pains) — voted for the Muslim League 
in 1945-46; the victor, Ayub Khuhro, 
told me quite frankly in 1980 that he had 
rigged the result in collaboration with 
the British ICS officers of Karachi; and 
G.M. Syed, the most articulate propon¬ 
ent of Pakistan was to emerge within 
two years as the most articulate oppon¬ 
ent of Pakistan, spending nearly 40 of 
the next 50 years in incarceration for 
publicly regretting having moved the 
first "Pakistan Resolution" in any pro¬ 
vincial legislature. He died in his ninet¬ 
ies a few weeks ago. 

NO, PAKISTAN was entirely the artifi¬ 
cial invention of the Muslim "leaders" of 


Ayub Khan’s coup of 1958 put 
the quietus to the Mohajir 
dream of capturing Pakistan. 
The deciine of the Mohajir 
from being the dominant 
element to hunted minority 
between Ayub Khan (above 
left) and 2a*ui<Haq is one of 
the saddest stories of the 
post'Partitionera 


to’s rise to eminence, continued to 
remain totally marginalised in his own 
home) but by West Punjab in collabora¬ 
tion with Pakistan’s virtually Punjabi- 
Pathan army. The Partition of Pakistan 
in 1971 was the last twist of the knife in 
the Mohajir’s soul: it robbed him of his 
(always bogus) rationale for uprooting 
himself from India to move as a "Haji" 
(ha! ha!) to Sind. 

By the time I reached Karachi in 
December 1978, the plight of the Moha¬ 
jir was pathetic: rootless, alienated, bla¬ 
tantly discriminated against, and virtual¬ 
ly under siege in Fortress Karachi, the 
post-Partition generation of Mohajir 
were paying for the sins of their fathers; 
and each of the original "Hajis" as were i 
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Still alive were beating their breasts in 
woe and talking — bizarrely — of the 
glories of Bans Bareilly and Amroha! 

IN MY period in Karachi (1978-82), the 
palpable Mohajir anger was an impotent 
anger — for three reasons One, there 
was for the Mohajir no going back on the 
"Haj” which he and his immediate fore¬ 
fathers had undertaken in 1947-49. 
Two, the Mohajir anger was subsumed 
in the general anger of the people at Zia- 
ul-Hatj's usurpation of democracy. 

And, third—above all—was the abs¬ 
ence of any political platform for the arti¬ 
culation of Mohajir anger, despite 
Karachi having defeated Bhutto's candi¬ 
dates in seven out of nine constituencies 
in the 1977 elections and having then 
brought down the Bhutto government 
by relentless Mohajir demonstrations in 


Rajiv Gandlii had found the 
"middle way" of an 
Autonomous District Council 
for the Daijeeling Hills, 
forestalling the break-up of 
either West Bengal or India, 
while giving the Cknidias a real 
share in the deteimination of 
their destiny. That is the 
obvious example for Benazir 
to follow in Karachi 


Karachi's l^lukhet Chowk, the 
"Stalingrad", as they proudly proclai¬ 
med, of the Mohajir movement. 

That political platform was supplied a 
few years after I left Karachi by an NRP 
(non-resident Pakistani!) Altaf Hussain 
and his MQM. Karachi today is an 
impregnable MQM oasis in the desert 
sands of Pakistan’s PPP/PML polity. 
Neither can the MQM spread beyond 
Karachi and Sind's other urban agglome¬ 
rations, nor can the PPP/PML ever 
breach the MQM bastions in urban Sind. 

Faced with a similar situation in the 
Darjeeling Hills, Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi rejected both Subash Ghi- 
singh’s violence-prone extremism for 
the partitioning of West Bengal for the 
creation ot a new state of Gorkhaland 
(the exact parallel of the MQM’s 
Karachi demand) as well as the blinker¬ 
ed chauvinistic crackdown of Jyoti 
Basu’s West Bengal which termed Ghi- 
singh’s demand for justice as "anti¬ 
national" (the exact parallel to the PPP/P- 
ML/Pak Army’s response to the MQM). 

Rajiv Gandhi found, instead, the 
"middle way" of an Autonomous Dis¬ 
trict Council for the Darjeeling Hills, 
forestalling the break-up of either West 
Bengal or India, while giving the Gork- 
has a real share in the determination of 
their destiny. 

IT IS the obvious example for Bena/jr to 
follow in Karachi. But she cannot — 
because the nationhood of Pakistan is 
founded on the denial of the primordial 
principle of unity in diversity. Since reli¬ 
gion is held to be the raison d'etre of 
Pakistan, and since virtually all Pakista¬ 
nis profess the same religion, consolidat¬ 
ing the unitary nature of the Pakistani 
state has become the religious duty of all 
sections of the Pakistani leadership, wha¬ 
tever their other differences. 

If Karachi is burning, and the fire can¬ 
not be put out. that is because Pakistan is 
paying the price for the atavistic equa¬ 
tion of religion with nationhood which 
lay at the root of the Two-Nation Theory. 

There is no need for our Hindu com- 
munalists (read the sangh parivar and 
its political organs, the BJP and their 
sisters-in-sin, the Shiv Sena) to gloat 
over the plight of the Mohajir. For, the 
real lesson which Karachi has to teach 
India is that Pakistan’s fate will overtake 
Bharat Mata if Bharat Mata is ever over¬ 
taken by "Hindutva". • 

(The views expressed in this cofumn are those of a friend of 
the Mohajir and a fnend of the Pakistanis, a patriotic Indian 
whose only foe is the enemies of subcontlnental 
seculansm') 
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Blind ambitibn 


Rajesh Pilot doesn 7 need to he so pushy 


A mbition is not a bad thing in politics. But curs¬ 
ed is the Indian politician who makes itK) blat¬ 
ant a show of it. Compare and contrast Niira- 
simha Rao and Sharad Pawar. In 19^1, after 
Rajiv Gandhi was assassinated, both longed 
to be Prime Minister, Pawar launched an open campaign, 
spent money, organised dinners and made no secret of his 
intentions. Rao, on the other hand, kept saying that he had 
no interest in the job and would accept it only if the country 
wanted him to. 

Of the two, it was Rao whose motives were more sus¬ 
pect. He had refused to contest the 1991 election pleading 
ill-hcalth and had repeatedly declared that he was ready for 
the quiet life But once the prime ministership became 
vacant, he staged a miraculous recovery and forgot that he 
had ever said that he could not take the strain of high office. 

And yet, it was Rao who was seen as the older statesman 
ready to shoulder an onerous responsibility while Pawar 
was portrayed as a greedy, power-hungry vulgctnan. 

The lessons of this episode have clearly been lost on 
Rajesh Pilot. Almost from the moment he was sworn in. 
Pilot has acted like a man in a tearing hurry. While he was 
telecommunications minister, he spent his time flying 
around the country trying to do the home minister’s job. 
When he was finally made minister of slate m the home 
ministry, he wasted no time in telling the world that S.B. 
Chavan, his Cabinet minister, was a prize idiot. 

Such candour is rare within any ministry but when a 
junior minister openly abu.scs his .senior in the same depart¬ 
ment, then the line between bluntness and indiscipline gets 
very blurred indeed, , 

Moreover, Pilot was never shy to visit a crisis-zone if a 
photo-opportunity was available. Bach day he would turn 
up in some new area, stepping off a government aircraft, 
ready to solve any dispute that may have arisen. Journal¬ 
ists were often taken along and Doordarshan news would 
feature the minister every evening. 

There was a design behind all this. Pilot is older than he 
looks in his photographs (he is 50) and knows that he has to 
stake his claim as the head of the next general ion (Sharad 
Pawar’s generation) of leaders now. Hence the high public 
profile and the spots with Chavan which kept him in the 
news. 

THE PROBLEM with all this was that Indians don’t like 
pushy leaders. We were taken m by V.P. Singh when he 
said he would never accept the job of Prime Minister and 
ignored the trick that Devi Lai and he played on Chandra 
Shekhar because we refused to accept that he had any ambi¬ 
tion. On the other hand, Chandra Shekhar still hasn’t been 
forgiven for staking his claim to the prime ministership. 
But Pilot did nothing but push, pu.sh and push again. He 


thought that his style suggested vigour, youthfulness and 
dynamism. His bos.s believed that it demonstrated a gree¬ 
dy, grasping streak. And unfortunately for Pilot, nearly 
every one of his colleagues agreed with Rao. 

The generation that Pilot wants to lead is not short of 
talent. Sharad Pawar is the obvious big boy on the block 
but there are others. Madhavrao Scindia has managed the 
Rao-like feat of acting as though he is without ambition 
while remaining firmly in the race. The emerging duo of 
Kamal Nath and Digvijay Singh has made vital contacts at 
all levels of the party. And so on. 

But — at least after Pawar goofed up in 1991 — none of 
these persons has been as nakedly thrusting as Pilot. Most 
have recognised that the way to the top is either through 
competence or through building up support bases. Only 
Pilot refused to display the requisite patience. He believed, 
somehow, that the newspapers could make him Prime 
Minister. 

In the process, he antagonised most of his colleagues. 
Hach time a journalist writes a Battering article about Pilot, 
he is greeted with sneers by other ministers. "How many 
supporters does this man have?" they ask. "If he is a Prime 
Minister in the making, then why couldn’t he get his wife 
elected?" And so on. 

Many of these jibes are cruel and unfair But they demon¬ 
strate quite how much Pilot’s own colleagues resent his 
public profile. 

THE IRONY in all this is that shorn of the thrusting streak. 
Pilot is, in fact, an impressive politician. We may laugh at 
his propensity to fiy off to every crisi.s-/one hut, equally, 
few can deny that he has frequently risked his life. 

Moreover, his criticisms of vS.B. Chavan, though crude 
and unnecessary, were not without foundation. The home 
ministry is in a mess. Chavan simply does not have it m 
him to act decisively. And during his tenure there, Pilot 
was frequently the only man who made things happen. 

As a politician, he has the common touch in a way that 
most of his colleagues do not. Pul him in front of a crowd 
and he manages to become one of them and simultaneous¬ 
ly hold himself above. The crowd-pleasing ability is com¬ 
bined with a certain honesty. Yes, he takes money for elec¬ 
tions but he d(x;s not accept bribes to get people’s work 
done. 

Perhaps Pilot’s problem is that he docs not recognise his 
own strengths. He docs not need to be so aggressively 
thrusting. He fails to realise that it is often better to he effi¬ 
cient than to be visible. 

If he does want to become Prime Minister — and, by 
God, he d(x:s! — then he needs to learn f rom Rao. This is a 
ctHintry that frowns on blind ambition. 

Indians prefer bland ambition. • 
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A FATHER’S STORY 

Sunil Dutt: scenes from a life 


M ost fathers have one 
memory that, for them, 
epitomises the charac¬ 
ter of their sons. In 
Sunil Dutt's case, it 
dates back to a weekend when Sanjay 
was ten. Sunil, Nargis and Namrata had 
gone to Delhi where Sanjay had joined 
them from the Lawrence School in 
Sanawar, where he was studying. 

younger than Sanjay and in 
awe of herplder brother, had made out a 
list of riddles to ask him. One concerned 
a family of cats who vyent off to sea on a 
boat. "There was a iibltmmy cal," said 
Namrata, "and then there were three lit¬ 
tle kittens. Suddenly, a big wave came 
and the boat tilted ,io its side. The 
mummy cat jumped overboard. Why 
did the three little kittens jump in after 
her?" 


Sanjay didn’t need to think that one 
out. "Because they didn’t want to live 
without their mother," he answered in 
all seriousness. 

"No, silly," said Namrata, "it was 
because they were copy cals!" 

The children continued with the rid¬ 
dles but Sunil Dull had noted the intensi¬ 
ty of Sanjay’s response. Later, he discus¬ 
sed it with his wife. Clearly, their son 
was the most sensitive of their offspring. 

"Looking back," says Sunil Dutt now, 
"1 wonder why we did not pay more 
attention to his sensitivity when he was 
young. It was not that we didn’t notice it 
or try and discourage it." 

It would have been hard not to have 
noticed that Sanjay was impulsive and 
wildly generous. 

Sunil remembers a lime even before 
Sanjay went up to Sanawar, when he 


was at Cathedral School. As often as 
they could, his parents would drive to 
Bombay’s Fort area, where Cathedral is 
located, pick him up, stop at Nariman 
Point (before the reclamations), buy him 
a bottle of masala milk and then drive 
home to the suburb of Bandra. 

On one occasion, a crowd gathered 
around the Dutt limousine as urchins 
gaped, pointed and whispered, "Sunil 
Dutt! Dekho Nargis!" Finally, the Dutts, 
tired of being stared at, shooed the 
urchins away and drove off, telling San¬ 
jay that he could finish his milk on the 
drive home. 

He sat sullenly for the next few 
minutes, refusing to either say a word or 
to even sip at his drink. A perturbed Nar¬ 
gis asked what the matter was and as the 
car reached Chowpatly, prised the 
answer out of him. 
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Sanjay Dutt Just after his 
release (above) and with father 
Sunil Dutt (right) 


"Why did you shoui at those boys?" 
he asked. 

The Dutts were exasperated. "We did¬ 
n’t shout at them," they explained. "We 
only told them not to stare at us." 

"No," said Sanjay, "you shouted at 
them. Now, 1 don’t want to drink my 
milk." 

Nargis had the good sense to ask tlie 
driver to turn the car around. The family 
headed back to Nariman Point, where 
the Dutts bought each urchin a bottle of 
masala milk while Sanjay beamed. On 
the way home, he was unusually happy, 
his mood transformed by the impulsive 
generosity of the gesture. 

"People will say that I’m being charit¬ 
able in retrospect or only remembering 
good things,” says Sunil Dutt, "but I 
know this boy. I know what he is capa¬ 
ble of. And 1 know what he is not capa¬ 
ble of. He is incapable of doing any 
harm to anybody — except perhaps to 
himself." 

Dutt remembers another incident 
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when Sanjay was eight and the family 
had gone out for dinner during a Delhi 
winter. 

"My wife was always very particular 
that our children should be smartly dress¬ 
ed and so she had got a very smart jacket 
tailored for Sanju," he recalls. "As we 
were going inside for dinner, we spotted 
a group of street children huddled toge¬ 
ther for warmth under a blanket. 

"At dinner, Sanjay became his moody 
self again but by this time, we knew him 
well enough to guess what the matter 
was. My wife asked him why he was not 
eating and he whispered in her ear: ‘Can 
I give those children my jacket?’ Mrs 
Dutt was naturally annoyed that he 
would want to give away a new jacket 
she had just got made for him but we 
knew what Sanju was like. My wife help¬ 
ed him take his jacket off, wrapped him 
in her shawl and sent him out of the 
restaurant to hand over the jacket. That 
one gesture made him happier than any 
new jacket or fancy dinner could have." 

I t is easy, in these affectionate recollec¬ 
tions to recognise the Sanjay Dutt we 
know: the impulsive star who will give 
his expensive five-star lunch packet to a 


spot boy and confiscate his cracked tum¬ 
bler of milky studio tea in return; the 
big-time hero who will suddenly turn up 
at the wedding of some lighting assistant 
he hardly knows, thrill the guests by 
mingling easily with them and leave 
behind an envelope containing Rs 
10,000 as a wedding present. 

But Sunil Dutt suspects that as par¬ 
ents, both Nargis and he, noted the gene¬ 
rosity and the sensitivity but missed the 
essential vulnerability. 

"When I think back on Sanjay’s 
childhood," he says, "1 often believe that 
with the best possible motive, we did the 
worst possible thing. We sent him to a 
boarding school in Sanawar because we 
wanted him to become strong and inde¬ 
pendent and not grow up in some Bom¬ 
bay day school where he would always 
be the son of Sunil Dutt and Nargis. 

"But," muses Dutt, "it was absolutely 
the wrong choice for this boy. Through¬ 
out his school career, he was always 
made conscious of who his parents were 
and he was always picked on by his 
schoolfriends. He was not an indepen¬ 
dent child. He needed us around and he 
could never understand why he was the 
only one we had sent away while his 
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K is not a parallel that many people will accefit but Sunil 
Dutt says tliat there are many similarities between himself 
and hisson. “BothSaaiayand I havea nevef^*die 
quaKty/'he explains. “That is why we have been able to 
bounce back from all kinds of crises" 


sisters stayed on with us in Bombay." 

Dutt now believes that it was the boarding 
school years, as much as anything, that made San- 
jay insecure and rebellious. By the time he came 
back to Bombay, he was an accomplished 
smoker and had started on marijuana as well. In 
retrospect, his father believes that these were ges¬ 
tures intended to demonstrate that he was his 
own person, independent of his parents. 

Then, success came too easily to him. His 
j very first film. Rocky, directed by his father, was 
a hit and the offers flowed in. With the success 
came much more money than he could handle. 

"Lx)oking back," says Dutt, "I can now see that 
for a basically insecure boy who felt good buy¬ 
ing grass out of his pocket-money, hard drugs 
were the logical next step when he started earn¬ 
ing in lakhs. 

"Perhaps, 1 should have stepped in and taken 
the money away and invested it for him. But 1 
refused to touch his income. I told him it was his 
money to do what he liked with. And he blew it 
up on drink, drugs and a fast life." 

But surely, any father should know that a boy 
of 22 is not capable of handling an income of 
several lakhs a month? 

Dull nods sadly. "Yes, you are right. I should 
have done something. But you see, just as Sanjay 
was insecure, I had my own complexes." 

I f it is hard for Sunil Dutt to talk about his mista¬ 
kes as a father, it is harder still for him to talk 
about his marriage — it is, in fact, a subject that 
he has refused to discuss, till now. 

But these days, Dutt is in a reflective mood. 
Even as he goes about the motions of living, he 
searches deep inside himself for explanations for 
the trauma that has scarred his family, perhaps 
irreparably. 

"You must remember, ’ he says, "that when it 
came to money, 1 had my own complexes dating 
back to my marriage. When 1 got married, 1 was 
not fully established in the industiy while my 
wife was one of the biggest stars in the country. 

"I still remember that when my friends gather¬ 
ed to congratulate me after the news of our sudd¬ 
en wedding broke, one of them laughed and said 
‘Overnight, you have doubled your earnings, 
yaarV In those days, I was a fairly tough person 
so my first reaction was to use my fists but then I 
used all my self-control to restrain myself and 
managed a tight.smile." 

Not many others were as tactless as that friend 
but behind Dutt s back, the jibes continued. To 
the world at large, he was simply Mi Nargis. Gos¬ 
sip has it that he coped with this situation by ask¬ 
ing his wife to stop acting. He says that this is sim¬ 
ply untrue. She acted in Raat Aur Din, produced 
by her brothers, after they were married, a role 
for which she got the National Urvashi Award 
for Best Actress. 

But he is honest enough to admit that Nargis 
was sensitive to the disparity in their 
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status and did everything possible 
to ensure that he never felt—at home, at 
least — like a man who had married a 
superstar. "It was her decision to give up 
acting," he says. "I never told her to give 
it up and then, in the late Sixties, when 1 
was deeply in debt, I never suggested to 
her that she resume her acting career. As 
far as I was concerned, I had married a 
woman not a star. It was up to her to deci¬ 
de what she wanted to do with her 
career." 

One legacy of that period has been a 
fiercely independent financial streak. 
He made it a point never to touch a 
penny of Nargis’s money and he feels 
that it was this attitude that led him to 
neglect to impose any financial discipli¬ 
ne on Sanjay. 

"1 don’t show it on the outside 
because 1 am not that kind of a man," he 
explains, "but it was impossible not to 
have been hurt by all the things that 
people were saying about how they 
could never understand what a big star 
like my wife saw in a struggler like 
myself. For ten years, I said nothing. 1 
only promised myself that one day I 
would be successful enough for the gos¬ 
sip to disappear. And finally, I got my 
own status in the industry," he says 
proudly. 

N argis was a Muslim. Dutt was bom 
a Hindu. When they were married, 
the distinction meant far more than it 
docs today. There was opposition from 
all quarters and tiie Dutts resolved that 
they would bring their children up in a 
secular environment where religious dis¬ 
tinctions made no difference. 

"My wife may have been a Muslim," 
says Dutt, "but she was actively involv¬ 
ed with Swami Muktananda’s ashram at 
Ganeshpuri and kept novenas at Mahim 
church. We had a concept of secularism 
that may seem unusual to outsiders but 
for us, such terms as secularism, nation¬ 
al integration and patriotism were not cli¬ 
ches. They meant something. 1 can’t tell 
you how upset I get when people now 
say things like ‘Don’t forget Sanjay’s 
mother was a Muslim’, or ‘You know, 
Sanjay reads namaz in jail’. Is this what 
we have been reduced to? To a situation 
where we tell lies and abuse other 
people’s faiths." 

Dutt’s attitudes stem from the times 
they were formulated in. During the 
1950s and 1960s, the Bombay film 
industry saw itself as more than a mere 
entertainment machine. It believed that 
it had a duty to engage in the task of what 



To hear Sunil Dutt talk is to hark back to a naiver, safer era when 
India was still being built, when idealism was intact and when 
the pditicai divide was not so great 


was then called ‘nation-building’. 

Of his actor-contemporaries and col¬ 
leagues, only Dilip Kumar approached 
this task with the same vigour as Dutt. 
And though a secular consensus ruled in 
the film business (it still does though 
perhaps to a lesser extent), Dutt always 
saw himself at the forefront of those 
who sought to break old taboos and set 
new standards. 

"When I first showed my film Mujhe 
Jeene Do to the greats of the film 
industry," he recalls, "many of them, 
people like Mehbtx)b Khan who we all 
looked up to, were shocked. I had dealt 
with a Hindu-Muslim relationship in a 
daring manner and all my colleagues 
warned me that the rest of India was not 
as tolerant as the circles I moved in. 
‘They will burn down the theatres,’ I 
was warned. "Jalaane do' I retorted, ‘at 
least when the history of Indian cinema 
is written, there will be one page devot¬ 
ed to me as the one who got fires started 
in cinema halls!* I was joking, of course. 


bccau.se I knew it wouldn’t happen. I 
believed that the people of India are basi¬ 
cally secular and that if you tell them a 
story in human terms, they will not care 
about the Hindu-Muslim divide." 

He was right. Mujhe Jeene Do went 
on to become a huge hit and is probably 
the one film that most people still as.soci- 
ate with him. 

T o hear Dutt talk is to hark back to a 
naiver, safer era when India was still 
being built, when idealism was intact 
and when the political divide was not so 
great. 

He is proudest perhaps of the creation 
of the Ajanta Arts cultural troupe that 
entertained Jawans through the 196()s 
and I97()s. He started it in a fit of enthusi¬ 
asm and then kept it going when he saw 
the response it evoked among soldiers, 
even though it became a huge drain on 
his resources when he could least afford 
it. 

"It started this way," he remembers. 
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"In 1962, we had suffered terrible rever¬ 
ses in the war with China. As the news 
kept coming in and the government ask¬ 
ed for contributions to the National Def¬ 
ence Fund, I decided 1 had to do some¬ 
thing. I immediately signed three or four 
films and the signing amounts added up 
to a lakh i>f rupees — in those days we 
weren’t paid so much. 

"Spontaneously, I took a flight to 
Delhi and landed up at Teen Murti to 
meet Panditji. In those days, you didn’t 
have all these barriers and security guar-' 
ds but even though 1 was reasonably 
well-known, the secretary on duty told 
me that the Prime Minister was veiy 
busy. Just then, Yashpal Kapoor, who 
was then a functionary in Panditji’s offi¬ 
ce, rode up in a scooter. He saw me and 
said, 'Don’t worry. I’ll take you in. Hop 
on!’ So I got on to the back of his sc(X)ter 
and drove into the Teen Murti complex. 

"Panditji was upstairs sitting alone 
with Indiraji when Kapoor took me in. 
He was surprised to see me but pleased 
when 1 told him that I brought one lakh 
rupees as my contribution to the war 
Hffort. ‘Go and give the money to Cha- 


van,’ he said, 'he has just taken over as 
defence minister. But Sunil, Nargis and 
you can do much more than just give 
money.’ I asked him what he meant and 
he explained that there was a terrible 
morale problem on the front and he need¬ 
ed somebody to cheer up the jawans. 

"I flew back to Bombay and my wife 
and I put together a cultural troupe con¬ 
sisting of dancers, musicians and sin¬ 
gers and we told the defence ministry 
that we were ready to go wherever they 
w anted to send us. 

"They needed us in Ladakh, where 
morale was at its lowest and we readily 
agreed. In those days, it was difficult for 
planes to land there. It was bitterly cold 
and we had to live in Mongolian tents. 
Nor were we used to the altitude. Our 
poor shehnai player would gasp for 
breath every five minutes till finally, we 
kept an oxygen cylinder next to him so 


that he could remove his instrument 
from his mouth and take a quick gulp of 
oxygen between songs. 

"Conditions may have been primi¬ 
tive. We were stuck there for another 
four days after the shows were over 
because the weather was too bad for air¬ 
craft to land. But it was still the most 
satisfying thing we had ever done." 

The Dutts returned to Delhi and were 
allotted a few minutes with Jawaharlal 
Nehru who wanted to thank them perso¬ 
nally. Characteristically, they insisted 
on taking their entire troupe along. 
Nehru was so delighted to see them that 
he spent an hour-and-a-half talking to 
each member of the group. At ten- 
minute intervals, secretaries would rush 
in to say that US ambassador J.K. Gal¬ 
braith was waiting with the delegation 
of US mountaineers who were due to see 
the Prime Minister. Nevertheless, 
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ed that they sang it as they walked 
through the enormous Teen Murti 
compound 

'That" says Sunil Dutt, "is my most 
emotional memory of ihat era A group 
ot Bombay artistes, walking together, 
singing loudly, keeping up the patnotic 
spint in a country ihal had just been 
defeated, while tK' Prime Minister of 
India sUkxJ on the steps and waved us 
goodbye 

He pauses, wipes the beginnings of a 
tear from the edge of his Icit eye and 
sighs Wall sah to ah khatam ho ftaya " 

I t can t have escaped anybody s notice 
that one ol the ironies ot the Sanjay 
Dull saga is ihal the first person that San 
jay went to sec alter his release from pn 
son was Bal Thackeray 

And yet when Sunil Dutt talks about 
national integration, communal harmo 
n>, nation building and the like, one 
would expect Bal Thackeray to repres 
ent the veiy antithesis of everything that 
Dutt has spent his life fighting for 
I^ult IS not unmindful of the irony 
But he phrases his answer, not so much 
in terms of what Ihackeray stands for 
but in terms of what the set lilar establish 
ment no longer stands for 

I don’t think anyone can deny that J 
am a secular person," he begins "My 
whole life has proved that During the 


Says Sunil Duth ''Iherearetworeasonswliyl have taken this crisis so 
badly. The first is that I miss my wHe. 1 was able to withstand eveiy crisis 
because I knew she was there. And the second thing that I have learned 
the hard way is that if you want to destroy a man, then you don't attack 
Mm. You attack his children. The sheer helplesmiess of watchii^ your 

children being punished for no fault of theirs is enough to destroy any 

father" 



misuse It to win votes 

"I think this IS a ver\ tragic develop¬ 
ment India cannot survive without secu¬ 
larism But 1 don’t think it will survive 
either when we forget the human factor 
and turn secularism into a gimmick or a 
slogan to win votes " 

Oddly enough, because of his fami 
ly’s campaign against 7ADA and his 
own record. Dull is also a hero to j 
Muslims He has no difficulty leconcil- 
ing this role with his personal gratitude 
to Bal Thackeray for securing a measure 
of justice for Sanjay 

He was invited earlier this year to 
Bombay’s Khilafat House for the cele 
brations of Hazrat Mohammed’s birth 
day He told the predominantly Muslim 
audience that he still swore by the secula 
rism he had devoted his life to but also 
posed a question "All of you will agree 
that my family has always stcKxi up for 
those who cannot stand up for them 
selves But 1 want to ask you something 
Why IS It that when we suffered, when 
my innocent son was put through pain 
and humiliation, that nobody in power 
or authority spoke up for us ^ Why is it 
that the only man who had the guts to say 
‘I know about the patriotism of this fami¬ 
ly’ was Bal Thackeray, a man who has 
fxjcn my political rival, and whose party 
I have publicly opposed Ml is a question 
that all of us will have to find an 
answer to if we are to live 
■ ■ together in peace and 

ISIS SO build a happy and stable 

y crisis 

It was a risky thing to 
BSIHOfl say at Khilafat House 

where many Muslims 
have bitter memories of 
% your I he 1992 nots but >omelh- 

ly Ony ‘fbout Dutt’s sincerity 

struck a chord with the 
audience He was round- 
___ ly applauded 


Nehru showed no inclination to let the 
troupe leave 

Eventually, after he had spoken to 
each dancer and musician, he took them 
all through to the waiting room and 
introduced them to Galbraith "I’m sorry 
to have kept you waiting," he said, "but I 
had to talk to my own mountaineers " 

The Pnme Minister then saw them all 
out to the reception area and asked lyric¬ 
ist Prem Dhawan, a member of the trou¬ 
pe, if the musicians could sing Ae Mere 
Pyare Watan, the song he had written 
for Kahuliwallah 

They could indeed And Nehru insist 
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Bombay nots, I was probably the only 
MP who risked his life by going into 
troublcspots, regardless of the religions 
of those who were involved My family 
was repeatedly threatened Sanjay got 
particularly upset when there were ano 
nymous calls threatening to kidnap his 
sisters 

"But the secularism I have always 
believed in is a humane secularism that 
consists of treating everybody as human 
beings regardless of religion Unfortuna¬ 
tely, politicians have lost the human ele¬ 
ment Seculansm has been cheapened 
and exploited by people who want to 


S unil Dutt has been warned by his 
lawyers not to discuss the specifics 
of the case against his son He is also 
only too aware that the last time Sanjay 
was released on bail, the family celebrat¬ 
ed only to see Sanjay’s bail revoked and 
his freedom taken away 
Nor will he talk about Sharad Pawar 
who most people in Bombay feel was set 
lling a personal score with Dutt (who 
refused to support him for the prime 
ministership in 1991) by victimising his 
son He will reluctantly confirm that 
when he first heard about the charges 
against Sanjay, he mstructed his son to I 


return to India from Mauritius where he 
was shooting and then called the state 
government to inform the authorities of 
Sanjay*s imminent arrival. At that stage, 
most people expected that Sanjay would 
be asked to sign a statement, might be 
charged under the Arms Act and given 
bail. 

Nobody expected a posse of policem¬ 
en to greet his aircraft. Nor was it expect¬ 
ed that Sanjay would be taken to the CID 
office, beaten up, asked to sign a confes¬ 
sion and then charged under TADA, the 
one Act which allows confessions made 
to the police to be presented in court. 
Nor did anybody think it possible that a 
Congress government would keep San¬ 
jay in jail while a Shiv Sena regime 
would press for his release. 

If all of this hurts Dutt — and his 
demeanour suggests that the wounds go 
deep — he does his best not to show it. 
He will no< comment on his Congress 
colleagues or on the behaviour of the 
Maharashtra government. 

Only once, in the last 14 months, did 
the pain break through and that was 
when he found his daughter in tears at 
home. He knew that she had just return¬ 
ed from visiting Sanjay and asked what 
the matter was. 

She told him that she had gone to the 
jail hospital where a sick Sanjay was 
being treated. He had an intravenous 
drip needle in one arm while the other 
was manacled to the bed-post. Six arm¬ 
ed policemen surrounded his bed, ready 
to shtx)t him if he tried to escape. 

The overkill was clearly intended to 
crush the weak and fragile Sanjay’s spi¬ 
rit while he was at his lowest physical 
ebb and for the first time since his incar¬ 
ceration, Sanjay was in tears. "I don’t 
want to live like this," he told his sister. 

Says Dutt now, "That was the one 
time I couldn’t control myself. What 
was the need to handcuff his wrist to the 
bed-post"^ There were six policemen 
there to guard him. 

"I have always believed that my son 
was being victimised because of my 
actions. This was the one lime that as a 
father I could not forgive myself for 
what they were doing to Sanjay. 

"What have we come to that we tortu¬ 
re children to get at their fathers*^" 

E ven though he did not campaign at 
the la.st Assembly elections, Sunil 
Dutt is a m)litician. He has won three 
election.^lpom the North Bombay parlia¬ 
mentary ^nstituency and he is only one 

of two Mpjjjjdi^he city with a record of 
--—-- 


working for constituents. 

Given his family’s close associations 
with the Nehrus and the Gandhis, one 
might have thought that politics was a 
logical progression just as he made the 
transition from hero to character artiste. 

In fact, he joined politics on impulse 
in an emotional moment and even 
though he would easily retain his seat, 
says that he is not sure that he has been 
able to achieve any of the things he set 
out. 

In 1984, when Indira Gandhi was 
assassinated, Dutt was in New York. He 
was shocked to hear the news — both as 
an Indianand as a friend—and went to the 
Indian Consulate the next day to sign the 
condolence book. The consulate is not 
far from Central Park and as he walked 
toward his car, he was startled to find the 
park full of Khalistanis who were danc¬ 
ing with joy, popping open champagne 
bottles and offering free glasses of bubb¬ 
ly to startled New Yorkers. 

ShcKked beyond belief, he rung Delhi 
only to be told that curfew had been 
selectively imposed and that were he to 
try and arrive in the city, he would have 
great difficulty making it into town from 
the airport. Even more perturbed, he 
rang R.K. Dhawan who promised to 
send a special security car for him and 
his friend, the late Janaki Ganju, to get 
them from Palam to Lutyens’ Delhi. 

"On the way in," he remembers, "I 
was shocked by burnt vehicles and the 
smouldering houses we passed — and 
this on the airport road! I asked our 
driver what had been going on and he 
told us about the massacres of Sikhs. 

"I was doubly shocked. I had been tak¬ 
en aback by the champagne in Central 
Park but now 1 was shattered by the mas¬ 
sacres. How had Hindu-Sikh relations 
reached this stage? What had happened 
to the India we dreamed of creating?" 

He met Rajiv Gandhi who urged him 
to stand for election. In the emotional 
heat of the times, he agreed and among 
his first actions after he became an MP 
was to plan a padayatra to Punjab. At 
the time, other politicians saw it as some¬ 
thing of a hare-brained venture. Punjab 
was a violent mess. What was going to 
be achieved by a Bombay film star who 
walked around preaching peace and 
communal harmony? If the fellow want¬ 
ed to get his name in the papers, there 
were easier ways. 

Dutt says that he is not sure what the 
padayatra achieved. Perhaps it meant 
nothing at all to the people of Punjab. 
But even so, he has no regrets. "I joined 


politics because I was perturbed by the 
Punjab situation. 1 would not have been 
satisfied sitting in Parliament unless I 
felt I had made some contribution to 
peace in Punjab. Perhaps it worked. Per¬ 
haps it didn’t. But at least I did what I 
believed to be right." 

I t is not a parallel that many people will 
accept but Sunil Dutt says that there 
are many similarities between himself 
and his son. 

"Both Sanjay and I have a never- 
say-die quality," he explains. "That is 
why we have been able to bounce back 
from all kinds of crises. You take this 
boy. What has not gone wrong in his 
life? Still, he is the same generous, affec¬ 
tionate kid who wanted to share his 
masala milk with urchins. There is no bit- 
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temess within him." 

Dutt remembers the time Sanjay retur¬ 
ned to India after being successfully trea¬ 
ted for his drug addiction in America. 
"For one year/' he says, "he had no 
films. Nobody would trust him even 
though he had been so successful earlier. 
They all felt that he might take off again. 
But Sanjay never approached anybody 
for work. He would spend the whole day 
playing squash and because he now had 
no money, he scaled down his lifestyle 
accordingly. 

"He could have come to me and asked 
me to relaunch him. But he did not. He 
waited till he got offered a small film. 
That was a hit. And then the producers 
began crowding round his door. I could 
then have signed him for a home produc¬ 
tion and made crores but did not. We 


"In two years, 
everything i have 
devoted my life to 
believing in has 
been shattered. I 
have my son back. 
But I will never get 
my idealism back" 


have both respected each olher’Ts indivi¬ 
dual careers. I launched him in Rocky, 1 
was there for him as a father when he 
had a drug problem and he remains my 
son. But both of us will always survive 
on our own steam." 

Dutt draws a parallel with his own dis¬ 
astrous phase in the late 1960s. Despite 
being a top hero, he had always wanted 
to be a different kind of filmm^er ("The 
industry was dominated by Dilip 
Kumar, Raj Kapoor and Dev Anand; I 
knew I had to do something different"), 
making such ambitious but commercial¬ 
ly unsuccessful movies as Yadein with a 
cast of one. 

His biggest gamble, however, was 
Reshma AurShera, an epic love story set 
in Rajasthan that many regard as his fin¬ 
est film but which bombed at the box 
office. The film had taken so long to 
make that he had turned down four other 
offers and invested every penny he own¬ 
ed — along with lakhs that he did not. 
When the picture flopped, he found he 
had no films on hand and was in debt to 
the tune of Rs 20 lakh (in the late 1960s, 
this was the equivalent of Rs 5 crore 
today). 

With no source of income, he mortga¬ 
ged his home, his properties and was 
ready to file for bankruptcy when his 
wife and his lawyer stopped him. They 
pointed out that he had been approached 
by three small producers for their mov¬ 
ies and should wait till they were releas¬ 
ed before contemplating any extreme 
step. 

But the films ttx>k forever to be made. 
Nobody would advance the producers 
any finance because Sunil Dutt was per¬ 
ceived as a flop heio. When they did 
come up with some money, they would 
arrange a shooting schedule but would 
refuse to pay Dutt his instalments on the 
grounds that he was the reason their 
films were stalled. 

The only bright spot during this per¬ 
iod was when it was decided to enter 
Reshma Aur Shera for the Oscars. Hri- 
shikesh Mukherjee offered to rc-edit Ihe 
movie for a Western audience and Dutt 
was told to organise a new print as the 
existing ones were badly scratched. 
Mukherjee agreed to work for free so all 
that was needed was Rs 10,000 to pay 
for the print. 

But Dutfdidn't have the money. 

He went to his old financiers who 
refused to throw good money after bad 
and after a few abortive stabs, he abando¬ 
ned the effort. Reshma Aur Shera was 
never re-edited and a scratchy print des¬ 


patched to Los Angeles. 

"1 only realised how' bad things were," 
he says, "when 1 saw my wife darning 
the kids’ socks at the ankles where they 
had got frayed. There really was no 
money for anything. At one stage, things 
got so desperate that we raided a box we 
had in the office where we kept the 
change. We stayed up all night counting 
the change and ran the house for a full 
month on that money." 

Then, just as it has happened so often 
with Sanjay, Sunil Dutt’s luck changed. 
All three films were eventually com¬ 
pleted, became huge hits and he manag¬ 
ed the most amazing comeback in Indi¬ 
an film history. 

O f course, much has gone wrong for 
Dutt since that comeback. Nargis 
developed cancer and the best doctors in 
the world could not save her. Sanjay 
became a dmg addict and had to be trea¬ 
ted. During the Bombay riots, Sunil was 
so disgusted by the attitude of his party 
that he resigned and had to be persuaded 
to remain an MP. And over the last two 
years, there has been the Sanjay episode. 

'Tve come from nowhere. I can go 
back to nowhere." Sunil is being reflec¬ 
tive. "That has always been my philoso¬ 
phy. When I was bankrupt, that is what 
kept me going. But this time, it hasn’t 
been easy. 1 have never been as humiliat¬ 
ed as I have over the last two years. 

"I keep trying to work out why I have 
taken this crisis so badly. And 1 think 
there arc two reasons. The first is that 1 
miss my wife. I was able to withstand 
every crisis because 1 knew she was 
there. Now, I don’t have that. And the 
second thing that I have learned the hard 
way is that if you want to destroy a man, 
then you don’t attack him. You aUack 
his children. The sheer helplessness of 
watching your children being punished 
for no fault of theirs is enough to destroy 
any father." 

For the second time in the conversa¬ 
tion, there are tears in Sunil Dutt’s eyes: 
"They have destroyed our lives. Priya 
was going to get married. Her life is on 
hold. Sanjay has bounced back before 
but nobody will ever be able to give him 
back the best years of his youth." 

And what about him, about Sunil 
Dutt, himself.^ 

"What can I say? In two years, eve¬ 
rything I have devoted my life to believ¬ 
ing in has been shattered. 1 have my son j 
back. But I will never get my idealism 
back." • 
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VIEWER'S 

CHOICE 

Welcome to the brave new world of 
Indian television 


I t’s a channel surfer’s nightmare. Waking up on Sunday 
morning, he switches on his TV set and the lurid colours 
of Chandrakanta pop out of Doordarshan’s National 
Network. At precisely the same time at 9 am. Zee has 
Annu Kapoor’s jump-and-dance routine on Close-Vp 
Antakshari. 

And then there’s the battle for the Sundayj|||ening slot. Prime 
time on the National Network has the popular cultural magazine 
Surahhi, which has just completed a four-year run; the Metro 
channel has Superhit Muqabla, a countdown of popular Hindi 
film songs; Zee, meanwhile, has assorted dead bodies tumbling 
out of graves in the Zee Horror Show, Jaaved Jaaferi puts on his 
Bihari-babu act for Timex Timepass on Channel V and for the 
more seriously inclined, there’s always the BBC World News to 
catch up with. All this is telecast at precisely the same time;’9.30 
pm. 

Is life unfair? Most certainly. For couch potatoes at least. 

For years, television viewers have had to make do with Krishi 
Darshan on the state-run network. Of course, there were such 
highlights as the Sunday evening film, when traffic would 
miraculously slow down on the streets since everyone was 
indoors glued to their TV sets, or Chitrahaar. 

But since the government-owned network had certain social 
obligations—such as the dissemination of information on 
health — there was no getting away from educational 
programmes targeted at a rural audience. 


A ll that changed in 1991. It was the outbreak of hostilities 
between Saddam Hussein and George Bush that launched 
the satellite revolution in India. For the first time, urban 
audiences who had access to a cable network — in hotels. 
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for instance — saw the potential of 
watching an international event unfold 
before their eyes. There was no need to 
wait for a watered down version in a 
government-censored v,et:sion of the 


news. This was it: uncensored» live and 
easy to access. 

For Indian' viewers it was a bonanza. 
And even though very few people had 
access to cable, such terms as Scud missi¬ 




STARS! The hottest names on the small screen 



WUBYBHATIA 

PntfnMHUKBPL Oye, The Great 
Indian Manovaigyanik Show. 

iMkpWIWl: Former Miss India 
Canada, she began her TV career as 
8 veejay for The Vibe. 

CtalntoflMt: Has a fresh, peppy 
style that's all her own; cheeky 
wifoout being rude she is never 
ovea^awed the celebrities she 
interviews, She is equally at ease 
wiiipld men on the street as she 
g^^Ktntogymbsto 'Tucheez 
,tuua1jakauutt~rnast\ 


JAAVEPJAAFERi 

Pr ag raumi ; Videocon 
Flashback, Timex Timepass, 
Telehousie. 

Ba d CgWM W d; Hop actor who was 
better known as the son of 
comedian Jagdeep. 

data to Itaw: With his eccentric 
and highly personalised style^ 
Jaaferi is an unlikely hit. His 
off-the-wall humour and whacky 
impersonations have, however, 
struck a chord. But there are many 
who say he is just unbearable. 



les were tossed about with casual famili¬ 
arity and Peter Arnett had become a 
household name. 

Quick to scent the potential of a vast 
Indian audience, the Hong Kong-based 
Hutchvision began beaming four chan¬ 
nels on the STAR network. Much of this 
was, to put it baldly, rubbish. STAR 
Plus was little more than a mish-mash of 
such old st)ap operas as The Bold And 
The Beautiful and Dynasty. MTV had a 
host of prcppic video jockeys playing 
t>ld American videos and Prime .Sports 
had a surfeit of formula racing. .BBC 
aUtne seemed to be the redeeming featu¬ 
re with its credible news coverage that 
provided viewers an alternative to 
government-sponsored news on the 
National Network. But here too, the 
news was foreign and local events, or 
even national news was ».overcd only 
very marginally. 

But those were the old days. 

F bur years later, the scenario has 
changed. Now, with the advent of 
multinationals on the scene and the 
mushrtK)ming of software companies to 
prtxluce programmes, the TV market 



PttANNOYROY 

ProgrmnM: Tonight, The World 
This Week. 


Backgranillk As a psephologist, 
Roy has been anchoring election 
specials since 1984. More recently, 
he has begun budget ^wcials. 

Clata to Itaw: India’s Walter 
Cronldte, when Roy speaks you 
believe him. His debility is his 
neatest strength. Add to this a 
suave presence and a tbcaxHighly 
profemonal approach and you 
have the mincings of a star. 
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Sunday special 



DD’s director-general R. Basu (right, seen here with l&B secretary Bhaskar 
Ghose): 'The BD-CNN tie-up is the host thing to happen to Doordarshan" 


has undergone a sea change. 

As the decade opened, there was only 
one channel: Doordarshan, with its lake- 
it-or-lcave-il fare. Five years on, TV vie¬ 
wers can choose from a menu of over 30 
channels, with a new one being launch¬ 
ed almost every other day. 

October witnessed the launch of Sony 
Entertainment TV that began broadcast¬ 
ing on 8 October. For the first few weeks 
of its existence, the network plans to con¬ 
centrate on Hindi films and has access to 
over 4,000 films from Sony's archives. 

Sony IS a joint venture with 60 per 
cent of its equity held by Sony Pictures 
Entertainment and the remaining 40 per 
cent by actor Jackie Shroff and a group 
of NRIs The company has already spent 
over Rs lOOcrore sourcing software. Its 
total budget for the year is Rs 200 crore. 

The company’s C’FX), Arun Arora, 
says, that the channel will focus on 
entertainment only. It has also restricted 
the time slot for advertisements to ten 
minutes per hour Arora says he has not 
set any deadline for breaking even. 

October also saw the launch of ESPN 
India, the first 24-hour pay cable sports 
network (for the first few months. 


however, it will be frce-lb-air). With an 
emphasis on Hindi programming and 
such local sports as kabbadi, the channel 
hopes to give Prime Sports a run for its 
ratings 


A few months earlier, Doordarshan 
was in the news for its tie-up with Ted 
Turners’s C’NN International. Ignoring 
criticism that the alliance was a sell-out 
of India’s interests, the government- 



RAJATSHARMA 



ARCHANAPURAN SINGH 

Programmos: Lux Kya Scene Hai, 
Shriman Shrimati, Junoon. 

BackgromHk This former starlet 
first made an impact on the small 
screen with Mr Ya Mrs. She has 
also appeared in a few episodes of 
the Zee Horror Show. 

ClalOl to fOMO: After appearing on 
innumerable soaps, Puran Singh 
now has a progranune all of her 
own with Lux Kya Scene Hai. She 
comes across as a confidoit, if 
sonttwhat brazen, tutchor. 


Prograoones: Aap Ki Adalat. 

Backgrouml: As the editor Of 
Onlooker, a now defunct weekly 
news-magazine, Sharma is one of 
the few print journalists to have 
successfully made the switch to TV 

Claini to famo: His over-the-top 
abrasive style with which he grills 
ministers and assorted VIPs is a 
sure-fire hit with an audience that 
believes that politicians are fair 
game for any sniper. 




ANNU KAPOOR 


Prograaanos: ciose-Up 

Antakshari. 

Backgroaod: Small-time actor 
who has appeared in $uch films as 
Ghayal, Tezaab, Sardarand Droh ' 
Kaal. 

Clalfll to taMK WiUi his dance and 
jump routine, Kapotn* is often 
accused of overacting. On an 
Independence Day special, he even 
wqpt when one of the participants 
sung apatriotic song. Appeals to a 
mass audience. 
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CHANNEL DIRECTORY 


MATMMIALIHETWOliKiDDI) 

The queen of the medium—at least in 
terms of viewership. The 
govemment’owned network can be 
received by over 85 per cent of the 
country’s 900-milllon population 
Much of dlls viewership, however, is 
captive since private cable networks 
have not yet found it viable to penetrate 
rural areas. 

DD1, which began an experimental 
telecast in 1959 and 
a regular daily 
transmission in 
1965, had covered 
only seven cities 
until 1975 
However, the 
state-run channel is 
still governed by its 
social objectives 
and so features 
programmes like Jaan Hat Jahan Hai, 
Krishi Darshanan6 a news bulletin for 
the hearing impaired 
Yet, despite its social 
commitments, some of the National 
Network's entertainment programmes 
are rated way ahead of the 
competition Surabhi, its longest 
running cultural magazine has just 
completed four years, the 
mythological Chandrakanta, the 
recently relaunched Chitrahaar 
Sadabahaarand AlifLaila are the 
favourites However, news bulletins 
are alleged to have a pro-government 
slant 



METRO CHANNEL (DD2) 


Reaching an estimated 13 8 crore 
homes in the four metros as well 
as such cities as 
Ahmedabad and 
Cuttack, the Metro 
channel is meant to 
cater to the specific 
interests of each 
region It features 
English and Hindi 
films and also 
broadcasts MTV 



its coverage of news and current 
ipairs indufj^ the huge^ popular 
and Ttkm Hindi 


owned channel has begun beaming 24 
hours of news 'It’s one of the most fan¬ 
tastic things to have happened in the his¬ 
tory of Doordarshan," an ebullient R 
Basu director general of Doordarshan 
told Sunday 

But for many of the viewers, the con¬ 
troversial tie up has turned out to be a 
damp squib Much of the channel’s initi 
al coverage has centred around the O J 
Simpson trial ’ You can't expect anyth 
mg other than an American slant," says 
former information and broadcasting 


four specialised channels "Our inten¬ 
tion was to have a satellite channel 
which had the reach of Zee TV but with 
the technical slickness ol BBC program¬ 
mes says Maldvikd Singh, chdirperson, 
BHV 

Although BITV hds spent over Rs 53 
crore in commissioning and producing 
programmes it has not really made an 
impact This is mainly because three 
months alter its launch, TVI is not availa 
ble m many homes And although TVI 
c an be seen m Bombay and even such cit 



minister 1 K Ciuiral The Amencans 
arc never going to subordinate their mte 
rests to India 

And finally in September, Doordai- 
shan also kicked off its long delayed 
DD^ — an esoteric and somewhat cere 
bral channel that is yet to mak^' a mark 
00“^ s late includes the piogramme 
B(f()ks and Ideas, an hour ot news ana 
lysis presented by columnist Rajdeep 
Sardesai as well as films and documenta 
ries on wild life, theatre science and 
technology It plans to broadcast a retros¬ 
pective ol Guiu Dutt s films 

We arc not interested m populist pro 
giamming but m tasteful analytical and 
concerned programmes says Jai Chan 
dll am of DD3 


Although BITV has 
spent over Rs 53 crore in 
commissioning and 
producing 

programmes, it has not 
really made an impact. 
This is mainly because 
three months after its 
launch, TVI is not 
available in many homes 


I n July, the Business India group went 
into what ii calls a 'logical extension’ 
ol Its media centred activities and laun¬ 
ched rVI The channel had been over 
two years in the planning, and features 
news and entertainment The group’s on 
ginal plan was to launch simultaneously 


ICS as Shimla, Patna and Allahabad it 
has yet to catch on in the capital 

Amkendra Nath Sen, head of news, 
explains that since TVI is broadcast via 
the Russian satellite, Gori/ont, cable 
operators have to shift their dish anten¬ 
nae to icceive the signal Or else, opera- 
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tors will have to go m tor an additional 
dish )usl to broadcast FVI At between 
Rs 3(),(K)0 and Rs 5(),()(X) pei dish, this is 
not financially viable toi the 1 SOO-odd 
operatois in Delhi Says Sen There tire 
only so many free dishes we can 
distribute 

Now TVl plans to shill to anoihei 
moic sophisticated satellite - the 
Express 6 — which is scheduled to be 
launched early next year But until then 
viewers in Delhi will have to leinain at 
the meicy ol cable opeiatois toi whom it 


callv varied tare available to TV aiidien 
ces the tact remains that u is the 
cable opeialors who tiecide 

what thev want to sluiw 

Some channels liki TVl aie simplv 
not a\tillable because ^able opeiatois 
are iu>t pic pared to cluince the angk ol 
then dishes Inansiase *ireiic cable ope 
lalois how nKinx Lhaniicls can the\ 
dcTivei ^ 

Theu aic othci piohlems Most televi¬ 
sion s( IS can icceive onl> I I to 14 chan 
nets I o iLcci\c nioic cliannels TV set 



The entry of big players 
like the Hindujas only 
points to the fact that the 
TV industry is big 
business. Cable 
operators complain that 
the big boys of the 
business are trying to 
squeeze them out 


IS not viable to bioad( ast the channel 

T echnology has yet to come up with a 
cost-effective way to deal with the 
proliferation of channels that will leave 
viewers in 9 ommand of what they see 
Despite all the noise about the faniasii- 


owncis need to invest Rs 1 M)() to Rs 


T ()()() to bu\ a set topconvertoi someth 


ing most individuals aic not prepaied 
lor To counlei this the Hindu)as have 
lecenlly announced a set-top lease sche¬ 
me where lor a Rs TOO down payment 
TV (^wreis can hue a set-top convertor 
But the enliv ol big pla)cis like the 
Hindujas only points to the tact that the 
TV industry is big business C able opei a 
tois are fond ol complaining that the big 
boy^ ol the business — India Inlorma 
tion Technology l.td the Dalmias the 
Vijay Mallya group and the Hmdinas — 
are trying to squeeze them out I he big 
broadcasters came in with the promise 
ol bringing in staie-ol-the art lechnolo 
gy but this hasn t happened,' says J S 
Kohh, president ol the Cable Associa¬ 
tion of India 'What has happened 
instead is that all rules have been bent by 
the government to help them establish 
their business at the expense ol the small 
cable operator' 

T he television business is usually seen 
in terms ol the software and of the 


and Business Plus In Delhi, it airs an 
Urdu news bulletin 
But soaps and entertainment domtn* 
ate as, unlike the National Network, 
this channel has an eye on an upmar¬ 
ket urban viewership Popular pro¬ 
grammes Shn Krishna, 
Superhit Muqablaanti Kismat Then 
there is Home Shopping whieix is fast 
catching on and quiz programmes and 
game shows like AnkAjube ani Surf 
Dhamaka The channel also airs late at 
night, an uncensored Valley Of The 
Dolls Talk shows by the likes of Priya 
Tendulkar and Neena Gupta have an 
invited audience talking about multiple 
orgasms,adulteryandpre-maritalsex 
—something old dowager 0D1 would 
certainly have never dreamt of airing, 

OD REGIONAL CHANNELS 


There are a total of ten regional chan¬ 
nels in such languages as Malayalam 
{DD4), Tamil (DD5),0riya{DD6), 
Bengali (DD7), Telugu (DOS), Kannada 
(DD9), Marathi (DDfO), Gujarati 
(DD11), Punjabi and Kashmiri (DD12> 
and Assamese (DD13) 

These channels, 
however, cannot 
compete with the 
regional channels 
broadcast by priva¬ 
te operators For 
instance, SUN TV 
and JJ TV dominate 
the southern segment and very few 
cable operators offer the DD regionai 
channels. Inthe east. Zee’s Bengali pro¬ 
gramming has beaten 0D7 hollow. 


Although DD3 has been on the air 
since 3 September and is supposed to 
be available in the four metros. It is still 
to catch on. Partly, this is because TV 
antennae have to be repositioned in 
order to receive it and partly this is due 
to the fact that the channeTs program¬ 
mes are so htgh-brow that it is outside 
the purview of a mass audience. 

Programmes include News Hour, 
an aita^ical news programme; Boolos 
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The channel has been in the news for 
reasons that have nothing to do with 
the quality of its programmes The tie- 
up between the 
state>owned Door- 
darshanandTed 
Turner’s American 
network ied to 
howls of protest 
from politicians and 
rival broadcasters 
who claimed that 
the venture was a sell-out of 


India’s interests. 


A 24-hour news channel, the net¬ 
work showed Its American bias with 
hourly updates of the O.J. Simpson 
trial Clearly, its Indian audience has dif 
ferent priorities. Still, there are pro¬ 
grammes like Money Line, Larry King 
Live and Prime /Vewsthat are aired 
from Tokyo with an exclusive focus on 
Asian issues. 

ZEE TV 

This IS the STAR TV network’s Hindi— 
some would say Hinglish—channel. 
It claims to have a viewership of ^00 
million in India alone and is also receiv 
ed in the Middle East and such countr¬ 
ies as Indonesia and Brunei as well as 
Pakistan. So far it is 
the only serious 
competition to 
Doordarshan 
Just how serious¬ 
ly Zee takes this 
role IS indicated by 
the tact that several 
0 jteUprogramnws seem todeliberate- 
wi^ pD’s top-sellers. 


thqirhsv^snt ftoots, a 


channels themselves But the tmth is 
that the key players may soon be the 
cable operators 

When the satellite boom began, two 
competing torces fought for access to 
TV-vie wing households On the one 
hand, there were the cable operators 
who showed Hindi movies without 
bothering loo much about copyright 
The sector was unregulated and the 
cables were usually laid in violation ol 
municipal by-laws 

On the other hand, there were the satel¬ 
lite channels (chiefly, CNN and the 
STAR platform to begin with) which 
were accessible to anybody who owned 
a dish In the first flush of excitement, 
many apartment buildings and indiv* 
dual households invested in dishes 

As lime has gone on, however, two 
things have happened One, the cable 
operators have invested in their own dis¬ 
hes and have become delivery systems 
for satellite channels, in the process cutt¬ 
ing down on their own video channels 


The view from 
down south 


People on the other side 
of the Vindhyas prefer 
local satellite channels 

I f you’ve ever wondered what vie¬ 
wers in the south make of Metro 
and Zee TV’s Hindi language pro¬ 
gramming, here’s the answer, not 
very much • 

It’s not that Metro doesn’t get 
watched south of the Vindhyas 
(though Zee's viewei^p is negligi¬ 
ble). It IS more that such states as 
Tamil Nadu have generated their 
own Tamil channels while i^r sou¬ 
thern regions are served by their own 
local satellite channels 
There are four Tamil channels— 
SUN TV, JJ TV. R«a TV and Gtolden 
Eagle Communication TV (GEC)—> 
while all the other regional langua¬ 
ges have at least one station: Asiaoet 
for Malayalam, Uday TV for KMt- 
nada and Cfemini TV and Eenado TV 
forTelugu, 

The consequence of this prdifero- 
tion has been a drq) in Metro’s vie- 


Two, as J S Kohli of the Cable Asso¬ 
ciation of India laments, the big boys 
have now entered the business Because 
each satellite needs its own dish, most 
small cable operators can only show a 
certain number of channels Asiasat (the 
STAR channels. Zee and El) is still the 
most popular plattorm and the vast majo- 



wership-—down fttMn72 percent to 
64 per cent in Madras in recent 
mondw—-wWle SUN TV has a 
penetration of 73 pa cent in the 
Tamil Nadu capitid. On Pongal day, 
SUN TV’s 16-hour Tamil special 
beat Dooidarshan’s Natkmal Net¬ 
work and attracted die most 
sponsondiip. 

In a soise. the channel explosion is 
linked to tie south Indian obsession 
with cinema. SUN TV shows Tamil 
films andjgiafc^as and has politi¬ 
cal iiiiks.'lt is oUmed by Kaiamdhi 
Mai^ nephew of DNUC leadet M. 
Ktaimaiw^ 8t)d son of Muntsdi 
Maran, hepd of the DMK’s pariia- 
mentarypjiaty. 

SUN 'TV does not heiutateto put 
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riiy of dishes arc pointed in its direction. 
But to receive Metro or DD Movieclub 
by satellite, you need another dish point¬ 
ed in a second direction. You need a 
third dish for ATN, a fourth for TVl and 
so on. Moreover, by early next year, Asi- 
asat’s supremacy will be challenged by 
Panamsat 4 (Pas 4) which will carry 


MTV, DD International, TNT, ESPN, 
Discovery, HTV, HBO and, probably, 
the BBC news channel, once its contract 
with Asiasat expires. 

Doordarshan hopes to develop its 
own Insat series of satellites (in particu¬ 
lar, Insat 2B and Insat 2C) as alternative 
platforms to rival Asiasat and Panamsat. 



SUN TV does 
not hesitate to 
put politics on 
the air. Cho 
Ramaswamy 
has a regular 
chat show, so 
when the 
channel tried to 
cover 

Jayalalitha’s 
foster son’s 
wedding, the 
police arrested 
the crew 


the crew into custody. I there are some current affairs shows 


Jayalalitha’s response to SUN has 
been JJ TV, run by two nephews of 
Sasikala, the chief minister's aide. 
One of these nephews, Sudhakaran, 
was the star of last month's famous 
wedding and promptly telecast a 
30>minute special on the fe,stivities. 

The Centre has come down heavi¬ 
ly on JJ TV and Bhaskaran, 

Sasikala’s other nephew, was recent¬ 
ly arrested by the Enforcement Direc- 
tcKate for FERA violations in mak¬ 
ing payments for satellites. He has 
not bemi jailed because he says he is 
ill and runs the charnel from his hos¬ 
pital bed. 

Asianet was the pioneer of sou¬ 
thern satellhe channels and despite 
early glitches, it now hopes to turn 
the comer with a viewership of six 
lakh Kerala households. Most of the 
{Hogramming is ftbn-based though 


which have a special appeal for 
Keratites abro^ 

Ramoji Rao. the owner of the 
Eenadu newspi^r group now has 
his own TV channel, Eenadu TV 
(broadcast from the Indian satellite 
Intehsat) and gained b«;ause the sta¬ 
te's political crisis broke just a.s he 
went on the air. Apart from the 
Teiugu masala ^grammes, a half- 
hour daily political magazine called 
Andhra Vemi is ejttremely pt^lar. 

The success of the satellite chan-' 
nets Im led to a tush fortnmspon- 
ders. Says SUNTV’s Kalanidhl 
Maran, "Evety paan shopowner in 
Madras wants to start a satellite chan¬ 
nel." Now, Zee ^ El are both plann¬ 
ing south Indian iangm^eprogramtn- 
ing and the television bocm seems 
set to sweep die south. * 
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half-hour program- 
me produced in- 
house, tackles rele¬ 
vant social issues, 
di(vi Zero Hour, i 
quiz show, has poli¬ 
ticians reaching for 
the buzzer. 

Other programmes include The 
Great Indian Yatra, a travel magazine 
show, Labellas (with the popular Nav- 
neetNishan of Tara), a sitcom centred 
around college kids, and a detective 
serial, Suraag. Is still to penetrate the 
cable networks in Delhi. 




JAIN TV 

The BJP’s J.K. Jain tied up with a group 
of NRIs to set up the Joint American 
Indian Network (JAIN) and began bea¬ 
ming on 1 January last year. Those 
expecting large doses of BJP propa¬ 
ganda were in for a shock when JAIN 
began broadcasting religious prograrh- 
mes—4 am to 8 am Is the designated 
religion slot and the day begins with 
teachings from the holy Koran. 

The day ends, however, on quite a 
different note; with the broadcast of , 
soft-porn films. It is decent adult 
entertainment,* says Jain. 

Other programmes include the 
usual entertainment masala with its 
emphasis on Hindi films: Salaam 
Bollywood and Videocon Top Parade. 
Business is covered by Marl^t Mood, 
Taking Stockand JAIN Business News. 

The channel, howevdr, is currently 
off the airfoilowinqthe non-payment 
ofduestointersputhik. 


aTv 

This recently launched younger sibling 
of Zee shows only four hours of 
programmes every 
day. Much of this Is 
very good qualily. 

Rajiv Shukla's/?!/ 

0a Rq, in which he 
interviews and pro- 
files such personal!- 
tiesasdaiThacke- V ^ 
ray. is already carv- 
Ingout quite a^ i 
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name for itself. 

Other programmes include Public 
Demand, Young Buzzand Scandal. 
And of course KIron Kher’s Purush 
Kshetra with its risque — some would 
say smutty—questions. 

CHANNELV 


When STAR broke with MTV, it decid¬ 
ed to go on its own and launched Chan¬ 
nel V with the same VJs—Sophiya, 
Danny McGill, Non- 
ie. V, however, is a 
definite improve- 
menton MTV with 
its emphasis on the 
Asian music scene; 
it has covered the 
revolution in Indian 
pop songs extensively. BPL Oye, for 
instance, is produced entirely in Bom¬ 
bay and charts all the hit music coming 
out of the Hindi music scene. 

Ruby Bhatia is its star and her Great 
Manovaigyanik Shoivfeatures celebri¬ 
ty interviews. 

STAR TV 


In the old days this was used as a dum¬ 
ping ground for old programmes such 
as Dynasty, The BoidAnd The 

Beautifuiand Santa 
Barbara. No matter. 
Fed up of a diet of 
staid Doordarshan 
fare, the audience 
lapped it up. But 
with the advent of 
other satellite chan¬ 
nels, this formula 
no longer holds 
good. And since 
then STAR has 
updated its programming. 

nUME SPORTS 


In a country where cricket is the only 
sport with mass appeal, Prime Sports 
‘ has a timfted audience with its exten- 
Sh^cdverage of the NBA tasketbail 
matches, car races, vttfleybailand golf 
tOurrtiments. 


Add to this the assorted Russian satel¬ 
lites (Gorizont and Express 6 on which 
TVI will be telecast next year) and you 
have more transponders than any cable 
operator can have dishes. 

Inevitably, this creates a situation 
where the big boys have to get involved. 
It is now clear that the majority of Indian 
viewers will get their satellite program¬ 
ming from cable rather than individual 
dishes. Take the growth of the STAR 


TV platform: 60 lakh homes in 1993 and 
140 lakh homes in 1995. Optimistic pre¬ 
dictions project a reach of 360 lakh 
homes by 1996. Almost all of this 
increase is a consequence of cable. 

The role of the major cable operators 
is to provide central control rooms equip¬ 
ped with dozens of dishes which receive 
virtually every channel. Siticable, own¬ 
ed by Zee TV, has 15 control rooms and 
the Hindujas’ free-spending IN cable 
network claims that operators can 
receive upto 35 channels from its con¬ 
trol rooms. 

•IT he cable industry is growing at 
I the rate of 2()0 per cent per year," 
says Sudeep Malholra, editor and publi¬ 
sher of Satellite And Cable 7V magazi¬ 


ne. "The real target is a base that keeps 
growing as more TV sets are sold." 

This growth depends now on indivi¬ 
dual cable operators. Many of thefn 
installed poor quality cables at the start 
of the cable boom and now find that their 
network cannot deliver more than 12 
channels at a time. This severely limits 
scope for expansion: most households 
will expect at least three DD channels 
and six Asiasat channels. That leaves 


only three slots vacant for all the new 
channels. 

The role of the big boys is to finance 
the relaying of cable. Some, like Sitica- 
ble and BITV in Bombay are doing this 
by collaborating with the cable owners. 
The Hindujas are simply buying them 
out. 

It is easy to see why control of the 
cable industry is so important. Anyone 
who controls the central feed controls 
the channels that will be delivered to 
households: this is why Zee has Sitica- 
ble and BITV is in the cable business. 
The Hindujas are now asking new chan¬ 
nelsentering the market to pay for the pri- 
vilege of being delivered on the IN cable, 

There is a second factor. When 





In a sense, the channel explosion is linked to the 
south Indian obsession with cinema. Viewers of 
SUN TV’s Tamil films and soap operas don’t make 
much of Metro and Zee TV’s Hindi language 
programming 
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Rupert Murdi)ch visited India last year, 
he was clear that STAR TV could not 
pay for itself on the basis of advertising 
revenue: it will lose an estiinaied US $ 
50 million this year. The future in India, 
as in Europe nd America, is subscrip¬ 
tion TV or pay TV whereby subscribers 
pay for access to a channel. 

But who will collect the money from 
subscribers? All over the world, this is 
the job of cable operators. But because 


the Indian cable operators tend to he 
slightly dodgy characters with fly- 
by-night operations, this has not worked 
so far. 

Once the big boys arc in contiol, 
however, it is certain to work. Hence, 
star’s continued investment in STAR 
Movies, a pay channel and the launch ot 
ESPN, soon to become a pay channel. 

T he advantage v)l a cable boom is that 
platforms will eventually matter less 
and less. At present, anybody on Asiasat 
has an advantage, but two years from 
now, with each cable operator providing 
a menu of 25 channels, viewers will not 
care which satellite a programme origi¬ 
nates on. 

The other major consequence of the 


cabling of India will be a dimunition of 
the influence of Doordarshan in the 
cities. At present, Doordarshan's reach 
is several times that of the mc'sl watched 
satellite channel (one estimate gives Dl) 
a reach of 250 million households ver¬ 
sus 1 (^ million for Zee TV). 

In terms of sheei luimbeis, that advan¬ 
tage will endure. But m terms of quality 
viewers - those that advertisers are inte¬ 
rested in — Dl) will be worst affected 


by the cable boom. If DDl, 2 and 3 iire 
merely part of a menu of 20 channels 
oflered by an operator, then they have 
no special claim on the viewer. 01 coui- 
sc, they will still be broadcast tericsirial- 
ly and will therefore be available to vie¬ 
wers without a cable connection — hut 
do advertisers have much interest in 
those who can’t afford a cable 
connection? 

Of course, everything is still at a Huid 
stage. More channels will be launched. 
And more will fold up But one thing is 
certain; TV will never be the same 
again. • 

Priya Sahgal with Naata Lal/Naw 
Dalhlf Lyla Bavadam/Bombay and 
Sraadhar Plllal/Mafhraa 


SONY 

Launched on 8 Oct¬ 
ober, the Channel's 
CEO ArunArora 
says that tor the 
first three weeks 
there will be a con¬ 
centration on Hindi 
films. Other 
pogrammes will fol¬ 
low later. There will, 
be no news or current affairs as the 
channel aims to be a general enteitain- 
ment channel. 

BBC WORLD 


The channel’s greatest advantage is 
that for years Indians who wanted to 
hear news that was unbiased tuned in 
to BBC Radio. Wow, viewers still tune 
into the channel's on-the-hour-every 
hour coverage of world events. 

ATN (ASIA TELEVISION 
NETWORK) 


Basically a film-based channel, on the 
air since November 1991, it is now 
stepping up its news coverage as well. 
However, this is still to catch on with 
the viewers. 

ESPN 

A totally Indian 
sports channel with 
its programming 
primarily in Hindi, 
this channel was 
launched in Octo¬ 
ber this year. It is 
expected to give 

Prime Sports a run for its ratings. 

IN NETWORK 


Launched by R.K. Hinduja. the Indu- 
slnd Media and Communications Pvt. 
Ltd company began broadcasting its 
channel, the IN Network, in May this 
year. The channel is currently available 
in Delhi and Bombay. Programmes 
include Teen Canteen and Music 4 U. 
. * - 



When Rupert Murdoch visited India last year, he 
was clear that STAR TV could not pay for itself on 
the basis of advertising revenue. The future in 
India, as in Europe and America, is in subscription 
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The Indian market is flooded with fancy cars. 
But do we have enough roads for them? 


The good news is 
that more Indians 
will be driving 
their own cars in 
future, bringing 
India on par with 
the Asian Tigers. 
But the bad news is 
that with so many 
cars, driving and 
travelling in cities like Delhi will be hel> 
lish. Already Delhi has 24 lakh motoris¬ 
ed vehicles more than Bombay, Calcutta 
and Madras combined. Everyday, Delhi 
registers another 600. The main arteries 
of Delhi, as a result, are congested and 
polluted. A long journey across the vast 
expanse of the city can cause severe eye 
irritation and headache. But most of us 
do not want to think of the warnings giv¬ 
en by doctors and environmentalists, 
who say that pollution can cause more 
serious ailments, because by now we 
have become fatalistic. 

E)elhi, according to the World Health 
Organisation, is among the world’s ten 
most polluted cities and nearly 2,000 ton 
of pollutants are spewed daily into the 
city air with vehicle exhaust accounting 
for nearly three-fourths of this. The 
^affluent, of course, put up their car win- 
jdows and switch on the AC inside. But 
the common traveller on a two or three- 
wheeler, bus or a car without an AC 
feels the strain. It is common to feel com¬ 
pletely drained even before starting the 


day’s work. In the evenings, with less 
visibility, it is more exhausting and 
dangerous. 

But the lure of the huge Indian market 
is bringing foreign companies galore to 
India. They are coming in for joint ventu¬ 
res and are starting with the assembly of 
CKD and SKD (completely and semi 
knocked down) units. The level of car 
ownership per head is still very low, and 
even with a population of 900 million, 
India produced only 30,000 cars and 
four-wheel drive utilities last year. 
Recently, Premier Automobiles has 
struck deals with the French car compa¬ 
ny, Peugeot, and the Italian Fiat. (Book¬ 
ings for Peugeot began on 29 Septem¬ 
ber, 1995). The Eicher group, usually 
making farm machinery, plans to tic up 
with Volkswagen to introduce its Golf, 
while Ford is to build both the Escort 
and Fiesta with Mahindra andMahindra. 

Telco will soon be producing the first 
Mercedes E 220 saloon from its joint 
venture with Mercedes Benz, while the 
first Cielo models, a joint venture bet¬ 
ween DCM and Daewoo of Korea, are 
already out. Audy and BMW are also 
going to come soon. Luxury cars will 
become a common sight in India. The 
fact that the sale of the first 500 Merce¬ 
des at fts20 lakh was to be by invitation 
only, shows the degree of prosperity in 
India. The brand of the car was not such 
a status symbol in India before, because 
the population could be divided into 



i 



not. Now, as more people will be own¬ 
ing cars, luxury cars will add another 
dimension to the srowing inequality of 
incomes. 

W ith more cars in the future, one 
naturally turns to the next ques¬ 
tion — where are the roads that can take 
more traffic in the big cities? Badly main¬ 
tained roads and poor lighting are contri¬ 
buting to the dangerous driving condi¬ 
tions in India. Most streets in the cities 
are too narrow to take the onslaught of 
so much traffic. Double-parking of 
vehicles on both sides of the road makes 
the streets narrower, as parking facilities 
are sadly lacking in Delhi, especially in 
and around the walled city. Soon there 
will have to be multi-layered under¬ 
ground parking all over the city where 
people will have to pay by the hour. 
Already many beautiful patches of gre¬ 
en (near the Ram Lila ground and in cen¬ 
tral Connaught Place) have been taken 
up by ugly,built-up, parking spaces. To 
enforce strict parking rules on the streets 
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is going to be tough and is likely to breed 
petty corruption. 

Transportation of goods by road has 
also increased manifold over the last 
few years. The growing number of 
trucks on the roads is making driving of 
cars hazardous as anyone travelling on 
the national highways must have obser¬ 
ved. Roads are used by both passenger 
and goods traffic, and India's roadways 
carry 80 per cent of the passenger traffic 
and 60 per cent of the goods traffic. The 
national highways network carries near¬ 
ly 40 per cent of the total road traffic but 
constitutes less than two per cent of the 
total road network. The highways will 
have to be upgraded, their length increas¬ 
ed and and more double carriageways 
will have to be built. Highways should 
have double-lanes for safe and speedy 
transportation.* 

Privatisation of roads has been in the 
offing for some time now, and the finan¬ 
ce ministry has agreed in principle to 
give automatic clearance to enterprises 
with 51 per cent foreign stake for invest¬ 
ing in the highway sector. But proposal»« 


with equity stake s aboveS 1 
per cent will have to be 
referred to the Foreign 
Investment Promotion 
Board which will clear 
them on a case by case 
basis. This could make 
the process less than 
smooth. There will be 
another hitch — land 
acquisition for the road 
projects — under the 
build-operate-transfer 
scheme which will be the 
responsiblity of the 
government. The land will be leased to 
investors for 30 years. And the investors 
will be allowed to build roads for provid¬ 
ing access to townships close to the high¬ 
ways. The government is allowing the 
investors to put up hotels, motels, restau¬ 
rants, shopping and amusement parks 
and petrol refuelling stations. Govern¬ 
ments of Malaysia and China have been 
successful in highway construction and 
I joint ventures with them should be 
fruitful. 


Badly maintained 
roads and poor 
lighting are 
contributing to the 
dangerous driving 
conditions in India. 
Most streets in the 
cities are too 
narrow to take the 
onslaught of so 
much traffic 


The National Highways Act has been 
lich will allow private toll 
collection, and 27 projects have been 
identified by the ministry of finance 
which will build bridges, expressways 
and bypasses. A tax holiday for five 
years has been announced for such pro¬ 
jects. Toll rales on the proposed 
“ ~ le expressway have been 

fixed by the Maharashtra government; 
Rs 54 for cars, Rs {36 for trucks and Rs 
204 for passeriger buses. But the pro¬ 
blem of adequate usage and cost recove¬ 
ry will remain. People may take circuit¬ 
ous routes in order to avoid paying tolls, 
and many may c.scape without paying 
them altogether. Enforcement can be a 
problem and the big question is who will 
be resprmsible for it. 

After years of neglect and falling 
budgetary support to the transport sec¬ 
tor, the government is working out a stra¬ 
tegy to combat the spectacular increase 
in vehicular traffic. Things may 
improve in the future, but in the mean, 
lime, more and liiore cars that will come 
the road, may pave the 

way for Bangkok-style 
traffic jams. Yet anothei;^ 
problem will be fhejjjl 
increase in demand fb» 
petroleum produefi 
imports. Currently, Indi^ 
is able to meet only 44 perf| 
cent of the petroleum pro¬ 
duct needs domestically. 
Increase in exports of 
cars and car parts would 
help in footing a part of 
the bill. 

It is therefore import¬ 
ant that foreign firms 
actually produce cars in 
India and not just assem¬ 
ble them and sell them to 
Indians and then leave 
after some lime. Indigeni- 
sation may become a key 
question in the car 
industry. It could be done 
either by making the foreign firms sign 
MoUs with the government which will 
give them a licence to import CKD units 
on a yearly basis, depending on the 
degree of indigenisation; the other way 
is to have high tarrifs on imports of such 
units so that they are forced to indigeni-* 
se. Both have inherent problems and an« 
ideal solution has yet to be reached. Buf ’ 
India must insist on indigenisation. • 


Jayshree Sengupta Isa Delhi-based economist 
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Crowds flock to view the total solar eclipse 


D ate: 24 October. Time: 

7.30 am Place: Diamond 
Harbour in West Bengal. 
The sun is shining brightly 
on some 5(),(XX) people 
who have gathered at this popular tourist 
resort to witness the event of a lifetime. 

They arc all waiting for the sun to stop 
shining. 

Two minutes later, the public address 
system announces what everyone has 
been waiting to hear. The solar eclipse 
has begun. You may now view the sun 
through special glasses or fillers." Imme¬ 
diately, the harbour, overnowmg with 
people, comes alive 

Initially,the mood among the people 
— on the roads, atop terraces, in the 
fields and even aboard some motor 
boats—was oneol apprehension, a lurk¬ 
ing fear of the unknown 

But soon, the enthusiasm of the 
moment overwhelms the apprehension 
of celestial calamity Men, women and 
children begin to peer at the sun through 
special glasses, filter papers, and even X- 
ray sheets. 

"Look, father, the moon is eating the 
sun," observes a wide-eyed fivc- 
IjU^ar-old agitatedly. And a thrill spreads 
iljtrough the crowd. 

As time ticks away, the crowd begins 
to feel more at case, the decibel level 
rises appreciably and the whole affair 


now begins to resemble one big, rowdy 
party. 

And then again, just as the shape and 
form of the sun appears to undergo a 
change, there is a dramatic shift in the 
public mood as well. 

People begin to realise that something 
truly amazing is about to take place. The 
bright October morning fast turns 
murky and the air positively chilly. 

Darkness descends. And with it, a 
hush over the massive turnout. The silen¬ 
ce over the harbour is shattered by the 
loudspeakers: "It is 8:4S am. 'I’hcrc is 
now a total eclipse. You may now look 
at the sun with your naked eyes." 

And as all eyes turn heavenwards, the 
people gathered at the spot see someth¬ 
ing that they will never forget. The sun 
becomes a black orb with a brilliant halo 
around it and the sky darkens till even 
the stars are visible. 

I'or a moment, it seems as though a 
spell has been cast upon the awe-struck 
gathering. But once again, as suddenly, 
the spell IS broken. Candles are lit at 
wayside tea stalls and the air reverbera¬ 
tes lo the sound of dhaks, the deafening 
burst of crackers and the loud cheers of a 
Jubilant multitude. 

Slowly, the nu)rning light shines 
through and things return to normal. The 
crowds begin lo disperse and people go 


their separate ways to resume their daily 
routines. 

But not before they have experienced 
a moment of pure magic — something 
to be cherished and spoken about for 
years to come. 

"Now, I will have no regrets when I 
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die," declares 82-year-oId Malati Devi, 
as she is led away from the site. And she 
is just one of the millions in India to have 
been overwhelmed by the sight of a total 
solar eclipse. 

U nlike the last time that a partial solar 
eclipse was visible in this part of the 
world — on 16 August, 1980, when 
people in West Bengal cowered with 
fear in their homes — this year’s pheno¬ 
menon was very much a people's show. 

Throughoiii the previous month, the 
government—both in the concerned sta¬ 
les and at the Centre — had done their 
bit to publicise the mega affair. Atten¬ 
tion had been focussed constantly on the 
event with scientists striMng to explain 
what- the total eclipse was all about. 


opthalmologisis endeavouring to allay 
misconceptions of the harm it could 
cause to eyesight, and the media whipp¬ 
ing up a frenzy about the ‘event of the 
century’. 

And the people obliged. They flocked 
to the centres where the eclipse was to be 
visible • - in Raja.sthan, Uttar Pradesh 
and West Bengal — by the lakhs. Tou¬ 
rism, too, received a major boost in 
these parts as scientists, students and 
eager eelip.se-watchers converged on 
them from various places. 

The Travel Coiporation of India in 
New Delhi, for instance, booked two 
group'* comprising over 280 Japanese 
tourists who had flocked to north India 
only to view the eclipse. And it was 
boom lime for the ITDC hotels. Says 



Unlike in 1980, 
the solar eclipse 
this time was 
cleaily a people’s 
show. On 24 
October, 
thousands 
gathered at 
Diamond Harbour, 
near Calcutta, to 
witness the event 
of a lifetime 


PRO. ITDC, Manjula Arun, "The res¬ 
ponse has been great. Actually, this had 
to happen since such an extraordinary 
phenomenon was taking place." 

In West Bengal, three organisi^ions 

— the Paschim Banga Vigyan Manch, 
the Birla Planetarium and the Birla 
Industrial and Technological Museum 

— took up the task of distributing speci¬ 
al ‘eclipse goggles' for ‘direct solar vie¬ 
wing'. And as people queued up for 
hours to procure this essential safeguard 
at Rs 12a piece, more than 5 lakh pairs 
of goggles were sold. 

And then the government media, too, 
got into the act in a major way. Doordar- 
shan decided to set up an elaborate net¬ 
work to beam the eclipse live from three 
principal centres — Nimkathana in 
Rajasthan, Allahabad in UP, and Dia¬ 
mond Harbour in West Bengal. Thus, 
this rare eclipse - -- occurring after a gap 
of 420 years — was beamed to the 
homes ol millions of viewers through¬ 
out the country A ‘running commenta¬ 
ry' was also broadcast by All India 
Radio 

Adding to the drama of the occasion 
were the predictions of doom that came 
fiorn various soothsayers. Eminent 
asliologer B.V. Raman warned of "far- 
reaching effects as the life-giving rays of 
the sun were being blocked". He even 
hinted at a change of leadership in the 
Congrcss(l). This was enough to seitd 
F^nme Minister P.V. Narasimha Rao 
packing—across the world, on his long¬ 
est trip till dale. 

All this certainly helped along the 
drama on 24 October. And it also went 
to show how people are all star-gazers at 
heart, and that it takes cosmic happen¬ 
ings to wake us to any real sense of 
wonder. • 

Sumit Dbb Qupts/Calcuttm with 
Anh/m Pande/Naw DaiM 
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A TERRORIST 
STATE 

iJi 

• How Pakistan is abetting secessionism in the 

subcontinent 


S O long as the US’ military' 
planners remain trapped in 
the geo-political paradigms 
of the 19th century and the 
Cold War, and Pakistan is 
the first seemingly stable country 
beyond the tumultuous Eurasian core, 
India will have to learn to live with an 
increasingly adversarial USA. But the 
US’ own strategy is built on sand. Paki¬ 
stan today is not the Pakistan that signed 
the Baghdad pact, or the one that offered 
its territoty as a base for war against the 
Soviets in Afghanistan. Both those 
Pakistans had stable military govern¬ 
ments ruling over relatively quiescent 
masses, and could therefore deliver 
what they promised. Today’s Pakistan is 
an insecure and unstable democracy per¬ 
ched on a society riven with discontent 
and incipient insurrection that treats poli¬ 
tics as a blood sport in which no quarter 
is ever given. Its western-educated mid¬ 
dle class is on the defensive, its influen¬ 
ce certainly not increasing. Its Prime 
"Minister is powerless. 

These are not conditions in which any 
legime can 1 i ve up to its external commit¬ 
tments. To be able to do that it has, first of 
all, to feel secure at 
home. One that 
enters into commit¬ 
ments even when it 
does not feel secure 
does so to extract 
;^gitimacy from the 
involvement, and 
i^hore up its internal 
power. As in human 
$0 in international relations: regimes 
Aat seek to take from a relationship arc 
seldom able to contribute anything to it. 
Jliis may be why, as chronicled by Sena¬ 
tor Glenn in the Senate, Pakistan has 
iiroken its commitments to the US no 
tess than 115 times in the past 40 years. 


To anyone conversant with the sub¬ 
continent and its history during the past 
century, the US’ attempt to lean on Paki¬ 
stan for the containment of Islamic fun¬ 
damentalism is incomprehensible. For, 
in the 16 years since the beginning of the 
Afghan war. Pakistan has not only ceas¬ 
ed to be any kind of bulwark against fun¬ 
damentalism, but has become its epi¬ 
centre. Americans are so mesmerised by 
the rise of Shia fundamentalism in Iran, 
that they seem not to have noticed the 
rise of another kind. This is Wahaby- 
Sunni fundamentalism. One reason for 
this benign neglect may be that when 
this first made its appearance in South 
and South-West Asia, the CIA not only 
tolerated, but tried to use it to prosecute 
its war in Afghanistan. Today, it is this 
fundamentalism that has gone out of 
control. 

T he shift of its epicentre from Libya to 
Pakistan has been documented, ironi¬ 
cally by the CIA itself: the Republican 
Research Service of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives' Task Force report on Terror¬ 
ism and Unconvention^ Warfare of 
February 1993, noted the arrival of 35 


known Libyan trainers in terrorism in 
Karachi in 1989. Soon after they arrived 
they were taken away to an unknown 
location. The report also gave extensive 
details of Pakistan’s expanding links 
with fundamentalists in Sudan and 
Egypt. 



Soon, the schools of fundamentaiisi 
Islam and terrorism that turned out the 
Afghan Mujahideen, such as the Dawa- 
ul-Jehad ‘university’ outside Peshawar, 
began turning out a new brand of interna¬ 
tional Islamist terrorist, whose activities 
ranged from the USA to the Philippines, 
Chechnya, Bosnia, Afghanistan, 
Burma, the Philippines and Kashmir. A 
disconcerting number of those who 
were involved in these terrorist and pan- 
Islamist operations were found to have 
links with Pakistan. Thus, Ramzi Yous- 
sef, the mastermind 
behind the World 
Trade Towers bom¬ 
bing, fled immedia¬ 
tely after the act to 
take refuge in 
Pakistan. Extensive 
questioning after his 
extradition to the US 
more than two years 
later, revealed that he was a ‘graduate’ 
of the Dawa-ul-Jehad. American 
investigators also recovered a hard disk 
belonging to the leader of a terrorist cell 
of an organisation called Abu Sayyaf, in 
the Philippines, who was captured 
because of a new type of undetectable 


H Pakistan under Gen. Zia, eliminated to the 
maximum extent possible, the potential for 
conflict over domestic issues. He made 
sure that the fundamentalist impulse was 
turned outward and introduced all the 
trappings of a devoutly Islamist state 
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lion by the year. Equally, having painted 
Saddam Hussain as the Aiitichrist, US 
government agencies have spent huge 
amounts of time trying, with a complete 
lack of success, to establish a link bet¬ 
ween Sunni terrorists like Ramzi Yous- 
sef and Iraq even though they should 
have known that the Iraqi Ba'ath regi¬ 
me, is among the most secular in the 
Arab world, and would not tolerate fun¬ 
damentalism. The current spate of terror¬ 
ism has almost nothing to do with Iraq, 
but everything to do with the US* great 
friend, Saudi Arabia, which is the home 
of Wahaby fundamentalism. Its chief 
financiers, to quote the state department 
report once more, are none other than 
the US’ best friends in this region — the 
ultra-conservative Gulf states, Saudi 
Arabia and, of course, Pakistan. 

P olicy-makers in the US state depart¬ 
ment are aware of the currents of 
fundamentalism that are flowing 
through Pakistan, and of the tenuous 
hold of democracy on the country. But 
they minimise the strength of the first 
and greatly exaggerate the viability of 
the second. As proof that democratic for¬ 
ces are growing stronger, and keeping 
fundamentalism at bay, they cite the fact 
that the Jamaat-e-lslami garnered only 
three percent of the vote in the 1993 elec- 


bomb with which they 
iniLMided lo blow up no less 
than ten American civilian 
airlines in a single day. 
The hard disk showed 
that their complex escape 
route ended in Karachi, 
and that the leader of this 


Even the US state department’s 1995 report, which goes to absurd 
lengths to absolve Pakistan of abetting terrorism In Kashmir, Is 
unable wholly to conceal this Intimate link. "The Qovemment of 
Pakistan acknowledges that It continues to give moral, political 
and diplomatic support to Kashmiri militants,” the rep^ notes ^ 


group, too, was lUine 
other than Ramzi 

Youssef. Another terrorist, who killed 

two CIA employees outside the CIA 
headquarters in Washington, also had 
travel plans to Karachi. 

Only last w eek, Mahmoud Mestiri of 
Tunisia, the UN representative in 

Kabul, accused Pakistan of not only aid¬ 
ing the ultra-fundamentalist Taliban but 
also of training their leaders. Russian 
intelligence revealed that the leader of 
the Chechen team that took 120 Russi¬ 
ans hostage in a hospital had been train¬ 
ed in Peshawar. In a recent video film 
taken by a Kashmiri journalist, an area 
commander of the Harkat-ul Ansar, nam¬ 
ed Siddiqui, states baldly that the goal of 
their movement is to unfurl the banner 
of Islam wherever it had once flown. In 
this connection he boasts of the move¬ 
ment having sent volunteers to Bosnia, 


Chechnya > nd elsewhere. The Harkat-ul 
Ansar is a child of the Afghan fight for 
freedom. It is composed entirely of 
Sunni fundamentalists. And even the 
US can hardly disown its own state 
department’s report on Global Terro¬ 
rism, 1995, which says that it ‘was form¬ 
ed in October 1993 when two Pakistani 
political activist groups...merged...and 
that its headquarters are in Muzaffara- 
bad,POK’. 

Preoccupied by Israel, Palestine and 
the Hezbollah, the US seems not to have 
noticed that Shia fundamentalism has 
been on the wane ever since Ayatollah 
Khomeini died and that an Iran that was 
bled white by the war against Iraq, the 
fail in oil prices, its own huge debts, and 
the American economic boycott, is in 
less and less of a mood to export revolu¬ 


tions, and the growing but unspecified 
cooperation that Pakistan is giving to 
various US agencies to curb the narco¬ 
tics trade and fight terrorism. 

The flaw in this reasoning is to 
believe that the smallness of the vote for 
the Jamaat-e-Islami reflects an anti¬ 
fundamentalist bias in the countiy. Paki¬ 
stan differs from other Islamic countries 
grappling with fundamentalism, like 
Turkey, Algeria and Egypt, in one cruci¬ 
al respect: whereas the battle between 
fundamentalism and (for want of a bet¬ 
ter word) occidentalism in the latter is 
essentially an internal one which affects 
all aspects of the country’s domestic 
policies—its civil and criminal laws, its 
food, drink and dress codes, and its edu¬ 
cation and employment policies — ih 
Pakistan, the fundamentalist impulse 
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skillfully been turned out¬ 
wards — into a no- 
holds-barred onslaught 
on Its self-proclaimedly 
secular neighbour, India, 
and an all-out bid to wrest 
control of Afghanistan. 

Thus the attempt to wrest 
Kashmir from India and 
annex it to Pakistan was 
being spearheaded till 
1993 by the Jamaal- 
e-Isiami and its military 
wing, the Hi/bul Mujahj- 
deen. Today, when the 
Mi/b have lost heart or 
been dispeised, and their 
headers captured or kil¬ 
led, the light IS being led 
by the llarkal iil Aiisai 
As for Atghanivtan, 
the 'faliban <(ic now knocking at the 
gates ol Kahia. 

make 'Nc<re that the fundameuialisl 
impulse was turned outward, Pakistan 
undei Cicn /la, eliminated, to the maxi 
mum extent possible, the potential for 
coiinict ovei domestic issues Zia intro¬ 
duced all the trappings of a devoutly Isla¬ 
mist state -- Its civil and criminal laws, 
the diminution of the civil status ol 
women, non Sunni Musliiiis, and non- 
Muslim mmoiilies, and its fusion of reli¬ 
gion with the Slate in all of the latter’s 
iuiK ’ions, into Pakistan 

riiis IS the leal explanation lor the 
.lamaal’s small vole. If the mam thrust of 
lundamcnlalism is diieeled tow^ards 
India, and it all political parties have the 
same pc^hey towards India, then what 
good reason is there to give one's vole to 


a party that seems unlikely lo eonie to 
! power m the near fuiiue ’ One would do 
far beltei to give it to a party or a candida¬ 
te that can deliver licenses and permits, 
electricity connections, roads to one's 
village and jobs for one's children The 
Jamaat cannot make headway because ii 
does not have anything to fight against 
When fundamentalism has been skil 
Ifully turned out towards a hated 
neighbour lo serve the pur^wses ot the 
state — in this case the grabbing terri¬ 


tory to the east and establishing domin¬ 
ance to the west, and domestic state poli¬ 
cy IS tailored carefully lo ensure that 
there is nothing lo distract this effort, the 
distinction between the state and the fun¬ 
damentalists virtually disappears. 
Ram/i and others who have turned their 
hate on the US and the West may be 
genuinely independent operators whom 
Pakistan’s LSI cannot control, but what 
of the Harkal-ul Ansar, whose every 
action suits Pakistan’s oft-stated pur- 
po‘>cs'^ Hven the state department's 1995 
rcpoil, which goes to absurd lengths to 
absolve Pakistan of abetting terrorism in 
Kashmir, is unable wholly to conceal 
this intimate link. Thus on page four of 
the report it says. The Government of 
Pakistan acknowledges that it continues 
lo give moral, political and diplomatic 


support lo Kashmiri militants, but den¬ 
ies allegations of (Uher assistance. There 
were credible reports in 1994, however, 
of official Pakistani support to Kashmiri 
militants.' Then, 38 pages later, it descri¬ 
bes the Harkai-iil Ansar as ‘an Islamic 
lundumentaUst group that seeks Kcish- 
niir \ (f('i ess inn to Pakistan ..was form¬ 
ed in October 1993 when two Pakistani 
politu IIIac fi\ 1st}^N)aps...ii\cvgcd...carri¬ 
ed out a number ot operations against 
Indian lioops and civilian tarf*ets in 


Kashmir (thus fulfiUingihc US legal sys¬ 
tem's requirement for Being described 
as a terrorist organisation)...has a core 
militant group of about 300, mostly 
Pakistanis and Kashmiris but includes 
Afghans...(and) is based in Muzaffara- 
had, Pakistan (emphasis added). 

The US government's belief that Paki¬ 
stan can avoid being sucked under by the 
currents of fundamentalism that it has 
directed against India is over-optimistic. 
Assuming for the moment that the links 
between the state, Islamic fundamental¬ 
ism and terrorism are genuinely as loose 
as the US would like to believe, and that 
a modem-minded but powerless govern¬ 
ment is fighting a dour battle to stem the 
fundamentalist tide, the latter is going to 
be immensely reinforced by the remorse¬ 
less advance of the ultra- 
fundamentalisl Taliban 
in Afghanistan. A Tali¬ 
ban government in Kabul 
no longer seems an 
impossibility, and if that 
comes about, the cause of 
westernisation, moderni¬ 
sation and secularism 
will receive another set¬ 
back. For. with the 
Taliban owing a substantial burden of 
debt to the Pakistan government and the 
Jarnaai-e-Islami for its help in capturing 
power in Afghanistan, the temptation 
for Pakistan’s military planners to forge 
relations with it that will give their coun¬ 
try its long-sought ‘defence in depth’ 
will prove irresistible. But to do this, the 
state will have to further tailor its domes¬ 
tic policies to meet with the Taliban’s 
approval. • 

PrtnShmnkmrMui 



The US government’s belief that Pakistan can 
avoid being sucked under by the currents of 


India is overKiptimistic 
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MALIK ON MEDIA 


AMITA MALIK 


It's party time 

DD continues as the propaganda machine of the ruling party 


... elections 

^pillk barely six months 

away, and all kinds^ 
.flDL W of turmoil in the 

states, not to speak 
election com- 
^ occa- 

Seshan, the election scene is really hott¬ 
ing up, and so is Doordarshan’s propa¬ 
ganda machine. I- - 

When a mild- 
mannered minister like 
P.N. Sangma says bellige¬ 
rently, "AIR and Door- 
darshan are government 
mouthpieces", one has 
vivid memories of that 
famous occasion when 
Indira Gandhi, during the 
Emergency, was asked 
by an innocent but prin¬ 
cipled station director: 

"But what about 
credibility?" 

And Mrs Gandhi shot 
back: "Credibility? What 
is credibility? AIR and 
Doordarshan are govern¬ 
ment departments and 
will remain government 
departments." 

So when the govern¬ 
ment in power (and no 
government at the Centre 
has been above this) uses 
all the government 
media, and most blatantly AIR and DD, 
as party machines, it is accepted as routi¬ 
ne. And no one pays much attention. 

But media-watchers, such as your 
columnist, have watched with increas¬ 
ing dismay how quickly the media have 
caught on to Mr Sangma’s very broad 
hint, which amounts to a directive, and 
started plastering the waves with what is 
virtually party propaganda. I am not 
referring to those increasingly present 
so-called news items, which arc so dull 
as to take in no one, and which flout all 
the rules of the media and load the items 


with mind-boggling statistics. 

I found poorSunit Tandon and Tejesh- 
war Singh, two veteran newscasters, try¬ 
ing hard not to yawn thn)ugh a night bul¬ 
letin which was non-news from beginn¬ 
ing to end, while other news bullelms 
were bulging wnth spicy polilical intri¬ 
gues and ////?.»/ chat about Sanjay Dutt. 

However, someone up there m 
Shashtri B ha van and, who knows, per¬ 
haps even the PM's Office, has thought 
it is time DD went a little subliminal. So 


a very bright young lilmmaker liom 
Hyderabad, Main Shankai, has made 
two tw'o-minule quickies, which al least 
show signs of subtlety, rhey are highly 
professional and veiy interesting to 
watch. The first, Mttjko Ihti Asfm, has 
picked up some attractive, rural and 
urban types and shown how they have 
benefitted Irom economic beltermcnl 
There is also the one on communal 
riots, which is a little more contrived and 
perhaps a shade loo subtle, woidless as it 



:/v/ .1^, 





It reminds one of that 
famous occasion during the 
Emergency when Indira 
Gandhi said, "Credibility? 
What is credibility? AIR 
and Doordarshan are 
government departments 
and will remain government 
departments" 


is, but with lively music, for the aveiage 
viewer. But, as I said, someone up there 
is gening a little more subtle Aiul the 
BJP won't be able to gel away with |usi 
big outdoor screens and jingles from 
loudspeakers from every village tree. 

One now begins to understand wh\ 
government is asking satellite channels 
which show' signs of answering back on 
behalf of Opposition parlies to hie their 
foreign exchange figures foi |ia>nienis 
abroad and Reserve Bank clearances 

Not .so subtle, of couise, but likely to 
he effective. • 
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MEDIA IVIUSINGS 

V. GANGADHAR 



UNDER SIECIE 

U_ _________ ■ I - , - 

Why is the freedom of the press in Maharashtra 
threatened by the Shiv Sena ? 



It IS surprising that in 
a progressive and 
enlightened state like 
Maharashtra, freedom 
of the press is often 
under threat. Mobs 
led by Jambuvantrao 
Dhole, an almost forgotten Vidarbha 
politician now trying to stage a come¬ 
back, attacked the Lokmat Group of 
newspapers office, bashed up staffers 
including Vijay Darda, chairman and 
managing director of the group, and 
inflicted extensive damage to property. 

What was Dhote’s grouse? The Lok¬ 
mat newspapers had mentioned the poor 
turnout at a political rally organised by 
Dhote which was attended by former 
Prime Minister, Chandra Shekhar. 
Other papers of the region had also publi¬ 
shed the same details and no one knows 
why the Lok¬ 
mat Group was targeted 
for attack. 

Vijay Darda was injur¬ 
ed in the eye. Some of the 
other staffers had to be 
hospitalised. Dhote, who 
tried to run away from the 
scene, was chased by the 
police and arrested. 

Strangely, there were no 
comments from Chandra 
Shekhar on the incident. 

This was the second 
attack on the Lokmat 
Group in the recent past. 

Some months back, a 
group of Shiv Sena hooli¬ 
gans smashed up furniture 
and assaulted staffers protesting against 
certain adverse remarks published in the 
Lokmat against one of the local Shiv 
Sena leaders. 

According to media reports, the 
attack on the Lokmat Group was plann¬ 
ed in advance. Dhote, who was a leading 
politician in the Vidarbha region some 
ten years back, had always been known 
for his temper and violent reactions to 
media criticism. He happens to be the 


son-in-law of senior Congress leader, 
Ramrao Adik, who was a member of the 
Sharad Pawar ministry. 

In Nagpur, Dhote cried, "Marof In 
Bombay, Shiv Sena leader Bal Thacke¬ 
ray shouted, "Jaala dof and copies of 
the first issue of Vinod Mehta-edited 
Outlook went up in flames. Thackeray, 
of course, had not read the magazine. He 
was only reacting to an article published 
in his very own Dupher Ka Saamna, on 
the findings of the first-ever opinion poll 
held in Kashmir. The poll, which cover¬ 
ed only 504 adults, revealed some distur¬ 
bing conclusions; 77 per cent of those 
polled felt that a solution to the Kashmir 
problem did not exist within the frame¬ 
work of the Indian Constitution while 72 
per cent stated that they favoured Inde¬ 
pendence for Kashmir. 

Well, that was enough for Thackeray. 


One word from him and Outlook, which 
made an unobtrusive entry into the city, 
■became the talk of the town. Editor 
-Vinod Mehta had lived up to his reputa¬ 
tion as the Controversy Man. And, yet 
again, Bal Thackeray emerged as the 
one-man censor board for Bombay and 
Maharashtra. Unfortunately, the SS 
leader never considers other, more reaso¬ 
nable options to deal with views which 
are contrary to his. Be it Shivaji Maha- 
raj, Salman Rushdie, Lord Ram, the 




Copies of Outlook vieni up in 
flames as Bal Thackeray reacted 
to its first-ever opinion poll held 
in Kashmir. The magazine 
became the talk of the town. 
Editor Vinod Mehta (left) lived up 
to his reputation as the 
Controversy Man and, yet again, 
Thackeray emerged as the 
one-man censor board for 
Maharashtra 


Supreme Court or Nikhil Wagle (editor 
of Mahanagar, who had consistently 
opposed the Sena policies), Thackeray 
)iad made it amply clear that contrary 
views would not be tolerated. 

‘The Boys’ are let loose and who 
bothers if the Editors’ Guild and other 
democratic organisations protest? It is 
Thackeray Raj in the state (even when 
his party was not in power). We can only 
grin and bear it. Sometimes I wonder 
how the people who work for Saamna 
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can call themselves journalists when 
they opt for street battles over media 
issues. 


Different strokes 

Gujarat dragged on and on dominat¬ 
ing the front pages of newspapers. San- 
jay Dutt was finally out on bail and the 
BJP dropped a bombshell by withdraw¬ 
ing its support to the Mayawati govern¬ 
ment in UP. 

Most political commentators agreed 
that the BJP in Gujarat had come of age 
and was functioning like the Congress. 
Some of the diehard BJP supporters in 
the media thought differently. Kanchan 
Gupta in The Hindustan Times argued 
that those who had rejoiced over the 
BJP’s discomfiture would be silenced 
and that the parly would emerge stioii- 
ger after the Gujarat agnipariksha. 

Congress-baiter T.V.R. Shenoy cool¬ 
ly blamed the Congress for the BJP cri¬ 
sis with not one word of censure to Adva- 
ni. Why don’t journalists realise that the 
cancer had eaten into the vitals of the 
BJP and there is no use blaming the Con¬ 
gress? 


The Pioneer and The Hindu excelled 
in their coverage of the Gujarat crisis. 
The men on the job, R.K. Misra and 
Manas Dasgupta, were one-time collea¬ 
gues of this columnist in The Times oj 
India. In the Scniority-cum-Through the 
Proper Channel approach of that paper, 
Misra was banished to the police beat. 
But he has blossomed with The Pioneer 



Javagal Srinath: was It a ’’beautiful 
yorfcer-lenctli delivery” or a ”shoft 
and wide baH”? 


with incisive 

news analyses and 
entertaining profiles of 
actors in the political 
drama, Keshubhai and 
Vaghela. Dasgupta* s 
sober analyses were featu¬ 
red regularly on the front 
pages of his newspapers. 
It only shows what jour¬ 
nalists can do when they 
are trusted and given 
opportunities. 

I hope R.K. Misra 
remembers that last time 
we met. It was inside a 
Calcutta courtroom in 
1977. We were co¬ 
defendants in a defama¬ 
tion case over an article 
which we had jointly 
authored for The Illustrat¬ 
ed Weekly of India, then 
edited by Khushwant 
Singh. We had exposed 
an Ahmedabad god- 
man’s sexual capers. 
Dressed as Lord Krishna 
he used to dance around 
his home with local wom¬ 
en as his gopis. After the 
piece was published, some of his fol¬ 
lowers used us in a Calcutta court. 


Divided they stand 

It’s cricket lime once again. Despite 
live coverage of some of the matches, 1 
avidly go through newspaper accounts 
of the matches and it is surprising how 
cricket correspondents covering a match 
disagree on important issues like the 
mode of dismissal of a batsman. 

Covering the North Zone vs South 
Zone Dulecp Trophy match at Nagpur, 
A.shi.sh Shukla of The Times described 
the dismissal of the North Zone opener 
Vikram Rathore thus: "Srinath bowled 
short and wide and Rathore, in his eager¬ 
ness to cut, dragged the ball onto his 
slumps." But, according to Anil John of 
the Express, "Srinath eventually had the 
last laugh, shattering the batsman’s 
castle with a beautiful yorker-length 
delivery. Rathore made 19." 

There is a world of difference bet¬ 
ween a "beautiful yorker-length delive¬ 
ry" and a "short and wide ball". How 
was Rathore dismissed? Your guess is 
as good as mine. • 
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TV REVIEW 


SHUBHRA GUPTA 


Happy anniversaries 


STAR Movies and Zee have reason to celebrate their birthdays 


□ TV is celebrating 
its third anniversary 
on the screen, STAR 
Movies Its first, and 
all kinds of program¬ 
mes are notching up 
nice hig numbers. 

Zee began as an evening service with 
numerous variations on Chitrahaur 
masquerading as new programmes, loud 
gameshows with louder anchors and 
wobbly serials. Then Ncena Gupta kiss¬ 
ed Dilip Dhawan on prime lime and the 

rest i s h i sto ry. . _ . , 

Everyone sat up and 
wanted to know what was 
going on, on this new 
channel which claimed 
that it was going to show 
stodgy old Doordarshan 
how entertainment ^ ^ 

should be conducted. 

Mohan Kapur came on 
with his double-breasted 
jackets and non-slop pal- 
ter on Saanp Secdi, 
which had snakes, lad¬ 
ders, wet participants and 
star guests. 

Rajat Sharma, also in 
double-breasted jackets, 
gave us famous personali- [ 
ties in the dock in his Aap ||y|| 

Ki Adalat and establi- 
shed, intriginngly, that 
celebrities always come ^ 
out smelling of roses even if they 
muff tricky questions 

It also established, judging by the clo¬ 
nes o\' Adida! which were tried on olhei 
channels, that no one does it belter than 
Sharma. 

Archana Puran Singh changed her 
hairstyle for each episode of Kya Scene 
Hat and gave us well-known scenes 
from Hindi movies. 

In fact, there were so many film- 
based shows with film folk (or those 
with pretensions of being) fronting 
them, that we lost count, even way back 
then. 

Slowly, Zee’s serials slop)ped looking 
as tacky (clearly, more money was being 


spent on beefing up production values; 
one on the air right now is suppo.sed to 
have been shot in Dubai, se we see a lot 
of the Dubai skyline), and its programm¬ 
ing base widened. So did the number of 
transmission hours. 

One thing Zee indubitably managed 
to do, much more so than the nascent 
STAR Plus channel, was to alter forever 
the state of fiction on Doordarshan. As 
soon as it was possible, the Metro chan¬ 
nel came up with Junoon, DD2’s answer 
to Tara. It had as many gangsters, molls 


Slowly, Zee’s serials 
stopped looking 
tacky. Clearly, more 
money was being 
spent, as in Tara, on 
beefing up 
production values 


and guns as Zee’s saga of the four wom¬ 
en friends, and it says something for the 
power of bad hats (both male and 
1 tamale) that both serials became major 
draws. 

Wc can say with absolute certitude 
that the gangster’s importance in TV fic¬ 
tion here began with Zee, and has spread 
across the board. 

Now it has become so that many of 
the newer .serials on Do(>jdar.shan and 
Zee have become indistinguishable for 

I they employ equal doses 
of slca/.e, and an equal 
number of scumballs and 
other characters of dubi¬ 
ous merit 

Over the past year. Zee 
has added to its menu a 
daily bulletin at lOpm, an 
interactive consumer pro- 
granunc, and educational 
programmes in its attem¬ 
pt to turn into a complete 
channel. 

been going on about hav¬ 
ing completed one whole 
year (in these days of 
channel launches and dis¬ 
appearances, that is no 
mean feat) and gave us 
over the last weekend a 
do/cn premieres. Which 
made a pleasant change 
from catching She Devil for the 56th j 
time. 

Jaaved JalTeri gave us a Videocon 
FUishhiiek special on Channel V, ano- i 
thci first birthday gift. 

And Miditech's Living On 7'he Ed^e 
completed 50 episodes. This half-hour 
environment piogramme keeps getting 
shunted around on Doordarshan’s capri¬ 
cious schedules. With its clear-cut stan¬ 
ce on environinonlal degradation and 
e.xlremely competent anchoring, it deser¬ 
ves better. 

Meanwhile, Hcma Malini wished us a 
Happy Diwali on Doordarshan, Ncelam 
on Zee, and a host of other stars on other 
channels. • 
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KHAASBAAT 


ust the other 
day, Shah 
Rukh Khan 
spelt success 
in Bolly- 
wood. But 
today, after a string of three 
Hops — Zcunana Deewana, 
Gudclii and Oh Darling Yeh 
Hai India — Shah Rukh is 
desperately seeking a hit. 

The star is pinning all his 
hopes on DU wale Dulhaniya 
Jayengt\ directed by 
Yash Chopra’s son Aditya. 
"I’m being born again 
through this film. I’m even 
looking younger in it," says 
Khan. 

'"Dilwale.,.is one of the 
rare films where the director 
knew exactly what he want¬ 
ed from me and did not let 
me loose. As a result, I 
haven't overacted or hamm¬ 
ed as 1 usually do," admits 
Khan candidly. 

And, if it clicks, then 
Baazigar would have done 
the trick. 
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♦ alent or no 
talent, Urmila 
*No More 
MasoonY 
Matondkar 
has hit big 
time. Thanks to Rangeela — 
or, should we say. Ram 
Gopal Varma? 

Of course, there are those 
who bitch that the only thing 
that Urmila revealed in the 
film was her cleavage — or 
what passed for it. Not that 
she seems to mind. Urmila is 
proud of the fact that she is 
the only heroine who has 
never said ‘I will not expose’. 

Never mind. The fact that 
Urmila is flooded with offers 
and sizzles on sundry covers 
of various filmi magazines, 
should shut up her detractors. 

Spurred on by the success 
of the film. Varma has decid¬ 
ed to dub the film in Telugu. 
And, talking of the director’s 
obsession with Urmila, 
Varma has even gone ahead 
and signed Urmila on for his 
next venture. 








t has taken so 
long For the 
, V J L' ' denial to 
^j^come, that 

’j/r could be 

pai'doned for 
thinking that Anu Malik had, 
,in fact, done it. (Alisha Chi- 
nai had alleged that Malik 
had sexually abused her — 
deaf to her desperate appeals 
of Rukh, Rukh, Rukh\) 

But now that the Molestor 
has turned Protestor, here’s 
his side of the story. To 
begin with, it was just fatal 
attraction from her side, he 
scoffs. 



Malik says he hadn’t 
forced himself on her. (So, 
does Malik think she enjoy¬ 
ed it?) Then the music direc¬ 
tor swears that he hadn’t 
done anything wrong. 
(Perhaps, he feelsihe did the 
right thing ?) 

And then comes the clin¬ 
cher: I’ve never laid eyes on 
any of my singers. (Oh real¬ 
ly? then he must be conduct¬ 
ing tho.se music sessions in 
the dark.) 

Not very convincing, Mr 
Malik. • 
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KILLERS 


Long after 
YehJo 

Main Zindagi 
made Satish Shah a 
household name, the 
roly-poly comedian has 
finally realised what life — 
especially in showbiz—is 
all about. 

He complains that 
Aahaa —Zee TV’s new 
soap—has lifted copy 
from his highly-rated 
Doordarshan seiial Shah 
accuses Aahaa \ 
scriptwriter t'/ stealing 
phrases which had become 
"trademark" in YehJo 
Haiti... and goes on to 
allege that the recent 


After 
Salman 
Rushdie and Taslima 
Nasreen, it is Mohammad 
Azharuddin who has 
invoked the wrath of 
Islamic fundamentalists 

Just when Azharuddin 
was busy celebrating his 
reinstatement as skipper 
of the Indian cricket team, 
came the offending ad: 
one featuring Azhar in his 
prominent field posture, 
wearing a pair of Reebok 
shoes. But a section of 
Muslims in the country 
took exception to the 
signature printed on the 
picture below the shoes, 
where the word 
‘Mohammad’ was 
prominent and 
‘Azharuddin’ was lost in 
a scrawl. 

However, Azhar \ 
father, Mohammad 
Azeezuddin, immediately 



Satish Shah: such Is life 

‘Madras match-making’ 
episode is a "direct lift". 

But Vipin Reshammiya, 
the producer of Aahaa, 
says that he’s bought the 
rights for the storyline of 
this particular episode 
from a popular TV serial in 


Madras. "In fact, it is 
Shah’s troupe that copied 
from this Tamil serial 
which was produced long 
before Yeh Jo Haiti 
Zindagi was 

conceptualised," he alleges. 
Aahaa, Satish? 


'OOT FAULT 


issued an apology for any 
inadvertent disrespect 
shown to the Prophet’s 
name and went on to deny 
that his son had entered 


into any contract with 
Reebok. Azeezuddin has 
also written to the 
multinational company to 
withdraw their ad. 


Mohammad Azharuddin: coming In for flak 



Fifty- 

fifty 

What better 
advertisement 
for gender justice than 
Phoolan Devi. The bandit 
queen who roamed the 
ravines with Malkan Singh 
and terrorised the 
Chambals is, in her new 
avatar as leader of the 
Ekiavya Sena, demanding 
reservation for women — 
50 per cent, no less — in all 
spheres. And that includes 
politics. 



Plioolaii Duvf: ruservatlon 
forwomm 

Wonder if rakhi brotlici 
and Mandal exponent. 

Ram Vilas Paswan, has 
something to do with it? 
Anyhow, now that 
Mayawati has been 
unceremoniously ousted, 
don’t be surprised if 
Phoolan makes a bid for the 
(op job in UP. 
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Compiled toy SHAFQUAT ALt 


She got it 

WRITE 


V"; It is her 
■ r' maiden book 
and the pretty maiden is 
already something of a 
sensation. We are talking 
about 17-year-old Bidisha 
Bandyopadhyay and her 
Seahorses. 

The Indian schoolgirl in 
London came into the glare 
of publicity earlier this year 
when she sold her 
yet-to-be-completed novel 
— for 15,(XX) pounds—to 
Flamingo Books. And 
predictably, a lot of 
excitement has ensued 
from the news that Bidisha 
has just finished writing 
her 300-page novel. 


JOFFE’S 

NEW 

MISSION 

The only 

BIHH thing 
Roland Joffe’s City 
Of Joy brought him 
was despair. First, the 
shooting of his directorial 
venture in India was 
plagued by official 
interference in Calcutta, 
and when it finally hit the 
cinema halls, it bombed. 

But if the Pataks, 
UK-based makers of 
chutneys and curries 
succeed in their mission, 
Joffe will be back in the 
country. 

Negotiations are on with 
the director to make a TV 
commercial for the Indian 
food products company. 

But obviously, the 





Bidisha Bandyopadhyay: ago no har 

Not one to rest on her the plot of her next 

laurels, the teenager has offering. And Just for the 

gone ahead and worked out record: when Bidisha is not 

writing, she is busy 
preparing for her A-level 
exams. 

Pataks will do everything as possible. And so, they 

possible to keep Joffe and plan to shoot on the 

the City of Joy as: far apart sun-kissed beaches of Goa. 

Roland Joffe shooting for City Of Joy: time for a commercial 

Certainly, the 

India-Joffe connection 
could do with some spice. 

1 
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t was meant to be the sale ihat 
would decide once and for ail whe¬ 
ther contemporary Indian art had 
finally found a market in the West. 
The venue for the landmark test 
was the Grand Room at Christie's Auc¬ 
tion House in London on 16 October, at 
2.30pm. 

Pre-auction publicity had touched 
fever pitch and the art t ircuit was buzz¬ 
ing with speculation Would M.F. 


Sneh Mehta had come to buy a special 
Anjolie Ela Menon, and Ramola Bach- 
chan said she hadn’t come to bid, just 
"watch". London-based Indian artists 
like Balraj Khanna and Dhruva Mistry 
came along as well. And amused Brits 
looked on curiously at the sea of bejewel¬ 
led Indians who had packed the floor of 
the auction house, transforming its more 
familiar pin-striped air. 

Even M.F. Husain came along and sat 

_ JAGDISHYAOAV_ 




Husain told Sunday after the sale "It is 
a good trend. Not just my paintings, but 
other paintings did well too. Not as good 
as New York, but the response is still 
good." The 80-year-old painter evidcnt- 
Iv enjoyed himself as autograph-hunters 
descended on him to sign their catalo¬ 
gues at the end of the auction. 

Also fetching high prices were Anjo- 
lic Ela Menon, V.S. Gaitonde and 
Ganesh Pyne. Menon’s Dariha Kalaan 





MANJITBAWA 


I^AadTha 

Boat 

Estimated at: 5 to 

6,000 pounds 
Said at: 9,775 
pounds 




SATiSH 

GUJRAL 


LadrWHhBM 

Estimatadat: 

5,500 to 6,500 
pounds 
Sold at: 6,325 
pounds 


The British presence was conspicuously absent in the bidding 


Husain break his own record of $49,000 
set at a recent Sotheby's auction in New 
York? Would the Brits bid frantically 
for Anjolie Ela Menon, Ganesh Pyne 
and Manjit Bawa? Was Indian art finally 
fashionable? 

That was then. By 4.30pm on Mon¬ 
day, it was quite clear that though there 
was enthusiasm for Indian art in the 
West, it wasn't the Brits who felt it. 
Instead, it was wealthy Indians living 
abroad — professionals and businessm¬ 
en — who were prepared to pay a price 
for Indian paintings. 

Swraj and Aruna Paul said they were 
inb^slipd in the paintings, Nikhil and 


through the bidding, smiling as bidders 
upped the price of the ten paintings he 
had sent to the auction. Son Shamshad 
was also present, preferring to stay in the 
background. 

I t was Husain, of course, who was the 
biggest draw. Of the top ten prices 
fetched at the auction, Husain accounted 
for five. His British Raj was the highest 
seller at 27,600 pounds ($43,387), well 
over the estimated price of 16,000 to 
18,0(X) pounds. Both Raj and Earth 
were bought by telephone bidders, the 
latter from Hong Kong. 

"I’m very pleased," a delighted 


fetched 13,800 pounds as against the 
estimated price of 5,5(X) to 6,0(X) 
pounds. Pyne's untitled water colour 
fetched 4,370 pounds as against the esti¬ 
mated price of 2,(XX) to 3,000 pounds. 

The 34 artists whose works were at 
the auction included S.H. Raza, F.N. 
Souza, Ram Kumar, Tyeb Mehta, Sunil 
Das, Jogen Chowdhuri, Arpita Singh, 
Akbar Padamsee, Bhupen Khakar and 
AiTjp Das. 

But while the Sotheby’s auction in 
New York from the private collection of 
Chester and Davida Herwiiz had fetched 
$1.2 million for 219 paintings, the 
Christie’s auction fetched a total knock- 


















At Christie ’5 auction of contemporary Indian paintings in j 
London, the major bidders were the Indians themselves .4 



down price of 431,282 pounds ($646, 
923) for 72 lots. 

Sixteen paintings were withdrawn 
because they did not fetch the estimated 
price. And apart from the Husains, 
Menons and Gaitondes, most paintings 
remained within the estimated price and 
it needed some coaxing by the auction¬ 
eer to push it up. 

While M.F. Husain sold his ten paint¬ 
ings with ease, his son, Shamshad 
Husain, just about reached the estimated 
price for his two paintings. 

"Some artists have sold well, some 
haven’t done too well," Shamshad 
Husain said. "But it is a new thing to 
have these auctions in the West. So let’s 
see what happens." 

Typical buyers included management 
guru Sumantra Ghosal, professor at the 
London Business School, who paid 
11,500 pounds for a Husain painting 
Ganesh Riding Horses. Ghosal. who 
was in the US on the day, had sent his 
son and wife to bid for the painting. 

The last time overseas Indians had 
come to Christie’s in large numbers was 
in May this year for the ‘Visions Of 
India’ sale which featured Anglo-Indian 
paintings from the Raj period. That sale 
produced 816,069 pounds in revenue for 
3,000 works. But though the bidding 
was much more competitive than the 
one for contemporary paintings, it was 
interesting to see Indian private collec¬ 
tors bidding against institutional bidders. 

The near absence of the British bidder 
from this sale shows one thing clearly; 
the Brits still prefer paintings from the 
Raj era — whether by Indian or English 
artists—to contemporary Indian art. 

So it will be the Indian clientele 
abroad that the auction houses will be 
looking at in the future. As Christie’s 
Bombay representative Amrita Jhaveri 
said: ’’With over 90 per cent of the sale 
sold to Indian private clients, we remain 
very enthusiastic about future sales of 
Indian works of art." Rich Indians from 
Hong Kong who did a large part of the 
bidding and buying this time will proba¬ 
bly be the next target. • 
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ressed _ . _ 

casually in a I I 

pair of jeans . I 

and a plam 
white Ben- 
etton T-shirt, with her \ V 

straight hair tied hack, ■ I 

she wasn't quite selling ^ % I 

Vimal sari or a Bombay 
Dyeing suiting. Two 

locks of hair falling over 
her cheeks were the only 
give-away to thefa-iuliar 
face. /j, 

It’s changing time for 
Rachel Reuben, one of B 

the leading models of the r*j 

past decade. The glamour JTllW 

girl has found an interest 
closer to her heart than 
posing with a Khaitan fan. 

fl|kthe past year-and-a-half, Rachel 
hasWcn busy learning filmmaking from 
Kunal Kapoor's Ad F‘ilm Wallahs, and 
is excited enough by the experience not 
to mind the hard work or "being kicked 
around". Dial her number at any lime of 
the day or night, and all you get is her 
answeiing machine. Call up the Ad Film 
Walldii&^ice, and they will tell you she 


CHANGING 

CHANNELS 


Ex-model Rachel Reuben talks about 
hosting the TV programme Bol 
Bollywood, her hopes as an ad 
filmmaker and the career she has left 
behind 


be cerebral stuff for her. 

"The belief that 
models arc dumb is back¬ 
ed by a lot of fact," endor¬ 
ses the ex-model herself. 
"They don't contribute in 
any way to creativity, 
apart from performing 
and delivering what has 
been preplanned in an ad 
agency or the producer’s 
mind." 


was editing till five in the morning You 
conclude that the catwalk must have 
been a cakewalk compared to this. (She 
disagrees on this, but more on that later.) 

Of late, Rachel has also been noticed 
on STAR Movies as the confident and 
articulate hostess of Bol Bollywood, a 
review programme on Hindi films. It’s 
clear that from now on, if s all going to 


qJ It' s getting clearer now 

why Reuben always felt 
2(1 like a square peg in a 

I ff round hole all the ten 

IS L€JT years that she spent 

modelling saris and 
soaps. "A lot of models, 
having discovered that 
they could get by on just their bodies and 
looks, don't try to develop beyond that. 
And their self-development tends to get 
arrested somewhere along the way." 

T hat, of course, is something Reuben 
wants to avoid herself, even though 
she has no illusions about her new avatai' 
either. 
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”1 don't know whether TV requires 
far more intelligence than modelling," 
she admits. "If you are conceiving and 
compering your own show, it’s diffe¬ 
rent, but as a mere host, a front face, I 
don’t think you need to be more than a 
pretty photograph." 

Which is why she insists that being a 
television hostess is only "an interesting 
offshoot" of her decision to "grow" and 
that it is the less advertised part of her 
interests, her film apprenticeship, that 
she put a more studied thinking into. 

When Reuben first got a call from 
UTV asking her if she would be interest¬ 
ed in anchoring a show, she was a bit 
hesitant to take it up. "I wasn't sure 
about the veejaying aspect of it," she 
says. "It involves being really cool and 
getting down to ... you know. I’m a little 
uptight, in terms of completely letting 
go, being stupid on screen." 

The offer to be ‘stupid on screen’ 
came to her a couple of times, but she 
said she wasn’t interested. It was only 
when the UTV people explained to her 
that it was to be a straight show, "a little 
more mature" than the 


She had other reasons for shunning 
the catwalk, however. She found the 
whole business loo phoney. "1 think it’s 
a fake world," she says. There is no loyal¬ 
ty. Walking down a ramp is so ridicu¬ 
lous. Working with real talent, like pho¬ 
tographers and filmmakers, etc., is my 
buzz." 

With all this talk of the negative 
aspect s of the modelling world, it’s natu¬ 
ral to wonder aloud wh> Reuben chose 
to enter it at all, or once there, stay put 
tor a full ten years. "Well, it’s very good 
money," she reasons, "and it gives you a 
great deal of free time and 
independence." 

Rachel started modelling when she 
was in college. Later, while studying 
psychology and teaching the hearing- 
impaired, she continued with free-lance 
arrangements before becoming a profes¬ 
sional full-time model some six years 
ago. "At that time, my dream was to 
become a child psychologist or a 
teacher. But it got to a point when I 
could not survive on it. You know how 
poorly teachers are paid here..." Her par¬ 


ents had decided to retire outside Bom¬ 
bay but she wanted to slay back in the 
city, be on her (^wn. Then* was money in 
modelling. "I thought, why not milk it?" 

But mostly, according to Rachel in 
hindsight, it’s a waste of time. "You 
come out of modelling as nothing. You 
are not qualified to do anything. You 
have to start from scratch whatever you 
do. I would not encourage my daughter 
to become a model." 

Is she talking from a moral view¬ 
point? "No, I’m not talking morals," she 
retorts. What does she think of the fuff 
shoes ad in which Madhu Sapre and 
Milind Soman posed nude? "I think the 
whole controversy is very stupid," says 
Rachel with feeling. 

She didn't find the ad vulgar, she 
adds. So what was it, artistic? "1 
don’t think the ad was meant to be arti¬ 
stic," says Reuben, "it was meant to 
shock, a ‘me too’ kind of ad. If Calvin 
Klein can do it, if Benetton can do it, so 
can we.' Maligning Milind and Madhu, 
stopping their careers and films and tak¬ 
ing them to court was unnecessary." 

If you want to know 


rest, that she agreed to 
sign up. "It doesn’t 
involve any gossip or 
masala," she says in 
explanation of her deci- 


The poised television hostess: Rachel, in a new avatar, revels 
in putting her ‘dumb days' behind her 


what’s really vulgar, she 
says, watch any of those 
lop ten shows on Hindi 
film sonp on TV. "My 
sensibilities are far more 


sion, "and I don’t have to 
make a fool of myself. When I’m talking 
to people, it’s only as artistes. I don't 
talk to them about their love lives or 
what surgery they’ve had done." 

Curiously, though Rachel presents a 
show on Hindi film reviews, she isn’t 
much of a film buff herself. She says she 
doesn’t have time to watch films and 
can’t remember the Iasi Hindi film she 
saw. "It’s a little embarrassing that I 
don’t know much about films, though 
the show I host is film-based" she 
confesses. 

But then, unlike the many models and 
beauty queens who set their sights on 
Bollywood — even if they don't always 
succeed in getting there — Rachel has 
no ambitions of becoming an actress. "I 
don’t think I can act," she says candidly. 
"Even as a model, one of my biggest han¬ 
dicaps was that I wasn’t an actress." 

R achel is equally objective about ano¬ 
ther ‘shortcoming’ — so to speak 
— as a model: her height, at five-foot 
three inches or four, is Just about avera¬ 
ge. She was never sighted on the ramp 
and she admits her lack of stature was 
one of the reasons for it. 



offended bv that!' 

Coming back to her TV show, would 
she discuss her boyfriend with her vie¬ 
wers, like, say, Anu Kutoor did about 
Chunky Pandey on MTV? Rachel 
thinks not. "I don’t do much ad libbing 
on the show. It’s all pre-decided. I’m 
bound by the script." 

Would she tell us who her boyfriend 
is? Rachel continues firm. "No, I won’t 
even say if I have one or not... if I say I 
don't, it might sound worse!" 

Has she options in mind besides ad fil¬ 
mmaking and anchoring? "I’d like to 
open an exclusive restaurant," she 
replies. "Just .seven or eight di.shes, a 
cool place with a Jazz bar and a snooker 
table — I can do it when I’m older." 

"What about marriage?" we persist. 

"I don’t want to marry for the wrong 
reasons," she replies evenly, "because 
I’m insecure about my looks or my bank 
balance or for society’s sake. Unless 1 
find a person who inspires me, whom 1 
want to marry, bear a child with, I won’t 
get married." 

"But," she adds, "I’d love to have 
children, a home." • 

D. lyengar/Bombmy 
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HANDS OFF!: Punjab DGP K.P.S. Gill 


Indecent proposal? 

The Supreme Court orders the prosecution of K.P.S. Gill for having 
misbehaved with a woman IAS officer in 1988 



He IS most cerlamly 
an officer of the high¬ 
est pedigree. But now, 
there is some doubt as 
tv) whether supercop 
Kan war Pal Smgh is a 
gentleman as well. 

PUNJAB On 12 October, the 

Supreme Court order¬ 
ed the prosecution of Punjab’s director- 
general of police (DGP) for ‘outraging 
the modesty’ of senior IAS officer 
Rupan Deol BaJaJ seven years ago. A 
division Bench of the apex court compri¬ 
sing Justice M.K. Mukherjee and Justice 
A.S. Anand held that there was a prima 
facie case against K.P.S. Gill to be tried 
under Section 354 ("assault or use of cri¬ 
minal force on a woman intending to out¬ 
rage her modesty") and Section 509 
("word, gesture or act intended to insult 


the modesty of a woman"). 

In its .’*1-page Judgement, the Bench 
observed: "On a perusal of the FIR, we 
have found that Mr Gill, the topmost offi¬ 
cial of the state police, indecently behav¬ 
ed with Mrs BaJaJ, a woman IAS officer, 
in the presence of many people and in 
spite of her raising objections, continu¬ 
ed with his foul behaviour." 

It all happened on the night of 1S July. 
1988. At a dinner ho.sted by financial 
commissioner S.L. Kapur, there were 
several slate officers, among others, pre¬ 
sent. As is the practice at such parties m 
Chandigarh, the men sat on one side of 
the lawn while the ladies were on the 
other. 

Trouble began when K.P.S, Gill, aftei 
downing a few, came over and parked 
himself among the ladies. As all the 
others gradually moved away, the Pun¬ 


jab IXiP asked Rupan Deol Baiaj, speci¬ 
al secretary, finance, to sit next to him. 
And just as she was about to take a seat. 
Gill apparently drew it close to his. Sens¬ 
ing trouble, Bajaj left the spot and went 
and sal among the other ladies. 

Soon, Gill came over to Rupan Bajaj 
and ordered, "Get up and come with me 
immediately!" The llustcred IAS officer 
asked the DGP not to misbehave. And 
then, as Rupan Bajaj turned to walk 
away from him, K.P.S. Gill — in full 
view of most of the guests at the party — 
slapped her on her behind. 

Rupan rushed inside the house to 
inform her husband Bharat Bajaj, also 
an IAS officer. Meanwhile, an obvious¬ 
ly inebriated Gill was led away to avoid 
further trouble. 

But this was just the beginning of the 
Rupan Deol Bajaj saga. "It was an 
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assault on my honour and my dignity,” 
she told Sunday. Determined to 
avenge her humiliation and bring the top 
cop to book, Rupan Bajaj began her 
quest for justice — from administrative 
pillar to judicial post. But to little avail. 

Recounts Rupan Bajaj, "Governor 
Siddhartha Shankar Ray told me to for¬ 
get the incident in national interest since 
the accused was fighting militancy in 
Punjab. And chief secretary R.P. Ojha 
told me that I was fortunate enough to 
get away with a slap only and I would be 
able to do nothing as Mr Gill was draped 
in the tricolour!" 

It was only Julio Rebciro, then advi¬ 


"trivial offence" and quashed the com¬ 
plaint. It was then that she filed an 
appeal before the Supreme Court. 

And now, the drama involving Rupan 
Bajaj's lone battle for justice is nearing 
an intriguing climax. The Supreme 
Court has described the Punjab High 
Court action as a "gross error" and direct¬ 
ed the chief judicial magistrate of Chan¬ 
digarh to examine the whole case him¬ 
self and dispose it "preferably within a 
period of six months". 

"1 am grateful to the Supreme Court 
for upholding the statutes meant to deal 
with crime against women," said an 
obviously elated Bajaj. "Not many worn- 



Divided they 
stand 

Rumblings of dissent 
within the state unit of the 
BJP could add to the 
party’s troubles 


—— -n if the fiasco in 

Gujarat and the drama 
in Uttar Pradesh had 
not done enough dam- 
image of the 

M|ri|[w Bharatiya Janata Par- 

,BbII iWni ty (BJP), rumblings of 

MAHARASHTRA dissent arc now emerg- 
ing from the Maha¬ 
rashtra unit of the party. 

Says senior Rashtriya Swayamsevak 
Sangh (RSS) leader Madhu Deolekar: 
"We are not rebels. We have no differen- 
ce;s with party ideology. What we dis¬ 
agree with is the new style of function¬ 
ing. We want direct action to be taken so 
that the party is reformed from within." 

This, probabaly, does not sound too 
threatening. But for the beleaguered 
BJP — a political unit which till not so 
long ago took great pride in its party dis- 
ciplne—it could well seem ominous. 

And Deolekar admits that the 
moment for voicing dissent has been car¬ 
efully chosen. "The high command will 
be in a mood to listen to us. The time is 
good just now, and timing is all import¬ 
ant in politics." he explains. 

The crux of the problem lies with the 
present style of functioning of the party 
—an issue that was discussed extensive¬ 
ly by dissenting RSS leaders like 
Wamanrao Parab, Madhukar Desai and 
Madhu Deolekar at a recent meeting in 
Bombay. 

"Autocratic behaviour, a new empha¬ 
sis on money and a five-star culture," is 
what Deolekar objects to. "Sidelining of 
senior leaders, groupism and policies of 
some leaders that are motivated by sel¬ 
fish gains are the issues that have been 
simmering for a long time," he observes. 

And for this, it is BJP general secreta¬ 
ry Pramod Mahajaii who is being held 
responsible. Never a favourite with 
senior RSS leaders, Mahajan*s meteoric 
rise is seen as potentially destructive to 
the party. Though a protege of L.K. 
j Advani, he is viewed as an upstart with 
1 ‘no patience, no dedication and in a 
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WOMAN POWER: Rupan Deal Bajaj 

ser to the Governor, who lent a sympa¬ 
thetic ear to Rupan He even wrote to 
Ray staling that " Shn Gill has been 
known to misbehave w iih women under 
the influence of liquor The image of the 
police force and of the government will 
be severely damaged if he is not stopped 
from misbehaving in this manner. We 
must insist on Shri Gill tendering an 
unconditional apology to Mrs Bajaj". 

But no gubernatorial action was forth¬ 
coming and it seemed that Gill could not 
be touched. Rupan Bajaj, however, was 
in no mood to give up. She lodged an 
FIR and moved the Punjab High Court. 
But the court dismissed the incident as a 


en get justice in this country under these 
statutes as thc.se are interpreted by men. 
1 hope to get justice and set an example 
for all working women in India," she 
concluded. 

If found guilty, the man who had suc¬ 
cessfully tackled militancy in Punjab 
could well end up behind bars. And 
though, at the moment, K.P.S. Gill 
refuses to "discuss such trivialities" as 
the Rupan Bajaj case, he could well be 
fighting the toughest battle of his life — 
with his honour and pride clearly at 
stake. • 

Hartaksh Singh Nanda/ChandU»rti 
with K.S. Nnnyannn/Nmw Dnihl 
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hurry to grab power’. 

Says Deolekar, "He controls all three 
functions of the organisation — the 
administrative aspect, the fund raising 
and the strategic decision-making. By 
dissenting, we are merely drawing Adva- 
ni’s attention to this." 

"Earlier, everyone worked for the par¬ 
ty but no one controlled the party. But 
since the arrival of Mahajan all this has 
changed," laments former vice- 
president of the Bombay unit Madhukar 
Desai. 

And he should know. For the last six 
months, both Desai and ML A Waman- 
rao Parab have been suspended from 


the party without any official reason. 
Parab got into trouble after he publicly 
accused Pramod Mahajan of favouring 
moneyed candidates and of having an 
anti-Maharashtra attitude. Without giv¬ 
ing Parab a chance to defend himself, 
Mahajan ordered his suspension. Along 
with him, Desai too was suspended for 
being a part of Parab’s campaign against 
Mahajan. 

Parab’s loss was Bombay city unit pre¬ 
sident Kirit Somaiya’s gain. A close ally 
of Mahajan. Somaiya promptly grabbed 
the Mulund constituency ticket in Bom¬ 
bay. Parab had even threatened to cont¬ 
est as a rebel candidate but ultimately 
decided against it. Till date, he has not 
been provided with an official reason for 
his ouster. Parab has repeatedly request¬ 


ed for the withdrawal of his suspension 
or for his outright expulsion. But all 
these have been ignored. "1 am fed up 
with the functioning of Mahajan," he 
declares. 

Another important issue that has been 
raised by the dissenters is the nature of 
BJP’s alliance with the Shiv Sena. Deo- 
lekar and the others have opposed this 
move from the beginning. "It is a move 
that is making us weaker," says Deolkar 
offering examples of the Kalyan and 
Kolhapui polls in which the Sena has 
overtaken the BJP. 

Here too, Mahajan’s deals with the 
Shiv Sena have drawn llak. The BJP 


general secretary’s efforts at wooing the 
Sena are seen to be motivated by perso¬ 
nal gains. 

Deolekar warns that if action is not 
taken soon (read, if Mahajan is not 
removed from Maharashtra soon), the 
party could be in deep trouble. Waman- 
rao Parab has already announced the 
formation of a seven-member commit¬ 
tee — comprising himself, Madhukar 
Desai, Madhu Deolekar, Arjun Rao 
Wankhede, Shashikant Bandodkar, Raj 
Varma and advocate Joshi — which will 
chalk out their future line of action, in 
keeping with the party ideology. For, as 
the dissenters reiterate, "We are still 
loyal to the party." 

But for how long? • 
Bmvmdmm/Bomimy 


A matter of 
schedule 

Pawan Kumar Chamling 
draws the Prime 
Minister’s attention to the 
ethnic demands in his state 

Chief minister Pawan 
Kumar Chamling has 
reason to be happy as 
his Sikkim Democra¬ 
tic Front (SDF) 
government com¬ 
pletes ten months in 
power. In a state 
known for its reckless 
horse-trading, Chamling has so far had a 
glitch-free rule. 

But the one problem that has nagged 
him all along is that of ethnic demands 
being raised by the Sikkimese Nepalis, 
Bhutias, Lepchas, Limboos, Tamangs 
and other backward classes. 

These communities are demanding 
seat reservation in the Assembly and an 
amendment to the Scheduled Tribes’ 
(ST) Order of 1978 to safeguard their 
economic and political interests. That 
Chamling is worried over these develop¬ 
ments is apparent from the memoran¬ 
dum he presented to Prime Minister 
P.V. Narasimha Rao at New Delhi last 
month. 

In that note, Chamling has, in a way, 
forwarded the list of demands raised by 
the minorities. The chief minister has 
asked for reservation of seats for the 
Sikkim Nepalis, Scheduled Tribe status 
for the Bhutias, Lepchas, Limboos, 
Tamangs, Gurungs, Mangers and Sun- 
wars, and the inclusion of Bahuns, Chel- 
tirs, Jogis and Newars of the Nepali com¬ 
munity in the list of Other Backward 
Classes (OBCs). The memorandum said 
that "this will remove the sense of injusti¬ 
ce, insecurity and uncertainty prevailing 
among the Sikkimese people". 

Kao has agreed to look into the matter 
and has, in the meantime, made the fol¬ 
lowing points: 

• The sensitive issue of seat reservation 
for the Nepalis should be sorted out by 
the state chief minister and Union home 
minister. 

• Any amendment to the ST order of 
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HARD TIMES: chief minister Rishang Keishing 

Valley of discontent 

Fresh debate over the state's merger with India 
threatens to snowball into a major controversy 


1978 can be made only through an Act 
of Parliament. 

• Proposals for the inclusion of 
Tamangs, Limboos and Gurungs in the 
list of STs are being examined along 
with similar proposals from other states. 
But the process may Jake some time, as 
1,050 such cases are pending. 

• Proposals for inclusion into the OBC 
list are to be sent to the National Com¬ 
mission for Backward Classes for its 
consideration. 

'This is a critical issue but our govern¬ 
ment is trying its best to eradicate the 
grievances of the people. There is no 
need to panic. The people of Sikkim are 
with us and will help us to complete the ' 
full term," said B.B. Gurung, political 



POPULIST PlOY: CM Pawan Kumar 
Chamling 


adviser to the Sikkim chief minister. 

Gurung accuses former chief minister 
Nar Bahadur Bhandari of playing the eth¬ 
nic card to woo voters. "Bhandari has 
lost his credibilty and this issue will not 
fool the people any more," he says 
confidently. 

But now, Bhandari is trying to strike 
up an electoral alliance between his 
Sikkim Sangram Parishad (SSP) and the 
Congress(I). 

With Bhandari trying hard to regain 
lost ground, Chamling is going all out to 
fulfil the demands of the slate’s ethnic 
minorities and thus retain the political 
advantage he still enjoys. • 


There is trouble in the 
picturesque valley of 
Manipur. And it is the 
sensitive issue of the 
state’s merger with 
India that is once 
again the crux of the 
problem. 

The banned separa¬ 
tist outfit United National Liberation 
Front (UNLF) has launched a fresh agita¬ 
tion to draw attention to the "constitutio¬ 
nal validity" of Manipur’s merger. For 
this, the UNLF observed an "Oppose 
Indian Annexation Month" from 21 Sep¬ 
tember to 15 October. 

A .scries of debates and seminars were 
organised during this period. The majori¬ 
ty community of Meiteis enthusiastical¬ 
ly showed the way. ^.egal experts, histo¬ 
rians and intellectuals participated in the 
debates in a big way. To round it off, the 
UNLF and the Peoples Liberation Army 
fPLA) called a statewide handh on 15 
October to protest the merger. 

It was on 21 September 1949 that an 
instrument of merger had been signed 
between the then King Bodh Chandra 
Singh and V.P. Menon, adviser to the 
Government of India, at Shillong. And 
then, on 15 October the princely slate of 
Manipur became a part of India. 

Now, the UNLF and other Meitei 
rebel outfits argue that the merger was 
illegal as the Maharaja was forced to 
sign the pact which was never ratified by 


the then elected state Assembly and the 
people of the state. 

The UNLF supremo, Rajkumar 
Meghen Singh, alias Sanayaima, had 
even raised this is.sue during the 13th 
Annual Conference of the United 
Nations Working Group on Indigenous 
People held at Geneva in July this year. 
Speaking at the meet, Sanayaima termed 
the merger as "forcible annexation by 
India". "The primary problem confront¬ 
ing the indigenous people of Manipur is 
how to put an end to the colonial occupa¬ 
tion of India and assert their right to self- 
determination," he declared. 

All this comes at a time when chief 
minister Rishang Kei.shing is making a 
desperate bid to tackle the problem of 
insurgency in Manipur. The CM is try¬ 
ing to pave the way for a dialogue bet¬ 
ween the rebels and the Centre. But, so 
far, the underground outfits have not res¬ 
ponded to the Keishing government’s 
peace moves. 

Another cause for concern is the con¬ 
troversy surrounding ‘Operation Sunny 
Vale’ Launched on 5 August, by the 
army, CRPF and state police to flush out 
insurgents, this operation has invited bit¬ 
ter criticism from political parties, stu¬ 
dents bodies and social organisations 
alike. And though stale officials insist 
that the crack-down will help bring 
peace to the valley, it has met with little 
success till now. • 

KMmn Thokehom/Imphal 
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Laugh with Laloo 

But the colourful Bihar CM succeeds in wooing 
the West 


^ I He said he had never 

X wanted to travel to the 

jm. West because he 

iflPL couldn't spend 18 

jHH ’ hours in the air. But 

- when Laloo Prasad 

UNITED Yadav, chief minister 

of Bihar, finally 
caught the flight 
abroad, he proved that straight talking, a 
sharp sense of humour and a delightful 
Bhojpuri accent could be a runaway hit 
in the West. 

Now, he even wants to export bottled 
Ganges water from Bihar to the USA. 
"Bihar will show the way," he says. 
"Hawa poo rah se paschim ko heheti 
hai" (the breeze blows from the East to 
the West). 

Laloo Prasad is perhaps the last in the 
long line of chief ministers who have tak¬ 
en it upon them.selvcs to leave the shores 
of India and woo foreign investment. 
Before him came Jyoti Basu, N.T. Rama 
Rao, Mulayani Singh Yadav, Keshub- 
hai Patel and Manohar Joshi, all declar¬ 
ing before the foreign investor and the 
non-resident Indian (NRI) that their 
state was the best. 

But It was left to Bihar's colourful 
chief minister to steal the show. Laloo 
thrilled a gathering of NRIs at India 
House with his unique brand of humour 

— irreverant and irrepressible, "//ww 
aana nahin chahte the (I didn't want to 
come), said Prasad, but people said ‘all 
the chief ministers have gone abrt^ad 
and got so many millions for their state. 
Everybody will say Laloo Prasad did not 
go.’ So I came." 

And he was most candid about the 
growing westernisation of India. "Now, 
we are all eating with knives and forks; 
even Ganesh is drinking with a spoon" 

— went a Laloo gem. 

But it was not all fun and games for 
the Bihar chief mini.ster. He soon got 
down to .serious business. He addressed 
foreign investors from 60 companies at 
a luncheon meeting hosted by the Bri¬ 
tish department of trade and industry, 
where he presented them with an attrac¬ 
tive folder called "Dc.stination Bihar," 
Here, it was announced that an Indo- 
British Partnership Initiative delegation 
would visit Patna .soort. Later, Laloo 


also attended a lunch hosted by the 
Hindu jas. 

And he had one clear message for all 
potential investors. "We will only sign 
agreements which are good for the 
people and will benefit our state," Laloo 
said. He obviously had the Enron imbro¬ 
glio in mind and did his bit to assure fore¬ 
ign companies that once an agreement 
was signed, there would be no going 
back on it. 

Projecting Bihar as the mining capital 


the .strong doses of Hindutva that British 
NRIs had been subjected to during the 
recent visits of Bharatiya Janata Party 
(.BJP) president L.K. Advani and 
Rashliiya Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS) 
chief Rajendra Singh. More recently, 
the banner of militant Hindutva was rais¬ 
ed at meetings in town halls and at the 
inauguration of the Swaminarayan Tem¬ 
ple near London. 

Laloo even raised the slogan "Bharat 
mat a ke char sipahi — Hindu, Muslim, 
Sikh, Isai" at India House and manage^d 
to strike the right chord. This was one 
feature of his hugely-successful trip to 
the USA. In Dallas, Laloo was even pre- 
.sented with the "Pride of India Award" 
by the Federation of Muslims. 

And that was not all that he gained 

AMIT DATTA 



A RUNAWAY HIT: Bihar chief minister Laloo Prasad Yadav 


of India, Laloo Prasad Yadav listed all 
that the stale had to offer — natural 
resources, steel industry, adequate 
labour force and communal harmony 

"He speaks from real India," said a 
visitor to India House. "His strong mess¬ 
age on secularism is heartening." There 
were even a few emotional sniffs in the 
audience at India House as he made a for¬ 
ceful plea for Gandhian ideals, quoted 
Prophet Mohammed and pledged to 
uphold secularism and socialism in his 
stale. 

This was a pleasant departure from 


from his trip to the USA. By the time he 
concluded his six-state lour of the coun¬ 
try and left for the United Kingdom, he 
had 18 memorandums of understanding 
(MOU) worth Rs5,5()0crorein his kitty. 

Says Gautam Mukherjee, managing 
director of Fusion Engineering Products 
Ltd, "People liked his straight talk and 
said they hadn't got a politician like him 
in the whole of the USA." 

And by the lime Laloo left the shores 
of UK, there were many Londoners who 
felt the same way. • 

SlhralNNil Bmma/Umdon 
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ARIES 


(21 March-20 April) 

D ecisions may be taken 
out of your hands. This 
can be a welcome relief il 
you want to concentrate on 
domestic matters. Someone 
should offer to do a social 
job for you or make an 
appearance on your behalf 
^ A move into a new luimc can 
be made. Major changes or 
installations can he carried 

I out. 

TAURUS 


(21 Apri 1-20 Max) 

G et settled down. Be 

aware that you have a lot 
to do if you want to be truly 
secure. There could be some 
doubts about a member of 
the family who has gone off 
on a whim. You will have to 
wait for results as it is no 
good jumping to 
conclusions about anything. 
Test the security equipment 
in a property. 

GEMINI 


(21 May-20 June) 

I t will be necessary to apply 
the brakes soon if not 
immediately. Take up a 
challenge if you feel you are 
in the right. Nothing is going 
to be straightened out if you 
sit still and become 
frustrated. Avoid home 
entertainment if possible as 
it could well lead to an 
argument or a walkout. 

CANCER 


(2J June ’20 July) 

Y ou may feel let down. 

Love life can be a 
problem. Your position 
could be insecure and you 
are not going to be 
convincing till you get 
yourself sorted out. There 
may be arguments about 
priorities. Social 
engagements can be taking 
too much of your time. 


LEO 


(2/ Jul\'-20August) 

S ocial contacts may be 
uncertain Y(^u stand to 
gam Irom mllucntial folks. 
So use your judgement when 
a special offer is made. It's 
the quality that C(Hinls, not 
the quantity. Children could 
get into trouble il they stray 
away Irom home. It they 
want to try their luck, they 
should be watched over. 


I LIBRA 


(21 Septemher-20 October) 

S ome finesse is needed if 
you are to make any 
headway m a deal. Talk 
things over with a banker or 
gel your broker to pour oil on 
troubled waters. It is unwise 
to gamble, but with a bn of 
guidance you may invest 
well. Much depends on youi 
resources. Outlay on a 
hobby may have depleted 
funds. 



VIRGO 


(21 August-20 September) 

P ersonal involvement can 
complicate matters. Let 
someone who knows a 
subject do business on your 
behalf. Get to the bottom of 
whatever you are dealing 
with. Investigation will be 
helpful. Business dealings 
with someone of the 
opposite sex will achieve a 
lot. 


SCORPIO 


(2 / October-20 November) 

Y ou could be glad to get 
back to familiar 
surroundings after a long 
journey. A look through the 
family album or quiet 
conversations with the 
family will suit your 
approach to life. Let others 
get on with other things. 
YouTl have time for home 
and the family. 


I SAGITTARIUS 


(21 November-20 December) 

K eep a low profile. You 
will stir things up if you 
interfere. A travel hitch cun 
keep you away from work or 
cause delay. Keep out of the 
way till you have caught on 
with the routine and are 
under control. Thought 
should be given to making a 
trip shortly. Medical 
procedures may have to be 
undertaken, 

CAPRICORN 


(21 December-20 January) 

Y ou are not yet out of the 
woods. Even with 
influential backing, 
.something will bother you. 
An older person may throw 
cold water on a personal 
project. You have to stand on 
your own two feet and 
possibly risk losing an old 
friend. An in-law may have 
the right ideas. Studies can 
bear fruit. 

AQUARIUS 


(2! January-20 February) 

W ork can be speeded up 
with intelligent use of 
e(]uipments. There could be 
a termination notice for 
someone if an improvement 
IS not forthcoming A 
home-based business can be 
improved with a little 
insight. Peisuadc potential 
suppliers and customers 
with the great possibilities of 
your product. 

PISCES 


(21 February-20 March) 

B e careful how you deal 
with management. A 
sensitive approach to those 
at the lop can be to your 
advantage. Examinations 
can appear to go badly. The 
attitude of an official may be 
anything but correct. Keep 
in mind to maintain 
standards and principles. • 
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RANDOM NOTES 


Orniiniiiebe 
rod, ploaso? 

■ When Mayawati went 
to Japan and Kcn-ea 
recently, she happened to 
meet the managing director 
(MD> of the Daewoo group 
which is to launch the Cielo, 
car in collaboration with Del¬ 
hi’s DCM group. Anxious 
that the plant in UP .should 
face no problems from the 
government, Daewoo and 
DCM had gifted a car to 
the chief minister of UP 
when Mulayam Singh 
Yadav was heading die 
government, to keep him 
sweet. 

When the government 


HI-ARD IN THK COMMERCE- 
MINISTRY 

The problem with P. 
Chidambaram Is that he doesn’t 
have a single redeeming vice. 

A CIVIL SERVANT 



the Cielo and the colour sl^ 
wanted is .not known 
because die government feii 
within a month of the. 
meeting. 


Poojaiy’sllst 

■ A mammoth 

lOS-member-strong 
electicm campaign commit¬ 
tee of the Congre$s(D was 
announced fen- Andhra 
Pradesh recendy. Everyone 


who saw the long list was. 
impressed, including its. 
chidmum, l>rcmatma|u. 
Satywiarayan. believing that., 
at last the Congress was gett¬ 
ing its act togedior in time. 
Bm die good feeling lasted 
only until they actually went 
dirwg^ dm names. 

At least two mmbers of 
the emmnittee wme found to 
have died neatly a year back. 
Ms Vanaja Kumool, 
whose nanoe was on the list, 
had dUd s^ut dghs months 
ago. Btindes. the whetea- 


MsyawsU: whsrs’s my ear? 

fell, Mulayam Singh left 
Krdidtes Maig but kept the 
Cielo. So when Mayawati 
became the CM and went for 
her ftrst tour abroad, she 
expected that she too would 
be presented with a car. 

As die Daewoo boss walk¬ 
ed into the room, she motion¬ 
ed to hm principal secretary, 
KJR. Punia. She told him in 
bis ear that he should inform 
Dpewoo that her Cido must 
be of a di^feieni cdoar from 
Midayam Singh’s. 

, leoiM ut her and 


C H E C K - L I S 1 


I 1 

Unholy alliances: tie-ups which were 
doomed to jail 

■ Tbs gff* and tha ggP: it could not have worked. 
The two parties have opposkig interests and conflictino 

» le8. The BSP views power and moneygrubbing by 
with distaste. The BSP detests the BJP for its 
patronising tone. The two cannot co-exfst. 

■ ThaOongmaa(l)imdliwJaMN^ 

RwiMelimNlnmgmiB: It was a mistake from the 
start, made by Buta Singh. After MQR's death, Deihi 
thought the Congress should do a deal with his widow in 
the mistaken belief diat she was bis legitimate heir. But 
Jayalalitha proved that she was his political heir. The 
Congrese(l) tost out badly . 

■ MttInynniMagbYaMinvandllMi Janata 

Dab Yadav distrusted V.P, ^gh from the start and 
vmnted m htopert tobecoRwtto real leadar of 
tha Janata Oal. Irddalfe, the two groups worked together 
but the Janata Del iram the edge that Mulayam's 
ambition gave Mm. m result: Mulayam poached on tbe 
Janabi Od with hnpti^ result^ In a breakdown of the 
dtafloe. ftaett b tt m a position tocaft the 

dKttk 


1 


bouts of several other mem¬ 
bers were also not known. 

Janardhan Poojary, the 
pany general secretary in 
dharge of Andhra lYa^sh. 
ai^arendy drew up the list 
using the logic that all those 
who had something to do 
with the Congress at some 
point of time and were left 
out firbm other comminee.s 
hwl to be included in this 


His hMTt beats 

■ Fmmcr minister of 
.state for urban deve- 
ic^ment, P.K. Thungon, has 
not been idle after he was 
‘forced’ til resign from his 
pos^ as minister of smte for 
urban development. 

At a recent meeting to 
express solidarity with dm 
Tibetan people led by die 
Dalai Lama, Thungon said 
diat his thoughts had always 
been with dm struggle of Ae 
Tibetan people for self- 
determination. but he liad 
been hamstrung by his mini¬ 
stership, 

He told the gathming that 
there were limits to what the 
govenuhent could do for the 
struggle for Tib^t. Tliungon, 
whose constituency in Aru- 
nachal PTadedi isondie Sino- 
Indian border, pointed out 
that when the Chinese 
‘reclaimed’ diree kilometers 
of Indian teajritory tdemg with 
his constituency, he tried to 
raise the issue in Parliamem 
for three dtys. "Mine was tbe 
lone voice but at dwt 
time, dm df^y Speaker, 
who 4s dmimeseat Speaker 
(l^vrtg PetU), paid no mten- 
tion to .ndtat I wiut saying. I 
don't nonnally geteixeited in 
Pariiamfmt. Bm I was ready 
to sit tm atdiiieima on dm floor 
«f dmfbdta mi diis issue." 

imnarked that 
' bnmm and dm 
^'.itpeittry which 
til^onitsown 
fiotbeexpeet- 
l$)l^,tbefieedomaf 

















DELHI DIARY 


P« 
buek 


■ The three services 
chiefs, who were to 
Wief Prime Minister Naia- 
simha Rao during the army 
commanders’ conference 
h(dd a few days ago, were 
pKpared for a cursory hea¬ 
ring. But they were shocked 
at tite cavalier treatment they 
got. 



liliMllllllMnDlIMktllMtfl IUiIm 

A day before the conferen¬ 
ce, they were told that as thei 
Prime Minister was indis¬ 
posed, he would not be able 
to meet them. So they resign¬ 
ed themsdves to briefing the 
junior minisim instead. 

Then, dtey gert another mess¬ 
age — the PM would meet 
them in the aflmocm, but 
not for cmehour each as origi¬ 
nally planned. So could they —. 
please keep dieir representa¬ 
tion riiort? 

, When he finally met 
them, Narasimha Rao li^tv 

Jri|ve]y<i.tfll<(l)e' iCqipre- 
^efs, 

nor nay to _ 

demands. 

fhe army commanders’ 
etwlbrenoe is a six-monthly 
miew of the counoy’s def- — 
ence pn^paredness. It is in 
ttic«etiieetings that the chiefs 
tett fhoir ministtt — in this — 
case the PM — their pro- 
hlmm and worries about the 
mpe tihey hetd. They also 


Hf ARD IN THE HOME MINISTRY 

Q: Ritfesh Pilot Is In a lifeboat 
with Chandra SwamI, Babloo 
Srivastava and S.B. Chavan. He 
has only two bullets. So what 
does he do? 

A: He shoots S.B. Chavan twice. 

ONE BUREAUCRAT TO ANOTHER 


detail their peroeptos of 
the tlueats to the nation. 

The chiel^ got IS minutes 
each to speak against 60 
minutes allotted earlier. 
Then it was the turn of the 
Prime Minister. Responding 
to dieir presentations, he 
recalled how it was when he 
was defence minister and 
used to hdU meetings in that 
veiy room hi Raksha Bhavan 
many years ago. 

And just when it was g^- 
ing a bit strained for die def¬ 
ence offiom< the PM sur¬ 
prised diem. He introduced, 
Suresh Pachouri, die new 
minister of state for defence 


C H E C K - L I S T 


What poUticians do when they have time 
to kill 

■ UK. Advanh Watches pulp Hindi films— 
particularly, lamily-orlsnlad dramas’. He took hts whole 
tom Hum A^k$ Haiti koun,.! Reads the 
not so famlly-orisnted Sydney Sheldon novels and 
guzzles chocolates. 


■ P.V. N w—hW h u Ruo; Writes 
semi-autoblographloal novels, poetry and listena to 
classfeal music. 


■ SMtoaliMoliaaBavs Plays 
fiend. But is handieadpad because he 
people to play with. 


if. He’s a golf 
«in1 have enough 


■ BtMnimldhliaRBet^ 

particulady tfleae growing paat^ and pesnagrapitw 
Punjab. Finds ttdwrapetidc. 


ptoduedon and stq^ies, 
"He’s a qualified en^eer, 
so be umisrstands what you 
are talking about. He’ll take 
care of all your (ntditems." 
the PM said befne bidding 
them goodbye. 


toyiMi 

■ Nanrin Dutt Tiweri’s 
?lst birdiday happen¬ 
ed to M on the same day the 
Mtqrawati govetnnient in UP 
fdl. So ^ oelebradom 
held, sipificantly enough, 
in Delhi and not Lucknow— 
were more ecstadc. 

A huge mepting of flic 
Congress (Tlwan) was held 
at Delhi with slogan-rout¬ 
ing crowds exh<»ting Tiwari 



NJb* llwarli Mag WMig Mho 

to "Aage t>arho<ham tumha- 
re saaHt hain, (Move for¬ 
ward, we are with you)". 
Tiwariji, loc^ng suitably 
bemused at this reception, 
accepted the feliatatiims 
nonetheless. He was then 
r^uested by ^un Singh to 
sing a song. Tiwari mmoun- 
ed that he was going to sing 
the songs he remembered 
from flie dme that he was in 
jail. He burst into tong and 
asked the crowd to join. 

nuMe who know him say 
he lovt» singii^ and needs 
no ntmise to wartde. He has 


■ AJL ViipagnMt WrRM I 
society whieiriehikmiua go tm 


■ BhaiMlRmrgfsBitystinch 
golf courses. 
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II A M A R A Z<I0 1VI FOR ‘II A M A R A RAJAJ 


Presenting Bajaj 
Servo Genuine 
2T Zoom, 

An engine oil 
that perfectly 
understands 
what it means 
to own a Bajaj. 



Millions of Bdjaj 
owners know, they 
have a vehicle 
very special 
'Hamara Bajaj', 
they say with 
pride 

-- At Indianoil's 
R & D centr(\ 
one of Asia's most 
advanced, we've 
developed a 
revolutionary 
2T oil specially for 
Baja) 2 ^ 
wheeler ve hides- 
the Baja) Servo 
Genuine 2T Zoom 
Approved by Baja] 
as a fjenume en,£>ine 
oil, it keeps the 
engine clean and 
healthy Soitvorks 
harder, lasts longer 
What's more, it 
gives you a quick 
and easy start, 
ensures lower petrol 
and oil consumption 
and reduces harmful 
exhaust emissions 
- Insist on Bajaj 
Servo Genuine 
2T Zoom It will 
make your soul 
mate happy 





twi SBKVO GENUINE 2T ZOOM 

WHAT BA J'a'J R E L V E S O N 


Available at Indianoil petrol stations and 
vehicle and service dealers of Bajaf Auto Limited in youi city 
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ns all maya 


■ don’t suppose anybody 
was hugely surprised at 
the news of the collapse of 
the Maya\N. ati government in 
VP (Decline and falL 29 
October - 4 November). 

There had been various 
pointers, over the last few 
months, that things were 
gradually heading towards a 
crisis. Newspapers regularly 
carried reports about how 
Mayawati ill-treated any offi¬ 
cers that happened to dis¬ 
please her. The honeymoon 
between the BSP and the 
B JP was over much sooner 
titan expected, too, and 
Mayawati’s personal ambi¬ 
tion was one major reason 
for the cracks developing in 


that marriage. Her politick¬ 
ing was all aimed at further¬ 
ing her own ambitions, and 
she was not wise enough to 
do it in a way that would not 
alienate people who she had 
once utilised. Little wonder, 
then, that the BJP decided 
that enough was enough 
when they learnt of her 
‘secret’ deal with Narasimha 
Rao. 

Mayawati also failed to 
deliver all that she had promi¬ 
sed. That, of course, is noth¬ 
ing new in Indian politics, 
but in her case, the public’s 
sense of betrayal is greater, 
as more was expected of the 
first woman Dalit chief mini¬ 
ster of the largest state in 
India. 

JayalakBhml lyBngsr, Madras 
(Tamil Nadu) 

■ It is good that the 
Mayawati-led Bahujan 
Samaj Party (BSP) govern¬ 
ment has fallen, for like 
many, I feel that Mayawati 
had become too big for her 
boots and was trying to make 
her presence felt in areas that 
were of no concern to her. 

During her short 136-day 
rule of Uttar Pradesh, 
Mayawati made herself very 
unpopular with the civil serv¬ 
ants of the state by ordering 
transfers, postings and sus¬ 


Mayawati: daatroyad by ambition 



pensions on flimsy grounds. 
If she had really wanted to 
establish herself as a person 
with authority, there were far 
better ways of doing it than 
simply running rbughshod 
over everybody. And if she 
wanted to show everybody 
that she was the boss, she 
should have at least waited 
for some time instead of orde¬ 
ring the changes as soon as 
she managed to get into the 
driver’s seat. 

But what makes Kalyan 
Singh feel that he is a saint 
sent by God to Jo good to the 
people of Uttar Pradesh? If 
Mayawati "took corruption 
to its peak" and indulged in 
the criminalisation of poli¬ 
tics, Kalyan Singh is no 
better. 

RaJatSaxena, Bombay, 
(Maharashtra) 


The bright side 
of the sun 



menon occurring at regular 
intervals, but the kind of 
excitement and fervour that 
it built up this time was truly 
remarkable (Star-struck , 29 
October—4 November), 

About 15 years ago, there 
had been another total solar 
eclipse when predictions 
were made about doomsday. 
The day was declared a holi¬ 
day and the government war¬ 
ned people not to watch the 
eclipse tecause of its harm¬ 
ful effects. Among the warn¬ 
ings that made the rounds 
was that people who dared to 
venture around in the open 
would die. 

This time’s eclipse, 
however, saw a sea change 
in attitude. The government 
and various other organisa¬ 
tions tried their best to dispel 
the superstitions surround¬ 
ing the phenomenon and 
help people watch this natu¬ 
ral wonder with the right 
equipment. And by setting 
up observation sites that 



Childrmi watching the solar 
eclipse: science, not 
superstition 


were situated in the line of 
the eclipse and telecasting 
the event directly, the rare 
sight was made accessible to 
millions of people. 

N. Naraalmhan, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 


Hero and Leander 



Leander Pees: headed In 
the right direction 


N ever before, in India’s 
tennis history, did we 
witness anything as spectacu¬ 
lar as Leander Paes’ victory 
over Goran Ivani’sevic 
(Romancing the racquet 1 — 
7 October). 

There was both skill and 
determination in the way 
Leander worked his way out 
of the difficult situation in 
the match, when Goran was 
leading by two games, to 
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fight back successfully and 
finally win. His brilliant per¬ 
formance deserved all the 
praise it received. 

I think I am right in feel¬ 
ing that Leander is slowly 
evolving into a player who 
has the ability to make it to 
the big league. He has all the 
potential; the only things 
that are needed now is patien¬ 
ce and more hard work. Of 
course, all this is subject to 
Leander’s being able to keep 
his head in the face of all the 
adulation he is currently 
receiving. And the level¬ 
headed manner that has 
always characterised him 
makes one hope he will be 
able to do so. 

Bhupen Bobu, CafcuttB (West 
Bongo!) 


I their lives and pro¬ 
perties, even brutal torture in 
some cases. 

Bhaumik is also wrong 
when he states that these anti¬ 
royalist people are unleash¬ 
ing a reign of terror in sou¬ 
thern Bhutan. The fact is that 
the more-than-85,000 
oustees have been literally 
imprisoned in eight refugee 
camps in eastern Nepal. The 
international relief organisa¬ 
tions working there under 
the guidance of the United 
Nations will vouch that the 
camp inmates are not involv¬ 
ed in any nefarious activity 
against the state. 

Finally, it is not onl> 
wrong but totally criminal to 
compare the Bhutanese 
democracy movement to the 
Bodo or the ULFA one. The 
latter are secessionist move¬ 
ments, while the former has 
always pledged loyally to 
country and king. This 
important fact has all along 
been underplayed, much to 
the detriment of the 
movement. 

If UK and Nepal, to name 
just two monarchies, can 
flourish in a democratic set¬ 
up, why can’t the same happ¬ 
en in Bhutan also? 

SuBh Kocher, Calcutta (West 
Bengal) 


The miracle that 
wasn’t 

I t was an insult to human 
intelligence to say, in this 
age of computers, that the 
gods were actually drinking 
milk (The miracle of 
Ganesh, 1 —7 October). 

When the gullible masses, 
were flocking to tem¬ 
ples in their mad frenzy to 
feed the idols, it was the duty 
of educated people to try and 
dissuade them from doing 
so. Sadly, that was not the 
case. 




An Iflol ‘drinking* milk: 
you can fool oomopooplo 
allthotimo 

Religious leaders have 
been fooling people since 
time immemorial. It is 
unfortunate that in this 
country, they still succeed 
with such ease. Are we mar¬ 
ching backward or forward? 
/C.P. fla)an, Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 


Wrong 

picture 

T he article Closing 
ranks (1 — 7 Octo¬ 
ber) is a one-sided 
account of the present 
state of affairs in Bhu¬ 
tan. One cannot agree 
with Subir Bhaumik 
when he states that 
"the Nepalis, whose 
families left Bhutan in 
the wake of the 1990 
disturbances..." The 
fact is that they were 
quite literally shooed 
out of the kingdom in 
the face of threats to 


Smarmy Swami 


If V I 


I was to mad the interview ^ so-called 

godman, C3uuidra Swami. in Sunday {Money, 
pomrand the Swami, 17—23 SqptendMx). & is 
pR|>osten>u8 that a person who clauns to be a twbtf 
can nudee $adi malicioua tematics aboid anybody, 
as Im did alNwt Arif Mt^hanunad K3ian.. 

The alk^tions be made against Khan souad 80 
vindictive, ooe wondered whetheir th^ had any 
basis in fiaa. Arif Mcdianunad fChao isa respected 
leader, held in great esteem for the bold ste^ he 
has taken tfaiDUgboiit his pcditical career. The lehal^tariaaoBiitm at 
Btdirmch, Samaipm, is one ex«ii{ile his concern for peofilai. I 
ber acooide of writenqps that iqrpmaed in magarine* when 
came into being. Sum>AY,too,carrieda|rieceon it,naJi^l^tean * 1 ^ 
tics of pbibnthropy*. Bvdt if diere was politk» ini^lvedsore¬ 
ly doesn't detraa from its pldlandiK^ mpect 


Childrmi In a elaaaraom: 
llwy alNNiM know thn 
stoilt dMnt Inrlng thorn 

Let’s talk about 
sex 

T he informative article on 
sex education showed 
clearly how ignorant our 
children are about the basic 
facts of life (Talking about 
sex, 1 —7 October). 

For the largely poor and 
uneducated people in our 
country, sex is a kind of esca¬ 
pe from the tensions of their 
daily lives. They arc, 
however, unable to imparl 
the right kind of sex educa¬ 
tion to their children, leaving 
them confused about the 
subject. 

Unlike schools in the 
West, our schools 

do not consider sex 
education to be a 
necessary part of the 
^' curriculum. Among 
^ the upper classes, par¬ 

ents are either too 
busy or too embarrass- 
^ ed to talk about it. In 

* addition to this lack of 

proper knowledge, 

^ children have to deal 

with untimely exposu- 
* re to sex through the 

media, and become a 
confused lot indeed. 
Sex education is a 
, necessity today and 

the responsibility lies 
with both the parents 
and the schools to 
impart it. 

/.P. Gandhi, New Delhi 
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I ryf rite 



Not very 
gentlemanly 


T his is with reference to 
the article An officer and 
a gentleman (I —7 October). 

Punjab is a unique exam¬ 
ple in contemporary world 
history where an insurgency 
was contained m the shortest 
possible time and misguided 
people were brought back 
into the national main¬ 
stream. It is an undis 
puled fact that the 
army, which has vast 
experience m combat¬ 
ing insurgency m the 
north-east, had a 
major i(>le to play in 
this by Its relentless 
operatK)iis and huma¬ 
ne approach to 
i n s u rgency - a ITec led 
Punjab. 

It is unfortunate that a 
senior officer like K.P.S. 

Gill made remarks to sugg¬ 
est that he got "very little coo¬ 
peration from the army in the 
battle against terrorists" 

Other statements like "the 
aimy had very little counter¬ 
insurgency expertise" or "It 
refused to do night patrolling 
and remained confined to 
barracks" are absolutely 
baseless. If the aim of the arti- 


then out-going GOC-in-C 
Western Command, Late 
General B C. Joshi at .lallan- 
dharmJiine, 1^03 

()nc‘: the insurgency in 
Puniab v\ as brought under 
control. It was necessai^ to 
restore normal administra¬ 
tion in the slate w ith gradual 
de-induct ion of the army 
However, it was feared that 
the vacuum created by such a 
move would leatl to the resur¬ 


gence of terrorism. So a well- 
conceived strategy was 
evolved after detailed delibe¬ 
rations that the army offer to 
attribute all its successes to 
the ‘security forces’. The 
stoic silence maintained by 
the army and its reluctance to 
publicise its achievements 
should not be misconstrued 
as its weakness or 
non-pcrlbrmance. 

At no point of time did the 
army refuse to carry out 
night patrolling during its 
deployment in Punjab and 
did not remain confined to 
barracks as stated by Gill. 
The army in fact trained 
SPOs of the Punjab Police in 
counter-insurgency warfare, 
in four well-planned stages. 
Lt Col Anil Bhat, New Delhi 


cle was to glorify Mr Gill’s 
singular achievements in 
bringing normalcy to Pun¬ 
jab, it should not have been 
at the expense of a sacred 
institution like the army. 

The army is the ultimate 
instrument in the hands of 
the government in combat¬ 
ing any internal or external 
threat to its security and 
should not be dragged into 
petty politics for the sake of 
personal aggrandisement. 
Gill had publicly acknow¬ 
ledged the army’s role in 
combating insurgency in 
Punjab and expressed indebt- 
ness on the behalf of Punjab 
police at a spectacular and 
widely attended police para¬ 
de organised in honour of the 


SEPARATED AT BIRTH? 


PBiZE. ws .;cio roB conibibutiOns 



P.V.NanMimlMiFtao 

Prime Mlnistsr 



QllnillNPniHin V«i|prnpMI 

Dissidem 6JP taller irem Qi^ent. 


Contrlbuttd by LHu Jott fmbot 


Kingdom €»f the 
blind 


H ats off to Vir Sanghvi 
for his telling write-up 
on godman Chandra Swami 
{Something is rotten, I —7 
October). Every sensible 
Indian can see through the 
machinations of this 
charlaian-turned-Croesus 
and knows him for what he is. 

Unfortunately, as history 
has shown us time and again, 
power, like wine, has a ten¬ 
dency to go to one’s head 
and make people so drunk on 
it that they c ^n't sec things 
straight any more. Perhaps 
this is the reason why men 
like Chandra Swami never 
fail to find political patrona¬ 
ge. When even the Prime 



Chandra Swami: catch me 
if you can 


Minister figures among his 
list of friends, it is natural 
that the man is arrogant. 

The chaos reigning in 
India today reminds me of 
the Biblical saying that if 
blind men are led by the 
blind, all will fall together. 
India seems keen to prove to 
the w'orld how true the say¬ 
ing is. 

5.R Patnalk, Cuttack (Orissa) 


The photograph of the 
Golden Temple which 
appeared on page 25 of the 
issue dated 1 — 7 October, 
1995, was taken by 
Raghubir Singh. 
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An abridged version of the last 180 days at Reliance. 


Unaudited Financial Results (Provisional) 
for six months ended 3()th vSepiemher, 1905 


Sales 

Rs. 3966 crores 

+ 20% 

Operating Profit 

Rs. 842 crores 

+ 18% 

Cash Profit 

Rs. 785 crores 

+ 29% 

Net Profit 

Rs. 633 crores 

+ 33% 

Earning Per Share 

Rs. 27.80 

+ 19% 

Taxes & Duties 

Rs. 1205 crores 

* 32% 

Foreign Exchange 

Rs. 2452 crores 

+ 26% 

Savings 




Audited annual results, year ended 31st March, 1995 Sales. Rs 7019 crores, Net Profit. Rs. 1065 crores 


At Reliance, we continue to accelerate performance in a liberalised economy through 
j • Creation of world - class assets of Rs. 14,000 crores for the nation in less than 20 >cars 

• Four - fold growth in manufacturing capacity from 1.5 million to 6 million TPA 

• Low cost globally competitive position. 

• A commitment to Total Quality 

We thank oui investors and customers, who never settle for anything but the best Ami 
our people, who set sights even higher. 

The Government receives twice our profits as taxes and duties We consider it a small 
way of repaying a nation that enabled us to become India's largest private sector enterprise. 


Reliance 

Industries Limited 

Where growth is a way of life. 


INTERACT^ 


VISION RIlV9Vn 



COUNTERPOINT 


VIR SANGHVI 


Reinventing the BJP 


Putting recent events in a context 



This week’s 

column is about 
the BJP. But 
before you groan 
inwardly and turn 
the page, let me 
make one thing 
clear: this is not yet 
another of those 
seemingly ‘know¬ 
ledgeable’ pieces about how L.K. Adva- 
ni has been eclipsed by A.B. Vajpayee; 
how the BJP is like any other party after 
recent events in Gujarat and UP; how 
the BJP s fabled discipline has been 
exposed; how Pramod Mahajan will be 
the next person to he cut down to size; or 
how the BJP will now be lucky to get 
100 seats in the Lok Sabha. 

I am not a BJP insider. I have no know¬ 
ledge of the inner workings of the party. 
And I’m wary of making electoral pre¬ 
dictions on the grounds that most of us { 
in the press (and in the polling agencies) 
never get the results right. 

Instead, I wish to propose an unusual 
hypothesis that is based on no inside 
information but on a slightly detached 
overview of the BJP’s role in the larger 
Indian political context. 

My thesis is that at a micro level, the 
columnists and analysts are entitled to 
make all the criticisms of the BJP that 
are now current: that it has lost its way, 
that recent events constitute major set¬ 
backs, that Advani has been isolated, 
and that the BJP is no longer the party 
that rode the Ram wave so triumphantly 
in 1989 and 1991. 

But at a macro level, all of this should 
be seen as inevitable. Recent events may 
have taken us by surjirise and certainly, 
their exact contours were ditficult to pre¬ 
dict. But the broad trend has been appar¬ 
ent for a long time. 

To say that the BJP is in decline is to 
miss the deeper point; the BJP is reinven¬ 
ting itself. 

T o understand the remarkable rise of 
the BJP between 1987 and 1991, we 
need to look at the broader context. In 
1984, Rajiv Gandhi had won the largest 
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AtarBeharl Valpayee: the BJP’s consensus man 


majority in history. But by 1987, there 
was widespread disillusionment with 
the performance of his government and 
the people hungered for an alternative. 

The Congress’ traditional opponents 
— that motley grouping of cow-belt par¬ 
ties and regional satraps that calls itself 
Janata, Janata Dal, National Front, 
Third Force or whatever— lacked credi¬ 
bility after the disastrous experience of 
the 1977-79 Janata government. Nor 
had this grouping thrown up any new 
leaders with the possible exception of 
R.K. Hegdc who was then being vilified 
by his own colleagues. 

So two alternatives emerged from out¬ 
side Janata. The first was V.P. Singh, 
who came from the Congress, was 
embraced by Janata and who suggested 
that India’ s problems were a consequen¬ 
ce of corruption and could be solved if 
! Bhurc Lai was given a free hand. 


The second was the BJP. The party 
had always been around, undei one 
name or another, but it wasn’t till 1987 
that It abandoned the role of just another 
centrist outfit with a slight right-wing 
Hindu bias. 

Its president, L.K. Advani, sen.sed 
that the people would not buy the blame- 
it-all-on-corruption explanation for 
long and chose a deeper — if more 
sinister — argument to base his appeal. 
He said that the problem was that India’s 
politicians were so keen to win elections 
that they looked for easily accessible 
vote banks. They found them in the 
minorities, who were happy enough to 
vote as a block provided that the appeal 
was to the lowest common denominator. 
In the process, Indian secularism had 
become ‘pseudo-secularism’ — a cyni¬ 
cal vote-winning exercise which ignor¬ 
ed the interests of the silent majority of 
Indians. 
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Of course, Ihc subtext to all this was 
that this silent majority was Hindu while 
‘pseudo-secularism' benefited 

Muslims. And there was a clear, if dis¬ 
guised, aptxjal to the communal ele¬ 
ments of Indian society. But communal- 
ism alone cannot explain the remarkable 
rise of the BJP. The truth is that many 
otherwise secular 

Hindus also believed that 
‘cynical appeasement' of 
Muslims typified what 
was wrong with the politi¬ 
cal system. 

The Muslim leader¬ 
ship and the Congress 
played into the BJP’s 
hands. Muslims refused 
— in my view, stupidly 
and short-sightedly — to 
entertain any compromi¬ 
se over the Babri Masjid. 
They created a needless 
furore over the Shah 
Bano case and revelled in 
calls for Salman Rush¬ 
die’s head. In nearly 
every instance, the secu¬ 
lar establishment was per¬ 
ceived to be bowing to 
Muslim demands. 

All this strengthened 
the BJP's case. 
Moreover, it also set out 
to prove that it was unlike 
the other parties in other 
respects: the Congress 
was corrupt, it was 
honest; Janaia was chao¬ 
tic, It was disciplined; and soon. 

In the cut and thrust of the polarised 
politics of that era it needed a charisma¬ 
tic leader who felt no shame in reaching 
beyond his party to a larger san^h 
parivar of sadhus, Bajrang Dal-types, 
the VHP and even the horrendous Sadh- 
vi Rithambara. 

As a contrast to the clearly defined 
positions of Rajiv Gandhi, there was 
nobody better than L.K. Advani. 

T he BJP's problem is simple: that era 
is over. It may still have the support 
of the communalists in Indian society, 
but it has lost the middle-voter, the kind 
of basically secular fellow who felt that 
•appeasement had gone too far. 

Under Narasimha Rao, the Congress 
has abandoned the hard secularism of 
the Rajiv Gandhi era. There are no more 
Shah Bano cases and the Babri Ma.sjid 
has already been demolished. The com- | 


munal issues that hit the headlines — 
such as TADA — are ones where 
Muslims are perceived to be the victims. 
Nobody can now claim that the govern¬ 
ment appeases the minorities. 

In a more profound sense, Narasimha 
Rao has also changed the tenor of Indian 
politics. No longer do political issues 
dominate our lives. Confrontationist 
positions are rarely taken. Consensus is 
the buzz -Word and on many issues — the 
UP crisis, for instance — it is days, 
weeks, even before anyone knows what 
the Prime Minister’s ow n views arc. Oft¬ 
en crises come and go without Rao ever 
having taken a stand. 

A leader like L.K. Advani is ill-suited 
to this era. He cannot blame everything 
on pseudo-secularism because there are 
few new instances to back his claims. 


And if he appears as confrontationist 
and hard-headed as he did when he 
opposed Rajiv Gandhi and later V.P. 
Singh, then he comes across as a fanatic 
whose hand-rubbing Uriah Heep routi¬ 
ne masks a sinister purpose. 

The BJP’s problem is that while L.K. 
Advani’s style and politics are out of 
tunc with the new era, it is not sure what 
to replace them with. 

At one level, it seems to have decided 
to prop up its own consensus man: A.B. 
Vajpayee. Like Rao, Vajpayee is broad¬ 
ly acceptable, has few clearly-defined 
views and will entertain all kinds of com¬ 
promises—he took Shankersinh Vaghe- 
la back; Advani would never have done 
so- 


The BJP knows that even if it is the 
single-largest group in the next l.ok 
Sabha, it will have to allraci support 
from outside. Advani cannot do this, ju.st 
as Rajiv probably couldn't have. But 
Vajpayee, like Rao. is the least objection¬ 
able of leaders and, therefore, the party’s 
best hope of assuming office. 

When Vajpayee led the BJP, he play¬ 
ed down the Hindu fanaticism and mov¬ 
ed it to the Centre. There are signs now 
that he will try and do the same thing 
again. Because Rao’s Congress is not 
ideologically defined, there is no need 
for the BJP to swap f)Ositions. Instead, it 
can package itself as the better centrist 
parly 

I’m not sure if this will work. Nor, 1 
suspect, is much of the BJP. This 
explains the search for new issues — 


such as swadeshi — and new support 
bases — such as the deal with the BSP 
— and the effort to reposition the party. 
It explains also why the BJP’s biggest 
priority now is to remain afloat, even if it 
means forgiving Vaghela, while it reinv¬ 
ents it.self. 

Whether all of this will amount to 
much remains to be seen. But equally, it 
is short-sighted to look at recent events 
in isolation. Yes, Advani is isolated and 
the treatment of Vaghela marks a change 
of style. 

But it has to do with more than just 
individuals and events. It has to do with 
the BJP’s search for a new role and 
identity. • 




The Congress 
has 

abandoned the 
hard 

secularism of 
the Rajiv 
Gandhi period. 
This makes a 
leader tike L.K. 
Advani 
ill-suited to 
this era 
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MILESTONES 


AWAIIDBD:Thepmsti. 
giou$ Getz Prize to Assa¬ 
mese feature film Sagaro- 
hi Baku Dur, directed by 
Jahnu Bama, at the 31st 
Chicago international 
Film Festival. 

APPOINTKP:Ram 

DeoTyagi, principal 
secretary, home depart¬ 
ment, Maharashtra state 
government, as the new 
police commissioner of 
Bombay. He will succeed 
Satish Sahney. 

KNIGHTED: Pop star 
Cliff Richard, on 25 Octo¬ 
ber, in London, at a glitte¬ 
ring ceremony. 

DIED: S.N. Mishra, for¬ 
mer Lok Sabha member 
and leading advocate of 
the Supreme Court, in 
Allahabad, on 25 Octo¬ 
ber. He was 85. 


HONOURED: Mother 
Teresa, with a Lifetime 



Commitment Award, by 
the United Nations Deve¬ 
lopment Fund for 
Women, 

DIED: Yeshwani Sri- 
dhar Chitale, noted con¬ 
stitutional lawyer, in 
New Delhi, on 27 Octo¬ 
ber, He was 65. 

DIED: Linda Goodman, 
author of such best¬ 
sellers as Sun Signs and 
Signs, in USA, on 
23 October. She was 70, 
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■ In my scheme of things, a minister without portfolio is a person whom the Prime Minister trusts 
the most. However, I am not clear about what Mr Rao has in mind for Mr Singh and Mr Sharief. 

Chandra SHEKHA Reformer Phme Minister, on Dine Sm^h and C.K. Jaffer Shaneps status as 
ministers without portfolio 


■ When you deal with capitalist firms, you have to play the capitalist game. You cannot impose 
your ethical notions on the foreign firms with which you are negotiating. 

E. M, S. NAMBOODIRIPAD , Marxist leader, on lavish dinners for MNC representatives 
contemplating investment in West Bengal 

El How can I say anything about buying and selling of MLAs? They are honourable people. 
MOTILAL V ORA, UP Governor, on the horse-trading hv political parties 

■ I have always said 1 love my country and 
its people, and it is because of their love that 
I have reached my present stature. 1 assure 
you that I am not a bad man or a terrorist. I 
have full faith in the judicial system of my 
country. 

SaNJAY DUT T , after heoig released f I om fail 



■ We must pursue our security interests with the same zeal and intensity with which we pursue 
peace. Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. 

S. D S HARM A, President, ohserx’ing that forces hai king ten ortsm must he condemned 

■ No one can sit and analyse why Madhuri Dixit is No.l or Pooja Bhatt is No.55. No one knows 
what makes movies click or why stars are bom overnight. I’m doing my job to the best of my abi¬ 
lity. I’m doing films I believe in, 

P O O J A B H ATT, film star 
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Satisfaction. In all our products and 
services, for markets worldwide. 



in your city. 


]t*s this commitment to technolo¬ 
gy, quality and realiability, that gives 
Motorola Pagers a stature no other 
pager m the world can equal. That of 
being the world’s best selling pagers. 

In fact, Motorola sells more than 
all other pagers in the world com¬ 
bined 

And now, these very same world- 
renowned pagers are here in India. 

Available across the counter at any 
one of the paging service companies 


lised 

imer 


So pick up your Motorola Pager today. 
Make the world’s choice your choice. 



MOTOROLA 

PAGERS 


THE WORLD'S FAVOURITE 
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C learly, Sri Lanka is at war 
with Itself. Take a look at 
the statistics. Ninety two 
Sinhalese villagers hacked 
to death by suspected Libe¬ 
ration I’lgcrs of Tamil Eelam (LTTE) 
cadres; 420 LTTE guerrillas killed and 
over 6(K) injured in encounters with the 
Sri Lankan Aimy m Jaffna. 120 security 
personnel killed dunng anti-insurgency 
operations in the north; and an estimated 
loss of US $257 million from the bomb¬ 
ing of two key petroleum installations in 
Colombo—all in the space of just seven 
days. 

It was a week of uncertainty and ten¬ 
sion. of violence and bloodshed. As 
government forces closed in on Jaffna, 
the LTTE stronghold, the guerrillas 
struck in Colombo and other parts of the 
island. The strategy was to take some of 
the hlEit off Jaffna. 

^1,45 am on 20 October, two LTTE 
s(wds bombed the petroleum installu- 
)rugodwatte and Kolonnawa 


— the storage point for petroleum pro¬ 
ducts for the entire country—in Colom 
bo, giving a severe blow to the Sri Lan¬ 
kan economy. Life in the capital came to 
a standstill as the LTTE fighters mingl¬ 
ed with the panicky crowds. Some of 
them even took refuge in the densely- 
populated areas around the installations. 
The authorities promptly clamped cur¬ 
few fearing a communal flare-up. 

The LTTE did not stop at that. The 
next day, on 21 October, its cadres 
struck again. And this time they were 
more brutal: in a simultaneous attack on 
three settlements in Ampara in the east, 
Pollanaruwa in the north-east and Anu- 
radhapura in central Sri Lanka, the 
LTTE guerrillas butchered 73 civilians. 
Most of them were Sinhalese. 

Two days later, as the country was 
slowly limping back to normalcy and 
preparations for Diwali were beginning, 
the LTTE massacred another 19 villa¬ 
gers in the Moniiaragula district in the 
south. But most of the residents of this 


tiny Sinhalese settlement managed to 
escape by fleeing into the surrounding 
jungles. 

As news of the furious fighting in the 
north, described as the biggest ever 
offensive launched by the security for¬ 
ces, filtered in so did information about 
the LTTE's deadly attacks on govern¬ 
ment property and civilians. And Colom¬ 
bo—reeling under the devastating fires 
which darkened the horizon with thick, 
black clouds of smoke—found itself on 
the brink of a communal disaster. 

"We just can’t afford any communal 
backlash at this time. We know there are 
attempts to bring back the ugly days of 
1983 (when vicious Tamil-Sinhala riots 
killed thousands of people)," said the 
media, tourism and aviation minister, 
Dharamsiri Senanayake. Echoing a 
popular view, he added: 'These inci¬ 
dents are desperate actions of the LTTE 
to divert attention from the operations in 
the north." 
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D esperate it may have 
been but the ITTE, 
with Its swift operations 
in Orugodawatte and 
Kolonnawa, had once 
again demonstrated that 
It was capable of penetrat¬ 
ing even the most elabora 
te security network And 
though their rntics may 
tall them ruthless, the 
LTTE guemllas had 
managed to bring the war 
outside the confines of 
the battle zone Someth¬ 
ing for which the govern¬ 
ment was clearly not 
prepared 

On 20 October, resi¬ 
dents of Colombo were 
woken up by the sound of 
a loud explosion Within 
minutes, the city’s hori¬ 
zon turned orange and fla- 
iTKs leapt up mto the sky 


■ The LTTE 18 
seeking to 
spread the war to 
other parts of the 
island. This would 
invariably mean 
diverting troops 
from the Jaffna 
peninsula. 

■ The LTTE is also 
trying to whip up 
communal tension. 
The massacre of 
Sinhalese villagers is 
aimed at provoking 
the majority 
community against 
the minority Tamils. 

■ The Tigers have 
also started 
attacking vital 
government 
installations in 
Colombo, 
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Though the LTTE (above) has 
suffered heavy casualties (left) 
in the latest army offensive, the 
.outfit is working out a plan to get 
the government to pull out as 
many troops as possible from the 
Jaffna peninsula 


By 2 ^0 am, local iclevi 
Sion channels were show 
ing a live broadcast of the 
huge fires And, predict 
ing the inevitable petrol 
shortage, queues had 
already started forming 
outside the petrol stations 

It was a different scena 
no in the densely 
populated suburbs 

around the oil install i 
tions Thousands ot 
paniC'Stneken people 
were walking towards the 
centre of the town to esca¬ 
pe the heat 

At the break ot dawn, 
the fire had spread, but 
the people living in the 
vicinity had fled And as 
the fire blazed in the back¬ 
ground, there were only a 
handful of policemen at 
Kolonnawwa still trying 


to piece together what had happened at 
3 (X) am By 6 00 am, they had a clue 

After blasting the petrol tanks at 
Kolonnawa the LTTE team had gone 
underground waiting in the neighbour¬ 
hood for the military to arrive And as 
the military vehicles rolled in, the 
Tigers, who were hiding behind homes 
and shops, fired gunshots and threw gre¬ 
nades at the army trucks 

The fighting was all over in an hour 
The bodies of ten commandos lay 
strewn across the road running alongsi¬ 
de the oil installation A civilian, who 
was obviously caught in the crossfire, 
also lay dead The mutilated body of an 
LTTE suicide bomber was discovered 
later 

The police also discovered ten other 
bodies of secunty personnel who had 
been killed in the gun battle A BBC 
correspondent, George Amey, was injur¬ 
ed in the neck from bullets fired by the 
Sn Lankan Army 

Though the gun<$ tell silent at Kolon 
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nawa, the gun fights between the 
LTTE and the army continued elsewhe¬ 
re in Colombo throughout the day The 
Tigers, seemingly working to a meticul¬ 
ous plan, were holed up inside the 
homes and railway compartments and 
engaged the security personnel in spo 
radic gun battles 

The fight continued the next day 21 
October The police and the army began 
combing the congested shanties and* the 
residents watched helplessly cowering 
behind walls and trees lor shelter 

For the first time perhaps Colombo 
was witnessing a full-fledged war On 
all earlier occasions of violence in the 
Sn Lankan capital, with the exception of 
the bomb blast in lomngton Square in 
the heart of the city in August this year, 
the targets had been VVIPs The other 
casualties had been incidental But this 
lime was different ITTF guerrillas had 
managed to break inside people’s homes 
and the f>olice were just unable to get a 
grip on the situation 

The police watched helplessly as the 
aggressive crowds stopped cars to verify 
the antecedents of the occupants "We 
don’t want to fight We only want to cut 
their throats," said an angry Sinhala man 
brandishing an iron rod 



Everywhere, the tension was palpa 
ble Rumours flew thick and fast with 
many people claiming that LITE 
squads were knocking at each door ask¬ 


ing whether 'a Jaffna Tamil lived in the 
house br not’ Said Senanayake, ’ For 
the rumou^-monger^», every Tamil is a 
terrorist This we have to stop ' 


Taming the Tigers 

The LTTE suffers heavy losses as the Sri 
Ltmkan Army launches Operation Riveresa 

LAUNCHED on 17 October this year, Operation Riveresa 
or Sunshine is the biggest offensive that the security 
forces have started against the LTTE in the Jaffna 
peninsula And, perhaps, the most successful so far 
In the battle that is still raging, government troops 
have succeeded in eliminating as many as 420 LTTE 
cadres and injuring about 600 more But more 
important perhaps is the fact that the army has managed 
to capture some enemy territory as well According<to 
defence ministry officials, the troops have reached 
Achchelu, eight kilometres frotn Jaffna, and have taken 
control of the local hospital Said Brig Sarath 
^ Munasinghe, the military spokesman, ''lfl>a matter of 
10-12 days, we expect the people to go back to the 
peninsula, even from Colombo' 

The battle, however, has not been one-sided The 
troops have also suffered casualties but certainly less 
compared to that of the LTTE. According to figures 
released by the ministry of defence, the ai my^as lost 
110S men, while ministry officials say that the iItte is in a 


‘desperate situation' Confirming that the security 
forces have the upper hand at the moment, army 
intelligence has reported that cadres of the militant outfit 
in Trincomalee are refusing to go to Jaffna. 

Pj 4 Shed on the defensive, the LTTE has accused the 
army of shelling civilian targets though the Sri Lankan 
government has denied the allegations Confirming 
reports of heavy fighting, LTTE releases from London 
have said that ‘several thousand soldiers are 
parbcipating in the push with assistance of tanks and 
arnioured vehicles' The LTTE has also accused the 

- government of grossly 

exaggerating their 
success rate 
But even as the battle 
rages. It IS thp innocent 
civilians whb have had 
to bear the brunt of the 
assault More than 
2,00,000 people have 
been displaced from 
their homes in the 
current offensive and 
are being driven 
towards the Jaffna town 
and the interiors • 
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So far, 
Operation 
Riveresa has 
been a grand 
success. Over 
240LTTE 
cadres have 
been killed and 
a huge quantity 
of arms and 
ammunition 
has been 
seized by the 
army 


virtually unguardfd 


ff«J||h en >oii annoiinec publicly 
WW that >ou arc loikIik ling nulita 
ry operations in I ifina and aic going to 
capture the city ol Jalfna you cannot 
expect the L TTE to sit iiid wail There 
were announcements abioad that the 
citv ol Colombo was at risk 1 hen why 
could this city not be prolccicd’ asked 
the leader ol the Oppostion and forimi 
Prime Ministei Rami Wickiemasmghc 
And the lact that President Chandnka 
Kumaratunga left foi the United Stales 
to address the UN General Assembly on 
the morning of the ITH attacks only 
added to the government s 
cmbarr.issment 

Add to this the damage that the I T11 
has mllictcd on the Sri I ankan economy 
and the problem assumes a really sen 
ous dimension It is now cleat that the 
Tigers are going to strike throughout the 
island country and their targets are 
going to be vital installations Accord 
mg to Ceylon Petroleum Corporation 


The Colombo authorities quickly 
imposed curfew but the tension was 
still the<e Tamils liv ng in the shanties 
stayed indoors In the poshci areas the 
alfluenl Tamils moved their children 
and lainilies to hotels and other places 
tearing an outbreak ol not 

T he fires at Orugodawatte and Kolon 
nawa wepe put out within three days 
thanks to India’s help which rushed per 
sonnel and fircfightmg equipment 
Some sort ol order w« s also restored in 
Colombf) by 24 October But the people 
were still apprehensive After all, the 
LTTE had managed to launch simuliane 
ous attacks on vital installations in 
Colombo and escape unscathed 

According to the W D Rajaguru Ihe 
inspector-general of police the attacks 
had been carried out by two LTTE 
teams Almost everyone in the squads 
compnsmg 15 to 20 members, were wea 
ring suicide jackets The grcy-and-blue 
denim jackets, some of which were 
recovered by the police later, were strap 
ped with wires and were set for delona 
tion by an electneal charge from the bat¬ 
teries stitched to the dloth 
The two LTTE groups set off from 
two points in the city, one reach¬ 
ing Orugodawatte and the other amving 
at Kolonnawa at around the same time 
The Orugodawatte tanks were blasted 
by rocket-launchers while an electneal 
charge set off the explosion in 



I Kolonnawa 

A lorry seized by the police provided 
ample clues Besides the suicide jackets 
and rocket launchers the police also 
recovered Jaffna made Arul grenade^ 
wire cutters and other equipment used to 
assemble a bomb 

But even at the end of three days, the 
police could account for only seven of 
the 15 to 20 attackers who had swooped 
down on Colombo The others had presu¬ 
mably left or were still in the city wail 
ing foi an opportunity to stnke again 

But one thing was clear the police 
and the army had failed to secure Colom¬ 
bo In its rush to tame the Tigers, the 
authonties had left the capital city 


Houses destroyed in the heavy 
shelling by the army: pushing ahead 

oflicidls, the country could have lost to 
the tune of US $257 million in the 20 
October blast Flight storage tanks in 
Kolonnawa and five in Orugodawatte 
have been completely gutted The fall 
out has been that prices of all essential 
goods have gone up sharply 

On another front, tounsm the mam 
stay of Sn Lankan economy and which 
was just gearing itself for the peak sea 
son, has taken a beating following the 
violence in Colombo Sn Lanka today is , 
battle temtory • ! 
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Kissa 

KURSI 

Ka 

Both the BJP and Mulayam Singh Yadav want 
to form the government in Uttar Pradesh. But 
Governor Motilal Vora keeps them guessing 


t has become somelhing (^t a rilual 
foi Congress politicians, especial¬ 
ly Union mimsicrs, to line up at 
PaJam Airport's Fcchmcal Area 
to sec ofl the PiimeMinisiei every- 
lime he goes abroad Narasimha Rao 
told his colleagues many times that he 
docs not like this, but the ministers come 
anyway 


wSo, when the Piime Minisiei, about to 
take oft foi Fgvpt, Latin Amciica and 
New York, greeted his ministcis per 
tunc ton ly but drew the UP Ciovcrnoi, 
Motildl Vora, aside on the laimac and 
engaged him in long conveisation, no 
one thought much ol it 

They were to recall that moment thicc 
or lours days later when the UP govern¬ 


ment lell and the Governor put the 
Assembly in suspended animation and 
all parties in the state geared up to face 
two sets of elections Assembly and 
Parliament The only question that 
remained to be answered, tt appeared, 
was whether the elections would be held 


A cheek’ttst 


MULAYAM SINGH YADAV: The loyalty of the ‘real’ backward caste MAYAWATI: She was supposed to 

former wrestler-turned-chief voters—which Is roughly 26.4 per be the gungi gudiya of the BSP. But 


minister has annoyed every party in 
UP by splitting them. Is without 
doubt the undisputed leader of his 
own Samajwadi Party (SP). Started 
with a stranglehold over his own 
community of Yadavs and an 
umbreila-effect on other backward 
castes (except for the Lodhi 
Rajputs, who are loyal to the BJP’s 
Kalyan Singh), Scheduled Castes 
(SCs) and Muslims While the BSP 
now commands loyalty of a major 
section of SCs, Mulayam Singh 
now holds total sway over the 
Mpsllms of the state 

KANSHI RAM: Believes that he is the 
undisputed leader of the SCs m UP 
—which Is 26 per cent of the total 
votes. The BSP chief also claims 


cent. Kanshi Ram even thinks that 
the Muslims will also vote for his 
party—their concern being to 
support anyone confident of 
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defeating the BJP. Ram’s problem, 
however, is that while he claims 
support from outside, his sway 
over his own party is threatened by 
Mayawati. 


she deserted both Kanshi Ram and 
Mulayam Singh, her erstwhile 
alliance partners. However, her 
grassroots-level support, both in 
UP and within the BSP, is yet to be 
ascertained. 

JITENDRA PRASAD: It IS ironic that 
the person Prasad most opposes in 
UP today is the one who made his 
Rajya Sabha nomination possible. 
Prasad is in an awkward position. • 
While he has burnt his boats with 
Mulayam Singh Yadav—whom he 
earlier supported—he hasn't beep 
too successful in winning back Die 
support of those who joined N.O. 
Tiwari in protest against Yadav. But 
as far as Narasimha Rao is 
concerned, the Prime Minister stlH 
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(From left) Kalyan Singh and Mulayam Singh Yadav: crucial manoeuvres 


together or sep.iratcly 

MLAs in Lucknow were dumhsliuck 
by the sudden tuin of events They had 
n’t expected the Bhaiatiya fanata Party 
(BJP)-Bahu)an Samaj Party (BSP) alli¬ 


ance to last long but believed ii could 
have held till the Lok Sabha elections at 
least But they were clearly wrong 
What's nu)ie now they were laced with 
the prospect of having to contest elec 


tions all o\er again I he Indian Airlines 
oltice in I ucknow was swamjx'd with 
requests for open ticket, against coii 
pons issued to Ml As tlu stall said 
they had never had so many rccjiiests loi 
tickets evci More The Ml As obvious 
ly thought that they weit going to be 
deprived ol then privileges any day 

No MLA wants an election 1 hey 
know that even altei an election which 
will cost them money, they will conn 
nue to be mere MLAs So il they sec a 
chance of saving their skin '^0 or 40 of 
them will leave the Samajwudi Party 
(SP) and the BSP to help the BIP form 
the government,' the BSP MP in the 
Rajya Sabha layant Malhoutia piedict 
eel soon aliei the CJovcinor made his 
announcement In a wa> he was the lust 
politician to judge the scenario correctly 

T he parly position in the Uttai F^iadesh 
Assembly was such that the advanta¬ 
ge lay with the HIP With 177 Ml As m 
the Mouse the HIP needed just 
Ml As to stake claim to form the govern¬ 
ment It wasn t difliculi to get the sup- 
poit ol a section ol the BSP Alter all, the 
two parties had been allies and MLAs 
who had been angered by Mayawati’s 
high handedness weie looking lor other 
Icadei s 

An alliance with discontented BSP 



consults Prasad, who is now the 
UPCC chief, when it comes to 
affairs of the state 


N.O. xmm. The reluctant hero of 
Talkatora is still wondering how he 



combine prefers his bete noire. 
Mulayam Yadav, as an alliance 
partner and his own supporters are 
already making overtures to the 
official Congress—especially now 
that President’s Rule is a possibility 
in the state 

AJII SINGH; He would like to be 
taken more seriously as a 
power-broker In UP, but too many 
people remember how many flip 
flops he has done in his brief 
political career. However, he did 
command the loyalty of most of the 
11 MPs that have come over to the 
Congress from ttte Janata Oal since 
the last lok Sabha poll. 

KALYAN SiNGHrtt is wHnthlS truntp 
card that the IMf*—blihdrtb known 
asAoarty oftrafjoraahd dpoar 


castes—has been able to break 
Mulayam Singh Yadav’s growing 
command over the backward caste 
vote Singh, who IS the undisputed 
leader of the Lodhi Pajput 
community, has run a fairly tight 



ship when he was the chief minister 
oftiPandwasprimaniy 
responsible for the increased 
perenotage of BJP’s vote between 
1991 and 1993. • 
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The focal points 

Issues that will dominate the coming polls 


The criminat-politldan nexsss 

If UPCC chief Jitendra Prasad had 
his way» Mulayam Singh Yadav 
would be the only 

criminal-politician in UP and the SP 
the only party packed with criminals. 
But Prasad gets.strangely silent when 
confronted with the fact that the 
Congress in UP, too, is full of people 
like HarishankerTiwari and Bhola 
Pandey. 

Also the BJP cannot afford to be 
too smug. The fact is that nearly all 
parlies in Uttar P.adesh have their 
fair share of thugs, some of them 
holding key party posts. The only 
party likely to make this an election 
issue is the BSP. 

Bahri Masjiid-Ram 
lanmabhootpt 

When the BJP offered to prop up 
the Mayawati government, it was 
repeatedly asked if the pound of flesh 
would be the construction of the Ram 
Temple in Ayodhya over the ruins of 
the Babri Masjid, The BJP, of 
course, insisted that status quo had to 
be maintained because the matter 
was now in court. 

But the fact remains that the Ram 
Janmabhoomi issue failed as an 
election plank the day the Babri 
Masjid came down. The Congress 
continues to make promises whiclj 
show no signs of being fulfilled. And 
the Janata Dal, despite V.P. Singh's 
assurance to the Muslims, remains 
noncommittal on the issue. 

.Interestingly enough, Mulayam 
Sihgh has been able to win the 
confidence of the Muslims without 
taking even one step in the direction 
of reconstructing the Babri Masjid. 


MLAs like the Kurmi leader. Ram Lak- 
han Singh Verma, was certainly possi¬ 
ble. What was unexpected was the sup¬ 
port extended to the BJP from MLAs 
belonging to Mulayam Singh Yadav’s 
party. Thakur Jaiveer Singh Bhadoria, 
the SP MLA from Etawah, told Sunday: 
T am with the BJP and I will support 
-----—- 
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For him, the Babri Masjid need not 
be an election issue since he has the 
Muslim vote any way. 

Uttarakhand 

The last Assembly elections 
showed that the BJP increased its 
percentage of votes in the 
constituencies falling in the 
Uttarakhand region. The Congress 
was the main loser. One reason 
for this is that N.D. 

Tiwari, who hails from 
the hills, has not been 
vocal on demanding 
autonomy for 
Uttarakhand. 

Now, the Congress is 
gearing up to meet the 
challenge with some 
serious thinking on the 
formation of an 
Uttarakhand hill council 

Law and order 

The Muzaffamagar 
incident, in which seven 
women were raped by 
UP policemen, provided the 
Congress with a golden opportunity 
of berating the Mulayam Singh 
Yadav regime. The then UPCC 
president, N.D. Tiwari, had also 

The Babri Mae|ld demolition: 
doing nuioh ham to tbo BJP 



voiced his protest against the 
incident, but the Congress high 
conimand continued to support the 
Mulayam government. 

In any case, the Congress then was 
so busy with the Tiwari-Rao battle 
that the Muzaffamagar incident took 
a backseat in its list of priorities. 

This time, too, law and order is 
unlikely to be a major issue with 
political parlies in UP. 


Economnic S!li»eralii.stlon 

Though this has developed into a 
major selling point of the Rao 
government, the Congress is 
unlikely to reap any benefits from 
this in UP—even in the urban areas. 
Beyond a vague disquiet that 
someone called Uncle Dunkel has 
stolen away all rights to India’s neem 
trees, the awareness on this issue is 
minimal. Even senior ministers of 
the Government of India from UP 
find themselves hard-pressed to 
explainthebenefitsofliberalisation 
—most of them have yet to grasp its 
significance. • 


them if they stake their claim to form the 
government. We told Mulayam Singh in 
clear words that we didn’t want an elec¬ 
tion. We are opposed to him.” He claim¬ 
ed that at least 15 SP MLAs were willing 
to go with the BJP than have the Gover¬ 
nor dissolve the House and face fresh 
elections. 



Uttarakhand activists: ruling the bills 
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It was Union food minister Ajit Singh i 
who called the Prime Minister in New 
York on 21 October to tell him that the 
BJP was thinking of forming the govern¬ 
ment in UP. The party was projecting 
Rajya Sabha MP Sangha Priya Gautam, 
a Dalit, as the chief minister to succeed 
Mayawati. Couldn’t the Congress do 
something about it? 

Governor Molilal Vora was now in a 
bind of his own making. 

On the other hand, the Bommai judge¬ 
ment provided a certain amount of lee¬ 
way to the Governor by way of discre¬ 
tion. It permitted him to decide whether 
it was prudent to revive the Assembly 
from the point of view of stability in 
state politics. Essentially this meant that 
if the Governor was unsure about the 
durability of the combine staking claim 
to form the government, he could reject 
its plea on the ground that it might 
involve horse-trading. 

Besides, this, too, was subject to ratifi¬ 
cation by Parliament. But it made the 
Governor’s job much easier. Once the 
claims of parties wanting to form the 
government had been rejected, it was 
easy to explain why that was done. On 
the other hand, if a political party was 
given the chance to submit lists to the 
Governor and allowed to parade its 
MLAs (including MLAs from other par ¬ 
ties), it would have been well nigh 
impossible to overlook its clairn. 

The Governor was under intense pres¬ 
sure from the Congress as well. The Con¬ 
gress in UP,was happy so long as it 
got time — and the state ■■pfpVM 
party chief, Jitendra Pra- 
sad, made it clear to the 
Governor that he expect- ■ Tll^ 

ed him to do his job, not COflte 

only as a Governor but ——— 

also as a Congressman. flThi 

The ideal situation p 6 f C< 

from the point of view of . 

the Congress was: keep ; ■Thl 

the Assembly in suspend- 12.37 

ed animation for as long "r— 

as possible; dissolve it 9 ^ 

ultimately, but only after pgflSd 

ensuring that the Assemb- / —^ 

ly and Lok Sabha elec- <^5 yfldS 
tions were staggered so 
that the Congress still had 
at least one card to play in "HI 
UP. Prasad argued that. 
by then, the party would 
be able to decide its 
allies, get its act together, 
and use the benefits of 



Jitendra Prasad: governing the Governor 


central (Congress) rule to make acorn* 
eback. 


Kanshi Ram had gone to Lucknow on a 
mission to keep his flock together, but 


A harassed Governor, under pressure hardly 13 of his 59 MLAs attended his 


from all sides, decided to postpone his 
decision and waited for the PM to return 
from his tours abroad. By bhai-dooj day. 


meeting. It was clear that, in UP at least, 
the BSP was on the verge of complete 
decimation. "There will hardly be five 


the BJP claimed it had the support of 226 or six MLAs left in the BSP by the time 
MLAs, the SP claimed it had the support the government is formed," said Jayanl 


of 225, and both said they wanted to 
form the government. The UP Assemb¬ 
ly has a strength of only 423. 

The Congress wondered what to do. 
Clearly it was the BSP which was provid¬ 
ing support to both the BJP and the SP. 


■ The Congress won 28 seats out of 420 It 
contested, getting 14.97 per cent of the votes. 

■ The BJP won 177 seats out of 420, getting 33.36 
per cent of the votes. 


m The Janata Oal won 27 seats out of 379, getting 
12.37 percent of ttte votes. _ ' 

H^/SJPvMmlOQ^ats out of 2S7, getting 18.09 
pwesntdftbe votes... 

#^P^VMm#8(iiflteoutoftB2.gettii^.11.11 per 

« ^IH^won 4 seats out of 5$; getth^i 1 
eent-i^l^vot^ ^ ./• -. 


Malhoutra grimly. 

The BJP wanted to meet the Governor 
to submit its list of MLAs, but it was told 
the Governor had gone to Durg in 
Madhya Pradesh. Vora returned to 
Lucknow for a few hours and hastily 

MHaiiiii left for Delhi. Kalyan 
Singh was sanguine. 
''Hamare to donon haa- 
than mein laddoo hain," 
he told Sunday. "If they 
call us to form the govem- 
5 ment, we’ll rule for three 

years. If we’re denied a 
chance to form (he 
government, we’ll go to 

_ the people with the slo- 

gan that we were not giv¬ 
en a chance." 




I n Delhi, another drama 
was unfolding. 

. ' .. When the Prime Mini- 

ster returned from his 
' tour abroad, Vora was 

one of the first to meet 
him at Palam’s technical 
Minister for parlia- 
mentary affairs V.C. 
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Motilal Vora 
told the PM 
that the 
Assembly 
would have to 
be dissolved. 

’’Once I 
entertain the 
BJP’s claim,” 
he argued, ”I 
will have no 
choice but to 
call it to form 
the 

government” 



Shukla was keen to ride with him, but 
Narasimha Rao motioned to Vora to sit 
in his car. Vora told Rao his story of 
woe: the BJP had already got the support 
of 33 MLAs from other parties. Once 
these MLAs pledged support to the BJP, 
there was nothing to stop them from mer¬ 
ging into the party. Then the BJP would 
claim it was the single largest party in 
the House and rule for the rest of the 
Assembly’s term. 


SEATS THAT COULD 
HAVE MADE A 
DIFFERENCE 





Vora told the PM there was no way 
out. The Assembly would have to be dis¬ 
solved without giving any party a chan¬ 
ce to form the government. "Once 1 
entertain the BJP’s claim," he told the 
PM, "1 will have no choice but to call it 
to form the government." 

He suggested a way out. The Assemb¬ 
ly could be dissolved ignoring the BJP’s 
claim and the decision to keep it in sus¬ 
pended animation as well as the decision 

Here is a list of Congress 
candidates and their Lok Sabha 
constituencies where the party lost 
by a margin of less than 50,000 votes 
and ranked number two in the 1991 
general elections. In these 
constituencies, the Congress might 



Mahavlr Prasad Brahm Outt 


to dissolve it could be ratified by Parlia¬ 
ment together, Vora told the PM. "How 
will you justify the turnaround?" the PM 
asked him. He asked Vora to wait before 
a decision was taken. 

The home secretary and the law secre¬ 
tary worked late that night. The law 
secretary felt that it would not be legally 
advisable to ignore the BJP’s claim. 
Vora summoned the UP advocate- 
general, Sliaiili Swaioop Bhatna- 


have had a fighting chance if it had 
managed an alliance with either the 
BSP or the SP or the Janata Dai 


Brabiii Unit (Tehrt Garhwal): lost by 
47,903 votes 

Salnl (Garhwal): lost by- 
25,013 votes 

HarMi Rawat (Almora): lost by 
29,013 votes 

HJ. Ttaiari (Nainital): lost by 11,429 
votes 

talfiRar Mi Kkaa (Rampur): lost by 
49,809 votes 
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gar, and sat up with him 
And a case was made to 
justify the dissolution of 
the Assembly 

A day passed In UP, 
the BJP became restive 
after it started getting 
hints that it s claim may 
beignoied Voragolfran 
tic The PM s house told 
him to ait in Delhi 
Several scenanos were 
discussed including an 
enieigciKy session of Par 
Jiamenl loiatify the disso 
lution and make the 
whole thing constiiiition 
ally collect Hut this was 
rtjLclcd on the giound 
that It would uniucLssan 
ly diaw itlcntion to the 
episode \ suggesticm 
that the session be c died 
on the pietc \t of diseuss 
ing arms supplies to Paki 
Stan ind thvU quickly 
pass the UP dissolution 
mattei was also rt)ccted 
on the ground thiil the 
( ongicss woulu face flak 



P.V. Naraslmha Rao: going by the Governor’s advice 


be moved uniil ilie 
Assembly and IMilia 
m6nl elections wcK o\ei 
His request that he hi 
allowed to contest tik 
Durg Lok Sabha eonsli 
tuency (vacated after the 
death of fe^rmer C ongitss 
spokesman C handiil d 
Chandiakar) was turned 
down because his ser\i 
CCS were net dec! in I P 

T hai was how tIk 
Assembly was snatch 
ed from the hands of ilu 
BJP What happens now * 
The last lime Pie si 
dent s Rule w<is imposed 
in UP B Satyanaiayan 
Reddy was Ihi (loveinoi 
of the slate I he (cat 
gress appoi Keel 

bureaueiats tis ad vise is 
and President s Rule w i 
dubbed lal hafti utf 
foi It gave the Congress 
Ml As an oppominii> to 
gel themselves appoinled 
to chaiimanships of boat 


The Govcinoi woiked to cover his 
back Ihtdiiector Intelligence Bureau 
was despatched to Lucknow He report 
ed that the B IP was not bluffing It was 
indeed ready to form the gov emmeni 
ThL. PM was in a mess At 8 1 ^ am on 
27 Oc tobei the Pi ime Minister summon 
ed his PS al ^ Race Course Road and ask 
ed him to call a meeting of ^he Cabinet 
By 11 pm the decision to dissolve the 
Assembly had been taken 


The PM met the President when he 
and Dr Shankar Dayal Sharma went to 
receive the Prime Minister of Mauntius, 
Aneerud Juggemauth An informal mee 
ting was held The PM managed to con 
Vince the President that his earlier reser 
vations about dissolving the Assembly 
without giving the BJP a chance were 
misplaced 

The PM had others to persuade also 
Motilal Vora was told that he would not 


Akbar Ahmed (BareiMy) lost by 
37,746 votes 

Uaha Varma (Khen) lost by 37,094 
votes 


DbaramganI Singh (Shahabad) lost 



Akbar Ahmed 


Raiendra Kumarl 
Vajpai 


by 31,135 vote# 

IMIaadni ttawaf VaAnd (Sitapur) 
lost by37,706 votes 

Milan nwHMt(Hardoi) lost by 
38,257 votes 

LR. Aimari (Unnao)^ tost by 18,949 
votes 

MnhairirftwBd(fians^ lost by 
26,141 votss 

jitandialliiiA(fk^ test 
by 33,727 votes 

Initial AiNMMnnn (6^ 

lost by 48,810 votes 


ds and corporations and get otliei il i iis 
fitted with led lights 
This time Void will ccrlJiniy nol 
allow this to happen Bui he lolei frieiuls 
that even before the announcemeni of 
President s Rule he had repicscntations 
from 22 out of 27 C ongress Ml As seek 
ing chairmanships of boards and 
corporations 

It won t do to lepcal the mistake' we 
made earlier said the minister of state 
for external affairs Salman Khurshid 
who IS an MP from UP Yet there is no 
indication that the Congress will learn 
from history The party now has a fight 
mg chance m several Lok Sabha consti 
tuencies {see box) pros ided it can decide 
whom It wants as an ally — the Sama) 
wadi Parly or the Bahujan Samaj Part> 
It also has to make up its mind on the 
ca' le combination it wants to represent 
But already on matters relating to 
postings and transfers of burcaucriis 
the Governor is being inundated with 
representations, indicating that the paiiy 
IS nol thinking beyond the next da> If 
the coming elections arc going to be a 
referendum on the BSP s political futu 
re they are going to be a referendum on 
the Congress as well • 

AtUtmrnMrn, LouiBm FmnumdsM, 
IUtl¥Shuldm/Mmw Dmihl mm! Sharat 
dmntka PnMmn/Lucknow 
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After 35,000 hours of r 
this Fenner Shaft Mounted Helical Geai B 




rigorous operation, 

Box is still working at peak efficiency. 


THAT’S 

PERFORMANCE POWER 
FROM FENNER. 

For over 100 years, Fenner's leadership in power transmission has been helping build 
design excellence and high performance into every product. Today Fenner, an associate 
company of the J.K. Organisation, is a multi-product, multi-division company with several 
breakthroughs to its credit. ^ENGINEERING PRODUCTS : Fenner Helical Shaft 
Mounted Speed Reducer and Taper Lock System - produa breakthroughs that set industry 
standards. ^ V-BELTS : Fenner sells more V-Belts today than the leading competitors 
put together. ^AUTO PRODUCTS ; 70% of vehicles on Indian roads use Fenner Auto 
Belts and Pioneer Oil Seals ^CONVEYOR BELTING : Fenaplast is yet another 
breakthrough from Fenner, transporting 50% of India’s coal. ^MATERIAL HANDLING 
SYSTEMS : Fenner has the distinction of installing Baggage Handling Systems at major 
airports in India. ^INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS ; Fenner pioneered electronic 
Softstarts in India and recently launched the new generation microprocessor Softstart. 
^ TEXTILES : Fenner’s recent foray into textile yarn manufacture is marked by 
uncompromising excellence. 

Ihily, Fenner - the front runner - is surging ahead with leadership built on performance. 



THE FRONT RUNNER 


FJtNER (INDIA) LTD : Marketiiig Meadquarten; 9-1-87, San>|ini Devi Road, Secunderabad - 900 003 


^ V-BELTS ^ENGINEERING ^AIJTO PRODUCTS ^CONVEYOR ^MATERIAL ^INDUSTRIAL ^TEXHUES 

^ PRODUCTS ^ BEL'riNG ^ HANDLING ^ ELECnONlCS 
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BOMBAY BLASTS 


The ISI had apparently planned 
the operation with the help of the 
city's underworld 


J&K TERRORISt 


TheTERROR r 


M ustafa Majnu was a compara¬ 
tively small-time smuggler 
with a poetic streak in him. 
His fleet of five launches — 
Joshiya, Rashmi, Bismillah, 
Marwan and Sada-al-Bahar—plied the Arabian 
Sea with a cargo of silver, gold and drugs. Nume¬ 
rous landings along the western coast of India, 
from Kutch to Mangalore, had got him enough 
returns to shift to Dubai and hand over the day- 
to-day operations to a Gujarati seaman called 
Koreja. 

In January 1993, Koreja received a call from 


his boss. He was to take Sada-al-Bahar and its 
crew from Dubai to the coast of Karachi and 
wait. As Koreja anchored off the Karachi coast, 
he received a call over the satellite telephone — 
again from Majnu — to contact a launch on the 
VHP channel No.72. Koreja was to later confess j 
that it was a Pakistan Navy launch contact. 

In any case, the contact got him permission to 
dock at the port and quickly but quietly, men in * 
uniform of the Pakistan Marine Security Force 
started loading harmless-looking bags onto the 
launch. 

When Koreja upped anchor some hours later. 




\ 
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"he ISI’s present area of interest. MADTU C APT ^t'elatively new areafortheISI.lt has kept 

Pakistan keeps pumping in arms and Wwll I ■■ EllV I the Indian Army bu,sy by fomenting 

en into the Valley trouble in the region 


twork 


Exposing the role of 
Pakistan’s ISi in India 

he was carrying 1,800 kg of RDX, over 1,100 
grenades, 90 AK series rifles and a dozen boxes 
of pencil detonators. 

Koreja met up with Marwan and Bismillah in 
the middle of the sea and off-loaded half the car¬ 
go into Bismillah, captained by Junus Chikna of 
Karachi. Then, while he and the Sada-al-Bahar 
made for Porbandar, Bismillah moved off towar¬ 
ds the lower end of the western coast. 

The arms had arrived. And within days, Bom¬ 
bay was to explode. 

T he Bombay blasts that killed over 200 and 
left over 700 injured, occurred on 12 March, 
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Rak-tralnad youths arrested by the police: providing clues 


1993 The Babri Masjid 
had been demolished )ust three months 
ago on 6 December Da wood Ibrahim 
was prominently linked with the Bom 
bay blasts and the conclusion was inevit 
able—the Muslim underworld of Bom 


bay had got its revenge for the Babn 
Mas]id 

This is not strictly true According to 
intelligence officials large-scale land 
ings of arms and explosives had begun 
prior to the demolition — from Septem 


ber onwaids — when the monsoon had 
just ended A network was already being 
set in place What the Babn Masjid 
demolition did was catalyse this net¬ 
work into immediate action The drama 
on the high seas, according to official 
sources, was part of this 
What IS this network*^ Who runs it*? 
And how does it operate? 

One of the accused in the Bombay 
blast case who turned approver for the 
CBI (name being withheld as per court 
directions), told the court that between 
11 and 15 January, 1993, a meeting of 
Indian smugglers had been convened in 
Dubai where they were told that Paki¬ 
stan was ready to supply large quantities 
of explosives and weapons which were 
to be transported by Mustafa Majnu s 
launches and distributed in India 

But It did not need the word of one 
approver to reveal the role of Pakistan’s 
Inter Services Intelligence (ISl) in 
fomenting trouble in India Years ago, 
when Punjab was just beginning to boil 
over, the ‘foreign hand’ theory was pro¬ 
pounded by Indira Gandhi Initial reac¬ 
tion even within the country, was to 
treat it as a big joke In a classical reflec 
tion of the times, numerous Hindi mov 
les came out too, parodying this ‘foreign 


Exploits of an ISl operative 


Brigadier Mohammad Yousaf, chief of the ISl’s Afghan Bureau from 1983 to 
1987, reveals how the intelligence agency operated in Afghanistan 


From 1983 to}987, 
Brigadier Mohammad 
Yousaf wa s the head of the 
Afghan Bureau of 
Pakistan’s Inter-Services 
Intelligence (ISl) This was 
to be his last posting and 
after his retirement in 1987, 
disillusioned with what was 
happening m his own 
country atid m Afghanistan, 
he dei Ided to present facts 
as they were' 
that his bo^ would create a storm in Pakistan, 
ha sought help m the USA and brought out The Bear Trap 
with the help of a US defence \cnier called Mark Adkm 
Comutg from a man who controlled it all there can be no 
more an authentic account of the way the ISl functions 
Tha skHdlarfUes between whm he did in Afghanistan and 
iiiiptdieBl^is HOW doing in Kashmir are remarkable. 
fMPfe ptdhco Krigadter Yousaf headed the Afghan 



Bureau at a time when Pahstan was offtciatly denyir^ ad 
involvement tn that country Experts say all you need to do 
here is substitute 'Kashmir'for ‘^ghamsttm’and the tale 
wUl not differ Excetpts film the book: 


■ IwasanmfantiybngadiievinAelSddstanAinqrwtiml 
was suddenly sumincm^ to take Qviv tbe Afghan 
of the ISl Iwentratoctaody.aadwHhtoiaxidit^ 
has, like nM}st covert mwUigmce (itg!antsaii(R^,aa 
imumdttoncieptitalidnbetoltoadeM 
services. It is contddettsd to lie (be mbif eSiMilV(i 
mtelligenoe iiit the TbinI 



■ 1 wa$ ponifNtUeii 

ISikisto Army iMcItloidw er 
was liiiawim w lea nikMto'tvtby 

awanto MkiiqMity 

fhelKtMiiA"'' ' 
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Sourcing arms and ammunition 


China 


furkev 


Egypt 


Britain 


India 


Israel* 


United Stales 


Pakistan 


of 


/■Type 56 Assault Rifles 
(derived from the AK-47) 


■60.000 rifles 
■6,000 light machine guns 
More than 100 million 
rounds of ammunition 


■Italy's. Technovar 
anti-personnel mines 
■Mortars 


■Blowpipe surface-to- 
aii missiles 


1 100.000 Enfield 303iitles 


■Numerous Soviet weapons 


■Stringer missiles 


30 million rounds of 
V^arnmunition 



I Procured by 
CIA and given 
to the ISI and 
channelled into 
the Afghan 
pipeline 


* Israel captured these weapons during its occupation of Lebanon 



Some were 
dfveflad . 
dirs^by* 


Sons leaked into 
ttnMackfflaflwt 
ofNWFPtrom 
where tndian 
militants buy 
wetqHms. Mostly 


addrorfedHon 
aihi'Hi-gh^ money 




hand’ conspiracy. 

But as the Punjab crisis blew up and 
Kalashnikovs and sophisticated explo¬ 
sives became part of everyday reality, 
the conspiracy theory , did not seem 
funny any longer. Indian investigati ng 
agencies bumbled along, then as now, 
and every proof they put up was shot 
down as another instance of India’s para¬ 
noia and design to malign its neighbours. 

But proof was to come in the trial of 
Paramjit Singh Sidhu in Britain. The pro¬ 
secution came up with video recordings 
of extremist training camps in Pakistan 
and the UK court sentenced Sidhu and 
two of his associates to 36 years of impri¬ 
sonment. 

There was no longer any doubt. 
Pakistan’s powerful ISl was doing in 
India, what it had successfully done for 
years in Afghanistan — supplying arms, 
money and protection, providing train¬ 
ing and often sending in its own men to 
oversee sabotage and terror operations 
here. 

T he pattern is similar. The ISI steps 
into an area where trouble is brewing 
and carefully nurtures the fire. Slowly 
but methodically adding to the con¬ 
flagration with arms, money and 


motivation. 

For instance, Mohanunad Irfan used 
to be a small-time trader in acetic anne- 
hydride (used to produce heroin). He 
was a resident of Sialkot in Pakistan and 
made a living by carrying small quantit¬ 
ies of the stuff from India (where it costs 
about Rs 1(X) a litre) to Piikistan (where 


it costs Rs 3,000a litre). Irfan’s social cir¬ 
cle included the Jamaat-i-Islami wing in 
Sialkot. 

During one of his return trips acipss 
the border from India to Pakistan in Janu¬ 
ary last year, Irfan got caught by the 
Pakistani authorities. And Pakistan laws 
being what they are, he knew he faced a 


Of course, *e mas mpftif 'wts m opm secret; everybody 
knew it was involvement of 

Pakistan in the field was glH^lsed it was never, ever, 

publkly war the diplomats kept 

playing dseir gimio of 


a large-scale g^kwilia war i 
through to 1967, over 80, 
oursmNiingOanqie* 
hutiAeds m dioussaids of 
tcatneaof weapons aiHl 
amiminitioiiwora 
^ tfiairihutedt whiteaictive 

{panned and ciarriM 

ofdi029pirDviiicesin 

AfgbaoiStisa, 

a 

H 

'fCSAV 


f monsentum of running 
I tenfold. From 1984, 
djidiicteen went through 



into and across Afghanistan was in the hands of the seven 
‘parties' (meaning militant outfits) and the commanders in 
field...ln 1983. some lO.OOOtonnes ofarmsand 
athmunition went through the pipeline. By 1987, this 
amount had risen to 65,000 tonnes, all of it handled by 200 
men from the ministry of defence constabulary (MODC) 
with four fork-lift trucks, working seven days a wedc, 
month after month. 

■ ...We at ISI were sending Pakistani military personnel 

into Afghanistan from 1981 
through 1986.1 know, 
because it was partof my job 
to select the inmvidiuls , 
brief them about tbdir '*« 
tasks...] must make itcleajr, 
however, that the men we 
sent into Afghanistan wese 
not spies, ih^ w<se sol^Uers 
from the Riklstan Anny^ 
seryingwidilhfrAli" 


"Between 1984 and 
^ 1987, over 80,000 
W Mujahideen went 
through our training 
camps" 




aiidldi$Bibutedievay 
. fiNneven'fbtf ^M*^**** 


operations, aasindttg tteeoinntatid^caopK^ 
tasto.11ti8 
{dpeUneoi 
hiring an hnfoihik 


<»iddMi8r 

a roc^ ffiKadk on tti idifield to 


ml 
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“Our rapport to the peopto of Kashmir is 
morai, poiiticai and diplomatic" 

Riaz Khokhar, the Pakistani high commissioner in India, on the role of the 

ISJ in India and Afghanistan 


tUaz KJiokhar, the Pakistam high 
in India, denies that 
the ISl sponsors militant activities in 
the country. It nuty be recalled that 
Pakisum had similarly dented the 
ISI's role inAfgharustan till just a 
few years ago. A fact that it now 
accepts openly. Excerpts from the 
interview. 


invasuHi. And thousands 
and millions of Afghims strayed into 
Pakistan and'fran. The peofde of 
Afghanistan felt they needed our 
help. We are n(A denying our help. 
Because wectmsidered it our mr^ 
duty to help Stem. But I’m not aware 
of any Pakistani soldier, in any fcntn, 
having actually crossed l^uan’s 


feontier into Afghanistan. 

Qt 1 ^Mtte Srom the book i^n. 
MoM Yooaafsays, 'Tmustassert 
that we at ISI were sending 
Pakistani mUitary personnd into 
Al^Iumfetan fttun 1981 to 1986.1 
must raidce it clear Out the men 
who went into Afghanistan 


Sunday: How long has 
the ISI been operating 
in India? 

Riaa Khokhar: WeU, 
this is news for me. As fer ) 
as I understand and I’m 
quite clear about it, the 
ISl has no operations 
inside India. 

Q: Have you read Mohd 
YouaaTs book on ISl 
acttvitfesin 
Afhanistan? 

A: I have read this bode. 

This is a boOk written by 
an individual. Sometimes 
these individuals have 
very motivated views. 

He’s trying to glorify 
hiipsidf. Andif he was 
the head of the Afghan 
bureau, it’s 

higMy unlikely that he knew what 
was happening in the oth» bureaus. 

Qt He ssgrs in the bode that during 
me entire period diat the ISI iras 
itdive fe Afhanistan, IfeUstan 
wmer»ovarf adknowledged Its role, 
’nil lianhBs the‘thi^ of 
dmiiUiifr*. ImH tt the sanm wra 

fINPIr 

Ai IMh m Ifu as Afghanistan is 

dfepfOife w A^lhan^ 



"The people of Afghanistan 
felt they needed our help. 
We helped them because we 
considered it our moral duty 
to do so. But Tm not aware 
of any Pakistani soldier 
having actually crossed 
Pakistan’s frontier into 
Afghanistan" 


were not spies. They 
were soldiers from the 
Pakistan Army 
workbig with the 
Afghan bureau of the 
lSI."Now... 

A: That’s nonsense As I 
said, some books have a 
very motivated purpose. 

Q: You say you helped 
^ Afghans. In what 
manner then? 

A; Whatever they asked 
we helped them What 
I’m trying to tell you is 
that IMustanis did not go 
there and fight the war. 
The Afghans fought for 
thcanselves and help was 
provided by not tmly 
Pakistan but many other 
countries. 


Qt In me form of money, arms, 
aiaunttnltion, tndnii^? 

At I don’t warn to go into specifics 
because I wasn’t running fee Afghan 
operation. But all Pm trying to say is, 
it was wife otn support and the 
stq;ipori of many cotmtries an>u^ 
'WmM. I mmm dt«m an« eitcqfeons. 
IntBndidmn liqipmt fee peo|Ae of 
Aft^mnistan. In fact, there was what 
you cyll a certain degree of 
Jtoguiesoeiioe in acc^ng fee Sovi^ 

panmaM in Afghtmistan. 

* 

t(2t them was a CiA report on 
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IHridbtm’s ISI hftd acccu to 
inillkm KahnhndiukVB in mint 
coaditfani. Oo you also agree diat 
tticre fe a large arms batar in 
Pakistan's Nortii-West Fronuder 
ProvtaccflriHn where anns are 
sourced by militants? 

Aj Please don’t forget Ae Afghan 
war lasted fw 12 to 14 years It’s still 
going on Afghanistan IS awash wiA 
anns. In Pakistan also, in Ae 
iMnAem frontiers, there are some 
areas where arms are traAtionally 
produced And the 
Pakistan-Afghamstan border is 
huge So, we cannot exclude the 
probability of Ae flow of arms from 
Afghanistan into Pakistan We are 
not denying that Some of the 
problems wc are facing in Pakistan 
are precisely becauM: of Ais People 
arc carrying guns and Ae 
government is doing its very best to 
control It 

You talked of whal"^ A figure of 3 
million It’s probably correct I don’t 
know 1 don’t have the exact 
information but I would not rule Aat 
out—that there are millions of guns 
floating aiound in thi<' whole region 

Q: Thereareover 60 Pakistani 
nataonals in India being tried for 
planning and executing terrorist 
acts,.. 

A: Some poor pecqile are being 
hauled up and ate being torotr^, ate 
being maimed A come up wt A 
confessions 


Q: You saM Paktotan Interfered In 
llM A^han alNr becanae it sens 
oocQjm by an aUm fbroe. Oo yoii 
coasUhMr Indla'a prcaance in 
Kndtodr ae that i^an alien tom 
A: ladto' »(xxmpatioa of ttoahndr is 
ansdly iltegal. It IS k vldaAw csf Ae 
UN (duuMr. Arid Aat’a ak what I'm 
ekykg. !b's Ae pec^ of Kari^ 
wlm thenutdm 
ptcsanceae occtipatioh. 





Wefbbtiald 
‘Ikoeis Anit < 
'tMefiAaigiiiiair' 


1#^ sM 1 ^ ^ 


rather stiff sentence Irfsin used his 
Jamaai contacts and finally siiuck a deal 
— he would now carry anns and explo 
sives at loss the border loi the ISl along 
with all the drugs he w*intcd Given the 
circumstances it \^as his only choice 
That It was an ovciall piolitable choice 
helped In the next eight months he w is 
to make about 10 transpoitei crossings 
across the bolder 

B ut Punjab Kashmir and the noith 
east are now old hat— history of the 
ISI in India so to say Whal is more 
important and moie crucial isthePaki 
Stan intelligence agency s abilit> to 
quickly pul in plate and activate a net 
work in any trouble spot in the country 
As early as March 1902 four Pakisla 
ni intelligence officials who were arrest 
ed in India revealed that they had begun 
to identify fundamentalist groups for 
liaison like the Students Islamic Move 
ment (SIM) of India in Aligarh The 
SIM was fonned when the Jamaai was 
banned during the P met gene y Though 
the two organisations had no direct affili 
ation they had what is called an under 
standing Until the SIM went over tht 
edge and even the Jamaat had to disow n 
it The Janiaat later formed its own siu 
dents wing called the Students Islamic 
Organisation, known to be far more 
moderate and non-militaiii 
A tnnge group like the SIM, margi¬ 
nalised and desperately looking for spon 
sors, was ideal for the ISI to cultivate A 
new alliance had been formed 
Then came the traumatic times imme 
diatcly after the Babn Masjid demoli¬ 
tion The arms and ammunition that land¬ 
ed at Gujarat in January 1991 found 
their way to Surat, Ahmedabad, Bom¬ 
bay and Pune Within two months, a 
channel had been put in place to take 
people over to Pakistan for training 
For instance, in February 1993, Liya- 
kath Khan, a young man from Hydera¬ 
bad, was approached by a Kashmin 
shawl supplier called Nisar Ahmed 
Bhatt and sent to Pakistan, via Calcutta 
and Dhaka for training Liyaka^h was 
first flown to Karachi, thence to Islama¬ 
bad and lived for two months in a train¬ 
ing camp near Islamabad He returned to 
recruit and send three others through the 
same route to Pakistan 
Around the same time, people were 
being recruited and sent across from Ali¬ 
garh, Kerala and Bhagalpur For instan¬ 
ce, in the camp that Liyakath attended 
were four boys from Bhagalpur Their 
job was to come back, recruit more 


OVER STORY 


people and idcnlifv important govern 
mem buildings toi subsequent aetion by 
betlci trained ISl men 

Now say intelligence agencies the 
ISI IS finding it more and nuirt diffieult 
to find safe havens all ovei the vounli) 
The trouble spots are the traditional 
areas — Punjab, J&K and the north 
cast So, the ISI strategy has changed 
Says the director genera) of Punjab 
Police, KPS Gill Ffforis art beMiig 
made to give an all India charaeter te> 



Punjab militancy m terms of strikes and 
targets Punjab terrorists in several 
countries are in touch with local cnmi- 
nals for this According to Gill, a few 
meetings with cnmmal gangs have 
already been held in this regard 
Now that Afghanistan is no longer an 
overbearing concern with Pakistan, 
India is likely to receive more of its atten¬ 
tion In the last seven years, over 14,000 
Kalashnikovs, 20,(X)0 grenades and 
8,000 kg of explosives have been 
recovered in raids by different security 
agencies in India Many more are still 
floating around And with the ISl deter¬ 
mined to foment trouble in India, it is 
indeed difficult times for Indian intellig 
ence agencies • 
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hick of 

INTELLIGENCE 


Contrary to popular perception, the ISFs 
record is one of failures both at home and 

abroad 


T he Inter-Scrviccs Intelligence 
(LSI) is as much a mysterious 
and controversial agency for 
the Pakistanis as it is for 
others. And like most organisa¬ 
tions, it lias its fair share of supporters 
and critics. Those who admire the ISI 
are mostly right-wing followers of the 
Jamaal-i-Islami (JI) that works in close 
harmony with the intelligence outfit in 
places like Afghanistan and Kashmir. 
And its detractors include Palcistani poli¬ 
ticians of all hues. 

The ISPs more ardent supporters 
think it is rendering yeoman’s services 
to Pakistan and Islam. Its chief achieve¬ 
ments lie in two foreign countries:' 
Afghanistan and India. What it does insi¬ 
de the country is generally glossed over. 

As far as the ISPs role in India is con¬ 
cerned. only three areas are generally 
known: Punjab, Kashmir and its official 
responsibility to keep a 
tab on India’s military 
activities and gather intel¬ 
ligence on Indian armed 
forces. Supporters of the 
ISI think It is doing a won¬ 
derful job. They make 
certain assumptions that 
are interesting. 

The main one is that 
India is an enemy country 
that is likely to remain 
one in the future. Not 
only is a reversal of this 
status unlikely, it is also 
undesirable. It was this 
mindset that Gen. Zia-ul 
Haq, Pakistan’s last mili¬ 
tary dictator, got the ISI 
to fan disaffection in Pun¬ 
jab — perhaps with the 
aid of the CIA — and 


encourage Sikh dissidents. But there is 
no way of determining what precisely 
the ISI did in Punjab. 

It was the aim that mattered. It was to 
be nasty to India and hurt its image 
abroad. Acting under the assumption of 
Gen. Aslam Beg and his men that India 
would sooner or later "invade and 
destroy" Pakistan, the ISPs chief task 
was to keep New Delhi embroiled in 
domestic trouble. Indeed, it is this 
strategy that dictates Pakistan’s Kash¬ 
mir policy as well. The ISI thinks it is 
being the most doughty defender of Paki¬ 
stan by keeping the Indian Army fully 
engaged in Kashmir. Its allies and sup¬ 
porters in the JI, controlling more than 
half of the Urdu press in Punjab, are 
going ga ga over its exploits. 

N ow enter the ISPs Pakistani detrac¬ 
tors. The ISPs greatest ‘victory’ 



THEISI’SCALCULATII 
BANGLADESH DURINI 


was supposed to have been in Afgha¬ 
nistan, where assorted Afghan religious 
groups could resist and finally defeat the 
second superpower, the Soviet Union. 
That they were helped by America with 
lots of cash and weapons is known, but 
this is never emphasised. The Pakistani 
press has built up the Afghan Mujahide¬ 
en as larger-than-life heroes who fought 
virtually bare-handed and defeated the 
Soviets. Even the western media report¬ 
ed about their mar¬ 
vellous achievements in 
their battle against the 
Soviet army. 

As early as February- 
March 1989, the ISPs 
great exploit was to storm 
Jalalabad through its 
main protege, Gulbuddin 
Hekmatyar’s Hezbe Isla- 
mi. The result was a red¬ 
faced Gen. Hamid Gul 
and all the gung-ho type 
of civilian and military 
patriots of Pakistan. Dr 
Nazibullah’s loyal forces 
did not lose a single city 
to the Mujahideen — 
right down to the day 
when he chose to leave 
his palace in Kabul and 
take refuge in the UN offi- 



Benazir Bhutto 
has been using the 
iSt to break the 
back of the MQM 
in Karachi. So for, 
she hasn’t 
succeeded 
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ce in March 1992. 

Why then did he desert the palace ? 
Because he anticipated that he would be 
overthrown the day the Soviets left 
Afghanistan. The rest is history. A Muja¬ 
hideen govej'nment was put together in 
haste in Islamabad and airlifted to Kabul 
to fill the vacuum that had already lasted 
nearly a fortnight. Those Mujahideen 
leaders obviously did not know what te^ 
do except to tight amongst themselves. 
Are the Afghans grateful to the ISI? 
They showed their gratitude by burning 
the Pakistan embassy and killing a few 
and beating the rest of the staff black and 
blue. 

Now, the ISI has propped up another 
group, the Taliban. The Taliban rapidly 
advanced from Kandhar in the south via 
the western road up north, took Herat by 
surprise and are now knocking at the 
gates of Kabul for the last two weeks, 
frequently pounding parts of Kabul city 
with rockets. 

The ISPs other activities in India con¬ 
tinue to be criticised by many in 
Pakistan. Punjab is no longer in the 
news. It was the ISI’s role there and the 
public disclosures made by Gen..Aslam 
Beg that led to the downfall of the first 
Benazir government in 1990 and her sub¬ 
sequent defeat in the general election 
that year. Why? Because she had promis¬ 


ed to Rajiv Gandhi to rein in the 1 SI. The reorienting the movement for aazadi, 
army, it is said, took Rs 14 crore from originally a purely secular and non- 
Nehran Bank and gave LSI the task of violent agitation that seemed to be for 
ensuring that Benazir does not win the independence from both India and Paki- 
1990 polls. That shatters the myth that stan into one that is both violent and 
the ISI works under orders of the civilian imbued with a fanatical Islamic spirit 
government or that it is strictly not a mili- devoted hopefully to union with 
lary set-up. Pakistan. 

The ISPs activities in India today are It has had grievous consequences tor 
concentrated in Kashmir. The agency is the Kashmiris. According to Kashmiri 
supposed to have already succeeded in , sources in the UK and the US, some 
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hick of 

INTELLIGENCE 


Contrary to popular perception, the ISFs 
record is one of failures both at home and 

abroad 


T he Inter-Scrviccs Intelligence 
(LSI) is as much a mysterious 
and controversial agency for 
the Pakistanis as it is for 
others. And like most organisa¬ 
tions, it lias its fair share of supporters 
and critics. Those who admire the ISI 
are mostly right-wing followers of the 
Jamaal-i-Islami (JI) that works in close 
harmony with the intelligence outfit in 
places like Afghanistan and Kashmir. 
And its detractors include Palcistani poli¬ 
ticians of all hues. 

The ISPs more ardent supporters 
think it is rendering yeoman’s services 
to Pakistan and Islam. Its chief achieve¬ 
ments lie in two foreign countries:' 
Afghanistan and India. What it does insi¬ 
de the country is generally glossed over. 

As far as the ISPs role in India is con¬ 
cerned. only three areas are generally 
known: Punjab, Kashmir and its official 
responsibility to keep a 
tab on India’s military 
activities and gather intel¬ 
ligence on Indian armed 
forces. Supporters of the 
ISI think It is doing a won¬ 
derful job. They make 
certain assumptions that 
are interesting. 

The main one is that 
India is an enemy country 
that is likely to remain 
one in the future. Not 
only is a reversal of this 
status unlikely, it is also 
undesirable. It was this 
mindset that Gen. Zia-ul 
Haq, Pakistan’s last mili¬ 
tary dictator, got the ISI 
to fan disaffection in Pun¬ 
jab — perhaps with the 
aid of the CIA — and 


encourage Sikh dissidents. But there is 
no way of determining what precisely 
the ISI did in Punjab. 

It was the aim that mattered. It was to 
be nasty to India and hurt its image 
abroad. Acting under the assumption of 
Gen. Aslam Beg and his men that India 
would sooner or later "invade and 
destroy" Pakistan, the ISPs chief task 
was to keep New Delhi embroiled in 
domestic trouble. Indeed, it is this 
strategy that dictates Pakistan’s Kash¬ 
mir policy as well. The ISI thinks it is 
being the most doughty defender of Paki¬ 
stan by keeping the Indian Army fully 
engaged in Kashmir. Its allies and sup¬ 
porters in the JI, controlling more than 
half of the Urdu press in Punjab, are 
going ga ga over its exploits. 

N ow enter the ISPs Pakistani detrac¬ 
tors. The ISPs greatest ‘victory’ 
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was supposed to have been in Afgha¬ 
nistan, where assorted Afghan religious 
groups could resist and finally defeat the 
second superpower, the Soviet Union. 
That they were helped by America with 
lots of cash and weapons is known, but 
this is never emphasised. The Pakistani 
press has built up the Afghan Mujahide¬ 
en as larger-than-life heroes who fought 
virtually bare-handed and defeated the 
Soviets. Even the western media report¬ 
ed about their mar¬ 
vellous achievements in 
their battle against the 
Soviet army. 

As early as February- 
March 1989, the ISPs 
great exploit was to storm 
Jalalabad through its 
main protege, Gulbuddin 
Hekmatyar’s Hezbe Isla- 
mi. The result was a red¬ 
faced Gen. Hamid Gul 
and all the gung-ho type 
of civilian and military 
patriots of Pakistan. Dr 
Nazibullah’s loyal forces 
did not lose a single city 
to the Mujahideen — 
right down to the day 
when he chose to leave 
his palace in Kabul and 
take refuge in the UN offi- 
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ce in March 1992. 

Why then did he desert the palace ? 
Because he anticipated that he would be 
overthrown the day the Soviets left 
Afghanistan. The rest is history. A Muja¬ 
hideen govej'nment was put together in 
haste in Islamabad and airlifted to Kabul 
to fill the vacuum that had already lasted 
nearly a fortnight. Those Mujahideen 
leaders obviously did not know what te^ 
do except to tight amongst themselves. 
Are the Afghans grateful to the ISI? 
They showed their gratitude by burning 
the Pakistan embassy and killing a few 
and beating the rest of the staff black and 
blue. 

Now, the ISI has propped up another 
group, the Taliban. The Taliban rapidly 
advanced from Kandhar in the south via 
the western road up north, took Herat by 
surprise and are now knocking at the 
gates of Kabul for the last two weeks, 
frequently pounding parts of Kabul city 
with rockets. 

The ISPs other activities in India con¬ 
tinue to be criticised by many in 
Pakistan. Punjab is no longer in the 
news. It was the ISI’s role there and the 
public disclosures made by Gen..Aslam 
Beg that led to the downfall of the first 
Benazir government in 1990 and her sub¬ 
sequent defeat in the general election 
that year. Why? Because she had promis¬ 


ed to Rajiv Gandhi to rein in the 1 SI. The reorienting the movement for aazadi, 
army, it is said, took Rs 14 crore from originally a purely secular and non- 
Nehran Bank and gave LSI the task of violent agitation that seemed to be for 
ensuring that Benazir does not win the independence from both India and Paki- 
1990 polls. That shatters the myth that stan into one that is both violent and 
the ISI works under orders of the civilian imbued with a fanatical Islamic spirit 
government or that it is strictly not a mili- devoted hopefully to union with 
lary set-up. Pakistan. 

The ISPs activities in India today are It has had grievous consequences tor 
concentrated in Kashmir. The agency is the Kashmiris. According to Kashmiri 
supposed to have already succeeded in , sources in the UK and the US, some 
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40,000 young Muslim Kashmiris have 
perished. Many more have been mai¬ 
med. Thousands of houses and shops 
have been gutted. And still, they are no 
nearer to attaining their goal than when 
they were conducting their agitation by 
peaceful means. More importantly, the 
ISTs tactics have destroyed the spirit of 
unity among the Kashmiris. 

T he ISTs role in Pakistan’s domestic 
politics can, for the present purposes, 
be traced to the East Pakistan crisis in 
1971. It encouraged anti-Hindu riots in 
the then East Pakistan not because it hat¬ 
ed Hindus, but to provoke anti-Muslim 
riots across the border, especially in the 
northern and eastern parts. 

The ISTs calculation was that the 
riots would lead to a two-way move¬ 
ment of refugees: Hindus would flee 
East Pakistan and Muslims from India 
would flock to East Pakistan. This, in 
turn, would change the size of the ethnic 
Bengali vote in East Pakistan and per¬ 
haps end the supremacy of Bengalis in 
East Pakistan. How daring in its mis¬ 
chief, but how hare-brained. Not surpri- 


Today, the l$l is hapi^to be 
a loyal subordinate arm of 
the Benazir government in 
its quest to divide and 
destroy the Mohajir Qaumi 
Movement (MQM). The 
government, led by the ISI, 
has let loose a reign of 
terror in Karachi 


singly, the scheme ended in utter 
disgrace. 

The ISI can be credited with two mili¬ 
tary crackdowns on Baluchistan before 
it turned its malign political attentions to 
Sindh. The first was in 1964. Thanks to 
the the tight control over the press dur¬ 
ing the Ayub Khan regime, few record¬ 
ed facts can be quoted except for perso¬ 
nal accounts given by some of the 
Baluch leaders. 


But the second crackdown in 1974 is 
well-recorded. It led to a minor rebellion 
in which 1,3CX) fatalities were suffered 
by the Baluch insurgents and some 
3,(KX) armymen died in the operations. 
The military got a bloody nose in this 
encounter. And what did the civilian 
government that supposedly ordered the 
action get in the end? It was overthrown 
by Gen. Zia-ul Haq. Later, lie spent a lot 
on compensations that enriched mainly 
the bureaucrats and military* officers. 

The ISI is the one that is often blamed 
for the goof-ups even though the civilian 
government and other military intellig¬ 
ence agencies were involved. This is 
because the ISI has always functioned as 
the lead agency, l ake Sindh, for instan¬ 
ce. The ISI was involved in the foun¬ 
ding, funding and arming of many secta¬ 
rian and ethnic parties, each of which 
now has its own mihlia The rationale 
under the Zia regime in the 198()s was to 
divide the Sindh populaiion to deprive 
Benazir Bhutto and her party of its solid 
vote bank. But the strategy didn’t work. 
Benazir's vote bank remained intact: 
her party won three successive general 
elections since 1988 and Sindh remain¬ 
ed its stronghold. 

T oday, the ISl is happy to be a loyal 
subordinate arm of the Benazir 
government in its quest to divide and 
destroy the Mohajir Qaumi Movement 
(MQM). The government, led by the 
ISI, has let loose a reign of terror. 
Human rights violations arc the order of 
the day. Not that all of it is unprovoked. 

But take a look at the history of 
Kdidchi (and Sindh). Events will show* 
that, granted the evil that the MQM 
might be, it was purely the military' high 
command’s decision to launch Opera¬ 
tion Clean-up in May 1992 (during 
Nawaz Sharif’s days). Its main aim was 
defined by the then Army chief, Gen. 
Asif Nawaz Janjua, as dividing the 
MQM and breaking its vote bank. It is a 
different matter that the MQM remains 
intact, its vote bank still survives and 
the next polls are likely to demonstrate 
its appeal. It was the army that decided 
to pull out of the quagmire and save its 
reputation late in 1994. But for some 
strange reason, Benazir Bhutto has kept 
the tensions alive. 

The ISTs record then is one of unend¬ 
ing failures both at home and abroad. 
It’s bunglings are an example of how not 
to run intelligence operations. • 
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POWER PLAY 


RAJIV SHUKLA 


Governors as agents 


Ws time someone restored the dignity of the high office 


It’s high lime that 
those ruling the 
country should 
restore the prestige 
and dignity of the 
office of the Gover¬ 
nor. The Governor 
is the representa¬ 
tive of the Presi¬ 
dent of India in the 
states, but his position has been reduced 
to that of a representative of the political 
party in power at the Centre. 

The process of politicising the office 
of the Governor started during the regi¬ 
me of Indira Gandhi, who used the Presi¬ 
dent’s representatives in the stales to cre¬ 
ate problems for Opposition-ruled 
governments in various parts of the 
country. V.P. Singh was no belter: he 
appointed his loyalists as Governors. 
And Chandra Shekhar used the office of 
the Governor to dole out political 
favours. 

Initially it appeared that Narasimha 
Rao was senous about restoring the lost 
glory of the office of the Governor. He 
did not change Governors as was the 
norm and went stiictly by merits while 
appointing new ones. But later it was 
found that he did so only to woo the 
Opposition parties. Thus, even ineffici¬ 


ent administrators like 
Dighc, Swaroop Singh 
and Satyanarayan Reddy 
were retained just to ' 
please some political par¬ 
ty or the other. And once 
Rao was faced with di.ssi- 
dcnce in the Congress, he 
started appointing Gover¬ 
nors with the sole pur¬ 
pose of silencing his cri¬ 
tics within the party. 
Thus, many politicians 
with dubious records 
found themselves in the 
Governor’s chair. 

Former Union mini¬ 
ster P. Shiv Shankar is 
one such instance. He 
was a staunch critic of the 
Prime Minister but was 


pacified after Rao despatched him 
to Sikkim as Governor. Now he has been 
appointed Governor of Kerala. 
The Prime Minister had also sent Sudha- 
kanao Naik out of Maharashtra to 
Himachal Pradesh just to please Sharad 
Pawar. But once Sharad Pawar lost his 



Madhukar 


conHiiaiUiisiiotat 
all happy with the 
rale played by the 
Gaiarattioveraor, 
NarasbObaiidra, 


thatatate.llaiiy 
ara now demanding 
that he be sacked 


his chief ministership, 
Rao brought Naik back to 
Bombay. 

There are other consi¬ 
derations which have 
influenced Rao’s choice 
of Governors. Bali Ram 
Bhagat has been appoint¬ 
ed Governor of Rajasthan 
because the Prune Mini¬ 
ster would like the 
Yadavs to vote tor his par¬ 
ty in the coming elec¬ 


tions. And everyone knows that the 
Governors of West Bengal and Bihar are j 
there because of their rapport with the 
chief ministers of their respective states. 
Should the need arise, the Prime Mini¬ 
ster would expect the Governors to help 
him out politically. 

-- It seems that Narasim¬ 
ha Rao is not too keen to 
appoint retired 

bureaucrats as Gover- 
nors. Thus, efficient 
administrators like N.N. 
Vohra, Gopi Aurora, 

Mahe.sh Prasad and S.K. 
Dutta have not been con- 
sidered for the job. The 
only exception is the for- 
p P5| pisB nier cabinet secretary, 
Naresh Chandra, the 
r fvOF Gujarat Governor. 

But Chandra has now 
run into some problems. 
The Congress high com- 

■ mand is unhappy with the 
role he played during the 

Hlf recent political crisis in 

Gujarat. Many party bos- 
ses feel that he gave more 
time to the BJP leader- 
H ship to son out the pro- 

■ con.stitu- 

W tionally mandatory. 

^ Icitders feel that had 

Naresh Chandra stuck to 
the three-day deadline, 

- ^ ^ the Keshubhai Patel mini- 

St-stry would have been 

defeated in the Assembly, facilitating the 
return of the Congress in the state. But the 
Governor thought otherwise and gave the 
BJP seven days to son out the mess. 

Union home minister S.B. Chavan 
has already spoken to the Gujarat Gover¬ 
nor over the matter. Now, there is tre¬ 
mendous pressure from the AICC and 
the state unit of the Congress to replace 
the Gujarat Governor. What better exam¬ 
ple of the political pressures that Gover¬ 
nors these days have to work under. • 
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THE SOUTH BLOCK 


INDER MALHOTRA 


No time to celebrate 


The United Nations turns 50. But is it an occasion to rejoice? 


Nearly 150 heads of 
stale and government 
may have assembled 
at the UN for its 50th 
birthday party (why, 
in heaven’s name, 
does everyone call it a 
"birthday bash"?) but 
this gathering wasn’t a patch on the real 
Greatest Show on Earth, the earlier UN 
summit in 1960. The number of world 
leaders present was much smaller then 
because the l/N membership was paltry. 
But it was the towering stature of the 
leaders that mattered. 

Nikita Khrushchev, 
ebullient and irrepressi¬ 
ble, enlivened the procee¬ 
dings by beating his desk 
with his shoe, a folk Ukra- 
nian gesture of disappro¬ 
val. But this was a diver¬ 
sion. The business con¬ 
ducted was serious. The 
Presidents and Prime 
Ministers were not in a 
tearing hurry. They stay¬ 
ed at Turtle Bay for days 
on end and had their say 
comprehensively. 

This time around the 
whole affair was no more 
than a "quickie". The Ger¬ 
man Chancellor, Helmut 
Kohl, was entirely right 
to protest against a three- 
minute speech each by 
those who control man¬ 
kind's destiny. He justifi- wniltBntl 

ably dismissed the ritual whM SIM 

as no more than a "calling 
card". 

No one who remembers anything 
about the earlier grand assembly can fail 
to be saddened by the change in this 
country'’s fortunes between then and 
now. In 1960, India, in the person of 
Jawaharlal Nehru (to denounce whom 
has become a flourishing cottage 
industry), was dominant throughout the 
proceedings. Panditji’s sage words were 
listened to with respect. Khrushchev, 
Eisenhower, Macmillan and others 
sought him out. Now we were not even 


at the margins of the conference. China 
was not present at the UN 35 years ago. 
This time, Jiang Zemin, not the Indian 
leader, was the pre-eminent Asian. 

As if this was not enough, the United 
States, the host country, used the occa¬ 
sion to rub India’s nose in dirt. The oft- 
postponed "conference" between the US 
Senate and the House of Representa¬ 
tives chose the occasion to give final 
approval to the so-called one-time 
waiver from the Pressler Amendment to 
Pakistan precisely when thd Prime Mini¬ 
ster was getting ready to ascend the UN 
podium. Anyone who believes that this 



lillitBittB III Kififiiitr* fnmiriim Im n mBnBiTB BBiiBrlnllv 
WhM SpOBBOIBd or BUPPOrtBd Ivy foTBlgM COttlltl^ 


was a pure coincidence would also 
believe in immaculate conception. 

Nor was the situation improved by 
Narasimha Rao'S'Own speech. A one- 
liner on the need for total elimination of 
nuclear weapons is no response to those 
who have secured a perpetual monopoly 
of nuclear weapons, have gone back on 
their clear commitment to the principle 
of a nuclear weapon-free world and 
even have had the temerity to tell India 
to "react responsibly" without provok¬ 


ing even a squeak from New Delhi. | 

Terrorism is a menace, no doubt, espe¬ 
cial ly when sponsored or supported by 
foreign countries. After the kidnapping 
of American and other foreign hostages 
by the Al-Faran in Kashmir, all concern¬ 
ed know exactly who controls this horri¬ 
ble terrorist outfit. But is the US prepar¬ 
ed to say a word against Al-Faran’s links 
with Pakistan? Or Germany or England, 
for that matter? 

To steer clear of bilateral problems at 
the summit was a wise policy on the 
Prime Minister’s part. But, from his 
experience at the NAM summit, he 
should have known that 
this was not an example 
likely to inspire Ms Bena¬ 
zir Bhutto of Pakistan. At 
Cartagena, as at the UN, 
she has spoken on Kash¬ 
mir in sharp and, someti¬ 
mes, offensive terms. To 
ask for "punishment" to 
the "perpetrators of atroci¬ 
ties in Rwanda, Bosnia 
and Kashmir" takes some 
gall. But the Pakistani 
Prime Minister is evident¬ 
ly able to get away with it. 

Hard words break no 
bones. But it is time to 
shed the inanity that 
much of Benazir’s irres¬ 
ponsibility and intempe¬ 
rateness is the result of 
her "domestic com¬ 
pulsions". Wholly illuso- 
MSjf ry is the expectation that, 

under pressure of interna¬ 
tional (for which read 
US) opinion. 

Pakistan might yet be persuaded to 
return to the path of a negotiated settle¬ 
ment of the Kashmir issue. For as long 
as Pakistan perceives a "window of 
opportunity" it would do its worst to not 
only wrest Kashmir from this country 
but also to damage Indian unity and sove¬ 
reignty to the maximum extent possible. 

Only when the ground situation in the 
Valley has been brought under a modi¬ 
cum of control can Pakistan be deterred. 
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SUITINGS FOR THE COMPLETE MAN 


Nexus Equiiv igeo 



Understanding the 
plight of the hijra 
community 



TEXT AND PHOTOGRAPHS BY 
GAUTAM PATOLE 


either male nor 
female them¬ 
selves, they are 
hated by both 
men and women 
equally. Debarred from normal 
lives and occupations, they live 
on the fringe of society, ventur¬ 
ing out into the normal world 
only in groups, figures of fun or 
fear. 

In a .society that is gradually 
accepting the gay one-tenth of 
the world, hermaphrodites are 
yet to be tolerated. 

And yet, since nothing can 
survive in the same society that 
does not serve a purpose, they 
have their uses. 

The kings of old relied on 
them for security and confiden¬ 
ces, since it was assumed that 
their sexlessness barred them 
from any personal ambitions to 
the throne. They performed the 
functions of espionage with effi¬ 


ciency, slipping in and out of 
their male and female persona 
without detection. The Nizams 
of Hyderabad employed them 
as royal tasters and cooks—as 
also for sexual entertainment— 
and all over India even today. 


marriages, births and house¬ 
warmings are attended on by 
their weird and auspicious 
dancing. 

And if society by and large 
otherwise gives them the go-by, 
they have no special regard for 


Society may be learning to accept gays and 
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society either. The hijra is open¬ 
ly contemptuous of and aggres¬ 
sive towards the mainstream 
community—annoy a hijra, 
and you run the risk of his 
embarrassing you in the time- 
honoured way. 


I t was only natural that their 
peculiarities and the arcane 
nature of their lifestyle appeal¬ 
ed to filmmakers. In cinema 
earlier, they figured on the side¬ 
lines as comic relief (or, more 
boldly, as in Mahesh Bhatt’s 


Sadak, as a villain), but lately, 
scriptwriters are tending to take 
them more seriously. 

Seriously enough to cast 
them as leads. Mahesh Bhatt, 
for instance, is currently direct¬ 
ing his daughter Pooja’s produc¬ 
tion, Tamanna, whicii stars Par- 
esh Rawal in the role of a 
eunuch. The film is based on a 
true story of the life of a 
75-year-old eunuch, Tikku 

And National Award¬ 
winning director Kalpana 
Lajmi is al.so working on a 
script for a film in which a 
eunuch is the hero. The project 
expects to be on the floors early 
next year. 

Perhaps these films will 
enlighten their public on some 
unanswered questions about 
this half-and-half world. 

Hijras are men who identify 
themselves as women, to the 
extent of adopting female attire 
and. in extreme cases, having 
themselves castrated. Since 
both public sympathy, the law 
and the advances made by medi¬ 
cal science exist outside their 
ambit, their initiation into 
‘womanhood’ takes on a 


lesbians but it still disapproves of eunuchs 
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ritualistic quality, conducted in 
the most primitive conditions 
and sometimes resulting in 
death from bleeding or septicae¬ 
mia. And for those who go onto 
live, it is a secretive existence, 
led in tight, closed gangs who 
live in marked-out areas of 


PHOTO-FEATURE 


of this figure are into 
prostitution. 

I nterestingly, according to Dr 
l.S. Gilada of the Indian Heal¬ 
th Organisation, hijras are origi¬ 
nally normal men. Only a few 
arc born hermaphrodites: true 


ed on 60 hijras, Gilada found 
that 95 per cent of them had a 
history of .sexual abuse in their 
childhood. Children in such cir¬ 
cumstances learn early that 
there is an element of pleasure 
involved in the act as far as the 
perpetrator is concerned, as 



towns and earn a poor living 
through prostitution. 

Typically, there are no cen¬ 
sus figures available on them 
and they pose a special problem 
on voters’ lists since they can¬ 
not be categorised under either 
sex. In Bombay, they number 
roughly 3,000 and 50 per cent 


hermaphrodites have no sex 
organ and pseudo¬ 
hermaphrodites have both male 
and female organs. 

"Most hijras become that 
way because they suffer from 
psychological problems," says 
Dr Gilada, who has researched 
the subject. In a study conduct- 


well as reward for the victim in 
the form of hush-money or gifts. 

Naturally, they figure promi¬ 
nently in the homosexual prosti¬ 
tution trade (where they are 
used for oral, anal or intercrural 
sex), but do they themselves 
experience sexual urges? "They 
feel attracted towards men," rep- 



India is probably the only country where eunui 
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lies Gilada, "but they are pas¬ 
sive partners" 


B ut it would be unusual for a 
hijra to admit that there 
were abusive experiences in his 
background to account for his 
proclivities. "Bachpan se shauk 


but dropped out of school in the 
seventh standard. He experienc¬ 
ed nirwan (‘rebirth’—a hijra 
euphemism for the castration 
ceremony) eight years ago and 
has been a prostitute for ten . 

"We have feeliitgs, too," 


marry a hijra"! And yet, we look 
after our men better than wom¬ 
en do." 

But Sangita will never have 
a child of his own, nor a lasting 
partner. When he is too old to 
ply his trade, he will have to 



tha (It was my wish since 
childhood)," is the standard 
answer from the likes of 
30-year-old Sangita, a hijra pro¬ 
stitute in a red light area of Bom¬ 
bay who could be mistaken for 
a woman. Sitting in a room in a 
brothel, he tells you he had a 
"full" and natural childhood. 


Sangita tells you. "Sometimes 
we keep men ourselves." Such 
relationships usually last a 
couple of months and end with 
the ‘kept’ half reverting to rela¬ 
tionships with women or marri¬ 
age. "How can we prevent them 
from getting married?" Sangita 
demands to know. "Who would 


abandon prostitution and what¬ 
ever little he earns from it to 
take to the streets. And there he 
will pass his last days, along 
with his band of half-men, dress¬ 
ed in womanly clothes that will 
fool no one, singing and danc¬ 
ing for people who don’t terrib¬ 
ly want him around. • 
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PERSONALITY 


TI KKU^S STOR Y 

The life and times of a hermaphrodite 


T ikku lives in Bombay. If you 
can call it living. His home is 
the dusty exterior of someone 
else’s hut in a poor area of 
Mahim, where he eats and 
sleeps, rain or shine, right around the 
year. 

Seventy-five years ago, Tikku — or 
Sarajuddin Mohammed, as he was then 
named—was bom in completely differ¬ 
ent circumstances to Naznecn, an 
actress in the I92()s, 

Nazneen, the lovely, spoilt daughter 
of a Muslim businessman from Surat, 
was married off when she was 14 to a 
theatre-owner in Bombay.* The groom 
was fabulously rich, and though Nazne¬ 
cn continued to get all the beautiful and 
expensive things she had grown accusto¬ 
med to at home, she was unhappy with 
her marriage to a man thrice her age. 

Being in the theatre business meant 
entertaining all the Jilmi people of the 
city. Her IcKrks got her noticed and when 
offers came her way, she accepted them 
m the face of objection from her disap¬ 
proving husband. 

When Tikku was born, (he third of 
their four children, she was already an 
established actress, though not a great 
one. 

Tikku was bom a hermaphrodite, nei¬ 
ther male nor female. His mother was 
ashamed of his deformity and resented 
him, heaping ah the blame for her lack 
of success in her chosen career on the ill 
luck he was supposed to have brought 
her. 

”1 was not allowed to refer to her as 
my mother in front of people," he remem¬ 
bers. For a very long time, no one knew I 
was her son. If someone saw me around 
the house and asked her who I was, she 
would say, "'Aise hi mere paas rehta hai, 
kisi aur ka bachha hai (He is someone 
else’s child. He just happens to be stay¬ 
ing here.)’" 

T ikku looked male but his tastes lay in 
the direction of female clothing. 
Shunned by his own family for his pecu- 

'Ssn' K 
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liarity, he found refuge and genuine plea¬ 
sure in dancing. 

Meanwhile, Nazneen left her hus¬ 
band, taking her children with her. She 
hoped to further her career with the 
move, but her search for glamour and 
independence was in vain, and some 
spectacularly high living soon 
reduced her to poverty, 
forcing her to move to the 
distant suburbs to find a 
place she could afford to 
live in. She also neglect¬ 
ed the children. 

"We barely saw her," 
says Tikku. "And she 
certainly didn’t pay any 
attention to me. Except 
once, when she noticed I 
had used her lipstick. She 
beat me up then. She 
couldn’t accept the way I 
>vas made. She resented 
my coming into her life." 

And yet it was Tikku 
who stayed with her 
when she lost her glory 
and all her other sons. He 
began looking for a job. 

He found one — as a 
hairdresser. Soon, he was 
attending on many film 
actresses of the time — 

Shyama, Shakila, Chitra, 

Madhubala, ' Shashikala 
and Nargis. He also 
began dancing at parties 
in female costumes. By 
this time, he had moved 
to Mahim. 

"I used to go to the 
homes of my mother’s 
friends," he says. "! was 
made to wait outside 
while they found scraps 
for me to eat. I was made 
to undergo much humilia¬ 
tion and maAy insults." 

Then luck came his 
way. Nargis fell ill during 
the shooting of K.A. 

Abbas’ Anhoriee and 
Tikku, with his tine featu¬ 
res expertly made up to 
resemble the actress^ got 
to act as her stand-in. 

Slowly, he got the respect he had crav¬ 
ed for since infancy. Unlike others of his 
inclination, he never dressed in 
women’s clothes in the normal course of 
the day. Tikku says he despises the 
"others" who do. He usually wears a 


black or a white kurta over a lungi. 

"If you join ‘them’," he says, "you 
have to do whatever they ask you to do". 

Sixteen years ago, Tikku found a 
baby abandoned in a b()x outside a hotel 
in Mahim. Nobody knew where she 
came from, so he decided to keep her. 
"She’s been with me ever since," he says 


simply. "I named her Tamanna." 

Since Tikku has no home himself, 
Tamanna stays with a family wheie she 
works as a maidservant. 

It so happened that many years ago, 
Mukesh and Mahesh Bhatt used to go to 


a school in Mahim. Since Tikku was a 
common sight there, they got to know 
his story and were fascinated by it. 

Says Tikku, "In fact, Mahesh was to 
give me the role of Maharani, the 
eunuch in Sadak, but 1 wasn’t in Bom¬ 
bay then, so he gave it to Sadashiv Amra- 
purkar. Mahesh is a nice man. He has 


promised to get me a flat where I can 
keep my daughter, and get her manied 
into a good family." 

And so, in his old age, Tikku has final¬ 
ly found a reason to live. • 

Oauiam Pmtolm/Bombmy 


QAUIAMPATCXE 



Tikku found employment on the 
fringes of Glmi society—once even 
standing in for Nargis—but now 
his only interest is his adopted 

daughter 
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AMIN WAR 


THE FACE OF 
MIUTANCY 

N. V. SiihranumUm spent the last week in 
Kashmir. This is what he found 


T hey stopped us shoil ot 
Magam, down the road from 
Gulmaig to Srinagar, where 
Jammu and Kashmir's C’on 
gross chief Sheikh Ghulam 
Ras(X)l Kai had held an cleition rally 
that day Three of them were in pherans 
and one in military fatigues, who did all 
the cooiOmation and the talking Their 
AK-47s were on display, earned like 
walking sticks There was absolutely 
nothing we could do 

Just ahead, another Ambassador taxi 
had been slopped and ahead ot that, a 
Matador van Soon, a fifth militant emer¬ 
ged from the Matador carrying what 
looked from a distance like a carton of 
whiskey This he put on the seal of the 
first Ambassador and returned to the 


Matador which then pulled out 

The man in fatigues and a companion 
got into the Ambassador, one in front 
and the other in the back The passenger 
in the back scat obviously said nothing 
and then the Ambassador, too, drove off 
The remaining two men came to our 
Ambassador The shortci, younger one 
gestured with his AK-47, indicating to 
the Kashmin who was travelling with us 
that he should open the door to admit 
them 

"Open up," he commanded in 
Kashmin 

"This IS a press car," I said 
But seeing the look on his face, we 
consented to open the door, whereupon 
the two got in ''Hum apke hifazat ke liye 
ham (We are here to protect you)," they 



said 

When we assured them that we had no 
need of their protection they replied that 
we’d want it all nght when the Hizbul 
Mujahideen came to kidnap us 

We rode together for the ten minutes 
It took to get to Magam The militants 


THE MILITANT GROUPS OPERATING IN THE VALLEY □ How the} rate 


HfZBUL MUJAHIDEEN; Was 


established in September 1989 by 
Ahsan Dar, but is currently headed 
by Yousuf Shah (Sallaudin). Its 
cadres operate in the Valley and 
pockets of Ooda and Rajouri and 
Poonch in the Jammu region. While 
It stands for the eventual 
integration of Kashmir with 
Pakistan, the official position is that 
it will go with the ‘will of the people’. 
This means it will not oppose 
independence for Kashmir if the 
peo^ want it. It is affiliated to the 
^ damaat«*lslami (Kashmir) headed 
‘ h HakHit Ghulam Navi. The largest 
(3,400 rfiititants) and the most 
w#«quipped group. 



has nearly 550 militants with it, but 
just now action against the security 
forces has been suspended. 

The other group headed by 
Shabir Siddiqui has B^harsft Raza 
as its military commander. 

Basharat was one of those holed up 
in the Hazrafbai shrine during the 
crisis. Its strength is still to be 
verified. Siddiqui claims that cadres 
with the Malik group are joining 
them. Buttiiere is no wityto 
this. Notas much of a mllllaiy 
tiirsatasthe Hizbul Muiah|de«t. 
Both factions stand for 
independence of Kashmir. 

HIUIKAT-UL ANSAR; Formed in 
IBBSwilh the mergers 

HarinMeiiadi^^.lil^^ 

fiiityiMidlfty$au4Mle0n| 


September 1995. One group Is 
headed by Yasin Malik and its 
military chief Is Rafiq Ahmed Dar. It 
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asked to be taken to a ‘camp’ 

They got the driver to turn nght at a 
crossroad, then got off They didn’t look 
back as they walked into the crowded 
marketplace A truck was coming from 
the other side, which they stopped at gun¬ 
point We look the opportunity to rever 


Several militant 
outfits have 
accused Kokka 
Parray (second 
from left) of 
hijackings and 
lootings in 
Kashmir. And 
according to them, 
Parray gets away 
with his activities 
because of his 
links with the 
security forces 


se and dnve off 

T his sort of thing is common in Kash 
mir now Hijackings arc frequently 
reported as are cases of looting 

So far there has boon little proof that 
Kokka Parray or his old outfit, the 


Ikhawan-ul Musajuicen, is behind this 
upsurge But Abdul Ghani Ixine, a one¬ 
time Congress mimsler and now leading 
a pro Independence party callc*d the 
People’s Conference is sine that Parray 
is at the bottom of it "He and his men are 
doing all this," he said 

A week before there had been an 
attempt to assassinate I one In June, he 
had been kidnapped while touring Ana 
ntnag town and he says that it was 
Kokka Parray’s men who carried out the 
abduction, because l.one had spoken out 
about their pro India leanings But Sha 
bn Ahmed Shah of the People’s League 
had iniervened and 1 one was released 
1 veil earlici, he said five armed men 
had barged into his Srmagai house, threa 
icnmg him His account of the incident 
was a iHlle vague because il is not clear 
why those men eventually fled, buf 
lone sa>s shopkeepers outside his 
house had seen the assailants go into the 
Regional Research 1 aboiatory held by 
the Central Reserve Police Force 
(CRPI) across the road Th»a, he said, 
was the evidence [Kunting to the fact that 
they were Kokka Parray’s men 

Lone said that he then called the 
Jammu and Kashmir Police whereupon 
the local SHO came to investigate At 
the same time, a contingent of the 
Rashtnya Rifles (RR) encircled his 
house He sent one of his men with the 



Gulf countnes. tt has a strength of 
at)out 1,500 It has the most 
number of Paldstanis in it followed 
by Afghanis. Egyptians, Sudanese, 
a few Algeilans and some from 
such Gulf states as Bahrain, Abu 
Dhabi and Qatar. It is headed by 
MauM Abu Aii and is 
headgufftered in Pakistan, it is 
som^mes asserted that Hatkaft*ui 
Ansar is beyond the confroi of the 
Piddstan government. 

This is one of the fewgrtwps thsd 
hasaHractad American attention. Ai 
E»aiC tto orodp fhat killed a 

ttorwegiin hosiiMie wdtti A. 

O^ro Chrisliaii. m August idiK, 
and sdb holds four other 
weWemefSivllhit, issaWtPbethe 

gmiw nimw fw tlw Hirkat’iiii Aiisar. 

Qpi^ inM, Aiwtttwgandifi 

dlifWbdki'i’fWbc Eorifv'hm 


two years, it has acted against the 
AmamathYatra 

One of the most dreaded groups, 



its objective aimarently isto 
establish a greater Islamic country. 

Its sponsors in the Valley are 
shadowy. But representatives of | 
Jamait-Uima-lslam of Professor 
Abdul Ghani Azhan were caNed to 
negotiate With Ai Faran m the first 
sbges of the hostage crisis. 

WHAWANUL'MUSAUiEEII; 

Started Off as Studeids* Ubecation 
Front m 1989 by Hiial Baig. Claimed 
responsibility fmdie kMnaiming 
and murder of Professor Mushirul 
Hag, Wce-chancellor of Kashmir 
Univnsily, and H.t Khera, general 
mangger oUMT. Srinagar. Has a 
sb«#h of 250. Operate m 
Srina^and BaramuBa. Sfends for 
kidspendenco of Kaidimir and is 

amded iodie National Liberation 
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SHO to check what was going on and 
was told that the officer commanding 
the RR had asked the SHO to leave. It 
was only when the shopkeepers told the 
RR that the five assailants had escaped 
that the cordon was lifted. This, said 
Lone, was also proof that Parray’s men 
were involved 


Lone’s hou.se is just off the airpefrt 
road. The nearby research laboratory is 
guarded by the CRPF and the BSF head¬ 
quarters are only a little way down the 
road. Opposite are the RR bunkers. "No 
other militant group will dare to operate 
here," he said. "It has to be the Ikhawan- 
ul-Musalmeen.And the RR is involved." 


It is a tricky 
situation in the 
Vaiiey. With the 
militant groups 
fighting each 
other, it is the 
Kashmiris who are 
facing the hruntof 
thevioience 


A senior officer of the XV Corps deni¬ 
ed this, saying there-were "too many 
gaps in Lone’s story". 

When he was reminded that others 
had also seen jawans of the RR with Par- 
ray’s men, and that there had been other 
allegations of looting, he replied: "We 
can check it out. We have sources in the 
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Council. Baig himself is said to have 
left the organisation now headed by 
Mitha Sofi (codename: Niaz 
Ikhawani). 

MUSLIM MUJAHIDEEN: Begun in 
1993 by Ahsan Dar after being 
expelled from the Hizbul 
Mujahideen. Approximate strength; 
3(K>. It is headed by Bilal Siddiqui 
and operates in Anantnag and 
Kupwara. Pro-Pakistan. Affiliated 
to the Muslim Conference led by 
Profesor Abdul Ghani Bhatt. Lately, 
its Anantnag commander, Naba 
Azad, has surprised many by 
comtucting operations favouring 
Oie army. And Sareer Khan, 
commander in Pattan, has been 
seen frequ^ now with the state 
resscMef. Ghtdam Rasool Kar. 


AL-FATEH: Formed in 1994 after 
splitting from Al-Jehad. Has 40P 
militants led by Abdul Bari. Is in 
strength in Kupwara, Phulwana and 
Baramulla. Pro-Pakistan. Linked 
with Farooq Rehmani’s People’s 
League. Offically classified as a 
B-grade group. 

AL-JEHAD: Set up in 1991. Has 100 
militants. Reduced its activity. It is 
headed by Parvez Haidar and 
operates in parts of Srinagar alone. 
Pro-Pakistan. Allied to People’s 
League ted by S. Hasmid faction. 

JAMAIT-UL-MUJAHIDEEN: Formed 
in 1990. It has 150 members and is 
headed by Farid Ahmed. Opersdes 
in Srinagar, Kupwara and 
Baramulla. Pro-Pakistan. Officiate 
say that this group eliminated 




Fore^ iBMMMvIes ol tlw OariaOHR AnsJ 

several Kashmiri scholars and such 
well-known social workers as H.N. 
Wanchoo. Low profile now. 

HIZBUL MUMEEN: Is the only Shia 
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Ikhawan-ul-Musalmeen. But all this 
about the RR is wrong." 

"There is another group called the 
Muslim Mujahideen whose Anantnag 
commander, Naba Azad, is seen moving 
with the regular army." 

"I don’t know anything about this." 

"But do you see the dangers of an 
army-militant liason?" 

"Sure. We are aware of it. But there is 
no link. None at all." 

But others aren’t sure. A paramilitary 
officer said, "Much of what you hear 
about Parray’s anny links is true. His 
men move in convoys." 

K okka Parray has other names: 

Mohammad Yousuf Parray or Jam- 
shid Shirazi. In 1990, he started as a mili¬ 
tant with the J&K Student’s Liberation 
Front which became the Ikhawan- 
ul-Musalmeen.lf was led by Hilal Ahm¬ 
ed Baig and had masterminded several 
' of the kidnappings in the Valley. (See 
box) 

Baig made Parray^district comman¬ 
der for Baramulla. The Hizbul Mujahide¬ 
en (HM) and the Jamaat-e-lslami then 
began accusing Parray of working for 
the security forces. Parray denied this, 
but admitted that he was opposed to both 
the HM and the Jamaat-e-lslami. 

Parray, who started out in life as a folk 
artiste is today said to have 300 men 


militant group in the Valley with 75 
members. It was led by Gulshan 
Abbas arrested last week in Delhi. 
The new chief’s name has not been 
circulated yet. It has influence in 
Srinagar and Budgam. Officials 
claim it has links with Maulana 
Abbas Ansari. But independent 
sources say that the group is 
against both Ansari and his cousin 
and the Congress leader, Mauivi 
Iftekar Hussain. 

LASHKAR-E TOIBA: One of the 
most battle-hardened groups. 
Strength: 3Q0. Operates in Budgam 
and Kupwara ford^ts and has a 
small presetu;e In Srinagar. Most of 
its members are non-Kashmiris 
and Afghan war veterans. 
Pan-IslamiSte. Army dfTicers 
te(^ thisto be ttw toughest 



Yasin Malik: leading a faction of the JKLF 


with him drawn from the cadres of the 
lkhawan~ul-Musalmccn(from which he 
was expelled), the A1 Fateh, the Muslim 
Jaanbaaz Force, the former Students’s 
Liberation Front and the Muslim Muja¬ 
hideen, and with or without the army’s 
support has established his influence in 
Hajan, Bandipora, Sonawari, Pattan, 
Tanmarg, parts of Sopore and in Anant¬ 
nag town 

Last month, Parray tried to address 


grouptotake on. Very well-armed. 

AL-BARQUE: Formed in 1990 as 
Tazmul Islam. It has a strength of 
about 350. Its military chief is now 
Taimoor Khan and is said to be 
patronised by the former Congress 
minister, Abdul Ghani Lone’s 
People’s Conference. Pro-Pakistan. 
Operates in Kupwara and 
Baramulla. Also split recently. Abu 
Abaid is chief of the breakaway 
group, also called Al-Barque. 

HIZBULLA: Not a significant group. 
Limited to Batmalto and Shahidganj 
areas in Srinagar. Has about 50 
militants. Led how by 
Shaid-ul-lsiam. Pro-Pakistan. 
Affiliated to Professor Hidayat 
Ullah's Muslim League. Raised in 
July 19B9 by Aftab Shah. 


the Friday congregation al Hazratbal, 
but the Shabir Siddiqui faction of the 
Jammu and Kashmir Liberation Front 
wouldn’t let him. In the fight that 
ensued, two of Siddiqui’s men were kil¬ 
led. Yasin Malik, head of the other fac¬ 
tion of the JKLF, oprn^ses Parray, and 
Syed AH Shah Gcelani of the Jamaat- 
c-Islami is also critical of him. 

But others such as Shabbir Shah and 
Azam Inqlabi, one of the first to turn 
guerrilla in 1969 and now heading the 
Mahaz-c-A/adi, feel that the Parray phe¬ 
nomenon IS a reaction to "excesses" com¬ 
mitted by some militant groups. 

There arc others, too, coming up in 
Kokka Parray’s mould. Naba Azad, a 
deserter from the Jammu and Kashmir 
Police, works out of Anantnag. There is 
Sarir Khan, earlier of the Muslim Muja¬ 
hideen, who is based in Sopore with 
some 250 men, and who has also helped 
Sheikh Ghulam Rasool with organising 
Congress rallies. 

Sarir Khan is in fact at the centre of a 
controversy in the state Congress. Mau¬ 
lana Iftekar Ansari, a powerful Shia 
leader, is opposed to giving Khan a 
ticket in the Assembly elections (when¬ 
ever they are held) and has even taken 
the matter up with the Congress high 
command. But Ghulam Rasool is keen 
on Sarir. "Why shouldn’t he be given a 
ticket?" he countered last week in Srina¬ 
gar. "Sheikh Abdullah had treason cases 
against him. Laldenga was brought into 
the mainstream. There was an accord 
with the Assam students. We should 
accept anyone who surrenders his arms."* 
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THE GREAT IND 


The automobile boom 
need not be the manna 
it*s being made out to be 


*'Today, India has come on the map oj 
Mercedes, and the thret pointed stai of 
Mercedes has come on the Indian map 
This s a red letter dayjor all oJ us" — 
P Fietzik, hoard member of the. Ger¬ 
man car company Mereedes Benz AG, 
at the laum h of the E220 by Mercedes 
Benz India Limited a joint venture bet¬ 
ween Mei (edes Benz AG and TELCO 


S o, that ultimate totem of 
opulence — the Merc — is 
here The very name — 
Mercedes Benz India Limit¬ 
ed — has a rich nng about 
It And that’s not all, in a year’s time, all 
the big names in the car industry will be 
here with ‘Made in India’ tags — Volk¬ 
swagen, the Opel Astra, Ford and Toyo¬ 
ta Bookings are already on for the 
Peugeot and DCM Daewoo’s 1300 cc 
Cielo And there will soon be many 
more 

Good for the consumer‘s After all, 
covenuonal wisdom says competition 
will get the consumer letter value for 
money with companies vying to sell at 
lower prices offering the buyer a wider 
range of choice 

Wider choice's Yes Better products s 
One doesn’t know, for that will depend 
on what you would look tor in your car 
A matter ot taste really But lower pn- 
ces'SNOWAY 

But most euphoric newspaper articles 
on the car boom have somehow over 
looked one important thing 
The Mercedes will sell at a minimum 
ofRs 20 lakhs Rover’s Montego Saloon 
will sell at around Rs 11 S lakh One 
could wdl argue that a Mercedes is a 
Mercedes after all, and premium cars 
like these could hardly be had for less 
The cheapest new car on offer at the 
moment costs over Rs 4 lakh The 
Peugeot 309,the productot ajoint ventu¬ 
re between Premier Automobiles Ltd 
(PAU ^tnd Peugeot of France is pric¬ 



ed at Rs 4,22,000 The Cielo and Gene¬ 
ral Motor’s Opel Astra will cost over Rs 
3 lakh Other joint ventures on the 
anvil, too, are not expected to go below 
the Rs four lakh pnce-line And with 
time, prices will only go up, and not 
down Considenng that 70 per cent of 
the car market in India today is held by 
the Maruti 800 priced a little above Rs 2 
lakh, why has the much-touted car boom 
shunned this sector‘d A more competi- i 
tive car industryneed not consider your j 
I buying power Instead, it will expect the 
1 buyer to nse to Us pnee levels I 


Most joint ventures on the 
anvil, too, are not 
expe^ to go below the 
Rs four lakh prke-Hne. 
And with time, prices will 
only go up, and not down 
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year The industry was suddenly aware 
of a latent demand 

B ut conditions are not quite the same 
today The most important differ 
encc IS that till the I98()s there was an 
artifiLial recession m the car industry 
The only available cars were Premier 
Automobiles’ f lat and Hindustan 
Motors Ambcissador F ven these were 
hamstrung’ by government imposed pro 
duction quotas • 

As an AIAM (Association of Indian 
Automobile Manufacturers) official put 
It, At that time there was no choice The 
only criteria loi buying a car were (a) 
how long the wailing list was and (b) 
who was going to drive the car If it was 
youi wife then you would go foi a hial 
And if It was you oi a driver you bought 
an Ambassador Maniti not only gave 
the buyer a choice it ificrcd the choice 
at competitive prices In tael lor a long 
time the Maiuti K(X) remained cheaper 
than the I lat and Ambassadoi models 
Fven today, the prices are eminently 
comparable 

Equally importantly it did away with 
the months-long waiting period To 
put It simply, there were three mam 
factors behind the Maruti revolution 

I CHART BY SANTOSH DUTTA 


S Burman, the TELCO regional 
manager at Calcutta, explains the likely 
syndrome "Remember the time 10 
years ago when consumers transitioned 
from the Ambassador/Fiat to the Maruti 
tier‘d The situation is much the same 
today Two-wheeler owners have mov¬ 
ed into cars Maruti 800 owners are eye¬ 
ing the Esteem or the Zen The chain 
goes on like this* The parallel holds, but 
not quite the way Burman puts it The 
coming of Maruti, priced then at Rs 
50,000, was the country’s first car revo¬ 
lution When the Maruti factory was 


being set up there 
was a huge debate 
over whether it 
should have a 
produc tion capacity 
of40.000 or 60,000 
Industry experts 
thought the market 
couldn’t absorb so 
many cars 
They were wrong, 
and more and more 
scooter-owners went 
for the Maruti 


Car sales in recent years have 
registered a steady growth 
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revolution. The first and 
strongest was growing 
per capita income 
resulting in increased The 

buying power. The 
second was an increased 
sense of need. Those who 
switched from scooter to 
car did so because they 
needed a ‘family vehicle’ 

They certainly could 
make do with a 
Lambretta and Ccirry 
around a family of four, 
but travelling on top of 
each other in a pile is 
surely not the best and 
easiest way of going 
about it. It WdN this sense 
of need that the Maruti 
answered by making 
available more cars. That 
there were fewer 
car-owners before the 
Maruti came on, was i 
largely because there 
were fewer cars. The chart by santoshdutta 
sudden availabilty of cars ====== 

was thus the third main reason fue¬ 
lling the car boom. 

The focus this time around, however, 
is entirely different. The upcoming car 
industry is looking more and more 
towards those who want to upgrade their 
cars. As a Hindustan Motors official 
says, ’’Why arc people moving from the 
Maruti 8(X) to a Maruti Zen. It does not 
have very much more to offer in terms of 
service, but it provides greater comfort. 

It doesn’t even look very different. But 
Zen is almost like a premium small car 
— it’s fashionable to be seen around in 
it". 

In fact those are the key words today 
<—comfort and style. These are also the 
new marketing slogans. The key 
question, though, is how many Indians 
of middle class mean’' will afford to 
spend an extra lakh of rupees on luxuries 
like powered windows and better 
cushions? 

According to AIAM projections, car 
sales should quadruple by the end of the 
decade from the present level of 250,(KX) 
to over 850,(XX) cars a year. The more 
optimistic of the lot even put the figure 
at a million cars every year from 2(XX) 
onwards. Assuming that per capita 
income continues to rise —. a 
rea.sonable assumption — these figures 
needn’t really sound over-optimistic. 

hese are not just optimistic projec- 
^1 tions on India’s prosperity. One 
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^ Qf buyers take bank loans 

take your pick for cars". Together, finan- 

—■■ ce companies and banks, 

The buyer now has a fairly wide range of cars account for 60 to 70 per 

to choose from cent cars sold on credit. 

The Association of 
Indian Automobiles 
Manufacturers confirms 
the claim. Says an AIMA 
official, "Till financing 
schemes came in, people 
saved and hoarded 
money till they had 
enough to buy a car. Out¬ 
right purchase against 
full cash was the only 
option they had. A major 
boon for us has been the 
credit culture. The indus¬ 
try would not have, and 
will not grow without it". 

This have- 

no-money-but-will-buy 
attitude is rather new and 
though expensive, is 
catching on fast. Thakkar 

pgjTA f'Qf ^ fQU|- 

===7,=,,^— year pay-back scheme, 

V buyer could end 

major, but often-ignored factor responsi- up paying 40 per cent as interest over 
ble for the car industry’s growth is the the value of the car. And that is very 
availability of consumer credit. Accord- expensive credit. 
ingtoR.K.Thakkar,direclorofthcAsso- It is this attitude that the new joint 

cialion of Leasing and a Merceilas: pride of possession 

Finance Companies, - 

"One of the major rea¬ 
sons for the car industry’s 
growth is the credit we 
provide to buyers. Even 
today, few people can 
afford to buy cars on their 
own. That most people 
buy the Maruti is because 
they can pay for it by 
instalment". 

In fact, the consumer- 
credit-for-cars sector is 
almost as huge as the 
components-manufacturi- 
ng sector. The.se figures 
do say a lot. The car indus- 
try is worth about Rs 
22,()()0 crore. The compo¬ 
nents industry is worth 
about Rs 6000 crore and 
the credit sector, a whopp¬ 
ing Rs 4,5(X) crore. Says 
Thakkar, "About 50 per 
cent of the cars sold are 
sold on a credit or finance 
scheme. And this figure 
is only for financing com¬ 
panies like us. A number 








































ventures are banking on. For, what it 
means to the buyer in immediate terms is 
not that he has to cough up that extra 
lakh or two right away, but that he will 
have to pay up an extra Rs 1000 or so 
every month. No matter how expensive 
it gets in the long .run:, the month- 
to-month costs don’t seem very high. 


T he mortgage schemes have their 
opponents and supporters. The 
bright side of consumer credit is that it 
boosts demand and fuels growth. But on 
the flip side, it can also skew demand. 
"The bulk bookings scheme, for instan¬ 
ce", says Thakkar,"is absolutely wrong. 
It creates artificial demand, and everybo¬ 
dy loses — the buyer, the financier and 
the company". 

In fad, when Maruti Esteem was laun¬ 
ched in the premium segment, many 
people like Rakesh Talwar booked the 
car, though they couldn’t afford it, hop¬ 
ing to sell It offal a premium. 

Now Talwar finds there are no takers 
for the Esteem; the financiers who book¬ 
ed the car on his behalf are stuck with an 
extra car on their hands, and Maruti 
Udyog Ltd(MUL), which was euphoric 
over the initial demand, is now cutting 
back production. An official of Citimo- 
bile Finance says, "Esteem was the Mor- 
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gan Stanley of cars. Even Ciclo has the 
same problem. In fact, in all the new 
cars, almost 70 per cent of the bookings 
gets cancelled". 

But presumably, market sense will 
prevail and demand and .supply will in 
the long run adjust to each other. What 
will not change, however, is the availabi¬ 
lity of cars at the lower end of the seg¬ 
ment. At least not in the near future. 
There is increased demand for a low-end 
car, but no providers worth the name. 
HM sold 22,232 Ambas.sadors in 
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Till financing 
schemes came in, 
peopie saved and 
hoarded money tiii 
theyhadenou^to 
buy a car. Outright 
purchase against 
fuii cash was the 
oniy option they 
had. A imdor factor 
since then has been 
the credit cuiture 


1985 and 22,368 in 
1994-95, and mostly to | 
the government and cab 
drivers. Padmini sales 
slumped from 29,265 to 
27,446 (source: Automo¬ 
tive Components Manu¬ 
facturers’ Association 
[ACMA]). Only Maruti 
Udyog Ltd. recorded a 
hike in sales from 33.296 
in 1985 to 1,54,277 cars 
in 1994-95. 

What was true of the 
Fiat and the Ambassador 
in the 80s, is true now of 
MUL. With a wailing list 
as long as eight months, 
the company doesn’t 
have customers, it has 


, 

' 

.. 




hostages. Also, what none of the 
new compan ies will admit is 
that the hype on custom, quality and 
style apart, they are into the premium 
segment because they just can’t take the 
Maruti on at the low end. Reason one: a 
70 per cent hold is difficult to penetrate. 
Reason two: MUL has the advantage of 
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coflsannwHms 

The success cfthe new crop of cars will hinge on a 
sibMufy supply ofcontponen(s 


Whm is op flamcxir in it, so few 
I pMpk know and bodier to talk 
Sbaat it. Blit it is still the auto compo- 
ttdnts itidusuy that will finaUy 
mtak the price you pay for your car. 

It certainly is trig enough to warr* 
aittattcailibo. Its 1994 « 9 S output 
idone was Rs ^727 ooro. a third of 
die (nnh* auto indnshry, India alw 
(Miliotts over R$ TOOoxmv woith 
tkWi^ponents<»'tiot higb in gltM 
4 nflias hirtsignifktBU: in the Indian 
^4n|p(»laoenario. 

Mmeiinyiortantiy.ittsanetfote* 
i|n exchange earner, hi fact, cmeof 
TOinai^ reancats fot Maruti’s sue* 
MOmaandcoE^miing hegemony lies in 
IhefiM^diatithas successhnlly indige* 
•aised over 80 per emit of its compo* 
lunilts. The reason is single— 


. • dkear’s hnpqrt eoatait, the costUer 
ItudU be. And itdoem’t end at 


^ A oar*8 success deoenda largely on 
.ka afke^satos starvice mid its (dri^ 
.fuendde apare paitt <iuick an^ 
iimpoilhig headlamips. d^ 

1, anal winckhi^ wipers mi^ 
exonthRwservitm (diowin^ 
ntost econcmikef oprions. But is 
dWtConipoaimt industty oat»bie of 
hM%misati<^ 

issmtercedes, the Volkswatgen and 


wsmMetws stan^uds? Viiduiu 
hligiur, execudve dir^^ 
.JuabmotiveCosqiQneokh^ 
(AOMA) sfB^y$s 

< ’‘IVndon't do basic reseaich. So we 


will probably not be coming up with 
orignial desips and c^- 
the^lrawingoboard bluefnnts for 
components. But we are eminently 
cmiableof producing components to 
given specifications. That we can do" 

The importance of basic reseaich 
is a hotly debated issue. Neverthe¬ 
less, even setting up production lines 
for entirely new technologies is 
going to involve a radical shift in 
orientation. As one ACMA official 
said, "We have successfully indigeni- 
sed the Maruti. But let’s fhcc it— 
Stmild is now a 10>year old technolo¬ 
gy. Now we are entering an area 
traete quantum leaps in teclmoit^y 
take i^ace every two chttuee years. 
Ihat is what we will have tp gear i^i 
to!' D.K. Jain, president of ACMA« 
admowledged last monita dun die 
emnponents industry will indeed 
have to do a lot of reoriptadon. 

The first mqjm reorienuition came 
in the wake of the MaQiti, But that 
was comparatively simplenPhe Japa¬ 
nese believe in the dedicated vendor 
concept pd often have buy-back 
arrangements with their componpt 
manufacturers. The smingement 
was comfortable, for, componpt 
manufacturers had assured sales and 
the car companies had assured 
supplies. 

The Amencp pd Europep cp 
philosophy, says Jam, may be diffe¬ 
rent. For one, they believe in a much 
m(»e open system which also meps 
more competition within die compo- 
npt industry Secondly, for a leper 


production system, the new cp corn- 
pat^ might wpt to puice most of 
their components from one compa¬ 
ny, instead of rourcing a hundred dif¬ 
ferent components from a hundred 
diflferent comparues. This means that 
the proponent industry, to be efiec- 
dve, might have to start mpufacture 
of more pmplete systems 
But while CP buyers have over¬ 
looked the pmponpt industry, cp 
mpufseturers haven’t. Unheralded 
in newspaper headlines, a lot of tie- 
ups have b^ laktng place in this sec- 



Clolo: M InuM* vtaw 

tor. Since Jpuary this yep, at least 
13 importpt jomt vptures have 
been finalised, including such big 
names in proponent in&stry like 
Rpkwell International Corp of USA 
for pel systems, Dmu CoriiorBdou 
ftu engtae beiufogs and Rllldngton 
PlcofUK forlamhuitedahetrtglase. 

Mph of the speess of the high 
profile car Ipuches iodKCbuntry 
will now depend p how sooupd 
how welt the ctnnpinbtKriUumfactq- 
rers cp start prosddlng nuhufoetp- 
ing cappides to the cp indutdy w 'tibp 
pmpopnt industry is the One to 
wPchoutforin the coming years. 


subsidised capital investment and a hea¬ 
vily depieciated factory 

And last but not the least, it is over 80 
pr cent indigenised, while all the 
new comppies will have to initially 
imprt their compnents Said MUL 
chief R C Dhpgava, "Any company 
which comes in to take on the Maruti 
800 now, will first have to make an 
investment of Rs 700 crores And then, 
to sell at our pnees, it will have to pp 
losses for close to five years Who is wil¬ 


ling 10 put in thal kind ol money ’’ 
Clearly, no one So, they pe all com¬ 
ing in the medium and upper end of the 
mpket — the only segment they can 
hope to compete in Says Mathur of the 
ACMA, They are coming in where 
they CP compete And after establish¬ 
ing themselves for four or five years and 
getting their own component mpufa^tu- 
icrs in place within Indu, they might 
venture intojthe lower ena of the market" 
Besides, most foreign cp comppics 


aie not coming purely for the lure of the 
Indian car market And the Mercedes 
Ben/-Telco press release on the E220 
launch put it aptly, "The world leader m 
luxury CPS is now in India to enforce 
Its globalisation pips" The European 
and American mpkets are all but satura¬ 
ted The only growth pea is expected to 
be South Asia And of the South Asian 
countries, India seems to be the best 
place to source the cps from In fact, of 
the 20,000 cars that Mercedes Benz is 
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expected fo produce by 2000 AD, half 
arc meant for exports 

The only short term hope lies either 
in indigcnisation of foreign cars being 
assembled here now ot in the much- 
awaited small car from TbLCO which 
industry sources say may come out by 
1998 Clearly no other indigenous car 
company is able currently to develop a 
good competitive car on its own 

The auto components industry, one ot 
the fastest growing ernes in the country 


The European and American 
markets are all but 
saturated. The only growth 
area is expected to be South 
Asia. And of the South Asian 
countries, India seems to be 
the best place to source the 
cars from 



today at Rs 6 000 crore adjusted well 
enough to the Suzuki technology Given 
the lime and the technology it is also 
confident of being able to locally produ 
cc components lor other world class 
companies But as ACMA president 
D K Jam cribbed last month at the asso 
ciation s ^*>th annual session We stiM 
suffer from an inverted customs duty 
structure 

He said I would like to icilerate the 
need for a tariff under which the raw 
materials are taxed at lower rates than 
the finished components so that domes¬ 
tic value addition is encouraged The 
existing customs duly structure piovi 
des an incentive for import of the finish 
ed components rather than domestic 
manufacture. 

The need for a small car that services 
the lower end of the market along with 
the Maruli 800 has long been felt Even 
Ralan Tala acknowledges The indus 
try m India should get together to produ¬ 
ce a national car of world quality It 
should be a people s car — small 
modem comfortable fuel-efficient and 
cheap. 

What we are going to get in the neat 
future, however, is cars that cost over Rs 
four lakh So, is there, as everyone 
claims really a second car revolution 
on' Yes — for the industry and for those 
who can afford to pav for them For the 
bulk of middle-class buyers — perhaps 
they will get more and more used cars in 
the market For users of India s already 
congested roads, the less said the better 
Smriia Rmnl/N9W IMhI mtHtChandmn 
0Mif MmlUk/CmleutiB 
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AushadhI Pvt. Ltd, 
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QQ1inRl[ MadhyiPrinsh 


^ Vigour and vitality. Strength and 
I stamina. Quick action through the 
potent power of 
rveda. Nature's gift for sure-fire 
vitality and strength. 

An Ayurvedic combination of 
44 precious herbs and 
minerals, such as Amber, 
Keshar, Moti, Swarna - 
Makshik, Abhrak Bhasma and pure 
Shilajit. A unique formulation, once 
used by Rajas, Maharajas and 
Nowabs. All in each power-packed 
303 capsule. 

That's 303. It helps to reduce 
mental and physical fatigue. 
And to restore your stamina. 

Go for it. Keep fit. Today! 
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DILIP THAKORE 


COURTING 

CHAOS 

With smug civic fathers doing little about the 
city's crumbling infrastructure, Bangalore 
looks headed for an urban disaster 



This despatch is 
being written in 
the light of a splut¬ 
tering candle. Out¬ 
side, the pitch dark 
streets resound 
with a cacophony 
of automobile 
horns and flashing 
lights as timorous 
pedestrians dodge cars like frightened 
strays. 

In recent times the fast-expanding 
metropolis of Bangalore has received a 
barrage of euphoric encomiums in India 
and abroad describing it as the garden 
city, electronics city, the city of 1000 
pubs and the Silicon Valley of India. The 
print medium has expended tonnes of 
newsprint commenting upon the city’s 
real estate boom and its sylvan charms 
while business executives polled by 
Business Today have declared it the 
most preferred city in which to live and 
work. 

But two weeks ago when 1 arrived 
from a business trip to Bombay, I expe¬ 
rienced the most prolonged power failu¬ 
re of my life which lasted for 19 hours. 
The next day was an improvement, my 
aged parents and I were trapped in a 
sixth-floor apartment without electricity 
for 13 hours. The next day, there wsls a 
3D per cent improvement: the brown-out 
(mercifully not continuous) aggregated 
10 hours. And since then brown/black 
outs of three to four hours per day are de 
riguer Between the hype and reality of 
the garden city there falls a long shadow; 
and it’s getting longer. 

I hate to have to say this about my 
home town in which I spent my forma¬ 
tive years, but despite having expended 
considerable period of time over 20 


nations the world over, including a year 
in rural Tanzania where our nearest 
neighbour was four kilometres distant, I 
have never experiened garden city-style 
power outages. The causes of Bangalore 
and (Karnataka’s) amazing power outa¬ 
ges are widely known. The state neeas a 
peak hour output of 7000 MW, but gene¬ 
rates barely 4000 MW. Moreover, 71 




per cent of the state’s electricity is gene¬ 
rated by way of hydro electric power. 
This means that if the rains fail in the 
catchment areas (as they have this year), 
the state’s economy is up the creek. 

Only recently has the state govern¬ 
ment woken up to the urgent need to aug¬ 
ment thermal power generation capa¬ 
city. And to cap it all, for populist vote- 
catching reasons, despite the power 
shortage crunch, electricity is supplied 
entirely free to fanners who utilise it 
recklessly (when it is available). 

Yet, the garden city’s astonishing 
power outages (the 19 and 13 hour 
power cuts which I experienced merited 
barely two lines in the local dailies) are 
not its only downside. The city’s road 
network is also being choked to death by 


automobile traffic. 

Despite the city’s auto¬ 
motive traffic having 
multiplied ten fold since 
the early Seventies, the 
road network remains a 
disturbing constant. The 
city doesn’t boast a single 
flyover when it needs at 
least a dozen. Moreover, 
an estimated 10,000 
trucks roar through the 
heait of the city because 
only 16 km of a 60 km 
bypass or ring road (which has been 
under construction for five years) has 
been completed. 

Not surprisingly, automobile traffic 
rather than garden weeds are choking 
the garden city to a slow death. And the 
only ones who don’t seem to know it are 
Bangalore’s inept municipal corpora¬ 
tors and state-level politicians. For 
them, it’s business as usual. 

Nor is crumbling power and transport 
infrastructure the sum total of the garden 
city’s tribulations. The sanitation sys¬ 
tem is as static as the road network, and 
overflowing manholes are a common 
sight as are open air, over stacked garba¬ 
ge dumps. The technology utilised to 
maintain sanitation and hygiene is of 
stone age vintage. Quite clearly, die 
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The garden cify's 
civic woes are not 
peculiar to itseif. 
But the causative 
factors tend to be 
superficially 
diagnosed. As a 
consequence, 
realistic solutions 
to the multiplying 
problems of India’s 
exploding cities 
tend to be as scarce 
as piped water in 
suburbia 


infrastructure is wholly inadequate to 
supply the needs of Bangalore’s five mil¬ 
lion inhabitants. 

Unfortunately, the garden city’s civic 
woes are not peculiar to itself. This reci¬ 
tation of civic woes is a familiar strain in 
the media all over the country. But the 
causative factors of this national malaise 
tend to be superficially diagnosed. In par¬ 
ticular, paiiiically incorrect or unfashion¬ 
able truths tend to remain unexpressed. 
As a consequence, realistic solutions to 
the multiplying problems of India’s 
exploding cities tend to be as scarce as 
piped water in suburbia. 

Though it is politically incorrect to 
say so, the plain truth is that it is the 
urban lower middle class and rural mid¬ 
dle peasantry antecedents and value pre¬ 
mises of the nation’s new political class 
which are responsible for the backward¬ 
ness of the nation and the imminent col¬ 
lapse of India’s cities in particular. 
According to a recent survey, the percen¬ 
tage of rural legislators in the state 
legislative assemblies has risen from 25 
per cent in the Seventies to 45 per cent 
currently The profile of 50 per cent is 
lower middle class and only five per cent 
of the nation’s legislators are of educat¬ 
ed upper middle class antecedents. 

Therefore unfortunately, the referen¬ 
ce points of the overwhelming majority 


of the nation’s legislators tend to be the 
moribund Indian v illage or India’s unhy¬ 
gienic urban slums. At best quasi- 
lilcrate.ill-read and unaware of the rapid 
progress of other nations in Asia, the 
development impulses of the nation's 
legislators are also scrambled by langua¬ 
ge, caste, creed and amir-garib antago¬ 
nisms. These historical prejudices and 
animosities, coupled with weak ethical 
foundations and flexible morality, tend 
to make the enrichment of self and kith 
and kin, rather than service to the wider 
community, the prince objective of the 
nation’s legislators and political class in 
general. 

Narrower loyalties to caste and kinsm¬ 
en have also prompted post- 
Independence India’s politicians to 
cram public sector infrastructure industr¬ 
ies with unqualified or under-qualified 
kith and kin. The nation’s expanding 
public sector tends to be regarded as an 
employment generation fiefdom rather 
than a sector of vital industries provid¬ 
ing essential services to the wider 
public. Moreover, class and amir-garib 
animosities prevent contemporary 
legislators from availing of the services 
of well- qualified, educated upper mid¬ 
dle class citizens by paying market- 
driven remuneration. Considerations 
of narrow nationalism likewise prevent 


them from calling in foreign experts. 

The plain tiuth is that giant transition¬ 
al construction and heavy engineering 
companies such as Bechtel Corp, Mitsu¬ 
bishi Heavy Engineering and Hyundai, 
given turnkey assignments, can com¬ 
plete the construction of Bangalore’s 
ring road, flyovers and sanitation sys¬ 
tems within a matter of months. 

But driven by caste, kin and percenta¬ 
ge considerations, state-level legislators 
and civic administrators routinely award 
hi-tech construction and heavy engineer¬ 
ing projects to grossly under-qualified 
contractors and the government-owned 
Public Works Departments utilising 
woefully obsolete labour-intensive tech¬ 
nology. The consequence is poor quality 
consiruction and outrageous delays and 
cost escalations. 

Given their timeless village reference 
points and ignorance of technology, con- 
lemporary legislators are not only 
unaware of ease and speed with which 
complex infrastructure projects are com¬ 
pleted abroad, they are unlikely to be 
aware that there are a large number of 
good-condition power plants on sale in 
the developed nations. These can be dis¬ 
mantled. imported and rapidly reassem¬ 
bled m India to become operational 
within a matter of months. 

Yet, despite all its infrastructure 
management problems. Bangalore is 
still one of the most well-administered 
cities in India. This is less a compliment 
to the civic fathers of the garden city 
than an indictment of the even more 
inept administrators who manage woe¬ 
fully runKlownand maladministered cit¬ 
ies of contemporary India. 

Desperate situations call for despera¬ 
te remedies. For urban India’s 300 mill¬ 
ion citizens, time is running out very 
quickly because civic problems tend to 
multiply in geometrical rather than arith¬ 
metical progression. 

Bangalore, perhaps the last of India’s 
savable cities, urgently needs to roll out 
the red carpet for international heavy 
engineering construction majors to 
come in and strengthen the city ’ s crumbl¬ 
ing infrastructure. If Bangalore’s civic 
fathers and state government continue to 
repose their faith in the moribund PWD 
and kith and kin contractors as hitheijto, 
the city is doomed to descend into the 
anarchy and chaos which characterises 
contemporary urban India. • 


' Dilip Thakore la the founder editor of Business India and 
BusineasWorldand former editor of Debonair 
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Ambani 
school of 
politics 

Vaghela has shown that the RSS ain 7 
a holy cow 


Navralii was being 
celebrated to the 
tunes ol defection 
Oandia Not since 
the Nav Nirman 
movement in the 
early 1970s has 
Gujarat been etch¬ 
ed on the country’s 
political landscape 
so starkly As a leader in the Gujarat BJP 
proclaimed with a flounsh, "We have 
created history of the world For the 
first time, a BJP government is being 
brought down by the BJP " 

As it turns out, last minute manoeuvr- 
ings have probably ensured that the 
Gujarati’s fascination with records will 
not be realised just yet But there are still 
certain distinctions that the BJP has 
achieved After all, until now political 
dramas were confined to MLAs being 
held hostage in state guest houses and 
hostels Now, we have a planeload of 
legislators being whisked 
away at midnight to ‘rest’ j 
in five-star comfort in I 
another state Shanker- 
sinh Vaghela has reveal¬ 
ed a tnck or two which 
the likes of Ram Lakhan 
Yadav and other mem¬ 
bers of the ‘Aya Ram, 

Gaya Ram’ family (short¬ 
ly to be renamed Aya 
I^tel, Gaya Patel) would 
do well to imbil^ And 
even Chimanbhai Patel, 
somewhere down in 
Hades, must feel envious. 

Most right-thinking 
people are naturally 


horrified at this display of venal 
power politics But give Vaghela his 
due If he were not around, the BJP 
might have been able to sustain the fic 
lion that the \anghparivar eXonc can pro¬ 
vide the country, not only with a politi¬ 
cal and religious leadership, but a highly 
moral one as well If it were not for 
Vaghela, the BJP might have been able 
to persuade its flock that it could provide 
an ethical alternative to the Congress 
And if It were not for Vaghela, we might 
have actually believed that cash- 
and-carry politicians are only found in 
the party of the freedom movement 
Ironically, even though a large sec¬ 
tion of the saffron brotherhood sees 
Vaghela as the worm that turned, he may 
have indirectly benefited the BJP by 
emerging as perhaps the first leader 
from the party to openly challenge the 
supremacy of the Rashtnya Swayamse- 
vak Sangh (RSS) on decision-making 
One reason why the BJP has never really 
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matured as a political party is because 
the RSS organisation has always exercis¬ 
ed a disproportionate influence over it 
Then, whether it be appointments of par¬ 
ty officials, policy choices on crucial 
issues like Enron and foreign invest¬ 
ment in general, or the ideological basis 
of political Hmdutva, it is Jhandewala 
Marg (Nagpur is no longer the head¬ 
quarters) that has exercised the final 
choice 

A s the paterfamilias of the sangh 
parivar, the RSS has claimed to 
denve its authority from its status as a 
disciplined, ‘character-building’ organi¬ 
sation The self-image of selfless 
swayamsevaks devoting themselves to a 
life of austenty, a commitment to social 
work and devotion to learning has enabl¬ 
ed the RSS to project its so-called 
‘distinctiveness’ 

Even today, there are some RSS 
pracharaks (trainers) who are seen to be 
the conscience of the BJP There are still 
the likes of party general secretanes 
Kushabhau Thakre or Govind Acharya, 
who reside not in fancy government 
bungalows, but in ten-by-ten feet 
rooms who sleep on charpoys, who tra¬ 
vel by auto and whose y/jote-chappal 
look is part of their fastidious and ascetic 
lifestyle In fact, they could almost be 
mistaken for old-world Marxists, but for 
the fact that they shave regularly. 

But while the beards are now a sign of 
the ageing of the globalised Left, the 
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RSS cadres participating In a march: strict regimen 


ascetics too are losing their importance 
within the holy Right. Certainly, there is 
limited space for the Govind Acharya 
ashram system of politics today. In their 
place, we have seen the rise of the Vaghe- 
las of the world, well-trained in the latest 
finishing school in the business, the 
Ainbani school of politics, particularly 
useful for Gujarat politicians given the 
company’s interests in the state. 

The Acharya schov^l is meant for the 
priest-politician, who is in public life as 
a missionary, seeking to educate and con¬ 
vert others to his ideology. The Ambani 
school, on the other hand, is designed 
for the fly-by-night operator who has joi¬ 
ned politics as a mercenary, and the only 
conversion he knows of is black into 
white. For one, politics is duty, for the 
other it is simple dhandha. 

It is this clash of political cultures that 
is driving a crack right through the BJP. 
I asked Govind Acharya about this 
recently and his answer was typical of a 
party ideologue: "The party organisa¬ 
tion has to go through a process of‘recti¬ 
fication’ and ‘ideological cleansing’. 
Gujarat is only incidental, it is but an 
event, what we are concerned with is 
strengthening tlie processes that build 
organisational cohesiveness. That is 
what will sustain us in the long-run." 

B ut while talk of long-term processes 
may appeal to the intellectual, the 


contemporary politician is only keen to 
look at the events of the next morning. 
And while organisational loyalty may 
be vital to institution-builders, it doesn’t 
mean much to political climbers. 
Indeed, so long as the sangh parivar 
represented the Hindu undivided family 
living under one roof, community solida¬ 
rity was critical. But now, as the family 
expands, living in harmony is no longer 
quite so simple and the pressure to go 
nuclear is increasing. 

As the party has become a genuine 
contender for power, it has been forced 
to widen Its social base and ‘adopt’ 
children like Shatrughan Sinha, Kirti 
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Azad and iJeepika Chikhaiia. Take the 
case of Gujarat itself. Fifiy-tvvo of the 
parly’s 122 legislators have never been 
members of the RSS. Hven those like 
Vaghela, who were once swmumscvaks 
have over time conic to rely on Reliance 
for favours. The fact is, that as the H.IP 
grows and gets into situations ol power 
sharing, be it with a Mayawati oi a Bal 
Thackeray, the rules of the game have to 
change. During the entire Guiarat 
drama, perhaps the most striking com 
ment was that of Vipul Chaudhari, a 
slate minister* "We am tired of the men 
in khaki dictating temis to us.” 

The implication of this statement w as 
clear; the new generation of smart- 
suited BJP politicians would rather wear 
St Michael underwear than be spotted in 
their khaki knickers If they had their 
way they would rather be reading 
Debonair than be forced to subscribe to 
the Organiser. If they had to keep physi¬ 
cally fit, thev'd rather do it by swimm¬ 
ing in Khajuraho than having to go 
through the ordeal of attending the neigh¬ 
bourhood shakha at the crack of dawn. If 
they have to practise abstinence they'd 
rather do it by diluting their vodka with a 
bit of mausamhi juice than turning into 
teetotallers. 

In a sense, the BJP is entering a phase 
not too dissimilar to that which the Con¬ 
gress encountered in the post- 
Independence phase. Then, as khadi 
gave way to safari and idealism to prag¬ 
matism, the Gandhian Seva Dal-types 
were slowly pushed to the margins. Tir¬ 
ed and bewildered, you sec them occasio¬ 
nally at an Independence Day function, 
desperately trying to evoke past memor¬ 
ies by rendering patriotic songs {Ae 
mere watan ke longon is a great 
favourite). 

The RSS will never become as irrelev¬ 
ant as the Seva Dal has. In a cadre-based 
system, the RSS will remain for some 
time to come a vital element of the saf¬ 
fron family. But clearly, the days when 
the RSS sarsanghchalak only had to 
wave his finger for all the affiliates to 
fall in line may slowly be coming to an 
end. Gujarat then, is only the most glai^ 
ing example of the new dynamics thjK' 
are emerging within the sangh pahvas^ 
Who knows, Vaghela may yet go down 
in the record books as the first BJP 
leader who was ready to say boo to the 
RSS and yet win. • 


(Uw writer la with New Delht Television and was a roving 
correspondent with the Anahda Bazar Patnka Group) 
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W hen radios are com¬ 
mon in villages, and 
even television sets 
have place of pride in 
the local landlord’s 
house, it was natural that even folk art, 
which has evolved over centuries, be 
influenced by modem cultural changes. 

One such art is the popular folk dance 
of Karnataka called Yakshagana A 
study done by noted theatre director Pra- 
sanna has shown that over the last four 
decades, the dance form has altered tre¬ 
mendously. ’’Superficially, Yakshagana 
looks exactly as it did perhaps in the 
beginning of the century,” says Prasan- 
na, "but a transformation is taking place 
everyday. What remains today of the 
pure form is only 30 per cent." 

The dance, which originated in Karna¬ 
taka’s coastal region of South Kanara, is 
not the only form of folk art in the coun¬ 
try to have changed with the times: 
Maharashtra’s Tamasha has absorbed 
the blatant raunchiness of Hindi cinema, 
and in the politically surcharged atmos¬ 
phere in West Bengal, the traditional 
Jatra has turned itself into a platform for 
political propaganda. But what is cause 
for alarm is that Yakshagana is much 
more than a refined oral- 
tradition-tumed theatre. 

Kapila Vatsyayan, an authority on 
folk forms, says in her book. Traditional 
Indian Theatre: "The growth of the Yak¬ 
shagana dance form can be traced back 
to Sanskrit literature on the one 
hand, and Kannada literature and many 
forms of ritual dancing and music preval¬ 
ent in the area on the other. It is a visual 
representation of the tradition of the 
region.” 

The Yakshagana embodies poetry, 
melody, rhythm and dance techniques. 
Thetorm also uses more than 150 ragas, 
has more than 60 plays in its repertoire 
and its characteristic costumes, 
headgear and make-up appear to be con¬ 
tinuing from the 13th century, says 
Vatsyayan. 

T he dance form itself is still rooted in 
tradition since it always depicts tales 
from the Ramayan, Mahahharat, or the 
Bhagvad Gita, 'll has remained pure in 
that aspect,” says Prasanna. 

The actors continue to use organic 
matter to paint their faces and it still 
takes them not less than one hour to put 
on their make-up and another to tie their 
elaborate turbans. The Yakshagana ‘sea¬ 
son’ begins soon after harvesting in 
Noveml;)er and lasts till May, and the 

sir 



Through the looking glass: the make-up alone takes hours 
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Practice makes perfect: a young performer 
rehearsing his part 




shows are all-nighi performances. 

Where the changes are apparent is in 
the nature of the productions them¬ 
selves. Earlier performed in the open air, 
they have moved into the small halls 
which are now available in most places, 
and, increasingly, Prasanna says, they 
are being held nearer temples, which 
was not the case earlier. 

And what was an amateur activity 
earlier is now dominated by professio¬ 
nal touring Yakshagana troupes, for 
many of whose members it is a full-time 
job. The form now has its reigning stars 
and agents who book shows ahead of the 
season. Though women are yet to sign 
up as Yakshagana performers, the break¬ 
ing down of social attitudes can be seen 
in the fact that a number of Brahmins 
have joined up as performers—a pheno¬ 
menon traditionally inconceivable. 

The fire torches which used to light 
up the ‘stage’ gave way to gas lamps ten 
years ago, and finally to electric stage 
lights, accompanied by the mandatory 
generators. Advertising of shows is no 
longer through the village-crier but 
through printed pamphlets. Cotton 
costumes, woven in the traditional 
designs of the rural areas, have been 
replaced by nylon, plastic necklaces are 
now part of the wardrobe, headgear is 
stuffed not with cotton but with Ther- 
mocol and wrist-watches keep peeping 
out of sleeves. 

But what are most significant are the 
changes not prompted by changing pro¬ 
duction values but due to the effect of 
modem, popular media like films. "Tou¬ 
ring drama companies had changed the 
style of acting in Yakshagana perform¬ 
ances earlier," says Prasanna, "and now, 
the influence of cinema is being ffcit in 
the Yakshagana artistes' acting." Yak¬ 
shagana actors are now distinctly filmi. 

As all other forms of folk art, Yaksha¬ 
gana, too, had fallen on bad times a 
ftouple of decades ago. But now, it is 
undergoing a revival in popularity. 
Though most of its audience support is 
still in the rural areas, shows are now 
being staged often in cities like Bangalo¬ 
re and Bombay where its antiquity is con¬ 
sidered charming and colourful. 

And perhaps it is this support which 
will ensure that Yakshagana will not be 
relegated to the realm of the dying arts. 
Referring to both its hoary history and 
continuing popularity, Prasaiyia says: 
"Yakshagana has changed. And is 
unchanged." • 
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MANI SHANKAR AIYAR 



Muslim backward¬ 
ness. These are the 
notes I have prepar 
ed Tor my speech. 
As I donT have to speak till several days 
later after this piece appears, I would 
appreciate receiving readers’ comments 
on the subject. Please drop me a line at 
CI/3 Humayun Road, New Delhi-110 
003. 

V' The Muslims constitute about 12 per 
titnt of our population. On every index 
of development — income, education, 
health, share in government services, 
share in private enterprise, role in self- 
employment, membership in legislatu¬ 
res — the level of their achievement is 
substantially below their share of the 
population. The only index on which 
they figure higher than 12 per cent is 
poverty. Why? 

submit that the root 
cause, the basic cause, 
the primordial cause of 
Muslim backwardness is MflH 
Pakistan. The Partition of 
India robbed the Muslims 
of India of leadership. I 
do not mean political 
leadership, for surely a 
Maulana Azad or a Rafi 
Ahmed Kidwai or even a 
Shahabuddin represen- 
ted/s the true interests of 
the Muslims of our sub- 
continent more than did a 
mere Jinnah or a Liaquat 

■■■■ 

I mean leadership at the grass roots 
level, at the local community level, in 
schools and universities, in village 
ehaupals and dhahas, in the bazaars and 
the mandis, even in the mosques and the 
madrasas, because so disproportionate 
It number of the Muslim elite abandoned 
their less well-endowed brethren to 
make their own private fortunes in an ali¬ 
en land. 

THE MUSUM middle class.of pre- 
Partition India virtually vanished. Those 
whose personal wealth and income, 
kvel of education and health, social 
mobility and economic ascension would 
UDgether have ensured political clout, 
economic strength, social cohesion 




What are its root causes? 
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and moral authority for 
the Muslim community 
as a whole became the 
llliH subcontinent’s pre 
eminent carpetbaggers. 
Disguised as ’’Hajis", the 
Mohajir took off for a 
HHHHHI new home. 

True, the fate the Mohajir have met in 
their Dar-ul-Uloom is infinitely worse 
than any disadvantage they left behind 
in the Dar-ul-Harb. After all. it is in 
India that the faithful can go to their 
Jumma Namaz in the confidence that 
they will return alive to their hearths and 
homes; in Karachi, going to the neigh¬ 
bourhood mosque for the main weekly 
prayer has become a daunting, danger¬ 
ous gamble with death. 

However, it is cold comfort for an 
Indian Muslim to know that he is better 
placed than his relatives in Pakistan so 
long as the Indian Muslim is not at least 
as well-placed as the Indian Hindu, the 
Indian Christian or the Indian Parsi here 
at home. Indeed, the point is not so much 


to look at it in terms of competitiveness 
among communities as to consider the 


issue in terms of absolute levels of 


achievement of the community in ques 
tion and the country as a whole. In short, 
to look withip ourselves. 


When we do, I think we will find that 


the disproportion in achievement is 


much more marked among Muslims 
whose mother tongue is Urdu than 


among Muslims whose mother tongue 
is Tamil or Malayalam, Marathi or Guja 
rati. (I am insufficiently familiar with 
the Bengali-speaking Muslim communi 


ty and would appreciate enlightenment 
on whether the ^esis I am developing in 
this column adequately reflects their 
position.) 


Indeed, in so far as Tamil Muslims are 


concerned, the position is almost the 


opposite of the Urdu-speaking Muslims 
of India. They tend, as a community, to 
have about the same level of education 


as Tamilians in general; they tend to 
have much higher standards of living 
owing to long-standing economic ties 
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with Singapore, Hong Kong, the Gulf 
and other parts of the world, reinforced 
dramatically in recent times by remittan¬ 
ces from West Asia. The same goes for 
the Malayali Muslim and, to a more 
limited extent, for the Marathi and the 
Gujarati Muslim. Acute backwardness 
is most pronounced among Urcfu- 
pcaking Muslims. Why? 

I SUGGEST this IS because Urdu- 
peaking Muslims are to a substantial 
degree denied the opportunity (or. at any 
rate, denied adequate opportunity) of 
schooling in their mother tongue. The 
Tamil Muslim knows no Urdu; his 
mother tongue is Tamil. Therefore, 
access to education in his mother tongue 
is as equal for the Tamil Muslim as for 
the Tamilian of any other religious com¬ 
munity. The same has simply not been 
true of the Muslim community in the 
cow-belt since Partition. Two factors 
have been mainly responsible for this. 

One, unrealistic mini- 
mums have been prescrib¬ 
ed by state governments 
in Uttar Pradesh, Bihar 
and other states of the 
Hindi heartland for the 
minimum number of 
Urdu-speaking children 
required for providing 
elementary education in 
Urdu. Consequently, 
those Muslim children 
who escape the trap at the 
elementaiy level by beco¬ 
ming proficient in Hindi 
go on to secondary and 
higher secondary educa¬ 
tion in the Hindi rather 
than the Urdu medium. Those who stay 
with Urdu are either relegated to low 
levels of literacy or left with little alterna¬ 
tive to the madrasa stream. 

Equally, teachers who are comforta¬ 
ble with Urdu find opportunity for 
advancement in the national mainstream 
trimmed and so enclose themselves 
more and more in their narrow little 
worlds; the narrowness is then transmitt- 


An effort needs to be 
mounted to teach 
subjects in Urdu in 
inadrasas mlhoui 
altering the basic 
religious character of 
the madrasa. Thus, the 
spiritually-inclined 
Indian Muslim will 
retain the opportunity 
of education 
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ed to the children under their care. 

Second, as for those Muslims who 
cross the schooling threshold, the disin¬ 
centive to raise their knowledge of Urdu 
to university standards is compounded 
by the knowledge that university educa¬ 
tion in any subject other than Urdu langu¬ 
age and literature is virtually unavaila¬ 
ble in that language. Thus, the post- 
Independence Muslim middle class has 
tended to be alienated from its mother 
tongue; Urdu has been forced into the 
ghetto, the mushaira and the mujrah. 

Where every other major Indian 
language now has a state and a secretari¬ 
at of its own, Urdu has been reduced to 
being the mother tongue of the most 
orphaned segment of India’s popula¬ 
tion. Little wonder then that the post- 
Partition Muslim middle class is dispro¬ 
portionately smaller than its share of the 
population; little wonder 
too that the Urdu¬ 
speaking Indian Muslim 
is disproportionately less 
represented in the Indian 
middle class than is the 
non-Urdu-speaking Indi¬ 
an Muslim. 

TNE SOLUTION follows 
from the analysis. If we 
want to afford Urdu- 
speaking Indian Muslims 
the same opportunities 
for progress as non- 
Urdu-speaking Muslims 
have grabbed in the post- 
Partition era, we must 
begin with education. 

First, whatever the expen¬ 
se involved, at least 80 to 
90 per cent of Muslim 
children whose mother 
tongue is Urdu must be 
provided the opportunity 
given to children of other 
communities of securing their schooling 
in the Urdu medium. This does not mean 
they will not learn Hindi and English as 
adc^itional languages; they must. What it 
means is that full-scope schooling is 
made available in the Urdu medium. 

Second, a special effort needs to be 
mounted to teach subjects in Urdu 
in madrasas without altering the basic 
religious character of the mad rasa. 
Thus, the spiritually-inclined Indian 
Mus^lim child or parent, who wants to 
retian the essential religious basis of 
traditional education, will retain the 
opportunity of such education 
Third, the national school mid-day 
meal scheme, just introduced by the 


government in its dying months despite 
this having been a Congress Manifesto 
pledge for time-bound accomplishment 
within the first few hundred days, must 
be universalised, deepened and streng¬ 
thened. Education in Tamil Nadu has 
been transformed since MGR complet¬ 
ed this Kamaraj-initiated revolution in 
the state in the early Eighties. Muslim 
girls are as much part of the education 
scene in Tamil Nadu as their Hindu or 
Christian counterparts. 

The impact of education on birth rates 
in all communities has been dramatic; 
Tamil Nadu has become the first large 
state of the Union (after the minuscule 
Goa and tiny Kerala) to achieve a Net 
Reproduction Rate of below unity as far 
back as 1991: this means TN is now pro¬ 
ducing less Tamil children than Tamils 
who are dying. Thus, Tamil Nadu’s 


Muslim womsn: thsy must bs mads 
part of tha aducatlon scans 

population 20 years from now is going 
to be less than it is today. The Kamaraj- 
MGR mid-day meal scheme is the root 
cause of this remarkable transformation. 
It has to be extended to all children, inclu¬ 
ding Muslim children of both sexes, in 
conjunction with the availability of 
schooling in their mother tongue. 

Fourth, it must be made worth their 
while for bright young Muslim kids to 
enter higher secondary schools in the 
Urdu medium by making available to 
them Urdu-medium university educa¬ 
tion after they have finished their schoo¬ 


ling. The logical extension of this would 
be to make a university education in the 
Urdu medium a worthwhile exercise by 
declaring Urdu as the second official 
language in at least UP, Bihar, Delhi 
and, possibly, Rajasthan. There is no 
greater imperative for national 
integration. 

But who is going to bell the cat? And 
how? 

AS RESARDS the very last element, 
we are on the threshold of setting up the 
.Maulana Azad Urdu University. The 
only opposition is coming from the illite¬ 
rate BJPwallahs who, in their usual com¬ 
munal fashion, are asking (seriously, in 
a committee of which I am a member, 
with not common or garden communal- 
ists but elected BJP MPs present) whe¬ 
ther Urdu "is even a language"?! Never 
mind, we’ll overrule them. 

The Maulana Azad Urdu University 
will be in place by the time the nation 
celebrates the golden jubilee of its Inde¬ 
pendence. Indeed, in my view, the for¬ 
mal launching of the university should 
be one of the major highlights of our 
50th Independence Day celebrations. 

Additionally, to make Urdu-medium 
university education economically via¬ 
ble for the individual who chooses this 
educational route, Mulayam Singh’s ini¬ 
tiative in according official status to 
Urdu in UP must be backed up by giving 
it constitutional sanction and extending 
the constitutional obligation to the other 
states concerned. 

However, there is no point crowning 
the head while leaving the feet unshod. 
What about schooling in Urdu? There is 
now, at long last, the real possibility of 
achieving a breakthrough here. The 11 th 
and 12th Schedules to the Constitution 
have placed schooling from the elemen¬ 
tary to the secondary level in the hands 
of elected panchayats and nagarpalikas. 
Where Urdu-speaking children are avail¬ 
able in substantial numbers, schooling 
can be imparted in Urdu as an electoral 
compulsion; elsewhere the state must be 
obligated to provide the required subsi¬ 
dy. More importantly, the Centre now 
has the instrumentality for directly mak¬ 
ing available to elected local bodies the 
funds required for schooling in Urdu. It 
should do so. 

Please let me know if you agree; if 
not, why? And any other ideas you 
might have regarding the analysis of the 
problem or synthesising a solution. • 

(TNs 13 being written on DeepevaU day. I cannot tbink of a 
more appropriate occasion to think of our non-Hindu 
minorities. Happy Deepevaiif) 
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Customs c heck 

A CBI raid at the Indira Gandhi International Airport backfires 


A t 10 pm on 16 October, 26 
customs officers on duty at the 
warehouses belonging to 
Lufthansa, Japan Airlines, Air France, 
Delta and Air India at the Indira Gandhi 
International Airport in New Delhi got a 
rude shock when officials of the anti¬ 
corruption unit of the Central Bureau of 
Investigation (CBI) raided the premises. 
The CBI found Rs 1,15,000 concealed 
in various wooden boxes and drawers. 

The CBI officials then 
took the customs officers 
to their headquarters at 
the Central Government 
Complex (CGC) for ques¬ 
tioning. Fifteen of them 
were later released as 
they had small amounts 
of money in their posses¬ 
sion. But for the 11 remai¬ 
ning officers, this was 
just the beginning of the 
ordeal. Their homes were 
raided and the CBI 
claims to have unearthed 
wealth disproportionate 
to their incomes. 

The CBI raids sparked 
off strong protest from 
the customs officers at 
Delhi, Faridabad and Gur- 
gaon. They went on 
strike against the "high-handedness of 
the CBI". Efforts by senior officials of 
the Central Board of Excise and 
Customs (CBEC) to persuade the strik¬ 
ing officers to return to work fell on deaf 
ears. 

Two days later, on 18 October, the 
arrested officers were produced before 
the CBTs special judge, V.B, Gupta. 
Gupta remanded them to judicial custo¬ 
dy for 14 days. In his seven-page order, 
the judge came down heavily on the strik¬ 
ing officers: "The conduct of other cargo 
officials in going on strike in sympathy 
with the accused goes to show that the 
malady of corruption is deep-rooted in 
government offices, and officials wield 
so much of influence that in an indirert 
way, they want to send a signal to the 
court that if die accused are not released 
forthwith, then their strong lobbies can 


hold the customs and cargo business to 
ransom." 

K.G, Murlhy, the general secretary of 
the Customs Karamchari Sangarsh 
Yqjna Samiti, warned that the strike 
would continue until the accused officia¬ 
ls were not released. But CBEC, for its 
part, was not willing to relent. In an inter¬ 
view to Sunday, B.G. Rastogi, a senior 
CBEC official, said: "If the striking offi¬ 
cers do not return to work, we will be for¬ 


ced to evoke the Supreme Court's order 
of‘No Pay No Work'." 

However, the striking officers report¬ 
ed to work only after R.C. Sharma, the 
secretary-general of the All India Federa¬ 
tion of Central Excise Executive Offi¬ 
cers (AIFCEEO), held negotiations 
with Tarun Roy, chairman of the CBEC 
on 21 October. Roy assured the striking 
officers that the issue would be discuss¬ 
ed with the,government at the highest 
level. 

A week later, on 27 (Detober, the 
remaining custom officers were releas¬ 
ed by the court for lack of relevant 
documents. 

But what is needed now is a thorough 
investigation into the whole incident, as 
the issues involved are deep-rooted. In 
the first place, there needs to be checks 


and balances within the customs depart¬ 
ment. Interviews with a cross-section of 
customs officers (former and present) 
revealed that "vulnerability to become 
corrupt is more in the customs depart¬ 
ment". This is attested by what CBI 
spokesperson S.M. Khan told Sunday: 
"The CBI found jewellery, cash and 
bank accounts worth Rs 25 lakh from 
the residential premises of Darshan l.al 
Arora, one of the officers arrested." 


image, especially in the v/ake of its 
failure to solve cases involving high- 
profile people. 

But CBI spokesperson S.M. Khan 
denied such allegations. 'The raid on 
customs officers was nothing unusual. 
In the last few weeks, the CBI raided a 
few public places like the Regional Tran¬ 
sport Authority, the railway reservation 
counter at Northern Railway, etc. No 
CBI officer nor their relatives were detai¬ 
ned by the customs department. Last, 
but the least, there was no need for the 
CBI to inform the CBEC, because the 
CBI has got original jurisdiction in 
investigating corruption charges of cen¬ 
tral government employees. The CBI 
needs to get permission only if they raid 
officers holding the post of joint secreta¬ 
ry or more. Here it was not so." • 

ILS. Nmnymnmn/HmwDmiM 



Striking customs officers: aiieging victimisation 


But R.C. Sharma 
strongly defended the 
customs department by 
saying, "To project the 
customs department as a 
symbol of corruption is 
wrong. Wherever there is 
public dealing, there is a 
possibility of corruption 
and the customs depart¬ 
ment is no exception." 

The striking customs 
officers also alleged that 
the CBI was taking 
I revenge for detaining the 
son of one of its senior 
[3 officials sometime back 
in Madras. A more severe 
allegation on the CBI was 
that the raid was needed 
to bolster its sagging 
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MAJ. GEN. ASHOK K. MEHTA 


The 

BIANNUAL 

farce 


That's what the joint commanders' 
conference has been reduced to, thanks to the 
Prime Minister's indifference towards the 
needs of the defence services 


I S anyone listening to the service 
chiefs? Apparently not, judging 
from the ministerial response to 
their twice-a-ycar(April and Octo¬ 
ber) state-ol’-the-service presenta¬ 
tions during the joint commanders’ con¬ 
ference. The disregard of their operation¬ 
al and logistics needs has become so 
obvious that one newspaper described 
this month’s biannual meeting of the 
admirals, generals and air marshals as a 
"tragicomedy in four acts". The process 
of national security management has 
become a farce. 

The purpose of the commanders’ con¬ 
ference is to effect an interface between 
the services and the government where 
ministers, supported by civil servants, 
refine and match threats and program¬ 
mes with resources. The heads of the 
armed forces fight to advance the cause 
of their s ^rv ice. The last three conferen¬ 
ces were identical in theme: service 
chiefs highlighting shortages impinging 
on war preparedness, junior ministers 
promising additional funds and the 
Prime Minister wearing his raksha 
mantri*s cap negating their 
commitments. 

When it comes to national security, 
the Prime Minister has a very short 
memory. In his Independence Day 
I address to the nation from the ramparts 
of the Red Fort, he had singled out "reta¬ 


king Pakistan-Occupied Kashmir 
(PoK)" as the unfinished agenda. This 
was a bold and refreshing but irresponsi¬ 
ble and careless utterance from the head 
of the government. Obviously, he had 
not consulted service chiefs about capa¬ 
bilities. This is not surprising as there is 
hardly any professional rapport between 
them. Rao’s bluster was preceded by 
lavish praise for the "unique role of the 
armed forces". 

But there is very little to show for this 
on the ground. The latest conference 
reinforced its routine and frivolous natu¬ 
re. K. Mallikarjun, the minister of state 
for defence, noted the resumption of US 
arms supplies to Pakistan along with 
counter-measures required for defend¬ 
ing the security and integrity of the 
country. "You have this assurance from 
the government," he told the army com¬ 
manders. To navy and air force comman¬ 
ders he promised to find additional 
funds for their priority needs. 

The only jarring note in his speech 
was the allegation that army comman¬ 
ders were not cooperating with state 
governments in the north-east in combat¬ 
ing insurgency. This veiled reference to 
the differences in perception between 
the army commanders in the eastern 
command and the "elected representa¬ 
tives of the people" was unprecedented, 
li was a mild public admonishment of 



The three service chiefs: (from left) 
Admirel V.S. Shekhawat* Air Chief 
Marshal S.K. Keel and General S. 

Roy Chowdhury 

military commanders trying to break the 
nexus between politicians and 
insurgents. 

A s defence minister, the PM should 
have attended most of these discus¬ 
sions. But he could spare only two to 
three hours for bis government’s num¬ 
ber one concern — national security. 
Not that this is anything new for the 
army commanders. His participation is 
invariably postponed by more pressing 
engagements. 

This time as no different. His pro¬ 
gramme was rescheduled twice. Ser\ice 
chiefs had to telescope their presenta¬ 
tions to ten minutes each. Foi them, it 
was the familiar story of announcing 
deficiencies and dry ordeihooks reflect¬ 
ing red blips on the operational screen. 
This presentation has become a ritual for 
the naval and air chiefs. 

Not so for the new army chief, mak¬ 
ing his second presentation on the state 
of the army since taking over from late 
Gen. B.C. Joshi. General Shankar Roy 
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As the defence minister, Prime Minister 
Narasimha Rao has very little time for what is 
undoubtedly his government’s number one 
concern national security. Whenever the 
services ask tor more funds, the PM changes 
tack to self-reliance 



announced last week (hat 'commercial 
negotiations” for AJT will start soon. 
Two more air chiefs will come and go 
before the AJT flics the Indian skies. 

Similarly, the previous naval chief 
announced the replacement of the Vikr- 
ant before he retired. Again, he was 
wide of the mark. Two years ago, the 
chairman of the Mazagon Dock, Admi¬ 
ral D.V. Taneja, had to plead before the 
PM to release funds so that the dcx:kyar- 
ds were not idle. The orderbooks remain 
clean and dry. 

I n the corridors of power, the new think¬ 
ing on national security has been fine- 
tuned to drift and dithering. The reason'’ 
There is inadequate interplay between 
departments of defence, home and fore¬ 
ign affairs. The PM made an unkempt 
commitment to Parliament to establish a 
National Security Council. Further, the 
services’ viewpoint on internal and 
external security is regarded as being 
"their peaeption" — this is "what the 
army feels". 

At the end of a commanders’ confe¬ 
rence, one is left groping in the dark. The 
conferences have degenerated into a 
meaningless conclave of 
commanders addressing 
their Sphinx-like politi¬ 
cal masters. And yet, 
some generals will jostle 
to shake the hand of a 
minister or try to catch 
his eye. The more practi¬ 
cal will settle for a nod or 
a smile from the defence 


Chowdhury’s manner of speech, like the 
tank gun he has fired in his early days, is 
straight trajectory with an echo-effect. 
He emphasises the thrust of a sentence 
by repeating the last few words. He fla.>h- 
ed a slide showing shortages all round 
— of officers, funds, calibre, quality, 
housing, etc. Marked in red and underlin¬ 
ed on the slide was "this is not satisfacto¬ 
ry". This echoed in the war room. 

The PM is past master in the art of 
deflection. He changed tack to self- 
reliance and indigcnisalion, of which 
the less said the better. Whenever the ser¬ 
vices ask for additional funds for moder¬ 
nisation, the red herring of self-reliance 
is dropped by the PM. As in the past, he 
was oblivious of the commitments made 
to the commanders by Mallikarjun. 
Instead, he made much of his gift to the 
defence ministry of the junior minister 


for defence production, Suresh Pachauri. 

Last year, the PM promised to meet 
each service chief individually. On 
being summoned, they trooped into the 
Prime Minister’s Office (PMO) to be 
"met" by a special secretary who wanted 
to note down their requirements. This is 
the lamentable way national security 
issues are addressed and left inconclu¬ 
sively with contradictory sets of policy 
guidelines. 

What faith can service chiefs have in a 
government so wishy-washy over short 
and long-term commitments? Worse is 
the breach in confidence and trust bet¬ 
ween the chiefs and their commanders. 
A few months before his retirement, the 
previous air chief announced that the 
Advanced Jet Trainer (AJT) program¬ 
me, hanging for ten years, would be 
finalised in his tenure. Mallikarjun 


secretary and his flock. 

So mundane were proceedings this 
time that newspapers were driven to edi¬ 
torialising the non-event. They had hop¬ 
ed to hear about the Prilhvi and Agni of 
which there was no mention. Nor was 
any programme outlined that would faci¬ 
litate the task of retaking foreign hosta¬ 
ges. let alone recovering PoK. 

The commanders’ conference is a big 
let down. For it to be of any value, the 
event requires some earnestness on the 
part of the government. At the very mini¬ 
mum, the ministry of defence and the 
PMO speech-writers have to get their 
act together. • 


(The author wee a general officer commanding of the 
Indian Raace-Kaeping Force in southern Sri Lanka He is 
also a foimder-merr^)erofthe Defence Planning Staff of 
the Chiefs of Staff Committee) 
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The laid-back survivor 

More to Ghulam Nabi Azad than meets the eye 


T O appreciate how much of a consummate survi¬ 
vor Ghulam Nabi Azad is, you first need to list all 
the things that he has going against him. His 
home is in Kashmir but given the current politi¬ 
cal situation, he has very little support there. In 
effective terms, this means that he has no political base. 

He heads a ministry where all ministers — no matter 
how competent — always fail. Regardless of what you do 
to Indian tourism, something always goes wrong. A pla¬ 
gue scare, an earthquake, bomb blasts, riots — if it isn't 
one, it is the other 

On the civil aviation side, Air-India and Indian Airlines 
remain the public's favourite whipping boys. Air-India is 
in worse shape than ever before with the commercial 
department cheerfully leaking stories guaranteed to dama¬ 
ge the minister while the pilots threaten an agitation. At 
Indian Airlines, the losses persist and if the pilots have 
been tamed, it is the engineers who are now acting up. 

Moreover, Ghulam Nabi has frequently adopted posi¬ 
tions that are out of synch with the public mood. When Indi¬ 
an pas.sengers were enjoying the fruits of the Open Skies 
policy, the minister went on TV to run down the private 
airlines. When Russi Mody was appointed chairman of the 
two airlines, Ghulam Nabi Azad made his opposition 
known and, by some remarkable coincidence, such pals of 
his as Mohammad Afzal gave Mody a hard time at meet¬ 
ings of the consultative committee. 

And yet, Azad thrives. When things go wrong at the airli¬ 
nes, nobody holds him personally responsible. When a 
body is found in a tandoor at the government-owned 
Ashok Yatri Niwas, the minister faces no anxious 
moments in Parliament. 

And when Narasimha Rao tries to shift him to the Con¬ 
gress organisation, Ghulam Nabi hangs tough. Eventual¬ 
ly, others lose their portfolios or their ministerships but 
Ghulam Nabi thrives. 

THE KEY to understanding Ghulam Nabi lies in recognis¬ 
ing that he is quite content to let people underestimate him. 
At first glance, he appears to be an amiable fellow about 
whom not much more can be said. 

But no amiable duffer could have got so far despite so 
many handicaps. During the Rajiv era, he emerged as one 
of the Prime Minister’s key troubleshooters and was given 
the challenging assignment of touring Punjab to drum up 
support for the accord. Though few people remember this, 
Azad criss-crossed the state, addressed hundreds of meet¬ 
ings and risked his life when terrorism was at its peak. 

He is also far more adept at back-room manoeuvring 
than he lets on. In 1991, he was a member of the coterie 
that opposed Sharad Pawar's candidacy and installed Nara¬ 
simha Rao with the blessings of 10 Janpath. Even today, 
he maintains a special loyalty to Sonia Gandhi, a factor 
that prevents Rao from taking any precipitate action again¬ 
st him. 


His handling of his ministry also reveals a certain prag¬ 
matism. Unlike say Madhavrao Scindia, who saw himself 
as the saviour of the Indian passenger, Ghulam Nabi has 
chosen to give civil aviation a wide berth. He has concentra¬ 
ted instead on the glamorous but relatively low-profile tou¬ 
rism department. 

You can argue about the success or failure of his efforts 
on behalf of Indian tourism but you cannot deny that a) he 
has worked hard at the job and that b) the public at large nei¬ 
ther notices nor cares whether tourist arrivals are down by 
ten per cent or up by five, making this a ministry in which 
there can be no visible failure. 

On the civil aviation front, Ghulam Nabi has been far 
shrewder than any of his predecessors. Scindia put his per¬ 
sonal prestige on the line to get Yogi Deveshwar to head 
Air-India and was forced to accept L. Vasudev at Indian 
Airlines after the Public Enterprises Selection Board decid¬ 
ed that he was the man for the job. (Vasudev was not the 
ministry’s first choice.) During the Rajiv Gandhi era, Jag- 
dish Tytler had to contend with such prime ministerial 
appointments as Rajan Jetley (at Air-India) who he did not 
get along with. 

Ghulam Nabi has been smart enough to ensure that nobo¬ 
dy is forced on him. Indian Airlines is headed by an IAS 
joint secretary, P.C. Sen, who respects the authority of the 
ministry to which he belongs and Air-India is headed by 
another IAS officer, Brijesh Kumar, who doubles as joint 
secretary in the ministry. 

No chance then, of any clash or conflict. And yet neither 
is seen as Ghulam Nabi’s man in the sense in which 
Deveshwar was perceived as a Scindia protege. 

OF COURSE, there is more to it than that. Even his worst 
enemies will concede that Azad is essentially a warm per¬ 
son who will go out of his way to help people. He does not 
bear grudges and can be a good friend. 

The fracas with Russi Mody ended when the chairman 
decided that he could not function as long as the minister 
was hostile to him. A couple of months ago when Ghulam 
Nabi was recovering from gall-bladder surgery in London, 
Mody called on him with a bouquet of flowers. Azad was 
then quite willing to let bygones be bygones and the two 
men forged a warm relationship that seems to have 
endured. 

Equally, Ghulam Nabi has a reputation for standing by 
his officers. P.C. Sen could not have token on the Indian 
Airlines pilots without the minister’s backing. And at Air- 
India, Azad has supported Brijesh Kumar’s efforts to re¬ 
invent the airline despite the campaign of leaks and plants 
from Nariman Point. Even civil aviation secretary Yogesh 
Chandra enjoys a measure of autonomy which is unusual. 

All of this makes Ghulam Nabi Azad a far more substan¬ 
tial figure than his easy-going manner suggests. Behind 
the ready smile lies a hint of steel. • 
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# e may not be 
much to look 
at, but direc¬ 
tor David 
Dhawan sure 
has great luck 
with women. First, it was 
Tabu who was all over the 
portly director. And when 
she became a wee bit portly 
herself, she was replaced by 
the southern sex siren, 
Ramya. 

Not that Ramya is the 
loser in the current arrange¬ 
ment between her and 
Dhawan. She has already 
had a hit with Coolie No, I 
and David has also signed 
heron for his next film, Bana- 
rasi Bahu, 

So, from where Ramya is 
sitting pietty, Dhawan must 
appear lo be the greatest 
catch going around. j 



es, even alter 


strong. We re 


Dev Anand, of course, 
whose latest film. Gangster, 
will soon be showing at a 


eally, some 
people will do 
anything for 
publicity. 

Take Kishen 
Kumar, for 
instance. When even the suc¬ 
cess of Bewafa Sanam didn’t 
get him on the cover of all 
the film glossies, he decided 
to go public with his private 
life. 

These days, Gulshan’s 
younger brother goes around 
telling anyone who will list¬ 
en that he has got engaged to 


cinema hall near you. 

And this time, Anand 
may even have a hit on his 
hands, for the film is said tb 
be shot in a paler shade of 
blue (as in movie). There are 
endless shots of naked limbs 
and an extended rape scene, 
which in most Hindi movies, 
is just shorthand for titilla- 
tion. So, the front-benchers 
should be pleased at least. 
And since they matter the 
most as far as the box office 
is concerned, Gangster may 
well set the cash registers 
ringing. 


Tanya, his Aaja Men Jaan 
co-star and that they hope to 
marry in the near future. But 
such is the hard-heartedness 
of the filmi press, that even 
after that no magazine 
covers have been 
forthcoming. 

So, what next'^ Will Kish¬ 
en announce his "break-up" 
in a couple of months? Or 
will he engineer a runaway 
wedding to capture the atten¬ 
tion of the gossip rags? 




ow that her 

/nfreK comeback bid 
Am J hasn’t work- 

doesn’t have 
a single dec¬ 
ent film to her name — Aye- 
sha Jhulka has been reduced 
to doing things like comper¬ 
ing Superhit Muqahla on the 
Metro Channel. And even 
here, the wide-mouthed 
heroine doesn’t do half as 
good a job as Rageshwari, or 
even Neelam, for that mat¬ 
ter, did on the BPL Ove show 
on Channel V. 

Perhaps, she should just 
give up on show business 
and find another boyfriend 
(and please this time someo¬ 
ne with more class than 
Armaan Kohli) who will be 
willing to make an honest 
woman of her. And it's no 
use wasting lime by chatting 
up Akshay Kumar behind 
closed doors. Everyone 
knows that he’s committed 
to Raveena Tandon, even if 
he himself will not admit it • 
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Foronce, 
Benazir 
Bhutto and Nawaz Sharif 
find themselves in the 
same boat — with 
Islamists rocking it with 
great gusto. 

While the 

fundamentalists arc up in 
arms against the Pakistani 
Prime Minister over a 
handshake, her 
arch-rival's big bile into a 
burger has left a bad taste 
in their mouths 
Benazir has been 
pulled up for shaking 
hands with the 
Colombian President 
during the recent NAM 


It’S just not kosher 



Banazlr Bhutto and Nawaz Sharif: double trouMo 


conference at Cartagena, | 
Colombia. This, feel the | 
Islamists, is a violation of 
the religious code of 
conduct. 

And N awaz Sharif has ;; 
earned their ire for 
enjoying a McDonald’s | 
burger in New York | 
'stuffed with meat not 
slaughtered in Islamic 
fashion’. 

Sharif, desperate for 
the support of the | 

Islamists in his bid to | 
dethrone Benazir, quickly | 
clarified that it was a fish I 
burger. But the Islamists | 
are not convinced. 1 


The MATING SEASON 



JayntalKhn at hor foato^son’s wadding: mastomilnding m a rtl ag aa 


v; There 
'■ maybe 

threats to her crown, but 
that has not stopped 
Jayalalitha from playing 
queen bee and presiding 
over the marriages of 
hundreds of her subjects. 

Fresh from organising 
the gala wedding of her 
foster-son, Jayalalitha 
decided to mastermind a 
mass marriages ceremony 
for her party members (to 
prove, no doubt, that the 
AlADMK was one big 
happy family). 

But then, others with 
no party interest also 
Jumped on to the 
bandwagon and finally 
1,080 couples entered 
into wedlock at a grand 
affair in Chidambaram 
recently. 

And considering that 
Jayalalitha blessed each 
couple with practically 
.everything required to 
marry and set up home— 
from mangalsutras to 
clothes to utensils—it 
was no surprise that the 
Jaya jamboree was the 
hottest ticket in town. 
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dHnpiled tiy SUMIT DAS OUPTA 


Bbc 

CALLING 


The two 
have more 
in common than merely 
their looks: they are rebels 
(though not always with a 
cause), addicted to sound 
and fury, and they just 
love the limelight. 

And now, Phoolan 
Devi and Mamata 
Banerjee can also say that 
they have shared BBC’s 
interest in them. For after I 
the successful hoopla I 
over the dacoit from 
Chambal, the Beeb has 

ASHOK MA.IlJMnAR 




»■ 

, 'tf'"' * 


■Im Imv* tTtolHtt* mswsT 


now conunissioned 
writer Mala Sen to make a 
feature on the firebrand 
Youth Congress leader. 

And if Londoners 
thought that Indian 
politicians couldn’t get 
whackier than Laloo 
Prasad Yadav, this 
programme could change 
that in^nessioD. 



screen 

seems to be the right place 
for big Bollywood stars 
who may have left their 
best days behind, but are 
still shining bright. 

After Hema Malini, it 
is now the turn of the two 
original glamour ladies of 
Bollywood—Rekha and 
Dimple—to invade our 
homes. 

And helping them 
make their TV debut is 
Mahesh Bhatt who, after a 
string of flops at the 
box-office, is looking i 
more and more to the 
boob tube for succour. 
Bhatt has ropetl in 




lustre to his n^ 
NaytuUara. Aad it 
{KTon^ses to be a stji^t for 
c^es turned 




On^f^tKix. * 
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Short stories by the veteran journalist 


Mark Tully is essentially a journalist. All his life he has striven 
to separate fact from fiction. For that he has earned the admira¬ 
tion and gratitude from millions of listeners of the BBC. 
Indeed, there have been moments when South Asian street 
crowds have shouted ‘Mark Tully zindabad'. Even his last 
book No Full Stops In India, by his own admission somewhat 
didactic, scrupulously adhered to the realm of journalism. But 
The Heart Of India takes Mark Tully across that carefully 
drawn line of control into a world where he creates rather than 
reports. 

Where did Mark Tully, the author, go looking for his material? Eastern Uttar 
Pradesh. Of the many reasons that attracted him to that part of India, he explains in 
the introduction, is his admiration for Munshi Premchand who lived near 



Varanasi and wrote about the rural ambi¬ 
ance of that legion. Mark may honestly 
be puzzled that his expressed admiration 
for Premchand inspired a Times Of 
India editorial headlined ‘Munshi Mark 
Tullyji’. But these short stories confirm 
that he has the same acute sense of irony 
and tragedy which garnished the Hindi 
prose of Premchand'. 

Of course, times have changed. Life 
has become harsher and more complica¬ 
ted. Perhaps in the UP of Premchand 
there was still some hope trying to break 
through the clouds of misery and suffer¬ 
ing —the young boy in Idgah foregoing 
the pleasure of the fair to buy a pair of 
tongs (chimtas) for his grandmother 
whom he saw struggling with the heart 
of the chula. The UP which Mark Tully 
writes about seems to have passively 
accepted the gloom of hopelessness. 

I f Mark Tully had an Indian name, read¬ 
ing these short stories one couldn’t 
have said that the author was other than 
an Indian. No outsider, no matter how 
insightful, could have produced someth¬ 
ing so characteristically north Indian. 
Curiously there is neither the self righte¬ 
ous distressed conscience of a liberal 


Where did Mark 
Tully, the author, 
go looking for his 
material? Eastern 
Uttar Pradesh. One 
reason that attracted 
him to that part of 
India was his 
admiration for 
Munshi 

Premchand, who 
lived near Varanasi 
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EXCERPT 


I really like 
the Ram 
Lila, said 
Madhu. 
Ram and 
Lakshman are 
so good. You 
feel so much 
love for them 


Westerner, nor a self con¬ 
scious effort to tidy up. 
Lives are portrayed just 
as they are in eastern’ UP 
— insipid, listless, adrift. 
There is no great struggle 
by the protagonists to 
free themselves from the 
vicious and pernicious 
grip of fate and insensi¬ 
tive institutions. There 
are no zealous reformers 
or revolutionaries, no 
heroes or saints; no self 
made success stories. 

Inevitably there are 
petty politicians and cri¬ 
minals masquerading as 
leaders. For them murder 
and mayhem are but 
instruments of order. 
Order, too, is what Ram 
Lakhan, (in The Barren 
Woman Of Balrangaon ) seeks . Order is disorder. Some 
method is madness. Ram Lakhan’s ‘barren wife’ (she aciiially 
has a name — Rani) becomes pregnant and he proclaims the 
miracle to the whole community of Yadavs in order to be read¬ 
mitted to the circle of the prolific breeders celebrating Holi. 
He gets back where he wanted to be, but his wife isn’t quite 
certain whether the sadhu who put her into a nocturnal trance 
or Guru Gorakhnath were to be thanked. But then in UP 
man merges into god quite easily, especi¬ 
ally if it brings sex, money or power. 

Mark Tully is not the first or the last to 
describe UP as the heart of India. But 
what a callous heart! Chotu Rams’s tryst 
with blood and gore in Blood For Blood 
— starting with the frenzied killing of 
the Thakur Sahib and ending shortly the¬ 
reafter with his own slaughter at the 
hands of hired killers from Bihar— is a 
story repeated hundreds of times in UP. 
Fhe bent lawyers, the hapless police¬ 
men, the misplaced sense of honour and 
the heartless killings are all too familiar 
to those who traverse the dusty Gangetic 
plains. There is blood everywhere but 
dust quickly hides it. Dust indeed, is all 
pervasive. Dust is all that seems to last 
forever. 

The most haunting feature about all 
these stories and their characters is that 
there seems no escape, nowhere to go. 
Chotu Ram returned to his nemesis; 
Mohammed Islam, the ikka wallah of 
Chunar (in The !kka-Wallah*s Lament), 
left his fatally wounded horse, Laloo, to 
die where the jeep had struck it. Madhu 
(in Girlfriends) kept her unconsummat¬ 
ed marriage a secret, but just about. Ish- 
war Dutt, the good politician of Gopina- 
gar (in The Goondas Of Gopinagat)^ 
lost his son only to read that the 



SHORT TAKES 


Mixed masala 

’’Everyone dreams of legs like Ursula’s, 
unpainted and encased in itchy black 
fish-nets." Despite Ursula’s legs (by the 
way, have you ever seen painted legs ?), 
Sarukkai Chabria is no Shobha Dc. 
Thank God. The writer tries her hand at 
alternative modes of stoiy-telling: 
melodrama, legends, science fiction, 
pulp, Puranic lore and psychological 
realism and manages to keep her head 
above water. 

Worth a read. If you have the patience for such a laboured 
effort 

The other Garden />> Pnva Sarukkai Chahna Published h\ Pupa <£ (V/ Price 
RsllO. 



Princely tales 

One of the greatest enigmas of pre- 
Partition India is the Hindu rule in the 
predominantly Muslim state of Jammu 
and Kashmir (J&K). Not enough serious 
thought has been given as to how this 
came to pass and with what results. 

By all accounts, Maharaja Hari Singh 
— the last ruler of J&K — was a man of 
strong views, yet remained a liberal 
throughout his life In the field of social 
reform, most notably in the areas of edu¬ 
cation, justice and constitutional development, he is virtually 
unsurpassed. 

September 23 happened to be the 100th birth anniversary 
of this ruler. The occasion was marked by the publication of a 
volume which is an attempt to study his life and times, from 
the point of his ascension to the throne to his final accession to 
the Union of India. 

Maharaja Had Singh (1895-1961): Birth Centenary Commemoration 

edited by M L Kapur Published by Har-Anand Publications Piue Rs 
295, 


Different strokes 

Penguin seems to be gripped by transla¬ 
tion fever. In its search for regional 
writers (Satyajit Ray and Rabindranath 
Tagore have already fallen prey to 
English re-workings), the publishers 
have now looked southward and come 
up with front-ranking Tamil writer Sun- 
dara Ramaswamy. 

Actually, Penguin’s efforts deserve a 
big shabaash for acquainting us with 
writers who would otherwise be inacces¬ 
sible to non-Tamilian speaking readers. 

And given the rate they’re going at, they might just end up 
with an award for best efforts at promoting national integra¬ 
tion and harmony. 

Talo Of A Tamartnd TrM by Sundam Ramaswamy. Published by Penguin Price. 
Rsl25 
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mafia leaders who were 
the cause of his agony 
,werc released because, 

’’Peace with a price seem¬ 
ed more attractive than 
peace without, and so the 
chief minister agreed". 

And finally, Sudama 
(of Two Brothers) is van¬ 
quished, dying the low, 
unlamented death ot a 
drug addict in a crowded, 
filthy locality. He had set 
out to educate himself, to 
be the first successful 
Harijan lad from his fami¬ 
ly to get a job in a big 
town. But his spirit was 
crushed by the clerk of 
the employment 

exchange "Do you think 
there aie no Harijans 
nowadays who can afford 
to pay for jobs’^" 

Truth IS stranger than 
fiction, especially in 
Uttar Pradesh. Of course 
not every one of its 160 
million inhabitants are 
helpless as Ram and 
Madhu. Kven here little 
battles arc won and little 
niches carved even in 
these short stories — the 
strike of barbers and sca- 
vangers (in Village 
Strike); and Suraiya's 
stand at the mafih (in 
Bevorui Purdah), Outsi¬ 
de the canvas of The 
Heart Of Inch a greater 
battles are being planned. 

Uttarakhand demands its 
own destiny. The back¬ 
wards and dalits are 
aggressively protecting 
their recently acquired 
political territory 

Muslims are determined 
to tilt the scales of politi¬ 
cal ascendancy. I'he 
upper castes have made a frantic bid for 
brainstorming back to power, having 
lost the battle of brawn. But Mark Tul 
Iy\ palate is confined to ordinary lives. 

I n contemporary UP, there is very little 
talk of its past glory. UP was after all 
the breeding ground tor gigantic heroes 
of the Independence struggle — the 
s and Gandhis and Pants and their 
was the canvas on which the 
let their aesthetic imagination 




As a journalist, he has always striven 
to separate fact from fiction. But The 
Heart Of India takes Mark Tully 
across the carefully drawn line of 
control into a world where he creates 
rather than reports 


soar—the Taj Mahal and the Agra Fort. 
It was the cradle of civilisation — Bud¬ 
dhist, Hindu and Islam. It has been the 
sea of learning — Benaras Hindu 
University and Aligarh Muslim Univer¬ 
sity. It was the inspiration for a 
new India. 

Mark Tally’s short stories are a grim 
pointer that all that means little. The 
heart is no longer young and healthy. 
And the doctors who tend to it are them¬ 
selves sick. UP has seen three elections 


QAUTAMPATOLE , 

since 1989 and once 
again it is without an elec¬ 
ted government. Even an 
elected government no 
longer claims to being by 
the people, of the people 
and for the people. 
People are no longer 
people — they are 
OBC’s, Ms (Muslims) or 
Hs 1 Hindus). The 
democratic dieam has tur¬ 
ned into a nightmare of 
acronyms. While rallies 
scream for justice, 
Chotu Ram, Madhu and 
Rani, Mohammad and 
Suraiya are driven away 
from aspiration and hope, 
to be confined to the 
pages of literature. 

Betlei there than in 
UP The holocausts did 
not shame us, the floods 
did not shake us; the mur¬ 
ders (and there are 10,000 
each year) did not wake 
us, the threat ot disease 
did not scare us. Just emp¬ 
ty words keep us m a twi¬ 
light /one of inaction. Per¬ 
haps Mark Tully will 
next "wnte a story on 
adventurous young men 
and women of UP with a 
dream, who will walk out 
of the pages of his next 
book to light a spark of 
imagination, a passion 
for change, a determina¬ 
tion to pump the adrenali¬ 
ne again, to make the 
heart beat stronger and 
louder. 

Meanwhile, The Heart 
Of India will remain an 
eminently readable col¬ 
lective of short stories. It 
is a useful companion to 
gIo.ssy travel books 
on the enchanting beauty 
of UP — the other side of the 
mirror. Indeed, if you want to know UP, 
Mark Tally’s book will take you a long 
way. • 


(Salman Khurshid is the Union minister of state for 
external affairs and Member of Parliament from 
Farrukhabad in Uttar Pradesh) 


Th# Heart Of India by Mark Tully. Published 
by Viking. PHce:Rs 300. 
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____ SHUBHRA GUPTA _ _ 

Acosmic joke 

Doordarshan's telecast of the solar eclipse was really quite funny 


It was a truly aweso¬ 
me experience, for all 
the wrong reasons. 
The drama in the skies 
paled compared to ihe 
tcimasha on earth, or 
rather, in a Doordar- 
shan studio, where there was an attempt 
to telecast the solar eclipse on the nation¬ 
al hookup. 

Poor Prt^f. Yash Pal 
c(^uld have been forgiven 
for feeling he was officiat¬ 
ing at a neighbourhood 
wedding, with the kind of 
directions he was forced 
to give the cameramen 
during the live telecast. 

”Arre zara camera 
udhar ghumoiye (Please 
turn the camera to that 
side). And, please tell us 
in your words the expe¬ 
rience" (this to .scientists 
at Neem Ka Thana in 
Rajasthan, who were too 
busy noting down their 
observations for them¬ 
selves). What we got at 
this point was a deafen¬ 
ing silence. 

The whole thing got so ludicrous that 
whatever little we did see of the spectacu¬ 
lar interplay of light and .shadow seemed 
to be purely inadvertent. There was 
quite clearly poor communication bet¬ 
ween Delhi and the two places in 
Rajasthan and UP which were in the 
total eclipse zone. Only when we reach¬ 
ed Diamond Harbour, near Calcutta, did 
the cameras behave perfectly: for the 
third time on that trajectory we saw the 
moon gobble up the sun. the spectral 
light which suffused the area, and the 
breathtaking ‘diamond ring' effect. This 
time, we saw it without any 
interruptions. 

Everywhere else, chaos reigned. 
Commercial breaks appeared at the 
most unfortunate times, including the 
moment when the eclipse was on the 
verge of becoming total. ("This is not 
the time for a break," moaned Yash Pal, 


"please get it out of the way".) 

There were lots of commentators tcx>, 
scientists from home and abroad, Door- 
darshaii reporters all excited by the pro¬ 
ceedings, and enlightened spectators 
There was also Jayani Narlikar on hand, 
who dutifully mumbled a few sentences, 
but they didn’t amount to much. 

What we did hear clearly from all 


There was such poor 
communication 
between Delhi and the 
eclipse centres that 
whatever little we got to 
see of the spectacular 
event seemed to be 
purely inadvertent 


three centres was this; The birds are fly¬ 
ing back to their nests. The shadow 
bands are ranging across the grounds! 
Ooh, look at that, it is beautiful, superb... ’ 
An overcome gent in Diamond Har¬ 
bour felt constrained to recite a few 
‘appropriate’ lines from ‘our great poet 


Tagore’. A youngish scientist who was 
all primed to speak (from the Allahabad 
site) was cut off in mid-sentcncc just as 
he was confessing to the nation what a 
hash he made of his experiment. The 
people who had the maximum fun were 
the spectators, armed with their ‘solar 

glas.ses’ and other eclipse-ga/ing 

paraphernalia. 

A pity, because this 
could have been a show 
to beat all shows. As it 
was, it turned out to be a 
Joke of cosmic 
proportions. 

On the national broad¬ 
caster’s cerebral channel, 
DD3, there has begun a 
timely scnal* A Matter Of 
Choice. Directed by San- 
Jay Kak, it focusses on 
the consumer and the 
choices he has in our libe¬ 
ralised limes, and pres¬ 
ents us with the facts 
behind the hype. 

Want to invest in teak 
and become a lakhpati? 
All those lovely ads 
which entice you to put 
your thousands in a sap¬ 
ling which will turn them into lakhs, 
were examined in Kak’s lead story last 
week, and we emerged from the pro¬ 
gramme greatly edified on teak, and its 
potential worth after a decade or two. 

It was an objective assessment, nicely 
anchored, even though the overall pre¬ 
sentation was marred a bit by its second 
story, on pre-schtx>l education, which 
seemed a trifle confused. 

And Shatrughan Sinha has surfaced 
on a Metro serial, Devata, something 
that Doordarshan has been promoting 
with great energy. As far as I could make 
out, it is another of those sagas about the 
filthy rich and the dirt-poor. 

Sinha plays the Good Guy straight up, 
and in last week’s episode, was facing 
up to Ashish Vidyarthi, the Bad Guy, in 
style: loud mannerisms, loud speech, 
and trademark scar. • 
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Payo f the underdog 

Suresh 'Mehta is the new Gujarat chief minister but can he unite the 
faction-ridden BJP in the state? 


The month-long bat¬ 
tle for the leadership 
of the Bharatiya Jana¬ 
ta Party (BJP) govern¬ 
ment in Gujarat ended 
on 21 October with 
Suresh Mehta being 
GUJARAT sworn in as the state’s 
15th CM. 

Mehta» 59, who pipped odds-on 
favourite and state BJP president Kashi- 
ram Rana to the post, could well be 
BJP’s man of the hour—a "neutral, non¬ 
committal and uncontroversial" person 
that the party high com¬ 
mand was looking for to 
lead the ^government in 
these troubled times. 

Even till midnight of 
20 October, the rival fac¬ 
tions of the state BJP — 
one headed by deposed 
chief minister Keshubhai 
Patel and the other by 
ShankersinhlVaghela — 
lobbied hard to push the 
, cases of their respective 
candidates for the top job. 

And throughout, 

Mehta was the underdog. 

Largely ignored by the 
media for his matter- 
of-fact approach, Mehta 
had often been dismissed 
as "weak, pliant and 
effete". He simply lacked 
the political charisma of 
Kashiram Rana, who was 
widely tipped to be the 
next CM. 

But finally, after leng¬ 
thy deliberations, senior 
BJP leader Atal Behari 
Vajpayee — who had 
been entrusted with the 
task of resolving the cri¬ 
sis — announced 
Mehta’s name and confes¬ 
sed, "Our party has been 
rid of an eclipse. It has 
been an unfortunate situa¬ 
tion, but we displayed 
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strength and resilience and came 
out stronger." 

But whether the party does actually 
manage to regain its original strength in 
Gujarat could now depend on how 
Mehta steers the ship. Suresh Mehta 
began his career as a first-class judicial 
magistrate, but later joined the BJP’s 
progenitor, the Jan Sangh. He was a 
state treasurer of the BJP and a member 
of the first parliamentary board as well 
as the national executive. 

Impressed with his performance, for¬ 
mer Gujarat chief minister Chimanhhai 


Patel made him the minister for industr¬ 
ies in the 1990 BJP-Janata Dal coalition 
government. His new job established his 
credibility as an honest and upnght admi¬ 
nistrator. When Keshubhai Patel became 
the chief minister^e retained Mehta as 
the industries minister besides allotting 
him the additional portfolios of finance 
and parliamentaiy affairs. 

Mehta, who was initially close to 
Vaghela, has drifted away from him in 
the past six months after he began acting 
asKeshubhai’s deputy during the CM’s 
illness. This must have weighed on Atal 
Behari Vajpayee’s mind 
while nominating Mehta 
for the top job. Also, 
what might have tilted 
the scales in Mehta’s 
favour, was the fact that 
he has served two conse¬ 
cutive terms as the 
industries minister and is 
expected to raise funds 
for the party in the elec¬ 
tion year. 

But, ironically, Vaghe¬ 
la — who masterminded 
the coup against Keshub¬ 
hai Patel and whose prote¬ 
ge Kashiram Rana lost 
out in the race for chief 
ministership — seems to 
be the one calling the 
shots today. At least two 
major policy decisions 
that have been taken by 
the BJP top brass are in 
keeping with his 
demands. First is the 
ouster of Keshubhai Patel 
and former Gujarat gene¬ 
ral secretary Narendra 
Modi. And second is the 
decision to retain Kashi¬ 
ram Rana as the Gujarat 
BJP chief. "The party pre¬ 
sident means more than 
the chief minister 
because the BJP gives 
greater priority to the par¬ 
ty than the government," 
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PLAYMG IT SAFE: senior BJP leader Atal Behari Vajpayee 


says a confident Vaghela. 

And although Vaghela insists that he 
will not inteifere in affairs pertaining to 
the running of the government, that 
seems highly unlikely. Already, he is 
having a large say in the vital matter of 
Cabinet formation. "The new ministers 
will be selected in such a way that no 
MLA or BJP supporter is antagonised," 

Vaghela announces. 

And the BJP national leadership, 
which can ill afford to antagonise Vaghe- 
la, has already asked Suresh Mehta to 
maintain a fair balance when he forms 
the ministry by inducting a substantial 
chunk from the Vaghela camp. 

Soon after being sworn in, Suresh 
Mehta said, "My first priority would be 
to continue projecting Gujarat as a 
model BJP-ruled state. I will create con¬ 
fidence among legislators by strengthen- CALLING THE SHOTS: Shankersinh 
ing the process of unity and speeding up Vaghela 
administrative work." 

And he certainly has his work cut out With Mehta’s appointment, the party 
for him. By his own admission, Mehta high command has made it clear that it 

does not belong either to the Keshubhai- wishes to play safe at a time when the 

Narendra Modi group or the Vaghela fac- BJP is under threat of cracking up in 

tion. This will put him under tremend- Gujarat. And while the cracks may have 

ous pressure. To start with, he is faced been papered over momentarily, the fis- 

with the daunting task of forming his sures in the state unit of the BJP run too 

Cabinet and appointing chairmen to the deep to be mended quickly. • 

statutory corporations and other bodies 

without antagonising either faction. KauMk3oM/Ahmmdatmd 



Landing in 
trouble 


CM Digvijay Singh draws 
flak as the state 
government seizes 
property belonging to 
political rivals 



Even though the Lok 
Sabha polls are still 
some months away, 
things are hotting up 
in Madhya Pradesh. 
That this state is extre- 
MADHYA mely crucial for the 

PRADESH Congress(I) goes wilh- 

out saying and chief 
minister Digvijay Singh seems determi¬ 
ned to quell all opposition in a bid to 
retain his hold. 

Now, a bitter tussle has broken out 
over a parliamentary seal between two 
neighbouring principalities — Ragho- 
garh, from where the CM hails, and Nar- 
singarh. In a surprise move, the Madhya 
Pradesh government has seized some 
property belonging to Bhanuprakash 
Singh, former Governor of Goa, and his 
son Rajwardhan Singh, a former Con¬ 
gress MLA, belonging to Narsingarh. 

Rajwardhan, president of the district 
Congress (Tiwari) of Rajgarh, is a politi¬ 
cal rival of Digvijay’s brother Lax- 
man Singh, an MP from Rajgarh. Also, 
the chief minister’s Assembly segment 
Chachoda is part of the Rajgarh parlia¬ 
mentary constituency. 

Rajwardhan intends to contest the for¬ 
thcoming election from Rajgarh. He has 
already held a few rallies and meetings 
and has been drawing impressive crow¬ 
ds as well. 

"Democratically, it is difficult to 
defeat us. So they have adopted unde¬ 
mocratic means," Rajwardhan told 
Sunday, Significantly, the district col¬ 
lector attached the disputed properly — 
worth about a crore—on 6 October, the 
day after Rajwardhan held a big rally. 
All this seems to lend credence to the 


belief that it is a political ploy on the part 
of the Digvijay camp to unsettle its rivals. 

The controversy over the property in 
question began with the execution of a 
will by the grandmother of Bhanupra¬ 
kash Singh • the Maharani of Narsingarh, 
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Shiv Kunwcrji, in February 1938. She 
possessed two immovable properties in 
Narsingarh — Shankar Sagar, worth 
about Rs 30 lakh of 60 bighas of cultiva¬ 
ble land with a farmhouse, and Sahitya 
Sadan, a huge building with land estima¬ 
ted at Rs 15 lakh. 

In her will, she had also mentioned 
that she would try and "get Dev Bhavan 
or some other building in Narsingarh, 
and if I get it in my lifetime, then I would 
like to give it to the Madhya Pradesh 
government foi a girls’ school or college 
or home for the teachers .. to be run by 
the state government. " Shankar Sagar 
was willed away to one Ratanji Dhaibai 
and Sahitya Sadan to one Kumari 
Ambuj. 

Shiv Kunwcrji, who was childless, 
adopted Vikramjii Singh who, in turn, 
adopted Bhanuprakash Singh. And the 
late Maharani’s will was never put into 


effect. As Bhanuprakash and his son Raj- 
wardhan were the only members of the 
Narsingarh royal family, they retained 
possession of all property belonging to 
Shiv Kiinwerji through the years. 

So, when Ratanji Dnaibhai’s family 
— her sons Kesharji and Govindji — 
came to know about the will, they ciaim- 
' cd their share, namely Shankar Sagar. 
They approached the tehsildar in Nar¬ 
singarh for this. But their case was rejec¬ 
ted. 1 he two brothers then appealed to a 
sub-divisional magistrate who asked the 
tehsildar to review the case. 

Apprehending that the case could 
take a dramatic twist, Bhanuprakash and 
Kajwardhan appealed to the dis¬ 
trict collector in September 1994, seek¬ 


ing to retain possession of Shankar 
Sagar. 

And now, one year later, district col¬ 
lector B.R. Naidu has arbitrarily decided 
the case against Bhanuprakash and Raj- 
wardhan. And though only the case of 
Shankar Sagar was being disputed, the 
district collector went on to attach Dev 
Bhavan and the vast land around it as 
well. Dev Bhavan was handed over to 
the tribal welfare department on 6 Octo¬ 
ber for running a hostel foi tribal 
students. 

"The collector, thus, violated the esta¬ 
blished law of the land and the legal pro¬ 
cedure," alleged Bhanuprakash. He has 
now decided to move the High Court 
against the order. 

The chief minister has drawn a lot of 
flak for the "pressure tactics" employed 
against Bhanuprakash and Rajwardhan. 
The Rajputs of Narsingarh held a meet¬ 


ing recently and passed a resolution con¬ 
demning Digvijay and Laxman Singh. 
The Thakurs, who comprise a vital sec¬ 
tion of the electorate in the constituency, 
have planned further demonstrations 
and rallies to protest the seizure by the 
slate government. 

Meanwhile, Rajwardhan insists that 
Digvijay and Laxman Singh have been 
sending emissaries to effect a compromi¬ 
se and hinting that they should leave the 
Rajgarh constituency. 

And with Bhanuprakash and Rajwar¬ 
dhan in no mood to budge, Digvijay 
Singh now has a fight on his hands. • 

DeBhdeep SaxBnm/Naningmth mnd 
Bhopal 



THE HOUSE OF CONTENTION: Dev Bhavan in Narsingarh . 


Rain of tenor 


Over a hundred lives are 
lost and property worth 
crores damaged as heavy 
showers lash the state 

Since mid-October, 
Andhra Pradesh has 
been lashed by incess¬ 
ant rainfall. Caused 
by a depression over 
the Bay of Bengal, this 
has taken a heavy toll 
on life and property in 
the state. One hundred 
and thirteen lives have been lost, crops 
spread over 6.07 lakh hectares devastat¬ 
ed and over one lakh iiou.ses destroyed. 

All low-lying areas in the stale, includ¬ 
ing large portions of Hyderabad, have 
been flooded. Seventeen people have 
died in the state capital which has receiv¬ 
ed a record 144 ems of rainfall. Normal 
life has been severely affected with 
municipal authorities being forced to 


The outsid er 

The Chakma refugees face 
deportation as the 
Mizoram andArunachal 
Pradesh governments get 
tough 

T hey are the nowhere people. The 
Buddhist Chakmas of Mizoram 
and Aiunachal Pradesh—who origi¬ 
nate from the Chittagong Hills Tract 
in Bangladesh — have fwever lived 
under d]» shadow of deportation. 
And now, the two nortii-eastm sla¬ 
tes of India have frnaily ordered tjte 
Chakmas to quit tile country. 

The Mlzonim government has 
even fixed 4 Decentixr as the deadUi- 
ne for file 'iofiltnactfs* to quit tiie 
state and dtawn up an elaborate plan 
to ejifect tiieir ouster. A special ta^ 
force emnprising magistrates. 
nistndve officers of the-^hxicTadd 
the police Is being put togethsr fiir 
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SEEKING UXh chief minister Chandrahabu Naidu 


run boat services and supply essential 
coinniodities to flood-hit areas 

With fields inundated, cities flooded, 
and highways throughout the stale 
waterlogged, questions are being raised 
about the effectiveness of all the projects 
undertaken over the last three decades to 
create drainage canals in the Krishna 
and Godavari basins with aid from the 
World Bank. 

Successive slate governments have 
spent crores of rupees trying to tackle 
the problem. But to no avail. 

And chief minister Chandrahabu 
Naidu is well aware of this. He has urged 
the Centre to declare the flood situation 
in the stale as a ‘national calamity' and 
sought monetary aid to not only tackle 
the present crisis, but to implement pro¬ 
grammes to safeguard against such situa¬ 
tions in future. 

"If all the rain water flows into the 
Krishna and Godavari rivers — an 
approximate seven lakh cusecs — it will 
be a deluge as \^e do not have the infra¬ 
structure to tackle that," admitted the 
chief minister. 

According to the slate government, 
total losses due to the rains will amount 


to Rs 5()S crorc. Naidu is also keen to 
have the 8,.S00 minor drainage units, 
which were badly damaged in the rams, 
repaired. This would require funds to 
the tune of Rs 1,200 crorc, according to 
estimates given by the rehabilitation and 
irrigation ministries. 

The floods have also proved a real 
dampener for the ruling Telugu Desam 
Parly's (TDP) elaborate plans to hit the 
road and enlist popular support 


Chandrahabu Naidu has had to postpone 
most of his party's public meetings in 
the coastal districts scheduled to begin 
from 17 October. This could be a crucial 
set back for Naidu with the issue 
of the change of leadership within the 
1'DP being debated in the slate High 
C'ouri and former chief minister N.T. 
Rama Rao desperate to hit the comeback 
trail. • 

O.S. RadhakriBhna/Hydwabad 


the purpose. 

In the first phase, Chaknias who 
do not figure on the updated electoral 
rolls will be made the targets for 
deportation* State home minister J* 
L^gsangzuala told Sunday, *'There 
will be no discrimination in the 
deportation process of the illegal 
occupants amcmg the Chakmas, 

An intensive campaign has been 
launched by the {mncipal Of^sition 


party, the Mizo National Front 
(MNF), and the powerful students’ 
outfit Mizo Zirlai Pawl (MZP), A 
24-hour bemdh demanding the ouster 
of the Chakmas from Mizoram was 
also observed by the MZP on 17 
October. 

All this has prompted the Congres- 
s(I)—which had earlier taken a soft 
stance towards the Chakmas — to 
change tack. 


Things in Arunachal Pradesh are 
no belter for the Chakmas. Chief 
ministerGegong Apang has set atwo- 
month deadline for ^e C^tie to 
begin deportation of the Chakmas, 
Apang and his Cabinet colleagues 
have even warned the All India Con¬ 
gress Committee (AICC) that they 
would quit the paity if the Centie 
chooses to go soft on this issue. 

Meanwhile, the Young Men's 
Buddhist Association, die Mizoram 
Young Buddhist Welfare Associa¬ 
tion and the Young Chakma Associa¬ 
tion have submitted a memorandum 
to Prime Minister P,V. Narasimha 
Rao. highlighting the need to carve 
out a Union territory comprising 
south Mizoram’s Chakma areas* 

The Centre, apprehaiding a I^si- ^ 
ble showdown between die locals 
and the Chakmas in Mizoram and. ’ 
Arunachal Pradesh, has r^ked both 
the governments to beef up security. 
With the state governments deter¬ 
mined to have their way, the Centre’s 
policy in the coming months could 
wdl decide d^ fam of die C^akinas 


OHM fVnillEi Chakma r^gees in the north-east 
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ARIES 


(2! March-20 April) 

S haring should be good 
fun as lone efforts are 
not nearly as profitable. 
There could be an argument 
going on around you: try to 
see what exactly is going on. 
The temptation to get 
involved can be strong, but 
wiser counsel may prevail. 

A friend of the opposite sex 
can help you out with work. 

TAURUS 


(21 Apnl-20 May) 

Y our concentration can be 
broken. Stick to your 
task if you are finalising a 
personal project and are 
hoping to make it pay. Social 
frivolities are not for you till 
you have completed what 
you are trying to do. Family 
ties can seem very strong. 
You may be thinking of 
someone long gone. 

GEMINI 


(2/ May-20 June) 

I t IS an excellent time for 
business expansion. 
Personal affairs may be less 
prosperous. A marriage 
situation appears to be 
getting out of hand if truth 
and honesty do not prevail. 
Be extra careful who you 
encourage. Tread gently on 
anyone who wants to run 
your life. Talk yourself out 
of any problem. 

CANCER 


(2/ June-20 July) 

S ocial involvement will 
suit you and outdoors is 
far more attractive than 
indoors. A professional 
adviser can save your face, 
time and money. The 
performance of a partner can 
leave much to be desired; but 
you won’t be too critical. 
You win some and lose some. 


LEO _ 


(2! Juh -20August) 

I nvolvement is 
unnecessary. Try to 
remain detached, yet have 
things under control. 
Children may have their 
flings within limits. 
Showing trust can act as a 
discipline that they readily 
appreciate. Some study 
should be continued and 
possibly completed if you 
apply yourself 


I LIBRA 


(2/ Septemher-20 October) 

I nterests may differ from 
those of your partner. You 
are better off leaving some 
ideas to develop. A lonely or 
a sick youngster may be 
looking for attention and this 
cannot be denied. Friends 
are far too enthusiastic for 
your liking about a project 
that you are sure will never 
get off the ground. 



VIRGO 


(2 / Auf;usr-20 September) 

A social affair gets you 
out of your shell and you 
can have an eventful time. 
Sporting involvement with 
others keep you active, but 
not too personally wrapped 
up. Someone shows lively 
interest in the social scene 
which could be a good 
chance to live it up. 


SCORPIO 


(21 October-20 November) 

R omance appears to be 
much more interesting 
in your life than before. 
Someone visiting your home 
may bring back happy 
memories. Be gentle to 
someone special and avoid 
those in your circle of friends 
who do not understand the 
soft side of your nature. 


I SAGITTARIUS 


(21 November-20 December) 

W eed out whatever you 
think is unneces.sary. 

• Start positively so that you 
have time to develop later 
on. A change may be 
disturbing at first but you 
will find that things will 
eventually begin to fall into 
place. Studies seem to be 
fulfilling. An examination 
can be passed with flying 
colours 

CAPRICORN 


(21 December-20 January) 

Y ou are in the right mood 
and situation to spread 
your wings. This could 
indeed mean you hit the trail 
once more or that you be 
content with a good book 
that can answer what you 
have to ask. Where things 
have to be done, it is best to 
do them yourself. 
Discussions help, but the 
actions must be precise. 

AQUARIUS 


(21 January-20 February) 
party of friends can 
F%make light work of any 
heavy load. See what you 
can do to outvote those who 
oppose your schemes. You 
may be off on a long trip 
yourself or seeing someone 
else off. Grab an educational 
opportunity to develop 
interest. Get an youngster 
interested in the affairs of the 
society. 

PISCES 


{21 February~20 March) 

S omething special takes 
off. It is time to make a 
decision about the future. 
Studies can be rewarded in a 
great way by the offer of an 
opening after an 
examination success. 
Overseas business deals 
should be settled. See that 
the top brass is involved. • 
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RANDOM NOTES 


MM* 

MKT Hfinniildtt Rao will do 
Hie sttblo of horses lie% 
been gifted by ttie Central 
Asira of 

Khazet^istwi. 

Khyi^^iyz horses are ften- 
008 ftir their stamina, spirit 
and their lega! b^ngJhey 
Imve been osm to ftght 
tnoonted battks since the 
days ofCbeaghlz Khan. 

At e recent function, die 
navd chief staff. Admiral 
Shekhawat, asked the PM, 
what he would do with the 
gift The PM just laughed, 
appamtiy ockled by vidons 
or himself astride a hc»se. 
dhoti flutleiing in the air, 
clutdhing on to the mane of 
one of the steeds. 

The vice chief of army 
chipgped in to say that the 
army nding club would be 
vay hai^y to lock after the 
hmws for die PM. Rao smil¬ 
ed and said: '*0f coune, you 
shall have tiiero." 

Ihat ted to much jmdla- 
tkm widutt atmy quarters. 
After mi. nho ne^s tidssites 
and jets whoi they can have 
thMOujllhied hoiaes to nde 
on dm polo field? 




tmi 



HEARD AT VIGYAN BH AVAN 

In my timo, If Cafitaln 
Manekshaw was described as 
‘gay’, it meant he laughed a lot 
and eigoyed himself. If Mnlor 
Narayanan was ‘queer’ It was 
because Instead of going 
hunting and fishing with the 
boys, he preferred to stay at 
home to road Milton’s ffsrsdfso 
Loft. And in my time, generals 
and officers were the only 
poopio who had ‘aides’. 

FIELDMARSHALSHFJ MANEKSHAW 
DELIVERING THE CARIAPPA MEMDRIAL 
LECTURE AT DELHI 


‘orange card’ — which 
would enable non-resident 
Indians to visit India without 
a visa or a pdice enquiry and 
also set up business and buy 
land without restrictions 
Ray acknowledged that dual- 
citiasenship may not be possi¬ 
ble but at least this request 
could be considered. 


Rao was cteariy irritated 
by the choioe of subject, 
^len It was his turn to 
speak, he reqionded queru¬ 
lously; "Ambassador Ray 
has suddenly mentioned this 
‘orange c^’ business. I 
don't know why he keeps 
haiT»ng on the ‘orai^ qud’. 
Maybe, helikes the emour..." 


CHECK-LIST 


Gujarat e0er the crisis: who st&^ 
where in the BJP 

m K sBiatilr o m Hand; The president of tlw state unitis 
waitiflg te gd tm own baiA on tin BJP. Ram te from fite 
baiteinm dasaes. A siraaM numter of 
fram the iMckwaid ctassas, and th^ tmd te kiurn ^ 

Wi 




•I iimmBh IMdilK The formw 


TfHnri]*T-I>I7iHiTg 1111 ^! 1U*T-1tTITi!T»111-r'T*. Ii!iiluL 




aapning someone or othtf. 


hhhholdon 

rwffhtMit 


■ ih i Blni i a l nh Vp i h c ii te stem far tee roomeBt. 
Bmtt hon^a matm dim iMkm Vkgnte ta^ 
mm amte--dm is tm maim te wMoh 


[WTIi 


! 111 i 11,! r t i i 11 i j 




Ray looked suitably aira- 
shed by this put-down. 
There was no more talk of 
die‘orange card* 


intwlMi’s I 
INQrllIgtiMllill 

■ Ihe Waldoif Avtona. 

where Prime Minister 
NiruiiiriUi Rao stayed in 
New York when he visited 
the city lecWitiy to attend the 
50ifa anniveTst^ of the UN, 
is an expensive hotel. It was 
the hotel wbera several digni¬ 
taries induding the US Presi 
diNit. Bill Clinton, were hous¬ 
ed when they were in New 
York. 

The Indian embassy in die 
US had booked (tight rooms 



^ .^'4 kk . ' 


waiiwf APtaria It wM 

ad tee Astoria ftar the PM’s 
peraomti fwny — conqiris- 
iqg his eldest daughter and 
her ritlldteo', his daughter 




4ai#ter who lives in CaU- 
fhnw and had fbwn down 
teNew Ytek frith her cltiidf- 
dP |» nteet Rao; and sundry 
ijfleir. selMives and their 
iTIlRm nmms Were 
% tsddldori to the 




iAiMM^ tee Indian 
tehmaiy idh foot the bill as 
' teem memi irara n^^ 
tiwPM'spinotedguests. • 
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Mailofl«tt«rB 

■ Although Prime Mini* 
ster Narasimha Rao 
and foreign minister Pranab 
Mukherjee were together m 
New York, for some reason 
they went their separate 
ways halfway through the 
visit, and Mukherjee return¬ 
ed to India via Germany 
The ostensible reason was 
that he wanted to meet Ger¬ 
man authorities and per¬ 
suade them to return letters 
written by Subhash Chandra 
Bose to his German wife 
Emily Schenki 
Even the Forward Bloc, 



piMM ovt to AmiMtart 

die party which considers 
Itself the heir to Bose’s politi¬ 
cal philoso{diy, was some¬ 
what tatoi abadc at this 
alacrity shown by Mukbeu- 
jee. Tm Net^i letters m not 
at the top of any pditical par¬ 
ty’s agaidei. So when Mtdc- 
heijee said that he wanted 
dwm returned to India In 
time for Bose’sbirth centena¬ 
ry, tile party said there was 
iMly no hurry. The letters 
awN be retrieval for his 
i2SoeotfMary as well. 

So Wby did Mukherjee go 
to OenntMty? Apparently, he 
Itifk New York before the 
11^ Brown Amendment 
iwgs pftued by the Congress, 
iMKtiitltte wanted to escape 
1|0 B was 

liMiBMitg.eiutN^ 




HEARD AT THE JAIN COMMISSION 

Q: Why io Chandra Swami the 
greatest aymbol of Indian 
sacularlam? 

A: What else would you call a 
Hindu ‘godman’ who has close 
links with a Muslim gangster like 
Dawood Ibrahim? 

TWO ADVOCATES IN CONVERSATION 


Afierltaiyaiia, 
what? 

■ Former urban deve- 
hmment minister Shei¬ 
la KiUit has been taken for a 
ride. 

When she was asked to 
quit, it was widely publicis- 
cd that she would be made a 
Govemm, probably of 
Haryana. This was after she 
herself had requested the PM 
tiie Haryana 
governorship. 

But now. after tiie decline 


my Haul! tlm watt 

and fall of Kanshi Ram and 
the BSP, the government is 
not inclined to move the pres- 


CHECK-LIST 


Arm to Pakistan: the new suppliers 

■ Tha Unitad Blalas: After the Pres$ler 
Amendment was amended by the US Congress and the 
supply lines to Pdcistan cleared, the US armaments 
Industry has nHuon to cheer—• Pakistan will now keep 
them In business. Amertea wHt provide US$368 million 
package of arms, inducUng fighter (fianes, missiles, etc., to 
hikidan. A major brealdbrciuiiNt for Pdt lobbytsis, who'va 
been presdng for amending the Pressler Amendment for 
years. 


■ IVw iaa t Whfie imfian Prime Mlnistar Namsimtia Rao 
was listening to Ml Berwrd ^sembly debates In New 
York, Benazir Bhutto was shopping for arms in Paris. 



up for the H6 ttoaftlhst the US (fidnl provnetb* ' 
PaMstan 1$ also loddtig atths offers of sobmarinss. 


■ ChbMK Pakistan is making use of die cold reiatkms 
between the US and China to play one against the other. 
China and Pakhtan are jointly devdopmBmuW>-iotoflgttt^ 
jets which will be ready in a year. ' 


old Mirages to Paldalan have nmheeatiaggbd bytit 
countty.thmiohtlte PaMdmMrf^ 


eni Haryana Governor, 
Mahavir Prasad (a Schedul¬ 
ed Caste) from Haryana. So, 
a search is on for another 
state where Kaul can be 
moved 

She’s beat badly triqiped. 
If she refuses the governor¬ 
ship she is now offered, she 
will have nothing in her hand 
except her LcHc Sabha seat 
The hunt for a post for her is 


QmKtor bender 

■ The Congress (Tiwa- 
n), which was wailing 
for a directive from the Elec¬ 
tion Commission on the 
issue ol It', symbol, has at 
last been allotted one 
Tiwari was hoping it 
would be granted the ‘hand’ 
symbol as it had claimed to 
be the real Congress Failing 
that, they were also claiming 
the ‘cow and calf. 

But the Election Commis¬ 
sion has instead allotted 
tliem the ‘boy-giri’ symbol 
leading to much ribaldry. 
When the commission 

said diey were calling 

___ 1 


ladki\ the Tiwan group 
pleaded with them to call it 



tigklHMirbuMliMlMiifo 

«B 

ktSMsi. 

Mlystified, tite oeiMnis* 
Sion uitty? 'Ilicnuie 
we want tto bey «nd to 
Stand for Ralptiend'I%ati« 
ka," gefutiiti' secietaiy* 



























antilly Singulus Scotts Dale 

M of the 600 exotic suitings created this season. 


The looks of a winner 
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ILETTERS 



Pakistan’s 

pretence 


T hat Pakistan has long 
been involved in promo¬ 
ting terrorism in India is a 
fact known to everyone in 
both India and Pakistan {The 
terrornetwork, 5— 11 
Octobci), 

Reports keep appearing 
from time to time about how 


Pak-trained youths have 
been nabbed from sensitive 
areas by our security forces. 
Pakistan, of course, con¬ 
sistently denies any involve¬ 
ment at the official level, but 
nobody would be foolish 
enough to believe that 
The arrogant tone of Riaz 
Khokhar’s interview only 
heightens our belief that 
Pakistan has all along been 
actively involved in 
Sfireading mayhem across 
our country, losing no 
opportunity to create a crisis 
and destabilise India. 


1 think the lime has come 
for some serious reckoning. 
How can we let a country, 
which the world knows is 
hostile to us, continue to be a 
thorn in our side? The Bom¬ 
bay blasts should have ser¬ 
ved as lesson enough— or 
do we need more tragedies to 
shake us up sufficiently? I 
believe, and I am sure many 
will agree with me, that we 
should sever all diplomatic 
ties with Pakistan. If it insists 
on being our enemy, it 
should not pretend to be our 
friend. 

Rajesh Sharma, Kanpur (Uttar 
Pradesh) 

■ The cover story on the ter¬ 
ror network in India made 
very interesting reading. 
There is more to the subject 
than actually meets the eye, 
but one thing is for sure: 
unless the Indian security 
agencies, RAW, IB and the 


CBI, get their act together, 
the dreaded LSI will penetra¬ 
te important govenimcnt and 
non-government organisa¬ 
tions and make India a verita¬ 
ble crisis spot. 

In the post Cold War 
years, covert intervention 
has assumed a new dimen¬ 
sion. And everywhere in the 
world, it is the security agen¬ 
cies that seem to be engaged 
m doing the dirty job. In fact, 
the security agencies are no 
longer limited to collecting 
and disseminating informa¬ 
tion lor its parent country. 


Nowadays, the spy network 
is more involved in unlea¬ 
shing teiTor and destabili¬ 
sing other nations. 

And in India, it is the 
Pakistani ISI that seems to 
be doing the job. Punjab, 
Kashmir, Assam, ISRO, 
etc., arc the only few identi¬ 
fied areas of their operation, 
fhere could be many more. 

It’s obvious why Pakistan 
is involved in such activities: 
the compulsions of interna¬ 
tional relations, where "there 
are no permanent friends and 
no permanent enemies ’ 
Anupam Vyas, Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 


Save the Metro 


Y our article on the deterio- 
rating conditions of the 
Metro and the authority’s 
apathetic attitude towards it 
rendered sad reading (Panic 
station, 22 — 28 October). 

In the past, I had occasion 
to live in Calcutta for two 
years at a stretch, in connec¬ 
tion with my work. I remem¬ 
ber rarely using my car for 
transport, as the Metro provi¬ 
ded a cheap and luxurious 
alternative means of getting 
from one place to another. I 
now recollect the thoroughly 
enjoyable rides I had had 
with nostalgia. The trains 
used to be spotlessly clean 
and travelling used to be a 

thing to look forward to. 

It pained me to read that 
the way the Metro has been 
functioning of late has attrac¬ 
ted not praise but flak. The 
standard of maintenance has 
taken a downward plunge, 
the callous attitude of Metro 
workers has .served to aliena¬ 
te commuters and the careles¬ 
sness of the government has 
ensured that the problems, 
instead of getting sorted out, 
keep piling up. Who the vil¬ 
lain of the piece is should be 
ascertained without delay 
and suitably punished. 

It is upto Calcuttans to pre¬ 
serve their showpiece. I hope 
they will take adequate 



A PaMralned militant under arrest: the work of the ISI 



Calcutta’s famous Metro: falll 

action in this regard. 

U,S. Iyer, Bangalore 

(Karnataka) 

\ 


Iron Lady 


E verybody is taking a turn 
at Jayalalitha-bashing 
these days (Target 
Jayalalitha, 13 — 21 Octo¬ 
ber). Nobody, however, 
appreciates the fact that she 
is a fearless ruler. In Gujarat, 
though the BJP won a two- 
thirds majority, they still fea¬ 
red that they would lose the 
government as there were no 
able rulers. It was amazing 
how Jayalalitha dominated 
all other politicians, officers 
and industrialists of her 
state. Even Governor Chen- 



Jayalalltha: tho Mggar, 
tho bottor 


na Reddy failed to check her 
power. 

/. Prakashr Hew Delhi 
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standards 


Two’s an even 
number 

I disagree with many of the 
views expressed by Vir 


Sanghvi in his column titled 
Negotiations and not 
elections (15 — 21 October). 

However, I do agree with 
him that the democratic pro¬ 
cess IS not about ensuring vic¬ 
tory by buying MLAs, rather 
It is about winning votes. An 
important aspect has been 
missed by the author, though 
— namely the lack of a two- 
party system in .he so-called 
democracy of India. 

In Tamil Nadu, for , 
example, there exist at 
least six major parties 
contesting elections. 

When an election 
takes place, the party 
which wins the popu¬ 
lar mandate actually 
manages to gamer 
only around 25 per 
cent of the total votes 
polled. This means, in 
effect, that only 25 per 
cent of the people 
want this government 
in power, the balance 
of the votes being spilt 
among the other 
parties. 

I do not think this is 
the way a democracy 
should function. For 
this system to 


have some meaning, there 
should be a contest between 
two majority parties — in 
short, it is a bi-party system 
that India needs. 

Y.G. Raajendraa, Madras 
(Tamil Nadu) 

■ Our’s could have been, in 
many ways, the greatest 
democracy in ihe world 
Sadly, however, we have fai¬ 
led in all areas of human 
development. 

In all the years since Inde¬ 
pendence, we failed in 
building up a solid infrastruc¬ 
ture in the fields of educa¬ 
tion, industi 7 , commerce, 
health care and transport, to 
name a few. The list could be 
endless if one chose to go on. 
Wc have fared miserably in 
all government-run sectors 
—be it at the state or the cen¬ 
tral levels — and I don’t 
think any political party can 
afford to feel smug or point 
an accusing finger at the 
others — they have all failed 
the test and the pcviple. 

1 am reminded of the Bibli¬ 
cal saying, "Righteousness 
exalts a nation but sin is a 
reproach to any people." 
(Proverb/4:34.) Common 
people like me are fed up 
with corruption at all levels 
of the Indian democratic sys¬ 
tem. It seems no mere moilal 
is capable of delivering us 


from our woes. Is prayer the 
only course left to us? 

John Samual, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 

Peter Pan Anand 

Y our article on one of the 
living legends of Indian 
cinema, the evergreen Dev 
Anand, was enthralling 
(Never-ending story, 24 — 
30 September). Dev Anand, 
who made his debut with 
Hum Ek Main way back in 
1946, is unquestionably a 
gifted acloi as well as a talen¬ 
ted director. He has spent 50 
years of his life under the 
scorching archghts and is 



Dev Anand: a phenomenon 
In Hindi filmdom 


It’s all in the gama 




■ 1 congratulate Sunday for bringing out an in- 
depth report on the rising star of Indian tennis, 
Leander Paes (Romancing the racquet, 15— 

Leander Paes is truly the leader who has set 
the pace for good things to come in Indian ten¬ 
nis. His win over Goran has put India right 
back in the elite group of the world game. 

Ih spite of the uncompromising hard woric 
and patriotism that this man displays on the 
courts, it is sad to learn diat Leander simply can’t afford to have a 
coach or, for that matter, a companion udtile he is on the circuit, nor 
can he a^ord the luxury of a full-time coach. 

1 sincerely feel diat the government and other sports bodies must 
offnr monetary help to this great player who is at.^ thieshhold of 
dialing to future of not only Indian tennis but btdian sports as a 
whole, -' . 

NI$Mt8huU^B<tkm>0Umr) 


>H HIT! 


Still going slrong. 

Such films ay Haa:i, Ta.xi 
Driver, Kalu Ha:aar, 
Miinimji, Hum Dono. Tere 
Ciluir Ke Samne, Jewel 
Thief, Des Paules and scores 
of others testify to his acting 
prowess. Kudos to him and 
his film production company 
Navketan for iniioducing a 
number of directors and 
heroines to the industry. Ills 
work will always be appreci¬ 
ated by true loveis ol Ilmdi 
cinema, 

Here's wishing this unpa¬ 
ralleled phenomenon well 
and his forthcoming film 
(Janf^ster i\\\ success May 
he always be rcmcmbeicvl as 
the man with the face wiiich 
SCI a million hearts allutter 
Roy George, Kundara (Kerala) 

The wrong track 

I t scLMiied only logical that 
Prime Minister Narasimha 
Rao should ask his i ail way 
niimstci JafferSharief to 
step down from his post and 
work for the party, after the 
recent spate of tram acci¬ 
dents (,//gVfov, 22 — 28 
October). 

The graceful thing for ,laf- 
fer Sharief to have done was 
to step down of his own 
accord, but he refused 

to comply, playing the 
minority card to his 
advantage. He even 
threatened that if he 
was f orced to step 
down, Muslims 
would not vote for the 
Congress. So I was 
glad to learn that he 
had been divested of 
the railway minister’s 
portfolio. 

Suresh Kalmadi is a 
staunch supporter of 
Narasimha Rao. He is 
young and intelligent. 
It is he who should be 
appointed railway 
minister. 


V.K. Dayaldas, Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 
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LETTERS 


Stop this 
slander 


K homeini of Iran passed a 
fatwa on Salman Rush¬ 
die for daring to make 
remarks critical of Islam. 
And now, four Azerbaijani 
journalists face trial for 
publishing jokes and cart¬ 
oons on their President, 
Gidar Aliev. But in India, 
even if political leaders like 
Kanshi Ram and Mayavati 
slander Mahatma Gandhi, 
the father of the nation. and 



Mahatma Gandhi: should 
his momory bo Insultod? 

Lord Ram himself, they arc 
simply excused {Hitting 
where it hurts, 1 — 7 
October). 

Is it not high time that the 
Constitution of India be ^ 
amended and the denigration 
of national leaders who sacri¬ 
ficed their lives for the libera¬ 
tion of India from foreign 
domination be declared an 
unforgivable offence against 
the nation? 1 wonder whe¬ 
ther diatribes of the kind our 
leader-bashcrs are indulging 
in would be allowed against 
Lincoln in the USA or Jin- 
nah in Pakistan? 

Does not toleration of this 
kind of Slander campaign 
amount to our moral impo¬ 
tence and inexcusable passi¬ 
vity for which we are infa¬ 
mously known? 

S.M. Komp0Ua, Kaklnada 
(Andhra Ptadaah) 



A still from Hum Auipku Main Koun.J: traditional values 


One big, happy 
family 

I agree with your correspon 
dent that the film Hum 
Aapke Hain Koun..! deser¬ 
ves to be a subject for resear¬ 
ch by any scholar with an 
interest in films {Superhit 
muquabla, 15 — 21 
October). 

The movie is truly a silver 
lining in the Bollywood 
cloud of masala films which 
reek of crime, revenge, 
blood and gore and, of cour¬ 
se, sex and vulgarity. A film 
divorced from all 
"adrenaline-pumping 
sequences" is truly a refre¬ 


shing change. 

The story of HAHK..! does 
not have an intricate plot— 
It is simply about two wed¬ 
dings and a funeral, but in 
spite of this it is now nearing 
its diamond jubilee. 

The film is about an ideal 
extended family where the 
bond between the members 
is so strong that they would 
go to any lengths f to keep 
the family together. This 
kind of relationship has to be 
based on a firm foundation 
of love, strong family values 
and proper knowledge of 
one’s own culture and tradi¬ 
tion. Unfortunately, these 
are totally lacking in today’s 
nuclear families. If we could 
bring back that sense of toge- 


SEPARATED AT BIRTH? 



N.K.P.Salv» 

Union power minister 


lirRMiaRM 

tanner (M of AndtaePnM 


ContrlbutadbyQ M. SuMm Rao, Hydarabad 


themess, the Indian family 
set-up would be envied as it 
2 riways was in the past by the 
Western countries. 

Zahid H Javellf Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 


Why blame the 
army? 


T he views of K.P.S Gill 
published in your magazi¬ 
ne prove conclusively that 
he is neither an ‘officer’ nor 
a ‘gentleman’ {An officer 
and a gentleman, 1 —7 
October). 

If Gill failed in safeguar¬ 
ding the rights and liberties 
of the peopk' of Punjab, he 
has no righi to pass on the 
b|ame to the army, because 
internal security has always 
been the sole concern of the 
police. With no military 
experience to his credit. Gill 
really should not be commen¬ 
ting on the workings of the 
army. 

I doubt if anyone will be- 
able to digest the view 
expressed by Gill that 
jawans were reluctant to 
move out of their barracks. If 
that was the case, how is it 
that after the army came to 
Punjab, terronsm was 
brought under control? 

Of course, I am thankful 
to the policemen who laid 
down their lives for the sake 
of the people of Punjab, 
though 1 don’t see how that. 
ju.stifies Gill’s condemna¬ 
tion of army jawans, a large 
number of who also sacrifi¬ 
ced their lives in the struggle 
to restore peace. 

Gill did get a lucky break 
while he remained in charge 
of the Punjab Police and 
even escaped attempts on his 
life, but now his past seems 
to be catching up with him. 
‘Gentleman Gill’ is in the 
dock for violating a lady’s 
modesty, and is in a frenzy to 
create controversies that will 
divert public attention. 
Gumam Singh, Jallandhar 
(Punjab) 
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MILESTONES 


SIGHTg^ SOUND 



R K LAXMAN/THE TIMES OF INDIA 


■ Compared to Narasimha Rao, even Kanshi Ram, Mayawati and the RSS brood are more 
reverential to the father of the nation 

K K TFWARY former Union mimsier whiU cnluiMitfitht alhgid distorted of Mahatma Cjandhi in 
Prime Mmistei Rao s fonhc oming novel 

■ The BJP does one national duty It provides amusement m Indian politics 

VlTHAL GADGIL Congrew part\ \poke\man tuii(ulmg th( BJP for its projection ofAtal Behan 
Vajpayee as the BJP ^ c andidate for Prime Ministi r shir 

■ We want elections in the state where people will exercise theh franchise freely and the gun will 
not play a role 

FAROOQ Abdullah National Conftrintt liadtr on holding eleition\ in Jammu and Kashmu 

■ I do not attack but certainly retaliate when it becomes a must 

MULAYAM Singh YADAV Samajwadi Party leadei when both the party ^ MLA \ in the Bihar 
Assembly joined the Janata Dal 


■ There is no doubt about u'ho is in 
authority in Maharashtra. After all, a 
father will be a father and a child will be a 
child. 

BaI THACKIRAY Shiv Strut supremo strr ssing the 
potnt that even tfutugh he svas not thi i huf minuter of Maharashtra 
he was the t huf dn tding authonts there 


■ For every ten who desert the party, there are ten thousand others to promptiy join the BSP 
Kanshi Ram, BSPsupremo retteratmg that the party is a fom toreekon ssithmspiteofdissidence 

■ I wouldn’t call slashing my wnst an attempt at suicide I know just how much to cut, so that I 
won’t die 

F A R A H, film star 



AWARMDtLateBeant 
Singh, fcmnerPuRiab 
chief minister, wiA the 
10th Indira Oandhi 
National Integratum 
Award, posthumously 
NatwarThakkar, noti^ 
Gandhian social woiker, 
has also been honouted 
with the same award 

AMKMirraD) Sheila 
Kaul, former Union 
minister, as the Governor 
of Himachal Pradesh. 

She replaces Sinflidcar 
Rffi>Naik Ragbunalh 
Reddy. Governor of 
West Bengal, has been 
given another term in the 
state 

tlQNBOl Indian 
cricketer Sachin 
Tendulkar, a 
multi-million dollar deal 
with World Tel, makiiig 



himthewotld’s 
highest-earning cricketer. 


raueiTATIDtBiju 

Patnaik, senior politician 
and formmr Orissa diief 
numster, by die cttizenB 
committee, in 
Bhubaneswar, on 3 
November. 

mgOiMaulana 
SadmdcHn Ansan, 
vceeian freedom fighter 
andRrnner 
vice-presutont of the 
Madhya Pradesh 
Congress committee, on 
Novembre, in Bht^. 
He was 85. 
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KISSINGER 

VISIT 


Narasimha Rao, Pranab Mukherjee and 
revelations about 1971 


^ There has been a 

great deal of specu¬ 
lation over Dr 
Henry Kissinger’s 
recent visit to 
India. The newspa¬ 
pers have guessed 
that as the good 
doctor is here as a 
personal guest of 
Narasimha Rao’s, perhaps some high- 
level negotiations arc in progress. 

Moreover, foreign minister Pranab Muk- 
hcrjec has also been transformed — in 
the pages of the press at least — into "a 
close friend of Kissinger’s". This has led 
to more feverish speculation about the 
lormer US secretary of state’s role as a 
possible lobbyist for India in 

Washington. 

Nearly all ot the speculation consists 
of ill-informed nonsense. The facts are 
as tollows. Kissinger was here a few 
months ago to deliver a lecture. He met 
Narasimlia Rao and they had a brief chat 
which was cut short because of the 
Prime Minister’s other engagements. 

Well, thankyou very much for your 
time," said Kissinger. 

"Oh no, not at all," said Rao 
courteously, "you must come back 16 
India so we can talk at greater length.!’ 

Kissinger went back to the Slates and 
promptly wrote to the Prime Minister 
saying how much he had enjoyed their 
encounter and thanking him for his invi¬ 
tation to return to India. What dates 
would suit Rao? 

Now, Narasimha Rao is inscrutable at 
the best of times but the foreign ministry 
believes that he had never intended a 
courteous remark of the nature of "you 



must come back" to be interpreted as a 
personal invitation. Eitherway, the 
government had two options. It could 
either explain lo Kissinger that he had 
misunderstood. Or it could, out of sheer 
embarrassment, invite him to India. 

But of course, the great tiling about 
Narasimha Rao is that he always finds a 
third option. India would not be crass 
enough to tell Kissinger that there was 
no invitation but equally, he would not I 


come here as a personal guest of the 
Prime Minister’s. Instead, Jasjit Singh’s 
Institute for Defence Studies and Ana¬ 
lysis would issue the invitation. So, 
India would be couiteous but the many 
corporate clients of Kissinger Associa¬ 
tes would not get the wrong impression 
— that the good doctor was so highly 
regarded in India that Narasimha Rao 
himself had personally invited him. 

Enter, at this stage, the media acolytes 
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of the foreign minister who had no con¬ 
ception of the nuahces of what had gone 
on. Noting that Kissinger was arriving 
in New Delhi, they sought to associate 
their man with the visit. Hence the 
ludicrous stories about the deep perso¬ 
nal friendship between the two men and 
wholly idiotic suggestion that Henry the 
K would be hired as India’s lobbyist in 
Washington. 

The Mukherjee camp was even more 
distressed when Kissinger made a point 
of declaring to all and sundry that there 
was no question of his representing 
India. Kissinger Associates never lob¬ 
bied for foreign governments; he had 
not been asked to play this role on behalf 
of New Delhi and even if he was, he 
would have to decline. 

The incident is of no long-term con¬ 
sequence but it is interesting because it 
tells us something about the different 
sityles of Pranab Mukherjee and Nara- 
simha Rao. Both are very clever men but 
Rao is, clefirly, the subtler of the two. 

S hould New Delhi have been serious 
about appointing Kissinger as its 
lobbyist and should he have accepted, 
then there would almost certainly have 
been a huge political ^torm. 

Indians still haven’t forgotten the 
1971 period when Kissinger and Presi¬ 
dent Richard Nixon turned their backs on 
the holocaust in East Pakistan, ignored 
the recommendations of their own 
ambassador and backed the whiskey- 


sodden regime of General Yahya Khan. 
The phrase ’tilt towards Pakistan’ wa.s 
not an Indian perceotion; it was Kis¬ 
singer’s own, as he cheerfully admitted 
during his visit to New Delhi. 

An astute diplomat like Kissinger 
knows that his desire lo seem ‘in’ with 
the Indian government runs counter to 
his own record on Indo-Pak relations; to 
say nothing of his still ongoing romance 
with Beijing. 

So this time, he offered explanations 
for the ‘tilt’. In essence, he had two 
points to miike, one of which reHecied 
badly on America, and the other reflec¬ 
ted badly on us. 

He said that Washington needed Isla¬ 
mabad to open a door lo China; that rela¬ 
tions with Peking (as it then was) were at 
a delicate stage in December 1971; and 
that if Nixon and he had turned their 



ii^rer iiita^ iieoiirteous 
reouirk tobeUtterpretedasa 
penonalMtatioii by Kissinger, 
j^vheii he expressed his desire 
tovisitt^agi^ Rao adrokly 
got Singh’s Institute for 
Studies and Analysis 



backs on Pakistan, the Chinese might 
have regarded them as insincere and 
untrustworthy. So, in effect, it was okay 
to look the other way while people were 
butchered in the streets of Dhaka. 

The second explanation was slightly 
more complex. He argued that by the 
end of 1971, it was staggeringly obvious 
to anyone who cared to look that Paki¬ 
stan could not survive intact. 
Bangladesh had to be given freedom or 
at least, a substantial measure of 
autonomy. 

Washington recognised, this and 


believed that Islnmabad would come 
around to this view as well. Thus, the US 
would have presided over the creation of 
an independent or quasi-indcpendent 
Bangladesh in 1972. 

Mrs Gandhi realised that this was on 
the cards and worried that Washington 
would be the gcxlfather of the new 
Bangladesh. So, she took pre-emptive 
action and invaded East Pakistan before 
it could happen. 

According to Kissinger, the invasion 
was based not so much on the hunianita- 
nan factors that we trumpeted at the 
lime, but also on considerations of 
realpolilik. 

That leaves the obvious question. 
Why then, did Washington need to tilt 
so blatantly towards Islamabad even 
when it wasclcar that the liberation of 
Bangladesh was imminent and 
inevitable'^ 

Kissinger’s defence is the old chest¬ 
nut about how the US was sure that India 
would not rest after Dhaka had fallen; 
how an invasion of PoK was being 
mounted; and how the survival of West 
Pakistan was in danger. 

The only evidence for this assertion 
was a CIA report. According to Thomas 
Powers’ biography of CIA director 
Richard Helms (The Man Who Kept The 
Secrets), the agency had a high-level 
mole in the Indian govcmnienl who sup¬ 
plied the infonnation. This claim was 
repealed later by Seymour Hensh who 
asserted that Morarji Desai was the 
agent in question. 

1 asked Kissinger about the mole and 
he was vehement that Hersh had got it 
wrong: Desai was completely innocent. 
Moreover, Nixon and he had a deal with 
Helms: if the CIA recruited a minister in 
a foreign government, then the White 
House would be kept informed. 

But was there an agent? And did 
Helms tell them who it was? Kissinger 
suggested that yes, there was a CIA 
mole in the government. But no, Helms 
did not disclose his name. According lo 
Kissinger this means that the spy was 
not a politician because otherwise the 
CIA was obliged to reveal his identity. 
The chances are that it was a bureaucrat. 

But a bureaucrat whose word was 
taken seriously enough to influence US 
foreign policy? Whose information was 
regarded as that reliable? Obviously, it 
had to be somebody at secretary-level. 

But who? Now when Kissinger has 
confirmed that the spy existed, perhaps 
historians of that period should try and 
identify him. • 
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THE SOUTH BLOCK 


INDER MALHOTRA 


Clash of the titans 


S.S. Ray, India's ambassador to US, embarrasses the foreign minister 


prohibition 
they used to say 
that it drove you to 
crying in your beer 
but denied you the 
beer to cry in. 
wSince there is no 
longer any shorta¬ 
ge of this cheering beverage, let those 
who bother about this country and its 
supreme interests shed in it all the tears 
they have. The ugly spat, in full view of 
the world, between our man in Washing¬ 
ton. Siddhartha Shankar Ray, 
and the foreign minister, 

Pranab Mukherjee, is yet 
another painful reminder 
of the awful mess in 
\^'hich the conduct of this 
country's foieign policy 

Nothing could have |||||H . 

been more ironic than the ' 

issue over which the two ^ 

indulged in a slanging T 

match. It was the effronte- \ \ 

ry of the US, in violation V:' 
ofitsownPresslerlaw, to 
resume arms supply to 
Pakistan. The entire coun- ' ' ““ 

try was outraged, especia- 
lly because the final 1110 

approval of the US Con- 6St& 

gress for the package of itHmr 

sophisticated weaponry UwlOrj 

for Pakistan came at a COUIltl 

time when the Prime P 

Minister was on Aineri- wTB 

can soil. 

However, instead of America being 
on the receiving end, the two pillars of 
Indian foreign policy establishment 
chose to clash with each other, as if the 
issue was not between this country and 
the United States, but between Mukher¬ 
jee and Ray — both stalwarts of the 
West Bengal Congress whose feelings 
about each other have always been 
mixed. Had the Americans planned to 
divert attention from the gratuitous dam¬ 
age they have done to India they could 
not have done a better Job. 

What makes the sorry spectacle all 


the more regrettable is that both Ray, 
who spoke first, and Mukherjee, who 
made a statement later in Calcutta and 
got it repeated in New Delhi, had been 
equally mealy-mouthed in reacting to 
the American misdeed. The PM, along 
with all his advisers, was in United Sla¬ 
tes but maintained hiscustomaiysilcnce. 

In spite of overwhelming agreement 
between the foreign minister in Delhi 
and the envoy in the US capital, trouble 
arose because Ray, apparently of his 
own bat, declared that public resentment 
in India against what the US had done 



Tlie twN) pHliu« of Indian 
estabUshmant chose to clash with each 
other, as If ttie Issue was not between this 
countiy and the United States, but between 
Pranab Mukhedee and S.S. Ray (left] 


would "affect to an extent" the opportu¬ 
nities for US firms opened up in the vast 
Indian market. 

In Calcutta, the foreign minister lost 
no time in repudiating this. Differences 
in other fields, he declared, would not 
affect Indo-US cooperation. When Ray 
seemed to demur, Mukherjee reported¬ 
ly shot back that on foreign policy the 
foreign minister's word was "final", 
which surely is the situation in any sane 
set up. 

But then in any sane set up, an ambas¬ 
sador would keep his private feelings to 


himself and publicly stick to the brief 
received from the foreign minister. Any 
deviation from this would earn the offen¬ 
ding ambassador, whether a career diplo¬ 
mat or a politico pitchforked into diplo¬ 
macy for whatever reason, instant sack. 
But ours is evidently not a sane setHip. 

For, after all the public shouting, the 
two adversaries claimed to be best of 
friends. Mukherjee gallantly rejected 
the growing demand 1»om almost all non- 
Congress parties for Ray’s "immediate 
recall". The ambassador, on his part, 
blandly declared that there never were 

_ any differences between 

him and the foreign mini¬ 
ster. From the sidelines, 
the career diplomats, 
most of whom dislike Ray 
have gleefully stuck 
their knives into him. 

Ray, as is well-known, 
is now raring to return to 
active politics in West 
Bengal. If he succeeds in 
this, good luck to him. 
Otherwise, he ought to do 
a stint as ambassador to 
Beijing. He might learn 
from the Chinese that 
^ when you want to use the 

PlICj economic lever against 

Mich the US, you don’t threa- 

ALt ten. You just do it, and let 

H nils lYic affected businessmen 

itween lake up the matter with 

HI Washington. 

In the final analysis, 
the Mukherjee-Ray 
squabble is but a symbol of the 
wider and deeper malaise: the long¬ 
standing and steadily worsening disar¬ 
ray and demoralisation in the foreign 
office and the making of policy in the 
inner sanctum of the Prime Minister in 
complete secrecy. When it comes to deal¬ 
ing with the US there are occasions 
when decisions taken in the PMO do not 
fully percolate to those who are suppos¬ 
ed to implement them. No wonder, 
Ray’s plaintive defence was that he had 
merely repeated in public that the PM 
had said in private! • 
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WILL 
POLLS 
GIVE 
PEACE A 
CHANCE? 

Nariisimhu Rno and his ihink-lank 
a^rce on ihe need for clcdions 
in Kashmir, hat leaders in the 
Valley warn dial ihe e.xereise will 
only add lo die eurrent problems 
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T he ministers were meeting 
after more than two months on 
Kashmir. There was home 
minister S.B. Chavan. whose 
brief was to report everything 
that was discussed to the Prime Mini¬ 
ster. Bhuvanesh Chaturvedi from the 
Prime Minister’s Office was there, too. 

Then Pranab Mukherjee and Salman 
Khurshid represented the external 
affairs ministry. K Mallikarjun came 
from defence. And P. Chidambaram 
appeared for the commerce ministry. 
Manmohan Singh, who usually comes 
in on any Kashmir meeting, was away. 
A.R. Antulay also didn’t come. 

The meeting had been called to dis¬ 
cuss the holding of elections in Jammu 
and Kashmir. For five years now, the 
state has had Governor's Rule. This will 
end in the middle of January 1996. Cha- 
Vfljn wished to know what the ministers 
Ml about it. 

'Without exception, everyone agreed 


to the polls. But there were questions 
Khurshid wanted to know if someone 
was talking to leaders of the Kashmir- 
based multi-party Hurriyat (or free¬ 
dom), if the preconditions put by Dr 
Farooq Abdullah for participating in the 
polls could be met, and if the govern¬ 
ment had an alternative if Farooq did not 
participate. Typically, Chavan had little 

Then Chidambaram 
got into specifics. Abdul- 

■ lah has insisted that he 
will not come for elec¬ 
tions unless the pre-1953 
position is restored in the state. 
What this really means is that, except 
defence, foreign affairs and communica¬ 
tions, everything will be handled by the 
state government. The Governor will be 


.... 


railed Sadr-e-Riyasat and elected by the 
Assembly and the chief minister will be 
called prime minister. 

This was how it was in 1953 when the 
then Sadr-e-Riyasat, Karan Singh, dis¬ 
missed the then prime minister. Sheikh 
Abdullah. This is how it still is in the 
part of Kashmir under Pakistani control. 

Of course, Sardar Abdul Gayoom 
remains very much of a puppet prime 
minister of Pakistan-occupied Kashmir 
(POK). On one occasion, he had com¬ 


plained to a Kashmiri visiting from 
across the border that he had to have per¬ 
mission from Pakistan's foreign secreta¬ 
ry to say anything about Kashmir 
internationally. 

Still, POK's integration with Paki¬ 
stan was not as publicly undertaken as 
Kashmir’s unification with India. A 
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NARASIMHA RAO plans 
elections in December. 
But he is leaving for a 
ten-day foreign tour 
without taking the final 
decision 



P. CHIDAMBARAM wanted 
to know how the 
government planned to 
reverse history. He felt 
that this was 
inconceivable 



S.B. CHAVAN is opposed to 
Farooq Abdullah. But he 
didn’t say much about 
whether the Centre was 
talking to Hurriyat leaders 


PRAHABMUKHERJEEwas 
clear that elections ought 
to be held because the 
foreign office had made 
such a commitment 



Governor and a chief minister were insti¬ 
tuted. Laws were passed by Parliament 
that practically only left Kashmiri 
citizenship intact. This is the substance 
of Article 370 that yet remains and 
which the Bharatiya Janata Party wants 
abolished. 

At the Saturday meeting, Chidamba¬ 
ram wanted to know how the govern¬ 
ment planned to reverse all of this histo¬ 
ry. It wasn’t any objection to restoring to 
Kashmir its pre-1953 status. "It is just 


Abdullah. In a meeting with Opposition 
parties last month, he had deliberately 
ignored the National Conference. Abdul¬ 
lah, who has met Narasimha Rao mort 
than once, was miffed by this, saying, 
"Here I meet the PM and support India in 
every world forum and some people in 
Delhi think I’m irrelevant." 

But Chavan’s objection to Abdullah 
seemed not so much to stem from his 
past record as with his friendship with 
Rajesh Pilot. Chidambaram, on the 


Mout resolving the kashmir issue 


that to his precise mind, it was inconceiv¬ 
able that all of this could be done in a 
hurry or without taking Parliament into 
conndence," said a minister at the 
meeting. 

Also, he wanted closer scrutiny of 
Abdullah’s ability to restore normalcy 
in the state. Chavan is also opposed to 


other hand, seemed not very impressed 
with Abdullah’s previous history of 
governance. There was nothing perso¬ 
nal about Abdullah at all. 

Pranab Mukheijee, the only other 
minister to speak anything of substance, 
was clear that elections ought to be held. 
In this, he was reflecting the view of the 


foreign office, which had made commit¬ 
ments to Islamic nations, the European 
Community and to the United States. To 
back out now would mean a loss of face. 

The meeting broke up after that. Cha¬ 
van returned presumably to brief the 
Prime Minister. But the feeling afterwar¬ 
ds was one of dissatisfaction. "There is 
nothing to grasp on in Kashmir," one of 
those in the meeting said. "And everyth¬ 
ing is being left to the PM. He is handl¬ 
ing so much already." 

A nd yet, it is the Prime 
Minister who has to 
give the okay for elec¬ 
tions in Kashmir. At the time of going to 
press, there was some panic that Nara¬ 
simha Rao was leaving on 2 November 
on a ten-day foreign tour. No decision 
would be taken till then, though one was 
expected. 

Either way, much is at stake. One is 
said to be Narasimha Rao’s own politi- 
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SPECIAL REPORT 



■ Politically, the most important 
district in the Valley. Before 
militancy began in the winter ol‘ 
1989, Farooq Abdullah’s National 
Conference had good support here 
except for the walled city area in 
and around the Jama Masjid called 
Downtown, that was controlled by 
the late Moiilvi Farooq’s Awami 
Action Committee. 

Now, the National Conference 
has next to no support, while the 
Awami Action Committee, led by 
Moulvi Farooq\s son, Umar, has 
spread itself with the support of the 
All Party Hurriyat Conference. 
Such outfits as Kokka Parray’s 
Ikhwan-ul-Muslimeen, opposed to 
both the Hizbul Mujahideen (HM) i 
and the laniaat-c-Islami, have tried 
to muscle in with little success. 

Meanwhile, there are reports that 
.foreign mercenaries arc staying 
overnight in such crowded 
localities of Srinagar as Khanyar, 
Hazrathal, Idgah and Habbakadal, 
waiting to strike when elections are 
announced and the pnx^ess gets 
underway. All these areas have 
accounted for maximum militant 
violence in these six years. 

Just now, things are a little 
better But officials say that since 
the car bomb went off on the posh 
Residency Road two months ago, 
they have intelligence that 
militants may try to blow up the 


FEELING THE PULSE 


How J&K’s seven districts may vote 


police headquarters, the MLA 
hostel, the indoor stadium and 
some sections of the airport. 

So, big trouble can come from 
Srinagar dunng elections. In such 
areas as Gandarbal, Kangan, 
Sonwar and Zadibal, where 
militancy has always been 
low-key, officials expect 25 per 
cent voting. 


■ Still highly volatile. Such 
places as Pahalgam, Kulgam, 

Doru, Bijbehara, Homshalbugh 
and Devsar have reported some of 
the highest number of cases of 
looting, abduction and extortion. 

The Muslim United Front did 
rather well here in the 1987 
elections, even though they were 
rigged. And the Jamaat-e-Islami 
has considerable hold in this 
district. Also, the Hizbul 
Mujahideen has a big presence 
here Both oppose elections, so 
voting may be as low as two per 
cent. This might be especially so in 
Verinag, Kokamag, Pahalgam and 
Doru. Voting in Anantnag town 
itself may be as high as ten per cent 
if Kokka Parray’s 
Ikhwan-ul-MusIimeen or the other 
anti-Jamaaf, anti-HM group, the 
Muslim Mujahideen of Naba Azad, 
gain ground. 

But foreign mercenaries may yet’ 
tilt the balance. Official agencies 


know of their presence in several 
villages in the district. The bulk of 
them are in the higher reaches but 
are coming down with the 
approaching winter. The army too 
withdraws from the heights in the 
cold. Expect much bloodshed and 
almost zero per cent voting here, 
then. 



BUDGAM 


■ Shias are there in large numbers 
in Magam and Khan Sahib, two 
important towns of the district, and 


cal future. Gcncial elections are due 
next year. 1'he argument is that it he can 
manage a Punjab (l992)-siylc or an 
Assam (1983Hype election in Kashmir, 
he can go .strengthened to next year’s 
polls and lake on the BJP. 

I No one is sure if Narasimha Rao 
thinks like that. He has met baiooq 
Abdullah, and Abdullah says he is "ear¬ 
nest" about resolving the Kashmir issue 
Governor Gen. (retd) K.V. Knshna Rao 
dto discussed elections with the Prime 
Unitter. And he said in Parliament and 


in Malaysia on a visit that except inde¬ 
pendence the sky was the limit for auto¬ 
nomy in Kashmir But a connection with 
the Lok Sabha election is still hard to 
draw. 

In Kashmir though, the personal 
angle dominates. "Hume maloom ham 
Rao sahih yahan election Lyon karwana 
(hahatc hain" said Shabir Shah of the 
People’s League, out last vear after a 
long jail sentence. "Woli yahan kuch 
kanshmu dekhana c hahate hain" 

Added Syed Ah Shah Gcelani of the 


Jamaat-e-lslami, "Kashmir is not a Con¬ 
gress issue. It is a national i‘'sue The 
Congress parly wants elections here in 
1995 so It can get votes in 1996 in India. 
But 40,()(X) people haven’t died here in 
the last six years for elections." 

In Delhi though, there were other wor¬ 
ries. Opposition parties in their meeting 
with Chavan said that conditions were 
not conducive. Even BJP representa¬ 
tives said so. It was only much later that 
the BJP leaders felt the necessity to arti¬ 
culate their party's position. 
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SPECI AL REPORT 


officials say they have not quite so 
openly participated in the 
militancy. Their outfit, the Hizbul 
Momecn, is inactive too. As much 
as IS per cent voting is expected 
here. In the last polls, the National 
Conference and Independents 
shared two seats each. 

But in such Jamaat-dominated 
parts of the district as Budgam 
town, the swathe of territory 
between Yachhgam and 
Yachhykul, in Chrar-e-Sharief, 
Yousmarg, Beerwa and Chadoora, 
there could be no voting at all. f 



A file picture 
of a pro-JKLF 
demonstration: 
just now 
things are a 
little better. But 
intelligence 
officials say 
they have 
reports to 
suggest that 
militants are 
preparing to 
step up their 
activities 


BARAMULLA 


■ It is the largest, and in a sense, 
the second-most politically 
important district after Srinagar. Its 


borders touch Pakistan-CXrcupied 
Kashmir in the north and cast so 
there is much infiltration here. The 
army has detected and closed many 
of the old infiltration routes but 
there is intelligence that new ones 
arc being opened in the Uri sector. 

Sopore, the rich apple town also 
called Chhota London, is in this 
district. For years^^has given a 
political directiem m Kashmir. 

Until the military mnover more 
than two years ago, Sopore was 
also the number one militant town. 

It is peaceful now and 

so is Baramulla 
tehsil. But militant 
activity has increased in 
other areas like 
Sangrama and Rafiabad. 

Baramulla also has the 
most number of Sikhs. 
(More than those in Tral 
in Puiwama, in Mattan in 
Anantnag, in Rambagh, 
Rangarett and around the 
Chaltiparchahi 
gurudwara near 
Rainawari in Srinagar.) 

If they vote, then 
the percentage 
may go up to seven. 
Otherwise, it will be 
about two per cent. 

There is also the Shia 
vote here. Maulvi Iftekar 
Ansari of the Congress 
comes from Patan, a Shia 
stronghold. There may be 
a division of votes here, 
though Patan had a very popular 
leader called Khan Sahib. 

50, between the Sikh and Shia 
areas, voting may be seven per 
cent. But in no case should it be 
over ten per cent. 


PULWAMA 


B Statistics show that militant 
violence has reduced. But there 
have been incidents of lootings, 
abductions, mine and lED 
explosions and so on. 

Voting is expected to be two per 
cent here and a little more if the Tral 
Sikhs come out. 


KUPWARA 


B Militancy began here in the 
early 60s when Maqbool Bhatt 
founded the Jammu and Kashmir 
Liberation Front (JKL^. The Line 
of Control (or LoC) is in the nordi 
and the west and the high passes 
and thick jungles make 
anti-milUancy operations difficult. 

The Lashkar-e-Toiba operates in 
Kupwara. This is one of the few 
all-mercenary outfits in Kashmir. 


OODA 


H Not in Kashmir but badly 
affected. There are 52 per cent 
Muslims here and 48 per cent 
Hindus. Hilly and densely forested. 
Passes lead on to Anantnag district 
and militants of such groups as the 
Harkat-ul Ansar, the HM, Al-Jehad 
and the JKLF come to Doda when 
the pressure builds up in the Valley. 

Voter turnout may be over 20 per 
cent, and as much as 25 per cent in 
places where the National 
Conference, the Congress(I) and 
the Gujjar community have a hold. 


L.K. Advani said in Bangalore that 
the BJF would oppose any "turning of 
the clock", refernng to Abdullah's 
pre-1^53 demand. He added that the 
state ought to be integrated with India 
with the scrapping of Article 370. 

Yet, all of that looked like tired postu¬ 
ring. And last fortnight, it looked more 
and more far-fetched that Narasimha 
Rao was having elections in Jammu and 
Kashmir just to show down the BJP. 
here could be other more pressing rea¬ 
sons Ministers and officials say that 


the one thing that seems clear is that 
Narasimha Rao would prefer not to con¬ 
tinue with Governor's Rule next year, 
"He believes that an elected government 
would come as a buffer between the 
Kashmiris and New Delhi," said a mini¬ 
ster. "There will be demonstrations of 
anger. People may not even like it. But it 
is all between Kashmiris." 

But it is not only that. Internationally, 
the country is under great pressure to 
have elections. The Europeans are keen 
on this as much as a fair part of the 


Muslim world. Surprisingly, even the 
United States want polls to be held. Last 
fortnight, Robin Raphel is reported to 
have said in Islamabad after a meeting 
with ministers that Kashmir was "dis¬ 
puted". But Americans privately say 
something else. 

They feel that an election in Kashmir 
will somehow turn the heat off Bcna/ir 
Bhutto within Pakistan "Pakistan has 
gained nothing substantive from interna¬ 
tionalising the Kashmir issue," said an 
official. "If anything, it has failed again 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


THE FUTURE LIES IN THE PAST 


Farooq Abdullah wants J&K to revert to its pre-1953 status 


M ost Kashmiri 
politicians lau¬ 
gh at the suggestion 
Aat things will be be 
tterif Kashmiris giv¬ 
en gieater autonomy. 

StiU less believe that 
Farooq Abdullah is 
the ri^t person to 
sell that idea. "Woh 
to makkar hai“ said 
Shabir Shah of the 
People’s League. 

Added the Jamaat- 
e-Islami’s Syed Ali 
Shah Geelani: “Ab 
woh mahoul nahin 
raha.” 

Yet Farooq himself is sold on the 
idea and is wanting to extract some 
sort of concession from Narasimha 
Rao. Ghulam Rasool Kar of the Con- 
gress(I) is also conciliatory. And 
incredibly one Kashmiri politician 
was not as scornful of the theory that 
a pre-19S3 status to Kashmir would 
restore some of the lost pride. But he 
spoke off the record. 

What is the pre-1953 position? 
And can it be restored? 

At the time of accession, only 
defence, foreign affairs and commu¬ 
nications were with India. The finan¬ 
cial relationship was still developing 
and the Supreme 
Court had no juris¬ 
diction. Then, in the 
1952 Delhi Agree¬ 
ment between Jawa- 
harial Nehru and 
Sheikh Abdullah, 

f me changes were 
ought about. 

Before, both the 
suite flag and the 
Indian flag were at 
par. In the agree- 
menL the state flag 
subordinated, 
the jurisdic- 
of die HaililalbM 



Supreme Court was extended and 
fundamental rights applied with 
modifica ions. An Emergency could 
be declared in Kashmir only in the 
event of external aggression. 

This was to be modified. Also, the 
Election Commission would con¬ 
duct elections to Parliament and the 
offices of President and 
vice-president. 

But many other things remained 
untouched. Financial integration had¬ 
n't occurred. Kashmir had its own 
Sadr-c-Riyasat elected by the Assem¬ 
bly and its Wazir-e-Azam (or prime 
minister). 

In 1953, Sheikh 
Abdullah was sack¬ 
ed and arrested, and 
by 1972, through 
some 20 pieces of 
legislations, the 
autonomy of Kash¬ 
mir was eroded. 
Farooq Abdullah 
wants all that clock 
turned back. 

"The Delhi Agree¬ 
ment was between 
my father and Pandit 
Nehru." said Abdul¬ 
lah Inst month in 
_ Delhi. "It was bet- 
■Mkngraiwq ween the people of 


Kashmir and the 
people of India. It 
was a symbol of 
Without mutual trust. Unless 

Farooqandhis 

Ndtionul trust the Indian 

Conference government. We 

L^onierence, 

any election in much too often. " 

Kashmir will 

IVdSnmir wui the area of disagiee- 

have far less mem is very small. 

meaning than 

even now many things," he 

said. "For instance, 

' he is 

not opposed to extending fundamen¬ 
tal rights here. He doesn’t oppose the 
Election Commission. So what is the 
harm in giving him something? He is 
very important for all the pro-India 
secular forces.” 

That may be. But some 20-odd 
legislations cannot be erased over¬ 
night. Besides, no government can 
easily agree to institute a Wazir- 
e-Azam in Kashmir. "Let’s not call 
him prime minister," said Kar. "We 
can call him something else." 

The other contentious part is Arti¬ 
cle 356. Farooq Abdullah was twice 
dismissed with this law and he wants 
none of it now. It is not there in the 
Delhi Agreement though Governor's 
Rule can be imposed under Section 
92 of the J&K constitution. 

Rao and Chavan have said that all 
negotiations on autonomy Uiould, in 
the rightness of things, be conducted 
with an elected government. But 
Abdullah says that without an autono¬ 
my package he would not go to the 
polls. His brother Dr Mustafa Kamal, 
who practises in Tanmarg, was as 
categorical. 

Without Abdullah and his Nation- 
id Conference any election in Kash¬ 
mir will have far less meaning than 
even now. 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


and again and this is beginning to hurt 
Benazir. The Americans tell us that if an 
election is held, she will have scope to 
talk much less about Kashmir. We don’t 
know whether to believe this, but this is 
how it is." 

Such a linkage was 
drawn by Americans 
even when transferring 
arms under the Hank 
Brown Amendment to 
Pakistan. Then, it was to 
satisfy its weapons-crazy 
generals and buy peace 
for an elected Prime Mini¬ 
ster. Now it is this. Fore • 
ign office sources say 
that Western countries 
have been apprised of 
what an election in Kash¬ 
mir can hold: very low 
voter turnout and a great 
deal of violence. Still, 
they are keen. 

B ut certainly elections 
will mean big trouble 
in Kashmir. 


"Just now, militant activity has come 
down," said a senior police officer. "But 
it will increase dramatically once elec¬ 
tions are announced." 

Mines and improvised explosive devi- 


officers and booth officers will be vulne¬ 
rable because they will be from Kashmir. 

Indeed, all polling booths are targets. 
After much persuaion, the Election 
Commission has agreed to have poll¬ 
ing booths physically 
separate from designated 
polling centres which 
could be schools, dispen¬ 
saries or hospitals. 
"There aren’t too many 
such buildings left any¬ 
way," said an officer. 
"Besides, it is easier to 
check a makeshift tent for 
bombs than a full 
building." 

It i.s harder to prevent 
harm to voters. Thinking 
about pre-poll violence, 
officials had recommend¬ 
ed a three-day election so 
troops could be rotated. 
The EC. however, would 
agree to a t\\o-day poll¬ 
ing only. 

"But I am more worri¬ 
ed about post-poll violen- 




Officials in 
Kashmir are 
worried about 
the post-poll 
violence. "Who 
is going to 
protect the voter 
after he has 
voted?" they 
wonder 


On the face of it, the army is confident 
of conducting them. "We will ensure 
that there is no interference in voting or 
large-scale intimidation of voters," said 
a senior officer of XV Corps, adding, 
"And we have no favourites." 

Besides, 800 companies of such para¬ 
military forces as the Central Reserve 
Police Forcce, the Indo-Tibetan Border 
Police and the Central Industrial Securi¬ 
ty Force have been detailed. Already, 
120 companies of CRPF and 184 compa¬ 
nies of the Border Security Force are in 
the state. ITBP and CISF will take on sta¬ 
tic duties and the rest deployed for 
elections. 

This is a very large security force pre¬ 
sence. But violence is still expected. 


ces (lEDs) will be exploded on a much 
larger scale. The army has taken steps 
before to minimise casualties from these 
using road-opening parties and sniffer 
dogs but now these will have to be done 
on a much bigger scale. There is intellig¬ 
ence that large quantities of RDX have 
come into Kashmir. In fact, last fort¬ 
night, in Kupwara, a Harkat-ul-Ansar 
team making lEDs with perhaps RDX 
got blown off because of negligence. 

Officials also expect close and distant 
relations of candidates to be abducted or 
killed because the candidates them¬ 
selves will be protected. While a bulk of 
the polling staff will come from Unirin 
ministries in Delhi (leave of all subordin¬ 
ate staff has been cancelled), returning 


ce," said an officer in Kashmir. "Who is 
going to protect the voter after he has 
voted?" 

The army says that it will remain 
deployed for a time after the elections. 
But it cannot protect every voter. This 
accounts for the reluctance of even will¬ 
ing voters to come out. "That is why you 
will have a very low turnout," said an 
official "And the international media 
will be here in strength. So no rigging. 
What are you trying to prove? And what 
will you gel out of an election?" 

It is the slender hope that a Beam 
Smgh-stylc chief minister might be able 
to replicate a Punjab-style government. 
"But Kashmir is not Punjab," says Geela- 
ni of the Jamaat-c-lslami. Adds Rafique 
Sadiq, son of one of Kashmir’s more res¬ 
pected chief ministers, G.M. Sadiq, and 
now president of the state Congress (T), 
"Elections have never been a solution to 
Kashmir. They have been the problem." 

But somehow, much hopes are riding 
on Farooq Abdullah. "We should do all 
we can to accommodate him," said Ghu- 
lam Rasool Kar, president of the state 
Congress(I). He was in the comer room 
of Guest House no 1 in the high-secuiity 
area left of New Zero Bridge. He was 
down with flu and that looked like a bad 
advertisement for elections. • 

ButnmmOmi/MmigBrmklHmw 
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POWER PLAY 



RAJIV SHUKLA 


Gang of three 

Narasimha Rao is besieged by the Khaleda-Benazir-Chandrika axis 


II seems that Prime 
Minister P.V. 

Narasimha Rao is 
facing the wrath of 
three women who 
are out to attack 
India on inteinatio¬ 
nal forums. India 
is surrounded by 
three women 

heads of state — Benazir Bhutto of 
Pakistan, Begum Khaleda Zia of 
Bangladesh and Chandrika Kumara- 
lunga of Sri Lanka. Although 

Chandrika has not come 
out openly against Rao as 
yet, the differences bet¬ 
ween the two leaders on 
several issues, including 
the extradition of LTTE 
chief V. Prabhakaran, 
were obvious during their 
lecent meeting in New 
York. 

The other two women, 

Benazir and Khaleda, 
made a scathing attack on 
India in the General 
Assembly of tiie United 
Nations during its 50th 
anniversaty celebrations. 

There appeared to be a 
nexus against India. The Indi¬ 
an delegation led by Rao was stunned by 
Khaleda Zia’ extremely critical remarks 
against India on Farakka water issue. 
Not only this, she even warned that 
Bangladeshis would either do or die to 
get the problem resolved. It is a pity that 
our foreign office was not aware till the 
eleventh hour that Bangladesh was 
going to oppose India in a big way. 

That Benazir and Khaleda had 
reached an understading became clear 
when Benazir earlier raised the issue of 
Farakka water at the Non-AlignedMove- 
ment summit at Cartagena. Three days 
after, Khaleda Zia spoke against India 
on. ,the same issue at the UN. 
This was probably for the first time that 
a Pakistani Prime Minister raised the 
issue in the interest ot Bangladesh. 


Indian diplomats must find a way to 
counter the moves by Benazir Bhutto 
and Khaleda Zia. Although Rao ignored 
the utterances of the two ladies at the 
UN, he cannot possibly keep ignoring 
their allegations for too long. Pakistan 
and Bangladesh arc not only raising bila¬ 
teral issues in third forums but are also 
trying to internationalise them in a bid to 
prove India’s hegemony in the 
subcontinent. 

There is no denying that Benazir's rhe¬ 
torics have made Kashmir an internatio¬ 
nal issue. She seems to be obsessed with 


Wliile Benazir Bhutto (left) 
and Begum Khaleda Zia 
(right) are repeatedly taking 
bilateral issues to 
internationai forums, 
Chandrika Kumaratunga has 
differences with Rao on the 
extradition of Prabhakaran 


the region, but that may be a part of her 
strategy. As for India, it is unable to pro¬ 
ject the ongoing Mahjir Quami move¬ 
ment in Pakistant. For the first time, a 
large number of Mahajir activists was 
seen shouting slogans in favour of asepa- 
rate nation at the UN. The massive Maha¬ 


jir demonstration was covered by the 
American media, but our DtKirdarshan 
was nowhere near the scene, though two 
Doordarshan teams were in New York 
to cover the Prime Minister s visit. 
Everyone knows the way Pakistan 
Television (PTV) is blowing the Kash¬ 
mir issue out of proportions. Not only 
does it feature in every news bulletin, 
but several serials have also been made 
on It. In 24 hours, the PTV shows Kash¬ 
mir for minimum 15 hours everyday, 
while Doordiu-shan doesn’t care to give 
15 minutes to the Mahajir problems. 


Our diplomats can easily raise the 
cases of human rights violation against 
the Mohajirs, who were originally from 
India. 

Pakistan is desperately trying to cor¬ 
ner India in the region by lobbying 
amongst Muslim countries. Today, 
most members of the OIC (Organisation 
of Islamic Countries) are supporting 
Pakistan on Kashmir. It is because of 
this reason that Rao visited Turkme¬ 
nistan, Iran and Egypt during last six 
months. There is a ray of hope that two 
influential countries in OIC, Egypt and 
Iran, will by and large support India, but 
they have still not openly come out again¬ 
st Pakistan. 

In this situation, it is very essential for 
Narsimha Rao to do something about his 
neighbours, who are trying to defame 
India for unjustified reasons. • 
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Our man in Washington 


Siddhartha Shankar Ray, the wild bull of Embassy Row 


A t the Mission in Washington they call him the 
wild bull of Embassy Row. Ever since Sid¬ 
dhartha Shankar Ray arrived in the United Sta¬ 
tes to take charge as our ambassador, he has 
distinguished himself by his enthusiasm if 
not his grasp of the subtler elements of diplomacy. 

The most extraordinary thing about Ray is that in many 
ways he has all the requisite qualifications for the job—he 
is sophisticated, well-travelled, a barrister and has immen¬ 
se political stature — - but he lacks one essential ingredient. 
Despite having spent his 70 odd years circumventing the 
globe, he never once found it necessary to visit the United 
States. In this respect he must be the only affluent Indian to 
have travelled widely and yet deliberately decided to give 
the US a miss. 

So naturally, Narasimha Rao made him ambassador to 
Washington. 

The appointment was bitterly opposed by Mam Dixit 
who was foreign secretary at the time. But Rao pushed it 
through at least partly because he didn’t know what else to 
do with Ray. 

The consequence was that South Block froze Ray out of 
the system. Dixit regarded him as a joke and his faithful 
sidcldck, Hardeep Puri, then joint secretary (Americas) 
treated the ambassador with patronising disdain. 

No matter. It takes more than a few brush-offs to keep a 
good Bengali down. Ray pointed out that as an ambas¬ 
sador with Cabinet rank, he was too high up to deal with 
Dixit who was a mere foreign secretary and that, in any 
case, he also outranked Salman Khurshid and R.L. Bhatia 
who were only ministers of state. Therefore, he would deal 
directly with the Prime Minister. 

As Narasimha Rao had neither the time nor the patience 
to cope with Ray's relentless exuberance, it was left to 
assorted members of the Prime Minister’s Office (PMO) 
to fend off the ambassador’s calls. 

It wasn't that they minded the calls so much; more that 
Ray never quite worked out that Washington and New 
Delhi were in different time zones. At 4 am, the ambas¬ 
sador would wake up some hapless PMO official and lectu¬ 
re him on the fallout of the Pressler Amendment. 

After a half-hour monologue, during which the groggy 
official had managed only a few monosyllabic grunts, Ray 
would demand belligerently, "Arc you sleepy or 
something?" 

"Sir, it is early in the morning here," the official would 
mumble. 

"Well, I’m busy working," Ray would declare 
sclf-righteously. 

And that would be that. 

THINQS SHOULD have improved when Dixit retired and 
Kris Srinivasan, who is related to Ray by marriage, took 
over. But there was a problem. Srinivasan’s servants were 


instructed to say, "Sahah so rahe hainf each lime Ray cal¬ 
led in the middle of the night. 

A frustrated ambassador took to telling all and sundry 
that the foreign secretary' was inaccessible. Snnivasan, 
who knew his job and had little patience with the 
enthusiastic-amateur style that Ray specialised in, could¬ 
n’t care less. 

The ambassador found informal channels to gel across 
to Rao. He decided that Robin Raphel was a wonderful per¬ 
son whose only fault was that she had fallen foul of the fore¬ 
ign ministry establishment. He invited her to tea and sung 
her praises in his cables to New Delhi. Rao’s friends were 
told that Ray had won Robin over. 

Faced with this unlikely champion, Raphel laughed all 
the way to the state department till she was secure enough 
to organise more shipments of arms to Pakistan. 

7’hc blunders mounted. Not only did Ray not under¬ 
stand how America worked, he was particularly appalled 
by the concept of the power breakfast. Asa man who never 
got out of bed till 10 am, he thought it was particularly bar¬ 
baric to transact serious business at 7.30 am. 

Then Ray committed a cardinal sin. \skcd to prepare a 
draft for Rao’s address to the joint session of Congress, he 
took it upon himself to include a quote from Jawaharlal 
Nehru. Nehru had called this the American century, he 
wrote in his draft. Rao was delighted to find such an 
appropriate quote and promptly included it in the final text 
of his speech. 

The problem was that it was Henry Luce who had coi¬ 
ned the phrase the ‘American centuiy’, not Jawaharlal 
Nehru. Moreover, it was a phrase that mo.st Americans 
were familiar with and jaws dropped when Rao pul it in 
Panditji’s mouth. 

RAY IS fed up of Washington. He has already changed the 
senior staff of the Mission once and is no happier with the 
new lot than he was with their predecessors. His late after¬ 
noon diplomacy has been less than successful in the city of 
the power breakfast. And despite his sophistication and his 
phenomenal energy, he seems, increasingly, to be running 
around in circles. 

It does not help that India now has a full-fledged foreign 
minister with Cabinet rank so Ray can no longer claim that 
he reports only to Rao. It helps even less that the minister 
in question is Pranab Mukherjee who Ray, in his avatar as 
the grand old man of the Bengal Congress, regards as a pro¬ 
mising youngster. 

Consequently, Pranab’s staff has taken to leaking sto¬ 
ries about Ray’s imminent departure. As soon as these sto¬ 
ries hit the papers, Pranab appears, puffs on his pipe and 
says, "No. no, I am not recalling him." 

This has the effect of confirming the rumours which is 
unfoitunate because it is Ray who wants to come back. 

And who can argue with his sense of timing? • 
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POLITICS 


SEniNO THE 

SCENE 


The Congress is upbeat as Tamil superstar 
Rajnikant promises to hack the party in Tamil 

Nadu 

P olilKs in I aim) Nadu is mobilise the suppoit ol the tans (d I 
once again on the boil alter late matinee idol and chiel mmist 
superstar Rajnikant, pei R M Veerappan, a minister m I 
ceived as a potential threat Jayalahtha Cabinet till he was thro^ 
to chief minister Jayalalilha out recently and producer oi the R 


P olities in I ami) Nadu is 
once again on the boil alter 
superstar Rajnikant, pei 
ceived as a potential thieat 
to chief minister Jayalahtha 
Jayaram met Congress(I) picsident and 
Prime Munster PV Naiasimha Rao in 
Delhi last torlmght Though Raimkant 
made It out to be a courtesy uill', the 
involvement of senior Congress leader 
G K Moopanar in arranging the mee¬ 
ting lent It a degree of political 
significance 

Rajnikant will not form his own party 
but has assured Narasirnha Rao that he 
and his fan clubs will support the Con- 
gress(I) m Tamil Nadu Rajni is bound 
to be a majoi electoral asset for the Con- 
gress(I) He has the biggest tan fol¬ 
lowing among stars in India 
On his birthday on 27 September, 
Rajni had given a call to 
his followers to ensure 
the defeat of Jayalahtha 
in the next elections Tn 
this appeal, the megastar 
lashed out at Jayalahtha 
for "squandering the 
goodwill of the people 
and misusing the massive 
mandate lor seh- 
aggrandisement and 
added that it her govern¬ 
ment was re-elected, 

"even God cannot save _ 


mobilise the suppoit ol the f^ins (d the 
late matinee idol and chief minister 
R M Veerappan, a minister m the 
Jayalahtha Cabinet till he was thrown 
out recently and producer of the Raj 
nikaril blockbuster Baaslui, is planning 
to join hands with S Thiiunavukkarasu, 
leader of MCJR ADMK party, to bring 
togethci all the MGR loyalists who have 
fallen out with Jayalahtha 

It IS believed that the Congrcss(I) will 
support the move The MGR loyalists, 
together with Rajnikant and his fans, 
could make a heady electoral mix for the 
Congress in Tamil Nadu Rajnikant 
feels that the organistaion to be formed 
should have the stamp of MGR and car¬ 
ry the name of M ADMK for tactical rea¬ 
sons In addition, all dormant MGR fan 
associations are to be revived with the 
help of the Rajniknat fan clubs 



Rajnikant (left) with R.M. Veerappan: planning a 

Fuelling the excitement, Veeiappan 
said at a public meeting that the fan asso¬ 
ciations of MGR and Rajnikant could 
help bla/e a new political trail in the 
state Veerappan, a long-time associate 
of MGR, has called tor the revival of the 
MGR fan associations which, according 
to him, had played a crucial role in 


STAR-STRUCK CONGRESSMEN 





the people of the Slate 

The Congress(l)\ sue 
cess in sccunng the sup 
port of Rajnikant is parti¬ 
cularly significant in 
view of a possible electo¬ 
ral alliance between the 
party and the "MGR 
loyalists", who, for their 
part, are expected to 


The actors mectiiig wlHi 
Raowasdesertoedasa 
''c(Mirte^caU".Birt 


P.Oiiduitoaramis ( KuiuurilAtondttisiQrs 
happy over the meetliig. » that the meetliii has 

He feels toatlU^JiilkaDt j boosted the Congress’ 
would usher to a new era | morale. He also revealed 


haven’t missed die 


meeting 
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8ANJAYQHOSH 



bringing about social 
reforms and propagating 
the ideals of E.V. 

Ramaswami Pcriyar 
Naicker and the DMK 
founder, C.N. Annadurai. 

W hen MGR became 
a superstar in the 
late Sixties, his fan clubs 
began to sprout all over 
the state. The DMK also 
made use of this vast network of MGR’s 
admirers for its political gains. 

But the fact that the fan clubs were not 
politically committed to the DMK and 
were fiercely loyal to MGR became evi¬ 
dent when they solidly backed him and 
the AIADMK, which he floated in 1972 
after being expelled from the DMK. 

The fanatical fans of stars in Tamil 
Nadu can ensure the success of a film. 
Take the recent example of Rajnikanf s 
Diwali release, Muthu. It's a superhit 
although it hasn't been as popular as his 
other film Baasha, When the audio¬ 
cassette of the film was released, Muthu 
sold 4 lakh cassettes on the very first day. 

The music, of course, is by A.R. Rah¬ 
man. But it was a let-down compared to 
Rahman’s earlier score in Bombay, 
Nevertheless, Rajnikant’s fans ensured 
that the cassette sales created a record 


and the film was declared a hit in trade 
circles. 

Whether Rajnikanr will be able to 
mobilise his fans to vote for the party he 
supports remains an open question, Raj- 
nikant has been dabbling in state politics 
only for the last three years, while MGR 
was not only a creation of the Dravida 
Ka/hagam movement but had also pain¬ 
stakingly projected himself on screen as 
a man deeply committed to 
righteousness, a champion of the poor 
and saviour of women in distress. 

If MGR had always played the roles 
of an eternal do-gooder, Rajnikant 
started his career as a villain and has 
"raped" his way to superstardom. And as 
a ‘hero’, while MGR had never been 
shown taking alcohol on screen, the 
highlight of a Rajnikant film is a scene 
of drunkenness. 

The supporters of Jayaialitha feel that 
Rajnikant does not have the same cha¬ 
risma as MGR's, which was built up 
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through his screen image. "Good for a 
beedi campaign," a minister in the 
Jayaialitha Cabinet said of Rajnikant 
derisively. But the Congress(l) secs Raj¬ 
nikant as a binding force for all anti- 
Jayalalitha votes, and hopes to come to 
power in the state after 30 years of Dravi- 
dian rule with his help. 

A ccording to sources close to Raj¬ 
nikant, he is not very keen to be the 
chief minister. He secretly admires Bal 
Thackeray, the Shiv Sena supremo, who 
runs the Maharashtra government 
through "remote control". Rajnikant, a 
Maharashtrian by birth—bom as Sivaji 
Rao Gaekwad — has no problems if 
Moopanar becomes the next chief mini¬ 
ster of Tamil Nadu. 

He wants to continue acting and is all 
set to launch his next film on 14 January, 


1996 — the day of Pongal — with Vee¬ 
rappan as the producer. The film will be 
a launching pad for his political cam¬ 
paign against the Jayaialitha regime and 
is slated for an April-May release when 
elections to the slate Assembly arc due. 

Meanwhile, Congressmen in the state 
are thrilled about the Rao-Rajmkant 
meeting, which they feel is a clear indica¬ 
tion that the Congress-AIADMK allian¬ 
ce will be revived. P. Chidambaram, 
Union commerce minister, expressed 
confidence that Rajnikant would usher 
m a new chapter in the political history 
of Tamil Nadu. Said (’hidambaram: 
"There was a strong sentiment among 
the grass-root workers that the Congres- 
s(l) and MGR loyalists should join toge¬ 
ther to usher in a new era of administra¬ 
tion in the slate. And now, with Raj- 
nikant's assurance, we look like a win¬ 
ning combination." 

And Kumari Anandan, the state Con¬ 
gress president, told Sunday, "The mee- 
ting has come as a morale 
booster to party men, par- 
licularly when they are 
preparing for the pan- 
chayat elections the 
state." Anandan al.so 
made it clear that Rajr 
nikant would be meeting 
Narasimha Rao once 
again to formalise the 
"deal". And addressing 
Rajnikant fans in Coim- 
batore, in typical Tamil 
film jargon, Veerappan 
said; "The eye of a politi- 
cal storm is now centred 
at Delhi, and it would 
gradually move towards 
Tamil Nadu. When it hits the state, all 
the evil forces would be wiped out." 

The Congress(I) in the state received 
another boost when the breakaway 
group of the Congress supporting Aijun 
Singh and N.D. Tiwari split over the alli¬ 
ance with DMK. Vazhappadi Rama- 
murthi, former Union minister and a 
staunch supporter of Arjun Singh, had 
come under fire for forging an alliance 
with the DMK, which a section of Con¬ 
gressmen believes had supported the 
LTTE, the killers of Rajiv Gandhi. 

Now, after the Rao-Rajnikant mee¬ 
ting, Congress sources say that there is a 
split in the Ramamurthi camp. 

And Tamil Nadu politics is sure to hot 
up after Rajnikant returns in mid- 
November from his two-week pilgrima¬ 
ge to Haridwar and Rishikesh. • 
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After moving 2,000,000 
this Fenner Conveyor Belting 







tonnes of coal, 
is still reliably at work. 


THAT’S 

PERFORMANCE POWER 
FROM FENNER. 
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at major airports in India. ^ INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS : Fenner pioneered electronic 
Softstarts in India and recently launched the new generation microprocessor Softstart. 
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uncompromising excellence. 

Truly, Fenner - the front runner - is surging ahead with leadership built on performance. 
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CONVERSATION 


"My top priorHy will 
be law and order" 


Uttar Pradesh Governor Motilal Vora on the President's Rule 
and the steps he is taking to improve the situation in the state 



In the last one year, this is the second 
time that Uttar Pradesh Governor Moti¬ 
lal Vora has been dragged into a con¬ 
troversy. On the first occasion, Vora 
made headlines when he dismissed the 
Mulayam Singh Yadav government in 
June last year, and it was alleged that 
Mulayam had not been allowed to prove 
his strength on the fioor of the House. 

And now, questions are being raised 
over Vora *s decision to recommend the 
dissolution of the Assembly, though he 
himself had opposed it initially. 

This time too, Vora has succeeded in 
wriggling out of the controversy by decli¬ 
ning to say anything on the dissolution. 
"Now that the President has formally dis¬ 
solved the Assembly, it will not be pro¬ 
per to say anything on the matter," he 
pleads. Nevertheless, Vora agreed to 
spell out his priorities as head of the 
government in an exclusive interview to 
Sunday. 

Sunday: Now that President’s Rule 
has been established in UP, what will 
draw your immediate attention? 
Motilal Vora: Law and order. I have 
already held meetings with senior police 
officials of the state and measures are 
being taken to curb the deteriorating law 
and order situation. 

Q: Do you think it is because of laxity 
on the part of sonie officials that has 
led to such a situation? If so what 
steps are you taking? 

A: It is not entirely due to laxity on the 
part of officials. There are many other 
factors. But yes, wherever an official is 
found to be at fault, action will be taken 
against him. 

Take the case of Lucknow. Former 
Congress president, Laxmi Shankar 


Motilal Vora: taking a tough itand 
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Yadav, was killed in broad daylight 
within days of the imposition of Presi¬ 
dent’s Rule. However, this is not to sugg¬ 
est that the situation was better earlier. I 
have been reading reports of increasing 
incidents of crime every day and Laxmi 
Shankar Yadav’s murder only high¬ 
lights the situation. And I’ve wasted no 
time in giving marching orders to the 
concerned officials. 

Q: Some people are describing your 
order against the ofOcials as a "vindic¬ 
tive action", as they were alleged to be 
members of the Mayawati coterie... 


Q: The previous government is alleg¬ 
ed to have succeed in ensuring a 
decline in crime rate by discouraging 
registration of crimes. How do you 
propose to bring the crime rate down? 
A: I have already instructed the home 
department and lop police officials to 
send messages down the rung in no 
uncertain tcims that every enme that 
comes to the notice of the smallest func- 
tionaiy must be registered. In fact, let 
there be a sharp rise in the crime graph. I 
will not mind it Because, that will give 
us more food for thought as well as 
action. 


Q: What measures are you tgking to 
appease the agitated hill people of UP? 

A; I am quite familiar with the problems 
of the hill people. Last year, I undertook 
an extensive tour of the region to get a 
first-hand account ot the prevailing 
situation there. And I think the root of all 
problems is the communication gap bet¬ 
ween the hill people and the administra¬ 
tion. And it was to bridge this gap that I 
had suggested to Mulayam Singh Yadav- 
ji (when he was the chief minister of the 
slate), to create a position of additional 
chief secretary (Hills). That was done, 
but It failed to have the desired impact 


A: 1 have never believed 
in vindictiveness or in the 
philosophy of coteries. A 
government official is to 
be seen only as an import¬ 
ant functionary who is 
expected to discharge dut¬ 
ies assigned to him. And 
if he errs in his duties, he 
must face the music. 

Q: It is alleged that a for¬ 
mer BSP minister, 
Angad Yadav, who has 
lately fallen out with 
Mayawati, is directly 
involved in Laxmi Shan¬ 
kar Yadav's murder. 
What steps are you tak¬ 
ing to break the nexus 
between criminals and 
politicians? 

A: I have personally orde¬ 
red the arrest of Angad 
Yadav and his accompli¬ 
ces. I have already got the 
borders with Nepal and 
Behiar sealed, where 
these chaps were reported 



because the officials con¬ 
tinue to function from 
Luckfiow 

Q: So, what do you pro- 
pose to do now? 

A: I have already issued 
orders that the new addi¬ 
tional chief secretary 
should be physically pres¬ 
ent in the hills. And since 
the UP hill region is divid¬ 
ed into two regions — 
Kumaon and Garhwal — 
he will have to divide his 
time on fortnightly basis 
between the two regions. 
The officer will be 
enpowered with all the 
authority of a state’s 
chief secretary and will 
be assisted by a secretary 
and a finance secretary, 
who w'ill be staying with 
him there. 1 am sure that 
all this will make a great 
deal of difference. 

Q: What about the long- 


to be heading. 1 was told that the former 
minister had also used his official 
shadow in the murder. So 1 have decided 
to carry out a review of the shadows allot¬ 
ted to various people in the state. 

Q: How will you stop the facility of 
shadows and gunners provided to cri¬ 
minals who are wearing the garb of 
politicians? 

A: Criminals henceforth will not get gun¬ 
ners at any cost. Nor will those for 
whom a gunner or a shadow is a status 
symbol. 1 have directed the state’s home 
secretary to prepaie the list of persons 
enjoying this previlege along with ihe 
names of people who formally recom¬ 
mended the application of the 
beneficiaries. 


Q: The Mayawati government had 
denied permission to the C’BI to prose¬ 
cute 21 officials who were indicted by 
the agency in the Muzaffarnagar fir¬ 
ing incident during the Uttarakhand 
agitation on 2 October, 1994. Will you 
review the decision? 

A: We are already reviewing the matter 
and I have also spoken to the Union 
home minister in this connection. The 
previous government had staled that the 
evidence against the indicted officials 
was insufficient to merit proseculon. 
However, if the home ministry and the 
CBl reiterate their stand, we will not 
come in CBl’s way at all I wish to make 
it clear that the guilty officials will not 
be spared at any cost. 


pending demands of the hill people... 

A: Their foremost demand is filling of 
vacancies in schools, colleges, technical 
institutes and hospitals. And I have tak¬ 
en a decision to fill up these posts 
through crash recruitment directly in the 
hills. 

In fact, fhe usual rule of recruitment 
through the state public service commis¬ 
sion will be replaced or suspended to 
help the hill people. I am told that thre 
are about 30 per cent vacancy for 
teachers, instructors and doctors in the 
Garhwal and Kumaon hills and these 
will be filled soon. • 

toHuylmwmdbyShmmt 
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Dashed dreams 

Kanshi Ram's Bahujan Samaj Party faces disintegration 


T en years ago. when the Bahujan 
Samaj Party (BSP) emerged on the 
political scene in Uttar Pradesh, 
Kanshi Ram. the BSP chief, never imagi¬ 
ned that he would become a kingmaker. 
And having risen fast to giddy political 
heights, he hadn't quite expected that 
the plunge would come so soon, putting 
an end to his party’s fortunes. 

Making a low-profile 
entry', Kanshi Ram car¬ 
ved out a niche for him¬ 
self in the cow-belt and 
emerged as the champion 
of the backward classes. 

Soon the BSP struck an 
alliance with Mulayam 
Singh Yadav’s Samaj- 
wadi Party (SP). 

The alliance took a 
I definite shape when the 
SP and the BSP formed a 
coalition government in 
UP in 1993. But for 
Mulayam Singh Yadav, 
the former UP chief mini¬ 
ster. Kanshi Ram and his 
protege, Mayawati, tur¬ 
ned out to be difficult par¬ 
tners. And the BJP, 
which had lost power by 
a whisker in the last elec¬ 
tions, used the souring 
relations between 

Mulayam and the BSP 
leaders to its own 
advantage. 

And the lust for power 
made Kanshi Ram and 
Mayawati to fall prey to 
the BJP’s clever offer to 
prop up a minority BSP 
government after the SP- 
BSP alliance broke up. 

Overnight, in a drama¬ 
tic political coup, 

Mayawatt. with the help of the 
BJP upstaged Mulayam Singh. But not 
everything went smoothly. Ten of the 69 
BSP MLAs refused to accept the new 
chief minister. But Mayawati soon look 
command over the situation by sideli¬ 
ning the rebels led by Raj Bahadur. This 
WM the first split in the party. 

'Iltlt the BSP top brass failed to read 
between the lines. It didn’t realise that 


its alliance with the BJP was only a mar¬ 
riage of convenience, in which the BJP’s 
only interest was to break up the SP- 
BSP coalition and improve itsown stake. 

The BJP’s real gameplan became 
apparent when the party’s state chief, 
Kalyan Singh, convinced the BJP high 
command to remove the BSP. The allian¬ 
ce lasted for only 150 days. 


This came as a shock to the BSP 
leaders. But more than Mayawati’s 
ouster, it was the developments within 
BSP that did greater harm to the party. 
Mayawati’s rise to the chief minister- 
ship had resulted in the first split in the 
BSP and her removal from power dealt 
the BSP another blow. 

When the BJP and the SP staked their 
claims to form the government after 


Mayawati’s fall, lucrative offers were 
made to the BSP MLAs by both sides. 
And the response they evoked was tre¬ 
mendous, After all, the legislators were 
tired of the feudal and autocratic ways of 
Kanshi Ram and Mayawati and were 
oni y too eager to flee from their clutches. 

Meanwhile, Mulayam pulled a fast 
one to prevent the BJP from 
making further inroads. 
He announced that he 
was being called to form 
the government. This 
step arrested the defec¬ 
tions from the BSP to the 
BJP. Instead, five senior 
BSP leaders, including 
Jang Bahadur Patel and 
Ram Lakhan Veima, 
instantly revolted against 
Mayawati. They openly 
pledged their support to 
Mulayam. and Verma 
claimed support of 53 
legislators. 

Kanshi Ram rushed to 
Lucknow to salvage the 
situation. And at the end 
of the day, he was success¬ 
ful. He wooed back 39 
out of 59 MLAs who had 
raised the banner of 
revolt. Later, a visibly jit¬ 
tery Kanshi Ram said, "I 
do not deny that our party 
is not as strong now as it 
was at the end of 1993 
elections." 

But the BSP revolt was 
no surpise. By labelling 
them "dead wood" and 
"dead leaves", Kanshi 
Ram and Mayawati had 
unnecessarily antagoni 
sed the party MLAs. And 
significantly, the rebels 
squarely blamed Mayawati for all the 
trouble. 

In fact, several BSP "rebel" leaders 
complained that of late the party was 
neglecting the plight of the backward 
classes, especially the Kurmis. 

And in the midst of all this. Kanshi 
Ram finds his political empire disinte¬ 
grating. • 
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Ten years ago, when the BSP emeigsd on the 
political scene in Uttar Pradesh, Kanshi Ram never 
imagined that he would become a kingmaker. And 
having risen, he hadn’t quite expected that the 
plunge would come so soon, putting an end to his 
party’s fortunes 
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Over the years, 
AtIMS has 
hecome more of 
a hospital than a 
referral centre. 

Last year, It 
served17lakh 
people when it 
was equipped to 
handle only six 
lakh 



Wards of despair 

Vested interests cripple the All India Institute of Medical Sciences 


A t the busy intersection in 
New Delhi, where Ring 
Road meets the All India 
Institute of Medical Scien¬ 
ces (AIMS), there is a 
clock which updates India’s population 
every second. The figures are phenome¬ 
nal, and if anyone needs a confirmation 
of the rapidly-increasing numbers, all 
one has to do is to drive past the 
country’s premier health institute. 

As the ill and the injured file into the 
AIIMS complex, a large number of 
those waiting for an appointment rough 
it out on the pavement. They cook their 
mid-day meal as they wail—sometimes 
for days on end — for medical attention. 
They all come from the outskirts of 
Delhi—sometimes even further away 
— hoping to get the best medical help 
available in the country. 

That hope is often belied. Often the 
much-coveted appointment never com¬ 
es through. And when it does, there is no 
guarantee that they will gel admitted in 
the hospital which has only 865 beds. 


Moreover, there is no guarantee that the 
equipment available at the hospital will 
work. 

Overcrowding, strikes, red-tapism 
and callousness on the part of the hospi¬ 
tal staff is now a familiar litany. P2ven 
then, the crowd waiting to get in conti¬ 
nues to swell. Everyone wants to get bet¬ 
ter. Everyone wants to be cured. But 
with the sorry state of affairs currently 
prevailing at the AIIMS, that hope 
seems to be getting dimmer. 

And if there is a single pointer to what 
the institute has been reduced to, it is the 
ongoing tussle between the president of 
AIIMS, B. Shankaranand, and its direc¬ 
tor, Professor Santosh Kacker. The duo 
is caught in a messy tug-of-war in which 
the victim can only be the institute. Alle¬ 
gations and counter-allegations mount 
with each passing day, and now the war 
has spilled out in the open. Shankara¬ 
nand is trying to stymie an extension to 
the director’s term which expired on 14 
October this yeai and Kacker openly 
questions the right of Shankaranand to 


continue as the institute’s president, 
now that he is no longer the Union heal¬ 
th minister. 

A s the Union minister for health and 
family welfare, Shankaranand was 
nominated to the institute’s body on 1 
February, 1993. On 22 December, 1994, 
the minister resigned, following his 
indictment in the securities scam. A few 
days later, the then health secretary, 
M.S. Dayal, wrote to Shankaranand, 
informing him that he had ceased to be 
the president of the institute since he was 
no longer the minister of health. Shanka¬ 
ranand accepted the letter without any 
protest. 

Precedent has it that the office of the 
president is usually held by the incum¬ 
bent health minister. M.L. Foledar occu¬ 
pied the office for as long as he was the 
minister from 9 July, 1991 to 31 Janua¬ 
ry, 1993. When Fotedar moved out of 
the ministry, Shankaranand, the new 
health minister, look over. 

I It seemed logical to assume that now 
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that Shankaranand was no longer the 
Union health minister, he would vacate 
his AIIMS office. Shankaranand, 
however, had his own ideas. On 13 
February this year, he wrote to Kacker 
saying that "Merely by demitting the 
office of the minister of health and fami¬ 
ly welfare, I do not cease to be the mem¬ 
ber and president of the institute." 

Appalled by his refusal to step down 
— as the AIIMS president, Shankara¬ 
nand heads an institute with an annual 
budget of Rs 90 crore, enjoying such per¬ 
ks as an air-conditioned car and a perso¬ 
nal staff of six—a public interest organi¬ 
sation called Common Cause filed a writ 
petition in the Delhi High Court. The 
gist of Common Causers suit was that 
Shankaranand had no locus standi to 
continue as president. He must be made 
to step down by the Court. 

T he petition moved by Common 
Cause — headed by H.D. Shourie, 
father of journalists Arun Shourie and 
Nalini Singh — lists several instances of 
wrong-doings by Shankaranand. It sta¬ 
tes that Shankaranand has tried to mani¬ 
pulate the affairs of AIIMS with a view 
to making personal gains. Allegation 
made by Common Cause include: 

• A move by Shankaranand to enter 
into deals with the suppliers and contrac¬ 
tors of AIIMS. Shankaranand has wan¬ 
ted detailed information on various acti¬ 
vities of the institute. It includes the list 
of all equipment purchased by AIIMS in 
the last five years, construction work 
undertaken by the institute during the 
same period, details regarding financial 
sanctions and names of agencies to 
whom contracts were awarded and an 
assessment of property destroyed in a 
fire two years ago as well as details of 
the reconstruction. This request, argue 
the petitioners, is "strange". 

• Shourie claims that in the past also, 
Shankaranand had tried to interfere in 
the purchase of technical and sophistica¬ 
ted equipment by the institute in order to 
favour a particular company. He alleges 
that when AIIMS approved a Rs five 
crore linear accelerator manufactured 
by Philips, Shankaranand tried to lobby 
on behalf of Siemens, another bidder for 
the contract. And this was after a special 
selection committee found the Philips 
machine to be superior. Shourie alleges 
JiaUh l-:! 

nistration declanng the Siemens’ 
machine to be unsafe. Shankaranand 


issiied verbal instruction that AIIMS 
should not open a letter of credit to pur¬ 
chase the linear accelerator from Philips. 

• Moreover, Shankaranand is accused 
of interfering in the appointments and 
promotions at AIIMS. Specifically, he is 
said to be advocating the appointment of 
a Dr Jagdish Prasad in the department of 
cardio-thoracic and vascular sciences, 
even though Prasad was found to be 
lacking in experience by a selection com¬ 
mittee in 1991. Prasad is said to have 
approached M.L, Fotedar, the then presi¬ 
dent of AIIMS, asking for a relaxation in 
experience norms so that he could get 
the Job. Fotedar had turned down the 
request. In March, 1993, after another 


Iyer stated he was leaving out of disgust 
at the politicisation and corruption ram¬ 
pant at the institute. There has been, he 
wrote, a "steady deterioration of value 
systems in the Institute." Moreover, 
"AIIMS seems no longer committed to 
excellence", the letter said. 

So who is to be blamed for this state of 
affairs? 

A IIMS was set up in 1956 as an auto¬ 
nomous institution by an Act of Par¬ 
liament. The then minister of health, Raj- 
kumari Amrit Kaur, had set out its objec¬ 
tives clearly; to develop patterns of 
teaching in undergraduate and post¬ 
graduate medical education; to bring 
together in one place educational facili- 



Says B. 

Shankaranand: 
"Merely by 
demitting the 
office of the 
minister of health 
and family welfare, 
I do nof cease to be 
the member and 
president of the 
institute." 


professor was appointed to the job, Pra¬ 
sad made another representation, this 
time to the new president. Shankara¬ 
nand noted on the file, "This is sheer 
injustice Why was he not called for the 
interview (sic)". 

When the news spread that Shankara¬ 
nand was lobbying to get Prasad the job, 
there was a fair amount of turmoil in the 
department. Three professors, including 
P. Venugopal, the head of the depart¬ 
ment, protested and said there should be 
no deviation from the rules for selection. 
Ahu V hen the lobbying continued, one 
professor, K.S. Iyer, resigneti. In his 
resignation letter dated 8 June this year. 


ties of the highest order for the training 
of personnel; and to attain self- 
sufficiency in post-graduate medical 
education. 

Over the years, however. AIIMS has 
come to be regarded more and more as a 
hospital than a referral centre. Starting 
out with a 100-bed hospital, the present 
sanctioned bed strength is 865. The hos¬ 
pital also runs 13 general out-patient 
departments (OPDs) and 59 speciality 
clinics. According to the findings of a 
parliamentary committee on the functio¬ 
ning of central government ho.s^w..u\, 
over 17 lakh people — an average of 
almost 6,000 per day — attended the 
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AIIMS OPDs last year. The institute is 
equipped to handle six lakh patients. 

Notes the parliamentary report, 
"Almost all the departments and wards 
[were] extremely crowded, stretching to 
•the utmost the services provided by the 
institute. The waiting period for out¬ 
patients ranged between one to two 
hours," The institute is bursting at the 
seams quite literally. 

A 14.3-acre plot at nearby Rajnagar 
has been identified as the site for a scree¬ 
ning OPD and a new private ward com¬ 
plex to soak up some of the spill-over 
from AIIMS. The foundation stone for 
this complex was laid on 19 November, 
1991. An architect has been approved 
and paid an initial amount. The Prime 


was asked to give his approval to invite 
Chief Justice A.M. Ahmadi as the chief 
guest for the function. That approval did' 
not come, and without a chief guest the 
convocation could not be held. 

Meanwhile, Kacker’s term expired 
on 14 October. Since he has another 
three years to go before retirement, he 
had assumed that he would be given an 
extension— as has been done in the past 
with othei directors. Moreover, as the 
senior-most professor at the institute, he 
believes that an extension was his due 
anyway. 

Instead, the Shankaranand lobby at 
the institute moved to have another — 
more junior — professor appointed to 
the post. On \5 October, which was a 


past five years. The most publicised of 
this has been the cardiac transplant last 
year. In addition, there has been signifi¬ 
cant progress in such fields as cadaver 
kidney transplant, bone marrow trans¬ 
plant and stem-cell transplant. 

These achievements, however, have 
not been enough to stem the exodus of 
doctors away from AlIMwS. In the last 
five years, nearly 40 dtKtors from the 
cardio-thoracic and neurosciences 
departments have left the institute. Add 
to this another 20 doctors from the main 
hospital and you have a significant devia¬ 
tion from what the country's premier 
health institute aims at. 

The future of AIIMS is now in the 
hands of the courts. The High Court is 




H.D. SHQURIE'S ALLEGATIONS 

• Shnnkarnnand tried to favour a particular 
private contpany in the purchase of 
sophisticated equipment 

• He had interfered in appointments and 
promotions 

• Had tried to enter into deals witti suppliers 


Minister’s Office has given its go-ahead 
to the plans. Almost four years have 
gone by. But not a brick has been laid. 

AIIMS director Santosh Kacker lays 
the blame at Shankaranand’s door. The 
facility has not been made operational, 
he says, due to the "lack of administra¬ 
tive decisions on the piirt of the 
president". 

There are other unfinished and untidy 
ends. For the first lime in the last two 
decades, the institute was able to hold 
four convocations consecutively. This 
year that record was broken. It wasn’t 
that the examinations were not held on 
time or even that the results were not 
declared. Early last year, Shankaranand 


I Sunday, L.M. Nath was appointed the 
new director. On that very day, Nath 
moved into Kacker’s office even before 
it had been vacated. Kacker responded, 
by filing a petition in the High Court and 
has got a slay on Nath’s appointment. 
The court, however, has reserved Judge¬ 
ment and is, at the time of writing, yet to 
decide whether Kacker should continue 
as director or not. 

T his kinderganen-level squabbling 
would actually have been quite 
funny had it not for the fact that the insti¬ 
tute has been steadily going downhill. 
Despite such problems., there has been 
considerable progress at AIIMS in the 


yet to deliver its Judgement on Shouric’s 
case which will decide whether Shanka¬ 
ranand will continue or not. Another 
bench of the High Court will determine 
whether Kacker will stay on as director 
or not. 

Bui the courts cannot change the apa¬ 
thy that threatens the institute. In 1956, 
Rajkumari Amrit Kaur had dreamt of an 
autonomous institute that would pave 
the way for medical education and 
research in the country. In the present cli¬ 
mate of decentralisation, AIIMS certain¬ 
ly could do with a heavy dose of liberali¬ 
sation. Only then will Kaur’s dream 
have a chance of coming true. • 

Nmmitm Bhmtdmm/Mmw DeM 








WAR 

and 

PEACE 


Understanding the Sri Lankan 
ethnic problem 


The Sri Ixinkan Army is on 
the verge of taking Jaffna, 
the heart of Tamil insurgen 
cy. At the same time, the 
government is offering the 
Tamils in Sri Lanka a packa¬ 
ge of powers to govern them¬ 
selves that is unacceptable 
to the rest of the island. Two 
highly-militarised races are 
at war with each other. 
Sunday tries to make sense 
of the recent strife in Sri 
Lanka. 


Chandrika 
becomes PresMent 

16 ^ August 1994: 
Chandrika Kuniaratunga is 
elected President of Sri 
Lanka with a record 62.5 per 
cent vote. She comes to 
power on a mandate of 
peace. Her mother, former 
President Sirimavo Bandara- 
naike, is made Prime Mini¬ 
ster. The People’s Alliance 
government comes to power 
with a wafer thin majority. A 
hundred and thirteen MPs in 
the Sri Lankan Parliament of 
225 members offer construc¬ 
tive support to Chandrika’s 
government. 


Hours after being elected. 
Chandrika extends a hand of 
friendship to the Liberation 
Tigers of Tamil Eelam 
(LTTE). In Jaffna, LTTE 
spokesperson Anton Bala- 
singham welcomes the 
peace initiative. 

Two weeks later, she 
demonstrates that she means 
business and relaxes the four- 
year-old economic embargo 



on the Jaffna peninsula. 
LTTE supremo. Vellupiliai 
Prabhakaran, himself 
publicly welcomes the 
move. All is seemingly well 



Only once did the security forces capture 
Jaffna. That was when the IPKF launched its 
operations to tame the Tigers 


between the government and 
the guerrilla outfit as the 
LTTE releases 10 secu- 
ritymen it had taken hostage. 

Talks between the 
LTTE and the 
government 

The first formal round of 
talks is held between the 
government delegation and 
the LTTE in Jaffna on 31 
October last year. The 
government, anxious to con¬ 
tinue the spirit of bonhomie 
releases 18 LTTE cadres and 
promises to rebuild Jaffna, 
especially the public library. 

The United National 
Party’s (UNP) presidential 
candidate, Gamini Dissa- 
nayake, is assassinated on 24 
October. The LTTE does not 
own responsibility for the kil¬ 
ling, but then, it never does 
— it has still to admit that it 
killed Rajiv Gandhi, Pre- 
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madasa and Lalith 
Athulathmiidaii. 

Another round of talks is 
held on 3 January 1995. 
Anxious not to break the fra¬ 
gile peace, the government 
presents a Rs 39 billion pack¬ 
age for Jaffna’s reconstruc¬ 
tion. The LTTE releases four 
more prisoners. Both the par¬ 
ties agree to a cessation of 
hostilities. 

A fortnight later, on 14 
January, the government and 
the LTTE agree on a relaxa¬ 
tion on the ban on fishing. 
The LTTE lays down its con¬ 
ditions. It demands that the 
government vacate the Poo- 
neryn militar>’ camp, the cru¬ 
cial army outpost in the 
peninsula, that the ban on 
transportation of petrol and 
diesel be lifted and that 
LTTE cadres be allowed to 
move freely in the polyeth- 
nic Eastern Province. 

A three-month impasse 
follows. 

On 12 April, Chandrika 


writes to Prabhakaran asking 
him to come to the negotia¬ 
ting table for the fifth round 
of talks. She promises to dis¬ 
cuss Pooncryn and all the 
other contentious issues. Pra¬ 
bhakaran rejects the 
suggestion. 


Army officials conferring 
with civilians on their way 
to Jaffna: making steady 


The breakdown of 
talks 

On 19 April, the LTFE 
declares war again and with¬ 
draws from the peace par¬ 
leys. The guerrilla outfit 
sinks two naval ships in the 
Trincomalee harbour, kil¬ 
ling 12 naval personnel and 
injuring 21 others. 

Eelam war III begins 


28 April 1995; The LTTE 
uses surface-to-air missiles 
for the first time in the 
13-year-old ethnic conflict 
to bring down a Sn L.ankan 
Air Force Avro transport air¬ 
craft. All 48 members 
aboard aie killed. Even as 
the government tries to dis¬ 
miss the crash as an accident, 
the LTTE strikes again the 
next day and brings down 
yet another Avro, killing all 
52 defence personnel. 

The violence continues 
relentlessly as the LTTE pro¬ 
ceeds to attack army detach¬ 
ments in the north and the 
east. The death toll risesi as 
the Chandrika government 


LTTE chief Prabhakaran: holding out 



tries to cope with the latest 
round of hostilities. 

The LTT E notches up its 
victories in a Voice of Tiger 
broadcast. From 19 April to 
I October, they killed 1,384 
security personnel, 

destroyed 10 military camps 
and three police stations; 
shot down three aircraft; 
sunk seven navy vessels, 
blasted one heavy tank and 
crippled seven armoured per¬ 
sonnel carriers. 

Add to this the latest offen¬ 
sive and the $257 million 
loss to the government — 
when the LTTE bombs two 
oil depots in the heart of 
Colombo on 21 October. 

Leap Forward is 
leap backwards 


On 9 July, government for¬ 
ces launcii Operation Leap 
Forward, so far the biggest 
ever operation in the Jaffna 
peninsula since the IPKF 
offc n s i ve. Ten t hoii sand 
soldiers march out of Palaly 
camp, at the tip of the penin¬ 
sula, meeting little or no 
resistance from the LTTE 
and capture 78 sq km of 
lernlory. 

The troops reach Araly, 
only SIX km from Jaffna 
town. Bui the triumph is 
short-lived. Despite the* 
government’s lofty claims, 
reports from the peninsula 
— out of hounds for jour¬ 
nalists —say that the govern¬ 
ment has withdrawn from 
most of the areas they had 
captured. 

The LTTE emerges the 
victor. 

OperaHoa niunder 
Strike 


But the tables arc soon tur¬ 
ned. The government laun¬ 
ches another offensive, cal¬ 
led Operation Thunder 
Strike, in the peninsula on I 
October. Two days later, 300 
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LTTE cadres are killed in the 
fierce fighting — it is the 
first time that the LTTE has 
been convincingly beaten in 
its own stronghold. 

The LTTE’s image of an 
invincible outfit takes a batte¬ 
ring. The government forces 
launch their "fight to the 
finish" on 17 October and 
succeed in capturing several 
key LTTE bases. 

The latest anny offensive, 
codenamed Operation Rivi- 
resa, has brought the troops 
closer to Jaffna town, the 
nerve centre of the Eelam 
struggle, than any other Sri 
Lankan Anny operations. 
The last time Jaffna was cap¬ 
tured was when the IPKF 
launched Operation Pawan 
inOctobci 1987, 

Can the Sri Lankan 
Army win the war? 


For the first time, the 
LTTE appears to be in the 
danger of losing out militari¬ 
ly. Politically, of course, the 
Chandrika government will 
have to consider whether it 
can ever include Jaffna 
Tamils in the Sn Lankan 
mainstream without the 
LTTE. 

With a mass exodus from 
the peninsula and lakhs of 
people leaving Jaffna town 
to e.scape the shelling, it 
doesn’t seem possible. Civi¬ 
lians iirc, and have always 
been, the first victims of the 
13-year-old war — both at 
the hands of the government 
and the LTTE. 

Even as the army goes 
about bombing the peninsu¬ 
la, the LTTE has struck back 
by attacking Sinhalese settle¬ 
ments in meticulously- 
planned massacres all over 
the island. 

The search for a 
political solution 


Little wonder then that a 
political solution to the pro¬ 


blem is a distant possibility. I 
The Chandrika government I 
had presented the long- 
awaited devolution package, 
seeking a political solution 
to the ethnic conflict, on 3 
August "The democratic 
alternative away from war", 
as the President described it, 
gave extensive powers to the 
regions. 

It said that Sn Lanka 
would henceforth be a union 
of regions. Each of the pro¬ 
posed eight regional coun¬ 
cils would be created with 
exclusive legislative and exe¬ 
cutive powers. The councils 
would consist of a chief mini¬ 
ster and a board of minister 
for a period of five years. 


between the Centre and the 
states. Crucial subjects like 
land, law and order and finan¬ 
ce would be in the regional 
list. The Centre would, 
however, exercise control 
over defence, national secu¬ 
rity, foreign affairs, currency 
and international ports and 
harbours. 

Problems with the 
devolution package 

The package leaves out 
the tricky question of rede 
marcation of boundaries in 
the north and the east. That 
would be decided after con¬ 
sultations with Muslim, Sin- 



There is no doubt that the LTTE fighters are 
on the defensive. In the last one month, they 
have suffered heavy losses in their battle 
against the army 


Significantly, the titular 
head of the council, the 
Governor, cannot dismiss 
the chief minister — he can 
be removed only if he loses 
the confidence of the regio; 
nal council. The Governor, 
on the other hand, can be 
removed if the regional coun¬ 
cil passes a vote of 
no-confidence. 

The Concurrent List 
would be done away with in 
the demarcation of powers 


halese and Tamil leaders. 

Unfortunately, that has 
not happened as yet. After 
the initial burst of enthusi¬ 
asm, the government seems 
to have lost interest. The pro¬ 
posals have to be approved 
by a two-thirds majority in 
Parliament and then be fol¬ 
lowed by a country-wide 
referendum. 

This might be easier said 
than done. Chandrika’s own 
constituency, the Sinhalese 


Buddhists led by the ortho¬ 
dox Asagiriya chapter is 
vehemently opposed to the 
devolution package. On 24 
September, the Asagiriya 
Mahanayaka Thera (chief 
priest of the Asagiriya chap¬ 
ter) led a procession from 
Colombo to Kandy. The 
meeting of priests was 
booed. But they did pass a 
resolution in Kandy, oppo¬ 
sing the devolution package 
that would affect the 
integrity and sovereignty of 
the country. 

The Roman Catholic 
Church has supported the 
devolution package. This is 
significant considering that 
Catholics ha^c a large pre¬ 
sence among the Tamils. 

But the most important 
minority in Sri Lanka texlay 
are the Muslims. The leader 
of the Sri Lanka Muslim Con¬ 
gress, Ashroff, is an ally of 
Chandrika's. And the 
Muslims arc saying nothing 
on the devolution package. 

TheLTlFs 
miKtarism is its 
strongest point 


As in the pa.st, now too the 
Tigers are taking advantage 
of the temporary military 
vacuum in the cast which has 
Tamils, Sinhalese and 
Muslims in almo.st equal pro¬ 
portions. The recent targets 
of the guerrillas have been 
civilians in the eastern 
provinces. 

The government hopes a 
militarily weakened LTTE 
might find the devolution 
package more acceptable. 
But even assuming that tlie 
Sri Lankan Army reaches 
Jaffna town and occupies it, 
retaining it would present a 
bigger problem than just 
taking it. And the political 
hurdles she will face when 
she tries to push through the 
package to a select commit¬ 
tee of Parliament might ju^;l 
make a military victory look 
like a cakewalk. • 
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sponiG 


The 

NAME’S 

BOND, 

RUSKIN 

BOND 


Fora 

;.y'> ■ storyteller, 

there are few greater 
pleasures than the 
knowledge that children 
hang on his tales. So, 
though Ruskin Bond is 
hardly lacking 
recognition as a writer, it 
must be a source of 
considerable satisfaction 
for him to learn that he has 
been nominated for the 
Hans Christian Andersen 
Award, 1996. 



favourfto 


This award, given by 
the International Board 
on Books for Young 


People, is regarded as the 
highest international 
distinction given to an 
author or illustrator of 
children’s books. Bond is 
one of the privileged 23 
authors and 24 illustrators 
from 26 countries, who 
have been nominated for 
the awards. 

Bond, whose works 
include the highly 
acclaimed The Room On 
The Roof, has also written 
unforgettable stories— 
such as Grandfather’s 
Private Zoo —for the 
young. And as the recent 
citation reads, he "is a 
truly Indian writer whose 
settings, characters and 
events stem from the 
Himalayan towns and 
villages that surround 
him". 


IHAHAAN 

HERO 

If anyone’s 
wondering 
what happened to Victor 
Baneijee, and if there is 
life, indeed, after 
theBJP, the 
actor-tumed-politician is 
anxious to reassure us that 
he has turned actor 
again. 

It didn’t take a David 
Lean or a Roman 
Polanski this time to 
convince Victor that 
acting is really what he 
does best. And though he 
still gives Bollywood 
pretty much the go-by, in 
a rare interview to a 
Calcutta daily, Baneijee 
revealed that he had 
consented to star in 
^.Bengali director Haranath 



Victor BaiMijM: back to movlodoiH 


Chakraborty’s Mahaan. 

A hero at 49? Nothing 
to it, says Baneijee. The 
secret to his youthful 
good looks lay in not 
massages or saunas—the 
elixir of lazier actors— 
but in the simple 
expedient of performing 
all his own chores. 


"People holding the 
so-called hero concept in 
mind would not believe 
it," he says, "but in 
Mussocme, 1 regularly 
collect firewood and 
carry it home. And in 
Calcutta, I wash my own 
clothes, even my shooting 
costumes." 


Professor 

HITCHENS 

So, arch 
iconoclast 
Christopher Hitchens has 
done it again, though his 
attention-getting device is 
up for question. There’s 
something a little 
shameful about a man 
whose only way to stay in 
the news is to tear into a 
little old lady, whose 
charity to the poor and 
dying is an international 
byword. 

Last year, he called 
Mother Teresa ‘Hell’s 
Angel,’ suggesting that 
she was more Christian 
than charitable. This time, 
in an article in The 
Washington Post, he 
questioned the means by 



















;ompiled by DINfAR B. PATEL 


The LITTLE KING 


Vishwanath- 
IHHH an Anand 
may not have made it to 
the top, but a younger 
generation of 
chess players may yet 
succe^ in bringing the 



international game home 
in every sense of the word. 

Chess-watchers in the 
country have been 
respectfully following 
12-year-old Surya Sekhar 
Ganguly’s movements 
across the board for some 
time now, and proof that 
their hopes were not 
entirely misplaced comes 
in the form of the silver 
medal won by Surya at the 
nth World Chess 
Championship for 
Children held at Brazil. 

Drawing his last round 
game, Ganguly registered 
the shortest win in 17 
moves, proving 
that age is certainly no bar 
when it comes to a game 
of the mind. 


which she came by the 
funds for her 
organisation. How could 
she accept money from 
dictators like Haiti’s 
‘Baby D(K'’ Duvalierand 
American swindler 
Charles Keating, he asked. 

Mother Teresa is yet to 


respond to this latest 
salvo, but an educated 
guess is that her reply will 
be on the lines of a 
statement she made last 
year; when someone is 
"kind and generous to 
God’s poor", she doesn’t 
question his antecedents. 


ChristoplMr HHclwns: ha’s back! 




Zaaaat Aman: sudtfaniy prigglah 

Look who’S talking 


■■^■1 Remember 
HlHi Raj 

Kapoor’s Satyam Shivam 
Sundaram, and how 
everyone flocked to see 
the film because it 
featured Hindi 
moviedom’s first official 
kiss? And remember Dev 
Anand’s Hare Harm 
Hare Krishna, and the 
hippie culture it 
represented? Of course 
you do. They both starred 
the siren of the times, 
Zeenat Aman, wearing 
not much more than a 
bedsheet in one, and the 
itsy-bitsiest mini-skirt in 
the other. An 


unforgettable sight each 
time. 

So it comes as a bit of a 
surprise that the 
Seventies’ star has 
recently announced, 
apropos of nothing, that 
she is a "bit of a prude" 

What, you might ask, 
brought about the 
transformation? The 
answer is ‘motherhood’. 
"Being a mother has 
greatly changed my 
perspective," says the 
now domesticated 
Zeenat, who chose a 
beauty contest in Shillong 
as the venue and the 
moment for the revelation. 
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He's back! He's signed a movie, 
recorded an album and will 
perform live in India next year. 
Amitabh talks about the five-year 
break and the future 

INTERVIEWWD BY VIR SANQHVI/BOMBAY 

There was a time when Amitabh Bachchan gave no inter¬ 
views and every quote that tumbled from his lips was treat¬ 
ed as a precious commodity by the film press. 

All that changed in 1989, when Bachchan shed his 
earlier reticence. Now, he gives numerous interviews, but 
the trouble is that he says much the same thing to every 
interviewer After the incorporation of ABCL, the media 
have concentrated on the corporation to the exclusion of 
the man. 

This is a different Bachchan interview. He does not 
merely list ABCUs activities but explains the philosophy 
behind the company. Moreover, he finally talks about him¬ 
self, about his five-year break and about his comeback. It 
is the most candid interview he has given since 1990 — 
and it is probably the definitive statement about Amitabh 
Bachchan in 1995. 

Qs What made you come out of an unofficial retirement 
and sign a film? 

A: It was always on the cards. When we launched ABCL, it 
said in my contract with the corporation that I would sign a 
film in the first year of its operation. But there^s more to it 
than that. The reason my contract with ABCL mentioned a 
film was because I intended to resume acting. For over a 
year now, we have been looking at scripts and talking to 
directors. The phrase you use is unofficial retirement, but I 
don't see it that way. It was just that I took a break for a few 
years. There was never any question in my mind that I would 
return to acting after that hr^. 

















■ Bachchan with Abhishek and Shweta: "If I kept 
working at that pace, I would never have had the time 
for my family or for my parents who were growing 
older and were not in very good health " 


Q: Perhaps you should start with that break then. When 
did you last sign a film? 

Az I think it was Khuda Gawah in 1988-89. And that was 
completed in 1992. So the break started in 1992, but the deci¬ 
sion was taken three years bclorc. 

Qz 1 can understand your wanting to play a different 
kind of role. But was it necessary to stop signing films 
completely? 

Az I think what people lend to forget is that in the 1980s, 
there was no grand strategy behind my career decisions. It 
was a decade during which things just happened without any 
warning. There was the 1982 episode, and when I came out 
of that alive, it took me a while to get back to work. In 1984, 
when I was elected to Parliament, I thought I would cut 
down on my acting assignments, so I accepted fewer films, 
and in some cases, 1 returned signing amounts and apologis¬ 
ed to people saying that I was not going to have the lime to 
act in their films. 

The movies I signed in the second half oi the 1980s were 
those that I did for friends In set-ups in which I fell comforta¬ 
ble. At no stage, did I sit down and plan my life, assess what 
kind of roles I should be doing or even think more than a few 
weeks ahead. Things were moving too fast. I had been act¬ 


■ Jaya Bachchan: "Forme, the breakthrough came 
after Jaya started Saraswati, a production house which 
had a quick success with Dekh Bhai Dekh. She did this 
on her own with a minimum of financing" 


ing since 1969, more or less without a break. There had been 
other pressures in the 198()s-—health pressures, political pre¬ 
ssures, etc. — and it was getting to the stage where I found 
that i was losing track of the world around me. 

Qz In what way? 

Az Well, my children had grown up and I felt I needed to 
devote more time to them. If I kept working at that pace, I 
would never have had the lime for my family or for my par¬ 
ents who were growing older and were not in very good heal¬ 
th. But it was also a personal thing. I had got used to the routi¬ 
ne of waking up early in the morning, going to the studio, fac¬ 
ing the camera and coming back late at night. I had lost touch 
with the rest of the world. 

Qz Don’t most people who work hard run that risk? 

Az Possibly. But in my case, it was much more intense. 1 
never understwd money, for instance. Not Just in the sense 
of making it, but also m the sense of spending it. I never reali¬ 
sed that if I invited 10 people home for dinner, how much it 
would cost. Fortunately, I could afford it, but it is a danger¬ 
ous feeling when you can gel the things you want — an air 
ticket to New York, an electronic gadget, or whatever — 
without ever realising their true cost and therefore, their true 
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value. It worried me that 1 had got myself into this situation. 

I needed to slow down the pace and take stock. The first 
thing to do was to take a break from movies. 

The Exile _ 

Q: There were political pressures as well. When V.P. 
Singh became Prime Minister, his government made 
you a target. 

Al Even my time in politics served as a pointer to how little 
I understood of the world around me. I entered politics with 
the noblest of intentions and with a great deal of public sup¬ 
port. But not only was I unable to achieve the things I wan¬ 
ted, 1 also ended up risking the goodwill and respect that I 
had built up over the years. All this worried me. It worried 
me that despite the success, the fame, the money—for what¬ 
ever they are all worth — I was still totally out of my depth 
in most situations. I would go further. I would say that the 
only situation where I understood what was going on was 
when 1 was facing the camera. 

Qs In many ways, 1989 was a turning point. It was when 
you started meeting people, talking to the press, took on 
V.P. Singh and in a sense, took charge of your life. 

Al The V.P. Singh thing was different. He tried to victimise 
us. We fought back. We won. He lost. 

Q: What about the other changes? 

A: Yes, that phase of my life served as a pointer to what was 
wrong. But prior to taking charge, 1 had to first understand 
things. So, I started on a very small level. Many people may 
even find this silly or amusing. But I took charge of the 
household expenses. I learnt how the kitchen ran, what the 
vegetables cost, what servants’ salaries were, that sort of 


1 don’t think I’ll ever 
be a eorporate 

4p|| manager in the sense 
that people who’ve 
been in business all 
■*** their lives are. But 
the point is not 
— whether Amitabh 
Bachchan himself makes a 
corporate manager or not. What is 
important is that ABCL breaks new 
ground in the entertainment business" 


thing. Then I started finding out about business. 1 had been 
shielded from all that because my brother took care of it. But 
after he went abroad, there was really no choice but for me to 
start taking an interest. 

Q: Is the development of ABCI.. part of the process of 
taking charge? 

A: To a very great extent, yes. In my last few years of active 
involvement in acting, I had begun to gel increasingly distur¬ 
bed by the way in which the business side of the industry 
functioned. There were no figures available that you could 
trust. A producer would make a film and then depend on dis¬ 
tributors and exhibitors to tell him what the returns were. 
Many j>eoplc on the production side felt that the returns 
were being understated. They were always being told that a 
film had perl'ormed moderately even when they sensed that 
it was a hit and there was no accountability at all. 




The 

Film 

Business 

Q: Did this come from 

K rsonal experience? 

S Okay, let’s lake a per¬ 
sonal example. In the late 
1980s, I was told that 
certain films that I had act¬ 
ed in had not done well. 
Fair enough. Every actor 
expects his share of flops 
and 1 am a pessimist in 
these matters, so I expect 
more flops than most. 
But what intrigued me 
was this: during this per¬ 
iod, which should have 
been the worst stage of 
my career, I got more 
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offers than ever before. I was offered sums of money 
that were astronomical and certainly far greater than anyth¬ 
ing I had ever earned in the film industry. I could have just 
taken the money and kept quiet, but I didn’t want to do that 
and sign more films. 1 wanted answers. If the films were 
doing badly, then why were more and more people prepared 
to spend more and more money on making movies with me? 
This is a business. Nobody does anything for charity. So, 
there had to be some economic basis of which 1 was not 
aware • 

Qs Well, even your worst flops have not lost money in 
the long run. 

Ar But it was more than that. Mow much money did they 
make or lose? What was the exact quantum of audio sales? 
How much revenue had we lost because of video piracy? I 
remember being present in the 198()s when one of my produ¬ 
cers did a calculation about the revenue he had lost because 
of video piracy. All you needed to do was work out how 
many video libraries there were in Bombay. If each of them 
bought one legitimate cassette of one of my movies and then 
ran off ten pirate versions, they had 11 cassettes. Assume 
they let out each cassette for Rs 10 or Rs 20 per day. Once 
you calculate all these figures, you end up with a stupendous 
sum. But this was all guesswork. We didn’t even know the 
exact number of video libraries. Nor were we able to do 
anything about it. 

Q: Video .seem.s to be on the downswing now. 

A: And the results are obvious. Take the example of Hum 
Aapke Haiti Koun. It is a very well-made, very watchable 
film. But the phenomenal revenues htive to come from some¬ 
where. A phenomenon like that cannot be looked at in isola¬ 
tion. What the prcxiucers of that film did was to alter the sys¬ 
tem slightly. And even that slight alteration gave them the 
returns they deserved. They did not release a video, they con¬ 
trolled the distribution and becau.se of their own experience 
in that area, they understood how the theatre circuits wor¬ 
ked. It was that ability to understand the system and make it 
deliver the correct returns that made the difference. 

Q: When did you begin to get interested in this? 

A: Only towards the end. 1 remember when Him was 
released, there was ill-infonncd speculation about how well 
or badly it had done. 1 got upset enough to write about it in 
the trade papers and, of course, that set off a controversy. I 
didn't understand it fully then, but I sensed that something 
was wrong. 

Q: [)o you understand it now? 

A: No, not fully. But we are moving in the right direction. 
For me, the breakthrough came after Jaya started Saraswati, 
a production house which had a quick success with Dckh 
Biuii Dekh, She did this on her own with a minimum of finan¬ 
cing. I used to go to the Saraswati office and 1 would find 
myself talking to young guys just out of management scIkk)! 
and I would be amazed by their attitudes and their ways of 
doing things. I would talk to them about an idea I had in the 
entertainment field and they would come back the next day 
with a business plan. They would have a strategy, they 
would have figures, they would have dug out information 
and they would make projections. In an international con- 




■ Hum 'When the fdm was released, there was 
ill-informed speculation about how it had done. I got 
upset enough to write about it in the trade papers 
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■ Hum Aapke Main Koum "It was the producers' 
ability to understand the system and make it deliver the 
c orrect returns that made the difference " 


text, this IS not unusual because the entertainment industry 
has been corporatised. But in India, it was unheard of. Rven 
someone like myself, who had spent so long in the film 
industry, had no experience of it. 

Q; Did that lead toABCL? 

As Yes, I told Jaya that this was the way ahead for the film 
industry. We could no longer depend on word-of-mouth and 
entrepreneurial spirit. I gave Jaya the example oi'Dekh Bhai 
Dekh which was a hit show, but whose future was dependent 
entirely on Doordarshan. If the network dropped it, that was 
the end. Rven if it changed the time slot, we were in trouble. 
What we really needed was a production house that had 25 
productions being made at the same time, so we were not 
dependent on any one programme. But to do that we needed 
professional management and finance. That led to ABCL. 

Q: The image of Amitabh Bachchan as corporate mana¬ 
ger seems to have grabbed the media's imagination. Is 
that a fair characterisation? 

A: It is fair that I am trying (laughs). I don’t think fll ever 
be a corporate manager in the sense that people who’ve been 
in business all their lives are. There are too many things I 
don’t understand. At some meetings, I find it very difficult 
to keep up with the level of discussion. But the point is not 
whether Amitabh Bachchan himself makes a corporate 
manager or not. What is important is that ABCL—which is 
much more than an extension of myself — breaks nev' 
ground in the entertainment business. 


Going International 


Q: Does that involve going international? 

As It may be premature to talk about how ABCL will deve¬ 
lop, but I can tell you that 1 am convinced that we have to 
take the Indian entertainment industry global. Because il is 
part of our well-educated urban ethos not to take the film 
industry very seriously, we underestimate the contribution 
that it can make to India’s global standing. One thing we 
have learnt over the last 30 years is that HollywtKxl, rock 
music and American popular culture have served to Ameri¬ 
canise the world; to create an environment in which the US 
has a hold over the hearts and minds of people in every 
country. But Hollywood is not the world’s largest film 
industry. We are. And almost without our noticing, our popu¬ 
lar culture has already spread all over the world. 

When I went to Rgypt, 1 was ama/ed at the reception I 
received from people who had seen my movies. It has been 


"I am convinced that 
^ we have to hike the 

Indian 

entertiiinment 
* ■ industry global, 

i Because it is part of 

our well-educated 

L i-1 urban ethos not to take 

the film industiy ver>' seriously, we 
underestimate the contribution that it 
can make to India’s global standing' 


the same in so many other countries. I have been very warm¬ 
ly received in Africa. Russia, South America — in places 
where we didn’t even realise that Hindi cinema was popular. 
My brother Ajilabh once went to Israel and was startled to 
find people watching a Hindi movie (with sub-titles) on TV. 

I sat next to a guy from Dallas on a flight and he told me 
that he has installed a huge dish to catch TV Asia because his 
Mexican workers are crazy about Hindi movies. There is 
this huge market for Indian popular culture out there, but we 
have never done what the Americans have: approached this 
market in a professional corporate manner. 


Q: Well, Hollywood now seems very interested in India. 

A: That’s the second thing. For the last four years. I’ve been 
getting faxes and calls from some international companies 
that want to come into India—20th Century Fox, Warners, 
etc. It would be flattering to think that they were interested 
in Amitabh Bachchan. But they arc only interested in me 
because I might be able to help open the door to India. 1’hey 
have two interests. First of all, they see us as 
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a great untapped market 
for their software. We are 
the only significant coun> 
ti^ that has created its 
own software and reject¬ 
ed the lure of dubbed pro¬ 
gramming. So, they want 
to come in here, get 
access to distribution net¬ 
works, spend millions of 
dollars and dominate at 
least the TV business. 

They are looking at the 
long term —just as, say. 

Coke and Pepsi are — so 
they don’t care how 
much they lose in the 
medium tenn. 

Q: We can’t really com¬ 
pete with that kind of 
money, can we? 

As No, not with the 
money power. So what 
can we do? You can’t 
stop them from coming. 

That is neither desirable 
nor feasible. What you 
have to do is what we are 
doing with ABCL. You 
create a well-financed, well-managed compa¬ 
ny that can compete effectively. Or, you tell them that if they 
want to come in, you are willing to participate in joint ventu¬ 
res where you retain control. 

The conglomerates also have a second interest. They 


■ Mani Ratnam: '7 bought the rights to Mani 
Ratnam *s Bombay without even seeing the film 
because of my admiration for his work" 



put out an UP of mine reciting my father*spoetry, I 
would dearly love to do something like that again " 


want to be able to control Indian software so that they have a 
handle on the only other major source of entertainment pro¬ 
gramming apart from Hollywood. Once they have that soft¬ 
ware they will exploit it internationally. 

We have to decide whether, as Indians, we are going to let 
them exploit our programming locally or whether we are 
going to do it ourselves. My feeling is that it is our software. 
We should be the ones to take it international. 

Q: Does this explain why you’ve been spending so much 
time abroad? 

As Partly, yes. We’ve been trying, with varying degrees of 
success, to take Indian entertainment programming interna¬ 
tional. There was TV Asia in London and now there’s ABN 
in America. I used this break from acting to try and explore 
those options. 

Q: Is travel going to be a part of your life? 

A: Yes. The world is far too international to restrict oneself 
to any one country. My kids are studying abroad, my brother 
lives in London, there’s ABN in New York, so 1 will be 
travelling. 

But, at the same time, my film commitments and ABCL 
will mean that I’m much more in India than I have been in 
the past. 

Q: What happens to the NRl status? 

A: 1 think people misunderstand all that. Because I was spen- 
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■ Bachchan with Ajitabh: "My brother had always taken care of the finances. But after 
he went abroad, there was really no choice but for me to start taking an interest in it" 


Nor can I forget how tl’ie 
people backed me against 
a vindictive government 
in 1990. 

These are debts that I 
will never be able to 
repay. All I can say is that 
1 am grateful, honoured, 
and very touched. 

Qs One way of repay¬ 
ing that debt would be 
to let them see more of 
you. 

A: They will. I've just 
announced one film. 
There will be more. And I 
hope that next year I can 
do live shows in various 
Indian cities. 

Q: Tell US about the 
film. 

A: There’s not much to 
tell at this stage. Three or 
four years ago, Indra 
Kumar approached me 
with a story idea. I liked 
the subject and 1 was 
impressed with his work. 


ding more than six months of the year abroad, it made sense \ 
for me to be classed as an NRL 

But that doesn’t mean that I've handed in my passport or 
turned my back on India. I’m proud to be Indian. This is my 
home. And it is the people of this country who have made 
me what I am. 

And just for the record, 1 pay taxes on every penny 1 
here. 


- But I told him that 1 was 

I not ready to return to the screen. 

At the same time, I spoke to various other people — Ravi 
Chopra, Romesh Sharma. Vinod Chopra, etc. — about their 
scripts and projects. But while I was willing to listen with 
interest, I was not ready to commit myself. 

Then this year, when I decided to make a commitment, I 
spoke to Indra Kumar again and we decided to go ahead. 

Q: Are you producing the dim yourself? 


The Comeback 


Q: Did you seriously expect to be so popular after a five- 
year break? 

A: The honest answer is, no. I thought that people would for> 
get about me after such a long absence on 

the screen. I thought that my return to cinema would be low- 
key and would pass unnoticed. 1 had no idea that it would pro¬ 
voke so much interest. It is surprising — and 1 have to say, 
extremely touching — that I have not been forgotten and 
that the name still counts for something. It is not something I 
can get over. 

Every evening, there are crowds outside my house. I 
don’t know how they find out that I am in town, but they do. 
And I am very moved by the love and affection that I see. 
Often, I go out and I talk to these people because 1 am genui¬ 
nely surprised that after so many years they should still care. 

But they do. And it is something that I am very conscious 
of. I can never forget how the country prayed for me in 1982. 


oil haic lo be 
realistic about the 
demands of the 
Hindi film industiy 
and tlu' fact is that w e 
six'cialise in love 
stones. I'm not 
eonvincinj^in a love 
ston aM\ lonj^er. Perhaps you can ha\ e 
a ])riel flashliack. But >011 can't han^ 
the standard plot (ui Amitalih 
Hachclian an\ ionoer " 
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stage, the possibilities are limitless. 



Bachchan ¥ifith Madhuri Dbclt: 7 ^ 0 / 1 7 
involved in saying that such and such co-star is right or 
wrong. If they are talented, if they suit the role and if the 
director wants them, then that \s absolutely fine with me ” 

As No, Tm not. ABCL is. My contract with ABCL was that 
1 would do my first film free of charge for them. This is that 
film. 

Qs Are all your films going to be made by ABCL? 

As No. This is a misconception that I would like to clear up. 
My contract says that I have to do one film a year for ABCL. 
But. fm free to act in anybody clse’s pictures. 

Qs So you could, in theo¬ 
ry at least, accept offers 
from other producei*s? 

As Absolutely. In fact. I 
look forward to working 
with talented and accom¬ 
plished producers. As an 
actor, I want to be crea¬ 
tively challenged. 

Qs Does that mean that 
there will be more films? 

AZ At this stage, no. So 
far. the Indra Kumar 
movie is the only one. It 
will be the comeback ven- 
tuit. But at some later 


Qs What kind of role would you like? 

As One that is commensurate with my age. I am much too 
old to play the standard hero. So, Fll have to find different 
roles. 

Qs You don’t think that you’re overdoing the old man 
routine? You are ten years younger than Clint East- 
wood, and the same age as Harrison Ford. Neither of 
them goes around declaring how old he is at the slightest 
provocation. 

As Neither Harrison Ford nor Clint Eastwood works in 
Bombay. Neither does Robert Bedford for that matter. 

You have to be realistic about the demands of the Hindi 
film industry and the fact is that we specialise in love stories. 
Tm not convincing in a love story any longer. Perhaps you 
can have a brief flashback. But you can*t hang the standard 
plot on Amitabh Bachchan any longer. 

Qs What kind of role will you play in Indra Kumar's 
film? 

As I don’t want to give away too much of the plot because 
frankly we’re still working on various options. One idea is 
for me to start the film in a situation in which I am already 
married and have a child. The other is to have two leads, 
myself and a younger person. We’re still working on it. 

Qs What about the other roles that have been offered to 
you? 

As A senior citizen, a judge who takes a stand, a married 
man who is confronted with a particular situation, the older 
brother—that sort of thing. 

Qs Pretty much the standard Hindi film caricatures. 

As No, perhaps I’m not describing them adequately. Some 
of the roles are quite challenging and interesting. 

Qs But the romance is restricted to flashbacks as in 
Hum or Khuda Gawah? 

As Yes, that is the case. Nobody has offered me a triangle 
with a younger man or anything like that. 


I Bachchan with Shekhar Kapur: "We are buying and releasing off-beat films by 
Mani Ratnam and Shekhar Kapur. / want to prove that there is an audience for good 
cinema" 
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A: Thai is simply not 
true. Many of the finest 
films I acted in were 
made by Hrishikesh Muk- 
herjee. They had sensi¬ 
tive themes and were far 
removed from some of 
my more popular films. 

Nor is it true to say that 
I have never done anyth¬ 
ing off-beat myself. In 
1989, wc released a film 
called Main Azad Hoon 
which was as far remov¬ 
ed from the typical Hindi 
film as possible. 

Q: It was a good Him, 
but it didnU do well. 

As Why didn’t it do 
well? One explanation is 
that it wasn’t a good film, 
in which case, it is under¬ 
standable that it did 
badly. But another expla¬ 
nation is that we didn’t 
know how to release an 
off-beat film within the 
commercial circuit. That 
is a skill that ABCL now 
possesses. 

If you look at the way in which Bombay —which is hard¬ 
ly your standard commercial film— was released, then you 
will realise that we did some innovative things to ensure that 
it reached the right audience. We plan to do the same with 
Bandit Queen, to which ABCL also has the rights. 

I can’t help wondering whether Main Azad Hoon would 
have done better if ABCL had been around then and wc had 
known how to release and promote an off-beat film. 

So, not only do 1 want to do off-beat films —just as we 
are buying and releasing off-beat films by Mani Ratnam and 
Shekhar Kapur—but 1 want to prove that there is an audien¬ 
ce for good cinema. 

The New Album _ 

Qs 1 gather you're going to be making albums as well. 
A: Well, I have made an album. In the late 1970s, HMV 
put out an LP of mine reciting my father’s poetry. It was call¬ 
ed Bachchan Recites Bachchan. And I would dearly love to 
do something like that again. I have read my father’s poetry 
on stage—at the Wembley Arena—but I am not sure that a 
concert is the right context for it. 

I would like to conceive of a format where I can appeal to 
smaller live audiences and do a slightly different show incor¬ 
porating my father’s poetry, folk songs and the like. We 
have a vast repertoire of folk theatre, songs and poetry that is 
untapped. I would like to use that in some way. 

Q: What about popular music? 


A: That has long been 
one of my interests. I’m a 
great fan of world music 
— from Africa, the West 
Indies, Latin America, 
etc. — and it puzzles me 
that Indian music has 
never found the global 
audience it deserves. If 
Jamaica can give reggae 
to the world, then why 
can’t India with its glori¬ 
ous traditions make some 
contribution. 

And our popular songs 
can be incredibly com¬ 
plex in terms of melcxiy. 
Ask somebody to play 
Yesterday or any other 
Beatle song on the piano 
and then ask them to play 
one of our classic num¬ 
bers, and you will see 
how complex and intrica¬ 
te our melodies are. If 
Lambada can take the 
world by stonn, why not 
Choli ke pechcheyl 

Q; Are you ready to 
talk about the album 
you are currently recording? 

A: Only slightly (smiles). It’s being produced by Bally 
Sagoo and 1 have been a fan of Bally’s ever since he produc¬ 
ed Nusrat Fateh Ali. 

A few months ago, he was in India and on the last day of 
his stay, just before he took a flight to London, he came in to 
discuss management‘representation at ABCL. We got talk¬ 
ing and we soon forgot about the serious part of the discus¬ 
sion and got down to music! 

We went into the studio and fooled around and he cancell¬ 
ed his flight to London. It was an experience wc both 
enjoyed, but at that stage, we didn’t plan any further. 

Later, Bally worked on those tapes and sent them back to 
me. What I heard was mind-blowing and it convinced me 
that we should be doing some kind of fusion collaboration. 

Q: And has that collaboration come about? 

As It’s in the works (laughs). We’ve been recording toge¬ 
ther in a studio in Birmingham and we’ve laid down some 
rough tracks. It’s at a preliminary stage, so let’s see what 
happens. 

Qs Is it fresh material? 

A: Some of it is fresh and some of it is remakes. We’ll just 
have to wait and see what we’re going to release. 

Qs Why are you so evasive on the subject? Are you scar¬ 
ed that the moment he hears about this album, Gulshan 
Kumar will send an Amitabh Bachchan sound-alike into 
the studio to do a Bally Sagoo-type remake of Rang 
harse? 


NITIN RAi 



■ Sonia Gandhi: "A family friendship should not he 
treated as a political relationship" 
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A: (Lxiughs), No, it is just that, I don't want to laJk about 
things that aren't ready. What 1 will say, however, is that by 
Christmas, at least some of the results of my collaboration 
with Bally should be in the shops 


Sponsorship 


Qs Does it bother you that people say that you have chea- 
^ned yourself by agreeing to advertise a product? 

As Honestly, yes it does. It is only human to feel hurt when 
people criticise you without understanding the context. All 
my life, 1 have avoided sponsoring any product, but this time 
there were other compulsions. 

I was determined to gather the finances required to make 
ABCL a viable proposition because 1 genuinely believe that 
only through a corporate structure can the film industry go 
forward. 

And yet, investors said to me: where is your factory? 
Where is your machinery? 

I had no answer. ABCL does not have fixed assets in the 
form of plant or property. All it has is the concept, the mana¬ 
gement muscle, the expertise and the Amitabh Bachchan 
name. To convince investors that we were extracting the 
maximum return from the name, we offered various propo¬ 
sals. One of these was sponsorship. Would I have done it if 
ABCL had not mattered so much to me? If I hadn’t been so 
keen to set up a professionally-managed body? I don’t know. 

But now that Tve agreed. I’m in it 100 per cent. We will 
do it with taste and with dignity, and that alone should 
remove all the misconceptions about cheapening the name. 

Q: You are sincere about this? 

As Absolutely. People sometimes misunderstand my situa¬ 
tion. Often, I am under a lot of pressure, 1 am Jet-Iaggcd or 
not informed about an interview or an appearance sufficient¬ 
ly in advance. Consequently, I seem less than enthusiastic, 
whereas in fact, ? am just tired. 

The reality is that I am always under scrutiny. Vieweis 
and fans don’t know or care about the circumstances under 
which I have made an appearance or given an interview. 
And perhaps, why should they? As far as they are concer¬ 
ned, they are seeing Amitabh Bachchan on TV and they 
expect to get their money’s worth. That is something 1 reco¬ 
gnise and accept. And I ^ ^ “ 

will be very careful in the ^ Wlulayam Singh Yadav: i 
future to make sure that I anybody. 1 have no intere 

don’t let fans down. I 


Q: There is always spe¬ 
culation that you will 
return to politics. 

As 1 don’t see why. In 
1989,1 made a public sta¬ 
tement — in an interview 
to Sunday in fact — that 
I had failed as a politician 
and accepted that politics 
was not for me. I have 
done or said nothing 
since then ti) contradict 
that. 



()i course 1 ni 
close to the 
Gandhis. Biis is a 
relationship that 
dates back to the 
great-grandfather 
of this generation 
of Gandhis. 1 am proud of being 
close to the Gandhis and 
there should be no doubts 
on that score" 


Q: What about a nominated scat to the Rsyya Sabha? 

A: The answer is exactly the same. Absolutely not. 


The Gandhis 


Q: There's been a lot of speculation about your taking 
Mulayam Singh Yadav to meet Sonia Gandhi and play¬ 
ing the role of a peacemaker between It) Janpath and 
Race Course Road. 

A: It's absolute rubbish I have never taken Mulayam to 
meet anybody. 1 have no interest in any political activity, let 
alone playing a peacemaker or whatever. 

Q: The speculation arises because you are so close to the 
Gandhis. 

As Of course I’m close to the Gandhis. This is a relationship 
that dates back to the great-grandfather of thi^ generation of 
Gandhis. It is not a recent development and it is not a politi¬ 
cal relationship. I am proud of being close to the Gandhis 
and there should be no doubts on that score 

On the other hand, it is completely wrong to conclude 
from this that I'm involved in any political acti cities that con¬ 
cern them. 


% Mulayam Singh Yadav: "1 have never taken Mulayam to 
meet anybody. I have no interest in any political activity " 




Q: Lei me put it slightly 
differently. People 
believe that even if you 
are not in politics, Sonia 
Gandhi or other mem¬ 
bers of the family will 
turn to you for advice 
on such issues as whe¬ 
ther to stand for elec¬ 
tion, or whom to 
support. 

As This is nonsense, A 
family friendship should 
not be treated as a politi¬ 
cal relationship, 

I don’t tell them whom 
to support. And they 
don’t tell me which films 
to sign. • 












NO WAY OUT 

A poor transport network is hampering domestic and international trade 


I n June this year, Punjab farmers 
prayed, uncharacteristically, for a 
delayed monsoon. They had pro¬ 
duced over seven million tonnes 
of foodgrain that would be 
washed away with the first rain. Reason: 
there weren’t enough railway wagons to 
take them to food-deficit states in the 
country. 

Last month, incoming cargo in ports 
was at a premium. The rupee was cra¬ 
shing making imports costlier by the 
day wnile 37 ships stood outside Indian 
ports for close to 20 days. Reason: there 
was no place to berth. 

This really is one of the abiding iro¬ 
nies of the ongoing reforms programme. 
A lot more to produce and sell, but too 
few railway wagons, roads and port faci¬ 
lities to sustain trade, both domestic and 
global. 

Of course, there is much to celebrate. 
Agriculture is booming with nearly 32 
million tonnes of foodgrain stocked in 
our storehouses as food .security. The 
corporate sector has done well enough 
with net sales of the top 100 companies 
growing by 25 per cent last year and pro¬ 
fits, by an even more impressive 60 per 
cent. Exports grew by 20 per cent and 



FREDDIE MEHTA 

"The present year will not 
be that difficult, but 
19%-97 will begin to feel 
the infrastructure pinch" 


imports by close to 30 per cent. I 

But the question is: how long can Je 
sustain this growth? Lately commereje 
minister P. Chidambaram has been poin¬ 
ting out that if foreign trade is to remain 
at current levels, port facilities shou^d 
grow by at least 20 per cent a year. The 
current rate of growth is nearly seven per 
cent — good enough after the recession 
years of 1990-92 but awfully inadequa¬ 
te for a growing economy. So too with 
roads and railways. 

In fact, one of the unexplained riddles 
of government policy is the lessening 
stress on transport infrastructure. Invest¬ 
ment in this sector dropped from 22 per 
cent of the 1951-56 total Plan expenditu¬ 
re to just about 12 per cent in the last 
Plan. While in gross rupee terms, invest¬ 
ment has increased, considering infla¬ 
tion and the demands of a growing eco¬ 
nomy, it is surprising that it should have 
been cut down in percentage terms for 
the VIII Plan {see chart). Result: 
growing bottlenecks on roads, at rail¬ 
way loading stations and ports. 

Says M.A.J. Jeyaseelan, secretary. 
Federation of Indian Chambers of Com¬ 
merce and Industry. "In the area of infra¬ 
structure development, there is one 



P. CHIDAMBARAM 


According to the 
commerce minister, port 
facilities should grow by 
at least 20 per cent a year 


• This year, 66 per cent of 
all freight has been carried 
by road against just 11 per 
cent in 1951 

• The national and state 
highways account for only 
seven per cent oi the total 
road network, but carry as 
much as 70-80 per cent of 
the traffic 

• All this not only leads to 
severe congestion, but also 
damage to the roads that 
needs a whopping Rs 150 
billion every year to repair 




word that I do not understand—soon. In 


our vocabulary, soon means decades, 
and still nothing concrete seems to be 
happening." 

Freddie Mehta, an economist- 
industrialist, pointed out recently, "The 
present year will not he that difficult, but 
1996-97 will begin to feel the infrastruc¬ 
ture pinch." 
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And there is enough reason for worry. 
In 1995.66 per cent of all freight carried 
has been transported by road against just 
11 per cent in 1951. This. Prof. Sanjay 
Gupta from the department of transport 
planning at the School of Planning and 
Architecture insists, is not a healthy 
trend. "Freight transport by railways is 
economical and takes care of a larger 


as compared to almost 90 per cent in 
1951. 

But traders have few' options. For one, 
the first call on the fevv' available rakes is 
for essential commodities like sugiir, 
coal and foodgrain. Secondly, accor¬ 
ding to one estimate, about 70 to 80 per 
cent of the rakes are taken up by the 
public sector. This leaves little leeway 



WIJU.JEYASEEIAN 

” With the kind of capital 


outlay required, there is 
no solution to the road 
problem for the next 
couple of years " 


send them by road. With Murphy’s prin¬ 
ciple at worR, this also creates other pro¬ 
blems. As Prof. Gupta pK>ints out, "This 
not only leads to severe congestion, but 
results in damage to the roads to the tune 
of a whopping Rs 150 billion every 
year " Of course, this kind of money is 
not available for maintenance. So. mads 
just get worse and worse. 

The other major problem with the 
road network is that the national and 
stale highways account for only seven 
per cent of the total network, but serve as 
much as 70-80 per cent of the traffic. 

Amazingly, with the demand for road- 
use having doubled, budgetary alloca- 

Privatisation, at least in 
part, may be one answer 
to the transport 
infrastructure problem. 

But with no guaranteed 
demands or assured rates 
of return, investment risk 
here is much higher than 
in power or telecom. 

Given this scenario, 
officials at the Indian 
Ports Authority say they 
might not be able to 
attract enough Investment 



bulk. The traffic pressure on roads only 
adds to congestion and worsening of 
road condition.N," he explains. 

Compare the sheer disparities: an ordi¬ 
nary truck carries about ten tonnes of 
goods. A rake carries close to 2,500 ton¬ 
nes. This means, 250 lorries make up for 
one railway rake. Yet, the railways now 
carry less than 40 per cent of the freight 


for private sector needs. 

The syndrome is all too familiar: too 
much demand and too little investment 
in this crucial area. The problem is com¬ 
pounded by the fact that new wagons are 
not acquired at the rale at which sick 
ones are condemned. 

The only way a trader can ensure that 
his goods reach on time, therefore, is to 
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There is 100 per cent 


berth occupancy, when 
ideally, this should be 
around 55-60 per cent. 


This high berth 


occupancy does not 
reflect greater 
efficiency, but 


paucity of berths 


In India, the whole 


process of loading and 
unloading takes 20-22 


hours against the 
international average of 


six to eight hours 


The cost of the 


paperwork required tor 
consignment clearance 
adds up to nearly ten per 
cent of the value of the 


goods exported 


tion hasn’t kept pace. "According to the 
estimate of the ministry of surface trans¬ 
port, we require almost Rs 520 billion to 
bring Indian roads at par with internatio¬ 
nal levels." says Gupta, But Jeyaseelan 
contends, "With the kind of capital out¬ 
lay required, there is no solution to the 
road problem for the next couple of 
years." 


T hat was domestic transport. But as 
India talks more and more of ‘globali¬ 
sing our economy’, the ports, crucial 
though they are, get more and more con¬ 
gested. Says Pankaj Jain, director, Ports 
Development, "There is 100 per cent 
berth occupancy, when ideally, this 
should be around 55-60 per cent." This 
high berth occupancy does not reflect 


greater efficiency, but 


paucity of 


Meanwhile, import 
costs go up with delay in 
tandem with fuel, staff 
and port charges. Says 
Sajal Mittra, a senior exe¬ 
cutive with the Container 
Corporation of India, 

For optimal utilisation, 
the occupancy rate must 
be brought down, and 
traders will be saved the 
hefty port charges they 
are made to pay." 

This is just one of the 
many problems our ports 
are facing, frequent 
breakdown of equipment 
being another. In India, 
the whole process of 
loading and unloading 

22 hours, whereas, 
internationally, it takes just six to eight 
hours. 

According to Jeyasee¬ 
lan. "The problem of 
delayed clearance and 
congestion persists main¬ 
ly because there is no 
incentive to speed up clea¬ 
rance." The ports are in a 
fairly comfortable posi¬ 
tion, and cam regular 
revenue through the ships 
in the berths. "It is the 
trader who pays through 
his nose for the long 
delays," he adds. 

Another problem 
troubling most traders is 
customs clearance, resul¬ 
ting again in delays and 
congestion. Jayant Shak- 
dar of Shipping Line com¬ 
plains, "We will have to 
make use of whatever 
infrastructure facilities 
we have because they can¬ 
not be changed over¬ 
night. What need to be 
rectified are the av ailable 
customs services." 

All customs clearance is done at the 
ports, which means delayed loading and 
unloading. With in-house customs clea¬ 
rance, the space occupied in ports would 
be cleared faster, claim Indian Ports 
Association authorities. 

Add to all this the problem with rail¬ 
ways. The cargo reaches the ports in 
wagons. But with increasing volumes of 




















cargo, rake availability has gone down. 
The problem, says Jeyaseelan, is that, 
"Railways do not take into account sea¬ 
sonality, which means no arrangements 
are made tor the extra volumes of food- 
grain or iron-ore during peak seasons." 

The low level of cargo containerisa¬ 
tion again means loss of time and thus, 
loss of money. The 20 and 40-ft contai¬ 
ners not only speed up loading and 
unloading, but also help save precious 
space in wagons, ports and ships. The 
only problem with 40-ft containers is 
that they need to be transported via 
trains. But because of the severe dearth 
of wagons they get held up for a longer 


period of time. With the rise in cargo 
volumes, there is need for more and 
more containerisation. 

So, even though the ports can handle 
just 175 million tonnes of cargo per 
year, they received as much as 197 mil¬ 
lion tonnes last year. The end result was 
a mismatch between capacity and 
bulk handled, which in turn, caused 
delays and congestion. 

Privatisation of at least a part of the 
transport infrastructure chain may be 
one answer and some tentative efforts 
are on in this direction. Essar and some 
other companies, for instance, are 
already investing in ports for better 


berthing facilities. Concor too has been 
sanctioned a World Bank loan of US$ 
94 million for the purchase of 1,500 high¬ 
speed, high-capacity wagons. 

But there are sceptics who question 
private investment in the transport sec¬ 
tor. With no guaranteed demands or 
assured rates of return, investment risk 
here is much higher than in power or tele¬ 
com. Given this scenario, officials at the 
Indian Ports Authority say they might 
not be able to attract enough investment 
in this sector. 

Structural adjustment has been the ral¬ 
lying cry of what is being called India's 
belated industrial revolution. In simple 
terms, it means that any economic refor¬ 
ms programme must be backed up by 
investment in human resources, infra¬ 
structure and a clearing away of 
bureaucratic cobwebs. 

But at the National Conference on 
Multimodal Transport in Delhi this 
year, somebody did an interesting exerci¬ 
se on paperwork. The findings were 
revealing; as many as 23 documents 
have to be readied for import clearance 
and a total of 258 signatures are required 
before a consignment can leave India. 
The cost of this paperwork — nearly ten 
per cent of the value of the goods being , 
exported! 

Prime Minister P.V. Narasimha Rao 
and finance minister Manmohan Singh 
have asserted repeatedly, that the refor¬ 
ms process is irreversible. Perhaps. But 
unless something is done fast, it could 
just gel stuck in one of those traffic 
jams. • 
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PLAN INVESTMENT IN INFRASTRUCTURE 


* Thefif^idtcs represent 
pen enUif*e of the total 
Plan outlay 


m 





1 PLAN 

ROADS 

RAILWAYS 

PORTS 

• First (1951-56) 

6.89 

11.07 

1.43 

• S«e«MMl (1%fr>61) 

4.79 

15.47 

0.71 

• Ulird (1961-66) 

5.13 

15.46 

1.13 

• Mar PlM 1(1966-69) 

4.66 

7.66 

0.83 

• Fourth (1969-74) 

5.46 

5.91 

1.62 


4.31 

5.23 

■wrim 

• Sixth (1980-85) 

3.48 

6.03 

0.66 1 

• Sovillh (1996-90) 

3.58 

9.23 

■rrM 

• IntsrPlanll (1990-92) 

2.76 

7.45 

0.64 1 


3.04 

9M 
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The Cairo 
connection 

India, Egypt and terrorism 


W hat business could 
India and Hgypi have 
that was so urgent as 
to make Prime Mini¬ 
ster Narasimha Rao 
break journey in Egypt for less than a 
day on a strictly working visit, on his 
way to the summit of the Non-Aligned 
countnes in Cartagena? The answer is 
terrorism. This is not what the official 
spokeman chose to emphasise. On the 
contrary, the subject was given perfunc¬ 
tory treatment during the press briefing 
gi^{en to accompanying Indian jour- 
naljists. The agreement, we were told 
was something that had been in the mill. 

The understatement continued in priv¬ 
ate,' off-the-record talks with his accom¬ 
panying officials. It should have been 
signed, I was told, during a visit to India 
by the Egyptian home minister to Delhi 
that was to have taken place two months 
earlier, but had to be put off because of 
the attempt on President Hosni Muba¬ 
rak’s life in Addis Ababa, at the Organi¬ 
sation for African Unity summit in 
August. So, this seemed a good moment 
jloput it in place. 

Mr Rao himself barely referred to the 
subject during a brief meeting with the 
press during a techni¬ 
cal halt in Lisbon, preferr¬ 
ing instead to dwell on 
the immense potential 
that existed for Egypt and 
India to collaborate in 
trade, investment and 
technology development 
and transfers, especially 
in the field of sm^l-scale 
industry. But the core 
issue remained the uns¬ 
poken one — the fact that 
both Egypt and India 
have become unwitting* 
sufferers in the hands of a 
new brand of global terro¬ 
rism, spawned by the 


Afghan war, and threatening to run 
amok in its aftermath. This is the terror¬ 
ism of Jihad, launched by graduates of 
the Pakistan-Afghan-CIA schools of ter¬ 
rorism based around Peshawar. 

Egypt is no stranger to terrorism. In 
fact, it is no stranger to the type of Sun- 
niAVahaby fundamentalism that is 
behind the worst of the violence in Kash¬ 
mir. The first — the mother of all groups 
was Al-Jihad. also called Islamic Jihad 
(IJ), which was headed by Abdul- 
al-Jumar. This was formed in the late 
Seventies. In 1981, it succeeded is assas¬ 
sinating President Anwar Sadat while he 
was reviewing his troops at a ceremonial 
march past. Thereafter, it split in two, 
but the original continued its attacks on 
top level civilian and military leaders. 
The splinter group, the vanguards of con¬ 
quest was responsible for a huge car 
bomb blast in Cairo in August 1993, 
which injured the interior minister, 
Hassan-al-Alti. In November of the 
same year, there was another car bomb 
attack on the foreign minister, Asif 
Sedki. In all, six people were killed and 
43 injured in these bomb blasts. 

From 1992, however, another group 
emerged and seized the centre of the Isla¬ 



mic militant stage. This was called simp¬ 
ly the Islamic Group (IG), 
Al-Gammaa~al-Islamiya. In no time at 
all, the IG became the most feared and 
despised group in the country. Although 
formed in the late Seventies, it began to 
make a name for its insensate xenopho¬ 
bia. It came into the news when it began 
to attack and kill foreign tourists, bomb 
foreign institutions like banks and airli¬ 
ne offices, and among Egyptians, target 
middle-level security personnel, and 
Coptic Christians. The 
IG’s attacks reached a 
crescendo in 1993. In one 
such attack in April, they 
succeeded in injuring the 
Egyptian information 
minister. In 1994, they 
killed five foreign tour¬ 
ists and more than 20 
Egyptians. But that was 
enough for the Egyptian 
authorities. In 1994, they 
began to use some of the 
same methods for dealing 
with the terrorists as the 
Punjab Police. By the 
population conference in 
October, the immediate 


President Hosni Mubarak arid Prime Minister Narasimha 
Rao: keen to step up war against terrorism 
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File pictura of Afghan morponarlos 
In Kashmir 

threat from the IG had largely been 
contained. 

Bui the containment is all that the 
Egyptian authorities can claim. 
This was bought home brutally to the 
regime when in August this year. Presi¬ 
dent Mubarak came within a hairbreadth 
of losing his life in Addis Ababa. The 
attack was made possible by the relative 
inexperience of the Ethopian security 
personnel : they had closed off the main 
road on which the heads of state and 
government were to make their ceremo¬ 
nial way to the conference hall, but 
unlike the army and the BSF in Kashmir, 
had not closed off the side roads that led 
into the main thoroughfare. 

As Mubarak’s limousine made its 
way down the processional avenue, a 
jeep shot out of a side road and squarely 
blocked the road in front of his vehicle. 
Three terrorists Jumped out from the 
vehicle and began spraying his limousi¬ 
ne with Kalashnikovs. These bullets 
bounced off the armour plated car, but 
on the jeep was also mounted a rocket 
launcher. The terrorist who remained 
behind the jeep turned it towards Muba¬ 
rak’s car, but for some reason didn’t or 


more likely in the 
excitement, couldnT fire 
it. Had he done so, Muba¬ 
rak and his car would 
have been turned to 
scrap. This momentary 
lull gave Mubarak’s 
bodyguards the time to 
get out of their cars and 
riddle three of the terror¬ 
ists with bullets. Three 
others escaped and have 
found shelter in Sudan. 

By August 1994, there¬ 
fore, no less than four 
members of the Egyptian 
cabinet had faced death 
by assassination, and 
three of them had been 
injured in the attentats. 
Egypt’s keenness to step 
up its war on terrorism on 
all fronts was therefore 


nistan, and found themselves without an 
avocation when the war ended in 1989, 
and Gulbudin Hekmatyar, the Afghan 
fundamentalist Sunni leader to whom 
most of them has sworn allegiance, fail¬ 
ed to capture Kabul in 1992, and was* 
thrown back. 

The Egyptians found clinching evid¬ 
ence of the Pakistan connection in 1993, 
immediately after the assassination 
attempt on their foreign minister, when 
they intercepted a telegram to the terror¬ 
ists of the Islamic Group, from 
Peshawar in Pakistan. The contents of 
the telegram showed enough of an offici¬ 
al Pakistani hand .shielding and nurtur¬ 
ing terrorists, to make President Muba¬ 
rak cancel a proposed visit to Pakistan at 
the last minute. This forced the Pakistani 
government to finally get off the fence 
and sign an extradition treaty with 
Egypt. It has since then agreed in prin¬ 
ciple to extradite six persons to Egypt, 




File picture of a terrorlel bomb Meet In Lebanon 

India’s interest in cooperating with Egypt stems from 
the fact that while a few of the jobless mujahideen are 
returning westwards to their home countries in the 
Middle East, a fair number are turning eastwards 
towards Kashmir 


understandable. But what made it 
anxious to involve India? The answer is 
to be found in the sudden spurt in violen¬ 
ce that took place from 1992 onwards. 
Its root cause was the return to Egypt, 
Sudan, Libya and elsewhere in the mid¬ 
dle east, of Islamic fundamentalist muja¬ 
hideen who had gone to Pakistan to fight 
against the Soviet Union in Afgha- 


but these persons apparently have 
powerful friends in Pakistan’s shadow 
government, for they are still in the 
country. 

I ndia came into the picture because the 
majority of these returned mujahideen 
transited, and continue to transit through 
Delhi and Bombay. The typical ploy is 
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to come to India as a part of a religious 
pilgrimage or theological group. From 
India, one of the better mapped routes 
leads to Sudan which has become a trans¬ 
it point for a disturbingly large number 
of terrorist groups. The US, has in fact, 

I found credible legal proof that the Suda¬ 
nese government is actively sheltering 
terrorist groups, and declared it one of 
the seven state sponsors of terrorism. 

India's intere&t in cooperating with 
Egypt stems from the fact that while a 
few of the jobless mujahideen are return¬ 
ing westwards to their home countries in 
the Middle East, a far larger number are 
turning eastwards towards Kashmir. 
Piecing together what one learned in 
Egypt, what journalists have learned in 
Pakistan, and what has been published 
in the US State department’s report on 
global terrorism, 1995, a clear pattern 
begins to emerge of how, in the wake of 
the Afghan war, Pakistan has become 
the epicentre of a new variety of Islamic 
terrorism — one that draws its inspira¬ 
tion from Wahaby Islam and its funds 
from Saudi Arabia. In Egypt, most of 
them joined the Islamic Group, whose 
spiritual leader is the blind Shaikh Omar 
Abdel Rahman, now languishing in an 
American jail. 

It seems fairly clear in retrospect, that 
in 1990-91, there were hundreds, if not 
thousands of these mid-eastern mercena¬ 
ry zealots in Pakistan, all till then under 
the wing of the ISI. The problem was 
what to do with them. As a US House of 
Representatives Task Force Report on 
terrorism and unconventional warfare 
was to point out in 1993, one way that 
the ISI devised of occupying these mer¬ 
cenaries gainfully in occupations other 
than destabilising the Pakistan govern¬ 
ment was to turn them towards Kashmir. I 
Afghans, and a very few 
Sudanese and Libyans 
firsibegan toappear in the 
ranks of the Hizbul Muja¬ 
hideen in the spring of 
1992. By late 1992, there 
were an estimated 300 
Afghans and other merce¬ 
naries fighting against 
the Indian security forces 
when they were not indul¬ 
ging in a bit of kidnapp¬ 
ing an extprtion on the 
side. 

The BSF and the army 
immedietely noticed the 
difference these new 
inductions were making, 
but their experience of 


of fighting alongside the Kashmiris turn¬ 
ed out not to be a happy one. Captured 
Afghan terrorists told the BSF interroga¬ 
tors that the Kashmiri fired ahead of 
them as they retreated backwards. 
However, the real reason is more probab¬ 
ly that the marriage with the Afghans, 
whom Kashmiris have traditionally fear¬ 


ed and hated, broke the morale of the Hiz¬ 
bul, for 1992 and more noticeably 1993, 
saw a decline in its cadres’ willingness 
to fight. 

In 1992, two new organisations were 
formed — the Harkatul-Jihad-e-Islami 
and the Harkatul Mujahideen. All 
through 1993, its cadres were found all 
over Kashmir usually 
with Kashmiri militants, 
but increasingly on their 
own with Kashmiris act¬ 
ing mainly as guides and 
interpreters. In October 
1993, the two organisa¬ 
tions merged (or were 
merged) to form tlie Har¬ 
katul Ansar. The Harka¬ 
tul Ansar has some Kash¬ 
miris from the Pakistan 
side of Line of Control 
and Afghans, and has its 
headquarters in 

Muzaffarabad. 

In 1992, Pakistan 
found itself put under the 
US' watch list of terrorist 


Tragedy In Kashmir: ISI’s any of keeping mercenaries 
gainfully occupied 
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ists who had planned to blow 
up ] 0 American civil airliners in a single 
day and the terrorist who was killed in a 
shootout on the steps of the CIA head¬ 
quarters outside Washington. All had 
airline flights booked to Pakistan, but by 
this time there was a new administration 
in the UvS that was determined to take 
Pakistan off the watch list, and start a 
new and still undefined relationship 
with Pakistan. 

India and Egypt therefore have a great 


deal to cooperate over, but Egypt is not 
as ready to acknowledge that terrorism 
in Cairo and Asyul and terrorism in Sri¬ 
nagar and Doda spring from the same 
roots. Nor, despite the 1993 episode, are 
they willing to talk about the possible 
role that Pakistan's ISl has been playing 
in sustaining it. Egypt’s reasons for its 
coyness on this issue do not spring, 
however, from an anti-India or Pro- 
Pakistan bias. They arc a product of its 
own barely stable domestic politics. 


The origins of this instability go back 
all the way to the Camp David accord 
between President Anwar Sadat and his 
Israeli counterpart. Prime Minister 
Begin in 1976. Till then, Egypt's domes¬ 
tic stability had been sustained by the 
Nasserile Left. Its policies of socialism 
at home and Non-Alignment abroad had 
fulfilled the need of Egypt's burgeoning 
new urban middle-classes, a sustaining 
ideology at home, and a feeling of con¬ 
sequence and relevance abroad. The 
domestic ideology might have had many 
flaws so far as economic development is 
concerned, but it was secular and for¬ 
ward looking — and therefore quintes- 
sentially the opposite of Islamic funda¬ 
mentalism. In that Egypt fundamen¬ 
talism, therefore, did not stand a chance. 

The Camp David accord cost Sadat 
the support of the Nasserile Left in a sin¬ 
gle stunning loss and forced him to look 
for an alternative base of suppoit. He 
found this in Egypt's Islamic establish¬ 
ment, whose head was the grand mufti 
of Al-Azhar mosque and theologian, the 
Shaikh (rector) of Al-Azhar university. 
However, as hindsight showed, this was 
a leap from the frying pan into the fire, 
for Islam was going through its own 
internal upheaval. It is not surprising 
that both the Al-Jihad and the Islamic 
Group came into being in the late seven¬ 
ties, i.c. within a year or two of the Camp 
David accord. The obvious rea.son is that 
the installation of Islam as a lion beneath 
the Egyptian throne also provided the 
shelter needed for the growth of 
militancy. 

Islamic militancy has therefore turn¬ 
ed out to be a snake that turned and bit its 
master. But the Egptian ruling party still 
does not have an alternate base of sup¬ 
port. It has therefore adopted the policy 
of taking over the least objectionable ele¬ 
ments of the fundamentalist agenda and 
thereby using the power of A1 Azhar to 
legitimise itself. By doing this it hopes 
to isolate the terrorist elements in the 
movement and then eliminate them. At 
the moment the plan seems to be wor¬ 
king, but no one knows for how long. So 
long, as this strategy remains the only 
one that Egypt’s rulers can follow, Indi¬ 
ans will do well not to expect an overt 
condemnation of Pakistan’s role in 
Kashmir. But that does not mean that 
Egypt does not see the connections. 
Thus, what has been left unsaid at Cairo 
may, in the medium term, prove more 
important than what was actually said. • 
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MANI-TALKi 


MANI SHANKAR AIYAR 



GROWS 

UP 


PM at the UN 


about Prime Mini- 
HjF, ^hD ster P.V. Narasim- 
ha Rao's speech at 

■*7 

RB; jMipitii^ he did not say. For 

^ /OB the first time in liv- 
Bfelr... memory, an 

^ Indian representa- 

--* live at the podium 

of the General Assembly refused to join 
issue with Pakistan. And that representa¬ 
tive was not just any old rep. but the 
Prime Minister himself. Bravo! 

The more assiduous of the readers of 
this column will recall that Mani-Talk 
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has long been urging that Indians at the 
UN treat with the contemptuous silence 
it deserves the ravings and rantings of 
their Paki counterparts. For nothing 
bores the international community more 
than the tu-tu, main-main between India 
and Pakistan. The only ones who pay 
any attention to Pakistani blubbering are 
the Indians; the only ones who care a fig 
about the Indian riposte are the 
Pakistanis. 

Since 1965, when Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto 
launched his entirely personal war on 
India, no one has let Pakistan raise the 
Kashmir issue at the General Assembly. 
For three whole decades, Kashmir has 


• P.V. NarasImhaRao: the UN learned 
from him that India proposes to relegate 
Kashmir to the very sphere the UN Itself 
has relegaled the Issue—the 
"hllateral" sphere 

been the deadest dead letter on the UN 
agenda. As far as the world is concerned, 
it has consigned Indo-Pak disputation to 
the bilateral sphere. Which is as it 
should be. And which is as the Shimla 
Agreement decrees it should be. 

KNOWING THISy Pakistan recognises 
— shrewdly—that the only way of gett¬ 
ing Kashmir off the UN back-burner is 
to provoke India into debating the issue. 
And, stupid fall guys that we are, every 
time Pakistan mentions Kashmir, we 
come howling back. Except, that is, for 
the Indian Prime Minister at the UN 
golden jubilee celebrations. 

Both Benazir’s blustering and Khale¬ 
da Zia’s posturing were dismissed by 
Prime Minister Rao in one telling senten¬ 
ce: that he would not at this forum 
address himself to "bilateral" matters. 
The UN thus learned that India proposes 
to relegate Kashmir (and Farakl^) to the 
very sphere the UN itself has relegated 
both issues—the "bilateral" sphere. 

Quite by chance, a speaking engage¬ 
ment at Columbia University, New 
York, afforded me the opportunity of 
being in the chamber to watch India 
grow up. 

This is, of course, bad news for the leg¬ 
ions of obscure IFS officers (not to men¬ 
tion even more obscure MPs masquerad¬ 
ing as delegates to UN sessions) who 
"have had their 15 seconds of fame 
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:• R^tv Gandhi: Ms Action Plan of 1988 was the only 
comprehensive approach to the elimination of nuclear 
weapons 


through newspaper headlines rep)orting 
the bile they have regurgitated on the 
Pakistanis. (Before someone else brings 
it up, let me straightaway confess to hav¬ 
ing spewed vitriol myself in both capaci¬ 
ties in the not-too-distant past!) 

But henceforth, thank God, no exam¬ 
ple would be more appropriate for future 
Indian representatives to follow than the 
example set by the Prime Minister. 

However, this column emphasises 
again, as it has often done in the past, 
that the refusal to collaborate with Paki¬ 
stan in pyrotechnics at New York will be 
credible and sustainable only if we 
match our refusal to multilateralise the 
dialogue on Kashmir by earnestly under¬ 
taking that dialogue bilaterally. 

I had hoped the wasted decades frorh 
the Shimla Agreement (1972) to Bena¬ 
zir’s Second Coming (1993) would have 
been ended by Prime Minister Rao’s 
unilateral offer to discuss "issues relat¬ 
ed to Kashmir" in his letter of felicita¬ 
tions to Benazir on her assumption of 
office in October 1993. But in the last 
two years, we have arrived no nearer the 
actuality of bilateral dialogue than in the 
two decades preceding this truly revolu¬ 
tionary breakthrough. 

OUR FOREIGN office loves to pretend 
that it is entirely Pakistan’s fault that the 
bilateral dialogue remains stalled. Noth¬ 
ing could be farther from the truth. The 
fact is that it is our spokesman who have 
been dissembling in telhng the country 
and the world that we are ready to start 
talking anytime, anywhere and about 
"anything". 

In fact, it is Pakistan that has agreed to 
talk about our six "non-papers", provid¬ 
ed we are ready also to talk about their 
two "non-papers". Our spokesmen imp¬ 
ly that "anything" means "anything but 
the two Pak non-papers"; and that "eve¬ 
rything" means "our six non-papers but 
not their two non-papers". 

And thus, as has been the sad fate of 
the Ihdo-Pak dialogue since Shimla, the 
intransigence of Indian babudom has 
been joined to the intransigence of Pak 
babudom to ensure that foreign service 
officials of both countries continue to 
draw their (fat) salaries without anyth¬ 
ing to show for it; indeed, proud that 
they have earned their (fat) salaries by 
ostentatiously proving to their respec¬ 
tive countrymen that they have nothing 
to show for it. 

The only person who can break this 


impasse is the Indian Prime Minister. 
Benazir has gone as far as she possibly 
can by agreeing to discuss India’s issues 
•provided India agrees to discuss 
Pakistan’s issues. In refusing to discuss 
the Pak issues, while reiterating its readi¬ 
ness to discuss Indian issues, India is not 
merely being hypocritical (a perfectly 
OK posture in diplomacy) but reverting, 
in effect, to the pre-October 1993 posi¬ 
tion. This is compatible with the posi¬ 
tion taken by ever> Indian Prime Mini¬ 
ster from Indira Gandhi to Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi; but it is nor compatible with the posi¬ 
tion taken by Prime Minister Rao post- 
October 1993. 



• Banailr Bhutto: Rao had olfiffid to 
diacust "laauasralatod to Kashmir" ivllh 
her in Octoltor 1993. But In tha Iasi tivD 
yoars, wa havo arrlvad no naarar tha 
actualHy of Mlalaral dialogiia 


In desisting from capi¬ 
talising on his own break¬ 
through, It IS as if Mao 
had turned round at the 
end of the Long March 
and said, "Right boys, 
let’s head back to Yun¬ 
nan"! Or as if Lenin, 
emerging from the sealed 
train at the Finland Sta¬ 
tion, St Petersburg, had 
announced his intention 
of imminently returning 
to Switzerland! After all, 
what is the point of a revo¬ 
lutionary breakthrough if 
there is no revolutionary 
follow-through? 

MY POINT is the Prime 
Minister, entirely on his 
own, and drawing on his 
enormous prestige as a 
foreign policy expert, 
reversed in one swift move two decades 
of an Indian refusal to discuss Kashmir 
with Pakistan. This is the same Prime 
Minister who has nov. made a second 
tryst with destiny by refusing to be pro¬ 
voked at the UN by Pakistan. It, therefo¬ 
re, becomes incumbent on that Prime 
Minister to actually initiate the Indo-Pak 
dialogue. 

Former foreign secretary J.N. Dixit 
tells us in his Anatomy Of A Flawed 
Inheritance that this Prime Minister spe¬ 
cifically instructed him to engage Paki¬ 
stan in a discussion on Kashmir-related 
matters when he made his visit to Islarna- 
bad in January 1994. His successor, Kfis 
Srinivsan, claimed both in private and in 
public, that India was ready to start the 
dialogue on all elements, including the 
crucial Kashmir-related element. But 
neither foreign secretary Salman Haider 
nor external affairs minister Pranab 
Mukheijee has been able to convincing¬ 
ly explain why "anything" excludes 
Kashmir. 

Perhaps they cannot — until the 
Prime Minister tells them they can! Is 
not the green signal the least we have the 
right to expect from the same Prime 
li^nisier who specifically offered to dis¬ 
cuss "issues related to Kashmir" and 
who has now presided over India’s grow¬ 
ing up at the UN? Until he does, his silen¬ 
ce at the UN will not be eloquent so 
much as empty. 

So much for what the Prime Minister 
did not say. What of what he did say? I 
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am afraid all that really distinguished his 
speech from that of the representative of 
Andorra who immediately preceded 
him (you don’t know where Andorra 
is?!) was a few fine phrases. He focuss¬ 
ed — quite correctly, in my view — on 
the key question in international rela¬ 
tions in the post-Cold War era: the elimi¬ 
nation of nuclear weapons And he 
invoked — again, quite conectly, in my 
view—the Rajiv Gandhi Action Plan of 
1988 as the only comprehensive 
approach to the elimination of nuclear 
weapons. 

BUT THEN, in my view, he fluffed the 
opportunity of making his the most histo¬ 
ric speech of the commemorative ses¬ 
sion by failing to make India’s participa¬ 
tion in future nuclear disarmament nego¬ 
tiations contingent on the elimination of 
nuclear weapons being the explicit, over¬ 
arching objective of such negotiations. 
That would have pul the nuclear wea¬ 
pons club on notice that India would not 
become party to either the Comprehen¬ 
sive Test Ban Treaty (CTBT) or the Fis¬ 
sile Match al s Cut-Off (FMCO) regime 
— both of which the Americans are 
ardently pursuing to wrap up what they 
have got through the NPT — without a 
commitment to these interim steps lead¬ 
ing to the eventual elimination of N- 
weapons. The world would have then 
really sat up and taken notice of the Indi¬ 
an Prime Minister’s four-minute 
intervention. 

It is not that to have said so would 
have been to state an entirely novel Indi¬ 
an position. Ambassador Arundhati 
Ghose has already made the point in the 
CTBT/FMCO negotiations in Geneva. 
And Pranabda has made the same point 
somewhat elliptically (alas, lost in trans¬ 
lation!) in his UN country statement. 
But it is one thing for subalterns to drive 
down the Indian slake; quite another for 
the Indian Prime Minister himself to do 
so. 

We entirely owe it to this Prime Mini¬ 
ster that the Rajiv Gandhi Action Plan 
has become the centrepiece of our disar¬ 
mament policy ever since Prime Mini 
stcr Rao retrieved it, dusted it off, and 
reiterated it at the UN Security Council 
Summit in January 1992. We «lso entire¬ 
ly owe it to this Prime Minister that he 
persuaded President Clinton to commit 
the United States to the "eventual elimi¬ 
nation of nuclear weapons" at their joint 
press conference in Washington in May 
1994. The imperative need is to translate 
that unilateral assurance into a binding 


multilateral treaty obligation. 

Therefore, what was required was a 
statement by the Prime Minister at the 
commemorative UN session that India, 
as a threshold nuclear weapons power 
voluntarily abstaining from crossing the 
threshold, has come of age and insists 
that the quid pro quo for India not going 
nuclear is that the nuclear weapons 
powers most go non-nuclear. Poor 
drafting, in the ministry of external 
affairs and the Prime Minister’s Office 
(PMO), has deprived us of an unique 
opportunity to do so. The opportunity 


— and it should be a high Indian priority 
to make common cause with them. India 
alone among the threshold powers has 
actually formulated a post-N^ disarma¬ 
ment policy — the Action Plan of 1988. 
We need to give teeth to our Action 
Plan. That can be done only by putting 
down our nuclear weapons capability as 
a chip in the poker game of international 
nuclear weapons disarmament policy. 

What we have to say is: we can go 
nuclear any time we want; we haven’t 
because we don’t want to; but we won’t 
continue not wanting to unless you de¬ 



dliciissloii on Kasbmlr-reMad matters when he made his visit to Islamabad 
In January 1M4 

would not have been passed up in Rajiv 
Gandhi’s PMO. 

LET US be clear about what is at stake. 

The possession of nuclear weapons is 
the cutting-edge of the "New World 
Order", ordained by George Bush in the 
wake of his invasion of Iraq, on which 
American foreign policy, now and into 
the foreseeable future, is being model¬ 
led. That "New World Order" is a euphe¬ 
mism for Western hegemony, using the 
UN as a fig leaf. The only countries capa¬ 
ble of credibly articulating an alterna¬ 
tive world-view are the nuclear thre¬ 
shold powers. Of these, two — Israel 
and Pakistan — are client states, pawns 
in the hands of the hegemonists. The 
other two are South Africa and India. 

South Africa is still to formulate a 
post-NFr nuclear disarmament policy 
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nuclearise; take your time and tell us 
when you’ll get there; then show us that 
you are getting there. But if you cheat us 
and want us to indefinitely remain de¬ 
nuclearised while you yourselves 
remain indefinitely nuclearised, then we 
are afraid we are not going to fall in with 
your cosy little plans of establishing a 
nuclear hegemony over this world, 
which belongs as much to us as it does to 
you 

An India which said as much at the 
UN commemorative session would 
have been the obverse of the India which 
dismissed Pakistan with contemptuous 
silence. Unfortunately, while we show¬ 
ed ourselves bigger than Pakistan, we 
did not show ourselves as big as India! • 

(The tmBtksa! views expressed in tNs column ers those of 
sn Congressmen consigned to the outer penumbra and 
Isynodelm to reflecting the offldsl position of the ruling 
party.) 
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Justice for all 

A foundation is set up in the memory ofSunanda Bhandare 


A year after Justice Sunanda Bhan¬ 
dare’s death, her family and 
friends decided to set up a founda¬ 
tion in her memory. A sitting judge of 
the High Court, Justice Bhandare was 
known for her views on gender justice. 
So it is but natural that the foundation 
aims to promote an egalitarian society. 

Inaugurating the Justice Sunanda 
Bhandare Foundation memorial lecture 
held in New Delhi recently, the Supre¬ 
me Court’s Justice Sujata Manohar poin¬ 
ted out that crimes against women have 
increased in the last five years. While 
the courts can play a role in reversing 
this trend, she noted, "Not every judge 
can be free from the preju- 
dices of family traditions 
and gender bias. 

Later, Chief Justice 
A.M. Ahmadi echoed 
more or less the same sen- 
timent when he said that, 

"Judges need to be sensiti- 
sed in our society." 

The foundation — 
whose trustees include 
former Chief Justice of 
India P.N. Bhagwati, for- ||Bb3^Q| 
mer Chief Justice of 
Himachal Pradesh Leila 
Seth, chairperson of the I 

National Commission for 3 

Women Mohini Girl and jT 

senior advocate Murli- 
dhar Bhandare — pro- 
poses to host a memorial " W: 
lecture every year that 
will later be published in 
the form of a book. 

But the foundation’s activities will 
not end here. Its immediate goals inclu¬ 
de the setting up of a counselling and 
legal aid centre for women which will be 
located at Delhi University. "We hope to 
get started with the legal aid centre later 
this year," said Murli Bhandare. 

The centre will have a panel of emi¬ 
nent lawyers and doctors that women in 
distress could be referred to. In addition, 
the foundation will be launching a legal 
literacy programme to educate para¬ 
legal volunteers on laws concerning 
women: dowry, rape, custody, mainte¬ 
nance and inheritance are just some of 


the areas that will be touched upon. 

But gender justice i^i not the sole con¬ 
cern of the foundation. For instance, 
there is a children’s park in the pipeli¬ 
nes. This will be located at Delhi’s 
South Extension where Justice Bhanda- 
re lived. The park has been designed by 
Satish Gujaral. 

As a judge. Justice Bhandare strove 
for an egalitarian and a just society. Her 
reputation as a liberal, pro-labour judge 
was enhanced by her emphasis on 
women’s issues and the human touch 
she brought to her cases. She believed 
that a woman’s place in society marked 
its level of civilisation and fell that 




chief justice of India," said Vasant 
Sathe, a family friend and president of 
the Indian Council for Cultural Rela¬ 
tions. "She projected an Indian idea of a 
modem woman: nxMed in her language 
and culture, cosmopolitan in her tastes 
and interests, aware of the potential of 
law' to redress injustice especially again¬ 
st women," writes Dileep Padgaonkar in 
a brochure published by the foundation 

The launch of the foundation was 
attended by over 5(X) fX'ople — inclu¬ 
ding several judges of the Supreme and 
.High Court — m the rock garden of the 
India International Centre. Apologising 

RUPINUEH SHAHMA _ 



women in India had been denied the ] 
right to choose or express ihernscb'es. 

"In developing societies which arc 
impatient for progress, judges can be the 
sentinels of progress," she used to say. 

As a lawyer she had appeared in the 
Bai Tahira versus Ali Hussain Fissali 
Chotia case where the Supreme Court 
had ruled that a divorced Muslim 
woman was entitled to maintenance 
from her former husband. This was the 
precursor to the more famous Shah 
Bano case. 

"She could have been the first woman 




At the 

foundation's first 
lecture, eminent 
speakers talked 
about the human 
touch the late 
Justice Sunanda 
Bhandare brought 
to her cases 


for the fading light and the nip in the air. 
Justice Bhandare’s daughter presented 
the vote of thanks and pointed out that 
the gardens were not just beautiful but 
were a symbed of the transparency that 
the former judge stood for. 

No one disputed that assessment. Just 
as no one quarreled with Leila Seth, 
when she said that Sunanda was not only 
"a woman of great charm" but also a 
"just and compassionate judge. " 

Surely a great way to be 
remembered. • 

Pmmnlia MukhopmOtyBy/Nmw Delhi 
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V. GANQAOHAR 


Critically yours 

Laloo Prasad Yadav had a new role in London: media bashing 



Laloo Prasad Yadav: tho madia’s whipping boy? 


The media, 1 presume, 
have k> highlight Ihc 
times we live in and 
focus on the personali¬ 
ties who make news, 
h makes depressing 
leading when one is 
bombarded with the mess that is O.J. 
Simpson's life or accounts of the 
exploits of cheats like Nick Leeson. Nea¬ 
rer home, the dailies and magazines com¬ 
peted with one another to project the 
likes of Chandra Swami and Mayawati. 
The godman made the covers of 
Sunday, India Today and Frontline 
while the newspapers carried quotes 
from Mayawati on her noble crusade to 
"save demcKTacy" in the unfortunate 
state of Uttar Pradesh. 

Perhaps it was this attitude which 
made Bihar's irrepressible chief mini¬ 
ster, Laloo Prasad Yadav, a media critic 
of sorts. Speaking in London where he 
had gone to seek NRI investment, 
Yadav complained of all the chatak 
rnatak in the media on his state. Targe¬ 
ting the English media, the chief mini¬ 
ster complained that it portrayed him as 
a "very, very dangerous man, he has a 
big moustache, a big beard". He referred 
to an Indian Express story which said he 
has got "an English coat, shoes and tie 
anvi also a lady teacher from St 
Michael's School to teach him English". 

Lalooji has a point. The India Today 
(30 September) mentioned A.V. Bhoro- 
ji Rao as the husband of Indrani Jagga- 
row (he was her late father-in-law), 
wrongly identified a Mirage 20(X) as an 
F-16, a Sten gun as an AK-47, one of late 
Punjab chief minister Beant Singh’s car 
as that of his assassins. 

The magazine had the courtesy to 
acknowledge and regret that the photo¬ 
graph in the article Defying their destiny 
(15 October) was not of former prosti¬ 
tutes but of other women covered under 
the same Mahila Samakhya literacy pro¬ 
gramme. The chief minister made the 
pertinent point that very few people 
bothered to read the apology or explana¬ 
tion offered by a publication for such 


goof-ups. 

While admitting that Lalooji had a 
point, the Express ' man in London, Swa- 
pan Dasgupta, said that "vacuous snob¬ 
bery cannot be countered by a perverse 
show of rusticity and exaggerated affec¬ 
tations in Bhojpuri". The Laloo show in 
London may have been a bit of "harm¬ 
less buffooneiy", but "when they see 
Laloo Yadav clowning his way to a futu¬ 
ristic, investor-friendly industrial .poli¬ 
cy, the West realises what distinguishes 
India from the formidable Asian Tigers: 


the fact that we are not really serious." 

Dr Manmohan Singh, please take 
note! 

In defence of Qlll 


On the issue of frivolity, most of the 
leading dailies made a big issue of the 
bottom-slapping episode involving Pun¬ 
jab’s supercop K.P.S. Gill and the senior 
bureaucrat from the same state, Rupan 
Deol Bajaj. Tavleen Singh’s views in 
the Indian Express were refreshingly dif- 
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ferenl from those who were shouting for 
Gill’s blood. "Frankly, I find it hard to 
share the general excitement or see justi¬ 
ce done to Rupan’s slapped bottom as a 
giant step for womankind. I also find it 
puzzling that she simply did not demand 
a public apology from Gill instead of 
dragging her outraged modesty through 
our clogged and hopelessly overcrow¬ 
ded judicial system." 

Further, does a slap on the bottom 
amount to a crime known as "outraging 
the modesty of a woman" particularly in 
India which officially reports 10,000 
rapes a year, one-fourth of them on 
children? Policemen are often guilty ot 
child rape, but manage to get bail and 
threaten witnesses so that by the time the 
case comes to court there is no one to 
depose against them. 

Interviewed in The Hindustan Times, 
Khushwant Singh pointed out that Gill 
was courageous and daring and did not 
deserve this type of humiliation. "She 
should have slapped him back or thrown 
the contents of her glass on his face. You 
don’t go and magnify the incident into a 
feminist issue," he argued. Singh 
revealed that Rupan had 
asked Gill to use his 
influence in an investiga¬ 
tion against her husband 
and sulked when he did 
not oblige her. 

HTs executive editor 
Chandan Mitra was equal¬ 
ly forthright in his defen¬ 
ce of Gill and pointed out 
that he was responsible 
for rooting out terrorism 
from Punjab. Yet, his 
numerous detractors 
were determined to drag 
him over the coals. Quo¬ 
ting from his sources, 

Mitra pointed out that 
Bajaj immediately after 
the incident had dismis¬ 
sed it as "trifling" and 
swore the four journalists 
present on the scene to 
secrecy. And after seven 
days went and lodged an 
FIR report! 

Mitra agreed that feminists had a 
cause to be outraged over Gill’s attitude. 
But regretted the “Gill-bashers appeared 
to have prejudged the issue and pronoun¬ 
ced him guilty. It is immaterial to them if 
it was not Rupan Bajaj but Pakistan’^ 
ISI which celebrated the Punjab DGP’s 
humiliation." 


The Prime Minister’s 
men 


It has become a habit to look closely 
at the celebrity bylines which report the 
Prime Minister’s foreign tours. The 
Hindu's K.K. Katyal is very prolific but 
1 feel has got a bit stale through too much 
globe-trotting. It is time someone else 
took over and shared the foreign jaunts. 
The Tribune did an excellent job during 
the Prime Minister’s recent visits to 
Egypt, Colombia and the US. Hari Jai- 
singh’s Ringside view had the right mix: 
belly-dancing in Egypt, Castro’s cha¬ 
risma, New York’s multi-hued demon¬ 
strations and, of course, the hard news. 
Normally, the side stories tend to be too 
flippant, but the Tribune coverage was 
entertaining and informative. 

Good show! _ 

A big shahash to the print 
media for their out¬ 
standing coverage of the 
total solar eclipse. The 
front-page photographs 
were breathtaking and, 
the reports were of a high 
standard. The Hindustan 
Times rightly front¬ 
paged the Doordarshan 
fiasco of the direct tele¬ 
cast of the eclipse. The 
Pioneer had a good story 
on the feud between the. 
National Council for 
Science and Technology 
(NCST) and the Union 
ministry of health on the 
hazards of watching the 
eclipse. 

The health ministry 
was not impressed with 
the NCST’s campaign 
that the eclipse-watching 
was safe if one took 
certain precautions, like 
using the filters. The 
science and technology depart¬ 
ment maintained that filters were safe 
and extensively used by millions during 
the solar eclipse which occurred in Mexi¬ 
co and Bolivia in 1991 and 1994. Well, 
no one expects bureaucrats to agree on 
anything. How else can they form com¬ 
mittees and waste time ? • 


VERDICT: NOT 
GUILTY 


WhatK.P.S. Gill’s 
dkfmdents have to say 



TAVUENSttNIH 


'Frankly, I find it hard to share the 
general excitement or see justice 
done to Rupan's slapped bottom as 
a giant step for womankind* 



mtsmmntmm 


‘Rupan should have slapped Gill . 
back or dirown the contents her 
glass on his face. You don't go and 
magnify the incident into afeminist 
issue* 



cmmiMiiifiM 


'€iH*bashers appeared to have 
prejudged the issue and 
pronounord him guilty, it is 
Imrirlatsilal to them if it was not 
thpurSdlaj but Pakistan’s ISI , 
• celebrated his humiliation* 


Did a slap on Rupan 
Bajaj’s bottom 
amount to a crime 
known as 
"outraging the 
modesty of a 
woman", 

particularly in India 
which officially 
reports 10,000 
rapes a year? 
Policemen are often 
guilty of child rape, 
but manage to get 
bail 
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AMITA MALIK 


Ask the cable man 

It isn ’t the paying viewer who decides what he should see 


Soon after the Ciulf 
War erupted and as 
CNN proceeded lo 
immortalise iiself 
by telecasting it 
live, I went franti¬ 
cally in search of 
the nearest cable 
operator and 

implored him lo 
give me a cable connection, which I 
badly needed for my professional wri¬ 
ting as a media columnist. The operator 
asked for my address and when he found 
it was a government ‘colony’, his 
answer was unequivocal: "Nahin denge. 


Scirkari nciukar paise nohiu dekar hhag 
jate (I won’t give it. Government ser¬ 
vants run away without paying)." 

My vehemently protesting that I was 
not a sa^kari naukar but a journalist had 
no effect. For a few days, I threw myself 
on the mercy of the friendly neigh¬ 
bourhood five-star hotel, which not only 
let me watch CNN in a hotel room, bui 
also sent up coffee and sandwiches. 

However, I could not exploit their 
^nerosity further, so once the war was 


over, and I realised 1 could not carry on 
my column without watching satellite 
TV, 1 dug into my savings and bought a 
dish. But it only gave me the STAR 
spectrum, which means Burma (in a .sort 
of way) Pakistan, STAR Plus, Zee, 
Channel V, Sports, and that was it. 

But I did want to watch CNN. especi¬ 
ally theii Indian avatar, after I had paid a 
very informative visit lo their head¬ 
quarters in Atlanta and after their tic-up 
with DD. The unfriendly neigh¬ 
bourhood operator has now set up shop 
in our very own colony club, having evi¬ 
dently been convinced that sarkan 
miiikars no longer run away. 


When the Gulf War 
erupted, I begged for a CNN 
connection but was turned 
down by my unfriendly 
neighbourhood cable 
operator who thought I’d 
welsh on payments 


But when I asked for ("NN they said 
the transmission was very bad (so much 
for the tie-up being made m the first 
place to give better reception) and no 
amount of badgering or pleading has 
made the operator relent. 

Of course, CNN International is infi- 
nitelv preferable, CNN India being 
laden with DD’smost boring news bulle¬ 
tins and current affairs harangues, but 
the point 1 am making is that it is the ope¬ 
rator and not the paying consumer who 
decides what can be watched. Requests 
for BITV have been turned down flat, 
and I only got a glimpse of it when ATN 
went oft for two days because of a dis¬ 
pute with the Russians. 
But it is back. 

Nor can I gel DD3, 
which requires extra fit¬ 
tings. In other words, 
both Doordarshan and 
channels like BITV, 
which are admittedly 
minority channels, have 
to bow before popuhu" 
taste and fibni muck and 
leave the minority audien¬ 
ces, for whom more refi¬ 
ned programmes are 
made, high and dry. 

i can think of only two 
possible remedies. Door¬ 
darshan has already made 
It compulsory for opera¬ 
tors to show two DD 
channels. Let either DDl 
or the Metro Channel, 
which are freely availa¬ 
ble terrestrially, be substi¬ 
tuted with DD3. Alterna¬ 
tively, let minority chan¬ 
nels do their own thing through 'getting 
up their individual cable operations. 
Finally, the biggies like the Hindujas 
etc. should also be made to show DD3 
compulsorily 

But It should be made clear once and 
lor all, that with so many channels com¬ 
ing up, the small cable operators should 
either widen their operations or join the 
biggies. (3nly then will the viewer be 
king, as he should have been from the 
start. • 
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PERSONALITY 




At 81, Field Marshal Manekshaw has retained all of the old elan 
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There were just 
two people in the 
room. The Prime 
Minister of India 
and her chief of 
army. The year 
was 1971. Indira 
Gandhi looked at 
Sam Hormusji 
Framji Jamshedji 
Manekshaw. Sam just smiled at her. 

"Sweetie, whenever you want. I am 
ready," he told her. The Prime Minister 
pul her finger on her lips to want him 
that the room might be bugged. She han¬ 
ded him a piece of paper and asked him 
to write the date on it. Sam wrote "4 
December" and passed the paper back to 
Indira Gandhi who then tore it up. 

Just a lew months earlier, in April, 
Sam had cautioned Indira Gandhi again¬ 
st declaring immediate waron Pakistan 
— going against the advice given to her 
by her Cabinet. "1 cannot win the war for 
you right now," he told her and explain¬ 
ed his reasons. 

But once he was ready, Sam delive¬ 
red. Even though Pakistan pre-empted 
Manekshaw and attacked India on 3 
December, the very next day, Indian 
troops struck back. Two weeks later, 
India won the 1971 Indo-Pak War. 

And Sam became independent Indi¬ 
a’s first Field Marshal. 

That is Skm the officer. 

T here is another story about the light¬ 
eyed, dashing, army commander 
whi(^ dates back to the 1950s. At a 
dance party Sam was informed by his 
partner that the next day would be her 
2 1 St birthday. "Then, my dear, you deser¬ 
ve a 21 gun-salute." he said gallantly. 

The guns were fired the next mor¬ 
ning. Of course, there was an inquiry 
from ‘higher-ups’ — Sam not having 
reached that rank as yet. "We were mere¬ 
ly testing the ^ns," came the glib reply. 
Cle^ly, the o^cer was also a gentleman. 
And last fortnight, the 81-year-old 


z soldiering on 
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officer and gentleman emerged in a new 
avatar: as an ind€y)endent thinker and 
pugnacious public speaker who could 
send his critics scurrying for cover. 

"If you must be a bloody fool, be one 
quickly." he told a startled audience in 
New Delhi recently. 

Addressing the first Field Marshal 
Cariappa Memorial lecture, the 
country's only other Field Marshal wax¬ 
ed eloquent, "To do nothing is to do 
something that is definitely wrong. Ap 
act of commission can be corrected. An 
act of omission cannot." His standing- 
room-only audience was comprised of 
such luminaries as minister of state for 
environment Rajesh Pilot, the BJP’s 
Jaswant Singh and Pakistan’s High 
Commissioner Riaz Khokhar. Seated on 
the dais next to Manekshaw were vice- 
president K.R. Narayanan, S. Malikar- 
jun, the minister of state for defence, and 
S. Roy Chowdhurythe chief of army staff 

And )ust in case’the audience had mis¬ 
sed his point. Manekshaw added, "If a 
decision had been taken to ensure the 
Babri Masjid would not be destroyed, an 
entire community would not be antago¬ 
nised today." Even as the audience sat in 
shell-shocked silence, the army public 
relations’ officer groaned and held his 
head. 

The next day, Sam was asked if the cri¬ 
ticism of Prime Minister Narasimha Rao 
was intended. "Damn right it was," he 
retorted. "In fact, I didn’t say enough." 

But then, whether he called them 
‘sweetie’ or ‘bloody fools’, Sam has 
never minced words while dealing with 
politicians Stories of his notorious spar¬ 
ring with Krishna Menon, his defence 
minister in the Sixties, are well known in 
army circles. And had fate not interven¬ 
ed Sam might just have ended his milita¬ 
ry career as Major-General Manekshaw. 

One version has it that Krishna 
Menon wanted Manekshaw to discredit 
the then army chief General J.N. Chau- 
dhury since he would not allow the def¬ 
ence minister to interfere in the internal 
workings of the army. 

T hat was something that Manekshaw 
could empathise with. Despite the 
threat of being denied a promotion, 
Manekshaw reused to oblige. "He may 
have resigned then," recalls a retired 
army general. But just when things seem¬ 
ed to spinning out of control, the Chi¬ 
nese attacked the eastern border. And 
Manekshaw was pulled in to take charge 
the situation after the initial beating 
by India. 


His message to his officers was: 
There will be no more withdrawals with¬ 
out my written permission and these 
orders shall never be given. 

Small wonder, then, that his men call¬ 
ed him Sam Bahadur 

However, it was not on Indian soil 
that Sam, a graduate of the Indian Milita¬ 
ry Academy, first distinguished himself. 


Padma Vibhushan after the Bangladesh 
War. 

Today, he has so many medals pinned 
to his chest that dressed in full regalia his 
jacket actually tilts to one side. 

But even though his ribbons might 
have given way, the legend that is Sam 
Manekshaw is still going strong. 

Twenty-four years after the 1971 war, 
Sam is still cornered by grateful 


Say it again, Sam 


*1 don't know why you have given a soldier this honour, when you could have 
invited any number of WIPs, important people and self'important people.* 

M tiM fiitt FlaM MarM Carta^ MmmiM 

*My wife and I have separate bedrooms. She alleges that I snore. I always 
say that no other woman has complained. But if she tells me ghost stories, i 
cannot sieep alone. And I have always wondered why she periodically tells 
me these ghost stories.' 

At tha tint FiaM Marshal Cariw 

Ma a io ri allactaia. 

'It’s Manek-Shaw. As in Bernard 
Shaw.' 

Darlag a visit to Eaglaad whaa ha 
vras caastaatly hoiag callod 
‘Maekiatash’. 

*1 once went to a beauty contest 
where I asked if I could kiss she win¬ 
ner as I had never kissed a beauty que¬ 
en before. She kissed me back, say¬ 
ing she had never kissed a Field Mar¬ 
shal before. So I told her, please don’t 
stop.* 

After laiflai tho vaaath at tha Aaiar Jawaa aMamrlal la Now Dalhl. 

‘Am I invited for dinner?' 

At a tfiaaar hi his hoaaar. 

That my baggage should arr’ive first.' 

Whaa askM ahaat aafalfHM araaow. 



'Surely. I’m too young for that.' 

WhoaaskaiwhotliorhMfalarairtaasiaeiaiWwiliBiaaaalahiairaiibF. 


During World War II, Captain 
Manekshaw was sent to fight the Japane¬ 
se in Burma. Despite being wounded, he 
captured an enemy position. For this, 
Sam was awarded the Military Cross 
then and there on the banks of Burma’s 
Sittang river. 

But the war hero wasn't about to rest 
on his laurels. In 1%8 he got the Padma 
Bhushan and later was awarded the 


Bangladeshis. At the Memorial Lecture 
in Delhi, Sam was approached by one 
such person who insisted on touching 
his feet and calling him ‘Sir’. 

"Don’t do that," he said, moving his 
feet back—as a retreat, it was probably 
a first—"and for God’s sake don’t call 
me ‘Sir’. Even my grandchildren call me 
Sam." 

"How can 1 call you Sam?" stammer- 
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ed the man from Dhaka. "After all, you 
arc 84 years old." 

"You must be 84," roared the Field 
Marshal in disgust. "1 am only 81 

Sam's one liners have often saved the 
day but there are times when they have 
also got him into trouble. During an inter¬ 
view, he was once asked what would 
have happened if he had gone to Paki¬ 


stan at the time of Partition. Pat came the 
reply from the Amritsar-born Manek- 
shaw, "In that case, Pakistan would have 
won the Bangladesh War." 

That quip was misunderstood and tak¬ 
en out of context by his detractors. 
Today, a wiser Sam begins his speeches 
with a statutory warning: "Politicians 
don't misunderstand me. And gentlem¬ 
en of the press, don't misquote me." 


"He really has a mischievious sense 
of humour; that comment about Paki¬ 
stan winning the war was certainly not 
meant to be anything more than a joke," 
says Maya Daniwalla, one of Sam’s two 
daughters. 

S am got married in 1938. "It was one 
of those boy meets-girl things," he 
laughs. His wife Siloo is described by 


Maya as the ‘intellectual in our family’. 
Fond of painting, reading and music, 
Siloo spends three days a week filling 
out prescriptions at a local clinic she 
runs for the poor in Coonoor. 

A love for classical music is someth¬ 
ing Sam shares with his wife. 

He also enjoys a round of bridge or per¬ 
haps tennis with his elder daughter. Sher¬ 
ry. He is also fond of gardening—an ear¬ 


ly riser, he spends the mornings in the 
gardens of Stavka, ihcir house in 
Coonoor. 

Even though he left active service in 
1973, the Field Marshal has enough to 
keep him busy. Apart from being consul¬ 
ted on various military crises such as the 
aftermath of Operation Bluestar, Sam 
has also taken to corporate warfare. He 
is on the board of directors of companies 
such as the Oberoi Hotels Group and the 
Nagaijuna Investment Trust Fund. A 
few years ago, Sam was also presented 
the Businessman of the Year award. 

However, when you meet Sam it is 
not the medals and awards that leave an 
impression so much so as the charm of 
the man himself. And that charm is 
equally on display for jawans as it is for 
a general’s wife. 

Siloo, however, has a problem mix¬ 
ing with people. She can neVer connect 
names with faces, "After Sam became 
chief, Siloo was scared that people 
might think she was a snob just because 
she failed to recognise people she met 
before," recalls a friend of the Manek- 
shaws. "So she would rush up to people 
and greet them effusively like old 
Inends This would naturally startle a lot 
of people she had actually not met 
before." 

Small wonder, then, that the Manek- 
shaws prefer to live in Coonoor. Idolis¬ 
ed by the public, Sam is besieged by the 
media every time he makes a public 
appearance. But after the Japanese, the 
Chinese and the Pakistanis, star-struck 
journalists are easy game. 

"Could you spare some time tomor¬ 
row? I’d like to interview you," bcseech- 
ed one. 

"But sweetheart, you’re wearing such 
a lovely watch. Why are you a.sking me 
for time?" countered Sam without a 
moment’s hesitation. There couldn't 
have been a more elegant refusal. 

But the correspondent was in no 
mood to give up. The next day — and 
the last of his two-day visit to Delhi — 
was no better. Finally, before leaving, he 
said with a gleeful grin: "I’m going 
away without giving you your inter¬ 
view. Now what will you do?" 

There was nothing one could do but 
salute such gallantry. 

A look of absolute horror crossed his 
face. 

"DarHng, you have just saluted the 
Field Marshal of India with your wrong 
hand," he said. 

Well Sam, you can’t win them all. • 
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The hard-hitting speech: Manekshaw never disappoints his audience 


” lO do nothing is wrong. An net of 
eoinniission can he corrected. An 
act o(‘omission cannot" 


At the Memorial Lecture: an august gathering of listeners 









Book value 

Penguin India celebrates ten years of 
quality publishing 


V ikram Seth looked up from 
the book he was reading 
with a puzzled frown. ’The¬ 
re’s something missing 
here,” he said. 

Hearing this, David Davidar, editor 
and publisher Penguin Books India, utte¬ 
red an unprintable - four-letter word. 
Zamir Ansari, Penguin’s marketing 
manager, looked as if he needed to be 
nished to a heart-care centre. 

And the over 3()0-member audience 
at the British Council Library’s auditor¬ 
ium looked amused. 

The occasion was Penguin India’s 
tenth anniversary. To commemorate the 
event, they had launched an omnibus edi¬ 
tion of Seth’s poems. And the celebrity 
author had been invited to read his favou¬ 
rite poem out aloud. 

But now he was sa> ing that there was 
a mistake in the omnibus edition. 

"Does anyone have the original book 
here?" asked Seth, while Davidar win¬ 
ced. After all, he edited Seth's books per¬ 
sonally. A die-hard Seth fan in the audi¬ 
ence came up with the original. A tense 
five minutes later, Seth announced that 
he had been mistaken. There was noth¬ 
ing wrong in the book he was reading 
out from. And Penguin India's celebra¬ 
tions went on as before. 

Later, Seth apologised and explained 
that the missing lines he was referring to 
were taken fromanearlierunexciseddraft 
the poem. But everyone, especially 
iguin’s top-brass, was too relieved to 


be offended, especially with one of their 
best-selling authors. 

Seth’-s was the first of the omnibus edi¬ 
tions on Penguin’s list. Throughout the 
tenth anniversary year. Penguin will 
come out with similar compilations of 
ten of its best-selling authors. Seth will 
be foll^iiwed by Penguin's hot-selling 
Sl^ha De. The other authors include 
F?K. Narayan,* Khushwant Singh, Gita 
Mehta, O.V. Vijayan and Githa 
Hariharan. 

Choosing)just the ten best was not an 
easy choice:^ J'We have come a long way 
since our first list of six books, way back 
in 1987," says Ansari. 

That list comprised J. Krishnamurti, 
Dorn Moraes, Shiv Kumar, Pupul .laya- 
kar, Ranga Rao, Sunil Gangopadhyay 
and Anccs Jung. Iniitially, only 5,000 
copies of each were printed. All these, 
except Shiv Kumar, are still in print. The 
then minister for human resource deve¬ 
lopment, P.V. Narasimha Rao, released 
the books at a function at a five-star 
hotel in Delhi. 

Launching the books, Rao voiced the 


hope that the advent of Penguin India 
would not only set the standard of quali¬ 
ty publishing in India but would also 
lead to better-written books. But Rao 
was a bit worried that Penguin might run 
out of good authors if it issued books at 
the rate of two titles a month. A confi¬ 
dent Davidar assured him that he 
already had 50 manuscripts in hand, 

T oday, the company comes out with 
ten titles a month, and there are much 
more than 50 manuscripts in hand. 

This is exactly what Peter Mayer, 
chairman of Penguin India and the CEO 
of the Penguin Group had envisaged 
when he came here in the early 1980s. 
Altliough the Penguin Group already 
had a presence in India since 1969, this 
was strictly a non-trading, non-stock 
holding company. 

But by 1985, the rules had relaxed 
enough for the Penguin Group to tie up 
in a joint venture with the Calcutta- 
based Ananda Bazar Patrika Ltd with a 
starting capital of Rs 5 lakh. And for its 
editor Mayer recruited a 26-year-old 
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IVom the Harviird School of Journalism. 

Mayer had been invited to the insti¬ 
tute for a talk. And Davidar was there, 
working on a dissertation on the need for 
a good publishing company in India. 
Mayer gave Davidar the chance for mak¬ 
ing his dissertation come true. There 
were a lot of problems initially. "We had 
l(j come out not only with good books 
but also at an affordable price," recalls 
Ansari. At the time, the baseline for 
Penguin India books ranged from Rs 40 
to Rs 50. The other Indian publications 
sold for Rs 35 to Rs 40 Even today, at a 
baseline of Rs 125, Penguin paperbacks 
are slightly more expensive 
than the competition 
which averages at Rs 100 
a paperback. But that 
does not seem lo affect 
Penguin’s sales. 

Another initial pro¬ 
blem, believe it or not, 
was to find the required 
authors. One of the origi¬ 
nal six, Ranga Rao, still 
remembers receiving a 
letter from ‘one David 
Davidar’ way back in 
1986. 

The letter stated that 
Khushwant Singh (the 
noveji.st w^as Toped in as 
consulting editor by 
Penguin) had passed on 
the manuscript of Rao\s 
Fowl Filcher to Davidar 


who was keen to publish the 
book. Davidar had also added in Ihejel- 
ter that he would have rung up Rao, only 
he did not possess a telephone as yet. 

O f course, now Davidar has two pho¬ 
nes and a fax in his room, not to men¬ 
tion an editorial staff of over }i) editors 
In fact, the complaint today is that Davi¬ 
dar docs not spend time on all the 
manuscripts, choosing instead to con¬ 
centrate on the Vikram Seths and Shob- 
ha Des. 

"Not entirely true," says Davidar, clai¬ 
ming that he manages to have a look at 
every manuscript on Penguin’s list. 


even though he cannot, of course, work 
on each one personally. While 
Penguin’s adult’s list — 70 per cent fic¬ 
tion and 30 per cent non-fiction — has 
received a lot of accolades, its children’s 
list needs working on. Coming out with 
only six titles a year, Davidar admits that 
not enough has been done in this section. 
"There is a mai ket for children’s books," 
he says. "Only we have been too cKCUpi- 
ed in building the adult list. Give us ano¬ 
ther year or tw'o and we’ II come out with 
a refurbished children’s list." 

Another criticism which Davidar dis¬ 
counts is (hat instead of searching for 
new authors. Penguin prefers instead 
to commission yet ano¬ 
ther title from its stable of 
celebrity authors. "1 don’t 
think anyone grooms 
new authors as much as 
Penguin does," says Davi¬ 
dar. 

Apart from academic 
books and regional publi¬ 
cations, Penguin claims 
that it has more or less 
covered all the areas — 
ranging from fiction, 
autobiographies, books 
on Ayurveda, art, 
cooking, translations, 
visual books, do- 

it-yourself books... the 
works. Ten years down 
the road, that is indeed 
one for the books. • 

Priya Sahgal/Naw DalM 



Penguin has 
covered all the 
areas of 
publication— 
fiction, 

autobiographies, 
books on art, 
translations... 
the works 
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iiniir Khan 
may have 

mS 1 moved on, 

but Mamta 
Kulkarni still 
^Ir seems to be 

very hung up on him. Every 
interview of hers has at least 
one mention of the baby¬ 
faced hero, and the latest is 
that she’s just dying to meet 
and congratulate him on his 
Ran^eda succe.ss. 

How Aamir s wife, 
Reena, will take to this is, of 
course, another matter But 
then, when have her feelings 
ever mattered to the sexy 
Kulkarni? 



❖ Mamta, she’s 

restricting the 
lustful vibes 
to Aamir 
Khan; she doesn’t miss a 
chance to make eyes at San- 
jay Kapoor either. And here, 
at least, she has all the 
opportunity in the world — 
the two of them co-star in N. 
Chandra's forthcoming 
movie. 

The couple have been 
shooting some really steamy 
scenes in Canada, and 
Maheep (Sanjay’s current 
girlfriend) stands warned 
that she may lose her lover if 
she doesn t keep him on a 
very tight leash — not to 
mention, following him on 
location. • 




♦ Sonali 

Bendrc is 
shouting hcr- 
sell hoarse, 
denying 

rumours of her ‘close 
involvemcnl’ (torrid affair in 
filmspeak) with Sunil Shet- 
ty. They’re just good friends 
who can share a good joke on 
the sets, but once the shoot¬ 
ing ends, Sunil goes back 
home to wife Mana and 
daughter Athiya like a good 
little boy, while Sonali 
drives back to her parents' 
home. 

The trouble is that nobody 
believes Bendre when she 
makes all these di.sclaimers. 
After all, you can’t ignore 
that special light in Shetty’s 
eyes when he looks at her, 
can you? 


fter all these 
years, it final- 
I iy happened: 

Rajesh Khan- 
na came 
to face with 
his wife’s (yes, she still is 
Mrs Khanna; according to 
Rajesh, she refu.sed to give 
him a divorce) current lover, 
Sunny Dcol. The occasion 
was a party at the Oberoi in 
Bombay to celebrate the 
launch of BarscuU, the debut 
vehicle of Bobby Deol and 
Twinkle Khanna. 

But, much to the di.sap- 
pointment of all assembled, 
no doubt, no sparks flew. 
Everyone was perfectly civil 
to one another: quite the hap¬ 
piest of extended families, as 
a matter of fact. 
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All sound and fuiy 


The Indian adaptation o/Cyrano fails to deliver 


HH |P^ oily wood’s Dustin Hoff- 
BjCman.*' That is how the 
media in Britain projected 
Naseeruddin Shah before he took the 
stage as Cyrano de Bergerac at a perfor¬ 
mance at the Royal National Theatre in 
London. Billed as an exciting Indian 
adaptation of Edmond Rostand’s classic 
love story (see Sunday issue dated 22 — 
28 October1995), the play had the Bolly¬ 
wood star leaving behind several lucra¬ 
tive film contracts at home, spending six 
months on a relatively low pay to star in 
the famous role at the famous venue. 

But >vhen the curtains 
came down on Cyrano on 
the opening night on 25 
October, it wasn’t to the 
accompaniment of the 
resounding cheers and 
claps the cast expected to 
hear. It was obvious that 
Jatinder Verma’s adapta¬ 
tion. Anuradha Kapur’s 
direction and Ranjit Bol¬ 
t’s translation hadn’t wor¬ 
ked. And though Shah 
put up a brave show, the 
production was, as a cri¬ 
tic put it, "ahapless loser". 

What made it worse 
was that expectations had 
been high. Jatinder 
Verma, dynamic young 
director of Tara Arts, a 
London-based Asian 
theatre company, boasts 
an excellent track record 
at the National, with his 
successful adaptations of 
Sudraka’s The Little Clay 
Cart and Moliere’s 
Tartuffe. Pre¬ 

performance publicity 
touched an all-time high 
with Naseer giving over a doz¬ 
en inteviews to the media as* everyone 
waited for the big night. 

London’s sniffy critics have usually 
been more than generous to all multicul¬ 
tural theatre efforts. But after two hours 
and 45 minutes of Cyrano in Hinglish, 
even the politest critics could not help 
but pan the production. 


"This time, the company (Tara Arts) 
has made a surprising mistake," wrote 
the theatre critic of The Times. "It has tak¬ 
en a gorgeous story and travestied it," he 
said. 

The Guardian critic was diplomatic 
in his denunciation: "The result is intel¬ 
lectually intriguing, but I missed the 
swelling sentiment and vivacity of 
expression that characterises the origi¬ 
nal play." 

All the critics however had a good 
word for Shah, who was described 
variously as "charismatic", "nimble" 




Rukshaan (Roxanne in the original) is in 
love with, symbolically move from one 
medium to the other. 

The idea of having a parallel theme 
seems like a reasonably good one, but it 
fell completely flat. If the intention was 
to recreate the nostalgia of Parsi theatre, 
it didn’t succeed. Nowhere did the unins¬ 
piring stage design — with a single' 
black fairground carousel — create any 
of the atmosphere of the 1930s. The 
colour and vivacity of India, which 
Verma recreated so well in his past pro¬ 
ductions, was totally lacking. 

I The energy that should 
be the main element in a 
production like Cyrano 
was markedly missing. 
Instead, the play progress¬ 
ed tediously. Even the 



I and "graceful". 

Cyrano, in the original Rostand play, 
braves the battlefields for his love. 
Verma and Bolt made their Cyrano a pro¬ 
mpter in the theatre who is prevented by 
his proboscis from taking a role on 
stage. They also tried to explore the 
theme of theatre losing out to cinema, by 
making Kishan (Christian in the origi¬ 
nal), the handsome but dull young actor 


Though the play was 


roundly panned. 


N aseerudd i n S h ah ’ s 


performance was 


described as ‘charismatic' 


wittiest exchanges about 
Cyrano’s nose, which for¬ 
ms such a key part of the 
original play, lost their 
charm in the translation. 

So what was a brilliant 
play about romance, chi¬ 
valry, poetry and war, 
became a sterile version, 
with Cyrano, not dashing 
through battlefields, braving 
bullets and starvation, but squatting in a 
film set, writing a lot of Urdu poetry and 
sighing. 

The universality of Rostand’s theme 
should have made it easily adaptable. 
Sadly, both Verma and Kapur came up 
only with embarrassingly dull fare. • 

§hmbm^Bmmt/Um9on 
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Back from the brink 

Another split in the Assam Gana Parishad is averted as PrafuUa 
Mahanta is elected president of the party 



ASSAM 


It was billed to be the 
Assam Gana Pan- 
shad's (AGP) biggest 
show of strength since 
the party was ousted 
from power in Assam 
in PM) But at the end 
of Its third general con- 
vcniioii at North 
Lakhimpur, the AGP — now the mam 
Opposition party in the state — barely 
managed to avert a split. The election of 
former chief minister Prafulla Mahanta 
as the AGP president did not go down 
well with Bhrigu Phukan, 
the other contender for 
the post. And with 
Phukan and his followers 
making their displeasure 
known, AGP's image 
was badly tarnished. 

The ten-year-old regio¬ 
nal party — which 
Mahanta formed along 
with Phukan m their hey¬ 
days of student politics 
— had split earlier in 
1991. Phukan had then 
left to form the Natun 
Assam Gana Parishad 
(NAGP), only to return to 
the parent unit two years 
later. But the way Phukan 
and his followers walked 
out from the convention 
venue on 28 October was 
indication enough that 
the two leaders have not 
been able to reconcile 
their differences. 

With Assembly elec¬ 
tions only a lew months 
away, the tussle between 
Mahanta and Phukan for 
the party president's post 
had gathered momentum. 

Phukan, after he returned 
to the AGP-fold in 1993, 
was made the working 
president, a post which 
had no constitutional 
sanction in the pany. He 
was offered the post as a 
sop since Mahanta was 


nominated as the leader of the ACjP 
Legislature Pany. 

The arrangement worked for three 
years till the time came to hold organisa¬ 
tional elections for various party posts 
especially for the top job. And both 
Mahanta and Phukan had their eyes on 
the presidentship because anyone who 
bagged the post would invariably beco¬ 
me the party’s chief ministerial 
candidate. 

lnten.se lobbying preceded the three- 
day convention which also elected four 
general secretaries, five vice-presidents 


THE CHOICE IS CLEAR: AGP president PrafuUa Mahanta 



and nine executive members. Till the 
last moment, it seemed that another com¬ 
promise would be worked out between 
Mahanta and Phukan. But with Phukan 
staging a walk-out, such a possibility 
now seems unlikely 

It was clear that Mahanta, who has 
installed his men m crucial party posi¬ 
tions, was enjoying overwhelming sup¬ 
port duimg the convention. During the 
delegates session, a large section of the 
parly members dcm.nidcd that Mahanta 
be made the party president Phukan\ 
followers, wiio could sense that 

Mahanta was the 

clear favourite, asked for 
an "appropriate" post for 
their leader m return for 
then support for Mahan- 
la. Mahanta w as then una- 
nimously elected to the 
top post. 

Mahanta apparently 
had promised Phukan the 
post ol executive presi¬ 
dent, lobe created special¬ 
ly lor him But when it 
came to the crunch, the 
tormer chief minister did 
nv)t keep his word. At 
least that is what Phukan 
told a Jorhat-based daily. 
Phukan reportedly labell¬ 
ed his erstwhile comrade 
as the "ultimate 
betrayer", accusing him 
of going back on his 
promises. 

Mahanta, however, 
pul the blame on his paity 
colleagues. .According to 
him, he tried his best to 
gel Phukan a "prestigious 
post, in keeping with his 
standing", but was shout¬ 
ed down by the delegates. 
Indeed, a coterie of 
5 second-rung leaders, 
> most of whom incidental- 
Sjly are known Mahanta 
I supporters, shot down the 
g proposal to make Phukan 
15 the executive president 
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Ground control 


A controversy erupts over an amendment to the Land 
Reforms Act by the state government 



SIDELINED; Bhrigu Phiikan 


With the NAGP turning out to be a 
big Hop, Phukan maintained that he 
would not make the mistake of walking 
out of the parly and take the blame for 
another split. But many of his sup¬ 
porters, sore over the treatment meted 
out to Phukan, were thinking in terms of 
"wreaking vengeance from within". 

With Assembly elections occupying 
the centrestage at the convention, 
important matters like the adoption of 
political and economic resolutions and 
issues like the e itry of many former All 
Assam Students Union (AASU) leaders 
were relegated to the background. 
AGP’s central executive committee 
endorsed the proposal for an alliance 
with the CPl(M) and the CPI, apart from 
two smaller regional parlies—the Auto¬ 
nomous State Demand Committee 
(ASDC) and the S.K. Bwismutiary fac¬ 
tion of the Bodoland People’s Party 
(BPP). 

In fact, the AGP’s decision to join 
hands with the CPl(M) — with whom, 
till recently, it had serious differences 
over the minorities in Assam — indica¬ 
tes that the party is learning the rules of 
realpolifik. But a mere alliance with ano¬ 
ther Opposition party will not ensure an 
AGP victory over the ruling Congress. 
As an AGP sympathiser put it, "Unless 
Prafulla Mahanta and Bhrigu Phukan 
remain together and aie seen to be so, the 
AGP cannot hope to match the Congress 
in the coming elections." • 

NMiA. Qokhatm/NoMLMdmpur 


Even as chief minister 
H.D. Devc Gowda 
rolls out the red carpet 
for investors, an attem¬ 
pt by the Karnataka 
government to relax 
land acquisition for 
KARNATAKA industry, has raised a 
storm. 

Trouble began after a land reforms 
amendment Bill was passed in Septem¬ 
ber when the Opposition had boycotted 
the legislature over the jailing of IAS 
officer J. Vasudevan. The amendment 
Bill permits industries to directly pur¬ 
chase agricultural land from farmers. 


replacing the earlier rules by which the 
government used to acquire land and 
then allot it for industrial purposes. 

This has been roundly criticised by 
the state Opposition which feels that the 
amendment Bill— especially section 
109(A)—gives sweeping powers to the 
government to exempt any extent of agri¬ 
cultural land in ’public interest*. 

Governor Khurshid Alam Khan 
sought a clarification on this matter and 
when the state government agreed to 
restrict the scope of section 109(A) by 
issuing an ordinance, the Governor gave 
his assent. 

But this sparked off more trouble as 


Union minister for rural areas and 
employment Jagannath Mishra laun¬ 
ched an attack against the state govern¬ 
ment and the Governor. Mishra dashed 
off a letter to Prime Minister P.V. Nara- 
simha Rao asking him to examine the 
issue. Mishra warned that the amend¬ 
ment went against the national land 
refonns policy and that if individual sta¬ 
tes were allowed to proceed like this, it 
would lead to anarchy. 

According to Mishra, unlike in Maha¬ 
rashtra and West Bengal, the Karnataka 
government had not sought the Presi¬ 
dent’s assent on land reform laws before 
getting the Governor’s nod. 


Chief minister Deve Gowda lashed 
out at Jagannath Mishra "for stooping to 
such a low level and dragging the Gover¬ 
nor’s name into the controversy." Gover¬ 
nor Khurshid Alam Khan, who is 
reportedly upset over Mishra’s remarks 
against him, has already explained to the 
Centre the circumstances under which 
he gave his assent to the amendment Bill. 

According to Gowda, Mishra was 
I^liticising the issue with an eye on the 
forthcoming Lok Sabha elections after 
being misinformed by the state Con¬ 
gress leaders. He claimed that under the 
Constitution, presidential assent was not 
needed for the Governor to give his 
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Dirty Delhi 


The Supreme Court directs two civic bodies in 
the capital to clean up their act 


approval to this Bill. 

And the chief minister insisted that 
the amendment to the Land Reforms Act 
was done specifically to support the 
Union government’s policy of econo¬ 
mic liberalisation. It was aimed at facili¬ 
tating the purchase of land by industrial 
units by doing away with a complicated 
procedure and avoiding unnecessary 
loss of time, he said. Gowda explained 
that the Karnataka Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Board, which had been handling 
land allotment to industries, wes not 
able to cope with the increasing demand, 
thus necessitating the amendment. 



RAISING A STORM: minister 

Jagannath Mishra 


But Congress leaders like former 
deputy chief minister S.M. Krishna cire 
not convinced. Criticising the amend¬ 
ment for attempting to dilute the Land 
Reforms Act, Krishna says that the state 
government’s move has nothing to do 
with economic liberalisation and has 
threatened to launch an agitation to for¬ 
ce the Janata Dal government to revoke 
the amendment. 

"We will not budge an inch. This is a 
progressive step towards speeding libe¬ 
ralisation," maintains Deve Gowda, 
strongly defending the amendment. But 
even he must admit that the misuse of 
this amendment might have a dangerous 
fallout. Farmers may not be able to with¬ 
stand the pressure from industrial 
powers and land sharks could thrive fol¬ 
lowing the easing of restrictions. 

Hence, there is a growing concern in 
the state that the government might have 
opened a Pandora’s box in seeking to 
hasten industrial growth in Karnataka. • 
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With Delhi becoming 
dirtier by the day, the 
Supreme Court has 
come down heavily 
on the two civic 
bodies entrusted with 
the job of keeping the 
DELHI city clean. 

Following a public 
interest litigation tiled by Dr. B.L. Wade- 
hera, a well-known lawyer in the city, 
seeking the court’s intervention in the 
disposal of garbage and toxic wastes 
from hospitals and nursing homes, the 
apex body has hauled up the New Delhi 
Municipal Corporation (NDMC) and 
the Municipal Corporation of Delhi 
(MCD). 

On 15 September a division Bench 
comprising .justice Kuldip Singh and 
Justice S. Saghir Ahmed directed the 
NDMC and the MCD to inform the 
court about a "time limit" by which they 
could solve the problems connected 
with the collection of garbage and its 
disposal. 

Subsequently, the civic bodies filed 
an affidavit stating that "No specific 
date for making Delhi ab.solutely garba¬ 
ge free can be given at this stage." On 17 
October, the defence coun.scl pleaded 
with the Bench that even if the city was 


DUMPING GROUND: garbage on the 
streets of Delhi 


cleaned at night by the NDMC workers, 
their efforts would come to naught 
owing to the lack of civic sense among 
Dclhiites. 

But Justice Singh dismissed the 
argument and took serious note of the 
lackadaisical approach of the NDMC 
and the MCD towards the entire issue. 
The Bench then warned that civic body 
officials would be suspended if more 
attention was not paid to keeping the 
city clean. "Clean up or make way for pri¬ 
vate agencies," was the clear message 
that went out to the NDMC and the 
MCD. 

All this seems to have Justified B.L. 
Wadehera’s crusade against the accumu¬ 
lation of garbage in some [larts of the 
capital. Wadhera told Sunday, "Last 
year, on a visit to Safdarjung Hospital, 1 
found that waste from the hospital was 
being dumped along with the normal gar¬ 
bage. 1 then came to know that the hospi¬ 
tal waste was dumped by the MCD at 
Bhalsawa in North Delhi, one kilometre 
away from the river Yamuna. Over a 
few weeks, about 1 ,(K)0 tonnes of garba¬ 
ge piled up at the spot." 

The dumping of hospital waste along 
with garbage is one of the reasons 
for the spread of water-borne disca.scs in 
the capital. Major hospitals have incine¬ 
rators to burn the hospital waste But at 
Safdarjung Hospital, this has not been in 
operation for quite some time. Only 
recently, two incinerators with a capa- 
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city to bum 220 kg of waste have been 
ijistaJled in the hospital. 

Says Dalip Singh, deputy secretary in 
the union health ministry, "The ministry 
is actively considering the installation of 
more incinerators in government hospi¬ 
tals to improve the situation." 

On its pait, the environment ministry 
has, however, washed its hands of the 
matter as the NDMC and the MCD do 
not fall under its jurisdiction. 

But a few private citizens have 
already showed the way to keep Delhi 
clean. Says ace conservationist Iqbal 
Malik, who runs I'he Clean Brigade, "It 
is not a difficult task to keep the city 
clean. In Delhi, every citizen produces 
half a kilogram of garbage everyday. In 
the last one year, wc have undertaken 
cleaning programmes in different colo¬ 
nics with positive results. And the garba¬ 
ge collected by the workers is sent to 
recycling centres where the biodegrada¬ 
ble material is converted into manure." 

Continues Malik, "The NDMC tried 
to implement programmes along similar 
lines. But they failed because of a lack of 
planning and misuse of resources. For 
example, plastic bags were provided by 
the NDMC in the posh areas of North 
Avenue, South Avenue and Sathya 
Marg. But the collecting workers used to 
dispose o^ the garbage and then sell the 
plastic bags in the market." 

So, it is clear that the NDMC and the 
MCD have a daunting task ahead of 
them. And with the division Bench direc¬ 
ting the two civic bodies, on 1 Novem¬ 
ber, to formulate concrete proposals 
about clearing the mess in Delhi, the 
Supreme Court is proving to be a hard 
taskmaster. • 
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DANGER ZONE: local fishermen recovering bodies from the Ganga 


Water peril 


A major boat disaster at Danapur leads to an outcry 
against state apathy 



BIHAR 


A major boat disaster 
in Danapur on 29 Oct 
ober, in which 75 
people lost their lives, 
has once again focus¬ 
sed attention on the 
appalling condition of 
water transport .in 
Bihar. In fact, about 
305 people have lost their lives in nine 
boat accidents over the pasi seven 
months. 

The latest in a long series of boat mis¬ 
haps occurred on the evening of Chhat 
Puja. Religious fervour was at its peak 
as thousands thronged the hanks of ihe 
Ganga. At Narialghat in Danapur, acti¬ 
vity was less frenetic as it was not one of 
the 75 traditional ghats earmarked for 
the puja. 

At about 5.40 pm, a motorised 
country boat — jammed with devotees 
returning from across the river after 
paying homage to the Sun God — was 
making its way to Narialghat. A mere 
100-feet from the shore, the overcrow¬ 
ded vessel capsized in the Ganga. Local 
fishermen, quick to realise the enormity 
of the disaster, immediately commen¬ 
ced rescue operations. 

However, there was little they could 


do but fish out bodies from the Ganga 
and bnng them ashore. They made very 
slow progress, as there were no lights on 
the ghat, but finally managed to recover 
75 bodies. And as the initial sh(x:k wore 
off, anguish and anger gripped the 
locals The target of their ire: chief mini¬ 
ster Laloo Prasad Yadav. 

riiat fateful evening, the chief mini- 
sicr was barely 3(K) feet away from the 
site of the disaster, performing Chhat 
Puja with his family members at the Pon¬ 
toon Bridge Ghat. 

And so preoccupied was the district 
administrative machinery, including 
most of the police force, with the CM’s 
puja, that it was quite some time before 
it swung into action at Narialghat. Even 
after a delayed entry on the scene, the 
auihorities did precious little, allege the 
locals. 

Only four country boats manned by 
local fishermen were pressed into servi¬ 
ce. Neither were motor boats or divers 
brought in, nor was the assistance of the 
army — which has a cantonment at 
Danapur—sought. 

In a bid to make up for lost time,' 
Laloo Prasad arrived at the disaster site, 
supervised rescue operations for two 
hours, and announced an immediate 
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sanction of Rs 5,000 each for the crema¬ 
tion of the victims. The CM also decla¬ 
red that the next of kin would be given 
Rs 1 lakh as compensation and the 
"brave fisherpien" who had recovered 
the bodies would be given Rs 10,000 
each. 

But this did little to pacify the locals. 
Incensed at the safety lapses that led to 
the mishap and the delay in doling out 
the promised sum, locals gave vent to 
they* frustrations on 31 October. They 
set up road blocks and burnt effigies of 
the chief minister. khishnamurarikishan 



SO NEAR, YET SO FAR: CM Laloo 
Prasad Yadavperforming Chhat Puja 
close to the site of the disaster 


All this coincided with the Danapur 
handh called by the Bharatiya Janata Par¬ 
ty (BJP). The state BJP’s chief whip, 
Sushil Kumar Modi, announced that the 
bandh was to protest against "the trage¬ 
dy caused due to failure on the part of the 
administration and the government". 

Speaking to Sunday, Sart'raz Ahmed, 
the state Congress chief, commented, 
"This IS a great tragedy. And all the 
while, top officia:ls of the state admi¬ 
nistration were enjoying themselves 
nearby with the CM. It just goes to 
show that anything can happen in Bihar 
today." 

"Despite repeated requests and war¬ 
nings, the state government has done 
nothing to implement safety measures at 
the ghats or clamp down on the plying of 
unsafe country-made boats," he added. 

And while the chief minister seems 
determined to take Bihar into the 21st 
Century through rapid industrialisation, 
Sfuch disasters serve as a grim reminder 
of the ills plaguing the basic infrastructu¬ 
re in the state. And unless drastic reme¬ 
dies are sought, it will be no smooth sai¬ 
ling for Bihar. • 


Crime and politics 

A former BSP minister is accused of masterminding 
the brutal murder of a veteran Congress leader 


The brutal murder of 
78-year-old former 
Uttar Pradesh Con¬ 
gress Committee 
(UPCC) chief Laxmi 
wShankar Yadav in 
UTl'AR Lucknow, has 

PRADESH brought the close 

nexus between crime 
and politics into sharp fcKus, yet again. 

And things have hotted up with the 
involvement of Angad Yadav, minister 
of state for industries in the Mayawati 
government which fell on 18 October, in 
the murder. 

Laxmi Shankar Yadav was shot dead 
in broad daylight at his residence — a 


stone’s throw away from the chief mini¬ 
ster’s official bungalow and the Raj Bha 
van — on 29 October. 

According to the FIR lodged by 
Laxmi Shankar Yadav’s son, Vijay, 
Angad Yadav and two notorious gang¬ 
sters, Ramesh Kalia and Surajpal 
Yadav, announced their arrival that fate¬ 
ful morning with a volley of shots. The 
assailants then barged into the house, 
smashed the telephone with a rifle butt 
and then dragged the veteran Congres¬ 
sman out of his bedroof!! And as Angad 
Yadav sat back and watched, Ramesh 
Kalia and Surajpal Yadav pumped bul¬ 
lets into Laxmi Shankar Yadav’s chest, 
abdomen and arms. Their mission over, 



Live it upl 


A health mela in Delhi 
prescribes a curious 
mix of medicine and 
merry-making 

I t was labelled the Perfect Health 
Mela. It was anything but perfect, 
had little to do with health, but was 
most certainly a mela in the hue 
sense of the term. 

Organised by the Heart Care Foun¬ 
dation of India in the capital, at the 
end of October, the objective behind 
the grand show was to create a grea¬ 
ter awareness about health and 
offer certain medical facilities to the 
people of Delhi, on the spot. 

As the foundation’s vice- 
president K.K. Aggarwal put it, 
"This is not a health exhibition. It is a 
meh. And as in any other fair, there 
are games, joy-rides and other com¬ 
mercial stalls." 

But how then was the objective of 
the fair fulfilled? "When people 
come for the gimmicks, they tdso end 
up getting themselves checked,” 
explained Aggarwal. 

And there were gimmicks galore. 
There were more elephants and 


camels than health care facilities on 
view. And a star-studded list of 
invitees — including Sunil Dutt, 
Vyjayanthimala,Surcsh Kalmadi, G. 
Vcnkai Swamy and Madan Lai — 
added to the glitr. of the event, 

Some of the health stalls too see- 


STAR VALUE: Sunil Dutt at the fair 
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A TRAGIC END: Governor Motilal Vora paying* his last respects to the slain 
Congress leader Lctxmi Shankar Yadav 


the three then emerged from the house 
and left in a wailing Ambassador, but 
not before firing another round of bul- 


med to be taken in by the spirit of the 
mela. There was one stall with a 
unique Swiss watch on offer. The 
watch could supposedly be adjusted 
to the menstrual cycle of a woman 
and used to indicate the days favoura¬ 
ble for conceiving a male child and 
those for a female child. 

Slimming machines in the price- 
range of Rs 750 to Rs 1,400 were on 



lets in the air. Laxmi Shankar was 
rushed to the local King George’s Medi¬ 
cal College, where he was declared dead. 


display, with a promise to reduce as 
much as six to eight kg in one 
month. Another stall offemd a plastic 
patch which if affixed to the skin 
would help reduce weight automati¬ 
cally without any exercise or prescri¬ 
bed diet. But there was no satisfacto^ 
ry explanation as to how the patch of 
plastic would work its magic. 

But it was hot all fun and games at 
the Perfect Health Mela. The stalls 
offering free ECG, blo<xI-test.s, 
thalassaemia and cancer tests had 
quite a few takers. As one of the 
people lining up for a blood-test put 
it, "We all know that we should get 
ourselves regularly checked. This is 
a good opportunity to have several 
tests done. And, of course, the fact 
that these are free, is an added bonus." 

And there were various modes of 
treatment on offer—allopathy, natu¬ 
ropathy, homeopathy, magnetic the¬ 
rapy and even the Unani system. 

But there was no doubt as to what 
were the biggest draws at the mela — 
the joy-rides, which came free with 
the check-ups and medical advice, 
and the food stalls. And seeing crow¬ 
ds flock to these fun spots, the full 
import of the slogan for the Perfect 
Health Mela — *Think Right, Eat 
Right and Act Rigttt"—sunk in. • 


It was a sad end to a distinguished poli¬ 
tical career. Laxmi Shankar Yadav had 
been elected twice to the Lok Sabha bet¬ 
ween 1949 and 1956. He was a member 
of the state Cabinet between 1969 and 
1977 and was the UPCC chief m 
1975-76. 

According to Vijay, who witnessed 
the brutal murder of his father, Laxmi 
Shankar Yadav had crossed paths with 
Angad Yadav over a minor land dispute. 
Angad was in the process of building a 
house beside that of the Congress leader 
and trouble had broken oiit over « 
12-foot wide lane dividing the two 
houses. And this was how Angad Yadav 
— who has recently been expelled from 
the Bahujan Samaj Party (BSP) — 
chose to resolve the dispute. 

But now, the dice seems to be loaded 
against Angad Yadav. Governor Motilal 
Vora has taken a serious view of the inci¬ 
dent. Soon after paying a formal visit to 
the slain leader’s residence, Vora made 
his intentions quite clear. Lucknow’s 
senior superintendent of police Gur- 
bachan Lai and DIG (ran^e) Kashmira 
Singh — a Mayawati loyalist — were 
given marching orders along with a host 
of other lower-ranked policemen. The 
Governor had them replaced by Shailja 
Kant Misra and Surya Kumar Shukla. 

And with the Governor announcing 
that he wanted the culprits arrested "at 
all costs", the police swung into action. 
The inter state borders and the Indo- 
Nepal border were scaled off. But the 
wily Angad managed to muster support 
of the state Shiv Sena chief Pawan 
Kumar Pandey and surrender before a 
judicial magistrate in his home district 
of Jaunpur.This put paid to the police’s 
hopes of arresting him. Gangster Suraj- 
pal’s brother Chandrapal Yadav, ano¬ 
ther accused in the case, has also mana¬ 
ged to remain free on bail. And all that 
the police have been able to do so far is 
to attach the property of each of the 
accused. 

But Tilak Kak, inspector-general of 
police, Lucknow, is confident of 
bringing all the culprits to book. "We are 
going to request the courts to give them 
to us on remand," he told Sunday. 

While further action on this front i^ 
awaited, the stale police seems detenoi^ 
ned to tackle crime in Uttar Pradesh on a 
war footing. And Governor Motilal 
Vora insists that he wants "real crime 
figures to be highlighted, so that adequa*- 
te measures can be taken to improve the 
law and order situation". • 
BhmmtPnHNtmn/Lueknow 
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ARIES 


(21 March-20 April) 

R emember that charity 
begins at home. Results 
will depend pn personal 
integrity and resources. 
Despite pressure from 
influential people, you can 
afford to keep a low profile 
and live in your fat for a 
while. Minor issues can be 
magnified, possibly because 
of official action or a 
shortcoming. 


TAURUS 


(21 April-20 May) 

A specialist can have 
sound advice to offer. 
You see how bureaucracy 
works first hand by visiting 
someone who is there behind 
the scenes. Old ties can be 
broken to your advantage. A 
property deal could relieve 
you. But don't count your 
chickens before they are 
hatched. Be honest and 
discreet. 

GEMINI 


(21 May-2() June) 

R eserve judgement and 
opinion in the face of 
publicity. Those in high 
places are not necessarily 
right but they must be 
allowed time to cover up or 
get Uieir facts right. A parent 
or in-law can make life 
difficult. You may want to 
get away from all this for a 
break. Keep your eyes and 
ears open. 


LEO 


{21 Jul\-2() Aufiust) 

F iiturc prosperity can 
depend largely on your 
ability to secure markets. Be 
sure about what you are 
doing It is essential that you 
make the right impression on 
those who have overseas 
contacts or those who know 
the best way to handle an 
important matter. The 
professional touch is very' 
important. 


BEGINNING 12 NOVEMBER, 1995 


LIBRA 


(21 Septemher-20 October) 

S ocial contacts help you 
to meet someone 
influential. Introduce 
yourself if there is no one 
else to perform the honours. 
Your knowledge of 
procedure can be an asset. 
Make a publisher appreciate 
that you have something 
worthwhile to offer. Talks 
about investment overseas 
can get off the ground. 











SAGITTARIUS 

(21 November-20 December) 

F riends and advisers will 
ti 7 hard to influence you 
but this is not necessarily 
what you need. On your part, 
you should not expect too 
much from friends. Nor 
should you play fast and 
loose with company money. 
Something has to come out 
right. What is in question is 
the direction in which you 
tread. 

CAPRICORN 

(21 Decembvt-20 January) 

I t will be impossible to hide 
your talents. Do not be 
bashful or arrogant: just state 
the tnith. A domestic scene 
may upset you, but it car 
also clear the air, so be 
thankful for small mercie s. 
Much is going on around 
you. One hand probably 
does not know what the 
other is doing most of the 
time. 

AQUARIUS 

(21 Januar\-20 February) 

T here could be a gain early 
in the week. 

Over-optimism can be a 
strength and a weakness. It is 
difficult to make a rational 
judgement when under 
pressure, so you may have to 
be adventurous enough to 
relive past strains. Get on 
ahead with what you have to 
do and allow your intuition 
to guide you. 


CANCER 

(2/ June-20 July) 

change will do you 
good. Attend to 
personal matters quietly. Do 
not disclose your intentions 
to anyone as you may need to 
have a card or two up your 
sleeve. Someone rather 
unusual, but attractive, may 
come your way. You may 
not want others to know of 
your find. 


VIRGO _ 

{21 August-20 September) 

on't break a promise if it 
can be helped. It will be 
hard to make up. Try to get a 
loved one involved with 
what you are doing socially. 
You can kill two birds with 
one stone in that fashion. Do 
not lei the person find out 
you have an ulterior motive. 


SCORPIO 

(2 / October-20 November) 
ou may have it your 
way. The need to be 
sociable is paramount. If you 
have something personally 
planned, it may fall through 
or friends could talk you out 
of it. Don’t bear any 
grudges. A young person 
may be disappointed. 
Business trading can be 
really good. 


PISCES _ 

(21 February-20 March} 

OU have to exert 
pressure to get your own 
way; so be sure you are on 
the right track. Independent 
action on your part can raise 
a few hackles. A few people 
want you to change your 
ways. Some explaining 
could be necessary, but it is 
unlikely to alter things. • 
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Ever since his elder scm- 
in-law, Dr Venkateswara 
Rao, ‘returned’ home, NTR 
has been maintaining an 
exemplary silence. He 
hasn’tcrowedoverthe ‘retur¬ 
nees’ and is strenuously 
resisting overtures from the 
BJP, because he still hopes 
he can stay on as the chair¬ 
man of the National Front. 

However, those who call 
the shots in the National 
Front — the CPRM), for 
instance — are backing 
Chandrababu Naidu, the son- 
in-law who deposed NTR. 



N.T. Rama Rao: frill h* 
eoRtabaekt 


Apparently, Rama Pao is 
now making a last-ditr^ 
effort to tell the CPI(M) drat 
he’s not as black as he’s pain¬ 
ted. An emissary. Dr AJladi 
Rajkumar, met the CPRM) 
I members early this week to 
hold talks about flreir sup¬ 
port to NTR. And if the out¬ 
come of drese talks is posi¬ 
tive, Rama Rao has a good 
chance ctf coming back as 
CM. 


Off With Ms 
hssdi 

Mayawati is getting 
way above herself. If 
she goes on like this, no one 
will want to have anything to 
do with her. 

RfiOendy, she invited a 
reftoihsr who wa()tei| 





HEARD ATLUCKNOW 

Q: Why do peopio tako an Instant 
disllks to Mayawati? 

A: Bocause, It saves time In the 
end. 

A BJP WORKER TO ANOTHER 


view her to come to her 
home for the recording. She 
was asked, "Why is it that 
everyone blames you for the 
collapse of the BSP, and Kan- 
shi Ram, who has equal res¬ 
ponsibility, gets off lightly?" 

She heard the question 
and got up trembling. Her 
face was red. "How dare you 
put such questions to me?" 
she screamed. Then she trot¬ 
ted up to the security guard 
and told him to have her 
guest thrown out. She 
instructed the guard to ensu¬ 
re that ‘such persons’ were 
not allowed to enter her 
house again. The hapless 


reporter was barred from 
entering a press conference 
that was scheduled in the 
evening. 

Ultimately, when all the 
reporters present threatened 
to boycott the press conferen¬ 
ce altogether. Mayawati 
relented—but with very bad 
grace. 


Caste-lng 

troubles 

Tamil Nadu chief 
minister Jayalalitha 
Jayaram might have inhe¬ 
rited the ‘casteless’ legacy of 


M.G. Ramachandran, but 
she seems bent upon 
undoing it and establishing 
her own interpretation of the 
caste system. 

In 1982, MGR had decla¬ 
red that all public establish¬ 
ments which were named 
after castes would be rena¬ 
med. Therefore, Chettiar 
Street in Madras was known 
as just 'Street* for a long 
time, until it was renamed. 
Similarly, all caste names 
from banks, roads, etc. were 
dropped. And, if names of 
castes were part of a dignita- 
ly's name, he was known 
only by his Christian name. 

But, of late, several dis¬ 
tricts have been renamed in 
Tamil Nadu and they include 



JayataIttiM: wHafa la a 
naaia? 


the caste names of famous 
people they have been 
named after. For instance, in 
Tirunalveli, a bus stand has 
been named ’Alagamuthu 
Kon’, die last name indica¬ 
ting caste. A district has been 
renamed ‘Theenin Clunna- 
malai Gounder’ referring to 
dw influential backward 
caste in the stme. Ancnher 
district has also been named 
‘Pasumpon Muduiramlinga 
Thevar’ — Thevars being 
another middler>level caste in 
the state. 

Does this mean that there 
will be a new caste base 
which will be exclusively 
Jayalaiidia’s? Possibly, but 
the MOR war-horses are 
Wonipiiig what Is going to 

f 


CHECK-LIST 


After the coup: who ’.v who in the Madhya 
Pradesh Congress party 

■ Mgvllay Singh: The chief minister boasted once 
too often that Narasimha Rao needed him more than he 
needed Rao. A 'revolt' of tribal MLAs was engineered to 
teach him a lesson. 

-\- 

■ Allt Joik The tribal Raiya Sabha MP. who was once 
Arjun Singhs right-hand man, broke with the latter when 
Olgvijay Singh was crowned chief minister of Madhya 
Pradesh in 1993. Has been looking for a patron since. 

Came In handy when the Rao establishment found Oigvl|ay 
was getting too big tor his boots. 


■ Vue, Shakta: Played a double game. DIdnl want to 
operdy align with t>ig\djay Singh, lest this was 
misundarstood by Narasimha Rao. But, at the same time, 
didn’t want to alienate Oigvijay and scuttle his chances of 
winning from Chhattisgarh either. So egged on Jogi’s 
‘revolt’ but declared that he didn't want a tribal chief 
minister at Oigvijay Singh's expense. 


■ KmimI Nath: Since he was relegated to the textiles 
ministry, after the last reshuffle, Kamal Nath has been 
keeplhBe low profile in MP politics. Had nothing to say on 
the 'revolt'. But continues to work on his foNowing of 12 gr 
15 MLAs In the state. 
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111111 Whedier anyone is 
Mi ioteraited in impro¬ 
ving the Congress party^s 
perfonnnnce in the Lok 
Sabha elections or not, finan¬ 
ce minister Manmohon 
Singh has decided to take it 
seriously. Recently, be 
kickedofThis own campaign. 

Singh chose Bihar, a stale 
which has been untouched 
by economic refotms, for a 


iikiiii-.,-- sfclaa lila i ■ailUn 

PMIMIIMI MlgP* im Imll 


Stan He held a meeting of 
par^ workers at Sadaquat 
' Arimun. the Ccmgress’ head¬ 
quarters in Bihar and hailed 
^ PM’s pro-poor economic 
refotms. 

Congress workers were 
cieariy unimpressed by the 
schemes the finance minister 
detsuled; the Rs 75 a month 
pension to the aged in the 
ttual areas; Rs 300 to expec¬ 
tant mothers for suj^men- 
mry nutrition, etc. 

[^Dgh was apparently 
assured that die Congress 
would sweep the Lx^ Sabha 
Sections. But only dme will 
bear that out 


TIm sooner the 
l^or 

■ Why is home minister 
S.B. Chavan in.sisting 
on early Lok Sabha 
elections? 

Congressmen are suipri- 
sed that the minister, who 
has virtually become the ; 
nmiAer two in the Union 
should setk Lok 
dectkMsnolnmrthan 


HEARD IN THE AICC 
HEADQUARTERS 

Q: What Is Jayalaiitha going to 
do, now that Rh|nlkant is 
holding talks wHh the PM7 

A: She’ll weight and watch. 

ONE CONGRESSMAN TO ANOTHER 


ends in April and the Lok 
Sabha elections are held 
after that, he is a minister on 
sufferance (without any gua¬ 
rantees that he will be dtec* 
ted to the Rajya Sshha 
again). So, he is (me the 
most voca] champions of a 
Fetnuary Lok Sabha election. 

The others from Maha¬ 
rashtra in the Rtyya Sabha-*- 
Ghulam Nabi KtaA and 
.K.P. Salve—are keecin, 



February. It should be in Cha- 
van’s interest to let the Con¬ 
gress government continue 
HU June, so that he continues 
to enjoy his preeminent posi¬ 
tion in the government. 

But there lies the catch. 
Chavan’s term in the Rajya 
Sabha ends in April. If the 


Lok Sabha elections are held 
before. April, he ccntinues to 
be a minister and can even 
ensure he’s renominated in 
the upper House by making 
the right moves towards the 
Shiv Sena government in 
Maharashtra. 

But If his term as an MP 


CHECK-LIST 


The heroes of the Jajfha war 

■ Dciizll KoMiolaMluwa: The chief of army staff 
was blown up in a land mine blast in 1992, when he 
attempted to bottle-up the LTTE in Kayts' Island One of Sri 
Lanka's bravest soldiers. A political general, he was 
involved In one of Sr) Lanka’s four army coups when he 
was a major. Was suspected to have links with the then 
Opposition party, Sri Lanka Freedom Parly (SLFP). But the 
ruling United National Party (UNP) could not overlook his 
professional record. 


■ CtaiKty FmimimIo: The chief of naval staff was 
killed during an operation when the Sea Tigers rammed 
their boat into Fernando's. Fernando was a charismatic 
leader, the Sri Lankan Navy’s mainstay. 


■ Lucky Alngamii; The chief ct staff to the army 
chief, Alagama, would have been the chief had the present 
chief, Gerry Silva, not got an extension. He was the man 
responsible for holding elections In the eastern province 
—a feat that seemed impossible. 


■ g u w y glHw The man behind the current offensive, 
‘Operation Rivirasa’, and the earner one called Leap 
Forward. The present army riilef will be remembered as 
the one who challenged the LTTE on their (wm home turf. 
All army chiefs vow to eliminate the LTTE. This one looks 
as if he might succeed. 


■ RoRmii Oahiwallwi The solt-^en general 
from the armoured corps, Oakjwatte, was neatv kWed 
ths EPRLF in Satticaioa. He was in charge of operebons 
during the Pooneryn debacle when the Sri Lankt^ Army 
suffered serious losses of men apd hardware Current^. 
he Is the overall force commander of ^;wrgions m fhe 
norUwrn p{<nifn(», an amt^s arid daiio^ 
mbecometl»nerivmydHef---ifNatt!iw^ ' 
survives. 
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S.B. CImvm: Muntlng 
unmiIIis 

quiet because they have no 
stakes in the matter. Salve is 
not going to win from Maha* 
rashtra because the BJP- 
Shiv Sena is bitterly opposed 
to him on the Enron issue, 
and A/ad has been told to 
contest the Lok Sabha elec¬ 
tions this time* 


A possible 
dsvslopment 

■ Who’s going to the 
Asian Development 
Bank (ADB) when the term 
(>f India’s current represema- 
tive, Bimal Jalan, ends in the 
middle of next year? 

Bureaucratic levies are 
going wild with speculation, 
but the government favours 
nominating present cai»tim 
secre^, Surendra Singh, 
who is due to retire about 
that time. 

Normally, he wtnild have 
been the automatic (Mce. 
Bur by dten a new govmn- 
meut will be in place. And at 
stake is an impoftant and 
highly paid j(^, 

'mints m 'bo!iwi|l'|iiJN^’'Siv 
^ by then/ 











Gives your car that advantage 


Automotive engine technologies are constantly changing The 
trend is towards smaller engines which deliver more power but rev 
faster and run hotter This puts more stress on the engine as well 
as Its lubricant 

Keeping pace with these new technologies, Castrol now 
introduces Castrol GTX Extra-a vastly superior multigrade engine 
oil meeting API SG specifications For increased resistance to 
thermal and viscosity breakdown and better protection for your car 
engine- Castrol GTX Extra, with enhanced liquid engineering 

The specially imported base oils, selected additive package and 
20W/50 viscometrics of Castrol GTX Extra give your engine the 
extra advantage in the dusty, hot, Indian driving conditions 


Castrol BTX EXTRA offers: 

• Exceptional engine protection and 
cleanliness 

• Longer engine life 

• Smooth, noiseless running 

• Reduced oil thickening 

• Increased resistance to thermal and 
viscosity breakdown 

• Excellent resistance to low temperature 
sludge formation 

in short, Castrol GTX Extra is recommended for 

'Extra' ordinary performance in all Indian 

and imported cars 
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THERE’S NOTHING 


ARTlFltlAL ABOl r 
THIS SMILE: IT'S MADE OF 
?0 N AT IRAL HERBS 

Ayurveda the science of life, has stood the test of time 
for well over 2,000 years. Ayurveda is a legacy from 
India's glorious past when the Rishis had mastered 
the secrets of nature for the benefit of mankind. 

Vicco Vajradanti Paste is the original Ayurvedic 
paste Vicco cares for your mouth - 
effective, active, totally natural. Vicco is for healthy 
gums & firm teeth. Every tube of Vicco contains 20 
pure herbal extracts long established by Ayurvedic 
herbal traditions to be good for teeth, mouth & 
gums. Ayurvedic practice, centuries old, 
actively involves, those elements in nature most beneficial 
to the individuals Vicco Paste is made from herbs, 
barks, roots & flowers., no artificial ingredients, no harsh 
abrasives or fluorides... Just the-best ingredients 
for disorders of gums & teeth. Vicco's concentrated 
formula lasts longer and tastes great 
Vicco is worldwide favourite for decades. 

Vicco IS vegan. No Animal ingredients. 

Vicco Products: Natural-Naturally better. 


y A B O R A T Q R I E S 
Dadar, Bombay-400014, India. 
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Available at tnbianoil petrol stations and 
vehicle and service dealers of Bajaj Auto Limited m your city 
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ThebteB 

W e have been hearing 
about Amitabh Bach- 
chan's new role as a corpora¬ 
te manager for some time 
now, but detailed informa¬ 
tion about what was actually 
happening was not easy to 
come by. 

Sunday, in its cover 
story, gave us that informa¬ 
tion — and much more (The 
return of Bachchan, 12 — 

18 November). 

The name Amitabh Bach- 
chan still spells magic to the 
majority of Indians. He him¬ 
self might feel surprised at 
the adulation that still greets 
him. but we know that he 
will always be someone spe¬ 
cial for Indians. There could 
be no better news than that of 


his decision to make a come¬ 
back to films. Amitabh is 
right in deciding not to do 
standard Hindi film hero 
roles any more—his audien¬ 
ce wants more out of him 
now. We have always felt 
that his acting potential was 
never fully exploited—this 
time, he should concentrate 
on seeing to that. 

His plans involving 
ABCL and what he has to 
say regarding the Indian 
entertainment industry show 
how deeply committed he is 
to its development. Indian 
entertainment finally seems 
lo have found a champion 
for itself. I am quite positive 
that with such a dedicated 
and intelligent head, ABCL 
will succeed in "breaking 
new ground in the entertain¬ 
ment business", as he him¬ 
self puts it. 

Shallnl DamanI, Bombay 
(Maharaahtra) 

■ The cover story The 
return of Bachchan was tru¬ 
ly the most candid interview' 
after the superstar’s five- 
year break. Not only was it 
candid, it was also 
exhaustive, as Amitabh laid 
out his cards on the table and 
talked about his plans for the 
future. 

With the launching of 



ABCL, he seems to have tur¬ 
ned into a very successful 
businessman. That is not real¬ 
ly surprising, for he has 
always been a confident per¬ 
son and has had a strong busi¬ 
ness acumen. He now seems 
to have a finger in every pie 
related to films and music. It 
is good to hear that he is mak¬ 
ing a new album. It is sure to 
be a hit, fpr success comes 
but naturdly to this man. He 
has always been the best in. 
Hindi filmdom which is why 
he will be able to continue 
from just where he left off, 
inspite of being an ageing 
star. 

The public might have a 
very short memory as far as 
other stars are concerned but 
despite his having left Bolly¬ 
wood five years back and 
having kept a low profile 
since then, the public hasn’t 
forgotten him and will welco¬ 
me him back with open 
arms. That is the kind of cha¬ 
risma this man exudes. 
AnuragHira, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 


The pot calling 
the kettle... 

I n his article Reflections in 
a cracked mirror (15 — 21 
October), Mani Shankar 
Aiyar cabled the B JP a 
"cabal" rather than a political 
party, presumably because 
of their devotion and adher¬ 
ence to an ideal — that of 
Hindutva. 

Citing the fiasco that the 
party recently faced in Guja¬ 
rat, he then went on to rub¬ 
bish it and went so far as to 
equate the BJP with Hitler’s 
party. Before calling 
others names, shouldn’t Mr 
Aiyar engage in some intros¬ 
pection regarding the state of 
affairs in his very own Con¬ 
gress party? Wasn’t it this 
party, which unlawfully 
declared an Emergency 
under the leadership of Indi- 
inOaiHfiii and committed 
numerous atrocities in the 
name of maintaining law and 



Indira Qandhl: the 
daclaratlon of Emergoncy 
was undamocratic 

order? I don’t suppose Mr 
Aiyar considers that as hav¬ 
ing come close to Nazism? 

If the BJP is a cabal, then 
so is the Congress — their 
case is even worse because 
their devotion is not towards 
any ideology but to a particu¬ 
lar family. The likes of Mani 
Shankar Aiyar never stop 
speaking of the destruction 
of the Babri Masjid. They 
avci that the removal of that 
old, dilapidated structure 
sparked off riots and killed 
thousands in the country. 
What do they have to say 
about their illustrious 
leaders, who, for their own 
political gains, had agreed to 
partition this country into 
two at the time of 
Independence? 

The sms committed by 
this party can never be wash¬ 
ed away. 

Lakahml Menon, Madras 
(Tamil Nadu) 


On the right 
track _ 

I t was only right of Prime 
Minister P.V. Narasimha 
Rao to divest railway mini¬ 
ster C.K. Jaffer Sharief of his 
portfolio (Down hut notout^ 
29 October — 4 November). 

The railways were in the 
doldrums under the less than 
able leadership of Jaffer Sha¬ 
rief. No gotxl to begin with, 
the quality of the services 
declined rapidly during his 
tenure. The trains became 
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progressively dirtier, the sur¬ 
ety that long-distance trains 
would reach their destina¬ 
tions on time receded furthei 
everyday and cases of robbe¬ 
ry and dacoity on trains 
increased manifold Passen¬ 
gers knew that any travelling 
at night would have to be 
done at their own nsk Over 
the last two years, a number 
of rail accidents, costing 
hundreds of lives, have 
occurred 

The general feeling, there 
tore when Jaffer Shanef 



C.K. J«rr«r Sharief: Indian 
Railways datarioratiMl 
underhim 

was made to step down from 
his ministry, was 
that this was a step 
long overdue Besides 
the fact that the for 
mer minister tailed tc 
deliver the goods, it is 
also true that he is 
now medically unfit 
Perhaps someone 
younger and more 
dynamic, with the 
enthusiasm to imple¬ 
ment new ideas, 
should be brought in 
Bhupen Bose, Calcutta 
(West Bengal) 

Preach to 
papa _ 

I t was heartening to 
learn that the 
Madhya Pradesh 
government had cieci- 
ded to adopt a pro¬ 
gramme to introduce 
sex education to ado¬ 
lescents (Talkwf^ 
about sex, 


1—7 October) 

While reading the article, 

I was reminded of an inci¬ 
dent dunng my own adolesc¬ 
ence— an incident which 
made me feel, at the time, 
that the adults of our country 
are as much in need of sex 
education as the young A> is 
the wont of young people 
who have only just started 
learning about the unknown 
and attractive world of sex, I 
had been discu'^aing the 
female reproductive organs 
with one of my f nends at his 
house one day, when sudden 
1> his father entered the 
room I had been excitedly 
lecturing my friend on van 
ous aspects ol the (cmale ana 
tomy, when seeing mv 
Inend s lather 1 stopped 
short in embarrassment 
Alter he left the room my 
friend laughingly said to me 
You need not have stopped 
Mv father wouldn t have 
known what we were talking 
about 

We need to change the 
scene, and quickly, too 
Unless people aie well 
informed about the v ay their 


bodies function, they will 
continue to harbour false 
notions 

M, Kumar, New Delhi 

Breve heart 

T he article A father's story 
proved once more what 
we had known all along— 


Dutt’s life story can serve 
as inspiration to any young, 
struggling boy who hopes to 
make it big one day and has 
the determination and the 
gnt to see things through to 
the end He lost his father at 
the age of 16, had to sell 
pakoras on the roads to sus 
tain himself and his family, 


V# 


Sunil Dutt: battUng on, alonu 

that Sunil Dutt is a bom 
fighter who has not learnt to 
give up (29 October—4 
November) 
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No more capers 


The cover story cm tlie me md Itll ctf 
revealed die actual state of sEblrs in the BSP 
canii) VQ 29 

sitnatiiM to 

latodr Idei^ at fimeht TIrb st^ 
gotog duxN^ tnitoile^ 

mot lihe of toe 

detnooMKiyimhe^ 


cy wito wtocS itt c9iMf 
Wliea Mmiweiaicaim 
to(xn toe togwtog ^booi how iMy she 
k«ifttots»totolheahtotoh^lito{>osi;lr^ , 

uatottatosi tong, 

quatteto hitotoftowhatoy 
tout Bn2l^«0||||4edlMV^ Betoiuas it 




and later joined the army 
Nothing, however, could 
emsh his desire to make it in 
films as an actor To 

_ this end, the boy from 

Punjab made Bombay 
his home and persever¬ 
ed until he got i break 
in films The rest, as 
N they say, is history 

Life has not always 
treated him kindly, 
but he has stood firm 
through all Huals Per¬ 
haps that, and his obvi¬ 
ous integnty as a per¬ 
son, arc what have ear¬ 
ned him the respect of 
people Nargis’ 
death left a void in his 
life andhis^onSan- 
jay’s arrest seemed 
* like the final blow that 
would surely break 
him But Dutt battled 
on, alone, and now, 

, with Sanjay having 
been granted bail, it 
appears as if his suffer 
mgs might be coming 
to an end Here’s wish¬ 
ing a brave father well 
/. Prakash, New Delhi 
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A still from Hum Ampkm Hmln KoumJ: svccsssfril 
toamworlc 


Con^atulation* 

T he aj^iuments for and 
against the unlikely suc¬ 
cess of Hum Aapke Main 
Koun ' made delightful 
reading {Suptrhit Muqua- 
hla, 15 — 21 October). 

As has been rightly point¬ 
ed out. It certainly is one of 
the greatest phenomena in 
the mainstream popular cul¬ 
ture of the country and has 
succeeded in illuminating 
the collective cultural and 
social psyche of its people 
like no single film so far has I 
been able to do. 

1 would like to congratula¬ 
te Rajashri Productions, and 
the entire unit that made the 
film, for making it such a 
fabulous experience. May 
the number of such films 
increase by the day. 

Roy Goorge, Kundaro (Kerata) 

Chandra the 
charlatan _ 

■ agree fully with VirSangh- 
\ f s witty comment on god- 
man (^handra Swami where 
he says, "Many of us think he 
is a crook Some of us think 
he IS about as holy as 
Dawood Ibrahim" (Someth’ 
mg IS rotten, 1 —7 October). 

Indira Gandhi had a great 
belief in her godman Dhi- 
rendra Brahmachari and 
thought him to be a religious 
personage. Now we have 


Chandra Swami who is the 
personal guru of our Prime 
Minister, Narasimha Rao. 

One cannot but admire 
Rajesh Pilot for ordering the 
godman’s arrest in spite of 
his powerful contacts and his 
popularity with the masses. 

He is a shrewd charlatan 
who thrives by fooling 
people and could flourish 
only in a country like India 
where people are blinded by 
their faith in God and 
godmen. 

But then when 'vo many of 
our politicians seem eager to 
touch the feet of this obvious 
fraud, it is no wonder that he 
will keep on evading arrest 
forever. 

V,K.DayaldaB, Bombay 
(Maharaahtra) \ 


■ It is clear that Chandra 
Swami has never done any 
social work for the destitute, 
downtrodden or anybody in 
distress. How could he when 
all his time was spent in culti¬ 
vating contacts with the rich 
and the famous (It ’s 
showtime, 22 —28 October). 

His ‘friendship’ with 
people like Elizabeth 
Taylor, the Sultan of Brunei, 
international arms dealer 
Adnan Khashoggi and 
Richard Nixon ensurei! that 
he managed to amass 
enough wealth and properly 
to last him a lifetime. 
Chandra Swami realised that 
to be a successful godman in 
India, only money and 
power wouldn’t suffice — 
he would have to cultivate 
political patronage. And 
who better than Narasimha 
Rao? Now that his name has 
been involved in the Rajiv 
Gandhi-assassination case, it 
IS no wonder that Narasimha 
Rao shows no interest in find¬ 
ing out who Rajiv’s killers 
were. 

Rajat Daagupta, Calcutta 
(Weat Bengal) 


winds of change 

T he Supreme Court order 
that granted boil to San- 
jay Dutt deserves to be wel- 
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corned as a potential instru¬ 
ment of change. It shows that 
the civil liberties of the Indi¬ 
an citizen are respected by 
the highest court of law in 
the land (Free at last, 22 — 
28 October). 

The fact that the ‘critical 
conspiracy’ charge against 
him was finally dropped by 
the stale review committee 
after the change of govern¬ 
ment in Maharashtra shows 
that political expediency oft¬ 
en prevails over considera- 
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ContribuM by Sunito Myw. Aoca 


Sai^ay Diitt: a change of 

fata 

tion of human nghts. Likewi¬ 
se, the ‘no objection’ stand 
to the bail petition adopted 
by the CBI, the main prosecu¬ 
ting agency in the blast case, 
was prompted by the altered 
political circumstances 
which ended the Congress 
hegemony in Maharashtra. 

Now that TADA has been 
allowed to lapse, it will hope¬ 
fully not be replaced by ano¬ 
ther draconian law which 
will invite public anger. One 
of the constituent criticisms 
of TADA was that it had 
o\ ertumed a fundamental 
principle of jurisprudence by 
which a person is presumed 
to be innocent until proven 
guilty. 

The ruling in the Sanjay 
Dutt case will hopefully pro¬ 
ve to be the precursor to 
change. j 

HUmto) K. Jain, Shyamnagar \ 
(Waat Bengal) 
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■ 1 will wail through my lifetime if I have to until my people can vote freely. 

FAROOQ Abdulla H, former J&K chief minister, before the EC ruled out the possibility of holdinfi 
polls in the state 

■ A good pregnancy takes nine months and ten days for a perfect baby. Like that, we took three 
hours to arrive at a good decision. 

T. N. S E S H A N, CEC, onihe time the Election Commission took to declare the cancellation of the proposed 
Assembly polls in J&K 

■ I am not taking sanyas and will never do so, as no country can work without politicians. 
Chandra SHEKHA K, former Prime Minister, denying rumours of his retirement from politics 

■ Mr Rao’s three nation policy—of India, 
Pakistan and Jammu and Kashmir—was 
worse than Mohammad Ali Jinnah’s two 
nation concept. 

L. K. A D V A N I, BJP leader, at the party's plenary session 
in Bombay 


■ Democracy is something that the Left Front government in West Bengal does not believe in. 
MaMATA BANERJEE, president. West Bengal Youth Congress, speaking at a rally in Calcutta 

■ I was not a puppet of the BJP. Despite being in a minority, I forced the BJP leaders to dance to 
my tune. 

M A Y A W A T former Uttar Pradesh chief minister 

■ Sex is a three-letter word. It is the word on your passport or ration card or application form, next 
to which you have to write your gender. Whether you are male or female. 

AKSHAY KUMA K filmstar 



AWARDIDuoMani 

Shankar Aiyar, the Anant 
Gopal Sheorey Award for 
excellence in journalism, 
for his contribution in 
this field. The award, 
instituted by The Nagpur 
Times was presented by 
vice-president K.R. 
Narayanan, on 14 
October, at Nagpur. 


TBSTID: successfully, 
the command guidance 
flight of Tjrishul, the 
quick-reaction, 
short-range, 

surface-to-surface Indian 
missile, at the interim test 
range at Chandipur, 
Orissa, on 4 November. 

INAUOlHIATVOtthe 

second Indian consulate 
in Britain, on 7 
November, at Glasgow, 
The consulate was 
opened by Dr L.M. 
Singhvi, India’s high 
commissioner in Britain 



raUOTATIDtBiju 

Patnaik, senior politician 
and former Orissa chief 
minister, by the citizens 
committee, in 
Bhubaneswar, on 3 
November. 

AWAROIDtRohinton 
Misuy. writer of Indian 
origin settled abroad, 
witfi the Gillcr Prize, 
Canadd^smost lucrative 
literary award, for his 
novel, A Fine Balance, 
on 7 November. 
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It was easy to oppose 
the Gandhis; not so 
with Narasimha Rao 


Al the last editorial 
conference of 
Sunday’s Delhi 
bureau, somebody 
suggested an 
Arjun Singh cover 
story. As special 
correspondents 
groaned and 
reporters averted 
their eyes in embarrassment, 1 looked 
incredulously at the person who had 
made the suggestion. But there was a 
sting in the tail. "Why don’t we say on 
the cover: ‘Does anybody remember 
this man?’" 

In the event, we decided not to go 
with that story, which is why you will be 
treated to Charles Sobhraj’s antics in the 
pages that follow. But the discussion set 
me thinking: Why has Arjun Singh gone 
from challenger to nonentity in a matter 
of months? And anyway, is he really a 
nonentity'^ Or, is it just that the press 
has lost interest in him? 

My feeling is that it is too early to 
come to any conclusions about Arjun 
Singh’s standing in the country at large; 
perhaps he is finished, perhaps he is not. 
But there can be no Aonbv vbav the media 
have decided that he is a nonentit> and a 
has-been. 

Why are we so willing to dismiss the 
likes of Aijun Singh, N.D. Tiwari, M.L. 
Fotedar and the unfortunate Ranga 
Kumaramangalam? Just think back to 
Os. Arun Nehru had no political 
t when he fought with Rajiv 


I have nothing but sympathy for anybody who hopes to oppose 
Narasimha Rao. It is like chasing a shadow 


Gandhi and left the government, the 
: press followed his progress with rcspecl- 
’ ful interest. When V.P. Singh resigned, 
the manner of his departure ensured the 
I success that followed. 

But, things are different now. Despite 
Arjun Singh’s dramatic exit, we in the 
media were only too ready to forget all 
about him. 1 suspect that two factors -- 
both interconnected — have made the 
difference. 

' The first is that Narasimha Rao’s non- 
confrontational style guarantees that 
nobody who opposes him seems at all 
interesting. And the second is that the 
i Gandhis are not in power. 


T he first factor is self-evident, but 1 sus¬ 
pect that we tend to underestimate 
how much Indian politics has changed 
in the post-Gandhi era. In Indira’s day, 
anybody of consequence who stood up 
to her found himself a national figure. 
The classic example, ot course, is 
Chandra Shekhar, who went from being 
Young Turk to Leader of Tomoirow by 
walking out of the Congress in 1975. 

The media hated Mrs Gandhi so much 
that we were ready to glorify anybody 
who attacked her. In retrospect, it is 
embarrassing to remember the endless 
laudatory stories about Maneka Gandhi 
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ifter she stormed out of Safdarjung 
^oad. 

Here was a young girl with no politi- 
:ai credentials, whose only claim to 
ame was that she was the widow of the 
hug-Jike Sanjay Gandhi, whose 
vichar’ she claimed to represent. As 
his vichar consisted of locking up the 
)pposition, censoring the press and for- 
ibly sterilising poor people, it was hard 
0 see how any sensible journalist could 
lave been sympathetic to Mancka on a 
lolitical level. (It was quite another 
^ung to sympathise with her as the vie- 
of niothcr-in-Jaw syndrome.) 

But entire forests of h ces were demoli-’ 
^cd to provide the newsprint for stories 
hailed her as the next Prime Mini- 
fr and predicted that she would polish 
Bajiv Gandhi in Amethi at the next 
'ueral election. When she lost her depo¬ 


sit in 1984, the press didn’t even have 
the grace to look embarrassed, though 
Maneka had the brains to reinvent her¬ 
self as the Animals’ Friend. The only 
publicity she gets now is in this capacity, 
which is how it should be. 

M ore bizarre still was the way in 
which we treated Giani Zail vSingh. 
When he became President, the media 
held him up as an example of 
how Indira Gandhi had 
subverted all our institu¬ 
tions by packing them 
with duffers and knaves. 

Zail Singh even declared 
that if Mrs Gandhi had 
asked him to pick up a 
broom and sweep the 
floor, he would have 
done so. Clearly, such a 
man was not fit to be Pre¬ 
sident of India. 

This continued to be 
the conventional wisdom 
in the media till 1987, 
when the presidential 
election was due. Rajiv 
Gandhi had no interest in 
renominating the Giani 
and the press, in the inter¬ 
ests of consistency, 
should have applaud^ 
the decision. 

But by then a backlash 
had begun to build up 
against Rajiv Gandhi. And by 
portraying himself as the champion of 
cleanliness in pyblic life (on par perhaps 
with Hitler hoping to be appointed chief 
rabbi), the Giani won the press over. 

Suddenly, the broom controversy was 
forgotten, his dfsgraceful political 
record ignored, and Rashtrapati Bhavan 
transformed into the up-market wing of 
the Delhi Press Club. Famous editors 
ghost-wrote his letters (isn’t it a shame 
that Sri Mulgaokar will be remembered 
by this generation as Zail Singh’s chief 
sub and not as the great journalist that he 
was?), commentators attacked Rajiv for 
not giving the Giani the respect he deser¬ 
ved, and there was even talk of an inde¬ 
pendent candidacy on the issue of 
Integrity and Principle. 

Not one person in the press has ever 
acknowledged — at least, to the best of 
my knowledge—that in our enthusiasm 
to fix Rajiv Gandhi we behaved in a man¬ 
ner that was at best indbnsistent and at 
worst, disgraceful. 


I don’I want to dwell too much on the 
sad saga of V.P. Singh’s 15 minutes of 
fame. But it is obvious how the rise and 
fall of the Raja of Manda demonstrates 
the media’s inconsistency. Because he 
opposed Rajiv, we glorified him. And 
the moment we saw what he was really 
like, we destroyed him. 

Ever since Rajiv Gandhi’s assassina¬ 
tion, V.P. Singh has seemed strangely 
out of place in the new political environ¬ 


ment. In a consensual polity, his kind of 
demagogue finds it increasingly diffi¬ 
cult to function. 

That works to Narasimha Rao’s 
advantage. Politics is no longer perso¬ 
nalised, few extreme positions are 
taken, and there is nothing of substance 
for an adversary to oppose. So, having 
missed his big chance (when the Babri 
Masjid was demolished) poor Aijun 
Singh is now reduced to complaining 
about the economic policy and even the 
irrepressible Professor K.K. Tewari can 
find nothing bad to say about Narasimha 
Rao except that he is an aspiring pomo- 
grapher. (Which probably makes Rao a 
little more interesting in the eyes of the 
‘ rest of the world.) 

I don’t know if this change is here to 
stay. Perhaps India will miss charisma¬ 
tic leadership and we will return to the 
dog-fights of old. But as of now, I have 
nothing but sympathy for anybody who 
hopes to oppose Narasimha Rao. It is 
like chasing a shadow. • 



Why are we so willing to dismiss the likes of 
Arjun Sii^ Odt), N.D. Tiwari (centre) and 
M.L. Fotedar? I suspect there are two factors. 

The first is that Rao’s non-confrontational 
style guarantees that nobody who opposes him 
seems at all interesting. And the second is that 
the Gandhis are not in power 
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CONTROVERSY 


Entry banned 

Indian lawyers protest against foreign law firms operating in the country 


L ast year, when the Reserve Bank 
of India (RBI) allowed foreign 
law firms to open offices in the 
country, Indian lawyers resisted the deci¬ 
sion tooth and nail The Bar Council of 
India even passed a resolution opposing 
the entry of foreign law firms in India. 
But the RBI went ahead with its decision 
anyway. 

But the lawyers are not willing to give 
up the fight so easily, especially since 
the RBI move could well affect their 
business prospects. Several of them 
have formed a 
group called the Lawyers 
Collective which has 
submitted a petition 
before the Bombay High 
Court challenging the 
entry of foreign law 
firms. A Bench compri¬ 
sing Chief Justice M.B* 

Shah and Justice S.H. 

Kapadia has admitted the 
petition on 8 October. 

Ever since finance 
minister Manmohan 
Singh embarked on a 
path of economic liberali¬ 
sation, a number of over¬ 
seas law firms have set up 
shop in the country. 

According to the latest 
figures, there are 40 such 
law firms operating in the 
country 

When the foreign law 
firms initially wanted to 
set up business m India in 
1991, they first 
approached the Foreign 
Investment Promotion 
Board (FIPB), the nodal 
agency empowered to clear 
foreign investments. The FIPB refused 
permission. The firms then cited Section 
29(l)(a) of FERA which, when read 
with Para 1! A(2) of the Exchange Con¬ 
trol Manual of the RBI, permitted the 
establishment of "representative” or 
"liaison" offices of a concern engaged in 
industrial, commercial or trading acti¬ 
vity. This- time, the permission was 
grantfiid, 

Indian lawyers objected arguing that 
legal practice in India is considered a 


"profession", and therefore, did not fall 
into either the "industrial", "commerci¬ 
al", or "trading activity" category. There 
were other objections as well. Some of 
them are listed below: 

• Foreign lawyers arc not registered 
with the Bar Association of India and 
hence do not qualify for practice. The 
Bar Association is extremely stringent 
in its rules and punishes Indian lawyers 
who default. 

• Section 24 of the Advocates Act states 


that a person is qualified to be admitted 
as an advocate if he is a citizen of India. 
A foreigner can be admitted only if Indi¬ 
an citizens are permitted to practice in 
the country to which the lawyer belongs. 

But foreign law fims argue that they 
are playing a marginal role in India. 
They say that they are only involved 
with non-contentious issues like 
drafting of agreements and negotiating 
with clients which are not covered by 
the expression, "To practice the profes¬ 
sion of law" as stated in Section 29 of the 


Advocates Act. The Lawyers Collective 
disagrees. Say advocate Anand Grover: 
"According to us, advising, negotiating, 
drawing up legal dcjcuments are all dee¬ 
med practice of law." 

Technically, the firms should have 
applied foi permission to operate in 
India under Section 30 of the Foreign 
Exchange Regulation Act (FERA), 

which deals with "permits for professio¬ 
nals". But they did not do that as this 

would have meant opening branch offi¬ 
ces and that in turn, would have forced 
them to pay 

income tax. Instead these 
foreign finns applied for, 
and received permission 
under Section 29 of 
FERA. Grover contends, 
"They’ve used Section 
29 to make a backdoor 
entry into India and they 
are exceeding the scope 
of their permit. The fore¬ 
ign firms hire Indian 
lawyers who are registe¬ 
red with the Bar Council, 
thereby indirectly achie¬ 
ving what they can’t do 
legally. They are not 
entitled to do this." 

Members of the 
Lawyers Collective 
believe that they have a 
strong case. Quoting spe¬ 
cific instances they say 
that the law firm White 
and Case, which provides 
full-time legal services 
for the Essar Group, has 
violated provisions of 
the Income Tax Act. 

On 8 October, Chief Justice M.B. 
Shah and Justice S.H. Kapadia passed 
an interim order saying, "We hold prima 
facie that non-contentious legal work 
amounts to practicing the profession of 

law under the Advocates Act", thus 

effectively defining the disputed term 

for the time being. The order is also a 
reminder to the foreign law firms that 
they Were given permission to act as "liai¬ 
son offices" and would be advised to 
maintain that position. • 

Lylm Bmvmdmm/Bomimy 



Indian lawyers have got together und^ tile banner of 
Lawyers Collective to take on the foreign law firms. They 
have even moved the court alleging that these firms are 
violating existing laws of the land 
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_ INDER MALHQTRA _ 

Home tniths 


Former US secretary of state Henry Kissinger on India *s place in the world 


He may have been out 
of office for nearly 
two decades but 
Henry Kissinger 
remains a scintillating 
star in the realm of 
international diplo¬ 
macy. During a three • 
n New Delhi recently, 
he was understandably much in demand 
and he did not disappoint the audiences 
he addressed or the individuals he inter¬ 
acted with. How this visit came about is, 
in itself, of some significance. 

For, Kissinger was in India only 
about SIX months ago. At the end of that 
sojourn he had gone to see the Prime 
Minister. The two could talk for only 
half-an-hour whereupon P.V. Narasim- 
ha Rao stated that he would like Henry 
to conie again for a longer chat. In essen¬ 
ce, therefore, Kissinger was the Prime 
Minister's guest though his visit was 
officially hosted by the Institute of Def¬ 
ence Studies and Analyses (IDSA) 
More important than the technicalities 
of the visit was the substance of his talks 
with makers of policy and opinion. 

Some of Kissinger’s discussions 
were off the record, and this confidence 
must be kept Luckily, however, he did 
say enough that was not confidential and 
yet delineated the world according to 
Henry Kissinger and India’s place in it. 

llie first thing to be reported is that 
Kissinger is more confident than many 
Indians that this countiy would be 
among the six leading nations of the 
world soon enough, the other five being 
the United States, Russia, Western Euro¬ 
pe, China and Japan. There is a slight 
"if attached to the prognosis about 
India which he refrained from emphasis¬ 
ing to the requisite extent, that to be a 
power worth the name, India will have 
to have a will to power. It will also have 
to play its cards adroitly, now that the 
bipolar world has yielded place to a 
"multi-polar world", according to Kis¬ 
singer, though some of his Indian interlo¬ 
cutors insisted on calling it a "poly¬ 
centric world". 

To nobody’s surprise, Kissinger’s 
world-view is built around the primacy 


of his own country, the sole surviving 
super power and still the world's largest 
economy at a time when economic 
might has a great and growing role in 
every country’s overall power. In his 
conversations with influential Indians, 
he did take care to sugarcoat this concept 
as also his conviction that the US can so 
manipulate mutual fears and misgivings 
of major Asian powers, including India, 
as to dominate an Asian balance oi 


power. But that need not detain us. For, 
no government in this country would 
want to be a part of such a game-plan. 

However, there is no cause for disre¬ 
garding some of Kissinger’s home 
truths to which the Indian foreign policy 
establishment usually prefers to close its 
eyes and ears. The first is that however 
fashionable it may be — as much in the 
US as in this countiy — to run down the 
doctrine of balance of power, there is no 


escape from this stark reality of life 
Especially, in an era when every major 
actor on the world stage seeks the maxi¬ 
mum possible flexibility in its relations 
with all others. 

No less valid is Kissinger’s reply to 
those of us who remonstrated with him 
for America’s disregard of Indian inter¬ 
ests and sensitivities. "For 50 years," he 
said, "India has told us that it does not 
want to take part in international power 
politics." The implica¬ 
tion IS clear. It will take 
lime and effort if this 
country wants to engage 
Itself in worthwhile stra¬ 
tegic discussion emd inter¬ 
action with not just the 
US but also other major 
powers. 

Worthy of even greater 
attention is Kissinger’s 
account of the terrible 
state of foreign policy 
making in his own 
country According to 
him, even a senous dis¬ 
cussion on foreign policy 
goals and techniques has 
become difficult because 
foreign policy makers are 
"divided" between the 
"psychiatry and theology 
schools". The first beha¬ 
ves as it did in Bosnia, 
assuming that there were 
good guys and bad guys 
while the reality is that 
"all sides are gangs of 
murderers". 

The theologists 

believe that they have to 
blow the rightist trum¬ 
pets loudly enough and all the walls 
of Jerico will fall. 

From Kissinger’s remarks it was clear 
that almost all relevant American agenc¬ 
ies do have a say in the making of US 
foreign policy however disorganised it 
may be. Alas, this is not so in India 
where policy is made in some dark cor¬ 
ners of the PMO. Moreover, there is not 
even a medium-term view, leave alone a 
long-term one 
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COCK A 
SNOOK 


The Janata Dal is in trouble again as Ram Vilas 
Paswan defies the party leadership to befriend 
Miilayam Singh Yadav 


A fortnight back, after 
racking his brains over how 
to get the National Front’s 
act together, a desperate 
Janata Dal president S.R. 
Bommai came out with what he thought 
was a novel idea. 

Bommai suggested that in the event 
of a split within a party belonging to the 
third force, one section would retain its 
place in the National Front and the other 
would be taken into the Left Front. 
Thus, he argued, all factions would 
remain within the overall framework of 
the National Front-Left Front combine. 

Clearly, he was hoping that if his for¬ 
mula was approved, Mulayam Singh 
Yadav in Uttar Pradesh and Chandra- 
babu Naidu in Andhra Pradesa would 1^ 
allowed to join the Left Fr 9 ^||^^While 


T he National Front is looking fen: a 
chairman, or at least someone 


their rivals Kanshi Ram and N.T. Rama 
Rao would continue to remain in the 
National Front. 

Anyone conversant with the basics of 
Left politics at once knew that the Bom¬ 
mai formula would hardly work with the 
leftists. Harkishen Sin^ Suijeet, the 
CPI(M) general secretary, washed his 
hands of such impracticable ideas. 
"Many parties are our friends and will 
continue to be so, but only established 
Left parties can get a berth in the Left 
combine and no one else," he said. And 
the CPI(M) doesn’t consider Chandraba- 
bu Naidu’s faction of the Telugu Desam 
Party or Mulayam Singh Yadav’s Sama- 
jwadi (or Socialist) Party to be leftist 
organisations. 

Obviously, Bommai was mistaken in 
believing that the Left parties were like 


TOPLESS 


I chairman, or at least someone I 

who can act on his behalf to make the . . . .. 

front woiii;. The general elections are The National Front 

flounders in the absence 

NX Rama Rao, is mired in a of a functional chairman 

controversy. 

NTR has been having 
endlees problems in his 
iKmie state, Andhra 
Itadesh,wtiHehis 
Tchigu Desam Ratty split 
fri Aiigiut leading to his 
onatt^. Th^ has created a 
cuiioiasitiiadoo. 

remains within WtnPnlnmkimdNTihtliliikttii^ 




S.R. Bommai; attempting the 
impossible 

the ‘Janata Parivar’ where people wal¬ 
ked in and out as they pleased. Earlier, 
V. Gopalasatni, the MDMK leader, had 
made the same mistake. He had gone to 
Chandigarh when the CPI(M) party Con¬ 
gress was on, hoping that he would be 
allowed to share the podium. But 
CPI(M) leaders politely told their would- 
be electoral ally in Tamil Nadu that such 


NF, the Chandrababu Naidu faction 
has staked its claim fbr admission. 

the NF have room for two 
TDP groups? And in such a case will 
NTR retain his chaiimanship? 

No one in the NF wants to dunq> 
NTR yet. They would like him to 
stay on as a non-frinctionid heed and 
would like to see Byn Patnaik 
assume diaife as die vice-efaaiiman. 

ButPatnaikhadatoughdmemana- 
gingameetingofdieJDsttbcoimnit- 
tae to etoctoral alliance because of 
Ram Vito Pasvran’s growing cama- 
ladone witfa-Muli^am Singh Yadw, 
and no tme is certain whan he will 
like to st^ into Ifni’s shoes just aft 

tosiodctiare- 
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a step would violate the party’s establi¬ 
shed norms. 

However, It will be unkind to ridicu¬ 
le Bommai even though his idea is 
patently outlandish The Dal president 
has to pull off the impossible feat of 
bnnging such mutually hostile elements 
as Chandrababu Naidu and NTR, and 
Mulayam Singh Yadav and Bahujan 
Samaj Party (BSP) chief Kanshi Ram 
(though the latter is now being wntten 
off by some JD leaders as a spent force) 
on to a single platform if the third force 
is to stand a chance in the general elec¬ 
tions next year. Besides, Bommai also 
has to deal with troubles in his own party 
that keep cropping up at regular intervals. 

And the JD’s latest problem is diat 
Ram Vilas Paswan is moving uncom¬ 
fortably close to Mulayam Singh 
Yadav, especially when Dal leaders are 
meeting to finalise, on their part, the 
modalities of their possible alliance with 
Kanshi Ram in UP. 

A tricky phase began for the JD soon 
iHLafter Kanshi Ram*s BSP withdrew 
support to Mulayam Singh’s govern¬ 
ment in June. The very next day, an 
angry Mulayam announced that all par¬ 
ties except the CPI(M) were involv^ in 
the conspiracy that brought his govern¬ 
ment down. And he add^ that even the 
Janata Dal, barring one or two leaders 


sincerity of Paswan," said a senior JD 
leader about Paswan’s soft-corner for 
Mulayam. "It’s a purely caste equation. 
Kanshi Ram and his party were beco¬ 
ming the champions of the Dalit cause in 
UP and that had the potential of 
spreading in the Hindi belt," he added 

His argument was that Paswan, a 
Dalit leader, felt his position was being 
threatened and sought proximity to 
Mulayam to keep his pro-Dalit image 
intact. And Mulayam, loo, was inter¬ 
ested He needed someone to fill the gap 
in his vote-bank created by Kanshi 
Ram’s desertion. 

The differences between the JD 
leaders and Paswan sharpened when 
Bommai called off a joint rally with 
Mulayam in Badarpur near Delhi. But 
Paswan remained adamant about going 
and requests from Bihar chief minister 
Laloo Prasad Yadav and Bommai failed 
to dissuade him Paswan joined the rally 
along with Mufti Mohammad Sayeed 
and sat next to Mulayam on the dais. 

It was clear that Mulayam valued 
Paswan’s fnendship immensely. After 
all, he had to avenge Kanshi Ram’s 
betrayal. Alread>, half of the BSP was 





Ram Vilas Paswan (middle) has angered the Janata 
Dal by participating in Mulayam Singh Yadav’s 
(right) rally. But Harkishen Singh Surjeet (left), 
too, is trying to get Mulayam into the National Front 


such as Ram Vilas Paswan, was against 
him. 

While the Dal leadership was still 
wondering how to react to this open accu¬ 
sation, Paswan went ahead and sug¬ 
gested that the JD should work for an alli¬ 
ance with Mulayam. His stand took 
others, especially Vishwanath Pratap 
Singh, by surprise. VP, for one, was 
toying with the idea of bringing Kanshi 
R^ and Mayawati back to the fold of 
those forces that stood for social justice. 

"Many of us failed to understand the 


with him, and with Paswan on his side, 
Mulayam could again hope to become a 
force to reckon with. 

So far, Mulayam hasn’t clearly spelt 
out his mind to Paswan and there is spe¬ 
culation about the arrangement he may 
be seeking. As for Paswan, he has said 
that he has no intention to weaken the 
Janata Dal. "I am only trying to streng¬ 
then the social-justice forces." 
Mulayam, too, has said much the same 
thing. 
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ut the leaders of the Janata Dal were 


Widening chasm 

The Leji accuses NTR of creating problems for the 
National Front 


^aterribly upset. "You know 
Mulayam. He split our party in the past. 
Well, our party may be prone to splits. 
But you cannot say that of the CPI. But 
Mulayam has managed to split them 
also," said a JD leader, anxious about his 
party’s future unity. 

The responses of the party’s leaders 


A tnsalfi between rival Telugu 
^eDesam Pa^ factions over 
whidi of them is going to join the 
National Front has created a piquant 
situation for their "friendly" Left par¬ 
ties in Andhra Pradesh. 

'The Left has failed to bring about a 
rapprochement between the two 
groups, one led by deposed chief 
minister N.T. Rama Rjk> and the 
other by his son-in-law and pre^t 
chief minister Chandrababu Naidu. 
Now, it is blaming NTR for the sour¬ 
ing of relations between the National 
Front and the Left I^ont in Andhra 
Pradesh. 

The Cn(M) and dw CPI, the two 
major partners in the LF, have been 
supporting Naidu’s claim fm a berth 
in the NF, but NTR has repeatedly 
said dutt his factian was the legitima¬ 
te cliumant NTR’s irtflexibility has 
resulted in a stalemate and the leftists 
are holding him responsible for the 
impasse when the NF-LF riiould 
^have got dieir act together. "’The 
'Nittional Front is not die property of 
NTR," said CPI state secretary Dasar 
ri Nagatahushan Rao cryptically. 

It qipears that the Left began dis¬ 
tancing itself from NTR soon after 
the crisis widiin the TOP burst into 
the open. In 1994, the two commun¬ 
ist pi^es had rallied solidly around 
Nlil when his rebel finance minister 
N. Bhaskara Rao had walked away 
widi a band of MLAs to form his own 
government But this time, the cmn- 
munists had other ideas and threw in 
their lot with Naidu from the very 
inception of die crisis. 

liie leftists* desertion of NTR has 
come as a surprise to many. In 
I Andhra Pradesh, the CPI(M) and the 
t cn have gained from their alliuice 
with die now ousted leader, aldiou^ 
dity fined badly ndien die TDP’s 
pepulaiity crashed in the 1989 
AaaemUy etect^. But in 1994, the 
twh pnrtte niade smeaUe gains, win- 
^ nh^ 34 oftfae 36 seats diey contested 
i iotdIilsiDewithdieTDP. 


The Left’s disenchantment began 
with NTR’s liqum export pcdicy and 
his decisitms to hike bus fates and 
electricity tariff, invite actors such as 
Rajnikant and Rajknmar to join poli¬ 
tics, and lobby fat Tamil Nadu chief 
minister Jayahditha’s oitry into the 
NF. . 

Meanadule, it seems that Janata 
Dal leaders have given up hopes of 


were, however, not uniform. Said Laloo 
Yadav "Paswan should not have joined 
the rally It will send a wrong rignal to 
the masses." 

Sharad Yadav, the JD Parliamentary 
Patty' leader, was more vehement. He 
reportedly told other leaders that "such 
indiscipline cannot be tolerated". 

Despite all this, the alliance between 
the Janata Dal and Mulayam is almost a 



Chandnibabu Naidu baing sworn in: 
tlm LsR is with him 


resolving tbe TDP’s factional war. 
Biju Prmiaik made three sorties to 
Hyderabad to bring about a "worfcmg 
arTangenKHit”, but NTR and Naidu 
remahieti itrecondlable. 

Witii tiie Janata Dal and the Left 


patties filing to bridge Ae diaim f 
witiiin the TDP in Andhra PnddHi, 


the NF-LF aiUance may find the 
gmiig difficult at the natioiial Ipvri^ 


certainty now. And the man who is 
acting from behind the scenes to have 
this efrected smoothly is none other than 
Harkishen Singh Suijeet. He was, 
however, forced to come out in the open 
when the Paswan crisis deepened and 
appealed to everyone not to attach much 
importance on a rally. "Any more split 
in the JD will now weaken tiie third for¬ 
ce as a whole," he warned. 


So, Suijeet may not be keen to invite 
any party to the Left Front, but he is wot - 
king as the guardian ofthe third front. • 


m 
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NEWSWATCH 


To an already 
weary state tired 
of the violence, the 
APHC has come to 
symbolise the 
ultimate bulwark 
against militancy 
in the state and a 
dependable 
representative of 
the people of 
Kashmir 


A picture of 
dls^turbancee in 
Srinagar time to douse 
the flames 


MERAJUDDIN 



Face to face 


For the first time, the All Party Hurriyat Conference holds a seminar in Delhi 
to promote a better understanding of the Kashmir problem 


T he seminar was held right in 
the middle of the Prime Mini¬ 
ster’s announcement of the 
package for Jammu and Kash¬ 
mir. But the manoeuvres, 
however, had begun much before the 
actual show. The decision to open an 
office of the All Party Hurriyat Confe¬ 
rence (APHC) in Delhi had already been 
finalised. Now, it was a question of who 
to invite to the 5-November seminar 
where the future of the strife-tom Valley 
was to be discussed and the possibility 
of peace analysed. 

In the end, that, too, was sorted out. 


And there was no surprising denoue¬ 
ment to it: no Congressmen were pre¬ 
sent at the seminar. But under the circum¬ 
stances, that was hardly ironic. For 
almost every Kashmiri politician had 
rejected Narasimha Rao’s proposal of 
holding elections on the basis of Sheikh 
Abdullah's 1975 accord with Indira 
Gand^* . 


It was for the first time in six years of 
armed insurgency in Kashmir that sepa¬ 
ratist Kashmiri leaders emerged 
unitedly to voice their ‘grievances’ 
before the assembled political leaders of 
India. At the crux of ail this was a single 
thorny issue: the right of self- 
determination for the people of Kashmir. 

Should that be granted, the days of 
cynicism and violence would perhaps be 
over. And even if that appears more than 
optimistic, for the Kashmir-watchers, 
the seminar provided the first real glim¬ 
mer of hope for a ‘peaceful and durable’ 
solution to problems in the troubled Val¬ 
ley. It was a hope that was almost palpa¬ 
ble. The rigidity that the Hurriyat had 
always symbolised was gone and was 
replaced by heartening flexibility. 

"We have come here to knock at your 
doors," said prominent Hurriyat leader 
Shabir Ahmad Shah to the assembled 
audience, "to remind you of your promi¬ 
ses on Kashmir. We hope that our initia¬ 


tive will receive positive response from 
the government as also the people of 
India." 

T he earnestness of the appeal was 
unmistakable. And if their stance 
was clear and unambiguous, there was 
no violence implicit in their words. "We 
are not blind to the world situation," 
reminded Syed Ali Shah Geelani. "We 
have been offering the most pragmatic 
solution for the resolution of the (Kash¬ 
mir) dispute. But. so far, the attitude of 
the Government of India has been nega¬ 
tive," he complained. 

Sharing the platform with the Hurri¬ 
yat leaders were political figures such as 
Indrajit Gupta of the Communist Party 
of India (CPI), Inder Kumar Gujral of 
the Janata Dai, prominent human rights 
activist Balraj Puri of Janunu, renowned 
Kashmiri freedom fighter R.N. Vashnvi 
and journalist Ved Bhasin. And for 
every one of the speakers, "peace" was 
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the catchword. They not only welcomed 
the APHC initiative but assured them of 
their help to find a negotiable solution to 
their ‘grievances’. 

"If the government does fail to res¬ 
pond to the Hurriyat initiative," asserted 
Gujral, "people of the country are here to 
respond to it." He was apparently refer¬ 
ring to a statement made by one of the 
Hurriyat leaders who said, "We have 
come to hold a dialogue with the people 
of India as their government is dumb to 
our plight." 

For veteran journalist Ved Bhasin 
who chaired the seminar, it was now the 
turn of the Indian government to res¬ 
pond to the Hurriyat initiative. Commen¬ 
ding the effort of the separatist conglo¬ 
merate, which came to Delhi for the first 
time to make a point since militancy 
began in early 1990, he said, "The ball is 
in the court of the Government of India.'' 

The Humyat representatives cam¬ 
ping in New Delhi have also launched a 
massive "contact campaign" with the 
people. "We have met several political 
and literary personalities so far who 
include George Fernandes, B.G, Verghe- 
se, Harkishen Singh Syi^eet, Justice 
Rajinder Sachai, Kuldip Nayar and 
Khushwant Singh," claimed a Hurriyat 
leader. 

But for all the optimism there still 
remains an underlying scepticism about 
the government’s ‘designs’ For, in this 
tentative search for peace, a government 
restraint on their activities in the capital 
could effectively scuttle the prospects of 
peace in the Valley. 

That the fear wasn’t all 
that unrealistic was evi¬ 
dent from Geelani’s 
inaugural address. Hope¬ 
ful but circumspect, Gee- 
lani’s words betrayed a 
disturbing paradox that 
has so far symbolised the 
Indian government’s atti¬ 
tude to Kashmir. "We are 
openin£,this office of the 
Hurriyat Conference in New Delhi 
with a mixed feeling of hope and des¬ 
pair," he said and went on to add, "our 
hope is that strong Indian traditions and 
social ethos and streaks of democracy 
are still alive in this country and the right 
thinking people will understand our 
point of view and support us in our just 
cause. There is a large amount of despair 
because of India’s track record in 
Kashmir." 

For the Hurriyat chairman, the appre¬ 


hension whether the office in Delhi 
would be allowed to function was more 
than real. With relentless suppression of 
all voices of dissent in Kashmir as its 
answer to militancy in the Valley, the 
Indian government has done nothing to 
change this impression. 

I n the final analysis* the opening of the 
Humyat office has not only generated 
hope for peace in the Valley, but has also 
raised the stock of the separatist amal¬ 
gam as a strong political platform. Set 
against a cynical past, when even a sim¬ 


ple trip of the APHC leaders to New 
Delhi would have given rise to suspicion 
and cause a furore among militant cir¬ 
cles, the present move pre-empts any 
such reaction. 

Ever since its inception in mid-1993, 
the APHC had to walk a tightrope. 
Riven with contradictions, the amalgam 
appears to have taken all this in its stride. 
Gone was the clash of personalities and 
the ideological differences among the 
Hurriyat leadership. Now, there was a 


new, sagacious approach to resolve the 
conflict. 

However, it was in September 1994 
that the APHC got the recognition it nee¬ 
ded when the Organisation of Islamic 
Conference recognised it as the ‘genui¬ 
ne’ representative of the aspirations of 
the Kashmiri people. It was accorded an 
observer’s status by the international 
Muslim body. 

But the surest proof of the Hurriyat’s 
emergence as a symbol of influence in 
the Valley came when the militant 
groups accepted the political authority 


of the platform in July this year. The kil¬ 
ling of Ostro Hans Christian by the Al- 
Faran provided the APHC with the 
opportunity to openly condemn the act 
of brutality. 

To an already weary state tired of the 
violence, the APHC came to symboHse 
the ultimate bulwark against militancy 
in the state and a dependable representa¬ 
tive of the people of Kashmir in their 
quest for self-determination. • 

IMMMhmad/NmwDmmi 



The Hurriyat office in Delhi; bold initiative 


’’We have come here to knock at your doors," 
said Shabir Shah at the seminar, "to remind you 
of your promises on Kashmir. We hope that our 
initiative will receive positive response from the 
government as also the people of India" 
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LADY-K LLER 


The love-life of a mass murderen Charies Sobhraj courts his 
fiancee from within Tihar and acts as if he runs the Jail. 

The inside stoiy 


It is clear from 
the letters that 
Charles Sobhraj 
wrote to his lady 
love that the 
master criminal 
was the master 
of all he 
surveyed within 
the precincts of 
Tihar Jail—and 
he held the 
entire jail staff in 
scornful 
disregard 


S ix months ago, Charles Sobhraj was featured on the front 
pages of several Delhi newspapers, posing beside his 
electronic typewriter. The machine kicked off a major 
controversy and was cited as an instance of the ‘undue 
favours’ shown to the infamous Bikini Killer by supercop 
Kiran Bedi and led to her dismissal as inspector-general (IG) of prisons. 

But it wasn’t the typewriter that landed Sobhraj into the latest 
controversy; it was the humble fountain pen. 

Last week. The Hindustan Times ran a series of articles quoting from 
several love letters written by Charles Sobhraj to his latest lady love, 
Jacqueline Kuster, which indicated that Sobhraj virtually ran the prison 
administration — and the utter and complete contempt he had for Tihar 
Jail officials. 


Even Kiran Bedi, the woman whom Sobhraj had praised publicly for 
her jail reforms, came in for much criticism. Sample quote; "The 
reforms would not have been reforms if I hadn’t said so...they were just 
cosmetic." This from a man who was quoted in Bedi's biography as 
saying: "What is happening here is very important and 1 think it should 
be .shared with others. Not only in India, but abroad also." 

More significant, however, were Sobhraj’s comments on various 
Tihar officials, who ‘handled’ his money for him, couriered his letters to 
the press outside and his fiancee within, and stood guard while he and 
Jacqueline had their secret trysts. It was clear that the master criminal 
was the master of all he surveyed within the precincts of the jail — and 
he held the entire jail staff in scornful disregard. 

His attitude towards India in general and the Indian media in 
particular was much the same. In one of his letters to Kuster, he declares, 
"After your acquittal, we’ll kiss goodbye to India. But meanwhile. I’ll 
continue to declare to the media that I love India and want to remain in 
India. And you too say the same thing." 

Not that this kind of duplicity is anything new as far as Sobhraj is 
concerned. His treatment of Kiran Bedi is a case in point. As long as she 
was in charge of Tihar, he was happy to praise her and even promised to 
write a book on her. After she left, he told SUNDAY, "By making Tihar a 
no-smoking zone, all Kiran Bedi did was raise the black-market price of 
cigarettes." 


tUNCkAV 19-^ November 1995 
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Following are excerpts from 
letters written hy Charles Sobhraj to 
his latest lady love, Jacqueline 
Kusten Both, incUlentallw are 
lodged in TiharJail, as undet trials 
These letters were scooped h\ The 
Hindustan Times and serialisedm 
the newspaper. 

H Ma cherie, your Icuer made me so 
happy, happy’ You know, when we 
met on thal day, words were not 
important, We speak everyday 
through letters— what was 
important, just feeling and touching 
each other — and our caresses and 
eyes told more than a million words. 
Do you know that French poet, 
Verlaine? One of his poems says: 

"1 love you today 
Less than tomorrow 
But more than tomorrow 

■ I don't ask myself now any more 
questions— I just love you — and 
we get along with our life. And I 
don’t want that ever we will separate 
— I want us to be forever together as 
one. 1 will never leave you. 


■ Ah, you think you scare me off in 
telling me you are noisy, loud, etc? 
No way. 1 am with you and I won't 
leave you and if I have to run away it 
won't be away from you — no, 
instead 1 would be running to you. 

■ We don't need to gel married to be 
together. Marriage is only an official 
document for society. What is 
important is what we feel for each 
other. 

■ ril be going to LNJPfLok Nayak 
Jai Prakash Hospital) on 30 October 
for general OPD — then 1 have an 
appointment on 2 November at 
LNJP again at 9:30—but I’ll be 


application to meet (Sobhraj), the 
superintendent would grant 
permission to meet. 

■ Ah, you try to analyse me I Many 
have tried and failed. 1 will do my 
best to explain my person and self to 
you. First my mind, that's a mix of 
cultures, philosophies, etc. You have 
in it a lUtie of many things like 
French, European, Vietnamese, 
Chinese, American, Buddhist. You 
knov\' that is almost as if my mind is 
universal. It doesn't belong nowhere 
and to everywhere 

■ Ah, that was good we kissed that 
day. Don't care about the Indian 
shouting. I let them say w'h.it they 
want and we do what we want. 1 hope 
on Monday we get a good escort 
Indians are so funny. But once it's 
official and we're engaged they will 



"K was so wonderful to 
see you, to touch you, to 
feel you ■■■ We don’t need 
to get married to be 
together" 


I It was so wonderful, wonderful to 
see you, to touch you, to feel you. 
What else could 1 .say ? That 1 know, 
we know that we are now together. 
We could have looked into each 
other’s eyes for hours, without 
speaking. You have deep eyes, the 
few seconds wc looked into each 
other’s eyes without speaking, I felt 
like it is penetrating into your mind, 
and yours into mine, and like a bridge 
was linking both oui eyes and minds 
together—oh, it was so wonderful 
to see, touch you, tonight you too 
must be happy, so happy as I am. 

■ In my next letter I'll start to teach 
you some psychology — all right? 
As at times you love manipulating 
people, that too would be very 
helpful to you—you know, Fm 
known for being a great manipulator! 
And that’s true — (here, I’m helping 
you to understand me). I’ll teach you 
my knowledge and you teach me 
ydurs—lha**s a deal. 


there at about 10:00, late, so that the 
appointment will be cancelled and 1 
will have to come back again after a 
week. We’ll meet once a week at 
LNJP from now on. 

■ OK, about the zwei Swissair/ra^i 
(heprobably means the two girls at 
the Swissair counter) — at first I put 
a team to the older one — she’s more 
or less OK. Then what I did, through 
a high politician I contacted two 
different teams who ‘control’ these 
two areas (1 mean that ‘politician’ 
did it)...about the taxi driver, one 
month back he already agreed to say 
whatever we want — so just smile, 
be relaxed...I’ll make my own way of 
doing things, silently, and getting 
results. 

■ ..say wc arc engaged as it will 
generate very positive media 
coverage. So from now on if anyone 
asks me about you I’ll say we w 
engaged...if you state this in ydur 


then be OK and helpful. 

■ Wonder what your ex is going to 
think when he heais hum you or 
from newspapers who I am. 

■ After your acquittal wc’ll kiss 
goodbye to India. But meanwhile I'll 
continue to declare to the media I 
love India and want to remain in 
India. And you coo say the same thing. 

■ First we’ll give all TV interviews 
etc.in US, Europe and Australia and 
make maximum money of those f..., 
sell my books and move and then 
wc’ll start our travel and life First 
direction—China—my dream — 
our dream. 

■ i have prepared our story, how we 
met. I will make it romantic so media 
will love it. We could write a book. 
So that would be one more book... 
must prepare when asked about each 
other, ^—like you,'the media will ask: 
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‘You know he has a criminal past * 
You reply ‘So what And he has got 
acquittal in all cases And I am not to 
judge him but to understand him and 
love him^' And when they ask me — 
Sheisasmugglci ^ I II say No she 
is not She is innocent The bag 
wasn t her s a ^0-kg weight cannot 
become the next minute 67 kg 
weight She )l be acquitted and we 11 
sue the CLisioms 

■ You know I am a very reserved 
and sensitive tvpe of pcison and I 
nevei tell about my private affairs 
with anyone and 1 never permit any 
of people in tail to come close to me 
Till today none can say that 1 am 
his/their Incnd Just that 1 don ttmst 
any of them ind that s one leason I 
always refused to Itam and speak 
Hindi All the sc years lalwivsdid 
as if I was in liansit I come and go 
and leave nothin ^ behmd me like an 
aeioplanc 

■ Quite a numbt^ ol people behind 
my back enlieise me this kind ol 
attitude 1 have keeping everyone at a 
distance and reproaching me that 1 
don t like Indians I don t give a 
damn what lhe> think 

■ \ ou came at the right moment in 
mylile )usl when all my problems 
are over finished And 1 have the life 
in front of me 

■ I ^Mll teach you gems business I 
am pretty good at it and got a lot of 
contacts, in lact that could be one of 
our side business and perfectly 
legal 

■ The new IG said a few days back 
when he met some prisoners in jaiU 
that he does not find a single jail 
officer who is not a thief or ‘cheater’ 
It seems he is changing and 
becoming better 

■ Her (Kiran Bedi) reforms would 
not has e been reforms if I hadn’t said 
so they were just cosmetic 
(reforms) 


Asked why he hadn't said so earliei, 
he just gnnned and said, How could I 
say anything against her She is a lady, 
and in your country you respect ladies ' 

S obhraj of course doe* not respect 
anyone or anything But right now 
It suits his purpose—as he admits in his 
letters — to pose as an India lover 
[ He has an advantage in this regard 

I iraj is hall Indian (bom of an Indian 
ir and a Vietnamese mother) and 
es It a point to tell everyone how 
h he loves this country and that he 
Id like to settle down here In an 
■view to Sunday last year he 
led. The people here have been 
kind to me When asked if he 
Id be given citizenship his reply 
d have been sung to the tune of Jana 
a Mana If not* (given Indian 


rent when he is dealing with the eia/y 
Indians responsible tor his welfare in pn 
son His fellow prisoners swtar bv him 
’ Charles is one of the leading pill irs of 
Tihar says I U Khan a criminal lawver 
representing Jacqueline He helps thi 
others often giving legal ad\ice which 
even I find very uselul 

The )ail staff are all his friends F ar 
sem Kumar, the supenntcndeni ol fail 
No 2 told Si NDAY a few months back 
He IS very well behaved Knows how j 
to behave and when to give respect 
Kumar had said So far as the jail is con 
cemed Sobhraj is very law abiding 

T ihar’s law abiding Chail less 

(that's how the primitives pionoiinee 
his name) IS however not averse to brea 
king a few rules 

Even though meetings between the 




. 






FomMr n (prism) Kirill Ml: SoMmiI MW say* that har Jail nfonm ware 
"cosawtlc” 


citizenship) I will fight for it Because 
my father was an Indian " 

Last month there was some talk of 
Sobhraj being denied permission to set- 
I tie in India, but this did not seem to upset 
1 him at all On the contrary, he writes to 
Jacqueline that he is quite glad to be 
"kicked out" of India He tells her that he 
will stay on only until she is acquitted 
after which, "We will kiss goodbye to 
India" 

j The keenness to leave India is not sur- 
Ipnsing, considering how Sobhraj 
[regards its citizens He tells Jacqueline 
^t to have anything to do with the crazy 
Indians or Blacks" as "they are very pn- 
Kutive and could react very 
Knotionally" 

■ And yet, none of this contemiitisappa' 


inmates of different jails within the 
Tihar complex can only take place 
during ‘internal mulakaat' for which per 
mission ha& to be sought, Sobhraj still 
manages to meet up with Jacqueline at 
least once a week Often, such meetings 
take place while the wardens keep 
guard, warning Sobhraj if anyone came 
that way According to Sobhraj this is 
because "the small staff help me a lot by 
respect" 

The master manipulator in turn uses 
this "respect" to demand favours —such 
as smuggling letters and gifts to Jacquel i 
ne and even to his family and ‘contacts 
outside the jail premises Last month 
SoUiraj wanted to send an Encyclopedia 
to Jacqueline through one of the jail 
staff But he confessed to his Fiancee 
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in one of his now-famous I 
letters that he was scared f 
to do so as the ‘duffer’ 
who was to be asked to 
deliver it might use it for 
karate practice instead. 

Handling the media is 
another game Sobhraj 
loves to play. In April this 
year, he created a furore 
by announcing he will be 
walking out ofTihar "any 
day” (Technically, he 
can walk out any minute 
as he has been given bail 
on both the cases pending 
against him But first he 
has to come up with two 
sureties and a bond of Rs i 
50,(KK).) I 

However, nothing happened. And the 
media got i\\\ up of waiting 'just another 
week” and moved on to other news. Two 
months later, Sobhraj was again back in 
the news. This time he announced he 
had the "inside story" on Rajan Pillai’s 
death in Tihar and wanted to file a peti¬ 
tion in the vSupreme Court. Copies of this 
were circulated to the press. 

Then, last week, he announced his 
engagement to Jacqueline. The news 
would not have leaked to the media if 
Charles had not wanted it to. He thinks 
this will create a "positive coverage" for 



himself. "He likes to be in the limelight’ 
said one of the jail officials. "When the 
other criminals go to court, they hide 
their faces from the (press) cameras. Sob¬ 
hraj is the only one who puts his face for¬ 
ward with a smile," he adds. 

Apart from a love for the headlines, 
the 51-year-old Sobhraj is also very par¬ 
ticular about his looks. He is always 
immaculately dressed during his appea¬ 
rances in court and works out regularly 
to keep in shape. In fact, he was very 
upset when one of his cell-mates told the 
33-year-old Jacqueline that Sobhraj was 


AmodKairthyWho 
interrogated 
Soblini|ml986 
as chief of the 
crime branch, 
recaiied, "i have 
never met a more 
cunning, vicious 
and a more 
dangerous man in 
myiHe" 


too old for her. He writes to her, "Just 
don’t listen to those jail people or inma¬ 
tes telling you about us! They are so 
duffer..." 

Whatever his age, Sobhraj.still retains 
his charm, especially when he is dealing 
with women. In his letters to Jacqueline 
he waxes eloquent about her eyes and 
the effect she has on him. He vacillates 
from quoting French poetry, Elvis Pre¬ 
sley and the not-so-romantic Freud to 
express his love for her. 

But Jacqueline should take care. This 
is not the first marriage proposal he has 


At home in Tihar 

Sobhraj has converted the jail into his fiefdom 


H e gets up at six in the morning. 

does a bit of yoga and such 
exercises as skipping. Has abtOh at 
7.30 in the bathroom attached to his 
cel). After that he meditates for 20 
minutes. 

Then, Charles Sobhraj spends the 
rest of the day in his high-security 
ceil at Tihar Jail No. 2, either 
watching television, U^iping a 
favourite radio programme, or 
perhap.s writing out his monthly 
ch^uc of Rs 1,000 for the welfare of 
children in Tihar. 

Before his famous jailbreak in 
vl986, Sobhraj wa.s rarely in hisoell. 

; lie t^pentmost of the tirpe in rite jail 


lounging in die jail superintencient’s letters, he cai 

room.l%en<Hiediiy.hecaineupto (wherehisfli 

me and a^ked me if I had any islockedup) 

problems." When Sedda complained takes is little 
that the jai) ofRciala did not allow many 'con^ 

him to meet visitors. SoWiraj offered his clout wid 

to help. And after that, Sethia had his letters, in 

noraorepndiWns onthat ^The TMmr J>II: SoMlfrt fcW 

In fact, the prosecution RgB ' 9[|| ra mi’ 
inthe jailbreakcasehasa V B | Hh Ma Hjy 
number of photographs B H , SH 
(seized from Sobhraj ^ 
himselO which showed yjf- 

supointendent' s ^BBjj|||^Q||||BH| 

According to B.L. Kalra, ||||H|B|B|BHH 

prosecutors, some of the 

]dKitographsshow him f ■’*’ ''C'S ".'-; ». 


entertaining a girl in the same office. 

Although the Tihar audiorities put 
Sobhraj in the high-security category 
post-1986, this did not restrict his 
movements. As is apparent from his 
letters, he can, at will go to Jail No.l 
(where his fiancee Jacqueline Knst^ 
is locked up) and meet her. AU it 
takes is little help from one of his 
many 'contacts’ in jail. He boosts of 
his clout with the jail staff in one of 
his letters, in reply to 

SoMiral Bm fliMV frlwMi 
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offered since his incarceration in Tihar 
Earlier, another undertnal, Shirecn Wal 
ker, had claimed that the two had got 
mamedinjail A few years ago another 
of Charles’ admirers, living in Madras 
started writing to him And eventually 
the letters from Tihar earned a marriage 
proposal for her 
This IS also not the first 
time Sobhraj has used his 
charm and physical 
appeal for the opposite 
sex to get his way 

According to his bio 
graphers Richard Nevil 
le and Julie Clarke {The 
LiJ/ And Crimes Of 
Charles Sobhraj) 

Charles has often used 
sex as a bait to lure his vie 
tims either to their death 
or to help him rob others 
In the book the authors 
wnte ol Charles reaction 
to an Amencan tourist 
Teresa knowlton 

Charles kne»^ the type 
well, he has used a 
hundred like her on his 
old job<? in Bombay 
They’d sleep with anyo¬ 
ne for a few dollars, get 
involved in his life, and 
then help him drug and 


Jacquehne*$ feat that he 
might get caught when he 
comes to vi$it her '’Even 
ifan officer came, he 
would only have 
*requesmd' me to finish 
our talk iquiclc But he 
Will never shout on me, 
or ^ve me an order Thafswhyifl 
could be in your jail. Til be able to 
manage anything ” 

He has also k^t some money with 
a 'mutual friend’ who gives it to him 
whenreuuired 

Sobhraj’s requirements in Tihar 
am many If he is not trying to 
arrange a clandestine visit to 
Jacqueline’s cell, then he is busy 
trying to get faxes across to the media 
and his contacts outside 

In fact, there is little that he cannot 
do hdhin ? Tihar’s bars. Journalists 
ctm fax questionnaires to him, and 


rob businessmen 

At the time of his 1986 tail break trom 
Tihar, he was seeing a young lawyer 
Sneh Senger She first saw Charles 
when he was arguing one of his own 
cases in the court and w js so taken in by 
this suave smooth talking trickster that 



A fito iriwtoirairii 0f Maries SoMm 



mefc e $u^ics Aem 

tmbis 


He 1 $ also busy writing various 
books —^ for the past ten years he has 
been working on a novel woven 
around Riyiv Gandhi’s 
assassination Apart from this he is 
also writing a book on Tihar Jail and 
the changes brought about by Kiran 
Bcdi Andofcoursehisown 
autobiography 

Says a supenntendent at 7 ihar 
Chari less (that showihevall 
pronounce his name) ts ver\ 
hard-working first he makes 
hand-wnrien notes andaftcr that he 
types them On his much-puhhcised 
electronic typewriiei naturally 
When Koran Bedi was 
mspector^g^mral (prisoini) tU Til^K, 


she ‘oon became a regular visitot at 
Tihar Jail otticials even sci/cd <i 
20-page letter to Senger which Sobhra) 
was hiding in his underwear In the let 
ter, Sobhra] refers to her as Ins w ife 
Sobhraj got the lovcstruck Scngci to 
defend David Hall a young Briton who 
was airesled in I98S |oi 
carrying one and a half 
kg of charas Scngii 
arranged for flail s bail 
on medical grounds This 
enabled Hall to do all the 
legwork for the ]ail break 
from the outside 

Today Sengci wants 
to have nothing to do 
with Sobhraj As she i, 
one ol the accused in the 
jailbrcak case she often 
comes to t ourt lor the hea 
nngs But she docs not 
speak to the man responsi¬ 
ble lor getting her into 
this mess 

S enger is not the only 
one wh(> feels that 
she has been used by Sob 
hraj The boyish Hall was 
so taken in by Sobhraj’s 
charm that he soon 
agreed to help him to 
bleak free Lndcr Sobhra 


she had observed that 
"Sobhraj can look after 
himself much more than 
theoih^rpn$oncr$ He 
^ keeps himself buvy^ 
reading, writing and 
keeping himself 
iqi-tcHtete with all kinds 


of information' 

The Bikini Killer is also one of the 
few undcitnals at Tihar who is 
served meat with meals (Tihar is a 
vegetarian zone) SoWiraj got 
permission from the court 
medical grounds. 

Then there are also the weekly 
visits to the jail hospitaJ. Sobhtaj 
arranges his tripsin such a way that 
he can meet up with lacqudine ai the 
hospital 

Since most qf the wardens are on 
his pay-roll, there is not much ihai he 
cannot do infeU. 

fT^whlgWiy regarded 

Mlways seems to 
he wants, a 


NomatMrj 
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His fair lacly 


How Jacqueline Kuster met Charles Sobhraj and their future plans 


I I was not the way Jacqueline 
Kuster would have liked lo spend 
the New Year’s Eve. On 31 
December, 1^94, the 33-ycar-old 
Gentian was aboui lo board a 
Swissair flight for Amsterdam via 
Zurich when she was asked by 
customs officials al the Delhi airport 
to identify her check in baggage. 
Jacqueline pointed to an aluminium 
suitcase and a black zipper bag. She 
was then informed that the bags 
would have to he searched. 

As Jacqueline claimed — 

she had K>sl the keys, the } 
locks were broken open. ! 

The black bag contained ; 

12 packages wrapped in i 

thin polythene and a | 

yellow-coloured pouch. | 

Together, these 
contained 56 kilograms 

That's how Jacqueline 
landed in Tihar’s Jail No. 

1 (in the foieigners’ cell). 

Although her ex-husband hHIIH 
(whom she divorced in 
1982, three years after 
their marriage) was in 
India at the Rajneesh 
Ashram, he wasn ’ t much 
of a help. Jacqueline 
spent most of the time , 

moping for her Hjr ' 

12-year-old son, David, |r 
who is at school in f g i 

England. ^ v 

Although an African, | 

named Jude, also lodged L- 

in the foreigners’ cell, 
befriended her, this did not do much 
to cheer her up. She, however, did 
answer a few of his letters. 

But her depression came to an end 
9iim she accidentally met Tihar’s 
most notorious inmate, Charles 
Sobhraj, a few months ago. Since the 
two am in separate jails at Tihar, it is 
not clear how they managed to meet 
up. The 'romantic’ story that Sobhraj 
has fabricated for die b^fit of the 
media is chat a mutmd friend frean 
Europe got in tmidl with them and 


a.sked him to take care of her. A more 
plausible explanation is that the two 
met during a visit to the jail hospital. 

After the initial meeting, the 
others were easy to arrange for 
someone like Sobhraj. As is apparent 
from the letters, they usually meet up 
on the premises of her jail, or at times 
exchange glances from opposite 
sides of the road separating the two 
jails. 

And of course, they exchange 
letters and cassettes through various 


‘mutual friends’ in prison. These 
could be the wardens and other jail 
officials or even the inmates 
themselves. In addition, Sobhraj also 
sends her presents such as a French 
perfume, packets of Chinese soup, an 
audio tape of The iMst Emperor 
sound track and more useful gifts 
like a sweater, woollen socks and 
even a make-shift r(3om heater made 
by him (this is after Jacqueline 
complained of a cold). 

Although they claim that they are 



gart-....*...*iiii*‘<n 

FiSilH 




I j 1 


Sobbnu* (above), 


Deconie nMire reciMnciwfi 


has also started taking 
care of her looks and 
putting on makOHip 


already mgaged, there are plans fw 
an official engs^ement to piace 
in Tihar in the near future. Bui in the 
meantime, the two have announced 
their engagement as diis allows them 
to meei eadb other with offfcial 
permission as tMll. SoMar^ has 
informed his ex-wife, Chantal, and 
his children about the engagement. 
And he is already helping ^ blende 
and pretty Jacqdeline pint the hnure 
of her 12-year-old son. 

After the wedAng-'-which wdQ 
take fdaceMehherdK fhenc^ orthe ^ 
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German embassy once they arc 
released—the rwo plan to spend 
their lime touring the world, Sobhraj 
has told Jacqueline never to touch 
drugs again and has offered to leach 
her something about ‘gems 
business’, as he has many ‘contacts* 
in this trade, (Sobhraj has often 
posed as a gems-dealcr himself) 
Jacqueline is fond of printing, which 
led Sobhraj to joke that when they 
ran out of money, they could always 
sell her paintings. 

After meeting Sobhraj, Jacqueline 
has become more reconciled to her 
time in prison. She has also started 
taking care of her looks and putting 
on make-up. Of course, since the 
courtship between the two is now an 
open secret, this has caused a great 
deal of distress to Jude, Thiseven led 
to a very public show-down between 
the two, where Jacqueline showered 
racial insults on him. However, 
Sobhraj got hei to apologise to him, 
explaining to her, "He (Jude) is really 
feeling the insult, deeply, and very 
much feeling his ‘reputation* with 
the other Blacks. You know, these 
Africans they care very much in their 
community about their ‘reputation*. 
That’s the only thing they have got." 

As with all his relationships, 
Sobhraj seemed to be the 
advice-giver and the decision-maker 
in this one as well. He is also taking a 
keen interest in Jacqueline’s case, 
from engaging her lawyer to 
advising him on how to handle her 
case. 

"Sobhraj has the mind of a keen 
defence lawyer,'* says l.U, Khan, 
Jacqueline’s lawyer, Khan is 
confident that Jacqueline will be 
acquitted, 

*'We have a strong case," he says. 
"The check-in baggage has been 
stamped as weighing 30 kg on 
Jacqueline’s ticket But when sh^ 
identified it later> it weighed 50 kg. 
This is not possible." 

At the time of her arrest, 

Jacqueline had, however, signed a 
statement admitting she had agreed 
to carry the hashish for a Mr Dweight 
in return for 20,000 deutschmartc. 
Later, of course, she retracted this 
statement 

But it wiU he a while b^ore she 
can go off toChitia with Qiarles. • 


j’s directions, it was Hall who made all 
the arrangements down to purchasing 
the 850 tablets of Larposc which Sob¬ 
hraj used to drug the jail officials. 

But there was a catch here which the 
master manipulator had r.ol bargained 
for. 

Sobhraj had planned the whole cha¬ 
rade oi the jailbreak only to be caught 
again. This way he would get an exten¬ 
ded sentence at Tihar, which in turn 
would enable him to duck the extradi¬ 
tion order from Thailand. (Sobhraj is 
wanted fur the murder of five bikini- 
clad women found drugged, strangled 


and burnt in the Gulf of Siam. But this 
extradition order had a ten-year limit, 
expiring in March 1995.) 

Although it suited Sobhraj’s purpiosc 
to be caught. Hall didn’t think he would 
get an extended sentence. "David felt he 
had been betrayed," said a jail superin¬ 
tendent at Tihar. 

And when one is talking of Charles- 
haters, then it is Delhi Police’s Amod 
Kanth who tops the list. Then chief of 
crime branch, Kanth had interrogated 
Sobhraj in 1986. "I have never met a 
more cunning, vicious and a more dange¬ 
rous man in my life," says Kanth. In fact, 
Sobhraj must have had a few sleepless 
nights when Kanth’s name was sug¬ 
gested as the next IG Tihar to replace 
Bedi. From his letters, however, it 
seems that Sobhraj has no complaints 
about the new IG, R.S. Gupta. 

B ut will Sobhraj wriggle his way out 
of this one? Ironically, in his letters 


he displays little tolerance towards those 
who betray him. Showing little of the 
quality himself, he demands loyally 
from others. He even writes ol sending 
‘teams’ over to punish those who have 
cheated him. 

Apparently, Sobhraj had given Rs 10 
lakh for safe kcepingw'ilh a Mr Bakshi m 
1993. But Bakshi refused to part with 
the money. Sobhraj wrote to Jacqueline 
that he then sent a ‘team’ ovci to fix him. 
Fven though Bakshi subsequently retur¬ 
ned part of the money, Sobhraj has not 
forgiven him. "As I told him, my anger 
with him is not so much on the money, 


as It is on the breach of trust. I trusted the 
fellow and he betrayed my trust and for 
that he needs to be punished," he wrote 
in one of his letters. 

It is not quite clear what he means by 
these ‘teams’. His biographers spoke of 
his links with a Hong Kong-based drug 
cartel. Maybe, he has kept these links 
alive. That would also explain his myste¬ 
rious source of income while behind 
bars. 

But it would be interesting to see how 
Sobhraj handles the backlash of these let¬ 
ters — whether he will use his charm, 
money or powers of intimidation. If 
only Jacqueline had listened to his 
instructions and destroyed these very pri¬ 
vate letters. But it was her love for him 
tliat made her cling on to these scraps of 
paper. 

And Sobhraj is now in the strange 
position of being betrayed by his own 
hand. • 



David Hall Mts out at a photographer on his way to court: victim of 
Sobhraj’s guile 
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LOSS OF 
FACE 

The Congress suffers a set-hack as the Election 
Commission decides against polls in Jammu 
and Kashmir 


A bdul Ghani Lone, the Kash¬ 
miri separatist politician, 
:u)w says that when I'.N. 
Seshan, G.V.G. Krishna- 
murthy and M.S. Gil! land¬ 
ed in Srinagar on 8 November, he was 
convinced that they had come to bail out 
Narasimha Rao. "It was all a drama," he 
said. No one else is as sure. 

Seshan went to considerable length to 
deny this at a press conference called to 
announce there would be no elections in 
Kashmir. He said this was the "unani¬ 
mous" decision of the three election 
commissioners. 

Then there was the evidence of the 
wrangling match between S.B. Ghavan 
and Seshan. Chavan, who had put in the 
most work among all of Narasimha 
Rao’s minrsters to have elections in 
Kashmir, had said, "It is a matter of 
regret that the CiMiimission took such a 
view. Perhaps the Commission was 
looking for ‘ideal conditions’ for con¬ 


ducting a poll in the slate." Seshan’s wry 
rejoinder was, "The home minister is a 
high authority of supreme national 
patriotism. I have nothing more to say " 

If there was any lingering suspicion 
that the Election Commission would 
bail out Narasimha Rao, it was because 
it delayed announcing its decision until 
the Prime Minister arrived from his fore¬ 
ign tour. vSeshan explained that Krishna- 
murthy had caught a chill in Srinagar. 
But it was any day more serious than that. 

The story now is that Farooq Abdul¬ 
lah had rejected the PM’s offer made on 
radio and TV from Ouagadougou in Bur¬ 
kina Faso in Africa on 4 November. The 
Ouagadougou concessions were that 
Kashmir’s Governor would be called 
Sadr-c-Riyasal and chief minister Wazir- 
e-A/am or Prime Minister, and that the 
1975 Sheikh Abdullah-Indira Gandhi 
Accord would form the basis of J&K's 
future relations with India. 

It was only after Rao arrived and met 



There was 
suspicion that the 
Election 
Commission 
would bail out 
Narasimha Rao. 
But T.N. Seshan 
vehemently denied 
this at a press 
conference where 
he announced the 
Commission’s 
decision 



Ghulam Rasool Kar, the Congress chief 
of Jammu and Kashmir, at the airport 
that he was convinced to a degree of how 
final Farooq’s rejection of the package 
was. "Before that he left hoping that 
Farooq wouldn't let him down," said a 
lop source in the home ministry. 

On his part, Chavan left the pressure 
on the EC. As late as 2.30 pm on Friday, 
10 November, the government sent an 
updated report on the situation in Kash¬ 
mir to Seshan. But hours later, vSeshan, 
Gill and Krishnamurthy said there 
would be no elections. Just as it is hard 
to believe Ghani Lone that evci^thing 
from the beginning to the end was a 
drama, so is it hard to accept that the deci¬ 
sion to call off the polls was entirely the 
Election Commission’s. 


I t IS clearer though that FarocKj Abdul¬ 
lah was firm about not contesting the 
polls for a longer time than most people 
credit him with. Politicians and offici¬ 
als, who have dealt with him in this 
phase, reckon that he is a harder man to 
please, plays his cards closer to his chest 
and has acquired a lemarkablc grasp of 
what served his interests best. 

For instance, one of Rao’s Cabinet 
ministers opposed to elections in Kash- 
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Naraslmha Rao’a 

package, offering 
minor concessions, 
failed to impress, 
Kashmiri leaders and 
revive the political 
process in Kashmir 



S.B. Chavan 

regretted that the 
Election 
Commission said no 
to elections though 
he had sent an 
updated version of 
the situation 




Farooq Abdullah 

has been a gainer. 
He seems to have 
acquired a 
remarkable grasp of 
what served his 
interests best 


mir told I arooq over dinner to hold out 
now, as he could then expect more con¬ 
cessions after the general elections. That 
IS about what he has done. 

"But the danger is that if a weak 
government is formed at the Centre, it 
will have far less resolve than the pre¬ 
sent one to produce sonic solution in 
Kashmir,” said an official, ' And clearly 
no Prime Minister can concede more 
than what Narasimha Rao did with 
months left for the general elections. 
And he was taking a great risk.” 

Some would say it was calculated. 
The Ouagadougou concessions had so 
enraged the national executive members 
of the Bharatiya Janata Party meeting m 
Bombay, that I...K. Advani threatened 
an anli-Congress agitation on Kashmir. 
Now, with the concessions being found 
unacceptable by the National Conferen¬ 
ce, the threat of a BJP agitation is off. 

Equally. Narasimha Rao has gotten 
away. He could now claim with a degree 
of truth that he tried his best in Kashmir. 
It might be a good line \o sell to Muslim 
voters, who had moved away in the past 
Assembly elections from the Congress. 

T he picture is as ha/y in Kashmir. The 
official view is that the postpone¬ 
ment has damaged the government ’ s cre¬ 
dibility within the Valley and internatio¬ 


nally. "Twice wc have called off the elec¬ 
tions," said an official in Srinagar "The 
first time, Chrar-e-Sharief was ra/ed to 
the ground. So, we couldn’t have elec¬ 
tions. And now this. Plus, we had inter¬ 
national commitments. What are we 
going to tell Western governments 
which supported us?” 

Ghani Tone’s point is also this But 
hismtent isdifferenl. "Indiatriedtodeia- 
me our movement abroad,” he said 
"Some people in the United States, mem¬ 
bers of the European Community and 
John Major’s government backed India. 
How wrong they were to do this We 
have said from the first that election is 
no solution. We’ve been proved right 
once again.” 

That may be. And any election would 
have been largely irrelevant because in 
the six districts of Kashmir, voting 
would have been between /en^ to two 
per cent and seven to ten per cent in 
exceptional cases where Sikh or Shia 
populations predominated. Also, there 
would have been large-scale violence. 

But another thing has emerged that 
politicians like Abdul Ghani Lone 
would never accept. It is that by rejec¬ 
ting the Ouagadougou package, Farcxxi 
Abdullah has shown that he can resist 
the lure of power, even if temporarily. 
He has stuck to his condition that Kash- 


mii be restored to its p:c-l‘J53 status 
when India controlled only its defence 
interests, foreign affairs, communica¬ 
tion networks and some aspects of 
finance 

1his IS a big concession to make for 
any Indian Prime Minister, however 
strong his government may be. But by 
taking a position that he will accept 
nothing less. Farooq Abdullah has resto¬ 
red to Kashmiris some of their lost pride. 

It IS still not big enough lor the sacrifices 
of SIX years of the movement. Nor would 
n make Farooq anywhere as popular as 
when he took over from his father. "But 
on a scale from zero to ten, he would be 
touching three or four now," said an offi¬ 
cial. "That is a rise from zero." 

None of this means that Kashmiris 
have given up their demand for indepen¬ 
dence or integration with Pakistan or at 
least that tripartite talks be held among 
Indians, Pakistanis and Kashmiris. Nor 
will there be respite from militancy. 

Yet, the EC’s decision to call off polls 
has built up Abdullah’s image more than 
anyone else’s. Perhaps it may also come 
to nothing in one more year of Gover¬ 
nor’s Rule. But just now, Farooq Abdul¬ 
lah seems willing to take that risk. It 
would look now like the mother of all 
gambles. • 

N. V. Subnummlan/New OalhI 
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POLITICS 


ALL IS NOT 

WELL 


The BJP \s plenary session in Bombay fails to 
resolve crucial issues confronting the party 

W 'hilc lalkmg of ihc swadeshi movement, total ban on cov 
BJF's plenary session, slaughter and deportation of illega 
party spokesman K.L. immigrants 

Sharrna said, "The aim The party position on Rnron suddenb 
of this session is to seemed unclear. Once a symbol of th< 


W hile lalkmg of the 
BJF's plenary session, 
party spokesman K.L. 
Sharrna said, "The aim 
of this session is to 
pass comprehensive resolutions on the 
political and economic conditions. Our 
main guiding light while considering 
these issues will be the Lok Sabha elec¬ 
tions And the underlying principle to all 
our decisions will be democracy with 
discipline and politics with principle. 
We will undo the derailed and perverse 
thinking of the Congress " 

As it happens, these issues did not 
occupy much of the three days (10-12 
November) of the Bharatiya Janata Par¬ 
ty’s plenary session in Bombay. 

Essentially, one came away with two 
impressions of the BJF’s much-touted 
Maha Adhiveshan (national conven¬ 
tion). One, contrary to the party's projec¬ 
ted image, the BJP preferred to maintain 
an osirich-like attitude to some pressing 
issues. 

And two, the plenary session was 
designed to be a public show of unity 
within the party and between the BJP 
and the Shiv Sena, especially when ten¬ 
sions were clearly visible between the 
coalition partners in running the govern¬ 
ment of Maharashtra. — 

Crucial issues such as 
the fate of the Enron 
power project and 
growing dissidcnce at all 
levels of the BJP were not 
dealt with. Instead, the 
party played to the galle¬ 
ry by dwelling on popu¬ 
list issues like the com¬ 
mon civil code, security 
of Kashmir, abolition of 
Article 370, eradication 
of corruption and crimi- 
nalisation of politics, the 


swadeshi movement, total ban on cow 
slaughter and deportation of illegal 
immigrants 

The party position on Enron suddenly 
seemed unclear. Once a symbol of the 
entire swadeshi movement, Enron was 
reduced to a state-level problem. Party 
spokesman Sharrna came close to disas¬ 
sociating the party from the Enron dilem¬ 
ma when he said, "Our objection to the 
problem has been vindicated. We have 
left it to the Maharashtra government to 
decide, and whatever decision is taken 
will be a collective one." A few minutes 
later, he added, "We are not for foreign 
investment except in some areas — 
power projects is one of them." 

On the whole, the session also failed 
to present a grand display of party unity. 
Top party leaders feebly tried to turn 
recent disadvantages into advantages. 
"We are not afraid to admit to failings. 
Our strength doesn’t just lie in solving 
our problems but also in admitting 
them," asserted Advani. And Vajpayee 
in a similar vein said, "People have 
repo.sed great faith in us. They look to us 
for a mahaan Bharat. We have a good 
reputation and therefore, the happenings 
in Gujarat stood out all the more as a 
black mark." 


iMj N \K^ iiKaiLKni rs 




3 The BJP’s position on 
Enron was unclear. 
Once a symbol of the 
swadeshi movement, 
it was reduced to a 
state-level problem 



D issidence betrayed a new and 
unhealthy facet of the BJP. Despite 
the party’s efforts to show that all was 
well, deep schisms persisted. For some 
reason, the BJP preferred not to acknow¬ 
ledge this. 

In Pune, at the national executive 
meet, the dissident question was not rai¬ 
sed. And, in Bombay, Vajpayee brushed 
It oil far too casually saying, Perhaps 
the ministers and MLAs didn’t have the 
ideal relationship. Maybe, the ministers 
didn’t have time to meet the workers and 
when that happens, workers become 
unhappy." 

Suresh Mehta, the chief minister of 
Gujarat, was equally evasive about the 



L.K. Advani 
announced before a 
huge gathering that 
Atal Beharl Vajpayee 

would become the PM 
if the BJP came to 
power at the Centre 
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BJPISMtorsaltiM 
plwiary niMt: a show 
of unity? 


On the whole, the 
session did not 
achieve much. The 
Bharatiya Janata 
Party seemed to be 
shifting stance as it 
tried to chart its 
course in politics 
with an eye to the 
Lok Sabha 
elections 


situation in Ihe stale. "Out problems 
arose because, earlier, there was a sys¬ 
tem ofindividuals working without thin¬ 
king of the party. This is something that 
will be rectified, but we must remember 
that the best remedy for everything is 
time," he said. 

Mehta's contldence. however, appea¬ 
red to be baseless. Pamphlets lampoo¬ 
ning the former chief minister and 
Advani-loyalisl, Keshubhai Patel, and 
Advani himself were circulated by sup¬ 
porters of dissident leader Shankersinh 
Vaghela. 

Vaghela, for his part, was literally 
‘escorted’ right through the plenary. 
Even while meeting reporters, he was 


accompanied by Pramod Mahajan and 
Mehta. And, under the circumstances. 
Vaghela said he was "very satisfied with 
the way things are going in Gujarat". 

When asked whether the BJP was' 
facing the threat of splits, Sharma said, 
"The UP, Rajasthan, Gujarat and Maha¬ 
rashtra problems arc only problems of 
growth. There is a lot of strength within 
the party — our internal forums are oui 
inner strength. Who would have thought 
that Gujarat would have recovered? Con¬ 
sidering the problems that Gujarat has 
faced, dissidence in Maharashtra is 
nothing. It is .so small that the Maha¬ 
rashtra dissenters have not even got in 
touch with the Centre." 


Maharashtia dissident Madhii Deo- 
lekar's only comment on the matter w as: 
"We have been havinc intensive talks " 
As for the outcome, Dcolekar’s stock 
rcpl> w^as, "Let us wait and see " 

T he most notable attempt at portraying 
party unity was made on the second 
day, when Advani announcctl bctoic a 
crowd of over a lakh at .i public rall> at 
Shivaji Park that Atal Behan Vaipaycc 
would he the next Prime Mimsicr. 
Designed to quell lactious tendencies, 
the announcement inadvericnlly high 
lighted the Advani-Vajpayce iivalry. 

Once the cheers died down, Vaj¬ 
payee’s reaction was a mixture of prag- 
maiism and tonguc-in-chcck. "New 
Delhi IS far and first the party must be vic- 
lonoiis After that, the parliamentary pai - 
ly will elect its leader. They may elect 
me or they may elect Advaniji. If they 
choose him, then wdll he refuse them and 
go against their w ishes?" 

Vajpayee went a step further to 
express his disagreement in his conclu¬ 
ding speech the next afternoon "There 
is no need to declare the next Prime Mini¬ 
ster at this stage. In any case, I believe 
that It is the prerogative of the MPs to 
elect ihcir IcadcL" 

Hopes that the Maha Adhiveshan 
would scotch rumours of tension bet¬ 
ween the Shiv Sena and the BJP in the 
Maharashtra government were belied 
when Sena chief Bal Thackefay refu.sed 
to attend the function. The BJP had com¬ 
mitted the cardinal sin of not making 
him the chief guest and thus’ incurred his 
displeasure. 

Stale chref minister Manohar Joshi, 
however, tried to make amends. Spea¬ 
king on the first day, Joshi delivered an 
inspiring speech concerning the partner¬ 
ship, saying that the Shiv Sena would act 
as Lakshman for the BJP’s Ram. 




The most significant 
aspect was that 
Hindiitva did not 

figure in a big way. 
Instead, swadeshi 
was touted as 
all-inclusive 



Shankersinh 
Vaghela’s supporters 
distributed pamphlets 
lampooning Advani 
and Keshubhai Patel, 
the former CM of 
Gujarat 


Significantly, Hindul- 
va did not figure in a hig 
way at the session and 
Advani’s explanation 
was that there w as "no dil - 
ference between Hmdut- 
va and Bharatiya", and 
swadeshi was touted as 
being all-incIusivc. 

Surely, the BJP is 
.shifting stance as it tries 
to chart its course in 
politics. • 

Lyla Bavadam/Bombay 
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A run Shourie, author and jtmrnalist, andW^ 
Mani Shankar Aiyar, parlianientanan <tftdy^ 
columnist, have disaf»reed with each othei in 
their writinf^s, hut have never actually discussed jf ‘ 
each other' wttrld view in a facc-to-lai e^i 
conversation, ^ 

Following the publication ofShoune's hook, # 
"^'hc World of Fat was, Mani Shankar Aiyar inter- | 
views the author (Jor the first time in the last five jg 
years) touching upon some oj the (ontroversial ■■ 
comments that Shourie has made in the hook, ^ 
Excerpts: I 



it and be of service to others. 

Q: So what attracts you to that religion is that 
it enables you to cope with the human condi¬ 
tion. It eschews any attempt at an all- 
pervasive explanation unlike Islam which 
attempts an all pervasive explanation... 

A: There is no comparison between the two. 
There is an entire tradition, the Eastern tradition 
other than Confucius, where the inner 
dialectics... 


Mani Shankar Aiyar; 
What are your personal 
religious beliefs? Are you 
like me, an atheist and 
agnostic, or do you, like 
Shahabuddin, profess a 
religious faith? 

Arun Shourie: Conditioned 
by the suffering that I have 
seen, I cannot reconcile 
myself to the idea of an all- 
powerful, ah knowing and 
compassionate (lod. But I 
am an ardent idolator. As for 
religious practices, 1 medita¬ 
te every day for about one 
hour, guided almost entirely 
by Buddhist scriptures. 

Q: Would you describe 
your personal religious 
faith as Buddhist? 

A: By practice Buddhist, by 
culture, Hindu. 


Q: Your ideological 

beliefs, would you say, are 
Hindu in origin but the 
rites that you follow are 
Buddhist? 

A; The rites that I follow are 
Hindu, in the sense that I 
would go to the temple, cele¬ 
brate raksha bandhan or 
Diwali...! would also go to 
dargahs, because of idolato- 
ly. But in the sense of a reli¬ 
gious ideology, or a tK^dy of ideas, I would be 
closest to the ideas of the Buddha—his explana 
lion for suffering and the way to mitigate it. I've 
derived great sustenance from it 

Q: Is that because the Buddha did not con 
cem himself with the question of whether 
there Is a God or not? 

A: Yes. It is just the fact of suffering— that it is 
there, that no great personal purpose is served by 
it for which this is inflicted. While we cannot 
erase the objective source of suffering, wc can 
work on our own reactions to it to be able to bear 


"Adhering to 
Islam in purity 
would make it 
impossible to 
live in a 
multi-religious 
society" 


'Q: You said Eastern tradi¬ 
tion. You do not regard the 
Middle-East as part of the 
east? 

A; No. I'd like to distinguish 
this Eastern tradition from 
tlie Semitic tradition like 
Judaism, early Christianity 
especially Christianity of the 
Church, and \ dam and 
Marxism-Leninism. That is 
one tradition, the premises of 
which arc completely 
destructive. 

Q: And those premises you 
don’t accept. You even 
find them offensive. 

A: No, not personally offen¬ 
sive. But destructive in the 
extreme. 


Arun Shuuricspvuks to Muni 
Shunkur Aiyur uhont his nen 
hook on ^ Inslims inul the tcuehin^ 
ot'Qnrun 



Q: So you find the Middle- 
Eastern traditions, particu¬ 
larly those influenced by 
Islam, destructive in a very 
significant sense. They are 
not constructive but 
destructive. 

A: Yes. And I mention that 
because I think there are four 
premises underlying all 
these (Semitic) traditions; 
that truih is one. It has been 
revealed to one person. He 
has given it in one book. 
That book is very difficult to 
understand. You need an 
intermediary for it. It is the task of that intermedi¬ 
ary to offer his services. If you still do not accept 
it, he must convince you. If you are still not con¬ 
vinced, then you are coming in the way of Jeho¬ 
vah, of Allah, of history. Therefore, the interme¬ 
diary must be allowed to put you out of harm’s 
way. 

Then, there is the Eastern tradition. The truth 
has not been revealed by one particular person. 
Many persons have thought about it. They have 
left marks, milestones, carvings on the walls, 
maps. So that if you choose to tread the path they 
will be of some help to you. 






Which of them is yours, you will dctcniiinc hy 
introspection, by a search for, as the (Jita would 
say, Sva dhanmi. 

A test of the right path would not he whether I 
am conforming to the party line oi that it con¬ 
forms to some book, hut my inner peieeplion 

Q: You were born a Hindu but are deeply 
attracted to the Buddhist faith. You are a Bud¬ 
dhist by ideology but follow Hindu rites. Sup¬ 
posing you had been born a Muslim, would 
you have converted yourself either to Buddh¬ 
ism or to Hinduism? 

A: 1 would have had a great 
problem, because I would 
have had to turn to the basic 
structures and texts — as 1 
did in my own circumstan¬ 
ces — and the basic structu¬ 
res would have dealt exclu¬ 
sively with externals and 
they would not have gone 
into the cure. 

Q: So, you would have con¬ 
verted from Islam to some 
other religion? 

A: I do not know. I do not 
know. 


Q: Why should there be 
any doubt? As a Hindu, 
you were ready to be attrac¬ 
ted to a non-Hindu faith. 
As a Muslim, would you 
not have wanted to be 
attracted to a non-Muslim 
faith? 

A: I would have been attrac¬ 
ted, but the conditions are 
such that it would have made 
for great trauma and 
difficulty... 


being a good Indian. 

A: I think so. 

Q: So, there is a fundamental antithesis bet¬ 
ween being a gen'd Muslim and being a good 
Indian? 

A: What do you mean by a "good Indian’? For 
instance, Maulana Azad was a g(X)d Muslim... 

Q: Before we get into that... 

A: 1 don’! wani lo let your observation pass. 
Being a good Muslim, Maulana Azad would 
















Q: So, does that mean being a Muslim makes 
it more difficult to be an Indian than being a 
Hindu makes it to be an Indian? 

A: No, not at all. Adhering to Islam in purity 
would make it impossible to live in a multi¬ 
cultural, multi-religious society and still abide 
by the tenets (of Islam). But for a Hindu... 

Q: So you’re saying you have to be a bad 
Muslim in order to be able to live like a good 
Indian? 

A: Er...I think that’s putting it in strong words, 
but certainly he would have to depart from the 
edicts of Islam as enshrined in the Quran and the 
Hadith. 

Q: The obverse of that is if you’re faithful to 
the edicts of Islam as enshrined in the Quran 
and the Shariat, you would have difficulty in 


say, is only devotion to God and righteous 
living. That’s his thesis. No difficulty in that, 
okay? 

The difficulty came in defining what devotion 
to God was and righteous living. The difficulty 
also came in defining a ‘good Muslim’. If ‘good 
Muslim’ means brotherhood of man and so on, 
then there is no difficulty. But it' it means, as 
1,0(K) verses in Quran say, ‘Spread Islam, have 
nothing to do with these kafirs, kill them, they 
are untrustworthy, they are unclean’, then? The 
Hadith is full of this. There are rewards for kill¬ 
ing the kafir. 

If this is a good Muslim then a multi-religious 
society in India would become impossible. 

Q: Therefore, if one is a good Muslim in the 
very broad sense of the word, as deflned by 
Maulana Azad, then it is reconcilable with 


"I cannot 
reconcile to the 
idea of an 
all-powerful, 
all-knowing 
and 

compassionate 
God. But I am 
an ardent 
idolater" 
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being a ^good lndlan\ But if you are even ten¬ 
ding towards faith in the totality of Islam, 
then it^s not possible to be a good Indian. 

A: Or a gocxi Britisher, or a good citizen of any 
place where Islam is not in full control. 

Q: But supposing you are a faithful Muslim in 
a Muslim country. Then it is not possible to be 
a good man. Is that what you're saying? 

A: Yes, but then again, it depends what you 
mean by being a good man If you mean a good 
man addressed by the Quran, then there is no dif¬ 
ficulty. But if you mean a good man to be one 
whi> is compassionate to everybody, you will 
have great difficulty. 

Q: Anyone, in that case, who is a good man in 
the eyes of the ulema is necessarily not a good 
man in your eyes. 

A: I think so. fll give you an instance. The Pro¬ 
phet’s mother died when he was six. The revela¬ 
tions started much later. And in the Hadith, he 
goes to piay but starts weeping. Everybody says, 
‘Why are you crying?’ He says, ‘Because Allah 
has forbidden me from praying for her soul.' 
Why? Because technically, she died a 
non-believci. 

Now for me, for there to be such an Allah who 
would not allow a son to grieve for his mother is 
not the image of a good man. 

Q; So, if a Muslim is a believer in Islam in a 
total .sense, it renders him Impossible to be 
either a gotid Indian or a good man. 

A: I think you're putting it too narrowly. I do not 
want to go on subscribing to this view of his not 
being a good Indian. Then you will say: ‘Oh, dh, 
see this is the RvSS view of the Muslims,’ etc. 
That IS not my point. My point is much more fun¬ 
damental. I would like the ulema to answer this 
question. And it is not specific to (Muslims in) 
India. Why not ask the question of other 
countries'^ Can you be a good Frenchman if you 
are a purist in Islam? 

Q: Which means you cannot be a good French¬ 
man, you cannot be a Saudi... 

A: No, Saudi you can be, because Islam is com¬ 
pletely in control there. In fact, you can e.special- 
ly be a good Saudi because the Hadith is always 
wanting the primacy of the Arabs. You can’t be a 
good Iranian. 

Q: So, you can be a good Arab without being a 
good man? 

A: A good man in the Buddha’s sense of compas- 
.sion and so on? Yes. 

Q: Yes or no? 1 donT understand your 
answer. My question is: are you saying that a 
good Muslim can be a good Arab, but by defi¬ 
nition cannot be a good Iranian, and therefo¬ 
re, cannot be a good man? 


A: It is a much wider concept. .That is true. He 
cannot be. .a good per^on as I would understand 
it, in the sense of universal responsibility and 
universal compassion. 

Q: But you Ve saying that universal responsi¬ 
bility and universal compassion are not part 
of Islam. 

A: Unless the universe has been converted to, 
and has subscribed to, and shown its subservien¬ 
ce !o Islam. 


Q: So, until the whole universe becomes Isla¬ 
mic. a good Muslim cannot be a good man in 
your opinion. 

A: Right. He cannot rest content 



Q: Then is it possible, in your view, to be a 
Muslim without believing in the ideology of 
Islam? 

A: (Lrtng silence) Um.... For instance, 1 would 
think that,the Sufis would regard themselves as 
Muslims, devout Muslims... 

Q: 1 donT think the Sufis regarded them¬ 
selves as great believers of Islamic ideas — 
they had their view of the Islamic idea. 

A: That is a very good distinction They regard¬ 
ed themselves as belie>'ers in true Islam. And the 
ulema always set upon them 

Q: So, you are calibrating the goodness of a 
Muslim to the extent to which he distances 
himself from Islam? 

A: From... from the tradition, er...from the teach¬ 
ing of Islam in its pure form in the Qtiran and the 
Hadith... 

Q: The more impure his Islam, the purer he is 


"In the sense of 
a religious 
ideology, or a 
body of ideas, I 
would be 
closest to the 
ideas of the 
Buddha. I have 
derived great 
sustenance 
from it" 
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in your eyes as a man and a Muslim. 

Q: All right, let's get on to the next question. 
Is it possible for a Muslim to he one while deny¬ 
ing the Shariat? 

A: Most certainly. 

Q: To sum up then, a good Muslim is one who 
most certainly rejects the Shariat, most 
certainly rejects the ulema, and distances him¬ 
self as far as possible from the purity of the 
Islamic ideology. 

A: Yes, that part of the Islamic ideology which 
decides the altitude one must adopt towards the 
non-believers. 


cially the definition by the leaders of a gioiip, 
becomes the cutting edge of society. 

Q: So, you regard the ulema as the cutting 
edge of the Indian Muslims. 

A: That is one of the great disabilities of the 
Muslims. 

Q: Between the dar-ul-uloom and other 
schools of ulema, together they have issued 
several lakh fat was. Some have been collected 
and codified. The hulk of them are papers floa¬ 
ting in the air. How do you think this differs 
from crores of Hindus going to the sages, even 
godmen, and asking them questions about 
themselves, about their lives? Why does it dis¬ 



Q: You have called your book. The World Of 
Fatwas. Is it a world — the world of fatwas — 
coterminous to Islam? 

A: {Pause) No. 

Q: So, in your book, we Ve not concerned with 
the world of Islam, we’re concerned with the 
world of the ulema. 

A: Naipaul’s book was called Among The 
Believers. It is the central nerve going through 
— the core. 

Q: So, the diversity of the Muslims bears a 
certain resemblance to the diversity of the 
Hindus. 

A: Yes 

Q: In which case, our attempting to categori¬ 
se Indians by religion as Indian Muslims, Indi¬ 
an Hindus and so forth for purposes of sociolo¬ 
gical understanding is not very legitimate. 

A: Yes and no. Because the self-definition, espe¬ 


turb you so fundamentally that believing 
Muslims in their lakhs go to religious leaders 
when it doesn’t seem to disturb you in the 
same way that there are crores of Hindus who 
seek out their spiritual superiors for advice in 
exactly the same way? 

A: There are several situations. A Hindu could 
be as good a Hindu as anyone else even if he fol¬ 
lowed no spiritual advice. Gandhiji is a classical 
case. In Islam that is not possible, because there 
is a reference point to which you can go back, to 
which the authority would go back. 

Dr A.R. Bedar, the director of the Khuda 
Baksh library in Patna, when he was declared a 
kafir by a campaign carried out by your own col¬ 
leagues’ paper in the Congress, had to run from 
pillar to post to get another fatwa which said: 
‘No, we’ve listened to what he’s said and it 
doesn’t amount to kujr.' 

Second, the advice that the sages would give 
to the Hindus would be like the advice given to 
Arjun by Krishna, internally directed, rather 


’’Ifyoumeana 
good man as 
addressed by 
the Quran, 
there is no 
difficulty. But if 
you mean a 
good man who 
is 

compassionate 
to everybody, 
you will have 
great difficulty" 
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than externally directed This is a major 
difference. 

Q; But in your book, there are several instan¬ 
ces when leading theologians have differed 
among themselves in interpreting fatwas. 
They are not always internally consistent. So, 
the Muslims have a choice of going to another 


dy who is regarded as a good Muslim in the 
eyes of the ulema cannot be a good Indian or a 
good person in the modern world. Does that 
not make you an anti-lslamic fanatic? 

A: I knew that from the beginning you were just 
trying to lead up these three, four five words. 
Maulana Azad, Humayun Kabir, Dr Zakir Hus¬ 
sain and others...They were good Muslims, good 



spiritual guru they might prefer if they feel a 
matter has not been settled. 

A: You’ve misunderstood the pcMnt of law. 

First, 1 can't convert from being a Shiite to a 
Sunniitc. I cannot be a Barelvi today and a Deo- 
bandi tomonow. 

Second, the Shariat itself is the product of 
such persons who often disagree with one ano¬ 
ther. A bogey has been created about it. How can 
you say it can never be touched when it is a pro¬ 
duct of people who fight about its interpretation? 

Third, and most important, is the attitude to 
the Islamic state and the attitude to non¬ 
believers. On these, they (the ulema) are certain¬ 
ly of one mind. 

Q: So, your position is, since all maulaims 
return to the Quran, the Hadith and the 
Sunna as sources of knowledge, tradition and 
direction, that in itself makes them people 
who cannot acljust to the modern world or 
Into a non-lslamic society. 

A: That is a very good summing up. 

Q; In which case what you’re saying is, anybo- 


"A Hindu could 
be as good a 
Hindu as 
anyone else 
even if he 
followed no 
spiritual advice. 
In Islam that is 
not possible" 


men and great patriots. But when you view them 
from the eyes of the ulema they become deviants. 

Q: But they were part of the ulema. 

A: No no...Dr Zakir Hussain faced the wrath of 
the ulema for a long time. Many of them were set 
upon by the ulema. But some of them were such 
great scholars. 

Q: The distinction between the ulema who 
were progressive, and those who were back¬ 
ward in their views doesn’t come through 
because in your introduction (to the hook) 
when you say ^the ulema’, you refer to 
‘closed, medieval, antedHuvian’. But from 
what you’re saying, there are some members 
of the ulema who are ‘closed, medieval and 
antidiluvian’ but others who are not. 

But would this not be true of the priestly 
order of any religion? You are saying that the 
Muslim is in thrall of the ulema, and therefo^ 
re, the best kind of Muslim is one who Is not 
Islamic. 

A: That is a caricature of what I have said. • 
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Economical, yet uncompromising in comfort 
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juices Efficient and caring service 

All this with our on-time performance which 
everyone keeps talking about, and our 
frequent flyer programme — Miles & Smiles, 
make flying on ModiLuft a world class 
experience Which is why we've been 
adjudged India's best domestic airline 
Thrice 
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INTOLERANC 

and the 

FATWA 


Arm Shourie examines the Islamic tradition 
ofthefatwa 


mm.- 


After setting out in great detail the 
astonishing things which the ulema say 
about Kafirs in their fatwas, A run Shou¬ 
rie examines whether their attitude can 
be made more tolerant, more humane by 
modernising the syllabi of madrasas and 
other centres of Islamic learning. The 
proposal runs into two difficulties, he 
explains: one practical, and the other 
fundamental. 

We present below the first extract 
from Arun Shourie's pioneering new 
study, The World Of Fatwas, Or The 
Shanah In Action. 

A fundamental difficulty 

In 1989, the geo-political world tur¬ 
ned upside down — the communist sta¬ 
tes collapsed one after the other. For 70 
years. the>' had been held 


In India, the falsehoods about those 
states had been propagated with the 
utmost vehemence. Communists and 
their fellow-travellers were everywhere 
in universities, and in the press. Anyone 
who raised a doubt about the conditions 
in those countries was traduced as a capi¬ 
talist stooge, as an agent of the CIA. He 
was blacklisted — from the press, from 
academia. 

One would assume that the collapse 
of the communist states, that the facts 
which became common knowledge 
about what life had been under that sys¬ 
tem would have occasioned a complete 
re-examination of what these journals 
and university departments had been 
pouring out. The newspapers and jour 
nals adopted the simplest solution: they 
just looked the other way. They just 
erased from memory the 


up as exemplars: of effi¬ 
ciency, of equity, of justi¬ 
ce. Unemployment had 
been abolished in them, it 
was said. There was no 
divorce, no alcoholism 
— these were diseases of 


In India, the 
falsehoods about 
the communist 
states had been 


falsehoods they had been 
printing right till 1989; 
not once did they analyse 
what they had been 
purveying. 

As for the facts which 


the ailing, about- 
to-coHapse capitalist 
West, it was said. The 
environment was well 
cared for. A new man had 
been created. There was 
no crime. That is what we 
were fed, day in and day 
out. 

The collapse of the 
communist states lifted 
the lid. 


propagated with 
the utmost 
vehemence. 
Anyone who 
raised doubts 
was traduced as a 
capitalist stooge 


were now obvious — 
which were being printed 
all over the world, which 
any cub-reporter and pho¬ 
tographer could have veri¬ 
fied for himself by visi¬ 
ting the countries — the 
newspapers and journals 
just ignored them. 
Though among the most 
numerous in the world, 
though among the 



freest, Indian papers published next to 
nothing of what became known about 
the former Eastern Europe and Soviet 
Union 

Universities like the Jawaharlal 
Nehru University (JNU) went one bet¬ 
ter: they too ignored the facts that were 
now known to all, but they did not just 
forget what they had been teaching in 
the past. They continued it, as if nothing 
had happened. Six years have passed. 
There has been no change in the sylla¬ 
bus, no change in the readings which the 
students are prescribed. 

T he consequence is obvious: teachers 
at the universities continue to produ¬ 
ce clones of themselves, and the gradua¬ 
tes enter the media, the civil services, the 
universities and continue to regurgitate 
the old "analyses". 

And the causes are obvious too. The 
university professors select who shall be 
the new teachers in their departments. 
They set the examination papers, they 
examine the answer books — their pre¬ 
conceptions turn the students: to do well 
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in the examinations the latter must mug 
up the texts which those professors 
esteem, they must judge events and poli¬ 
cies through spectacles which the exami¬ 
ners approve. The teachers in turn have 
invested countless hours in that particu¬ 
lar standpoint — not just hours, their 
entire careers have been built on that 
standpoint — the book or two they 
might have written, in the dozen-odd 
articles they may have published they 
would have done little more than 
"apply" that standpoint to this "concrete 
situation" or that. Nor is it just the intel¬ 
lectual capital they have invested in 
those texts and that standpoint, there is 
enormous psychological investment too. 
They would have formed friendships, 
and broken them around the "ideologi¬ 
cal issues" which had broken through 
over the years as they sought to fit the 
world and its events to that ideological 
bed. 

So, that small, tight, closed world is 
their only world. Even when events as 


cataclysmic as the collapse of an entire 
system — their system — take place, 
they just go on reciting the old dogma, 
they just go on with the old subjects, the 
old textbooks. 

That is the position in regard lo univer¬ 
sities which have been in existence for 
just a few decades, in regard to an ideolo¬ 
gy which had been in power for just 70 
years. That is the position in universities 
and in papers and journals which func¬ 
tion in an open society, a stKiety in 
which they have to necessarily interact a 
good deal with the rest of society. 

W ith this recent experience in mind. 

consider the world of the "Centres 
of Islamic Learning". An ideology 
which was in power for not 70 but 1000 
years. An ideology which sanctioned 
not just verbal terrorism—as in the case 
of the Indian Left — but physical terro¬ 
rism. An ideology that enforced confor¬ 
mity not just by peer-group pressure — 
and even this can be potent enough: 


recall the conformity in the numerous, 
multifarious and free Indian papers — 
but in addition by pressure deployed by 
the state, and para-statal squads. Institu¬ 
tions in which the ulema selected who 
shall teach alongside them, who shall 
study, institutions in which they alone 
determined what shall be taught, 
through which texts. A network far, far 
more extensive, far, far better-knit than 
the network of leftist academics and jour¬ 
nalists, and a network consisting of insti¬ 
tutions which do not need even lo inter¬ 
act with the rest of Indian society — 
which, for instance, can get the funds 
and "inspiration" they may need in much 
greater measure from Saudi Arabia and 
Iran than from within India, 

Is it any surprise then that when even 
departments at the JNU have not 
changed their syllabi and reading-lists, 
the ulema have successfully fought back 
every attempt to "modernise" their 18th- 
century syllabi? 

That IS one point: those who say that 
the way out is to "modernise the sylla¬ 
bus" of the madrasas, etc., of the Dar 
al-Ulum at Deoband, and the Nadwah at 
Luckqow do not reckon v^ith even the 
threshold obstacle — institutional 
inertia. 

But there is a much graver difficulty 
than this one — a difficulty which can¬ 
not be got over by "modernising the syl¬ 
labus", in fact a difficulty that strictly 
limits the extent to which the syllabus, 
the teaching mcihtxls, etc, can be 
"modernised". 

Hindus, Christians and the 
rest 

Wc bewail the way the ulema charac¬ 
terise Kafirs, the non-believers — 
Christians, Jews, the Hindus in particu¬ 
lar. But the Quran characterises them no 
differently. 

"They are the worst of creatures," it 
proclaims. "They shall be in hell fire, to 
dwell therein forever." it proclaims 
(Quran, 98.6). It ascribes the most evil 
intentions to them. 

They are the cause of "tumult and 
oppression," it declares. They prevent 
access to the path of Allah, it declares. 
They deny Allah, it declares. It ordains 
slaughtering them as the lesser evil, 
because, it declares, "Tumult and oppres¬ 
sion are worse than slaughter". "Nor will 
they cease fighting you," it warns the 
faithful. "Until they turn you back from 
your faith., if they can." (Quran, 2.217) 
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"They but wish that you should reject 
Faith as they do," it declares, "and thus 
be on the same fooling (as them)," 

But take not friends 
From their ranks 
Until they Hec 
In the way of God 
(From what is forbidden). 

But it they turn renegades, 
wSeizc them and slay them 
Wherever you find them; 

And (in any case) take 

No friends oi helpers 

From then ranks...(y/zm/?, 4.S9) 

"The iinbclicvus spend iheir wealth 
to hinder (men) from the path of Allah," 
the Quran warns, adding, And so they 
will continue to si)end." 

"In the end, they will have (only) 
regrets and sighs," the Quran assures the 
believers. At length, they will be 
overcome. 

"Strongest among men in enmity to 
the believers." the Quran warns, you 
will find the Jews and Pagans" {Quran, 


5.85) — a warning that apologists and 
sej^uJarists can scarcely explain away. 
"And netirest among them in love to the 
believers," it says, "will you find those 
w'ho say, ‘We arc Christians': because 
amongst these are men devoted to lear¬ 
ning, and men who have renounced the 
world, and they arc not arrogant." 
{Quran, 5.85) 

Sir Syed used to quote that last a\at 
frequently after the defeats of 1857. It is 
little help. For one thing, the ayat can 
scarcely be of any comfort to Hindus, 
nor to those who want to porliay Islam 
as a religion of peace and tolerance, as 
the faith which respects all other faiths 
— for Hindus are among the "pagans" 
covered by the very first words of the 
a\at. But even for Christians, that avat 
can provide little comfort. For the Quran 
warns: 

O ye who believe! 

Take not the Jews 

And the Christians 

For your friends and protectors: 

They are but friends and protectors 
To each other. And he 
Amongst you that turns to them 
(For friendship) is of them 
Vetily Allah guideth not 


A people unjust. (Quran, 5.54) 

"Never will the Jews or the Christians 
be satisfied" with you, Allah w^arns the 
Muslims, "unless you follow their form 
of religion...Were you to follow their 
desires after the knowledge which has 
reached you, then would you find nei¬ 
ther Protector nor Helper against Allah" 
{Quran, 2.120). They conceal the testi¬ 
mony they have from Allah, it declares 
(Quran, 2.140). 

They have perverted the Message 
Aliah sent them, the Quran declares, 
they have breached the Covenant 
(Quran, ^.14). They have perverted 
what Jesus himself told them, declares 
the Quran, for he told them to worship 
Allah, not him (Quran, 5.119). They arc 
forever bent on deceit, it declares 
(Quran, 5,14). They falsely claim that 
earlier prophets were Jews or Christians 
when in fact all of them were Muslims 
(Quran, at several places, for instance 
2./40). They try to lead you astray 
(Quran, 3.69). They "clothe Truth with 
falsehood, and conceal the Truth" 
(Quran, 3.70, 71). 

Their very beliefs arc blasphemy 
upon Allah, upon the Prophet. They 
"blaspheme" Allah by saying that Christ 
is God (Quran, 3.69, 5.17, 72: 9.30-32). 
They blaspheme Allah by saying that 
Jesus is the wSon of God (Qunm, 5.75; 
9.30: 19.36) — and Allah's Curse is 
upon them for saying so (Quran, 9.31: 
10.68-69: 4.171). They most certainly 
blaspheme Allah by saying He is, not 
one, but a Trinity (Quran, 4.171: 5.76, 
77). 

They arc "contentious people" 
(Quran, 41.58). ('hrist was just an 
apostle, he was "no more than a servant 
(of Allah)" (Quran, 5.78: 41 56). 

T he conclusion thus is inevitable: if 
they accept the Quran and its 
teaching and repudiate their falsified 
faith, well and good, otherwise, fight 
them you must as you must fight the 
other unbelievers, you must fight 
them until they are subdued, and 
acknowledge that they are subdued, 
declares, not some alhn, but Allah 
Himself. 

"Those who believe (in the QuranX 
and those who follow the Jewish (scrip¬ 
tures),and the Christians and the Sabi- 
ans," Allah declares, "and who believe 
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in Allah, and the Last Day and work 
righteousness, shall have their reward 
with their Lord; on them shall be no fear, 
nor shall they grieve" (Quran 2.62; reite¬ 
rated at 5.72). But if they do not own up 
to a belief in the Quran and its teachings, 
that is if they do not repudiate Christia¬ 
nity and become Muslims; 

Fight those who believe not 
In Allah nor the Last Day, 

Nor hold that forbidden 
Which has been forbidden 
By Allah and His Apostle, 

Nor acknowledge the Religion 
Of Truth (even if they are) 

Of the People of the Book, 

Until they pay the jizya 
With willing submission 
And feel themselves subdued. 
(Quran, 9.29) 

That is not the command of Mufti 
Kifayatullah or Maulana Ahmad Riza 
Khan, but of Allah Himself. 

And will they listen at last? On the 
':ontrary, declares Allah; the very fact 
that the Revelation has been sent to you, 
the Prophet and the believers, is going to 
make them even more obstinate in their 
blasphemous beliefs and in their opposi¬ 
tion to you, He declares. 

The Christians are no better thus than 
the other non-believers, and the 
believers have no option but to fight 
them as they must fight the other non¬ 
believers. And tliat is Allah’s reckoning, 
not that of some ali n. 

"If they were to get the better of you," 
warns the Quran, "they would behave to 
you as enemies, and stretch forth their 
hands and their tongues against you for 
evil; and they desire that you reject the 
Truth" (Quran, 60 2). Therefore, Allah 
reiterates, "Take not My enemies and 
yours as friends, offering them (your) 
love even though they have rejected ihe 
Truth that has come to you, and have (on 
the contrary) driven out the Prophet and 
yourselves (from your homes) (simply) 
because you believe in Allah your 
Lord..." Do not take them as friends, 
"holding secret converse of love (and 
friendship) with them; for 1 know full 
well all that you conceal and all that you 
reveal. And any of you that does this has 
strayed from the Straight Path" (Quran, 
60.1). "O, you who believe," Allah 
warns again, "Turn not (for friendship) 


to people on whom is the wrath of Allah. 
Of the Hereafter they are already in des¬ 
pair, just as the unbelievers are in des¬ 
pair about those (buried) in graves’ 
(Quran, 60.13). What is it that believers 
seek in befriending unbelievers rather 
than believers? Aiih asks. "Is it honour 
they seek among them?" — that is, they 
cannot get any spiritual advantage in 
any case from being friends with non¬ 
believers? Is it then some worldly advan¬ 
tage they seek? Allah asks^and answers: 


"Nay — all honour is with Allah" 
(Quran, 4.139). Thus, believers are 
certain to get nothing by being friends 
with non-believers except perdition in 
the Hereafter and dishonour in the world 
here. 

We bewail at the way the ulema pictu¬ 
re Hindus and the rest in the fatwas — 
that they are congenitally and incorrigi¬ 
bly filthy. But is it just a fatwa or a Dwrr- 
ul-Mukhtar which d^lares that they are 
so? 
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The Quran declares,0, you who 
believe! Truly 

The pagans are unclean (Quran, 9.28) 

We look askance at the denunciations 
which were heaped on Muslims who 
sought peace for the soul of Lokmanya 
Til£^ upon his death, on Muslims who 
thanked Allah for sparing the life of Gan- 
dhiji as he battled through his fast for 
Hindu-Muslim unity and who prayed 
that he live long. But it is the Quran 
which declares: 

It is not fitting 

For the Prophet and those 

Who believe, that they should 

Pray for forgiveness 

For pagans, even though 

They be of kin, after it is 

Clear to them that they 

Are companions of the Fire. (Quran, 

9.113) 

It is the Quran which declares of the 
true believers. 

Nor do they ever pray 
For any of them that dies, 

Nor stand at his grave; 

For they rejected Allah 

And His Apostle, and died 

In a state of perverse rebellion. 

(Quran 9.84) 

We look askance at the ulema as they 
heap scorn and worse at the gods and 
goddesses of Hindus. But it is the Quran 
which declares again and again that 
these gods of the pagans and polytheists 
are false, that they are nothing but "fuel 
for Hell". 

W e are incredulous when Maulana 
Mohammed Ali declares, 
"However pure Mr Gandhi’s character 
may be, he must appear to me from the 
point of view of religion inferior to any 
Mussulman, even though he be without 
character." But it is Allah Himself who 
declares to the believers, 

You are the best 
Of Peoples, evolved 
For mankind, 


I Enjoining what is right 
I Forbidding what is wrong. 

And believing in Allah. 

If only the People of the Book 
Had faith, it were best 
For them; among them 
Are some who have faith. 

But most of them 

Are perverted transgressors. (Quran, 

3 . 110 ) 

And poor Gandhiji wasn’t even 
among the People of the Book! We are 
incredulous when Maulana Ahmad Riza 
Khan declares that no good a Kafir may 
do is acceptable to Allah But it is Allah 
Himself who says of those "as join gods 
with G(xl" — that is polytheists — and 
Hindus are surely polytheists— 

The works 

Of such bear no fruit; 

In Fire shall they dwell. (Quran, 
9.17) 

And again: 

They! — 

Their works are fruitless 

And they will lose 

(All spiritual good). (Quran, 9.69) 

Do we not have it on the authority of 
Aisha herself that when she asked the 
Prophet whether any of the good deeds 
that a relative of hers had done — fee¬ 
ding the poor etc. — would be of any 
avail to him. the Prophet said, "It would 
be of no avail to him as he did not evei 
say: ‘O my Lord, pardon my sins on the 
Day of Resurrection’"? 

Is it not the Prophet who affirms that 
only the believers shall enter Paradise? 

Do the ulema then concoct anything 
on their own when they proclaim that no 
good a Kafir does, that no good a Gandhi 
or a Ramakrishna Paramahans or a 
Raman Maharishi does, is acceptable to 
God? 

Are the ulema to be faulted for 
double standards when it is Allah Him¬ 
self who says: Lo! those who love that 
slander should be spread concerning 
those who believe, theirs will be a pain¬ 
ful punishment in the world and the 
Hereafter (Quran 24.19). 

It is not some sundry alim but the Pro¬ 
phet who has declared, "Allah will cover 
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up the defects (faults) on the Day of 
Judgement of him who screens the faults 
of the others in this world." It is not some 
graduate of Deoband, it is the Prophet 
himself who says, "He who sees some¬ 
thing which should be kept hidden and 
conceals it will be like one who has 
brought to life a girl buried alive." 

W c are surprised at the unabashed¬ 
ness with which the ulema deploy 
double standards as between believers 
and non-believers, at the way they decla¬ 
re non-believers to be unclean and 
believers to be clean —dead oi alive; at 
the way they shout and scream at even 
the slightest obstruction in what they say 
are their religious practices and simulta¬ 
neously declare that it is but right for the 
rulers to expel non-believers from Ara¬ 
bia — it is not just right but a duty for 
rulers of Islamic stales to prohibit practi¬ 
ces associated with religions other than 
Islam; at the certainty with which they 
insist that the punishment of a sinning 
Muslim shall only be temporary while 
every non-believer shall roast in Hell 
eternally. 

But it is not some sundiy alim, it is 
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Allah who declares non-believers to be 
inherently unclean, it is the Prophet who 
declares that a Muslim is never defiled. 
It is not some sundry aim, it is Allah 
who declares that Islam must spread eve¬ 
rywhere, it is the Prophet who declares 
that all polytheists must be expelled 
from Arabia. It is ♦he Prophet who certi¬ 
fies that Allah shall create room in Para¬ 
dise for every Muslim by evicting such 
Christians or Jews as may have found 
place there and dispatching them to 
Hell: it is he who declares, "When it will 
be the Day of Resurrection, Allah would 
deliver to every Muslim, a Jew, or a 
Christian and say: that is your rescue 
from Hell-fire"; it is the Prophet who 
declares, "No Muslim would die but 
Allah would admit, in his stead, a Jew or 
a Christian in Hell-fire"; it is the Prophet 
who declares, "There would come 
people amongst the Muslims on the Day 
of Resurrection with sins as heavy as a 
mountain, and Allah would forgive 
them and He would place in their stead, 
the Jews and the Chnstians." 

We were put off by the fatwas of the 
ulema in which they admonish the 
Muslim to make sure to put down the 


Is it not the Prophet himself 
who spys that polytheism is 
the gravest sin, that it is 
worse than killing your 
child, that it is worse than 
committing adulteiy with 
the wife of your neighbour? 


Kafir, even in so small a matter as the 
ordinary greetings which arc exchanged 
when we chance to meet each other. But 
it is not some ordinary alim, it is the Pro¬ 
phet who commands, "Do not salute the 
Jews and Christians before they salute 
you and when you meet any one of them 
on the roads, force him to go to the nar¬ 
rowest part of it." 

Nor is the fact that lhc.se unbelievers 
reject the Truth, that they put their faith 
in false gods accidental. Allah says that 
He has Himself led them astray. No one 
— no believer, no prophet, not even the 
Prophet — can help them. In fact, Allah 


says. He has deliberately put them.— 
complete with their obstinate unbelief, 
their scheming and treachery — in the 
way of the believers so as to test the lat¬ 
ter. There can be only one operational 
conclusion from that: the believers will 
have to fight them, they must fight them 
— till the unbelievers submit and there¬ 
by Islam reigns, or they arc extermina¬ 
ted and thereby Islam reigns. 

"Would you guide those, whom Allah 
has thrown out of the way?" Allah asks. 
"For those whom Allah has thrown out 
of the Way, never shall you find the 
Way" (Quran, "And those whom 
Allah leaves to stray, no one can guide," 
He proclaims again (Quran 13.33). 

I n a word, the unbelievers, the aposta¬ 
tes, the hypocrites have all been set on 
the road of unbelief and thence of perdi¬ 
tion by Allah Himself. They are not 
going to heed the Truth. They are going 
to persist in their wrong. Indeed, as we 
saw earlier, the fact that the Revelation 
has now been given through the Pro¬ 
phet, and through him to the believers, is 
going to make them even more obstinate 
in their rebellion and blasphemy. 

One part of Allah's counsel therefpre 
is: leave them to their fate, waste neither 
your efforts nor your sighs on them, I 
shall gather them up and ca.st them in the 
blazing Fire, 1 shall roast them in it. 
They shall then cry out that they were 
wrong, that they accept the Revelation, 
says Allah again and again, but it shall 
be too late. They shall have to endure the 
torment forever. 

But that is just one part of the counsel. 
Take no friends from their ranks, Allah 
declares, unless they accept the way of 
Allah, "But if they turn renegades, seize 
them and slay them wherever you find 
them" (Quran, 4.89). There will be 
those among them who will wish to gain 
your confidence and that of your people, 
Allah warns. "If they withdraw not from 
you nor give you (guarantees) of peace 
besides resU-aining their hands," com¬ 
mands Allah, "seize them and slay them 
wherever you gel them" (Quran, 4.91). 

Thus, the command is simplicity 
itself: if the unbelievers accept Islam, 
well and good, do not punish them for 
their past unbelief; if they don’t, slay 
them till Islam is established 
everywhere. • 
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Uloo Yadav at iuncb on bis way to Oeihl 


The chief minister at the reception organised by the mayor of Dalia'< 


LALOO BAN 


I n March 1990, when Laloo Prasad 
Yadav became chief minister o^' 
Bihar, he had celebrated the occa- 
sion in his own style—taking his 
aides and officials on a bicycle 
ride through the streets of Patna It was 
befitting a man who promised to usher 
in a social revolution. 

Five years on, Laloo Prasad Yadav 
still rides his bicycle and finds time to 
tend to his cows in the backyard of his 
official residence. But most of his time 
these days are taken up in plotting ano¬ 
ther kind of revolution — an industrial 
revolution which he pronuses is going to 
change the face of Bihar. 

In the first five years of his rule, the 
Bihar CM had succeeded in establishing 
social stability and communal harmony 
in the state. But the one serious allega¬ 
tion levelled against him — and Iw^ 
some justification — was that he had 
totally ignored the industrial develop¬ 
ment of Bihar. Entrepreneurs and poien-. 
tial investors were not allowed into the 
fam^^^oo durbars. And the state of 


From a messiah of 
social revolution to * 
the architect of an 
industrial resurgence 
—tht changing face^ 
of Laloo. Prasad Yadav 


industry in Bihar was appalling. 

But this time, after returning to power 
with a thumping majority in the March 
1995 Assembly polls, Laloo Prasad 
Yadav was determined to set things 
right. Industrial development, he decla* 
ted, was going to be his top priority. The 
days of the bicycle ri^s and of looking 
upon industry as bad business v/ett 
clearly a thing of the past. 

In ^ first two months after assumi ng 
office for the second time, if the Bihar 
CM wasn’t air-dashing to Delhi to meet 
the cqMakis of industry to discuss the 


GAYA 

ways and means of reviving ailing units 
in Bihar, he was busy chatting up top 
blinking officials to seek a greater contri¬ 
bution on theu* part, or holdmg talks 
with local entrepreneurs as to how to 
resusciate sick industrial units in the 
state. 

And this was just the beginning. 
Soon, Laloo Prasad Yadav was to don 
the avatar of a businessman, determined 
to hard-sell Bihar to investors abroad. , 
Explains Kishore Singh, the chair¬ 
man of the Confederation of Indian 
Industries (CII), Patna Committee, "We 
felt that if the CM visited some specific 
countries to present Bihar to the foreign 
investors, it would send out positive 
signals about the state.” Thus came 
about Laloo’s path-breaking visit to 
Singapore and lliailand in July. 

A nd then, it was time to move on to 
higher ground. He had already for¬ 
mulated a new industrial policy clearly 
outlining diat one miyor thrust area 
would be the attraction of foreign invest¬ 
ment to generate growth and 







The Bihar CM with {ndlan high commissioner In London 




Laloo Yadav visiting a computer firm at San Francisco 


BUSINESSMAN 


cinployment in Bihar. So, next stop for 
Laloo: the United States of America and 
the United Kingdom. 

For two weeks in October, Laloo Pra¬ 
sad Yadav and his entoarage stormed 
USA and the UK. And whether it was a 
grand reception hosted by the Bihar 
Association of North America (BANA) 
in Ne^^ York, a function to award him 
with the title of Pride of India by the 
American Society of Muslims from 
India (ASMI), a breakfast- 
cum-business seminar organised by the 
consul-general of India at 
San Francisco, hobnob¬ 
bing with technocrats in 
Washington or addres¬ 
sing a gathering of NRls 
at India House in Lon¬ 
don, the charismatic 
chief minister of Bihar 
carried it all off with cha¬ 
racteristic aplomb. 

And the West lapped it 
all up. They had never 
quite seen a politician 


like Laloo Yadav before — distinc¬ 
tive Bhojpuri English, hilarious one- 
liners, the sattu that he carried from 
home and all. 

"At the end of it all, MOUs worth Rs 
6,000 crore were signed," says Shankar 
lYasad Tekriwal, the Bihar minister of 
mines. "But with the atmosphere that 
has been created, this should just be a 
fraction of what will flow into the stale 
in the coming years." 

But while Laloo Prasad Yadav’s trip 


to the West is a step in the right direc¬ 
tion, there arc miles to go before an 
industnal revolution actually takes 
place in Bihar. 

The leader of the Opposition in Bihar, 
Yashwant Sinha, dismisses the CM's 
efforts as a "PR exercise for a change of 
image and not a sincere effort to develop 
industry in Bihar". "Rather than signing 
worthless pieces of paper with shady 
foreign investors," says Sinha, "Laloo 
Yadav should concentrate on reviving < 
the sick industrial units in the state." 

And this is just one of 
the problems that will 
confront Laloo Prasad 
Yadav in the months to 
come. Sixty seven large 
and medium-scale 
industrial units in Bihar 
are lying sick. The CM 
has already initiated the 
handing over of such lea¬ 
ther units to private 
entrepreneurs and plans 
are afoot to do the same in 
the sugar sector. 



While Laloo Prasad 
Yadav’s trip to the West 
is a step in the right 
direction, there are miles 
to 'go before an industrial 
revolution actually takes 
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■ijyjipiiiwiprip 'wipiTi i^pjyBwpw i 

Att T^r w««e yiay cttibt^^ 
NIUbL nn Aoinfcaa b«d^ 

iiidhMtiMM»«Bg«^ 
vrttiii neq^tkm. Tfa^ 
amwlafitevetyti^ 
BjljNWicxnnttnlM —ini^isifc^ 
eiliMUiiyw^inibeUSA—wait 


Q;Wlwt has been awiirfgntfkaince 
af IlM vMfi? €HMous|y, not JdM 
the vatarae oTMOtJt you have 

A: Well, die sigaing of MOUs is 
in^xiitant in the scmse that it is a 
idil^ficant beginning. But die niost 
ioipottant aqiect ^ visits has 
been die eicdiange of ideas, die 
interactioB between the state of Bihar 
and diese developed eountries 
d»oad. 

Ithassentanwssnge 
throu^ the state, ihe 
countiy and the world 
diat invest in Bihar now, 
or you will regret later. 

Bihar is the ndnes and 
initterals capitiEd (tf India. 

Bdiar is on the thretdmld 
(MfdevelopnMiL And the 
developn^t of Bihar 
will mean the 
deveh^mientofdw 
people of the state and of 
the whole count^. 

Also, my visit has 
assured dim is 

politieal waldhty in Bilu^ 
and dnt there will he no 
itq^iedtlon of the Bnimi 
hascoin the state. 


boibwds hAiA 

ibimwJhiSdthhAflihit^ ' 

<xinsi^h«ey m ipvo Bioar ali^ 
nmB).1iimttioaihiirw ittdo^ 
ptolUan in 13elhi 

Q: What ohm the Iwnanetw^ 
aAthndftdma hdof hPMBi^ 
aivHnAenaive idMat?.. 

At FOrthat, themgle*wtttdow 
system has been stuted and it will be 
more oETecdve than in any other 
state. And if there tffe any problems, 
the conoenied indnstritdist could 
iqiptaadh me directty and the 
problem will be solved. 

vn* treatment will be aocorded to 
investors. And impie eU this, if 
some induslrialistt are afieid, let 
diem stay awi^ fiom Bibar. Seh^ 
ooo, dbTwlr nohiR (hn die brave 



OtlVIpfWilllieimr 

At t m not hthiwned hi oonsnm^ 
iobihbeeaimldom 

iwaitt 

iMVdpnMte 

jMNNM 

wwiilhi .1 

hso of Bihar’s vm 


hdiMlNtth 

'Wn^ i ' 


lltfl ilbief mliifldw iiiili#^ 
iplllhMMlltIhitBiM 

cMis^ iM ite 


Os 

mgMitlW^ , . 

M 

mimlaiihAlhlh^ 
tldham wm imhidi^ 
diitlphNNlroi^^ 
hiwf Ihhfp At 

I 

■ M 1! 


Then, of course, there is the problem 
of bureaucratic bottlenecks tltat plague 
Bihar. Says H.K. Modi, of MSL 
Industries, who accompanied the CM on 
his trip abroad, "While there is a politi¬ 
cal will to change, the bureaucracy has 
to share that positive attitude in order to 
ensure speedy development." 

Well aware that this could hold up 
matters and dissuade investors from 
coming into Bihar, Laloo Prasad Yadav 
has decided to place special emphasis on 
"simplifying procedures to exp^ite and 
impart transparency in decison-making". 

And the excitement in industrial cir¬ 
cles in Bihar is palpable. For the first 
time, a seminar is being organised, with 
over 100 delegates from all over the 
country, to discuss the ills plaguing 
industry in Bihar and seek remedies. A 
‘clean Patna’ drive has been launched to 
spruce up the capital before the NRI con¬ 
ference scheduled for.thecndof Decem¬ 
ber. And the CM is being besieged by 
industrialists, potential investors, bank 
officials and foreign delegates. 

T hrough all this, it is becoming increa¬ 
singly clear that the industrialisation 
dnve in Bihar is facing the danger of 
becoming exactly what US ambassador 
Frank Wisner had warned against when 
he was in Patna in September: a one- 
man show 

It almost seems as if Laloo Prasad 
Yadav is the single window to industri¬ 
alisation in Bihar and that his unique sel¬ 
ling proposition is that he stands bet¬ 
ween Bihar and absolute chaos. But 
such is the state of affairs in Bihar that 
this is very close to the truth. 

For, It is in the hands of 1 .aloo Prasad 
Yadav that the key to development in 
Bihar lies today. When he was presented 
the key of Dallas by the mayor during 
his visit to USA, Laloo commented: "1 
will now be able to open Dallas’ banks 
and bring out all the money for Bihar." 

This is quintessential Laloo. Ready 
w'lt, disarming simplicity and a shaip 
focus on his central objective. He will 
require all this and more if he is to lift 
Bihar out of the cess and usher in econo¬ 
mic prqsperity. Says Laloo, "I want to 
revive the glory of Bihar and put it back 
on the map of the world. And ril make 
sure that the poor man in the villages of 
the state benefits from the 
industrialisation". • 
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I HE 

MIDDLE WAY 

jfl|||||||||H The times 
WBHBB they are a’ 
changin’. And with it, 
India. Unfortunately, 
according to Tibetan 
spiritual leader Dalai 
Lama, it is for,the worse. 

The monk, who has 
had a special relationship 
with India through the 
years, is concerned over 
the deterioration of 
democratic values in the 
country. "India was so 
peaceful when I first came 
here in 1956. But now, the 
country has been turned 
into a military bunker," he 
lamented in Bombay 
recently, where he 
officiated as chief guest at 
the Jamnalal Bajaj Award 
ceremony. 

The Buddhist leader 
said that the country 


Hm Mai Lama: advlea for 
India 

needed to imbibe 
Gandhian philosophies in 
order to overcome its 
problems. But the Dalai 


Lama was also quick to 
point out that despite 
several drawbacks, 
democracy in India was 
deep-rooted and enduring. 

Keep the faith, is what 
he meant. 


Serial 

LOVER 

■■■■ He may be 
HHHi the most 
infamous lady-killer of 
our times. But now, it is 
the turn of Charles 


Sobhraj to be smitten. 

"I am in love," says the 
man who is serving out 



India has 
long ceased 
to be the Jewel in the 
British Crown. But now, 
British cities are being 
increasingly adorned with 
statues of prominent 
Indians. 

Over the past one year, 
the Indian government 
has distributed at least 
diree sculptures to be put 
up in various cities in 
England. To begin with, 
the city of Bristol was 
presented with a statue of 
Ram Mohan Roy. Then, 


jaHanlWgh C em mleel oner 

(right) 
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Compiled by SUMIT DAt OUPTA 


his sentence at Tihar Jail. 
The woman in question: a 
34-year-old German 
whom Sobhraj met in 
March and to whom he 
got engaged recently. 

And this is one 
relationship about which 
the notorious con man 
seems deadly serious. 

"She means a lot to me. 
We’ll get married as soon 
as I get out. I’m sure we 
can be happy togethei and 
leave the past behind," 
says Sobhraj. 

"She’s intelligent. 

She’s cultured. And she’s I 
so beautiful," gushes the 
51 -year-old love-struck 
playboy from the 
depressing confines of 
Tihar Jail. 

So much for all those 
gossip-mongers who 
insisted that the light had 
gone out of Sobhraj’s life 
following Kiran Bedi’s 
transfer 


Shakespeare’s birthplace 
in Stratford-on-Avon was 
given one of 
Rabindranath Tagore. 

And now, the British 
Foreign Office has been 
presented with a bronze 
bust of Mahatma Gandhi.^ 
Indian High 
Commissioner L.M. 
Singhvi presented foreign 
secretary Malcolm 
Rifkind with the piece of 
memorabilia to mark the 
125th birth anniversary of 
Gandhiji. 

So, tte bust of die 
‘half-naked fakir’ who 
once so vexed the British^ 
govenunnt, now 
occupies a prominent 
(dace in one of their most 
us^pociaidolfic^ 


Staging a 

COMEBACK 

■■■lllll After 
HHiH dominating 
the silver screen in 
Karnataka for decades, 
superstar Rajkumar took 
some time off last week to 
stage a memorable 
comeback. 

Rajkumar, who had 
begun the road to stardom 
from the touring drama 
companies of yore, had 
never managed to come 
back to the stage he loved. 

But now, after 35 
years, Rajkumar 
donned once again the 
role of a mythological 
hero at a play in 
Bangalore. It was an 
emotional home coming 
of sorts for Rajkumar, as 
the event had been 
organised to mark the 
birth centenary of 
Kannada theatre’s doyen, 
M.V. Subbayya Naidu. "I 



tliMira: tiM •tuff or togMMl 

owe my present 
popularity to Mr Naidu 
who gave me my first 
break in his theatre 
group,” declared 
Rajkumar. 

And for all those who 
thronged the Kalakshetra 
to catch a glimpse of the 
master performer, it was 
truly the chance of a 
lifetime. , 


Its A DOG’S WORLD 



■mgiHI When 
BMH Maneka 
Gandhi was brought in by 
Delhi CM Madan Lai 
Khurana to revamp the 
Society for Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals 
(SPCA), few would have 
imagined ho */ she would 
‘hit’ it off with her 
colleagues. 

For if the staff at the 
SPCA are to be believed, 
the country’s number one 
animal lover is all but 
kicking and biting her 
way through the institute 
now. Maneka is said to 
have abused several 
employees, hit a 


chowkidar with a stick, 
and even punched a vet. 

On her part, Maneka 
admits ‘screaming’ at a 
doctor when she saw him 
ill-treating a cow, but 
claims that the other 
charges have been cooked 
up because she has been 
clam{)ing down on 
corruption at the SPCA. 

"The law will take its 
own course," is all that the 
Delhi CM has to say. And 
the poor employees of 
SPCA are left wondering 
about the strange law of 
die animal kingdom that 
does nothing to prevent 
cruelty to men. • 
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Air-India and 
United Airlines 
decide to kiss and 
make-up 


t was an irony of sorts. BareJy 
three months ago, Chris Bowers, 
senior vice-president (inteniatio- 
nai), United Airlines, addressed a 
press conference in the capital. He 
announced that the world’s largest airli¬ 
ne would soon be touching Delhi as part 
of its Round-the-World seivice. A total 
of 14 flights a week had been planned. 
"The schedule is in accordance with the 
Air Transport Agreement between India 
and America," said Bowers. 

After this, he asked if there were any 
questions. No one had any questions to 
ask. A bewildered Bowers picked up his 
sheaf of documents and said, "I’m glad 
I’ve been so thorough in my briefing." 
And went back to America wondering if 
there really had been any need for him to 
come all the way here to brief the press. 

It was a week later that the storm 
broke. By then. Bowers was not availa¬ 
ble for comment. 

The Indian government denied 
having given United Airlines permis¬ 
sion to start operations from Delhi. 
United, for its part, maintained that the 
flights would land on schedule from 15 
December onwards. In return, Air-lndia 
(AI) managers threatened to physically 
stop the American planes from taking 
off from India. 

Given this background, last fort¬ 
night’s announcement of a code-sharing 
arrangement (a sharing of flight num¬ 
bers) between Air-India and United 
Airlines came as something of a surpri¬ 
se. So did the hoardings splashed all 
over Delhi and Bombay which show 
AFs Maharaja embracing a non¬ 
descript American. ‘United we stand’ 
say the headlines shamelessly. 

According to the code-sharing agree¬ 
ment, United will give AI 30 economy 
seats in its twice-a-day service to New 
Delhi. These tickets will be available at 
an operating cost of around 700-900 dol¬ 
lars each to AI, who will then sell them, 
making a gross profit of 25-27 million 
dollars annually. The flight will also car¬ 
ry an Air-India number. 

In return. United will be allowed 
access to Delhi. Apart from this, the two 
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UNITED.AT 


airlines will also enter into some form of 
a global joint-venture which will lead to 
upgrading of systems, training program¬ 
mes and perhaps joint-ventures in 
handling cargo as well. 

In the post Hank-Brown 
scenario, there are 
those who see the 
code-sharing deal as a 
sell-out on India’s part. 
After all, United g^ Its 
access to the Indian 
market; and in return 
we get tkkete which AI 
may or may not he aUe 
tosell 


In the post Hank-Brown scenario, 
there are those who see this as a sell-out 
on the part of India. After ail. United 
gets its access to the Indian maiicet; and 
in return we get tickets which AI may or 
may not be able to sell. 

B ut there is more to all this than just a 
commercial deal between two airli¬ 
nes. For one, the agreement is still to be 
ratified by the two governments during 
their bilateral talks on civil aviation. 

Tliere have already been two rounds 
of discussions on bilaterals between the 
two. The first took place in Washington 
in September, the second here in Novem¬ 
ber— and neither side is ready to com¬ 
promise on its demands. 

Of course, these demands have to be 
seen in the context of the Air Transport 
Agreement signed by the two countries 
in 1956. "Unlike ihc bilaterals signed 
between India and other countries. 
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FLIGHTS BETWEEN INDIA AND USA 




Anitiica . 

a IMitKSevwfliaMsa«if«slc 
from BomiMV. Eufler. Delta had 
three outbound fHahts from D^i. 
but ftarlng (xmiiMdition from 
United Airlines, shtfttd alt fligMa 
to Bombay. (Boeing TS7-> 200 


a Towsr Mr: Two flights a 
week from Bombay. Tower also 
had one flight from Delhi which it 
has shifted to Bombay for the 
same reason. (Boeing 747—400 



a United Airlines: Fourteen 
flights a week from Delhi 
scheduled from 15 December. 
(Boeing 767—200 seats) 

a North West: Seven flights a 
week from India. Application 
pending. 


India 

a Mr-India: Beven ftightsa 
week to New York. (Boeing 747- 
400 seats) 




NORTHWEST 


■'It' 


AIR-tNDIA 


CHART BY 8ANTOSH OUTTA 



which are based on an equal capacity 
and frequency of flights, the Indo-US 
bilateral is a Bermuda 1 type of agree¬ 
ment, and is biased in favour of the lat¬ 
ter," says Yogesh Chandra, secretary, 
civil aviation. 

According to this agreement, there 
would be no limit to the frequency of 
flights between America and the rest of 
the world. Neither would there be a limit 
on the number of airlines coming in. As 
India has only one international carrier 
while America has giants like Delta, 
United Airlines, Tower Air, American 
Airlines and North West, Air-India is 
clearly at a disadvantage. 

Take the scenario sans United Airli¬ 
nes for example. At present, AI flics 
seven flights a week to New York, 
whereas there are nine flights coining in 
from USA (see box). 

In spite of this, India cannot refuse per¬ 
mission to United Airlines or even 


North West to start operations in India. 
Although Articles 6 and 7 of the 1956 
agreement allowed for negotiations on 
the subject, a subsequent amendment 
did away with this safety clause. (These 
provided for a ‘fair and equal’ opportu¬ 
nity for both the conu-acting parties 
which meant the activities of either par¬ 
ty on the same routes should not unduly 
affect each other’s services.) 

However, in 1964, to quote the civil 
aviation ministry, ‘some twit’ negated 
this by entering into a memorandum of 
understanding (MoU) with the US, 
which agreed to a post-facto review 
instead of a pre-facto one. In other 
words, Uni^ and Co. can come in, and 


permission will be given or denied later 
on. 

"With this background, the code- 
sharing is a major breakthrough for 
India as United would have come in any¬ 
way," points out Navin Berry, editor and 
publisher of Travel Trends, a monthly 
travel magazine. 

I n addition to code-sharing, CThandra is 
also optimistic about the larger bene¬ 
fits to accrue from this joint venture. He 
talks of access to training facilities and 
even pilots and engineers during strikes. 
In this sense, a joint venture should work 
out better than just taking royalty from 
United Airlines, for in that case. United 
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BUSINESS 


would have just developed its market. 
By opting for code-sharing, AI, in a 
sense, is flying a 30-seater to Los Ange¬ 
les. And p^aps to Washington as well. 

There is a catch to all these ‘wonder¬ 
ful* plans. The bilateral agreement did 
not restrict the frequency of flights. But 
it did limit the ports of call accessible to 
either country. So, while India got New 
York and Los Angeles/San F-rancisco, 
the American planes could fly into Delhi 


and Bombay/Calcutta. 

Although this looks fair on the sur¬ 
face, it is not, because United States got 
access to 80 percent of India's internatio¬ 
nal airports (only Madras and Thiruvan- 
thalam were left out). For the past 15 
years, India has been trying to correct 
this imbalance by pressing for an entry 
into Chicago, the world’s largest airport. 
But USA has consistently denied access. 

Now, it seems the two sides are on 
some kind of an equal footing to argue 
from. Although America is within its 
rights to deny India another port of call, 
India insists that the original spirit of the 
treaty cannot be violated. So. there is 
scope for discussion. 

The bottomline now seems to be: Chi¬ 
cago and 20 per cent of the seats on 
United Airlines* flights in return for 
allowing 14 UA flights, and perhaps 
access to Madras and Thiruvanthalam. 

”Our access will not just be limited to 
Chicago," points out Chandra. "If the 
Bjc^lltl government agrees, then Al can 


also sell tickets to Delhi-London- 
Washington." 

The Round-the-World routes offered 
by United are the original 001 and 002 
Pan Ain flights which United has bought 
over from Pan Am. So, United One flics 
from Los Angeles to Newark via Hong 
Kong, Delhi and London, while United 
Two is scheduled to service Newark to 
Los Angeles via London, Delhi and 
Hong Kong. 


"Hie United 
Airiines-Air-India 
alliance is part of the 
teller strategy of 
Increasing Air-Indte’s 
mariiet access, tt is 
also a practice the 
woridover" 




But Al is hoping to sell a Delhi- 
Washington ticket whereby the pas¬ 
senger can change planes at London and 


board another United plane for 
Washington. 

"The United Airlines-Air-India allian¬ 
ce is part of the larger strategy of increa¬ 
sing Air-India*s market access," says 
Brijesh Kumar, managing director, Air- 
India. "It is also a practice the world 
over." 

Recently, Air-India has also entered 
into a similar code-sharing agreement 
with SAS. But it has often had to return 

! the tickets as it could not 
find a market for them. 

But neither Chandra 
nor Kumar sees this as a 
long-term problem. 

■n fact, the boot is on the 
, lother foot. At present, 
AI has 74 bilaterals with 
various countries. Out of 
12.5 million scats availa¬ 
ble on each side, toge¬ 
ther, Air-India and Indian 
Airlines utilise only 5.5 
million. Whereas the fore¬ 
ign carriers use as many 
as 8.4 million seats. 

And with only 26 pla¬ 
nes at its disposal — nine 
are 18-years-old — it is 
doubtful whether AI will 
be able to utilise these 
bilaterals in the near futu¬ 
re. The only way out is to 
go in for alliances like the 
one entered by United 
and Air-India. 

There are rich markets like the US, 
France, Germany, Italy, Russia, Amster¬ 
dam and Switzerland still to be fully 
exploited in terms of number of flights 
allowed to AI. 

In fact, the deal between United and 
India’s national carrier was nearly 
through in September itself. But other 
American carriers like North West and 
American Airlines lobbied against it. 
The catch was that North West also wan¬ 
ted to bring in seven flights a week to 
India. And one of the terms proposed 
during the bilateral talks was that after 
United Airlines, there would be a ‘volun¬ 
tary restraint* on American carriers com¬ 
ing into India for the next three years. 

However, the upbeat mood at the civil 
aviation ministry suggests that the deal 
is all but formalised. United Airlines, of 
course, in true American spirit, has gone 
a step farther, and has already come out 
with advertisements announcing the 
alliance. • 
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DILIP THAKORE 

fra ^RO^EP 

Why must actors become politicians? 


Al a time in this 
unfortunate nation¬ 
's history when 
absurdly extravag¬ 
ant song and dance 
numbers from 
mainstream cine 
ma have become 
staple fare on tele¬ 
vision, the equally 
absurd political postures of the so-called 
superstars of the celluloid world are 
impacting upon Indian politics. And 
damaging it irrevocably. 

There is a school of thought which 
believes that mainstream Indian cinema 
is one of the few success stones of the fai¬ 
led Indian development effort. The argu¬ 
ment advanced in favour of this school 
by proponents of mainstream Indian 
cinema (and alas, the editor of Sundav 
numbers himself among then ) is 
that the quality gap bet¬ 
ween popular Indian and 
foreign cinema is not as 
wide as, say, the gap bet¬ 
ween Indian and foreign 
industry. Besides, argue 
those in favour of this pro¬ 
position, mainstream 
cinema has popularised 
socially positive messa¬ 
ges relating to communal 
harmony, family plan¬ 
ning, women's rights and 
the like. Therefore, its 
other sins of omission 
and cominission should 
be overlooked, particular¬ 
ly because mainstream 
cinema entertains. 

On the other hand, I 
have always maintained 
that the vices of main¬ 
stream cinema far out¬ 
weigh its virtues. The 
first argument relating to 
the narrow quality gap 
between popular Indian 
and foreign cinema is 
questionable because 
mainstream movie 
moguls pay scant atten¬ 


tion to storylines. This fundamental 
fiaw transfoims an artistic medium into 
vulgar farce Absurd and incredible sto¬ 
rylines and the crudity with which socia¬ 
lly positive messages are delivered have 
also failed to get the import of’ such mes¬ 
sages across. The social reality is that cn 
mes such as communal rioting, dowry 
deaths and molestation of women have 
risen rather than abated. 

Nor is it true that popular cinema in 
India entertains in a socially positive 
manner. Decades of crude audio-visual 
assault have produced a brain-dead 
majonty which has lost its sense of pro¬ 
portion and discrimination. Con¬ 
sequently, the crude simplification of 
complex social problems and absurdly 
simple solutions offered on the big (and 
now the little) screen have spilled over 
into real life, contemponiry India where 
cinema has shown technical improve¬ 


ment out intrinsic degeneration over the 
past four decades. 

Yet, the argument that the huge crow¬ 
ds which devour the puenle productions 
of mainstream cinema arc not forced 
into movie theatres is valid. The truth is 
that millions of people crowd the nation¬ 
's cinema halls and cruise television 
channels in search of the offerings of 
mainstream cinema entirely voluntarily, 
though the conspicuous dearth of 
entertainment in the bleak scK'ialist sce¬ 
nario created by post-Independence Indi 
a's Midas-in-reversc politicians is 
undoubtedly a contnbuiory factor. But 
if the crowds, which pay hard-earned 
money to patronise popular cinema arc 
voluntary, one also has the choice to 
decline the puerile offerings of main¬ 
stream cinema. And I am convinced that 
most members of the educated upper- 
middle class minority exeicise this nega- 


Malnstraam movie mo^le pay scant attention to storylines 
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live choice and abstain — as I do — 
from patronising mainstream cinema. 

However, when purveyors and enac¬ 
tors of cinematic trash enter the political 
arena and make attempts to .import their 
crude simplifications and absurd fantas¬ 
ies into the art of societal management, a 
duty devolves upon socially resptmsible 
citizens to blow the whistle on them. 

T he plain truth is that in every state of 
the Union in which personalities 
from popular cinema have made a suc¬ 
cessful transition from the big screen to 
politics, they have eroded the norms of 
constitutional government and visited 
rack and ruin upon the state’s economy. 

The prime example of a high- 
potential state within the Union which 


N.T. RAMA RAO 


In bis last briel tenure as 
chief minister, Rama 
Rao introduced liquor 
prohibition on the 
political agenda of AP. 
This foolish initiative has 
begun the process of the 
rapid criminalisation of 
Andhra society 


has been ruined by simple-minded 
refugees from popular cinema,, is Tamil 
Nadu. For their folly of having elected 
three successive chief ministers who 
made their mark in popular Tamil cine¬ 
ma and who have ruled for over a quarter 
centur}', the people of Tamil Nadu have 
paid a heavy price. 

Contemporary Tamil Nadu is a 
virtual dictatorship. Citizens who attem¬ 
pt to oppose the chief minister, former 
actress Jayalalitha constitutionally, are 
often assaulted in tnxQ filmi style or have 
acid thrown in their faces by illiterate 
and besotted fans of the Pura^ichi 
Thalaivi (Great Revolutionary Leader) 
The slate legislative assembly in which 
the main Opposition party is led by a for¬ 
mer screenplay-writer is an assembly of 
continuous bedlam, the press is conspi¬ 
cuously circumspect and the judiciary is 
restricted. Worse, the distinction bet¬ 
ween public and ruling party funds and 
between ruling party and chief mini¬ 
ster’s funds has been almost totally 
erased. This organised loot and affinity 
for gipuid,cinema-style spectacle culmi¬ 


nated in the lavish wedding of Jayalali- 
tha’s ‘foster son’ recently for which the 
aggregate expenditure is conservatively 
estimated at Rs 1()0 crore. 

Ironically, even as the writing is 
beginning to appear on the wall for 
Jayalalitha, the new rising star of Tamil 
Nadu politics seems to be another icon 
of popular cinema, Rajnikant. A former 
bus conductor who has leap-frogged to 
the position of number one megasiar of 
mainstream southern cinema, Raj 
nikant’s pnnt medium interviews reveal 
an embarrassingly simple and populist 
mind, while film excerpts I have seen on 
television indicates his crude affinity for 
machismo and vigilante violence. 

Tamil Nadu is not the only state 
which has been ruined by the theatrical 



Rama Rao’s most dramatic achieve¬ 
ment has been to transform the stale's 
healthy power (electricity) surplus into a 
chronic deficit. In’his last brie! tenure as 
chief minister of the state, Rama Rao 
also introduced liquor prohibition on the 
political agenda of Andhra Pradesh. 
This foolish initiative has begun the pro¬ 
cess of the rapid criminalisation of 
Andhra society. Rama Rao obviously 
does not — and cannot be expected to— 
know that liquor prohibition creates 
manifold opportunities for the empower¬ 
ment of organised crime syndicates as 
has been tellingly demonstrated in the 
USA during the ill-fated prohibition era 
of the Thirties, and more recently, in 
Bombay. 

In other stales of the Union too, popu- 


RAINIKANT 



lAYALAUTHA 

Citizens who attempt to oppose 
the chief minister constitutionally, 
are often assaulted or have acid 
thrown in their faces by illiterate 
and besotted fans of the Puritchi 
Thalaivi 

follies of drop-outs from mainstream 
cinema. In neighbouring Andhra 
Pradesh loo, riding a wave of linguistic 
and parochial chauvinism, former 
megasiar N.T. Rama Rao has plunged 
a formerly well-administered state into 
chaos and confusion. 


A former bus conductor, 
the mega star’s print 
medium interviews 
reveal an 

embarrassingly simple 
and populist mind, while 
his films indicate his 
crude affinity for 
machismo and vigilante 
violence 


lar stars of mainstream cinema loom 
large on the political horizon. In Karnata¬ 
ka, the aged film star Raj Kumar is a 
potential political heavyweight, and in 
Uttar Pradesh and Bihar, out of-work 
refugees from the big screen may well 
emerge as political powerhouses in their 
own right. With the world’s largest popu¬ 
lation of illiterates and declining standar¬ 
ds of living which drive the citizenry to 
take illusory refuge in the fantasy world 
of mainstream cinema, the domination 
of Indian politics by tinsel town ignora¬ 
muses is a distinct possibility. 

Thus far, the attitude of thv? intelligent¬ 
sia towards film stars entering state- 
level politics has been of amused toleran¬ 
ce. But the time has come to expose 
them as simplistic purveyors of trash 
whose film-world solutions are likely to 
exacerbate rather than reduce the rapidly 
multiplying problems of contemporary 
India. • 

Dilip Thakore is the founder-editor of Business 
indta and BusinessWoiid, and former editor of 
Debonair 
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_ RAJIV SHUKLA _ 

The swades hi mo vement 

It is doing more harm than good to the BJP 's electoral prospects 


It seems that the 
Swadeshi Jagran 
Manch, a frontal 
organisation of the 
sangh parivar, is 
unwittingly digg¬ 
ing the grave of the 
Bharatiya Janata 
Party (BJP) by tak¬ 
ing a rapidly anti¬ 
reforms stand. Of course, Manch leaders 
say that they are not against the econo¬ 
mic liberalisation process, but some of 
their actions are giving the impression to 
the people that they are anti-reforms. 

True, there ought to 
have been more transpa¬ 
rency in the Enron and 
Kentucky Fned Chicken 
deals, but the manner in 
which the Manch and the 
sangh porivar have gone 
about driving them out 
has convinced the people 
that they are against the 
entry of multinationals 
(MNCs) per se. The 
people are also convinc¬ 
ed that the BJP and its saf¬ 
fron brigade have been 
acting at the behest of a 
few industrial houses 
who have exploited the 
masses for the past 40 
years by forcing the 
people to buy substan¬ 
dard stuff at high prices. 

The sangh parivar sad¬ 
ly had failed to judge the 
mood of the masses, 'fhe 
initial misunderstanding 
has been cleared and the 
people arc no longer 
against Manmohan 
Singh’s policies. This is 
one reason why the agita¬ 
tion against GATT, joint¬ 
ly organised by the Opposition, fiz¬ 
zled out. The rural masses never support¬ 
ed this movement even though the issue 
concerned farmers. 

George Fernandes’ agitation against 
Pepsi and Coca Cola also suffered the 


same fate. He was unable to draw a 
crowd of even a few hundred people ai 
his anti-MNC rallies 

These leaders perhaps are unaware ol 
the fact that Indians are not against 
MNCs. Otherwise. Bala and Hindustan 
Lever w'ould not have been able to carry 
on with their business here tor so long 
Coca Cola was a very popular drink m 
this country before it was thrown out of 
India by the Janata Party government in 
1977. What the people want is quality 
products at reasonable prices iirespec- 
tive of who the manufacturer is. 

Sadly enough, the so-callcd swadeshi 


companies have failed to deliver the 
goods. And it is they who have exploited 
the market and not the MNCs. What is 
the harm if foreign companies enter into 
a collaboration with Indian firms to 
manufacture world-class products? 


Aftei all, this will only benefit ihe 
people and the country at large 

I know for sure that the B.IP stalwarts 
like Alai Behan Vajpayee, L..K Advani 
and Murh Manohar Joshi are noi against 
economic reforms. But they would like 
toreign investments only in a few specifi¬ 
ed areas As Jo>hi said sometime back, 
"We want computer chips and not potato 
chips ” This IS a perfectly logical stand, 
but Linforlunately, outfits like the Swade¬ 
shi lagran Manch have not been able to 
read his mmd correctly. 

I he result has been that the swadeshi 
movement is doing more harm than 


good to the BJP’s electoral prospects. If 
the BJP is to make a serious bid for 
power at the Centre in the forthcoming 
parliamentary polls, it will have to dis¬ 
pel the notion that it is against economic 
reforms. • 




BJP leaders like 
Murli Manohar 
Joshi are not 
against economic 
reforms, hut as he 
said, “We want 
computer chips, 
not potato chips". 
Unfortunateiy, this 
has been 


many frontal 
outfits of the 
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THEREIURNOF 


Prime Minister 
Narasimha Rao 
launches a whole new 
diplomatic initiative 


O n the last leg of his High! 

back from Argentina, 
Prime Minister P.V. Nara- 
simha Rao was asked by a 
correspondent whether the 
initiatives he was taking, both in multila¬ 
teral fora like the Non-Aligned Move¬ 
ment (NAM) and the G-15 summit, and 
in his flurry of short, working visits to 
countries in Africa and the Middle East, 
might ‘annoy’ the US. For good reasons, 
Rao brushed the question aside, saying 
that his diplomatic efforts were not 
against anyone. He did not, however, 
deny that he had begun a new diplomatic 
initiative. 

Indeed, ‘initiative’ is too understated 
a term for what he has launched. What 
Narasimha Rao is doing, in his quiet, 
unobtrusive way, is to bring India out of 
the defensive shell into which its foreign 
pt'licy had gone after the Sino-Indian 
border war of 1962, and in which it 
remained for the subsequent 33 years! 

What precisely happened after 1962 
andwhat,therefore, is Rao trying to rever¬ 
se? Pandit Nehru has been criticised 
almost as much after his death for his 
handling of Indian foreign policy as he 
was praised during his lifetime. He 
deserves the criticism far less than the 
praise. When he became foreign mini¬ 
ster and Prime Minister of free India, he 
inherited a country that, for the first time 
in two millennia,had lost its natural ram¬ 
parts to the north and west, the 
Himalayas. The frontier, and therefore 
the front line in a future war, was no lon¬ 
ger a wide swathe of some of the most 
difficult and inaccessible terrain in the 
world, but a thin line drawn by an 
Englishman in a hurry, straight through 
the very heartland of India. 

Any leader could have been forgiven 
if he had responded to the sudden loss of 
security with a huge military build up. It 
he did not succumb to paranoia then he 
^Odld surely have been applauded for 


doing so in 1950, when the Chinese 
invaded Tibet and India’s other buffer to 
the north disappeared. It is to Pandit 
Nehru’s credit that he did not. Mindful 
of the need for economic development, 
he followed a policy of giving the milita¬ 
ry just sufficient funds to secure the 
western frontiers against Pakistan and 
relying on diplomacy to keep the 
northern front quiescent. When Pakistan 
threw itself eagerly into the Baghdad 
Pact, increasing the threat from the west, 
Nehru responded once more, not with a 
military build up, or by immediately 
embracing the other superpower, the 
USSR, but by turning what had till then 
been largely an Indian policy of nom 
alignment into an international one for' 
the Third World. 

The pivot around which his entire 
policy turned was good relations bet¬ 
ween India and China. The Sino-Indian 
border war broke it and left India’s poli¬ 
cy in ruins. If Nehru can be criticised, it 
may be for not sufficiently realising, in 
time, how important good relations with 
China were, and making sure that there 
were no unsettled issues between the 
two countries. However, in fairness to 
him, his options became severely restric¬ 
ted after The Dalai Lama fled to India in 
1959 and was granted ^sylum here. The 
Chinese never understood, and still do 
not understand, the distinction between 
asylum, which is what India gave to the 
Tibetans, and sanctuary, which is what 
Pakistan has been giving to Sikh and 
Kashmiri insurrectionists. 

I n the aftermath of 1962, India’s fore¬ 
ign policy had to be reconstructed lite¬ 
rally from the ground upwards. In this 
reconstruction, every precept of Nehru- 
vian policy was turned inside out. This 
was not a conscious decision; it was an 
unspoken consequence of the realisation 
of how dangerously overextended India 
had been left by the failure of Nehru’s 
policy. Thus, India continued to take an 
active role in the Non-Aligned Move¬ 
ment, in the G-77, in other North-South 
dialogues and so on. But increasingly, 
these became a hollow shell. 

From being outward looking and 
expansive, India’s foreign policy beca¬ 
me inward kx)king, concerned chiefly 
with preserving the country’s freedom 
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from external interference. Instead.of 
giving a lead to the Third Wot Id, India 
became preoccupied with establishing 
firm ground rules for relatiems with its 
neighbours. And in place of the multila¬ 
teralism that lay at the heart of non-align¬ 
ment, India began to concentrate more 
and more on bilateralism, especially in 
its relations with its neighbours. 

So far as the major political issues of 
the world were concerned, the grid lock 
of the Cold War and the resurgence of 
right wing neo-liberal ism in the industri¬ 
alised countries made it a fruitless exerci¬ 
se to raise one's voice in international 
fora, but even had that not been the case, 
one strongly suspects that India’s partici¬ 
pation would have been minimal. 


This is the negative, purely defensive 
cast of mind that Prime Minister Nara- 
simha Rao is unobtrusively peeling 
away. The spur to change has come from 
many developments: the end of the Cold 
War, which has restored to the UN some 
of its original importance as a mediator 
of conflict and a forum for shaping a 
new international order; the systemic 
inequality that the rich industrialised 
nations are seeking to build into this 
order, both in the political and economic 
fields; the dramatic changes in the distri¬ 
bution of economic power that the Cold 
War years have seen, notably from Euro 
pe and the USA to East Asia and, above 
all, from the change that India has under¬ 
gone, from being a gradually failing eco¬ 
nomy to one that could become one of 
the three of four fastest growing econom¬ 
ies in the world. 

Change is also being triggered by new 
threats that were virtually unknown in 
the Cold War years: the rapid spread of 
small arms of awesome power, capable 
of destroying entire governments not to 
mention paralysing legal and administra¬ 


tive systems, when wielded by only a 
handful of people; the rise of trans- 
border terrorism and religious funda¬ 
mentalism; and, perhaps most danger¬ 
ous of all, the interlocking of both these 
with the burgeoning trade in narcotics, a 
trade that has already subverted the 
elites of entire countries at a time when 
Its potential for evil has barely been 
tapped. 

In the detailed discussions that he has 
been having with heads of states and 
governments, and in his statements in 
various international fora, Rao has not 
only shown that he is trying to fashion 
an appropriate response to these chal¬ 
lenges, but that he is trying to mobilise 
particularly the developing and ncwl> 


industrialised countries to take a com¬ 
mon position on these issues. He is not 
alone in this endeavour. 

On various issues such as human 
rights, the protection of the environment 
and the propagation of democracy, other 
important leaders, such as Mahathir 
Mohammad of Malaysia, General 
Suharto of Indonesia, Rafsanjani of Iran 
and F^remier Li Peng of China have tak¬ 
en positions sharply at variance with 
those ofthc USA and the G-7 industriali¬ 
sed countries. But these have been indi¬ 
vidually taken, or at best taken jointly on 
specific issues, in an ad hoc manner. 

What Rao is quietly aiming at is to 
institutionalise the positions taken by 
the Third World so that these become a 
common, alternate position to that of the 
First World. 

F our themes have dominated what 
Narasimha Rao has been saying in 
his talks and speeches: the threat from 
the triad of terroristic drugs and the 
spread of small weapons after the Cold 
War; the threat to the stability of pluralis- 


The initiatives taken by Prime Minister P.V. Narasimha Rao 
at various multilateral fora amount to a concerted effort to 
carve out a foreign policy that is not only designed to bring 
out India from its defensive shell but also to serve as a 
rallying point for the Third World 
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The pivot around which Pandit 
Jawahailai Nehru’s entire policy 
turned was good relations between 
India and China. The Sino-Indian 
border war of 1962 broke it and left 
India’s foreign policy in rains 


tic; democratic societies from the rise of 
fundamentalism, especially when this 
takes the form of trans-border terrorism; 
the need to combat vigorously the 
efforts of the now-powerful countries of 
the world to institutionalise their power 
and give its exercise a cloak of legiti¬ 
macy — whether by steamrolling the 
changes in the structure of the UN, or pei - 
petuating the inequities of the Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT), or sha¬ 
ping the World Trade Organisation, the 
World Bank and the IMP' into coercive 
instruments to limn the economic 
options of the developing counliies, *uui 
lastly, the need foi the countries ol the 

South to shed their habit of economic 
dependence on the nch nations lor pi\)- 
moting their own development. 

Pul in these general terms, Rao's initi¬ 
ative seems to contain little that is new 
However, it is in the details of the way 
hejias pushed them that 
thff outlines of a new acti¬ 
vist foreign policy for 
India aie visible. On the 
question of terrorism, 

Rao has been at pains to 
emphasise that the terror¬ 
ists who bombed the 
World Trade Towers, kill¬ 
ed foreign tourists and 
intellectuals in ligypt, tri¬ 
ed to assassinate the 
Egyptian President in 
Addis Ababa, and take 
and kill hostages routine¬ 
ly in Kashmir have come 
out of the same stable — 
notably, the schools of ter¬ 
rorism and holy warcrcai- 
ed in Pakistan initially to 
turn out Mujahideen for 
the Afghan War, but now, a threat to all 
countries including Pakistan itself. 

Rao’s plea, therefore, which he 
eloquently made in Cairo, to President 
Mubarak, and repeated in his measured 
speech at the UN’s M)th anniversary 
celebrations, is that terrorism must be 
treated as a purely cnminal activity, 
irrespective of the goals proclaimed by 
the terrorists. He also wants the world to 
recognise that countries that seek to turn 
prf-existent terrorists and fundamental¬ 
ists into tools of foreign policy, as Paki¬ 
stan has done, are as guilty of sponsor¬ 
ing terrorism, as those who deliberately 
train such persons to use as unorthodox 
weapons of war against their enemies 
(such as Libya and the various Palestini¬ 
an'factions were doing). 

The most unambiguous evidence of 


renewed activism in foreign policy is 
Rao’s categoncal wanting that India 
finds the indefinite extension of the 
NPT, without imposing any commit¬ 
ment on the nuclear weapons possessing 
powers to eliminate their arsenals totally 
unacceptable. Rao found the way that 
the Nih' had been pushed down the 
throats of the Third World countries in 
New York, in May, repugnant, and 
regretted their having succumbed to he 
knew not what inducements. 

He made it clear that as a result of this, 
and as a result of the callous way in 
which China and France had resumed 
testing new generations of nuclear wea¬ 
pons within days of the signature of the 
perfnanent NPT, India no longer felt cap¬ 
able of signing the Comprehensive 1’est 
Ban Treaty even now being feverishly 


worked upon in the chancelleries of the 
G-7 countries, unless it contained a clear 
and time-bound commitment by the 
nuclear weapons powers to eliminate 
their entire arsenals. 

I t is difficult to overestimate the import¬ 
ance of the position India has taken. 
Mr Rao has, however, advanced not one 
but two reasons in favour of it that are 
designed to emphasise his reasonable¬ 
ness. The first is the old and well-known 
one that the NPT is an unequal treaty. Its 
permanent extension enshrines gross 
inequality in international law and ero¬ 
des the position necessary for internatio¬ 
nal democracy, that all countries are 
equal before ‘international’ law. The 
second, stated at the UN on 24 October, 
was that the advanced countries could 
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not hope lo police indefinitely so grossly 
unequal a relationship. The very presen¬ 
ce of nuclear weapons in some hands 
would be the justification for unrelent¬ 
ing efforts by others to acquire them. 
The only sure way of preventing this 
was to eliminate all weapons and 
weapons-producing facilities from the 
face of the earth. 

At the NAM summit in Cartagena, 
India narrowly failed lo get a resolution 
adopted by consensus on linking further 
steps towards denuclearisation with a 
commitment on the above lines from the 
nuclear haves, but the position has found 
a strong response among the majority of 
the developing countries despite the fact 
that nearly all of them have signed the 
NPT. This was reflected in the Common¬ 
wealth heads of governments meeting in 
New Zealand where the British Prime 
Minister was forced to angrily dissocia¬ 
te himself from a resolution which said 
that the majority of the governments pre¬ 
sent condemned the resumption of 
nuclear testing. 

The other area in w'hich Narasimha 
Rao has given a distinct lead to the NAM 
countries is South-South cooperation. 
For some time, he has been pushing the 
view that simply railing at the rich 
nations was an exercise in futility. So 


long as economic dependence remai¬ 
ned, the latter could use multilateral, and 
where this failed, bilateral pressures to 
force developing countries into line 
The answer to this was not to confront 
them but to build on the new strengths of 
the South to reduce dependence 

Unlike a generation ago, when pleas 
to the oil-rich Arab countries to invest 
their surplus capital in the developing 
countries instead of letting it lie passive¬ 
ly in the major Huropean banks and port- 
fiio houses fell on deaf cars, today there 
are a large niunber of capital surplus 
countrtes in Bast Asia that are looking 
for places to invest their capital. These 
are driven by the need to capitalise on 
low labour cost countries to get a cost 
advantage as they get progressively 
more integrated into the fiercely compe¬ 
titive global market. Thus, money has 
already been fiowing in large amounts 


from places like Singapore, Hong Kong 
and South Korea to poorer Asian 
countries. With it has gone technology 
and marketing skills. 

N arasimha Rao would like to create 
structures to institutionalise such 
economic links, and encourage greater 
transfers of capital to a larger number of 
countries. At an impromptu press confer¬ 
ence in Lisbon, on the way to Cartagena 
for the NAM summit, Rao stres.sed the 
economic side of his talks with the Egyp¬ 
tian President far more than the agree¬ 
ment on curbing trans-border terrorism 
that India signed with Egypt during the 
visit. He made it clear that the lead in 
South-South cooperation would hence¬ 
forth be taken by private businessmen 
and that the role of the governments 
would simply be to get obstacles out of 
the way. 

A more tell-tale sign of his determina- 


non to promote self icliance in the 
South, was his insistence at a meeting 
with his officials in Cartagena that a para¬ 
graph of initial draft of the final declara 
lion to be issued at Cartagena, that had 
been drafted by the permanent repiescn- 
tatives of the NAM countries in New 
York, which stressed the duty of the 
North lo aid the industrialisation of the 
South along lines that had bcon reiteiai 
ed in countless documents over the piw i 
ous 20 years be removed altogclhei kao 
reportedly told Kamlesh Sharma, the 
official heading the Indian team in the 
economic i)reparatory committee, that 
such pleas served no purpose and that 
instead the declaration should stress 
South-South cooperation especially in 
investment and technology transfers. 
Sharma duly proposed the deletion of 
the para and was pleasantly surprised by 
the strongly favourable response that he 


received. 

Rao clearly pushed the concept aisp at 
the G-15 summit in Buenos Aires. He 
was probably the moving force behind 
the establishment of a committee on 
Investment Trade and Technology, by 
the G-15. 

Individually, these arc small, cauti¬ 
ous steps. But together, they amount to a 
concerted effort lo carve out a foreign 
policy that is not designed for India 
alone but as a rallying point for the Third 
World. Its key features are the promo¬ 
tion of stability, the adoption of 
democracy as the underpinning of the 
new international order, and greater self 
reliance within the South. Rao’s reticen¬ 
ce is now almost legendary. But in the 
vastly different circumstances of today, 
he is attempting no less than what Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru attempted in VVie 
Fifties. • 



Narasimlia Rao at the UN’s 50th anniversary cslehrations In New York: 
taking a tough stand on trans-bordor torrorisni 
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ON THE ROAD 
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RAJDEEP SARDESAI 

' 


MESSAGE FROM 
OUAGADOUGOU 


Be cynical, and you can survive in Kashmir 


For most students 
of political scien¬ 
ce. the capital of 
Riirkina Faso will 
hold no relevance. 
But now. Oua¬ 
gadougou has secu¬ 
red its own little 
place in Indian 
history. Hence¬ 
forth, students will be reminded that it 
was from this exotic locale that Prime 
Minister P.V. Narasimha Rao chose to 
address the nation on his desire to hold 
elections in Kashmir. Now, even if this 
satellite transmission cost the national 
exchequer a couple of crores, in the con¬ 
text of Kashmir, it was only appropriate 
that the Prime Minister should deliver a 
historic sermon long distance. After all, 
Kashmiri politics have long been run by 
remote control and when the Prime Mini¬ 
ster hasn’t even visited the Valley once 
during his tenure, why should he choose 
to engage in bravado now? Wiser then to 
communicate with Kashmiris from the 
safety of Ouagadougou. And now that 
theElectionCommission has also decid¬ 
ed that it is belter to be safe than sorry, 
Rao doesn’t need to worry about being 
snowed under in a Kashmin winter. 



do anything about it at all. 

Look at the BJP. The party has pledg¬ 
ed to solve the Kashmir problem if it 
were voted to power. But for all the 
brave talk, how many BJP leaders have 
actually ventured into the Valley and tri¬ 
ed to establish contact with the masses 
there? 

T he master at this game of make- 
believe is Doctor Farooq Abdullah, 
the man the Indian state is hoping will 
provide the healing touch in the Valley. 
When Abdullah met the Prime Minister 
recently to discuss a ‘package’ for his 
people, the capital’s press corps was 
keen to find out just exactly what had 
transpired. However, Abdullah seemed 
to have done the disappearing act till one 
of his security guards was kind enough 
to inform us that ‘saab’ had gone for a 
round of golf. Catching up with ‘saab’ 
on the ninth green of the Delhi Golf 
Club course, Abdullah was as charming 
as ever. But when our cameraman tried 
to capture him swinging away, we 
received a request: "Please don’t show 
me playing golf after a meeting with the 
Prime Minister. Everyone will again say 
that Abdullah is out golfing while Kash¬ 
mir’s fate is being debated!" 


Now, if all this sounds 
terribly cynical (one of 
Rao’s aides insi.sis that 
the PM was dead serious 
about the elections), then 
I am afraid that’s just the 
way it is with Kashmir. In 
the last fortnight, 1 have 
been fortunate to meet up 
with some of the men 
who are expected to 
guide the Valley’s desti¬ 
ny. All of them share a 
common trait: they have 
leamt that the best way to 
solve the Kashmir crisis 



is to pretend to be concer- (Mt| and Yasin Malik: militancy can become a 

.fled about it, and then not brandtiame 



1 must confess to feeling a little soiry 
for Doctorsaab at that juncture, I mean 
here is a peii'ect gent who 1 am sure 
would rather go boating down the Dal 
Lake with a glass of sherry in hand, or 
scoring a hole-in-one in Gulmarg, now 
being asked to play the role of Wazir- 
e-Azam in the troubled Valley. I mean it 
really is unfair to ask a golf addict to slop 
swinging and start shooting, don’t you 
think? As far as Abdullah’s insistence 
on first deciding on the question of ‘auto¬ 
nomy’ and a return to the ‘pre-1952’ 
position, let’s gel this straight; the Natio¬ 
nal Conference was in power in Kash 
mir for long enough to have tried to 
implement the provisions of the various 
NehRi-Abdullah family accords. But 
once in power, Doctorsaab appeared to 
derive greater satisfaction from attend¬ 
ing film muhurats than from attending 
to the nitty-gritty of administration. 

O.K., let’s excuse Abdullah since we 
know that he has little credibility left in 
the Valley. But what then of the self- 
styled people’s reps, the Yasin Maliks 
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deals. It is reliably iearnl that some of 


and Shabbir Shahs, the men who talk of 
Umiad'C with that fiery iook in their 
eyes'^ Well, even as the Prime Minister 
was enjoying the hospitality of Oua¬ 
gadougou, Kashmir’s ‘heroes’ were 
being feted by Delhi’s secessionist bri¬ 
gade while on their own little junket in 
the capital. They were here in the capital 
to open a ‘Kashmiri Awareness’ office 
in Malviya Nagar. More brochures on 
Kashmir? How the hell is that going to 
alleviate the misery of the people in the 
Valley? It might only give grist to the 
seminar mill, I am afraid. 

But then, militancy can become a 
brandname. And so you had these anti- 
establishment icons in their crumpled 
kurtas and designer beards sitting in a 
government-owned hall in Pragati Mai- 
dan, issuing warnings that they would¬ 
n’t rest till they were given the right of 
self-determination. And while this 
drama was being enacted in public, 
these brave souls were also spotted driv¬ 
ing around in their Sierras and^hobnobb- 
ing with various political factotums in 


Kashmir’s ‘great’ freedom fighters were 
wondering if there was any cheap land 
on sale in Delhi (a winter retreat, 
perhaps?). 



the masses 


B ut then, wheeling and dealing seems 
to come naturally to the contempora¬ 
ry Kashmiri politician (the state is after 
all still a part of India). Look at Cihulam 
Rasool Kar, the president of the J&K 
Congress, and yet another person who 
was expected to be an important figure 
in the elections. If you ever needed proof 
that mediocrity is rewarded in politics, 
then do meet up with Kar. When we 
invited the Kashmiri leader for a studio 
interview recently, one of the first ques¬ 
tions he asked us was: "How much is 
there in this for me?" Now that he is no 
longer a Member of Parliament, Kar has 
been desperately trying to hold on to the 
perks of his former office (he now 
claims privileges as a ‘freedom 
fighter’). 1 asked Kar what the credibili¬ 
ty of the Congress in the Valley was 
when the party had engaged in almost no 
political activity in all these years. "You 
media people are all against the 
gress," was Kar's angry response, "1 
have been going to the Valley every 
month." What the Kashmiri leader for¬ 
got to add was that these regular visits 
are often confined to spending a few 
nights in the security blanket of govern¬ 
ment rest houses. 

But It's not iList Kar alone who prefers 
Delhi to Doda. In fact, it is astonishing 
that even though Kashmir is today 
unrepresented in Parliament, every 
senior Kashmiri politician has ensconc¬ 
ed himself in an official bungalow in 
Delhi. Maybe, these leaders have little 
choice in the matter. As P.L. Handoo, 
the former National Conference leader 
remarked, "All the MLAs who once 
represented my constituency have been 
shot dead by militants. How can we 
think of going to the people then?" 

Handoo has a point. The gun can 
enfeeble the bravest of us. Better to live 
dishonourably than to risk martyrdom. 
If that sounds awfully cynical, then I’m 
afraid that’s the only way to survive in 
Kashmir. No one has recognised this bet¬ 
ter than the Prime Minister himself. In 
the circumstances, Rao’s message from 
Ouagadougou is perfectly in order. 
What bet then that the next time there is 
a move to resume the political process, 
good old pout-face might wangle a 
ticket to another far away destination. 
How about a message from Nouachkott 
next time? • 


(TM writer is with New Delhi Television and was a roving 
correspondent with the Ananda f^azar Patnka Group) 
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W hal exactly convinced 
the Clinton admi¬ 
nistration to ignore 
India’s protests and 
make a one-time 
exception to the Pressicr Amendment in 
the form of a US $368 million anus pack¬ 
age for Pakistan? Was it the persuasion 
of Pakistan’s attractive young ambas¬ 
sador to Washington, 

Maleeha Lodhi, or a com¬ 
bination of circumstan¬ 
ces that have nothing to 
do 'with a public relations 
campaign? 

Some believe it was 
aggressive work by the 
lobbying firms Pakistan 
had employed — Mark 
Siegel’s International 
Public Strategies and 
Deijnis Neil & Co;, 
among others — that did 
the trick. But others argue 
it was Lodhi’s persistent 
efforts to win over every¬ 
one and anyone that mat¬ 
tered in Washington to 
Pakistan’s pc^int of view 
that gave her country the 
diplomatic triumph. 

And while histonans 
are suspicious of claims 
that* individuals determi¬ 
ne the course of national 
or international events, 
two qualitative changes 
in US-Pakistan ties — the 
reversal of the Pressler 
Amendment and the US 
administration’s new¬ 
found sympathy for Kash¬ 
miri rebels — will go 
down m history as exam- 
pjps of Lodhi’s genius for 
getting things done. 

"I was always single- 
niinded about what 1 wan¬ 
ted to do, but 1 guess I 
took a long time to 
express it," said the 
42-year-old mother of 
one child in an interview 
to the Far Eastern Econo- 
mic Review, "Maybe, it 
wa3 because of the pro¬ 
blems women have in 
PaJiistan in tryi^uo crea¬ 
te ^ fu]]-time.|p|lll for 
thepisclves." 

Lodhi, who went 
through a divorce early in 
her marriage, has kept her 


son, Faissi, batk in Pakistan. Like her 
friend of many years Benazir Bhutto, 
she has been a pioneer in Pakistan’s 
male-dominated society. "I have fought 
every inch of the way," she says. "If you 
arc over-friendly it is misconstrued, and 
if you are firm you arc .seen as a dictator 
and standoffish. But this is the only way 
a woman can survive here." 


Lady luck 


l*ntniin^ Miilcclui IjKlhi, 
!*nkis(iin 's nmhiissiidor to the I ;S 



B om in Rawalpindi, where her father 
worked in the Attock Oil Company, 
Lodhi studied at the I ondon School of 
Economics (LSE), where she did her the¬ 
sis on the evolution of the People’s Party 
of Pakistan from 1970 to 1977. As a stu¬ 
dent, she was shy and withdrawn and 
appeared to her friends as someone desti¬ 
ned to enter Pakistan’s conservative 
world, raise a family and, 
probably take up a quiet 
academic assignment. 
^ But after a career in teach¬ 
ing politics at the LSE, 
and a stormy stint as the 
first female editor of the 
reputed Islamabad dai¬ 
lies, The Muslim and The 
News, in the 1980s, dur¬ 
ing which she exposed 
cronyism and abuses of 
authority in former Prime 
Minister Nawaz Sharif’s 
regime, there has been no 
looking back for her. 

It is another matter that 
she was always branded a 
Bhutto partisan. Journal¬ 
ists who worked with her 
on the The Muslim and 
The News not only recall 
her as a competent writer 
and able foreign affairs 
analyst, but also an editor 
who brooked no political 
dissent. Nayyay Zaidi, 
who worked as the The 
News' Washington cor¬ 
respondent when Lodhi 
was its editor, recalled 
that she tossed most of 
his despatches into the 
dustbin, only because he 
argued a different point 
of view. 

While she admits she 
has been friendly with the 
Prime Minister since the 
time Bhutto was exile in 
London, Lodhi likes to 
believe in her objectivity: 
"Benazir had a friend in 
me who was very 
independent-minded and 
who could criticise her." 
Apparently, Bhutto intro¬ 
duces Lodhi to visiting 
dignitaries as her "strong¬ 
est critic". 

In its 5 December 1994 
issue, Time named Lodhi 
one of the 19 leaders from 
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the Asia-Pacific region who the magazi¬ 
ne believed would shape the next millen- 
ium — although her name appeared 
11 th in the list, after the Indian civil serv¬ 
ant KJ. Alphons, who was mentioned 
first and industrialist Mukesh Ambani, 
second. Calling Lodhi a "fearless oppo¬ 
nent" of authorilarian President Zia-ul 
Haq’s, Time magazine said that as 
Pakistan’s ambassador to 
the US, she "holds a sensi¬ 
tive diplomatic post and 
hopes eventually to move 
on to a third career, in Par¬ 
liament". Lodhi herself 
made no secret of her poli¬ 
tical ambitions. "1 would 
like to create a just and 
efficient order," she said. 

Politics would seem a 
logical stop for a tenaci¬ 
ous woman who has 
already emerged as a hero 
in Pakistan’s favourite 
sport — India-bashing. 

Known as a hardliner on 
the nuclear issue and the 
dispute over Kashmir, 

Lodhi*s close connection 
with Prime Minister 
Benazir Bhutto since her 
days as a student in Lon¬ 
don paid off with the appointment as 
ambassador to the US in 1993. 

T he Washington assignment gave her 
a formidable task: winning US sup¬ 
port for Kashmiri militants, ending the 
Pressler Amendinent-iniiuced arms 
embargo and disabusing the US of the 
notion that Pakistan was harbourer and 
exporter of terrorism. It couldn’t have 
been easy, particular!} after three years 
of aggressive diplomacy by India’s cha¬ 
rismatic counterpart, Abid Hussain, the 
fumbling by his Pakistani counterpart, 
Ms Abidd Hussain (who put her foot in 
her mouth when she told a reporter in an 
interview that Pakistan should develop 
close ties with Israel) and the short shrift 
given to Akram Zaki, Lodhi’s predeces¬ 
sor, who had to leave before he had a 
chance to settle down when the Nawaz 
Sharif government collapsed. 

But Lodhi persisted and survived. To 
be sure, she wasn’t alone: one of the first 
things Bhutto did after her re-election in 
1993 was to supplement the efforts of 
the lobbying firm Dennis Neil & Co„ 
which had been working for Pakistan 
during the Sharif regime, with a compa¬ 
ny owned by her own friend, Mark Sie¬ 
gel, an cx-Carter administration official 


to whom Bhutto considered herself inde¬ 
bted. She remembered Siegel in her auto¬ 
biography, Daughter Of The East, as 
having given her a bullet-proof jacket 
for her protection in 1984, 

With help from Bhutto and her 
lobbyist-friend, Lodhi managed to con¬ 
tain US reaction after Nawaz ShaiiT 
publicly proclaimed in 1994 that Paki- 


77/ife magazine named 
Lodhi (seen above with US 
President Clintonl one of 

the 19 leaders 
from the 
Asia-Pacific 
region who it 
believed would 
shape the next 
millenium 


Stan had the nuclear bomb. Her finest 
hour came in September 1995, when she 
could be said to have accomplished her 
onerous mission. 

Picking up the threads of Bhutto’s 
1995 visit to the US, during which Presi¬ 
dent Clinton spoke out openly against 
the Pressler law. Lodhi went to work soli¬ 


citing support from the Pakistani com¬ 
munity and from Congressmen and 
Senators in reversing the arms embargo. 

Continuing Bhutto's efforts. Lodhi 
launched into a spate of meetings over 
breakfast, lunch and dinner with the 
virtual who’s who of Washington. Two 
Pakistani Americans were a great 
Rashid Chaudhuiy and 
Kamran Khan, both 
trustees of the Democra¬ 
tic Party - who arranged 
for her to dine twice with 
vice-president Al Gore 
and his wife. Tipper, at 
Chaiidhui*y’s Washing¬ 
ton home. But Khan, in a 
display of modesty, said 
in an interview with a 
Pakistani magazine' 
"Maleeha Lodhi deserves 
110 per cent credit for 
this success." 

But not everyone 
believes Lodhi was sole¬ 
ly responsible for 
Pakistan's victory on 
Capitol Hill. Nayyar 
Zaidi, the US-based chief 
correspondent of the 
Jung and The News, 
makes light of the claims 
that Lodhi pulled off the Brown Amend¬ 
ment. "When the Americans want to do 
something that they believe will serve 
their interests, they Just do it, in spile of 
what you say or do," Zaidi said. And an 
article in Pakistan Calling, a Pakistani 
newspaper in New York, poked fun at 
Lodhi: "An ambassador is a team leader. 
But Maleeha Lodhi comes from the 
Lone Ranger School of Management." 

It is not surprising that Lodhi excited 
such bitterness and jealousy. Given thjs 
opposition in Pakistan to a woman whb 
has espoused liberal views, lived alone 
for most of her married life and who as a 
student in London smoke and drank, the 
criticism is a lot more charitable than it 
may seem. 

But Lodhi has proved wrong those 
who thought she was a rookie who 
would be a diplomatic disaster. Even 
though she is sometimes jokingly referr¬ 
ed to now as "Pakistan’s envoy to 
Washington in Islamabad" — because 
of her frequent visits to Pakistan where 
she spent a great deal of time with her 
son and Bhutto— she has emerged as an 
ambassador with a difference. She has 
helped shape Pakistan’s foreign policy 
rather than merely implement it. • 
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_ MAJ GEN ASHOKK. MEHTA _ 

TIME FOR ACTION 

The government should'shed its inertia and provide direction to 

the security forces 


W henever I he seciiiily 
Inrees are peiceiveiJ to 
have et>mniillcd a 
goot up, everyone is 
up in arms again si 
them. This is done without taking into 
account the fact that they arc not 
involved in the decision-making process. 
The Indian F\*ace-Keeping Force 
(fPKF), th' situation in the north-east, 
Hazralbal, V'hrar-e-Sharief and the fore¬ 
ign hostages issue are some examples. 

Very rarely does the 
media or anyone else 
attack the ministry of 
external al’fairs (MFA) or 
the Prime Minister's Offi¬ 
ce (PMO) for its follies 
and blunders — because 
there is very little transpa¬ 
rency in the conduct of 
business. The foreign 
ofnee draws and drives 
foreign policy without 
ever a head rolling for 
errors. Fhcir functiona¬ 
ries are cither sent on 
leave or side-stepped into 
another job. It is a special 
trail of the service to 
deliver retribution and 
repiimand 
instantaneously 

Recently, a senior offi¬ 
cial in the foieign office 
gave me a quick lesson 
on foreign policy manage¬ 
ment when I dared to sug¬ 
gest that the passage of 
the Hank Brown Amend¬ 
ment (HBA) was a big 
black on our America 
policy. The offended offi- 
ciaf dismissed the hic¬ 
cups over the defence 
secretary’s visit to the 
USA as ‘peripheral to the 
Indo-US relations’ and 
‘unrelated to the HBA’ 

Tim discourse on defen- 
aj|nnd diplomacy exten- 
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ded to the Kickleighter plan and Willi¬ 
am Perry’s minute on defence coopera¬ 
tion. All this was old hat. But it was diffi¬ 
cult to pull him out of his world of 
make-believe. 

T he resumption of US arms aid to Paki¬ 
stan is a sharp reminder that we drop 
some of our pet delusions and re¬ 
arrogate to our charge — India’s natio¬ 
nal sovereignty we seem to have abdica¬ 
ted to Uncle Sam. In the last two years. 


national security interests including the 
NPT, MTCR, Agni and the Prilhvi have 
been mortgaged to the Americans. This 
when both our adversaries, Pakistan and 
China, are strengthening their military 
nexus, jointly producing aircraft and 
exchanging nuclear and missile-related 
technology. 

China is developing military capabi¬ 
lity that would bring it to world power 
status. Moreover, it has admitted to sup¬ 
plying cratefuls of M-11 

missiles, taboo under 
MTCR, to Pakistan. Wit¬ 
ness the tementy of the 
Americans. They order 
India to ' read responsi¬ 
bly" to the HBA, mea¬ 
ning we take lying down, 
the $370 million arms 
package to Pakistan. 
Insult is added to injury 
because the amendment 
is passed while the Indian 
Prime Minister is in their 
country. 

The naii in the coffin 
was driven by the de mar- 
che issued by Canada on 
behalf of the seven weal¬ 
thiest nations of the 
world (G-7) demanding 
that India, among other 
things, freeze its missile 
programme. The target is 
Prithvi. 

So, it is hardly surpri¬ 
sing that the US ambas¬ 
sador in India is being 
allowed to behave as if he 
were in Latin America or 
Pakistan. On his visits to 
J&K and the north-east, 
he has been interacting 
with terrorists, politici¬ 
ans and political parties 
seeking separation from 
India. If this is not interfe¬ 
rence in internal affairs 
over which we have lectu¬ 
red the world. 



Pmldaiit Shankar Dayai Shanm taking guard of honour: The 
world's largoat doniocracy can novor yield to prossuro" 
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it must be ‘enlightened transparency’. 
These are serious matters of internal 
security and stability alTecting the strate¬ 
gic frontiers of the country. 

I t’s high time that India displayed poli¬ 
tical spine, leadership and an inclina¬ 
tion to decision-making rather than beha¬ 
ve like a wimp. Take the five-month-old 
foreign hostages case in J&K. The admi¬ 
nistration there, aided and abetted by 
Delhi, has been consistently dithering, 
first creating then confounding one cri¬ 
sis after another from lla/ratbal to Mast 
Gill. After the latest hostage fiasco, the 
army has washed its hands of any action. 
In fact, the army has declared that it has 
forbidden troops from operating in areas 
where the hostages are suspected to be. 
Thirteen AI faran terrorists are 
holding the Indian stale to ransom. Six 
foreigners were among the group of trek- 
kers kidnapped from Pahalgam in the 
first week of July. One of them managed 
to escape while another was beheaded. 
Two British, one DS and one German 
national arc still held captive somewhe¬ 
re between wShopian and Doda on Indian 
soil. 

Having failed to act decisively, the 
state administration allowed comman¬ 
dos from SAS, Della Force, GSG, toge¬ 
ther with representatives from their 
embassies to monitor the situation over 
the head of the army. It is foreign diplo¬ 
mats who were negotiating with Al 
Faran or its intermedianes Militants are 
unhappy over leaks to the press that they 
were demanding Rs 2 crore as . ransom 

Diplomats hud refused to 

The diplomats, with hP||hB^P 
their military experts, are 
still there tailing the 
abductors and their cap- 
tives. If this is part of 
defence cooperation, 
very good. But not eve- 
ryone is happy over the HplullSyi 
failure of Indian intelli- 
gcnce following a 32-day 
break in contact between Ha||Ul|lU 
the authorities and the 
captors. Deployed in the HMIM 
Valley is a specialist 
electronic warfare group 
capable of determining the location of 
the hostages. It is unusual that the cap- 
tors are moving freely from one location 


to another without hindrance. 

Taking hostages by terrorist groups is 
a despicable act which deserves to be 
condemned and firmly dealt with —and 
not just because the hostages belong to a 
foreign country. Introducing foreign 
nulitaiy experts and military staff to 
neutralise a loreign hostages crisis 
rcHccls the frailty of leadership and 
manhood 

The army is missing out on vital evi¬ 
dence to nail Pakistan's complicity in 
hostage-taking. They are scouting 
uigently for more sophisticated tracking 
and jamming equipment to neutralise 
militant communication network. Inac¬ 
tion is always self-defeating. 



Waiting in the wings 
for a go-ahead are dozens 
of elite commando 
squads belonging to the 
police, paramilitary, 
armed forces and intelli- 
gence agencies. None of 
these has ever been 
te.sted. The army has ope- 
rated in the Valley since 
Independence and has a 
plBlHIIIH network of agents, infor- 
mers and electronic 
nodes. It was perfectly 
feasible to mount a 
rescue mission with the 
normal risks and 
dangers. It is totally indefensible not to 
launch operations because foreign 
embassies say so. 


The government has caved in to the 
demands of foreign governments con¬ 
ducting their own negotiations with ter¬ 
rorists. AI Faran’s demand from the 
state that 15 militants be freed for the 
four hostages is unacceptable. Ah initio, 
the government said that it will neither 
mount a rescue mission nor strike a deal 
with terrorists. Forswearing action 
means closing all options. Hven the cap- 
tors are left without any escape route — 
though there arc reports that Al Faran 
has handed over hostages to their local 
accomplices and tied. 

I 

T hings would not have come to such a j 
pass had the state acted with 

- -some daring. Nestled in 

the Shivaliks is India's 
leanest and meanest 
4(K)-man special transbor¬ 
der force codenamed Pro¬ 
ject Sunray. It is trained 
in VIP security, anti- 
hijacking and rescue mis¬ 
sions. After Rajiv Gandhi 
was assassinated in 1991, 
^ this force devised a plan 
to capture Prabhakaran. 

1 Briefings were done for 

m the Research and Ana- 

lysis Wing (RAW) chief 
and Cabinet secretary as 
prelude to briefing the 
(/|hU pm. The latter shied 
away from the 

Last month, Sunray 
commandos are believed 
to have volunteered to 
rescue the foreign hosta¬ 
ges. To avoid embarras¬ 
sing the state, they even offered to resign 
prior to the launch. The operation would 
have been outside the ambit of Sunray. 
This time around their preparation and 
briefings were terminated at the level of 
director, RAW. 

There is no dearth of ingenuity, 
danng and courage among the security 
forces. All they need is a timely green 
signal. The present government gives no 
signals al all. The supreme commander 
of the armed forces, President Shankar 
Dayal Shaima, recently said: "The 
world's largest democracy can never 
yield to pressure.” One wishes he would 
also say that the world’s largest 
democracy must sometimes apt. • 

(Th0 author was a ganaral officer commanding of the 
Indian Peace-Kn^iptne Force in southern Sd Lanka. He is 
alK> m foundo> >, nt ^ of the Defence Plenning Staff of 
the Chiefs ot il; »'Vtee) 
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RAGA SAGA 

Lee Langley's sensitive story about cultural 
assimilation 


Not since Ruth Prawer .lhabvala’s //^'^v/A/zr/D/rv/ has one conic 
across a more fragile and evocative account of the colonial expe¬ 
rience. After Changes Of Address and Persistent Riinumrs, Lee 
Langley returns to the country where she was bom and brought 
up, and which she so obviously enjoys writing about. 

A House In Pondicherryhas wrongly been designated as the 
third part of [-angley’s Indian trilogy. The novel is too far- 
reaching in Its scope to be so simplistically slotted. Langley 
vists a relatively unexplored territory of fiction on the colonial 
relationship: French-occupied Pondicherry. Once there, her 
imagination mingles freely and tellingly with history to fashion a novel that commu¬ 
nicates the delicacy of an intricately carved curio. 



Real people and places such as Auro- 
bindo Ghosh and Governor Dupleix, 
Aurovilie and Sri Aurobindo Ashram, 
merge with liberating articulateness into 
characters and settings that don’t exist 
outside the novelist’s imagination. 
Though the novel traverses tremendous 
turmoil and tension, it exudes a 
curiously tranquil and tender timbre, as 
if the characters Langley invented were 
living out the truth of what Albert 
Camus said in an unguarded mciment. 
\\c must behave as though life had 
meaning. 

Searching for Camus’ meaning of life 
IS the novel’s forceful heroine Oriane de 
la’Espirit, the rebellious offspring of 
French settlers in Pondicherry, on 
whom the spirit of Indianness works its 
potent voodoo, though the girl's mother 
tries her best to prevent the process of 
cultural assimilation. In its exquisite 
tonal tapestry of infinite cultural and 
historic reverberations, A House In 
Pondicherry is a raga saga, a symphony 
in prose played in rich, minor key. 

It is a story of love and loyalty and 
how human impulses colour and com¬ 
pound wider socio-political allegiances. 
It is the story of the wilful Oriane 


In a House In 
Pondicherry, real 
people and places 
such as Aurobindo 
Ghosh and 
Governor Dupleix, 
Aurovilie and Sri 
Aurobindo 
Ashram, merge 
with characters and 
settings that don’t 
exist outside the 
novelist’s 
imagination 
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EXCERPT 


THE TOP TEN 



Stepped into the 
chamber, 
half-blinded for 
a moment not by 
brilliance but by 
its opposite 


who stays back to look 
after her mother’s hotel 
business even aflei the 
Ficneh have had their day 
in Pondicherry. Oriane 
plunges into the Great 
Indian Void with an attitu¬ 
de of neither condescen¬ 
sion nor martyrdom. vShe 
chooses Pondicherry as 
her home because that 
what it is. 

Oriane's enduring 
friendship with Guruvap- 
pa, an OxiMiian Indian 
scholar and translator 
who is as disconibulatcd 
about his cultural identity 
as Oriane, casts a long 
and delicate shadow 
across the plot Langley 
whips m and out of a 
breathtaking network of 
historical and fictional 
events. These are all 


gathered togethei m a slanted statement on cross-cultural 
pollination. 


From Oriane and Guruvappa, the novel is propelled for¬ 
ward to Oriane\s relative, the gentle philanthrophisi 
Raymond and his illegitimate daughter Charlotte who 




• journeys from London to 

Pondicherry to meet her saintly father. 
Charlotte’s conversion from cynicism 
to faith IS one of the novel’s deeply fulfil¬ 
ling sub-plots. 

Conflicting loyalties modily and regu¬ 
late the transcontinental narration. The 
characters are bound by both personal 
and imer-pcrsonal relationships. 

It is these sensitively drawn interper¬ 
sonal bonds which lend excitement and 
interest to an otherwise passive plot. 
Reading A House In Pondicherry, one 
effortlessly enters an era that is gone, but 
not quite vanished. We are plunged into 
Langley’s Pondicherry not with the 
same headlong urgency as in Salman 
Rushdie’s Cochin-Bombay novel The 
Moor's Lmi Sigh, but through a high 
window which affords readers a bird’s 
eye view of the lures and shifting perspec¬ 
tives of the past. It is a selfless Raymond 
who gives words to the novel’s ultimate 
home truth: "If we want a better world, 
do we not have to create it?" Lee 
Langley’s novel does precisely that. 
And does that precisely. • 

9uthMhK.Jhm 
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SHUBHRA GUPTA 

Sing along 

Songsters star in yet more Hindi film-based programmes 


S He flings his head 
back. He flings ir Ibr- 
ward. He jerks it 
about, as his hands 
flap up, then down 
He closes his eyes, 
bends till his head 
practically touches the floor He swings. 
He sways. He sings. 

No, this is not a potted description of 
an epileptic patient. It is only Annu 
Kap(K)r in his guise of 
emcee, of Zee’s most 
popular show, 

Antakshari 

Assisted by a persona¬ 
ble female who is sup¬ 
posed to be seen, not 
heard (which is a favour, 
believe me, because Mr 
Kapoor's past assistants 
could not string together 
a few notes to save their 
lives; the present one, 

Reniika Shahane, also 
appears to be tone-deaO 
Annu lights up the set 
with almost manic ener¬ 
gy. He chivvies the teams 
along, shares their des¬ 
pair when they flub their 
lines or make wrong gues¬ 
ses, and smiles when they 
tnumph. 

It is, in a word, a Perfor¬ 
mance. And what s more, 
he sings better than most 
of the participants, and 
isn’t bashful about it. 

There have been occa¬ 
sions when he has been 
saddled with duds' not 
only has he sung for each of them, and 
for the poor hostess struggling to keep 
pace with him, but also for himself. 

The massive appeal of Antakshari has 
spawned clones on practically every 
channel. They my not be as popular as 
the original but they are (at least good 
ones) getting there. Their appeal is 
strong and straightforward: think you 
can do a Kishore, or a Lata? Go ahead, 
arid weMl make your day, by heaping 


upon you praise and pnzes. 

So impressed was Doordarshan with 
Kapoor’s skills that now it has him oii 
one of its prime-limc shows Men Awaa: 
Suno (Tuesday, DDl, 9.3()pm). In this 
one, Kapoor reprises h\^ Antakshari rou¬ 
tine , switching only to handgalas and 
shenvanis instead of multi-coloured 
double breasted suits. 

Doordarshan has another program¬ 
me, Dhun Dhamaka, on the Metro chan- 


Tiel at 7.3()pm the same evening. It is 
hosted by Bali Brahmbhatt and Sapna 
Mukherjee, and its tone is altogether 
more rumbustious. The singing is sub¬ 
standard, but the enjoyment quotient is 
high. 

The quality of singing is the key to 
another Zee programme in somewhat 
similar vein: Sa Re Ga Ma (Mondays, 
8pm). Host Sonu Nigam sings well 
enough to give Kapoor sleepless nights. 


and he is much prettier, too. The partici¬ 
pants seem to know their business and 
some of the singing is proficient enough 
It) win wah-wahs from the judges, who 
are names in the music industry. 

Then there's LIsha Uthup who has 
recently begun a show m her name on 
LL (Wednesdays, 8pm). The 
incongruous mix of Kanjeevarams, 
jasmme-in-plaits, and a ht'avy baritone 
belting out the pop shmaltz which 
is so distinctively 
her own, still cuts a fair 
dash. The young pane¬ 
lists seem to be a little in 
awe of her as she cheerfu I - 
ly sings them off their 
feet, but there’s no dearth 
of smiles, here too. 

Meanwhile, the count¬ 
downs of film songs are 
thriving There’s more to 
them than the BPL Oves 
and Its Rubys and Raa- 
geshwaris (A few weeks 
ago Amitabh Bachchan 
appeared on a BPL Oye 
edition, and reduced poor 
Raageshwari to jelly, and 
we got everything we had 
always known about the 
man). EL TV’s Public 
Demand is consistently 
watchcable. So is TVI's 
Hit Parade. 

And, the Onida TV 
awards were presented 
last week, live on Zee. 
There was a heavy tur¬ 
nout of the big guns of 
television (a few filmi 
heads could be spotted 
here and there), and it should have made 
for a good show. But we couldn’t see 
very much because everything was too 
dark. And because of lots of little 
glitches, and despite Jaaved Jafferi’s 
game trying, things kept coming 
unstuck, at least in the first half-hour. 

TV awards are most definitely .A 
Good Thing. But they need to be presen¬ 
ted much, much better. • 



The massive appeal of Antakshari 
has spawned attractive clones on 
practically every channel 
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he Mamta 

Kulkami-Man- 
isha Koirala 
feud conti¬ 
nues apace 
The latest 
from this front is that both 
women claim to be stamng 
in Feroze Khan’s next 
movie, in which he will be 
launching his son, Fardeen 
While Manisha insists 
that she will be playing the 
heroine in this film, Mamta 
dismisses all such talk as hog- 
wash According to her, 
Feroze would never sign 
Manisha on for that role, for 
she looks too old to play a col¬ 
lege kid 

Make what you will of 
that We’ve given up trying 
to figure these two women 
out 



er half-naked 
gyrations in 
Rangeela 
have certainly 
paid off 
Urmila 


Matondkar is, without a 


doubt, the next sex symbol 


of the Bombay film industry 
Not only has she been signed 
on by Yash Chopra for his 
forthcoming Tevar co- 
stamng Madhun DixU and 
Shah Rukh Khan, the self- 



ust what is it 
with fackie 
ShrofP Fust 
he was bur¬ 
ning up the big 
screen with 
Urmtla Matondkar, and now 
he’s turning it into a deeper 
shade of blue with his shena¬ 
nigans with Manisha Koirala 
in the soon-to-be-rcleased 
Ram Shastra 

All those who have seen 
the rushes of this long- 




delayed movie — especially 
the song sequences — 
haven’t stopp^ talking 
about the hot-hot vibes bet¬ 
ween the sexy Shroff and the 
sizzling Manisha 
Ayesha sure has a lot to 
worry about 


styled showman of filmland, 
Subhash Ghai, is also consi¬ 
dering her for his next 
venture 


It certainly makes a nice 
change from the attentions 



of the little-known Ram 
Gopal Verma, and you can 
bet your last dollar that she 
will go much further in the 
next few months 


alman Khan’s 
current run of 
hits — Hum 
Aapke Ham 
Koun 

closely fol¬ 
lowed by Karan Arjun — 
has come to a halt with 
Veergati The film flopped 
miserably at the box office, 
much to the chagnn of 
Khan’s brother-in-law, Atul 
Agnihotn, who was playing 
the second lead and is despe¬ 
rately looking for a hit 
siman, however, doesn’t 
appear to be^ very womed, 
Afier all, once you have a 
mega-mega-hit like Hum 
Aapke Ham Koun. ! under 
your Versace belt, you can 
afford to take things easy for 
a While. • 


URMILA MATONDKAR 
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Different strokes 

These days, artists find extraordinary means of self-expression 


Not Ion ft afto, an was confined to can¬ 
vas, stone or wood. 

Not any more. Today, more and more 
artists are usinf* innovative mediums to 
express themselves- fibre ftbiss, jute, 
rusted iron, nails, cement and yes, even 
old records and motor oil. 

You could .sav artists are usinft their 
material differences to advantaf^c. 
Making the medium their message. 


T he work is cryptically titled 
Ten Paise. As the eye traverses 
from the dilapidated and rusty 
HMV speaker — bearing the 
Hindi inscription Dus paise 
daam in fluorescent red — to old car 
horns and then to pieces of a bioscope 
and fragmented records, artist Satish 
Gupta explains, "It is a tribute to my 
childhood. Dus paise is what they char¬ 
ged, you see, to show a film through the 
peephole of the bioscope while the 
music played on a screechy gramopho¬ 
ne. r ve attempted to evoke beauty in the 
old and the ordinary." 

Another such ‘attempt’ by Gupta, and 
one of his 30 ‘Zen’ sculptures on display 
in Delhi recently, was to evoke beauty in 
shape. Christened Basho’s Pond, one 
ensemble was the artist’s endeavour "to 
square a circle" by juxtaposing 15 round 
griddles, cut into squares, with smaller 
ones. The light from the ‘moon’, formed 
by placing a bulb behind a slit, caressed 
a lily made of shells in a pool of water 
below. 

While Gupta celebrated the mundane, 
sculptor Mrinalini Muklieijee's exhibi¬ 
tion, on simultaneously at the British 
Council Division, was a tribute to the 


craft-based art of hemp fibre. 

Mukheijee had dyed, tied, entwined 
and at times even woven the tough 
strands to form her half-human, half¬ 
animal figures. Thus there was a 
menacing, nine-foot Van Raja-11 in 
sombre greens and burgundy ; Vanshri, a 
woman sensuously embracing a tree; 
Vriksh Nata, depicting the delicate envi¬ 
ronmental balance, and three other figu¬ 
res (Pushp, Woman On A Peacock and 



Van Shringar) all celebrating human 
i|e’s organic bond with the vegetal. 




FIBRE GLASS: "It is such an expressive 
medium but always abused and 
underutilised. So I chose to reinterpret it," 
feels PrithpalLadi 


And while the above two exhibitions 
generated a lot of interest in the capital, 
what they also highlighted is a recent 
trend in Indian art — of artists experi¬ 
menting and innovating on new 
mediums. 

Says Dolly Narang of The Village 
Gallery, "The Indian art scene is very 
dynamic and buoyant right now. Several 


artists arc exploring new mediums to 
establish a new ait vocabulary." 

B ut iron, hemp, old records and grid¬ 
dles? Are these really the new ‘voca¬ 
bulary’? "Yes," asserts Shobha Bhatia, 
owner of Gallery Ganesha and a connois¬ 
seur of art, "for art isn’t what you see but 
how you see it. The artists today are pack- 
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ing in so much innovation in their 
works, using unconventional materials. ! 
It is a trend which is happening all over 
the world and it is being well received in 
India, too." 

Bhatia is right about the reception 
When sculptor Prithpal Ladi impregnat¬ 
ed plaster of Paris with polyester to 


lucrative offer, Ladi chose, as always, 
not to repeat his work. 

Ladi’s Sheshnaag Cfiair got a similar¬ 
ly effusive response. Here, the artist had 
attached various levels of seats to a sin¬ 
gle polyester cement chair, engraving it 
with surreal figures and an indeciphera¬ 
ble script. The hood of a serpent emerg- 

HARBAN8MOOY 










evolve his own medium of cement poly¬ 
ester, the response to his creation was, to 
put it mildly, phenomenal. His work, titl¬ 
ed Dianes From My Page, an assembly 
of gnarled, happy or sad faces carved 
onto ceramic sheets, was such a rage a 
couple of years ago that despite a price 
tag of half a lakh, he got 50 orders for it. 
It is a different matter that despite the 


ing from the back of the chair evoked the 
imagery of security resulting fi om autho¬ 
rity. "And though an industrialist finally 
bought the work, I still get a lot of people 
asking me if I’m going to make someth¬ 
ing like that," says the artist. 

According to Ladi, many artists today 
want to move away from the established 
linguistics of art to create a new langua¬ 


ge. There is a dissatisfaction," he says, 
"a frustration to break out of the mould, 
literally, as it w^rc. There is a keenness 
to explore and negotiate a new medium. 
And unlike earlier, artists today have a 
large repertoire of materials to experi¬ 
ment with." 

This is precLsely why Ladi chose to 
"experiment endlessly with fibic glass". 
"It is such an expressive medium but 
always abused and underutilised," he 
says. "So I chose to reinterpret it." 

The ‘reinterpretation* was a viewer’s 
delight. Last year, for instance, in one of 
his untitled works, Ladi had sculpted a 
figure in while cement peering into a 
pond full offish. The shimmering water 
also reflected a length of skyline. "As 
the end result," he says, "you got a simul¬ 
taneous view of the three levels — the 

SCRAP METAL AND 
LIGHT: Satish 


successful in 
evoking beauty in 
shapes in his work 
titled Bashos 


terrestrial, the aquatic and the aerial. No 
other medium would have allowed me 
so much creative freedom." 

N ot that the response to this kind of 
art is uniformly ecstatic. For instan¬ 
ce, when people came to view Gupta’s 
work in Delhi, the reaction was indeed a 
mixed bag. Says Kcya Khullar, manager 
of Art I’oday, where the artist had dis¬ 
played his works, "Of course, there are 
people who walk in disgusted and 
exclaim, ‘Beks, you call this art?!’whilc 
the others are simply oveijoyed with the 
artist’s ‘ingenuity’. So you really can’t 
predict much, but at least the work is get¬ 
ting Its fair share of attention." 

Another reason for the experimenta- 
lion, feel connoisseurs, is linked to salea¬ 
bility. With exposure abroad, the Indian 
art buyer has caught onto international 
artistic trends. And when he sees artists 
breaking new ground elsewhere, he 
obviously expects the same imagination 
from Indian artists, too. 

"We constantly get clients who say 
they want something ‘different’," says 
Sonia Ballaney, who looks after the 
Vadehra Art Gallery. "And fortunately, 
Indian art has reached a stage where the 
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universal level by using a novel medi¬ 
um. "I deliberately used materials which 
would seem 'available' at the site for 
such a subject," explains the artist. "And 
something which would evoke the 
industrial atmosphere. The end result 
was literal and metaphorical at the same 
time." 

To make his art more participatory lor 
the viewer, Sundaram is trying another 
interesting experiment. As part of his for¬ 
thcoming exhibition, the artist intends 
keeping a stack of blank cards for visi¬ 
tors. Above the cards will be an inverted 
flask of potassium permanganate from 
which the viewers will be asked to 
release a few droplets. The amorphous 
shapes formed by the liquid on the cards 
will be allowed to dry and then be incor¬ 
porated in larger installations. "The idea 
is to knock the mighty artist off his migh¬ 
ty pedestal by involving the public in 
shaping his work," says Sundaram. 
"Simulataneously, it makes exhibition- 
viewing more participatory for the visi¬ 
tor, because he is no longer an ‘obsei- 
ver'. He is an active ‘participant’ in the 
artistic process." 

Sundaram had tried a similar experi¬ 
ment in Delhi the year before last. In his 
exhibition titled ‘Memorial’, an installa¬ 
tion with photographs and sculpture, 
was a powerful statement on the 
bloodletting at the Babri Masjid m Ayo- 
dhya. One of the works at the exhibition, 
The Cross, had a red sandstone, bnck 
and cement pathway leading up to a 
‘gateway’ made out of 15 metallic 
trunks, one piled on top of the other. So, 
instead of merely viewing the work, the 
public was actually walking through it. 

Another one {Mausoleum) had a 
white, inlaid marble-and-plaster cast of 
a live body encasexl in a glass case lit up 
by a neon light. The imagery — dark, 
brooding ahd provocative—was, as the 
artist puts it, "both local and universal, 
as such violence and its aftermath could 
be happening anywhere in the world." 

So does all this activity signify a new 
art movement in India? Acconiing to 
Gupta, art is so disparate and indivi¬ 
dualistic today that it is really unfair to 
bracket it as a ‘movement’. "At the same 
time," he adds, "one can say that there is 
really no ‘ism’ which exists today. The I 
artistsareeachexploring new mediums 
—and there arc so many available today 
—to make individual statements." 

And since the public lays such great 
store by individuality, the artists are con¬ 
fident of being heard. • 
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FOCUS 


The sellii^ of Jayalalitha 


A security agency launches a publicity campaign and kicks off a controversy 

T hey can be seen all over Madras. A follower of chief minister Jayalalitha. I and EID Parry. And even before A!AD- 
smiling Jayalalitha popping out of have hardly met her. but I have blind MK came to power, Alagu has been pro- 
large hoardings positioned at pro- faith in her and there is nothing more to viding security at the party headquarters 


T hey can be seen all over Madras. A 
smiling Jayalalitha popping out of 
large hoardings positioned at pro¬ 
minent places in the city. Nothing unu¬ 
sual in that surely, vhiat is unusual 
though is that all these are the handi¬ 
work of one man, S. Jayarajan, who 
makes it a point to have his name printed 
at the bottom of the hoardings. And of 
course, the name of his organisation, 
Alagu Security Service. 

Jayarajan, who claims to be an ardent 
devotee of Jayalalitha, has hired 300 
hoardings in vantage 
points in Madras and 
other cities of Tamil 
Nadu and has had them 
painted with giant-size 
mug-shots of a beaming 
Jay^alitha., Signifi¬ 
cantly, the hoardings are 
painted in theAlADMK 
party colours, red and 
black. 

In Madras, these hoar¬ 
dings are strategically 
placed in many arterial 
roads in prime localities. 

And such a high- 
visibility publicity cam¬ 
paign doesn’t come 
cheap. In prime loca¬ 
tions, it costs upwards of 
Rs 25 per sq foot with a 
monthly rental of Rs 
10,000 to Rs 12,000 for a 
600 sq-foot hoarding. 

According to a conserva¬ 
tive estimate, it would 
cost Alagu Security Ser¬ 
vice a whopping Rs 80 
lakh to Rs 1 crore a year 
on the 107-odd hoardings in Madras 
alone. 

Who is Jayarajan and how can a little- 
known industrial security agency afford 
such a costly publicity campaign? 

l^st week, Sunday met the 
44-year-old former inspector with the 
Central Industrial Security Force (CISF) 
at his suburban Ambattur head office. 
Jayarajan, with his bar moustache, 
resembles the villain’s henchman in 
Tamil movies but breaks out into a smile 
at the mention of the hoardings. Says 
Jayarajan: *'I am an ardent and devoted 


follower of chief minister Jayalalitha. I 
have hardly met her. but 1 have blind 
faith in her and there is nothing more to 
it.” He vehemently denied that he is 
using Jayalalitha's portraits in his hoar¬ 
dings as a business strategy, ”In fact, big 
companies are reluctant to do business 
with me because they believe I have 
strong political affiliations. On the other 
hand, I would have done better business 
without the hoardings.” 

Jayarajan claims to be an ordinary 
member of the AIADMK and refutes 



S. Jayarajan (left), owner of Alagu 
Security Enrico, has put up 
hoardings of Jayalalitha all over 
Madras and other towns of Tamil 
Nadu. His critics say that all this 
costs Rs 80 lakh a year 


and EID Parry. And even before AIAD¬ 
MK came to power, Alagu has been pro¬ 
viding security at the party headquarters 
in Madras. 

Jayarajan refuses to talk about the 
annual turnover of his outfit and the cost 
of the hoardings. Says Jayarajan: 
"We’re doing well and I got these hoar¬ 
ding sites at throwaway rates some years 
ago. 1 may be spending between Rs 
15-18 lakh on these hoardings.” His 
rivals, of course, say that the AIADMK 
is not only underwriting the 
whole campaign but also 
pressurising publicity 
agencies to provide vanta¬ 
ge positions to Alagu 
Security Service. 

Recently. Subramani- 
am Swamy, the Janata 
Party chief and a critic of 
the Tamil Nadu chief 
minister, alleged at a 
press conference in 
Madras that Alagu Secu¬ 
rity Service is actually 
providing "goondas to 
the AIADMK". A peeved 
Jayarajan refutes the char¬ 
ge: "I have not gained a 
single paisa by putting up 
' of AlOOU hoardings of the chief 
* minister All this talk that 
up I am supplying goondas j 

ill OVBf totally 

false. 



allegations that he is doing all this to get 


II #lil Asked whether he will 

8ll tills continue with the cam¬ 
paign even if Jayalalitha 
loses power, Jayarajan 
shot back. "There is no 
question of changing the hoardings 


a party ticket to contest the forthcoming under any circumstances. I am a fan of 
Assembly election. He started the Alagu hers and will continue to do what 1 have 


Security Service in 1989 after resigning 
from the CISF, but started putting up the 
Jay a hoardings in 1991, a year after 
Jayalalitha became the chief minister. 

Today, Alagu operates in 20 towns 
and has 4,000 employees, mostly retired 
personnel from the defence services and 
the CISF. Jayarajan claims he has not 
got a single contract from a state-owned 
company. His major clients in Madras 
are Hindustan Petroleum Corporation 


been doing." 

Meanwhile, a local ad agency has 
started putting up hoardings of the DMK 
chief, Karunanidhi, while another 
Madras-based consumer goods manu¬ 
facturer has splashed photographs of 
superstar Rajnikant on its paid hoar¬ 
dings. Is all this a sign of the times to 
come? • 
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Zarina, ill and in pain, was brought to 
a public hospital in Bombay. Investiga¬ 
tions revealed she was steering from a 
secondary state of syphilis. 

Nirmala was * rescued' from a bro¬ 
thel, but It was against her wishes. She 
asked to be sent back. "There is no point 
in helping me at this stage," she sard. 

Asha freelances' on the streets near 
V.T. Station. The streets are also her 
home. She cannot remember how many 
times she has been raped and molested. 



Prejp^arlng for customors* ageing early 


Taking to the sex trade was no big transi¬ 
tion for her. 

The .story of the life of most 
prostitutes? 

Not really. 

Zarina Nirmala and A.sha are all 
children. 


women in the flesh trade in this city 
alone, that also works out to mean that a 
great many children are being subjected 
to all the hazards, humiliation and 
exploitation of the world’s oldest 
profession. 

Psychiatric research conducted on 
abusers reveal that the molester is usual¬ 
ly an emotionally immature person and 
his pathological pre-occupation with 
sex makes him turn to children, who are 
too weak to resist, for gratification. 

Superstition also plays 
Its dangerous part here, 
because there is yet ano¬ 
ther category of jjeople 
which engages in sex 
with very young children 
in the superstitious belief 
that having sex with vir¬ 
gins will cure them of all 
venereal diseases. 

And if some don’t 
indulge in paedophilia 
directly, they do so vica¬ 
riously, as the huge and 
floujishing market for 
child pornography would 
suggest. 

B ombay’s biggest red- 
light areas are in 
Kamathipura and Khet- 
wadi. (There are other 
sizeable pockets in the 
Sonapur area in Bhan- 



SNATCHING ^ 


Child prostitution registers a rise in Bombay 


W hat kind of being 
would prefer sexual 
gratification through a 
child? There is certain¬ 
ly no evidence of it in 
animalkind, and yet, paedophilia goes 
back a very long way in man’s history 
and is a worldwide phenomenon. 

The United Nations convention on 
the Rights of the Child 1990, defined 
child prostitution as the ’sexual exploita¬ 
tion of a child below the age of 18 for 
remuneration in cash or kind’. 

Some 12 to 15 per cent of prostitutes 
verywhere are children. And since, 
ing^te^Upe Bombay Municipal Corpo- 
^ttventory, there are 50,000 
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dup, Hanuman Lane near Worli, and 
Nityananda Nagar in Ghatkopar.) Case 
stupes conducted here reve^ that the 
preference for young girls has l?een on 
the rise ever since the scare of AIDS set 
in. ITie reason is that they are thought to 
be |clean* and without infection. 

the government has been trying, 
through legislation, to stem this growing 
tide. It was to this end that the Supres- 
sion of Immoral Trafficking Act was 
created. In 1986, an improvement was 
made to it by replacing the term ‘suppres¬ 
sion* with ‘prevention’. The new Pre¬ 
vention of Immoral Trafficking Act 
seeks to hold the brothel-owner, who is 


in most cases the procurer who pushes 
the children into prostitution, responsi¬ 
ble. It has since then been made necessa¬ 
ry for the brothel-owner to prove that the 
girl is not a minor. 

Such Acts, however, leave a lot to be 
desired. The percentage ot raids conduc¬ 
ted is negligible in comparison to the 
real number of brothel-owners that 
exists. It is usually the procurers who 
operate from roadsides who are prose¬ 
cuted as they can be easily caught—the 
larger sharks, because of the influential 
patronage they enjoy, are not so easy to 
net. Further, prostitution being a baila¬ 
ble crime, it often pioves to be very diffi- 
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told her interviewer. "Now I am earning 
money by doing the same work and this 
time it is out of my own choice," Asha 
has no qualms about it. She has accepted 
the brutalities as the inevitable realities 
of street life. 

lip rostitution is a land of no 
If return," observes a counsellor 
who works in Kamathipura. "Once a girl 
is involved in prostitution, it is difficult 
for her to ever get out of it. " 

In some parts of Bombay, the prostitu¬ 
tion of children is no more a clandestine 
affair — at least not when they are old 
enough to pass as adults In the Falkland 
Road and Pila^ House areas, heavily 
made-up and over-dressed young girls 
between the ages of 14 and 15 can be 
seen standing at the doorway to their 
rooms, soliciting clients. On Phirozshah 
Mehta Road in the Fort area, too, young 
girls can be seen on the streets. 

It is only in Kamathipura that the 
madames'of brothels take core to hide 
the minors under their dubious care. 
They buy them from middlemen, the 
price depending on the age and virginity 
of the girls. The younger the girl, the 
higher the price 

Private medical practitioners in cen¬ 
tral Bombay, who are regularly summo¬ 
ned to treat the girls in the Kamathipura 
and Khetwadi areas, observe that there 
has been a nse in the number of child pro¬ 
stitutes over the past three to four 
years. But while they 


sometimes succeed in 
curing individual patients 
(and their customers, 
who also come to them) 
of various venereal dis¬ 
eases, they agree that lit¬ 
tle is being done to 

cult to carry out proceedings against it. Nirmala, too, was 15 before she was address the larger problem. 

For instance, it was only when the rescued by the police from the brothel The cases of Asha, Zarina and Nir- 
counsellor at the hospital that Zarina where she’d been forced to work. By mala tell us how difficult rehabilitation 

(real names have been changed) was that time, she was convinced there was is. A report on the National Meet On 

taken to, grew suspicious that the child’s no other life for her. For the first few Child Prostitution suggests that in order 

real problem came to light. Noticing that .days, she refused to respond to the conn- to do away with this trade, work would 

the nine-year-old was sullen anduncom- sellor. "Now that I am ‘mutilated’," she have to be carried out at various levels, 
municative with the ‘mother’ who had said, "I will not go back to my village. The wrong notions that ignorant people 
brought her in, the counsellor proceeded They will not accept me." She warned entertain have to be dispelled through 
to interrogate the woman. The latter the counsellor of not bothering her with education. A proper infrastructure to 
finally broke down and confessed that interviews and counselling sessions. "If support the work done by social organi- 
she and her husband had found Zarina you really wanted to help me, you would sations is vital to the success of any reha¬ 
loitering about Victona Terminus, have intervened when I was raped and bilitation programmes. The judicial sys- 

picked her up in the same way they had sold by a family friend," she said tern needs to be streamlined. And, as a 

procured other little girls, and taken her resentfully. social worker who works in this field 

to the brothel they owned in a slum in As for Asha, prostitution only meant feels, sex education, with emphasis on 
Bombay. By the time little Zarina was that she would now be paid for things gender equality, needs to be imparted to 
taken to the hospital for a check-up, she that people had been forcing out of her one and all. • 
had been brutally abused several times. anyway. "Life is smoother now," she MHuiQtidlgH/Bomlbay 
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Fowl pliw 


After Bangalore, Kentucky Fried Chicken finds itself in trouble in Delhi 





FACING THE NEAT; the KFC outlet in Delhi *s New Friends Colony 


After Bangalore* it is 
A the turn of Delhi. 

SfL When samples of 

chicken sold out of the 
Kentucky Fned 
Chicken (KFC) outlet 

. . — m the garden city 

DELHI were found to be laced 

with too much mono- 
sodium glutamate (MSG), it had created 
a nationwide uproar. And now* on 5 
November, the Delhi state government 
has directed the Municipal Corporation 
of Delhi (MCD) to initiate steps to can¬ 
cel the licence of the KFC’s recently- 
opened outlet in the capital's New 
Friends Colony. 

The decision was taken after samples 
of chicken collected from the outlet by 
the Prevention of Food Adulteration 
department found excess quanti- 



ACTING UNDERPRESSURE: chief 
minister Madan Lai Khurana 


ties of sodium alum i nium phosphate in 
the chicken. The chemic^ reportedly 
does not figure in the list of 21 permissi¬ 
ble food additives which are allowed 
only in small quantities. In view of this* 
Delhi chief minister Madan Lai Khura¬ 
na has directed the MCD commissioner 
not to grant licences for any other KFC 
branch in Delhi. 

Khurana was under piessure from 
various groups to put the KFC licence in 
the cold storage. Leading the crusade in 
the capital were the Swadeshi Jagran 
Manch (SJM), the Rashtriya Swayamse- 
vak Sangh (RSS) and thi Animal 
Rights International (ARl). ^ 

The presence of harmful ingredients 
and demonstrations against the outlet 
notwithstanding, Delhiitcs have refused 
to chicken out. They continue to feast 
on the original and crispy fried chicken. 
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FOR THE PEOPLE: chief minister Chandrabahu Naidu touring the districts 

Reaching out 

Chief minister Chandrabahu Naidu hits the road to 
gamer popular support in the state 


Both the young and old have queued up 
outside the outlet, eager to get a taste of 
America. 

Digging into Kentucky chicken with 
his two school-going daughters, Ashok 
Bhatia, a lawyer, told Sunday, ’The 
uproar is politically motivated and is 
merely a stunt. For years, we have had 
outlets selling boneless fried chicken — 
the Chinese and other varieties. Why 
don’t they protest against these?" 

Delhi University student Manav 
Khanna, 18, was even more vehement in 
his defence of KFC. He said, "The 
chicken here is much better in terms of 
taste and hygiene. The tandoori chicken 
from road-side dhabas, which is con¬ 
sumed by people everyday, has more car¬ 
bon content. KFC is obviously more 
expensive as any air-conditioned restau¬ 
rant will be a costly affair." 

But all this popularity has done little 
to impress Rajesh Gogna, SJM chief con¬ 
venor. He told Sunday, "We do not hold 
anything against the KFC. Our protest is 
aimed at the entry of multinational cor¬ 
porations in the consumer sector. The 
KFC has been given licence to open 60 
outlets in the country. The question of 
food adulteration is only one part of the 
movement. The main purpxise of the pro¬ 
test is the ban on the MNCs’ entry in the 
consumer goods sector." "We will also 
initiate legal proceedings against the 
KFC, as certain sectors are to be reser¬ 
ved for small-scale industries," added 
Gogna. 

Reacting to the action initiated by the 
Delhi government, KFC managing 
director Sandeep Kohli said, "KFC has 
not received any official initimation 
from the Delhi government. Our pro¬ 
duct remains the safest and the best 
chicken available to the Indian 
consumer." 

Explaining the alleged use of sodium 
aluminium phosphate, Kohli pointed 
out, "The chemical in question is one of 
the ingredients of the commonly-used 
baking powder and use of this chemical 
is permissible under Appendix B, A.02 
of the Prevention of Food Adulteration 
Act, 1954." 

So far, the medical health officer of 
MCb is yet to receive the report, speci¬ 
fying the chemical contents of KFC pro¬ 
ducts. Proceedings, if any, will be based 
on this report. Till such time, KFC can 
count on the chickens it has already 
sold. • 

K.S. Nmmymmn/NmwIMhi 


With the leadership 
race within the Telugu 
Desam Party (TDP) 
hotting up, chief mini¬ 
ster Chandrabahu 
Naidu is desperate to 
keep his nose ahead. 
Ironically, the chief 
minister has now 
taken a leaf out of his father-in-law N.T. 
Rama Rao’s book to try and gamer sup¬ 
port for his two-month-old government. 

The week-long programme of ‘Pra- 
jala Vaddaku Palana* (government at 
the people’s doorstep) launched by 
Chandrabahu Naidu to monitor the 
implementation of populist schemes has 
turned out to be a timely political exerci¬ 
se to establish the credentials of the TDP 
leadership and reaffirm the govern¬ 
ment’s commitment to the people. 

And the entire affair was organised on 
a grand scale. District officials and local 
politicians fanned out to take stock of 
the populist measures announced by the 
government and get a feel of public opi¬ 
nion. The TDP government allotted Rs 1 
crore for each district as expenditure for 
spot redressals, in case of minor com¬ 
plaints. Posters and handbills carrying 
information on the people’s right to 


question the officials were also 
circulated. 

The chief minister took the job of 
supervising the programme very 
seriously indeed. He went on a whirl¬ 
wind tour through the districts of Mah- 
boobnagar, Rangareddy, Madak, Chit- 
toor, Nalgonda and Krishna accompa¬ 
nied by a host of bureaucrats and scribes. 

Chandrabahu Naidu paid surprise 
visits to government schools, social wel¬ 
fare hospitals and gram panchayats. 
And the CM clearly meant business. He 
suspended some junior officials for 
having failed to implement government 
policies and warned that he would dis¬ 
continue the supply of cheap rice to villa¬ 
ges where illicit liquor was being bre¬ 
wed and consumed despite the 
prohibition. 

According to Chandrabahu Naidu, 
the purpose of the programme was two¬ 
fold, One, was "to generate an element 
of accountability among the govern¬ 
ment agencies, officials and the people". 
Also, explained Naidu, the Prajala Vad¬ 
daku Palana was an "effort to coordinate 
the people and the government officials 
for their own betterment. For, unless the 
benefits of the populist measures reach 
the people, huge funds of the govem- 
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ment are wasted." 

Well aware that this exercise drew 
immediate comparisons with NTR’s 
famous road shows, Naidu claimed that 
"unlike the last such .exercise which had 
incurred enormous expenses, the pre¬ 
sent programme has yielded good divi¬ 
dends. Lakhs of applications and com¬ 
plaints have poured in, which reflect the 
confidence that the people of the slate 
have in the government and the new 
leadership.’’ 

The post-programme review at the 
secretariat shpwed that complaints from 
the people concerned routine administra¬ 
tive lapses. It was also revealed that a lop¬ 
sided implementation of the prohibition 
policy had resulted in an increase in the 
consumption of illicit liquor. 

The political fallout of the program¬ 
me has been quite predictable. While the 
Left parties have praised Naidu, NTR 
has ridiculed the CM’s efforts. "Naidu is 
promising the moon to the people. But 
the forthcoming Lok Sabha elections 
will test how the people really feel towar¬ 
ds him," said the former chief minister. 

One may well have to wait till then to 
find out whether Naidu’s efforts to 
directly approach the people have paid 
off. And the embattled chief minister of 
Andhra Pradesh will need all the popu¬ 
lar support he can muster. • 
a.S. RmdhmkHBhna/Hydmnibad 


Green signal 

The state government 
clears the controversial 
Cogentrix power project, 
despite stiff opposition 
from the environment lobby 

On 8 November, the 
Karnataka govern¬ 
ment cleared 40 
power projects 
involving a total 
investment of Rs 
30,000 crore. But 
even after receiving 
the official go-ahead, 
a shadow of doubt still persists over 
the controversial Cogentnx project. 

The 10(X) MW power project, schedu¬ 
led to come up in Nandikur, 35 km from 
Mangalore, is now the prime target of 
environmentalists who insist that the 
plant will damage the natural surroun¬ 
dings of an ecologically .sensitive region. 

The state’s Environmental Clearance 
Committee (ECC) has expres¬ 
sed reservations about the Environmen¬ 
tal Impact Assessment (ElA) report sub¬ 


mitted by Cogentrix’s Mangalore 
Power Company j(MPC). \ detailed 
document prepared by the ECC claims 
that the ElA study conducted by Tata 
Consultancy is "suj)erficial and oriented 
to favour" the company. 

The ECC also suggested that the 
government should wait till the MPC 
explained its stand on the environment 
issue before a clearance was granted to 
Cogentrix. 

Last fortnight, at a conference organis¬ 
ed by a voluntary agency called Civil 
Bangalore, state environment secretary 
Yellappa Reddy, clearly expressed his 

tion$ including the People’s Union 
for Civil Liberties (PUCL) and the 
Chhattisgaifa Mukti Morcha 
Citizens’ Forum in Raipur. 

But the going has been tough for 
these women. Recently, Sail, along 



Statirtoiy warning 

Tribal women in Chhattisgarh launch an anti-liquor 
crusade 


I n the Chhattisgaih region of 
Madhya Pradesh, the crusade 
against liquor is one with a cUffoten- 
ce. Here, thousands of tribal wennen 
have launched a violent agitation to 
try and force the etring menfolk to 
kick the habit. 

Now, at least 500 rural women’s 
organisations have joined the fiay 
and the a^tation has taken the form 
of a mass movement. 

The Chhattisga^ Midula Jagiiti 
Sangathan (CMJS) and Chingati are 
in the foreironL Women activists 
belonging to Chingari have decided 
to take the fight to the liquor camp. 
They bombard various district ccdlec- 
tors witb'memoranda demaiuhng clo> 
sure of liqutH- shops. And if they fail 


to receive a satisfaettny response 
fiom the authorities they simply go 
on the rampage oigamse proces¬ 
sions, hold denoonstrations, '^cket 
liquor shqrs, and that onash up bot¬ 
tles and empty their contents mi the 
roads. 

Even resistance from local 
goondcu employed by liquor contrac¬ 
tors haa done little to daiiqten the s{»- 
Tits of the bludgeoning female 
gade. And the Chingari activists’ 
determination has now spaiked off 
widespread anti-liqum demonstra¬ 
tions throughout die r^ion. 

The ddialtisgarh Midiila lagriti 
Sang^ititan, led by Shariii Sail, has 
also pilled a stellar rok. b has die 
supp^ of several cfiier oigamM' 
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proposed site of 
the Cogentrix power plant 


doubts about the viability of the Rs 
3,654 crore power plant. He felt that the 
project did not meet the environmental 
standards and should not be cleared 
before Cogentrix specitied measures to 
safeguard the ecology of the Western 
Ghats. 

But the government has completely 
ignored the environment lobby and gone 
ahead with its plans. In fact, chief mini¬ 
ster H.D. Deve Gowda took strong 
exception to Reddy airing his views on 


the project in public. "If he has any sug¬ 
gestions, he should make it known to the 
government," he said. Deputy chief 
minister J.H. Patel, who holds the vital 
power portfolio, also criticised Reddy 
"The officer is not the only expert 
around," Patel said. 

This controversy has snowballed 
with Yellappa Reddy seeking voluntary 
retirement because he aid not want to be 
a party to the "political decision" of clea¬ 
ring the project. 

All this has helped focus public atten¬ 
tion on the controversy sunounding 
Cogentrix. The environment lobby 
seems convinced that the proposed 
power plant will harm the sensitive and 
ecologically precious mangroves and 
the estuaries near the site, vitiate the 
atmosphere and pose a threat to the 2.8 
lakh people residing in the vicinity, pol¬ 
lute the Arabian Sea and endanger the 
Western Ghats. 

Officials of the Mangalore Power 
Company, however, insist that the plant 
will be one of the most environment- 
friendly of its kind. "Some arc purposely 
promulgating misinformation about the 
project," Ron Somers, managing direc¬ 
tor of MPC, told Sunday. "The project 
was environmentally cleared foi the 
National Thermal Power Corporation as 
recently as 1992. What has changed 
since that time, except for the fact that 


with 150 members of the CMJS, 
was arrested while trying to stop 
government auction for a liquor con- 


msmmmk women demanding 
the closure of liquor shops in MP 



MMOAY tt-as MovMItor 1M5 


tract in Raipur. Earlier, things had 
taken an ugly turn with the rape of 
Minz, who was leading the onslaught 
agunst liquor contractors in Raipur. 
But she refused to be intimidated by 
the bnital assault. At a protest rally 
organised by the CMJS in Raipur, 
attended by over 3,000 tribal youth, 
Minz announced that her ordeal had 
saved to strengthen her resolve to 
fight the liquor lobby. 

That this movement is fast gathe¬ 
ring momentum in Madhya Pradesh 
is apparent from the fact that resi¬ 
dents in over two dozen villages near 
Raipur have alre»ly decided to boy¬ 
cott liquor shq>s and a tribal woman 
sarpanch of Bastar has banned the 
sale of liquor in her village. 

With the anti-liquor move¬ 
ment led by women taking on omi¬ 
nous proportions, liquor contractors 
in die tribal areas of Madhya Pradesh 
coidd well be left high and dry. • 

MLKMtar/MBr 


the capacity of the project has now been 
down-sized from 24(K) MW to 1000 
MW?" 

Denying; that the project could turn 
out to be an environmental hazard, 
Somers explains, "Supenor imported 
coal will be used along with the best envi¬ 
ronment technology. Stale-til-the-art 
desalination and prc-ctKiling ol the 



I_i-J 

POWER PLAY: CM H.D. Deve Gowda 

liquid effluent being released inU) the 
Arabian Sea will ensure that there is no 
thermal impact on marine life." Somers 
points out that none of the other coastal 
thermal plants in the counuy takes such 
precautions. 

Somers further claims that the plant 
will be using electrostatic precipitators 
to ensure that not much particulate mat¬ 
ter is released ihto the air. "The irony is 
that if all Indian power plants were to 
adopt similar advanced technology, 
public bias against the much-needed 
thermal power stations would evapoia- 
te," he remarks. 

The MFC’s arguments seem to have 
done the tnck. Chief minister Deve 
Gowda, for one, seems quite convinced 
about the viability of Cogentrix. Now, 
armed with the Gowda govcmmenl’s 
approval, Somers has been discussing 
the project report with the Central 
Electrical Authority in Delhi and is con¬ 
fident that the dream power project will 
take off by 1997. 

Bui with environmentalists in Karna¬ 
taka refusing to abandon their crusade 
against Cogentrix, it will be no dream 
run for the controversial power project. • 

OmiI f UmkBBh/Bangalorm 
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Troubled times 

Insurgents, dissidents and the army make life hell for 
chief minister Rishang Keishing 


Koijam, to destabilise the government 
and get a new ministry installed. 

This could prove a severe embarrass¬ 
ment to the army in Manipur as il comes 
in the wake of the arrest of two armymen 
accused of tapping the telephone of 


ASHOKE CHAKRA 


It’s been a real roller¬ 
coaster ride for Mani¬ 
pur chief minister 
Rishang Keishing. 
The CM, with his 
Congress(I)-lcd mini¬ 
stry, has been besieg- 
MANIPUR ed by all kinds of pro- 
blems but has 
somehow managed to cling on. 

And now, the battle lines seem to 
have been drawn between the Manipur 
chief minister and the army stationed in. 
this sensitive north-eastern state. 
Trouble between Rishang Keishing and 
army officials posted in the state has 
been brewing ever since Operation 
Sunny Vale was launched in the valley 
to flush out insurgents. The CM has 
never made his stand on the anti- 
insurgency drive quite clear. At first, he 
came out in support of Operation Sunny 
Vale. But then, when he drew flak from 
several quarters, he expressed his reser¬ 
vations about the matter and made it 
known that the operation had actually 
been launched following a unilater^ 



PROBLEMS GALORE: chief minister Rishang Keishing 


decision by the army. 

Now, things have taken a serious turn 
with the chief minister accusing senior 
artny officials in the state of encourag¬ 
ing dissent within the party in a bid to top¬ 
ple him. Close aides of the CM allege 
that some army officials have been hold¬ 
ing talks with dissident leaders, includ¬ 
ing deputy chief minister Radha Binod 


Governor O.N. Snvastava on 5 Novem¬ 
ber. S.P Singh and Jaldip Singh, of 
Army signals unit attached to the 57 
Mountain Division, were nabbed while 
allegedly tampering with the telephone 
junction box at the Raj Bhavan in 
Imphal. O.N. Snvastava has taken 
strong exception to this and is likely to 
take up the matter with the Centre. 


Ticket to ride 

A strategically importanttownship in Assam becomes 
a railway divisional headquarters after 30 years 


I t took 30 Itmg years to ctxne by. 

But when the Rangiya townsh^’s 
dream of beccmiihg the headquaitors 
, of a new railway dividon in Assam 
, finally materialised <m 8 Noventoer, 
' no one was conmlaining. 

Once operawMial, the Rangiya 
divisimi win prove to be a vital link 
in die at^cstogicaUy in^xatant 
lUoigl^'MtiriaMsdek line whidh 
eoimet^ sevtmd aiarions engaged in 
movatoeitt atiny personnel 

■ m . • .. « 



ministers as Rmn Subbag Sti^ CKd’ 
zarila} Nanda mid itanu^iati Tripa- 
thi, a juiKdon station stratagiamy 
located on dm nm^buik of die Brail* 
maputra ddled to nsaieeidUse. 

Now finally, m a gala ftmedon on 
8 November, the Udkm atoiister of 
state for railways, Sdtedt Kabitodi, 
laid dm fbundadon Stone of a divisio¬ 
nal headquarters at Rangiya. 

Assam chiqf ndnimer Hiieswaf> 
Sailda, several MPs and Unini mini¬ 
ster of state for pwiiaimaitaiy afCaba 
Matang Singh were prestou. 

And it uras Matarig Siegb who Wto 
the star attraodem at dto inaugutadoa 
as he had hem instrumental in put¬ 
ting Rnsgiya on die mdls. Reoenti^, 


he bad taken a group of peqile fiom 
die area to meet Pri^ Minister P.V. 
Narasindia Rao and got the ^o-ahead 
fw the setting up of the divisional 
bradquarters at Riuigiya. 

Speaking in Assamese initially, 
Sinj^ oudined the government’s 
commitment towards the state and 
said dim die Prime Miidster was 
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Rishang Keishing too has decided to 
complain to Prime Minister P.V. Nara- 
simha Rao about the army’s interference 
in state affairs. 

And the army is not all that the Mani¬ 
pur chief minister is having to fight at 
the moment. The Revolutionary 
People’s Front (RPF), the political body 
of the People’s Liberation Army (PLA), 
has served threatening letters to a num¬ 
ber of Meitei ministers last month, ask¬ 
ing them to withdraw support to Kei¬ 
shing. 

Political observers feel that Kei¬ 
shing's decision to launch Operation 
Sunny Vale has antagonised the rebels. 

The chief minister put on a brave 
front while discussing this problem. 
"Why should anyone be alraid? There is 
no threat to the present ministry as no 
member of the Cabinet is going to 
resign," declared Rishang Keishing. But 
the CM is dearly taking no chances. 
Security arrangements for the concern¬ 
ed ministers have been beefed up and 
they have been advised to cut down on 
their public appearances. Keish¬ 
ing has also apprised the Union home 
ministry of the trouble plaguing 
Manipur. 

So, after nine months in office, Keish¬ 
ing continues to struggle to get his house 
in order. • 

Kh0l0n TlH^ehom/Imphml 

taking a keen interest in Assam’s 
development. 

But what took pedple by surprise 
was the praise that the Union nuni<* 
ster lavished on HiteswarSaikia. Cal¬ 
ling him a relentless fighter for 
Assam’s cause, Singh said: ‘*1 know 
pensonidly that our chief minister 
continuously takes up the issues con¬ 
cerning the suae with the central 
leaders.** Ddiing his speech, the cluef 
minister also acknowledged the con¬ 
tribution made by Miuang Singh in 
bringing several schemes related to 
Assam U> the Centre’s notioe. 

The apparent camaraderie bet¬ 
ween the two leader^ was the focal 
point of the function as it was onfy 
the second occasion, the fust in 
Assam, that the two were sharing the 
dais. 

And the spirit of bonheme proved 
infectious. Infoftnitig the people dt 
Rangtya dial their 30*year-o>d dream 
bad been fttlfOied because of Ma^ 
Singh, SumA Kalmadi said: "'Ydk fo 


Family ma tters 

The state Congress is divided over the issue of 
fielding Union minister Santosh Mohan Dev’s wife 
as a party candidate 




The state Congress(I) 
stands divided yet 
again. This time, it is 
the proposed candida¬ 
ture of Shibani Dev, 
wife of Union mini- 
ster of state for steel 
Santosh Mohan Dev, 
for the West Tripura 
constituency, which is the focus of a 
controversy. 

Santosh Mohan Dev, who had con¬ 
tested the West Tripura seat the last time 
round, has decided to contest from Sil- 
char, his home constituency, this time. 
Opposition from his arch-rival within 
the party, Sudhir Ranjan Majumder, pre¬ 
sident of the Tripura Pradesh Congress 
Committee (TPCC), is said to have pro¬ 
mpted this move. 

Explains Dev. "I have decided to con¬ 
test from Silchar because some leaders 
of the state did not want me to contest 
from West Tripura." 


Malang ka kamal hain jo aap dekh, ^ 
rahen hain (You are witnessing the 
handiwiMk of Matang Singh he¬ 
re)'*. He also praised the Prime Mini¬ 
ster for taking a "personal interest" in 
the development of the noitb-east. 

Kalmadi then went on to unravel 
gfar4 plans for the state. Rs 1 crore 
has already been sanctioned for con¬ 
structing a new railway station at ' 
RangiyaandRs IS crore has been ear¬ 
marked for the new divisional head¬ 
quarters, he announced. Besides, the 
conversion of the Lumd^- 
Dilmigsali metre-gauge line mto 
broad-gauge by next year, 

the completion of the second road- 
cum-rail briti^e over the Brahma¬ 
putra at Jogigopha in lower Assam 
by September 1996, a budget hotel 
and a Rail Yatii Niwas at Ouwahati 
arealsooniheaiwil 

With sudi atternkm being focus¬ 
sed on Assam, the state seems to be 


movingon the right track. • 


But then, in the same breath, the 
Union minister adds that his wife or 
daughter could contest from West Tripu- 
ra "if the high command so desires". 

And this is where the trouble starts. 

According to former minister and 
member of the TPCC Mati Lai Saha, Shi¬ 
bani Dev’s name as party candidate has 
neither been approved by the high com¬ 
mand nor has it been discussed by the 
slate Congress committee. TPCC presi¬ 
dent Sudhir Ranjan Majumder is none 
too keen on Shibani Dev’s foray into 
politics cither. 



HOME TRUTHS; Union minister 
Santosh Mohan Dev 

But all this seems to have done little 
to dissuade Shibani Dev, who is clearly 
on a new high. She inaugurated the West 
Tripura district conference of the Youth 
Congress(I) on 29 October in Agarlala. 
She was given a warm reception by the 
followers of the state Youth Congress(T) 
president *Dipak Nag — who has even 
started a signature campaign to gamer 
support for her—and former chief mini¬ 
ster and leader of the Opposition, Samir 
Ranjan Burrnan. 

Burman, in his inaugural speech, 
announced, "If we do not get Santoshda, 
we would field Mrs Dev as our candida¬ 
te in the coming Lok Sabha election." 

When asked about her political futu¬ 
re. all that Shibani Dev had to say was, 
"If the workers of the state and the Con- 
gress(I) high command want it, I would 
contest from the constituency." • 
JmymaUi Bhmiimehmfym/Agartmlm 
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ARIES 


(21 March-20 April) 

C ontinue to be positive. 

Feel free to do your own 
thing and take appropriate 
risks. Your family may 
disagree with your actions, 

I *bul this cannot be helped. 
Though a helping hand may 
be offered and rejected, 
don’t give up trying. So.;ial 
activities can take up your 
' time if you want to be a hjt. 

TAURUS 


(21 Apnl-20Mu\) 

L ook after your 

reputation. Duties and 
responsibilities can weigh 
heavy, but you arc not alone. 
So ol‘ you need support or 
encouragement, be sure you 
will get it from a parent or 
guardian who knows of your 
aspirations. Children can be 
I a financial worry if you are 
determined to look ahead too 
far. 

GEMINI 


(21 Ma\-2() June) 

N ow is the right time to 
start transactions for a 
move Be very careful if you 
are planning to do something 
that you have never done 
before. \ ou may find out 
something beneficial from 
friends. If you don't know 
the answer to a question or a 
riddle, let it wait. Be positive 
and happy and make 
progress. 

CANCER 


(2IJune-20Jiily) 

H andle problems 

practically and leave the 
future to look after itself. 
Keep tabs on all that goes on 
as far as money is involved. 
An older person seems likely 
to be critical of what you are 
doing. This is to be expected, 
so be coiisiderate w hen you 
explain. 


LEO 


(2! July-20 August) 

T he home will be a 
welcome relief after a 
long journey. Make sure a 
variety of colleagues, who 
can be loosely termed as 
friends, do not hang around. 
Use your ingenuity and 
imagination to your best 
advantage in your efforts to 
make money. A iamily 
business can be extra 
rewarding. 


LIBRA_ 


(2! September-20 October) 

Y ou may be disappointed 
when a relationship 
does not fare as well as you 
thought. That is the way it 
goes. Get rid of what is not 
useful and start again from 
the scratch. Life may seem 
complicated if you ^low 
yourself too much time to 
weigh the pros and cons. 
Instant action could be 
called for. 



VIRGO 


(21 Auf^u\t 20September) 

Y OU can be made aware of 
strong feelings from 
sources outside the home, 
but you cannot escape being 
involved. T 17 to keep your 
distance. Don’t take sides in 
a lovers' quarrel. 
Right-minded people may 
be very sure that something 
needf* to be done. 


SCORPIO 


(2J October-20 November) 

I t may seem pointless to 
argue, so a waiting game 
can be played for the next 
few days. A marriage or 
engagement can be 
announced by two friends 
after a whirlwind courtship. 
With passions running high, 
there is a possibility of 
indiscretion or unprincipled 


SAGITTARIUS 


(21 November-20 December) 

T here are likely to be some 
events which you will not 
be able to control and 
possibly not even 
understand. Unconventional 
methods can succeed where 
more orthodox ways can fall 
flat, so be ready to take very 
quick decisions. A deal 
concerning accommodation 
can be settled in a very short 
time. 

CAPRICORN 


(2! December-20 January) 

D o what comes naturally. 

Experience can prove to 
be costly if you get heavily 
involved with friends. Funds 
are there to be used and you 
can have very definite ideas 
on that subject. Someone’s 
toes can be trod upon quite 
heavily if you arc upset or 
annoyed. A property deal 
could go well. 

AQUARIUS 


(21 January-20 February) 

S ome emotion or 

heart-searching ran lead 
to mature decisions being 
taken from your part. Family 
connections can make you 
alternately happy and sad, 
but you do not mind that one 
bit. A contract can be signed 
and you are feeling better 
off. Your image will be 
improved in business circles. 

PISCES 


(21 February-20 March) 

B usiness changes can put 
the cat among the 
pigeons. Look for something 
reliable on which to depend 
if you are involved in a 
shake-up: develop personal 
talents or set up your own 
business. The cost of a 
friendship may be more than 
you can stand. • 
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RANDOM NOTES 


Tel Aviv calling 


When Israeli Prime 
Minister Yitzhak 
Rabin was assassinated, 
both Prime Minister Nara* 
simha Rao and fcneign mini¬ 
ster Pranab Mukheijee were 
abroad. The speculation was 
that the PM would ask Muk- 


4 


HEARD IN LUCKNOW 

Kan«hl Ram and Mayawati’s 
slogan should bo: Hum do 
humaio duo. 

A MULAYAM SINGH YADAV SUPPORTER 
AFTER THE BSP WAS REDUCED TO A GROUP 
OFTENMLAS 


f 



Pransh MsMmiJss: losiSd oirt to NtamsolHMi thigh 


heijee to cut short’his visit 
and rush to Jerusalem to 
attend Rabin’s funeral. But 

Rao chose Manmohan, Singh 

instead. This, raised quite a 
few eyebrows. 

A;^ all, Pranab Mukher- 
joe is now being portrayed as 
the PM’s right-hand man. 

'Mukhojee is considraed to 

be a trouble-shooter who has 

a solutimt for every prcAlem 

that dogs the Rao regime — 

tanging ftom the inlighting 
in the West Bengal Pradesh 
Congress Committee 
(WBPCC) to the hurdles in 
nordi'South cooperation. So 

much so that the PM had 

chosen to turn a blind eye to 

the open fight between the 

Planning Commission (of 
which, Mukheijee is* the 
dqwty chairman) and the 
finance mbiisuy. So, obser- 

vm, thought that in kcu^iing 

whh Muliieirfee’s current tta- 
tus. he woiM be asked to go 
tolsrad. 

But Rao, a master of poli¬ 


tics that he is, asked Maiuno- 

han Singh to go Instead. The 

choice however is not diffi¬ 


cult to justify: India expects 
a lot from economic ties with 
Israel. And given his open 
market policy, Manmohan 
Singh was the best person 
under the circumstances to 
be present tAete. But the 
domestic implications of this 
action has not gone unnoti¬ 
ced: Ihanab Mukheijee is 
well-advised not to rest on 
his laurels. 


lii4iouse 

prolilMiiis 

I 

How well is Moham¬ 
mad Ayub Khan, the 
imnister of state for agricul¬ 
ture, pulling along with hik 
senior Cabinet colleague Bal- 


CHECK-LIST 


India’s filthy cities 

■ RoifdHqn The borne of Asia’s targast slum has to be 
India's dirtisst city. Sharad Pawar has said time and again 
that as Bombay houses so many migraiits from different 
states, the Centre has to share the financial burden of 
keeptrig the chy chan. But it's not lack of money that makes 
Bomhw such a stinking city. Bombay is as poor in civic 
sense as it is rich in money. 


■ Mh db f t The beautiful and gracious city has now 
been reduced to an open sewage pit. Huge tracts of the 
beach have bean twned into open-air latrines. There is no 
sewage system vWth the result that untreated sewage leaks 
into drinking water. And despite wide roads and leafy 
avenues, Madras h a filtoy city to live in. 


■ SMterts The plaguebegan in Surat. Need we say more? 


■ KasMiiR Home of the leather indushythatti^ 
in ftefyifig ail laws to safeguard the enviromnsnt. ConwRa 
tttopofiution from the tanneries wlthttw andflitogf 

any dito in UP and Kanpur turm out to 

n«lffMM’s--mo8tpoHutsdcib'.iu(ltoOwadii^ 
ctosstoKanpurtosharefidshonow, , , 

.. I .I ni ii | iii ini| «eto 



ramJakhar? 

Ayub Khan, who comes 
from the same area as Jak- 
har, has been given charge of 
dairy develc^ment in the 
ndnistty of agriculture. But 
Ajrub Khan is not happy. He 
says, ”Doodh dohm to Gt^j- 
jarm ka kaam hain. Yeh 
miiihe kyon pahda diya hain 
(MUlking cattle is the job of 



the Gujjars. why have they 
given it to me)." 

Clearly, Ayub Khm has 
his eye on Rajesh Pilot’s job. 
Jakhar, who will only be too 
happy if someone rids him of 
Khan, is pushing him to the 
brink. 


CoMftwts 

■ Has anyone beard of 
Uttambhai Patel? 
Many Ccmgresstnen say 
thatheispartc^the RabC^* 
net only because of his abi¬ 
lity to brave the Ddhi cold. 
Even on the coldest day of 
the year, when everybody 
dse ventures out well pad¬ 
ded, the niinister of state for 
rural devdopment can be 
teea moving around in a thin 
ttottonkurta. 

There is one other quality 
ot fttd. He makes it a point 
to be pieseni in the Lok 
SdMiadn every day of the ses- 
iBen. this has led many to 
wonder tdiether the minister 
^poids. his nights clearing 
Office mes. • 
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HEARD IN THE HOME MINISTRY 

If you take decisions In Burkina 
Faso you’re bound tq be 
fauuHHtd. 

A BUREAUCRAT TO ANOTHER AFTER THE 
INDEFINITE POSTPONEMENT OF THE 
KASHMIR ASSEMBLY ELECTION 


f 


TtMboMalRali 

Bhavan 

It was probably not 
how Narasimha Rao 
intended it, but Suresh Kal- 
madi, the ebullient Rajya 
Sabha MP from Maha¬ 
rashtra, has ended up as the 
senior-most of the new batch 
of ministers. 

Kalmadi was appointed 
minister of state at the rail¬ 
way ministry to work under 
Mfer Sharief, who was the 
Cabinet minister. But then, 
Rao relieved Sharief of the 
portfolio, leaving Kalmadi 
as the only minister at Rail 
Bhavan. Effectively, this 
made him a minister of state 
with independent charge, 
one step up from a mere mini¬ 
ster of state. 

Kalmadi has taken to his 
new job with gusto and has 
managed to clear up part of 



t uraa l i Ka li wa dI; tkc envy 
of hla aul o ta 

the mess left behind by the 
spectacularly incompetent 
Sharief. But other ministers 
wmit Sharief B job and they 
have told Rao that Kalmadi 
is too juniw to have indepen¬ 
dent charge of as important a. 
|>ottfolio as raUways. Plus, 
thesre are millions to be made 
in railway connects and lots 
of mior peqpte want to take 
In these n^om. 

At present, the man who is 
Iseenest on replacing Kal- 
tnadi is V.C. Bhukht, who is 
lobMnihaidwidiNarasim- 
fiaRaotothejcAt. AsShukla 
has no record of competen¬ 
ce, it is hwd toseehow Rao 
could him the job. 


That old routine 

Is Narasimha Rao con¬ 
sidering appointing a 
working presi^nt? One 
view is that he has finally 
decided to get somebody to 
run the party organisation in 


the mondis before the gene¬ 
ral election. 

And that somebody is 
none other than Motilal 
Vora, the deceptively mild- 
mannered Governor of Uttar 
Pradesh. At least that’s the 
way Vora’s friends see the 
situation. They point out that 


Vora is very close to Bhuva- 
n«ih Chaturvedi, the not- 
$OHle(»ptively mild- 

mannered minister of state in 
Narasimha Rao’s office. 
And Chaturvedi seems to be 
campaigning for Vura’s 
elevation. 

WUl it happen? Probably 
not. Knowing Narasimha 
Rao’s style, there will be 
feverish speculation for a 
few weeks, the matter will 
thmi die down, Vora will say 
he never wanted the job, and 
Bbuvanesh will think of a 
newcuididate. 


Thuuianforall 

reasons 

Who’s India’s most 
celebrated undercover 
diplomat? Appaitntly. it is 
the minister of state in the 
Prime Minister’s - Office 
(PMO), Bhuvanesh Chatur¬ 
vedi. At least, that’s what he 
says. 

Acctmling to Chaturvedi, 
it was after his trip to China 
in the mid-80s as part of a 
delegation led by Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi that Sino-lndian rela¬ 
tions began improving. 

And now, Chaturvedi 
claims that all the talk about 
holdiiig elections in Jammu 
and Kashmir has been possi¬ 
ble because of him. The 
wherie ratablishment was 
Disposed to hcriiUng Assem¬ 
bly polls in the state, but he 
tdoae posismd. And his 
efforts ]^e bcune fhiit now. 
Wind’s more, Outturvedi 
also says that it was he who 
advised the authorities to 
declare President’s Rule in 
Uttar Pradesh, a move that 
pre-empted the BJP from 
craning to power in the state. 

However, Chaturvedi 
laments that hts craitribu- 
dons have gone 
imracogiiised. 

And his enemies, who feel 
that Bhuvaneidi himsdf is 
too imtdh in the HmeUgfat, 
agnewhhbim. • 


CHECK-LIST 


Politicians frequently seen in the waiting 
rooms of 7, Race Course Road 

■ O.K. kl o o i in a r; The warhorse from Tamil Nadu 
never had to wait long for anything so far. But that’s not the 
case now. Apparently, Moopanar was promised 
'something* four years ago when he, along with K. 
Karunakaran, maddsure mat Narasimha Rao was made 
the Prime Minister. But he’s yet to get 'something'. And 
though It was rumoured that he may become 'something' 
in the PMO, there’s no indication of that so tar. 


■ On vn d ra DwIvmH: Quit a prestigious 
government job because he was assured that he would be 
made party general secretary. Three years later, Dwivedi 
faces the prospect of getting evicted from his government 
bungalow. Now, Dwivedi 1$ being ottered the post of party 
spokesman. But he is clearly not satisfied. 


■ Itoclilys Th6 ev6r*r6aidv 

Rayalseema rowdy (as he Is Imown in Andhra Pradesh) 
could havs prowd useful to the PM to keep former chief 
minister and flao’s contemporary, VIjaya Bhaskara Reddy, 
In check. But Rao is unabto to make up his mind about 
Rajashekhar Reddy. 


■ K.P. UwilkyliliiiraB; Ttwre is no earthy reason for 

Rao to have kept Unnlkrishnan watting torso long. The 
portly MP. who has been winning Ms seal from Kerala 
against heavy odds tor several years, now wants to join IN 
Congressjl). But his npbe, cMef minister of Ksnla 

A.K. Antony, is dead against Unnf s induction into tN parbi- 

" . . ' " . . . . . . .H I ... . 

■ K w ra n to BdB K .TN former wtnisN for fMlways was 
removed from his po«i and sentto itodhia Pradesh m P(^ 
ehtst on tN eve M tN Assambhf sisctlons, wNn Ns Nan 
PCC chief Tulasidas (Nd. KMNliiddItt took up tNjdb 
without a compfoint. In return, N was prcmi^ 
'something*—tNt wra near^ two years etjo. Now, he’s 
not even a PCC chief. 
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With the murder of East West Airlines. 
MD Thakiyudeen Wahid, the shadow of 
the gun looms large over Bombay 
yet again 












II A M A R A ZOOM FOR ^1 A M A R A BAJAJ 


Presciitini^ Bajai 
Servo Genuine 
2T Zoom. 

An engine oil 
that perfectly 
understands 
what it means 
to own a Baiai. 
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Millions of Bdjdj 
owners know, they 
have a vehicle 
very special 
'Hamara Ba)aj‘. 
they say with 
pride 

^ At Indianoil’s 
R & D centre, 
one of Asia's most 
advanced, we've 
developed a 
revolutionary 
2T oil specially for 
Bajaj 2 & 3 
wheeler vehicle^s- 
the Bajaj Servo 
Genuine 2 1 Zoom 
Approved by Bajaj 
as a genuine engine 
oil, it keeps the 
engine clean and 
healthy So it works 
harder, lasts longer 
What’s more, it 
gives you a quick 
and easy start, 
ensures lower petrol 
and oil consumption 
and reduces harmful 
exhaust emissions 
Insist on Bajaj 
Servo Genuine 
2T Zoom It will 
make your soul 
mate happy 
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Gang wars 

With the murder of East West Airlines Thakiyudeen 
Wahid, the shadow of the gun looms large over Bombay 
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Melody king 

A.R. Rahman's popularity 
ratings hit an all-time high with 
the release of Rangeela 
































Why now? 


I was amazed to see 
Sunday do a seven-page 
cover story on Charles Sob¬ 
hraj and his love life 
{Lady-killer, 19—25 
November) Is the media 
facing such an acute shorta¬ 
ge of subject matter that it 
now has to fill pages with 
detailed accounts of crimi¬ 
nals and the way their roman¬ 
ces developed? 

This is not the first time 
Sunday has carried a feature 
on Sobhraj. The last one I 
remember at least attempted 
to give us an insight into the 
workings of the mind of one 


of the shrewdest criminals of 
this age. This one. unfortuna¬ 
tely, is nothing but sensatio¬ 
nalism at its worst. I cannot 
think of anybody in his or 
her right mind who would 
seriously want to devote 
time or energy towards fin¬ 
ding out all about Charles 
Sobhraj’s mistresses, past 
and present. 

Apart from gossip on that 
front, the story does not con¬ 
tain information on any 
other aspect concerning Sob¬ 
hraj the criminal. One sus¬ 
pects that this obsessive inte¬ 
rest with Sobhraj would not 
have arisen if he had not 
been a good-looking, suave, 
English-speaking type. Docs 
Sunday agree? 

Manisha Tamane, Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 

■ We always knew Charles 
Sobhraj was a clever man, a 
master manipulator. Even 
then, the account of the way 
he is still managing — in 
spite of being behind bars — 
to run things according to his 
wishes and practically have 
everybody wrapped around 
his little finger, made us gasp 
in admiration. Criminal he 


may be, but the man certain¬ 
ly has a way with him that 
many of our public figures 
could do with. 

It was amazing that even 
the fiery Kiran Bedi, who 
has the reputation of being a 
stickler for (Jiscipline, softe¬ 
ned where Sobhraj was con¬ 
cerned. So the man was gran¬ 
ted special facilities like 
being able to use an electro¬ 
nic typewriter in jail. And 
the numerous women who 
have fallen for him only 
serve to underline the fact 
that this "cunning and 
vicious" man has a rare 
charm. 

Perhaps Sobhraj should 
think about authoring a book 
on how to win friends and 
influence people. 

AnandSharma, New Delhi 


The politics of 
Pawar 


R ajiv Shukla’s article, 

The loneliness of Pawar 
(15 — 21 October), was not 
convincing. It is the media 
that have blown up Pawar’s 
image, making him appear 
larger than life. In reality, 
Pawar’s position in his home 
state is rather shaky. 

Today, he is not as much 
loved in his own disUici, 
Pune, as he once was. And 
his position is weakening by 
the day. It is Pawar himself 
who is responsible for this. 
His ambition made him 
gradually move away from 
the value-based politics he 
used to practise earlier, to 
politics of power. Not surpri¬ 
singly, his popular base has 
got eroded. 

Most of the present MLAs 
of Maharashtra are against 
Pawar. Murli Deora, Sunil 
Dutt, V.N. Gadgil, Prataprao 
Bhonsle—the list of people 
who don’t want him back is a 
long one. The forthcoming 
Assembly elections are 
going to prove to be very 
tough for Pawar. In fact, I 
feel it is going to decide whe¬ 


Charles Sobhr^|: winning frlands and Influencing people 




In hie home state 

ther he has any political futu¬ 
re left, or whether he should 
opt for retirement, the option 
being political oblivion. 

K.B. Deshpande, Pune 
(Maharashtra) 


It’s all In the 
stars 


E ven today, astrology 
remains a controversial 
subject full of incongruities 
and misconceptions. And in 



A view of the eolar eclipee: 
one of nature’s wonders 

India, there seems to be no 
effort to try to turn it into a 
fully-developed science 
(The eclipse and astrology , 
29 October—4 November). 

Rather, the prophets of 
doom have a field day before 
occurrences like solar eclip¬ 
ses, predicting bad tidings 
for many VIPs — and of 
course tor lesser mortals as 
well — making many 
believers perform pujas to 
ward off evil influences. 

This time, however, they 
were not successful in con¬ 
vincing too many people, for 
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despite the disastrous con¬ 
sequences that the astrolo¬ 
gers predicted for all of us, 
people turned up in hordes to 
watch the eclipse from 
various observation sites set 
up by science groups. 

The solar eclipse—one 
of nature's spectacular won¬ 
ders— is nothing but a parti¬ 
al or complete obscuring of 
one celestial body by ano¬ 
ther as viewed from a fixed 
point. Astronomy is one of 
the oldest sciences dating 
even further back than 
Copernicus, whose prin¬ 
ciples provided the founda¬ 
tion for Kepler—the foun¬ 
der of modem astronomy — 
who deduced three laws of 
planetary motion, which in 
turn formed the basis for 
Newton’s law of gravity. It is 
sad that astrologers and god- 
men today arc utilising such 
an ancient science for their 
vested interests and robbing 
It of its magnificence. 

4.S. Rajt Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 


Have car, 
can’t travel 


Traffic on cMy roads: Jams a 

simply push you along. 

It is imperative that some¬ 
thing be done to control this 
haphazard and totally 
unplanned growth, because 
it is bound to have an adverse 
affect on our health too. Our 
excessive dependence on 
petrol-driven vehicles is 
only serving to pollute our 
cities further 

People should perhaps be 


encouraged to use car pools 
or even to cut down on the 
use of their private cars and 
travel by public transport 
instead. Of course, no one 
will agree to do so unless the 
public system is given a face¬ 
lift. The government should 
lake immediate steps in this 
regard. 

Mahesh Kumar, New Delhi 


The terrifying truth 


I t has rightly been 
stated that "the Indi¬ 
an market is flooded 
with fancy cars. But 
do we have enough 
roads for them?" (No 
joyride this, 29 Octo¬ 
ber— 4 November). 

In every Indian 
city, the number of 
vehicles plying on the 
roads is increasing by 
leaps and bounds; 
sadly, the same can¬ 
not be said of road 
space. Cities like 
Delhi are already over¬ 
crowded, and there is 
no let up in the steady 
flow of people who 
are migrating to the 
city everyday to seek 
jobs and to settle here. 
Sometimes it beco¬ 
mes impossible to 
walk on the pave¬ 
ments— the crowds 




NETWORK 


T his is with reference to 
your profile on Ghulam 
Nabi Azad (The laid-back 
survivor, 5 — 11 
November). 

Azad was bom and 
brought up in the Valley and 
has figured on the national 
pohtical scene for at least the 
last 15 years. He crossed all 
the difficult hurdles of reli¬ 
gion, race, caste and partKhi- 
alism — something that 
every national leader drea¬ 
ming of leading the nation 
into the 21 st century should 



The problem of analysing terrorism seems to 
be intractable in spite of the best efforts of 
policy-makers, pundits, and professors alike 
(Theterrornetwork, 5—11 November 1995). 

Our pre-occupation with the symptoms or 
manifestations ^ terrorism and Islamic funda¬ 
mentalism has prevented analysts and policy¬ 
makers from exploring causes and contexts. 
Terrorism and tragedy have sharpened our 
. words^ not our understanding. 

Arrogancie and fanaticism have always been an integral part of the 
Muslim w(xrld. Jinnah's Pakistan, the first country to declare itself 
an Islamic state, was one only in name; in essence, it an adapta¬ 
tion of a Western system. Pakistan moved from Jinnah to Ayub 
Khan, then from Bhutto to Zia-ui-Haq. Jinnah's imitation of the 
Westpiepared the way for Zia’s aealotry. 

Terrori^ have emerged as volatile actors in world politics today. 
They ervpy several advantages over their inevitable adversary, the 
nation state. Historicsdly, thmts to national security have been attri- 
inited tdhiqst solely to dtie policies chosen by the national govem- 
mem, mid not to terrorist groups. 

Tmeuist activities in this subcontinent have only served to further 
weaken states that are already fragile. We owe it to our future genera¬ 
tions to put all tli^ suspicion and hatred behind us and make a new 
beginning. 

Mamsf IC 


Qhulam NabI Azad: forth# 
common man 

he able to do. 

He has won the 
hearts ui' the people ot 
his constituency in 
Maharashtra, 
by his incessant 
labour, dediicalion 
and total devotion to 
the cause of the com¬ 
mon man. A/ad has 
never sought cheap 
popularity by adverti¬ 
sing him.scir through 
the media, but has 
always believed in per¬ 
formance. Whenever 
there has been trouble 
of any kind — man¬ 
made or natural — he 
has been among the 
first to reach the spot 
and offer asistance. 

It is also pertinent 
to mention here that, 
whenever the central 
leadership dcaK with 
any issue regarding 
the Valley, the views 
of Ghulam Nabi A/ad 
are always given 
valuable consideration. 









LETTERS 


It was therefore shocking to 
read that in the current politi¬ 
cal situation, he has very lit¬ 
tle support: in other words, 
no political base in Kashmir. 
Shukrawar Path, Akola 
(Maharashtra) 

Hegde’sthe 
best bet _ 

T he summing up of the 
existing political scena¬ 
rio in Karnataka was an accu¬ 
rate one {Merger man, 29 
October—4 November). 

Ramakrishna Hegdc is a 
shrewd politician. Wherever 
he goes, he earns the respect 
of the people. What is more 
important is that he is a good 
administrator. Karnataka 
witnessed development in 


Ramakrlbhna Hagda: you 
can't oust him complataly 

all fields during his tenure as 
chief minister. The NRl hou¬ 
sing scandals in which his 
political adversaries sought 
to implicate him were limed 
so that they would coincide 
and therefore act as a cover 
for Deve Gowda, who was 
facing the Lok Ayukta cases 
at the same lime, with 
approximately 160 charges 
framed against him. 

Hegdc's adversaries suc¬ 
ceeded in bringing down one 
of the most efficient govern¬ 
ments Karnataka has ever 
had. But they will never suc¬ 
ceed in ousting him from the 
hearts of the millions who 
love and respect him. 

T.V. Krishnan. Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 


Thanksfor the 
good times 

R ajiv Shukla's article, A 
tale of two Swamis, was 
a well-written piece which 
made interesting compari¬ 
sons between the two ‘Swa- 
mis’ dominating the headli¬ 
nes for some time now. 

While one Swami is being 
harassed by politicians, the 
other is excelling himself in 
being a pain-in-the-neck for 
his fellow politicians. While 
one is paying the price fqr his 
‘friendship’ with influential 
political leaders, the other 
has made a habit of running 
to court on any available pre¬ 
text, to take his revenge on 
those politicians who have 
not used their influence to 
help him further his political 
ambitions. 

I want to thank both for 
providing frce-of-cost 
entertainment to the people. 
S. Halan, Nllgirla (Tamil Nadu) 

Welcome back, 
Khalmar 


A propos the follow-up 
article The demolition 
man is back (22 — 28 Octo¬ 
ber 1995), I would like to 



Mllltaiito In Kashmir: tha ugly faca of tarroriam 


convey my heartiest congra¬ 
tulations to G.R. Khaimar on 
his reinstation. His untiring 
crusade has led to a really 
powerful victory against 
corruption. 

As a citizen of India, I 
offer him my full support 
and wish him success in his 
future ventures. 

OgIralaAlyar, Hyderabad 
(Andhra Pradesh) 

Switchitefff 

S hubhra Gupta’s TV 
review. Hushaby baby 
(15 — 21 October), uses the 
same expressions to put 
across her righteous indigna¬ 
tion regarding programmes 
on Doordarshan as were 
earlier used to protest again¬ 
st "vulgar songs" on MTV. 


PRIZE RS 200 f OR CONTRIBUTIONS 



AtlMBhontl* 

0rMlraHindi4« 

playback singer 

eynaecolDgiit 


Contributvd by May E.A„ Port Blair 


Surely Ms Gupta’s TV set 
is equipped with an ‘off 
switch? I suggest she uses it 
as soon as any *' ^'ery adult 
scenes" {sic) appear on the 
screen, assuming that 
children who are asked to 
leave the room do not obey. 
Surely a person who writes 
TV reviews is familiar with 
the storyline of the film Slee~ 
ping With The Enemyl Even 
if she isn’t, the title of the 
film should be enough to 
warn a concerned parent to 
be quick with the remote. 

My children are young, and I 
find this method the most 
useful one in keeping them 
out of harm’s way. 

It wasn’t clear to me why 
only this particular film was 
singled out for criticism, 
when we are bombarded 
with song-and-dance sequen¬ 
ces full of bawdy lyrics and 
suggestive gyrations. And 
what about the old Hindi 
films with their routine rape 
scenes and processions of 
unwed mothers? "How does 
an unmarried woman beco¬ 
me pregnant," we used to ask 
our parents. And now our 
children pose the same 
question to us. 

Parental guidance is a 
serious issue, and 1 suggest 
parents draw up their own 
set of rules, instead of shou¬ 
ting themselves hoarse about 
the programmes that invade 
their homes and disturb their 
young ones' minds. 

QowrIM. Krishnan, JalpalguH 
(West Bengal) 
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MILESTONES 


SIGHT^ SOUND 



oUOHIR TAILANQ/THE HINDUSTAN TIMES 


■ Like Aijun who could only see the eye of the bird when Dronacharya asked him to take aim, 
you must train your eyes on the Lok vSabha seat 

ATAI BbHARI VAJPAYFh, BJP leader while delnering the \aitdi(tor\ address afierlht 
party s plenary session in Bombay 

■ Communism has failed to keep pace with the increasing material demands of the people 
J Y O T I B A S U, West Bengal chief minister 

■ We Indians are so deluded that we 
believe if the name is Kentucky Fried 
Chicken, they must be clean. We should not 
forget that it is run by Indians and they 
have the same problems with sanitation. 

MANEKA GANUHI, former Union mimster nhiU 
defending the Delhi government i decnion tn clou dov. n the Kl C 
outlet in the t apital 



B I am the second Bapu of Gujarat 

SHANKERSINH VaGHELA, dni’dent BJP leoder 

H You cannot consume sugar and chilli together You either eat sugar or chilli 

BAL Thackeray, Shiv Sena supremo criticiting BJP s decision aj opposing i let non . in Kashmir 
but wanting to participate if Ihes are held 

■ There’s nothing wrong in going through a senes of relationships You go on an exotic location 
with a co-star and flash it happens In any case, double standards operate within the industry 

ShabaNA Azmi, aaress 


AWARDBDttoKalyan 
Mai Lodha, former 
vice-chancellor of 
Jodhpur University, the 
ptestigioas Subramanium 
Bharati Award, for his 
contribution to the 
development of Hindi 
language and literature 

fMLBASBDsbook 

wnttenbyMamata 
Baneijee, MP, titled 
Upalabdhi (Realisation), 
Ml 14 November, by 
Sitaram Kesri, Union 
minister for social 
welfare 

SMfOmi Ml Sheila 
Kaul, os Governor of 
Himachal Pradesh, on 17 
November S.N Phulum, 
chiefjusticeofthe 



Shimla High Court 
administofed the oaBi of 
office. 


RULUh by the Su^eine 
Court, Ml 13 November, 
that tin medical 
profession in Imiia was a 
"service* under the 
Consumer Protection 
Act The verdict sotted a 
long-raging controvert^. 

AOBUmiBi Mariam 
Rasheeda, one of two 
Maldivian women 
accumdlnthelSRO 
eapionjKge cme,on 14 
Novonba-t 

DIBOiWimam 
2^b490, dmgnmdold 
man of magic, in 
BMnbay,on7 
Novembor. He was 8d 
and was the oldest 
poforming magician in. 
the country. 
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GUEST COLUMN 



Fading 

glory 


As private scandals 
become public, 
Britain \s royal family 
loses much of its 
mystique and grandeur 


Economist and the 

daylight should not be aPowed to intiu- 
de on the realms of magic. His implica¬ 
tion was obvious.‘The strength of the 
royalty is its mystique and too much 
limelight and public semtiny would ine¬ 
vitably erode that magic. 

Royalty watchers will admit the truth 
of Bagehot's insight. Revelations about 
the private life of the royal family have 
reduced them to objects of gossip and 
ridicule. The latest in the series is the 
decision of the Princess of Wales to go 
public about her inamage and about her 
husband's unfaithfulness. Buckingham 
Palace may be annoyed about Diana’s 
decision to give a special and secret inter¬ 
view to the Becb. But it is in no position 
to do anything about it. It does not have 
the authority in a democracy to stop a 
television programme. 

Public attention has resulted in a 
growing debate on the role and the rele¬ 
vance ol the monarchy in the United 
Kingdom. The Queen is now forced to 
pay tax and even fly on an ordinary air¬ 
craft. It cannot be denied that royalty is 
faced with a crisis. Its very existence is 
now' being questioned. The last time the 
institution of monarchy came under 
public scrutiny and debate was in the 


RUDRANGSHU MUKHERJEE 



middle of the 17lh century when a revo¬ 
lution overthrew Charles I. The con¬ 
sequences of the current controversy 
may not be the abolition of monarchy 
but it will definitely not leave the institu¬ 
tion the same, 

Bagehot separated two roles of the 
monarchy. Ojie he called ’’dignified’'. 
This was concerned with the pageantry 
and the ritual which is associated with 
royalty. It is this which draws millions 
of tourists to Buckingham Palace and 
thousands of social climbers to wear 
tails and go to the Queen’s tea party. The 
other role Bagehot labelled "efficient": 


the sovereign’s tangible political contri¬ 
bution. This role has over the years been 
minimised. But there still exists the 
weekly meetings of the Prime Minister 
with the Queen. The latter is also Bri¬ 
tain’s best amba.ssador. 

It is evident that the two roles are in 
conflict. The various activities of the 
children of Queen Elizabeth, especially 
the public statements of Charles and Dia¬ 
na regarding their extra-marital affairs, 
have suddenly put the "dignified" role 
into jeopardy. The glaring lamps of 
public attention have suddenly been 
switched on over the private lives of 
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royals. This has only been to the detri¬ 
ment of the monarchy. The diminution 
of the "dignified" role will adversely 
affect whatever is left of the "efficient" 
role. 

I t would be wrong to assume that mari¬ 
tal problems have reduced the status 
of the royal family. British monarchs in 
the past have been notoriously profliga¬ 
te. One has only to recall the lust of 
Henry VIII. James 1 was notorious for 
his fondness for goodlooking young 
noblemen. George IV’s womanising 
and eventual marriage to Queen Caroli¬ 


ne became the subject of popular scan¬ 
dal. Queen Victoria was often referred 
to as Mrs Melbourne because of her fond¬ 
ness for her first Prime Minister, Lord 
Melbourne. The popular press often cal¬ 
led the Queen Mrs Brown because of her 
long-standing affair with her groom, 
John Brown. Britons in the past have 
ignored such dalliances by the kings and 
queens. Royal infidelity is not seen as 
something contradictory to royal duties. 

Political indiscretion was also not a 
liability for the royal family. Members 
of the royal family through the Thirties 
were supporters of Hitler and pro- 
• appeasement. George VI conferred 
upon Neville Chamberlain the unique 
honour of inviting him to the balcony of 
Buckingham Palace after Cham¬ 
berlain’s return from Munich. These did 
not reduce the position of the royal fami¬ 


ly in the public eye although the "Hun" 
is the average Briton’s pel hatred. 

Charles and Diana have committed 
the sin of sins. By washing their dirty 
linen in public, they have made them¬ 
selves look ordinary. Domestic rows 
and marital problems are things which 
commoners have. If royalty also suffer 
from the same problems, then they arc 
no different from their subjects There is 
nothing more demeaning for royalty 
than to be common. Tq be common is 
not to be royal. 

Charles has, in fact, gone a step 
further. He has revealed that he had an 


unhappy childhood and an angshhddcn 
adolescence He has identified his father 
as the cause of his unhappiness. His 
father was domineering. If such pro¬ 
blems had been articulated by anybody 
else they would have been considered 
banal since they are a part of growing 
up. But when an heir to the throne confes¬ 
ses to the same experiences, he reduces 
himself to the lowest common 
denominator. 

R oyalty is the symbol of happiness 
and conjugal bliss. These are part of 
the mystique of royalty. The light of 
common experience can only dispel that 
magic. The revelations of Diana and 
Charles have brought down the royal 
family from their exalted standing to the 
position of ordinary human beings. 
Charles and Diana have admitted they 


have desires, feelings, quarrcK, jealou¬ 
sies, weaknesses and heartbreaks like 
other human beings This is natural. But 
by admitting these, they have jeopardi¬ 
sed their claims to be superior human 
beings with claims to rule over the lives 
of other people 

This is in keeping with trends of 
public opinion in Britain. In a poll con¬ 
ducted in the Seventies, 86 per cent of 
the people in the United Kingdom fell 
that the Queen "was a figurehead, 
signing law s and doing what the govem- 
mcni directs her to do". The overwhel¬ 
ming rnaiorily of her subjects fell that 
the Queen’s "efficient" role has no 
impact on political developments and 
were, therefore, of no consequence. 

In fact, decline in the monarchy’s poli¬ 
tical importance from the second half of 
the 19th century was accompanied by 
attempts to rcrurbish the "dignified" 
aspects of the iTH)narchy. The historian, 
David Cannadine, m a pioneering and 
incisive .study of rituals which suiTOund 
the British monarchy, has demonstrated 
that the ceremonial splendour which 
was part of the royal courts in the 16th 
and 17th centuries declined from the 
beginning of the 19th century. A new 
phase of royal ceremonial was initiated 
in the last decades of the 19th century in 
a completely changed cultural context. 
These rituals were centred around royal 
weakness rather than on royal power. It 
invented a tradition to enhance royal 
prestige. 

This renewal only highlights the need 
for myth and ritual in even modem socie¬ 
ties. Even countries with strong Republi¬ 
can traditions need a certain amount of 
pomp and glory. Witness, the parade in 
India on Republic Day and the sub¬ 
sequent "beating the retreat". In the 
United Kingdom, the monarchy fulfils 
this need. This is why the monarch’s 
"dignified" role transcends the foibles of 
individual kings, queens, princes and 
princesses. It represents something inef¬ 
fable but permanent. 

It is this permanent feature of the 
monarchy which is now under attack. 
Charles and Diana have brought 
indignity on their "dignified" role. With 
a diminished "efficient" role and its 
"dignified" under attack, the monarchy 
may find itself increasingly bereft of 
popular support. With the spectacle of 
members of the royal family bickering 
amongst themselves, the people of Bri¬ 
tain may decide that no family is bom 
with a right to rule. • 



The various activities of the children of Queen 
Elizabeth, especially the public statements of 
Charles and Diana (above) regarding their 
extra-marital affairs, have brought down the royal 
family from their exalted standing 
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Spilling the beans 

Jayalalitha is implicated in the Chandralekha acid attack case 


N emesis seems U> be caichmg up 
fast on Tamil Nadu chid mini¬ 
ster J. Jayalalitha. Last fortnight, 
Surla alias Sudalimuthu Thevar, a Bom¬ 
bay underworld gangstei who was origi¬ 
nally a member t>f the late Tamil don 
Varadarajan Mudahar's gang, dropped 
a bombshell. Surla has accu.sed Jayalali¬ 
tha, her confidante Sasikala Nalarajan, 
senior Cabinet minister L. Madhusooda- 
nan and liquor baron Ramaswami 
Udayai of masterminding the acid 
attack on former IAS officer V.S. 
Chandralekha in 1W2. 

Surla was produced in the city civil 
court following a Supreme Court direc¬ 
tive that his confessional statement be 
recorded under Section 164IPC. And as 
mediapersons clo.sed in while he step¬ 
ped out of a police van near the court 
building, Surla surprised everyone by 
suddenly spilling the beans. "Only 
Madhusoodanan, Udayar, Sasikala are 

responsible for all —-- 

this..Jayalalitha is fully 
responsible and only I ^ 
she..." he shouted loud |||B|||||||HrL 
enough for all to hear. 

But before he could say 
anything more, his 
briefly-stunned police ^1^ 

escorts dragged him into Lp' |P 

the court building. p " 

Mediapersons were ^. liiST g 

barred entry into the J.JATI 

court as the proceedings were held in 
camera. On coming out, Surla shouted 
again, "1 have revealed everything...! 
have told the judge everything." Wha¬ 
tever else he said was lost in the din as 
the policemen bundled him into the wai¬ 
ting van. Political observers believe that 
Surla"s confession could have far- 
reaching consequences for the ruling 
AIADMK government, already up to its 
neck in scandals. 

Chandralekha was a fonner IAS offi¬ 
cer close to Jayalalitha. When MGR ini¬ 
tiated Jayalalitha into active politics in 
1982, it was Chandralekha who put her 
through the paces. But once Jayalalitha 
came to power, she fell out with 
Chandralel^a, who was then the mana¬ 
ging director of Tamil Nadu Industrial 



Swamy appealed to the Supreme Court 
to initiate a CBl enquiry. It was at the 
apex court’s direction that the sessions 
judge decided to record a fresh confes¬ 
sion from Surla. 

After the press published Surla’s out¬ 
burst in the court premises, Jayalalitha 
blew her fuse. She look strong exception 
to newspapers reporting Surla’s allega¬ 
tions linking her with the case. Noting 
that the allegation had been featured pro¬ 
minently in the press, she said in a state¬ 
ment, "Why was so much importance 
given to this news? I strongly condemn 
the press for publishing the ravings of an 
accused and others for trying to take poli¬ 
tical advantage of the incident." 

Meanwhile, Swamy has called for the 
arrest of persons mentioned by Surla. He 
recalled how Chandraswami was interro¬ 
gated on the basis of charges levelled 
against him by Babloo Srivastava. In 
Delhi, nobody considered Babloo tal- 


J.JAYAUUTHA 


van, Suiia suriMrteed eveiy^ 
by sbonfii^ out, "Ctaly 
MndhiisiKHlffiEuai, Udayw, 
Sasik^ are req^msible fbr att 
this. Jayalal^ is ftiUy 
respcoi^ and <Hriy die.«" 



Development Corporation. 

Chandralekha opposed the chief mini¬ 
ster’s plan to disinvest in the joint sector 
Southern Petrochemical Industries Cor¬ 
poration. She felt that it was a sell-out to 
an industrialist close to Jayalalitha. She 
was transferred out, and when she was 
going in her car 10 take charge of her 
new post at the archives department, Sur¬ 
la and his gang attacked her with acid. 

Her driver overpowered one of the 
assailants, who said Surla was involved 
in the attack. But the police dragged 
their feet over the case and took their 
own time in arresting him. However, it 
was only after Chandralekha quit her 
government job and joined hands with 
the Janata Party leader, Subramaniam 
Swamy, that things started happening. 


king to the media a crime; in Madras, I 
Jayalalitha accused the media of I 
blowing it up. j 

Swamy added that the Supreme Court! 
would consider Chandralekha’s plea for I 
a CBI enquiry into the acid attack. DMK 
president M. Karunanidhi, too, said that 
the judiciary had a moral responsibility 
to make public Surla’s confessional sta- 
tement made in camera. 

The pressure is slowly building up on 
the Jayalalitha government as enforce¬ 
ment agencies are closing in on 
Sasikala’s nephews T.T.V. Dinakaran 
and V, Bhaskaran for FERA violations. 
Food minister Madhusoodanan has 
been openly accused by Surla himself 
for hiring him. • 
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Too little in common 

The Commonwealth Summit fails to achieve unanimity on major issues 


■ For a decade or more I 
have never ceased to 
be intrigued by a para¬ 
dox. Every time the 
Non-Aligned Move¬ 
ment (NAM) holds a 
session, there are deri¬ 
sive comments won¬ 
dering why this irrelevant organisation 
does not wind itself up. But come a Com¬ 
monwealth summit — officially called 
CHOGM or Commonwealth Heads of 
Government Meeting — and the same 
writers go into a fit of ecstasy. The truth 
of the matter is that the Conunonwealth 
is a more worthless relic 
than any other internatio¬ 
nal organisation. As one 
head of government once 
said privately, there is lit¬ 
tle in common and even 
less wealth. 

This time around, after 
the Commonwealth sum¬ 
mit at Auckland, the 
drum-beaters are more 
than usually active. The 
decision at Auckland to 
suspend Nigeria's mem¬ 
bership of the Common¬ 
wealth is being held up as 
a "tremendous" achieve¬ 
ment though it can hardly 
have any effect on the 
execrable military regi¬ 
me in Nigeria. Indeed, 
the military junta in 
Abuja has already treated the 
Commonwealth with contempt by exe¬ 
cuting the distinguished writer, Ken 
Saro-Wiwa, and other activists of the 
Ogoni tribe within 24 hours of the CHO- 
GM's appeal that their lives be spared. 

The question that many are asking is 
as to what the Commonwealth was 
doing when Saro-Wiwa and his com¬ 
rades were being subjected to a travesty 
of a trial or the hard-faced generals of 
Nigeria were indulging in otlm monstro¬ 
sities such as the cancellation of the 
results of the 199^ elections. The British 
oil giant. Shell, has blandly announced 
that it would not cancel its four-billion 


dollar project to enhance Nigeria's oil 
wealth, Auckland Summit or no 
Auckland Summit. 

Altogether the situation is only margi¬ 
nally different from the British ambi¬ 
valence during the Thatcher years about 
sanctions against the perpetrators of 
apartheid in South Africa. Mercifully, 
apartheid in the land of its birth is dead 
and buried. But, by a strange quirk of 
irony, the hero of the anti-apartheid 
struggle and now President of South 
Africa, Nelson Mandela, has chosen to 
give comfort to the killers entrenched in 
power in Nigeria by advocating "engage¬ 


ment" with them. 

Having travelled in far comers of the 
world, and even made his most 
important policy statement on Kashmir 
fh>m the distant and unpronounceable 
capital of Burkino Faso, P.V. Narasim- 
ha Rao stayed at home (to pick up the pie¬ 
ces of his shattered Kashmir gamble) 
during the CHOGM. 

India was, therefore, represented by 
the foreign minister and was not in a pasi- 
tion to prevent Britain from taking over 
die lea^rship of the gathering, Con¬ 
sequently, the agenda was dietked by 
John Major, who promptly proceeded to 


demonstrate his addiction to double 
standards. 

While inveighing against the Nigen- 
an military regime, justifiably enough, 
the British Prime Minister poured scorn 
on international opinion, equally justifia¬ 
ble, against French tests in the South 
Pacific, a subject on which all other 
members of the Commonwealth were 
unanimous. 

Major not only supported the French 
tests brazenly but used very strong 
language against those who have been 
protesting against these tests vigo¬ 
rously. In doing so, he was slapping in 
the face even the host 
country. New Zealand, 
which has spoken out 
loud and clear against Jac- 
que Chirac's action. 

Major’s arrogance can¬ 
not be a product of power 
because Britain's might 
is meagre and on the decli¬ 
ne. Evidently, he is 
drawing strength from 
his trans-Atlantic men¬ 
tors on whom he is totally 
dependent for testing Bri¬ 
tish nuclear weapons, 
whether underground or 
in the laboratory. The 
indefinite and unconditio¬ 
nal extension of the NPT 
also appears to have gone 
to Major’s head. 

This country has got to draw appropri¬ 
ate lessons from Major's unacceptable 
behaviour in relation to nuclear tests. 
The present moves to perpetuate the 
monopoly on nuclear weapons of the 
five declared powers and to knock off 
the nuclear option of others, regardless 
of their security problems, has got to be 
resisted. 

Even the supine Rao government 
seems to be booming aware of the 
dangers ahead. But a mere refusal to co¬ 
sponsor, along with America, a UN reso¬ 
lution b«:king the Comprehensive Test 
Ban Treaty is not enough. More needs to 
bedone—and done quickly. • 


British PrinM 
Minister John Miilor 
not only supported 
the French nudear 
tests in the South 
Pedfichranniyhut 
usedveiysli^ 


those who have 
been protesting 
against these tests 
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The 

Economy's, 
Roots '• 


)idi(i's per capita pouKn‘ coHsamption is one of the lowest 
amofip developing nations In the liberalised ec onomic 
regime, the Government has recognised the need for private enterlmse in poiver - a substantial chunk of the 
estimated oikw Rs 200,000 crores investment required to meet the poiver deficit ivill have to come from the 
private sector, 

DLF Poiver keeps up its commitment to the core sector. Backed by ^Oyears (f Group experience and 
management excellence in Real Estate, Construction, Cement and 
Engineering. 

As its first step towards empowering India, DLF Power has responded to 
the needs of the power stan^ed Eastern and North-Eastern Regions 

Projects of 90 5 MW capacity being set up on biuld, own, operate and 
maintain - BOOM - basis. 

Towards a pou>er BOOM in India. 








DLF POWER LIMITED 

Regd. Office : VE, Jhandewalan Extension, New DelhhIlO 055 



Emerging 
from the 
shadows 

Lakshmi Parvathi ends her self-imposed exile, 
returns to active politics and provokes 
resentment within the NTR faction of the TDP 


A ll those who had imagined 
that Lakshmi Parvathi, 
wife of N.T. Rama Rao, 
would go into exile, repent 
and never return to politics 
that cast her in a bad light, got the lady 
wrong. For, a new act in the Telugu 
Desam Party’s high-strung opera has 
just begun, with Parvathi playing the 
prima donna. 

In August this year, the TDP split and 
NTR lost his chief ministership because 
a majority of the party MLAs felt Parva¬ 
thi was becoming far too powerful, advi¬ 
sing NTR on party matters and hijacking 
the organisation by snubbing hard- 
boiled veterans. 

And when the banner of revolt against 
her overbearing ways was finally raised, 
its standard-bearer was none other than 
N. Chandrababu Naidu, NTR’s son- 
in-law and a powerful member not only 
of the TDP but NTR’s family as well. 

Parvathi was in the eye of the August 
storm that tore NTR’s house apart. Mem¬ 
bers of the NTR family, including one of 
his sons and two sons-in-law, walked 


out on him and the bulk of the TDP 
MLAs followed them in a long file, redu¬ 
cing Rama Rao and his loyalists to a 
minority in the 292-member state 
Assembly. 

After NTR’s fall, Parvathi seemed to 
repent. She blamed herself for her hus¬ 
band’s humiliation, and, on 20 August, 
vowed to keep him from harm’s way by 
herself steering clear of politics. That 
way, she reckoned, NTR wouldn’t have 
to shield her any more and the hostility 
towards him would wane. Parvathi, 
most people imagined, was ready to 
sacrifice her own political ambitions for 
NTR’s sake. 

B ut now, two months later, she is 
back in a hurry from her self- 
imposed exile to the full glare of politi¬ 
cal spotlightskAnd, ironically, this time, 
she is at odds with the small band of 
NTR loyalists whose disenchantment is 
said to ^ growing. 

Like their colleagues who deserted 
NTR to throw in their lot with the pre¬ 
sent chief minister, Chandrababu 



Naidu, the handful of MLAs still loyal 
to NTR are stubbornly opposing her re¬ 
entry into politics. And pundits predict 
yet another disaster for NTR if Parvathi 
were to have her way in his faction of the 
TDP. 

Last fortnight, a confident Lakshmi 
Parvathi threw down the gauntlet for 
Chandrababu Naidu, defying him to pro¬ 
ve the corruption charges levelled at her 
in the heat of (he August crisis. Naidu 
played it cool, ignoring the provocation 
and refusing to be drawn into an unseem¬ 
ly slanging match when he is busy conso¬ 
lidating his own rule. 

For over a month, there were tentative 
signs that Parvathi wasn’t quite savou¬ 
ring the quietude of her political exile. 
On a couple of occasions, she addressed 


Agni 

pariksha 

The Lok Sabha 
elections will be 
Parvathi’s real 
test 


T he Lok Sabha polls will 
be the real testfor Laksh¬ 
mi Parvathi’s political 
acumen. So tar she has 
fared both well and badly in 
marshalling the ballots in 
favour of the TDP. 

Though she Inspired 
voters in the 1994 Assem¬ 
bly elections, campaigning 
whh NTR beside her, Parva¬ 
thi failed to swing the local 


Lok Sabha position 


TDP(N) 5 

TDP(NTR) 1 

CONG(I) 32 

CPI 1 

CPI(M) 1 

BJP 1 

MIM 1 


TOTAL 42 


body elections last March, 
when she campaigned 
alone. 

But NTR believes that 
Parvathi is a far more 
powerful campaigner than 
his arch-rival, Chandraba¬ 
bu Naidu. ‘Naidu was never 
a man of the masses. He is 
going to the people ahead 
of me because he knows it 
is difficult toget votes. The 
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And to prove that they 
weren’t just empty 
words, she released a 
badly^translated copy of 
her letter to the secretary 
of the International 
Women’s Conference 
held in Beijing this Sep¬ 
tember. She claimed that 
her letter had been 
acknowledged and she 
had been assured that her 
case would be taken up 
for discussion in the next 
conference. 

Her public utterances 
have, expectedly, raised a 
furore in both the TDP 
factions. MLAs loyal to 
NTR are upset over her 
renewed interest in party 
affairs. When NTR’s son- 
in-law D. Venkateswara 
Rao and his supporters— 
who trooped back to 
NTR’s fold last month — 


L 


motley crowds that routinely gather out¬ 
side NTR’s Banjara Hills bungalow. 

Then, on 11 September, she made a 
more significant appearance. That day, 
supporters of the TDP and the two com¬ 
munist parties, brought to Hyderabad 
for a mammoth rally organised by 
Naidu, descended on NTR’s residence. 
Both NTR and his wife emerged before 
them for a darshan, and Lakshmi Parva- 
thi thanked them, saying that they had 
shown more gratitude than their leaders. 

Finally, last fortnight, she ended her 
brief and voluntary banishment. Addres¬ 
sing a gathering, she said she would 
fight the injustice and the ill-treatment 
she had suffered at the hands of Chandra- 
babu Naidu. 


Lakshmi Panratbl has 
challongad Chailiirababu 
NaMH (right) to prove the 
corruption charges against 
hor. Both IITII anil his wife 
want to prove Nalilu wrong and 
defeat him In the Lok Sahha 

failed to get berths in the 
newly-formed district committees and 
the state executive of the NTR faction, 
they blamed Lakshmi Parvathi for it. 

W hat complicates matters is that Par¬ 
vathi’s comeback seems 


Assembly position 


TOP(N) 171 

TDP(NTR) 44 

CONQ(l) 2t 

CPI 19 

CPt(M) 15 

BJP 3 

MBT 3 

MIM 1 

OPF 7 

INO. 5 

VACANT 3 


TOTAL 393 


battle will once again be 
fought for restoring the real 
Telugu Oesam to power; 
says NTR. 

Asked whether he expec* 
ted to get greater popular 
support from Lakshmi Par- 
vathi’s campaign, NTR see¬ 
med to repose full faith in 
his wife, *She will be a bet¬ 
ter voto-gadierer than me,' 
he said, smiling. 


to have the stamp of 
NTR’s approval. In 
recent weeks, the ageing 
leader has been openly 
defending his wife and 
railing against his detrac¬ 
tors in a manner he hadn’t 
done even in the bitterest 
hours of the August coup. 

"She is a victim of 
false propaganda. Using 
her name, they (Naidu 
etc.) ditched me," thun¬ 
ders NTR. He now wants 


to tell the people the full story of 
that betrayal by his "daughters and sons 
in-law", and is planning to release video 
and audio cassettes by December to 
"expose his detractors". 

For her part, Parvathi will present her¬ 
self as one who has been victimised and 
would seek vindication for herself and 
her husband. But her persistent plea, 
even now. that NTR has been wronged 
for her "mistakes" makes one wonder 
what those mistakes were. 

Meanwhile, NTR’s links with the 
members of his family have weakened. 
Except his youngest son Jayshankark- 
rishna and the eldest, Jayakrishna, none 
of the other relatives calls on him. And 
when they do. they ignore Parvathi. His 
children invite their father over to the 
house of cine actor Balakrishna, and 
NTR, a fond grandfather to his many 
grandchildren, relaxes with them once a 
week. 

NTR and Lakshmi Parvathi’s overri¬ 
ding impulse is to prove Chandrababu 
Naidu wrong and defeat him in the com¬ 
ing general elections. They are banking 
heavily on NTR’s charisma — or wha¬ 



tever remains of it — and Parvathi’s 
powerful rhetoric to score at the hustings. 

At the moment, NTR has the support 
of barely 44 MLAs and a handful of 
second-rung leaders in the districts, and 
it would be truly dramatic if the NTR fac¬ 
tion won over 30 seals. But if he fails to 
pull it off, there is every possibility of 
the still loyal legislators defecting to Nai¬ 
du’s camp, which would then be recogni¬ 
sed as the real Telugu Desam. 

Partymen point out that both the TDP 
factions may have to fight the coming 
elections without the party’s familiar 
‘bicycle’ symbol, which had yielded 
rich dividends in the past. Although the 
Election Commission met both the fac¬ 
tions in Bangalore on 30 October, it has 
not indicated which of them will finally 
claim the symbol. And whoever gets the 
symbol will definitely have an edge. • 
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KFRONT 

Gang wars erupt in Bombay all over 
again foil owing the brutal murder of 
Thakiyudeen Wahid, the 
managing-director of East West Airlines 


Known to be an incorrigible workaholic, who regularly put 
in over 16 hours of work every day, Thakiyudeen Abdul 
Wahid, managing-director of East West Airlines, walked out 
of his Bandra office at 9 pm on 13 November and got into his 
navy blue Mercedes Benz. 

Slowing down at an intersection, Farooq, the driver, 
noticed four young men standing around a red Maruti van. 
The next minute, the youths had surrounded Wahid’s Merc. 

A horrified Farooq watched as one of them raised a 
hammer and shattered the front wind.screen to bits. And as 
Farooq instinctively ducked, the others drew out their guns 
and pumped bullets into a helpless Thakiyudeen Wahid. 

Their job done, the as.sassins jumped into 
the waiting van. Farooq, who too had been 
shot on the chin and in the hack, valiantly gave 
chase and even rammed the vehicle from the 
rear. But as the Maruti van sped away, the 
driver realised that it more important to 

get medical attention for his sahib and drove 
into Bhaba Hospitai 

There, 45-year-old Thakiyudeen Abdul 
Wahid was declared dead. He had been shot 
15 times. 




rtrait of Wahid outside the East West office in Bandra 


t took barely a few minutes to end the 
promising career of one of the 
country’s most dynamic entrepreneurs. 
And as the horror story of Wahid’s 
murder did the rounds of Bombay, a 
fear gripped the metropolis. It was evident, by 
the nature of the East West MD’s brutal 
killing, that gang wars had once more 
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bloodied the streets of Bombay 

For» Thakiyudecn Wahid’s extraordi¬ 
nary rise—from a 11 -year-old helper in 
his father’s fish business in the backwa¬ 
ters of Vakala in Kerala to the head of 
India s first private airline—has always 
been shrouded in the sinister speculation 
about his close links with the 
underworld 

Fver since the hast West Airlines 
took off in lebruary 1992, Wahid’s 
financial affairs have been under close 
scrutiny of the Central Bureau of Investi¬ 
gation (CBI) And there were allega¬ 
tions that the company was being finan 
ced by the Dubai based don, Dawood 
Ibrahim Of course the Wahids vehe¬ 
mently denied such stones, but the tag of 
‘Dawood-men’ jusi refused to go 

After the Bombay bomb blasts in 
1993, the Wahids were back in the news, 
albeit for the wrong reasons A senior 
official of East West, Sabu Chacko, was 
booked under the Terronst and Disrup¬ 
tive Activities (Prevention) Act 
(TADA) Chacko was hauled up for 
paying the hotel bills of some cnminals, 
Reused of being members of Dawood’s 
gang, m Delhi Chacko was supposedly 
working under instructions from Thaki- 
yudeen Wahid 

All this ensured that the East West 


Ever since East West 
Airiines took off in Febniaiy 
1992, Wahid’s financiai 
affairs have been under 
ciose scrutiny of the CBI. 
There were allegations that 
the company was being 
financed by the 
Dubai-based don, Dawood 
Ibrahim 


Airlines boss remained under a cloud 
But the Wahids never asked for any poli¬ 
ce protection or gave an indication that 
they were under any kind of threat 
At the moment, the Bombay Police is 
understandably reluctant to jump to any 
conclusions as none of the four assai¬ 
lants have been identified But Wahid’s 
murder is being put down as yet another 
brutal manifestation of the gang wars 
that have turned Bombay into one big kil¬ 
ling field 


The modus operandi 
of Wahid’s killing bears 
chilling resemblance to 
the murder of gangland 
boss Satish Raje in 
November 1988 and that 
of mdustnalist Sunit Kha- 
tau in May 1994 Raje, a 
Dawood man, was killed 
by members of the Arun 
Gawli gang when gun- 
toting assailants stopped 
his car and fired through 
the windscreen Khatau 
was murdered by two 
motorcycle-borne killers 
of the Amar Naik group, 
who forced his car to a 
stop at Mahalaxmi In 
both these cases, the 
name of Dawood Ibrahim 
loomed large 

And while the Bom¬ 
bay cops have immediate¬ 
ly drawn a parallel bet¬ 
ween these killings and 
Wahid’s murder, they arc 
reluctant to hazard a 
guess as to the identity of 
the East West MD’s kil¬ 
lers But the man 
whose name figures on top of the list of 
suspects is Rajinder Nikhaje, better kno¬ 
wn as Chhota Rajan 

I t IS being said that the killing of Thaki- 
yudeen Wahid adds yet another gory 
chapter to the ongoing feud between 
Dawood Ibrahim and Chhota Rajan 
Rajan had been Dawood’s nght-hand 
man in Dubai, organising contract mur¬ 
ders and running Havala and extortion 
rackets 

After Dawood fled the shores of Bom¬ 
bay, he left his vast empire in Bombay 
unattended Chhota Rajan, who harbou¬ 
red ambitions of emerging as the new 
don of the city’s underworld, started for¬ 
ming a group of his own 
But the rivalry between Rajan and his 
boss came out in the open following the 
mystenous death of three men — 
Naresh Jukker, Sanjay Raggad and Diva- 
kar Chun—owing allegiance to Chhota 
Rajan, in Kathmandu Vendetta killings 
between the Dawood and Chhota Rajan 
gangs then spilled over onto the streets 
Two months ago, Om Prakash Kukre- 
ja, a builder who allegedly financed 
Chhota Rajan, was gunned down by the 
Abu Salem gang on Dawood’s orders 
And now, Thakiyudeen Wahid’s mur¬ 
der IS being seen as a revenge strike by 
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the Chhota Rajan gang aimed at crip¬ 
pling Dawood Ibrahim. The East West 
Airlines was being increasingly viewed 
as one of Dawood’s enterprises, thus 
making Wahid a prime target for the 
don’s enemies. 

C hhota Rajan felt that Dawood was 
murdering his men only to clip his 
wings. Then came the Bombay bomb 
blasts and the relationship between the 
two deteriorated further. At this point, 
another Dawood lieute¬ 
nant, Bhai Thakur, who 
also operated from 
Dubai, fell out with his f 
mentor. Fearing reprisal, 
he chose surrender to 

Chhota Rajan, too, 
broke away 
Dawotxl and fled to 
Johannesburg from 
Dubai and then to Kuala 
Lumpur from where he 
masterminded Piloo 
Khan's murder in Bang- 
kok. Khan, a narcotics m 
smuggler, was a close 
friend of Dawood. His \ 

death was meant to 
avenge the murders of 
three Chhota Rajan men. 

In retaliation, Dawood 
killed Mangesh Pawar, 
the man who carried out 
the hit on Piloo Khan, fc',' j 
And in a rit of fury, 

Dawood Ibiahim * 

slaughtered five more 
Chhota Rajan associates IK 
— Vijay Makkar, Tagla, Ew 
Cyclewala, Asif Mannan t 

and Tushar Thakkar. He , 

also vowed to eliminate |V^ 

Chhota Rajan. Wtt 

Dawood still operates 
in Bombay through the ^ 

various underworld fac- 
tions led by Chhota Sha- 
keel, Abu Salem and Sha- HjHL 
rad Shetty alias Vangia. 

Essentially, they are all 

hitmen, who have rivSen Thllllffl 

through the ranks. In 

Bombay, their activities O0|| 

are supposedly coordina- 

ted by someone called 11111111611 

Apa and a female relative | 0 |i Um 

of Dawood. 

These factions, along 
with assistance from the 
Amar Naik gang, are seen h 
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as indicators ol Dawood successfully 
regrouping his forces. Between them 
Dawood once again has his fingers in 
every pie. Chhota Shakeel controls 
extortion, kidnapping and drug ped¬ 
dling. Abu Salem and Sharad Shetty 
handle real estate rackets. The others 
dabble in similar acti'^ities, but each is 
careful not to tread on the other’s territo¬ 
ry. Shetty is even supposed to have 
extended his reach further di^wn the 
west coast. 



Though investigatioiis are still on, it is largely 
believed that Thakiyudeen Wahid was 
murdered by the Chhota Rsuan gang as revenge 
for the killing of three ciose associates of the 
latter by Dawood Ibrahim 


Of late, however, Dawood has Nuffe- 
red some setbacks. E’lrst, there arc 
reports that Chhota Shakeel has made up 
with Arun Gawli, an arch-rival of 
Dawoexi. The Dubai-based don knows j 
only too well that if these two men gang 
up against him, it would bo difficult for 
him to run his empire in Bombay. 

Then in July this year, Dawood’s 
supari (contract killer), Salim Mir 
Mohammed Sheikh alias Salim Kutta, 
was arrested by the Uttar 
Pradesh Police following 
Jjjn lip-off. And in August, 
j||i^ Sunil Sawant alias 

3|r; Sautya, Dawood’s chief 

'' hitman, was gunned 

down m a Dubai street. 

The latest blow for 
Dawood Ibrahim came in 
the form of the murder of 
|||||||||te Thakiyudeen Wahid, the 

East West Airlines mana- 
ging director. Though 
investigations are still on, 
the bu/z in Bombay is 
that Wahid was killed by 
^ the Chhota Rajan gang, a 

rival of Dawood's. 


T he news of Wahid’s 
murder, though not 
the first of its kind in the 
recent past, has taken the 
city by surprise. This is 
largely because after the 
1993 bomb blasts, 
ganglords were lying low 
due to stepped-up secu¬ 
rity arrangements in 
Bombay. The city’s cops 
now feel that Wahid’s 
murder will invariably 
trigger off fresh revenge 
killings. 

In other words, though 
the activities of Bom¬ 
bay’s underworld have 
been somewhat subdued 
since March 1993, the 
inter-gangs fights conti¬ 
nue. Today, the hit- 
and-run operations are 
largely dictated by or car¬ 
ried out on behalf of four 
absentee strongmen. One 
of them, of course, is 
Dawood Ibrahim, who 
controls his empire in 
Bombay from Dubai. 
The other is Arun Gawli, 
who is presently behind 
bars, but whose writ runs 
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well beyond the prison walls The third 
IS Amar Naik, a one-time ally ol Ciawli 
The iounh is Chhola Ra)»in, a close 
lieutenant ot Da wood till about three 
years ago and who now spends most ol 
his time in Malaysia 

Between I9KS and 1992, the inegapo 
lis had witnessed malia warfare of the 
deadliest kind with agangstergetting kil 
led almost everyday That was the lime 
w'hen Arun Gawli, who had gist taken 
charge of Rama Naik's gang, was trying 
to assert himself, while I )awood w as des 
pcratcly fighting hack to retain his hold 
over the city’s underworld 

During the bloody streetlights, Gawli 
lost a number of hi * close associates, 
including his brotliei, kishore And 
scHMi enough, Dawood was able to prove 
to all concerned that he was the king of 
the city’s underworld Once the 
Dubai don established Ins supremacy, 
he expainled his aiea of operations to 
touch evt y aspect of the city’s life — 
politics film industry, construction, 
hotels, Havala, horse racing, etc 

And Dawood ruled the roost It see¬ 
med nothing could slop him He had the 
light political connections, the light 
men on the streets operating for him and 
he had the power o! guns and nuiney to 
control the undeiworld He had even 
ensured that his aides - Suiesh Kalani 


and Hilendia Thakur — got elected to 
the Assembly and scores of other politi¬ 
cal I Line nonanes were on his pay-roll 
Dawood also had the muscle power to 
carry out such daredevil attacks as the 
one in JJ Hospital in 1992 when a car¬ 
load ol his men went into the public hos¬ 
pital, their AK-47s bla/ing, to kill an 
undertiial hitman of the Gawli gang In 
the shoot-out, two cops were also killed 
This was also the time when Dawc^od 
gamed m respectability It had become a 
mattei of privilege for any socialite, 
especially tiom the Bombay film 
industry, to be seen at one of the famous 
Dawood get-togethers All these factors 
combined, perhaps, to make Dawood 
somewhat complacent of his position 
He thought that he could get away with 
anything and that ultimately proved to 
be his undoing The serial blasts that 
rtKked Bombay on 12 March 1993 kil¬ 
ling over 400 people was the beginning 
ol the end for Dawood Ibrahim 

T oday, Dawood is a man on the run 
hor almost eight years aftei he had 
fled Bombay m 1985, He^bad made 
Dubai his home, buying jSliropeity and 
starting a number of business cnteipn- 
scs m the Sheikhdom However, with 
the Govenimeni of India exerting diplo¬ 
matic pressure on the Sheikhs of the Emi- 




GANGLORDS IN GANGLAND ■ .So/iit* />//,' minics in lUniibii} 's crime circuit 


The four major gangs operating 
in Bombay today are headed by 
Dawood Ibrahim,Chhota Rajan, 
Arun Gawli and Amar Naik. All other 
smaller factions owe allegiance to 
any one of them. 

ANUn NAIK: 42-year-old Inter Arts 
graduate. Comes from a typical 
respectable Maharashtrian family 
His father has disowned both Amar 
and his younger brother, Ashwin. 

Naik operates in the Oadar and 
Mahim areas He started his 
criminal career with pe^ extortion 
but has shifted into mainstream 
crime in the last seven years. His 
areas of activity Include extortion 
and narcotics smuggling. This 
gives him the necessary money to 
maintain a sophisticated armoury 
for his gang. Naik and his gang are 


still partly affiliated to Dawood. 

ASHWIN NAM: Younger brother of 
Amar. Qualified electronics 
engineer. 

Ashwin entered the world of 
crime at his brother’s behest. There 


was an attempt on his life wWtih the 
premises of the Bombay oMI 
and sessions court Though he 


survived the athick, he was partly 
paralysed and now moves about in 
a wheel-chair. His wife, Nita Naik, is 
a Shiv Sena corporator. 

ARUNIMWU: 42years old. Areas of 
operation are E^cuHa and Dagd^ 
Chawl neaur Parel. He belonged to 
the 6abo Resham and Rama Naik 
gang which were affiliated to 
Dawood. Later, there was a split 
between Babu Resham and Rama 
Naik. Resham was Idtied at 
Dawood’s command. After 
Rama Naik died, Arun Gavdi took 
o\rar the Dagdl Chawl gang. He 
broke away from Dawood in 1988. 

Gawli has atout 22 cases 
pending af^dnst him, including the 
murders of Ziauddin Bukhari, 
Odggress MLA^nd Rimaehl^. 
SbteSenaMUL 
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Having seen 
property rates in 
Bombay multiply 
several times in 
the last one 
decade, the 
underworidwas 
quick to realise 
tte potential of 
dabbling in the 
real estate 
business. And 
thus began the 
builde^gangster 
nexus 


rates to cxtiadiic the don Da'* ood is not 
sure whethti he wants to continue to be a 
resident oi the city at all 

In the last six months, Dawtxid has 
moved rapidly between Dubai, I ondon, 
Buenos Aires, Geneva, Kaiachi and Isla 
mabad Now, he is reportedly seeking 
shelter in the Pakistani port city to avoid 
extradition There have also been uncon 
firmed reports that Dawood survived an 
attempt on his life in Karachi last year 
His empire in Bombay is also 
cracking up Traditionally, Dawood has 
never had a strict hierarchy in his gangs 
as he IS not known to trust too many 
people Hence, he used to operate 
through a number of second-level 
chieftains who headed their own outfits 
that operated in a clearly-defined area 
Thus, though they would all be indepen¬ 
dent of each other, they would report to 
Dawood and fill his coffers 
And It was from this network of men 
and muscle power that Dawood derived 
a lot of his strength However, since the 
bomb blasts, a large number of these 
second-rung operatives aie either on the 
run or have been eliminated by the city 
police Today, the list of his men who 
are on the run reads like a who’s who of 
the city’s underworld — Anil Parab, 
Sharad Sheity, Salim Talwar, Chhota 
Shakeel, Mohammed Dossa, Tiger 
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on extortions and ttas no known 
narcotics invoivement GaWii was 
arrested under the Terrorist and 
Disruptive Activities (Prevention) 
Act (TAOA) in 1991 and isnow 
lodo^ adthe AuraiH^bad Central 
Jaif. 

mKLtmmfmiimksz 

years old. Sawant was a contract 
killer who owed allegiance to 
Dawood. inMafterthe 1993 
lamb IHasts, when the Hindu 
erbninats brt^ away fran 

who stayed the Outai-based 

don. He ismnourffilio have 
eoffiMrtedtoiskvn. 

9awant waegiihRBd down in 
Dubai in August, hydw 

pWniaAajangangasrei^ , 

Oawoorfs kWing flfthree Didioia 


Raian men. He had 23 cases 
pending against him at the time of 
his death. 

GHHSrA MAKiEL: 35 years old. His 
real name is Shaikh Babu Shaikh. 


from Temkar Mohatia in Bombay. 
Shakeel started off as a 
sharpshooter. He is wanted for the 
killings of BJP MLA Ramdas Nayak 
and BJP worker Rajendra Gupta. He 
has 20 cases pending against him. 



CriNOTARAJAi: 36 years old. His 
real name is Raian Nikhaije. 


Operates prinrarity from Tilak 
Nagar, Ghatkopar. His areas of 
operation are extortion and 
narcotics sroutHlIiiXl* He used to 
belong to the Bade Rqan gang, but 
when Bade RidM was kitied in 
1983, CNwtalNhniook over. He 
jOined^DfiMiQd in Id83 and was 
tojwifohliiwgba Bombi^ bomb 

lisnowbadedin 
i|ia»8Dcase8 pending 
^Heisimeoftiekey 

% 
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Mcmon, Sdtam, Sunil ijHiiiiim 
Sawant, J K Ibrahim and 
Shafiq r(K)tani Most of 
them are cither in jail or 
have fled the country BHBH 

O ver the last five years 
Bombay's 
underworld has changed 
very signif^cant ly in scve- 
ral ways Most gangs, 
which survived for ^ 
almost three decades on ^ 

I ft 41 * 

gold smuggling and 
extortion, got involved in 
the naicolKs tiadc in the ^ 

highties In the Nlnclle^ 
however a bulk of their 
money came from the . 
real estate business ; 

Having seen propeity 
rates in Fi* mbay multiply 
several ti nes in the last ' 
one decade, the under- 
world was quick to reali- 
se the potential of dab- 
bling in the real estate 
business TheBombai 

And thus begun the builder-gangster 
nexus The first ganglord to exploit real 
estate was Da wood's aide, Jaycndia 
Vishnu Thakur or Bhai Thakur In the 
early Nineties, it was said that if any pro- 
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The Bombay riots: dividing tho city’t dddonrarid slong communsi linos 


perty deal was struck anywhere between 
the Dahanu in the north and Goa in the 
south, Bhai Thakur would get a cut from 
It 

For the builders, it also made sound 


business sense to team up with ganglor- 
ds As the real estate business m Bom¬ 
bay boomed and pressure on land 
increased, promoters were forced to 
look more and more towards slum coIo- 


I GANGLORDS IN GANGLAND 


I Some hill mimes in Ifomhin \ erime eirenit 


suspects in the recent murder of 
the East West Airlines MD, 
Thakiyudeen Wphid. 

BHAI THAKUR: 40 years old. 
Brother of an ex-Congress MLA, 
Hitendra Thakur, who is now swi 
Independent MLA from Vasal. Bhai 
Thakur started off his career 
providing security to contraband 
landings on the Vasai coast near 
Bombay. Later, he became a 
smuggler who operated under 
Oawood. 

Presently, he’s involved m the 
city’s 'eal estate business and has 
cut off all connections with 
Rawood. He surrendered to the 


Ana has diversified into hotel 
business and real estate. Though 
based in Dubai, his area of influence 
extends all the way down the west 



9 smuggler. 


MmUMw CahtltlhliM 

coast to Mangalore. He is w^ed m 
the dune murder of hotelier 
RamnathPtwodn* 

ABumai: In hig m, Ukaeiihota 
Shakiel, he is oneof DiMKiO^d 
trpsted BSuRnwRs. Dtnilia ^ 


Bombay bomb blasts, Salem is 
supposed to have been the one who 
took weapons to Sanjay Dutfs 
house. Salem has a notorious 
reputation as a murderer. His name 
IS involved with the murder of 
builder Om Prakash Kukreja. His 
specific area of operation is roal 
estate. 

RURtt NAIM SAIMAM: 49 years oM, 
Started off in the Pare! Area as a 
booUsgger. later, gfadiiitMl4d 
extortion. After MR 
(XM^esator Vithai Ghayan In 1992. 


teamed op edthttawood. in 1999. 
^ Uts Bombay txaiMHisis |ia 
ctrtoR apW iMilnwoodaMR 
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nics. The underworld served two pur¬ 
poses: vacate the slums and help the 
builder to get possession of disputed pro¬ 
perty. It is estimated that Bhai Thakur 
made over Rs 2,0(X) crore by dealing in 
property. 

Though Dawood’s gang was way 
ahead in forsecing the future of the real 
estate business, others were quick to 
catch up. Ciawli, Amar Naik and Chhota 
Rajan soon struck property deals run¬ 
ning into crores. In fact, to a large extent, 
these gangsters today depend ttx) much 
on real estate for their growth and 
indeed, survival. Take the builders out 
and the gangs would sooner or later 
bleed to death. Thus, when Dawood 
wanted to hit back at Chhota Rajan for 
killing Sunil Sawant, he got his men to 
gun down Om Prakash Kukreja, Rajan’s 
closest and perhaps biggest builder ally. 
Kukrcja\ death badiy hit Rajan’s busi¬ 
ness activities and hence he chose to 
retaliate by killing Thakiyudeen Wahid. 

I n the early Nineties, Bombay’s under¬ 
world revolved :iround three principal 
gangs led by Dawood Ibrahim, Arun 
Gawli and Amar Naik. Which of these 
would control Bombay depended large¬ 
ly on wno was fighting whom. Till 1991 
or thereabout, Gawli and Naik were 
both fighting Dawood, even if separate- 




AML nUlAB: 40 years old. Parab 1$ 
one of the few Hindu oangsters who 
remained with Dawood after the 
seriai bomb blasts. He started off as 
Dawood’s hitman but now runs his 
extortion business kr Dubai. He 
also owns a tailorit^ establishment. 



Noora looks after the extortion 
iHiSiness and ateo fkhinces films 
Ariees looks after the extortion 


business. 


HASMA: Dawood’s sister. Based in 
Tbffliau' Mohalla (which is where 
Dawood staHad off in Bombay), 




The Bombay bomb blasts: Dawood was Isolated after the incident 


ly. Since then, the scenario has undergo- riots in Bombay which polarised the 
ne a change with a change of underworld along communal lines, 
relationships. There may be a grain of truth in this 

The last two years have seen Amar argument as Dawood was under pressu- 
Naikand Arun Gawli slug it out. If Naik re from a section of the Muslims of Bom- 
got Tanya Koli, the smartest sharpshon- bay to act. But to say that Dawood and 
ter that Gawli had, the latter hit back by Rajan split over this issue is to miss the 
nearly killing Naik’s younger brother in real cause. 

a daring broad-daylight attack in the ses- Though he had played second fiddle 
sions court in Bombay. However, to Dawood all his life, Rajan was an 
throughout this battle, Dawood’s gang ambitious man who wanted to do somc- 
was more or less unaffected. And the thing on his own. In early 1993, he had 
don continued to function in his typical been accused of trying to upstage 
style of appointing several lieutenants Dawood. Though a confrontation was 
and letting them carve out their indivi- avoided, Rajan was not content with his 
dual territories. However, in late 1992, position but sat tight waiting for the 
Dawood was stung badiy when his right opportunity, 
trusted aide, Chhota Rajan, u ho had exe¬ 
cuted many a daring hit, chose to split That came in the aftermath of the Bom- 

and set up his own outfit. It is said that I bay blasts, when DawexxJ was a hun- 
thc split was caused by the anti-Muslim ted man. Rajan sensed this was the right 


•UNMV 2$ 
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0 niy the Business World packs 
in more information, more 
features, more analyses, more 
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UnderackNid 


East West Airlines finds it difficult to shrug off the Dawood tag 


O f the four brothers in a not so 
well-to-do south Indian family, 
Thakiyudecn Wahid was the most 
entrqireneunal His was the typical 
first generation success stoty. In the 
early Eighties, he set up East West 
Travel and Tours, a travel agency. 

Soon, business was flourishing. 
His secret lay in identifying the huge 
market that lay in the Gulf-bound 
traffic from Kerala and other 
southern states. And within eight 
years, East West had become one of 
the biggest travel companies in die 
country. In 1992, when the Union 
government liberalised the aviation 
sector in the country, Wahid was 
. quick to identify the huge potential 
that lay in this market. Despite the 
failure of some earlier ventures like 
Continental Air and Air Asiatic, he 
went ahead and launched East West 
Airlines. 

And instead of starting operations 
with a plane or two, as most of the 
other private air taxi operators had 
done in the early stages, 
Thakiyudeen Wahid went die whole 
hog. And soon, East West was the 
biggest private operator in the Indian 
skies, second only to Indian Airlines, 
with a fleet of 12 aircraft. 

Though commercially East West 
was a success, the airline was always 
dogged by controversies. It was 
widely believed that the company 
was a front for Dawood Ibrahim who 
was using the airline for laundering 


moment to .'•trike. He fled Dubai and 
reached South-East Asia, and finally set¬ 
tled in Kuala Lumpur. From there, he 
started controlling business operations 
in South and West Asia, which has tradi¬ 
tionally been Dawood’s territory. 

Since then, Dawood and Rajan have 
been at each other’s throats and the 
streets of Bombay have been bloodied. 
But it is difficult to say who has the 
upper hand. Both Dawood and Rajan 
have lost some of their close associates. 
Rajan has been able to jolt Dawood a 
number of times — by getting Sunil 
Sawant and Piloo Khan, and now, Thaki¬ 
yudeen Wahid, who was believed to be 
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his money. Even diough Wtihid and 
his colleagues vigorously denied it, 
the allegation bad Come to stick tm 
them. Intelligence ^encies say that 
East West began doing well only 
when Dawood had fled India for 
Dubai in 1983 and the underworld 
don began pumping in money from 
there. 

The allegation gained some 
veradty whoi a senior eniptoyee of 
the aiiiine, Ssdni Chacko, who was 
running the airline’s New Delhi 
office, was arrested by the CBl 
earlier this year. The CBIoharged 
Chacko with footing the hotel bills of 
some Dawood aides while they were 
hiding in New Delhi after the 
Bombay bomb blasts in March 1993. 


TbeCBI maintains that Chadco 
had paid Uw money for the gtmgsmrs 
on die insfoicdtm of Wtdud, a chaige 
that the company denies. However, 
diis attest (hd have s«iou$ 
ramifications forthe airline. Earlier 
diis year, when the airline i^ied to 
the civil aviation ministry for 
pmnissitm to purchase moK 
aircraft, the pentussion was 
withheld, even though several other 
competitors were allowed to increase 
their fleet size. 

And when Wahid was killed by 
gangsters belonging to Dawopd’s 
rival, Chhota Rajan, the 
investigraors prompUy said diat it 
was a clinching bit of evidence of Ids 
links with Dawood. • 


Ar East VlMt AMIrbi idivraft: ramrtiHi Into 






running a front organisation of Dawood. 

But crime-watchers say that the 
Dubai-based don has a distinct advanta¬ 
ge over Rajan. Despite his setbacks lime 
and again, Dawood still has a large net¬ 
work in place in Bombay which Chhota 
Rajan can never match. What’s more, 
the Malaysia-based gangster can never 
hope to surpass his former boss’ politi¬ 
cal and economic (’lout. 


But one thing is clear: neither 
Dawood Ibrahim nor Chhota Rajan will 
give up Bombay without a fight. Both 
will try and seek out new partners in the 
city’s underworld and perhaps target the 
key men of each other’s gang. Either 
way, they are all going to turn this vast 
megapolis into one large killing field. • 

Ljim BmviMkm/Bombay 
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Deora rises 


The Bombay Congress boss goes international 


I t is a strange ihing to say about a Congressman but 
Murli [)eora sprang to lame during a Janata govern¬ 
ment. That was when, as mayor of Bombay, he first 
hit the national headlines His election had broken 
party barriers (even Shiv Sena corporators voted for 
him), and even tfiough Prime Minister Morafji Desai was 
leery of the C’ongicss, Deora managed to get much needed 
funds for the city’s development 

That spell m the headlines w/as followed by a dull phaNC. 
When the Congress split, Deora was part of the tiny mino¬ 
rity that deeided to back Indira Ciandhi. In 1978, with the 
CJandhis seemingly consigned to the dustMn of history, 
this was a dangerous thing to 
do hut f Vora — who had no 
special ’eason for liking San- 
jay or Indira — followed his 
heart over his hcatl 

When the gamble seemed 
to have paid off—after Indi¬ 
ra Candhi's return to power 
in Delhi in 1980 — ~ Deora 
still found himself left out 
Though Mrs Ciandhi w as gra¬ 
teful for the support, her 
nominee for the Mahar ashtr a 
chief ministership, A.R. 

Antulay, took care to exclu¬ 
de Deora from all positions 
of author ity. 

Finally, after nearly two 
years in the wilderness, 

Deora grit his reward: Mrs 
Ciandhi appointed him chief 
of the Bombay Regional 
Congress C’ornmittce 

(BRCC). Fver since Rajiii 
Patel had been forced out of 
the post by San jay Gandhi in 
1976-77, the BRCC had 
remained the poor cousin of 
the Maharashtra Pradesh 
Congress C’ommittee. But 

from 1982 onwards, Deora infused it wilh’a new vigour 
and 13 years later, he remains the only man to have held on 
to the job with such success for so long. 

As MP for South Bombay since 1984, he has given that 
prosperous but overcrowded constituency the representa¬ 
tion it deserves While chief ministers have come and 
gone, Deora has remained, thus ensuring a rare degree of 
continuity and stability. 

THOSE WHO have known Murli Deora since his day^ as a 
Jaycee may wonder if he has pot tired of doing the same 
things for too long. He has consistently refused to accept a 

^ - 


Cabinet berth in Maharashtra and has been as reluctant to 
put his name forward for ministership at the Centre. 

So what keept him going? Why is he so content to 
remain head of the Bombay Congress even when the job 
involves having to cope with hostile local rivals (such as 
fellow MP Gurudas Karnat) and overcome the opposition 
of such heavyweights as Sharad Pawar? 

The answer is a strange one. Yes, he is ambitious. As an 
entirely self-made man (even his fortune is the work of him¬ 
self and his brothers^ he could not have got so far if he had 
not been ambitious. 

Yet curiously, his ambitions do not follow the predicta¬ 
ble patterns. Politically at 
least, he seems to have got 
what he wanted. Being king 
of Bombay is more than 
enough; he would not be ter¬ 
ribly excited if Narasimha 
Rao offered to make him 
commerce minister. 

Instead, he has now tur¬ 
ned his attentions abroad. 
Last month, he was re¬ 
elected president of Parlia¬ 
mentarians for Global 
Action (PGA), the presti¬ 
gious international body — 
the first Indian MP ever to 
head a grouping with such 
clout. 

Unlike most Indians who 
tieal such appointments as 
wry sinecures, Deora has 
taken his role at PGA 
seriously. At last month's 
‘17th Annual Forum, held in 
Washington, Deora organi¬ 
sed a collaboration with the 
World Bank and got the 
Bank’s new president, 
James Wolfensohn, to be 
chief guest. 

The association with the World Bank is not new. Deora 
was actively involved with raising Bank financing for the 
mammoth Bombay Water Supply and Sewage Disposal 
Projects, which augmented the city's water supply from 
2(X) mgs to 650 mgs between 1975 to 1995. At the time, 
Deora had been criticised by leftists but now it is widely 
conceded that Bombay would be in even worse shape 
without the augmented supply. 

It is such initiatives and the global recognition that keep 
Deora going. Wisely, he has decided to give Delhi a miss 
and go directly to the world stage. • 



Last month Murli Deora was 
re-elected president of 
Parliamentarians for Global 
Action, the prestigious 
International body—the first 
Indian MP ever to head a grouping 
with such clout 
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Who says 
English is the 
favourite 



ESTSTSmrST 

MIUZMAmZ^ 


in the upper 
echelons 
of society?- 



CALCUTTA RiAOERSHIP PIGURES (’OOOs) 


I 



Total 

A1 + 

A1 & A2 

R.S 5000 4 

ABP 

1822 

39 

508 

397 

TT+sr 

614 

51 

371 

302 


ABP has 52% Sole Raadars which Is much higher than any other 
newspaper In Calcutta, 

* Gross Reach The Net Reach eliminating duplication will be much less 


If you think all those wonderful j^uys who'rc lapput):; up 
mobile phones, luxury cars, jewellery watches, microwave 
ovens, frost-free refrigerators in Calcutta read an Enc^lisli 
newspaper, think again. 

Here's some food for thought, straight from NRS V: in 
the A1/A2 (and even the new A1 + ) category, the majority 
of people read the Bengali daily, Anandabazar Patnka. In 
fact, it's read by more upper-class Calcuttans than 
The Telegraph and The Statesman 
put together! 

So the next time you want the 
attention of the city's distinguished 
gentry, address them in their language. 



Anandabazar Patrika 






Widening 

The Shiv Sena decides to look beyond Maharashtra and 


BALTHACKERAY 

On Hindu militancy: 

"If the law IS not 
there to protect ns, 
tiusi we liave a 
constitutional nght 
to take up arms" 

On governance: 

"Live and let livt' is 
the best policy" 



W hen the Tamil Nadu 
delegate at the Shiv 
Sena's Rajyapramukh 
Parishad (conference 
of state chiefs) fervent¬ 
ly said, "This is a day that should be 
inscribed in golden letters," he probably 
expressed the sense of unity and triumph 
that all the 3(X) delegates were feeling, 
attending as they were the first-ever 
national conference of the party. 

But from another point of view, the 
words highlighted the fact that the two- 
day conference was a watershed in the 
Shiv Sena's 29-year-old history. The 
Sena was bom out of and nurtured with 
one consistent policy — that sons of the 
soil must get precedence over immigr¬ 
ants in matters of employment. 

For all practical purposes, this was the 
Sena's ideological basis till a few weeks 
ago. That is, till the night of 19 Novem¬ 
ber, when Bal Thackeray addressed the 
delegates and said, "I have never used 
the slogan Maharashtra for Maharashtri¬ 
ans." thereby firming up his reputation 
as a man of contradictions. His son 
Uddhav tried to soft-pedal this drastic 
changeover by explaining that "In Maha¬ 
rashtra we are Maharashtrians. In Hin¬ 
dustan, we are Hindus." The announce¬ 
ment was nonetheless stunning. 

Other concepts and issues also seem¬ 
ed to be undergoing a change. Hindutva, 
for instance, was redefined. Gone was 
the overt, "Garv se kaho hum Hindu 
hainy Instead, the Sena aligned itself 
with the BJP’s new definition of Hindut¬ 
va as a nationalistic spirit. 

Said Maharashtra chief minister 
Manohar Joshi, "Hindutva is not an 
ideal that is anti-other religions. We sec 
it as a rashtriya bhama (nationalistic 
spint)." 

Reiterated Uddhav, "Hum Hindutva 
kabhi nahin chodna chahate — jo kuch 
bhi ho (We will never abandon Hindut¬ 
va— come what may)." He hastened to 
add, "We consider ^1 those who love 
this land to be Hindus." And Thackeray, 
in his inimitable style, said, "I have no 
enmity with Mussalmans, but this land 
will be called Hindustan." 

Similar modifications had earlier 
been aired by the BJP chief, L.K. Adva- 
ni, also. At his Shivaji Park speech dur¬ 
ing the party’s plenary session in Bom¬ 
bay, he said that Hindutva was all encom¬ 
passing. "There is place for Muslims, 
Christians, Parsis and all other faiths — 
even atheists," he stressed. 


T here were indications that the Sena 
was beginning to set its national 
agenda. 

Said Joshi: "This sammelan is for 
choosing the future path of our country. 
The Shiv Sena is very clear on some 
issues like the future of Kashmir and the 
common civil code. We are very proud 


of our involvement in the Babri Masjid 
episode and we believe in supporting the 
issues of Kashi and Mathura." 

Thackeray is confident that the Sena 
will win 15-20 seats in Maharashtra and 
about a hundred nationwide in the Lok 
Sabha elections. Plans for the future 
include an organisational division of the 
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horizons 


broaden its politics 


country into five zones. 

At present, however, the Sena does 
not qualify on any of the counts required ^ 
for a national party, and Sena general 
secretary Subhash Desai is vague about 
setting any goals to achieve them. 

Although delegates from 18 states 
attended the conference, the Sena has no 
real presence in any state except Maha¬ 
rashtra. Their showing in 
the last election was dis¬ 
astrous, with candidates 
in Uttar Pradesh even los¬ 
ing their deposits. Desai, 
however, claims that the 
party has a good netw ork 
in Jammu, Punjab, Uttar 
Pfadesh, Rajasthan, 

Bihar and West Bengal, 

Tt appears that the 
Sena’s strategy is to 
acquire a national image 

by pursuing carefully ... 

identified i ssues in the sta¬ 
tes. For instance, in Pun- ■ It iS k 
jab it is anti-terrorism, ifmgo 

whereas infiltration from 
Bangladesh is being seen ^ Conti 

as the main problem in * 

West Bengal. SeatSin 

Changes are discerni¬ 
ble within the Sena hierar- B Is HOt 
chy as well. In his open- BJPoutI 

ing speech, Manbhar 
Joshi thanked Subhash 
Desai and Uddhav Thackeray for 
the sammelan which, he said, was long 
overdue. 

This indicated that Uddhav was a new 
and rising star within the party. A recent 
entrant to the organisation, he had so far 
stayed away from politics, preferring 
instead, to concentrate on his profession 
in the fine arts. 

Till the other day, it was Thackeray’s 
nephew, Raj, who was accepted as the 
Sena supremo’s successor. His role has 
now b^n publicly undermined with 
Uddhav’s entry, but he still remains 
powerful, and it is believed that the two 
together will shape the Sena’s new face. 


M any felt that the Sena conference 
was an imitation of the BJP's 
recently held Maha Adhiveshan. But 
Sena leaders tried to correct this impres¬ 
sion, saying that their party was ready to 
play an independent role. Ever since its 
victory, in alliance with the BJP, at the 
Maharashtra Assembly elections in 
March, new horizons have opened up 
for the pany. 

Now, coming into its own, the Shiv 
Sena is insistent that it is not piggyback- 


BATTLE PLANS 



■ The Shiv Sena is ready to be more 
accommodatitq) towards Muslims 


a Equi^ Kashi and Mtdhura with 
Ayodtiya 

■ ttagrees to dlHer wito the BJP on 
SMttBShI 


BJP on certain key issues. The parties 
differ on Kashi and Mathura, with the 
Sena putting the temple towns in the 
same category as Ayodhya. E?nron is pro¬ 
ving 10 be another bugbear The BJP is 
tom between the aye vote of its alliance 
partners and the nay of the RSS. And 
swadeshi, too, is another bone of conten¬ 
tion with Thackeray rubbishing the con¬ 
cept in a major interview printed during 
the BJP’s Maha Adhiveshan. 

Making his first public appearance 
after the death of his wife two months 
ago, Thackeray outdid himself in his rhe¬ 
toric. Perhaps it was the intimacy of the' 
small hall. Perhaps he was moved by the 
passionate declarations of delegates, 
who gave a blow-by-blow account of 
the Sena’s activities in their states. 

Whatever the rea¬ 
son, he held his audience 
in the plam of his hand for 
be more minutes spcjtking on 

JSlIms evciy subject. 

jsiims samples of 

Thackeray’s choicest 
irawith observations: 



■ Confident of winning nearly 100 
seats In the L(A Si^ha elections 

■ Is not keen on an alliance with the 
BJP outisde Maharashtra 


ing the BJP. In fact, party leaders say 
that it could well be the other way round. 
During the New Bombay municipal elec¬ 
tions, for instance, the BJP chose not to 
partner the Sena and lost the elections 
miserably. 

Such instances probably gave Desai 
the confidence to rule out the Sena’s alli¬ 
ances with other parties, including the 
BJP, outside the state. Uddhav, for his 
part, however, clarified that presently 
the Sena was only keen to consolidate its 
position in Maharashtra. "We have no 
dreams of Delhi," he said. 

But the Sena’s new assertiveness was 
evident from its differeirces with the 


• On militant Hin¬ 
duism: ".[ appreciate the 
new militancy in Hin¬ 
duism. If the law is not 
there to protect us, then 
we have a constitutional 
right to take up arms." 

• On governance: "Live 
and let live is the best 
policy." 

• On Ayodhya: "I’m 
proud of our involvement 
in Ayodhya." 


• On foreign policy: "I’m for the, 
LTTE. I’m proud of those Tigers. We 
will not sit back and tolerate what is, 
being done to the Tamils in Sri Lanka. 
Their blood is Hindu blood." 

But perhaps the finale of his valedicto¬ 
ry speech was the best indicator of the 
changing Sena. Instead of his customa¬ 
ry, Jai Maharashtra, Thackeray (confus¬ 
ed perhaps by the diversity of his sup¬ 
porters) coin^ a new slogan. Raising a 
fisted hand, he shouted, "Jai Hind 
(pause)...Jai everything, Jai 
MaharashtraJ* • 
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MANI f^HANKARAIYAR 


Readers examine the 
causes of Muslim 
backwardness 


Mixed 


^ 

to my readers who have shared with me 
their thoughts on the root causes of 
Muslim backwardness, in response to 
my column of a few weeks ago (Muslim 
Backwardness, 5—/ / November, 
1995). Mani-Talk thus becomes this 
week Man I-Listen! 


response 


■ Dear Mam, 

I am writing in response to your 
request in Mani-Talk in Sunday, where 
you have requested readers for a 
response. I agree entirely with what you 
have written and am mainly writing to 
suggest remedies. As you have rightly 
said, the solution follows from the 

analysis. The lack of - 

education, in my view, is 
the greatest cause of __ 

Muslim — or anyone TIK 

else's — backwardness. iMumdh 


However, 1 wish to say beiMt 
that rather than creating IiiIia m 

institutions with Urdu as HU® HI 

the medium of ImRuil 

instruction, as this may . 

create greater divisions, HHH 

it would be better to have COHI 

schools with Hindi or i 

English as a medium of uIH®fS i 
instruction with Urdu as a j | m y|||| 
third language, and also 
to allow any student to ®f® ^ 

appear in examinations in 

Urdu. These kind of - 

schools or institutions should be created 
specially in Muslim-dominated areas. 

The government should allow for the 
setting up of minority schools (Muslim) 
through government and private 
funding. 


niiiiiiiNiiii 

pOflHIflnM IMMIHI 

to iMi to Mipite 
into MfltortlSMI 
ImRiiiltototiiaMe 
ind MHris toom to 





ontn lOr jiNii W0 

■im milMlnittn 

IfVillUlWQID 
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But who is to do this and how will you 
motivate Muslims to enter such schools 
in favour of their traditional madrasasl 
The government could set up a few 
Central School-type institutions. 
Motivation has to be undertaken by the 
Muslim community itself. Well-to-do 
Muslim families and industrialists can 
be urged to start educational societies 
with government grants. 

Lastly, in small towns and villages 
with a large Muslim population .separate 
naficirpalikas and panchayat-like bodies 
could be set up and funds be provided to 
them to ctirry out developmental work in 
their areas. 

The object of all this, 
of course, is for the 
Muslim population to be 
able to integrate into 
mainstream Indian life to 
enable and equip them to 
compete with others for 
jobs and everything else 
they arc entitled to. 

Ketaki Sood, New 
Delhi 

■ Dear Mr Aiyar, 

While there is validity 
and substance in your 
hypothesis, I would like 
to suggest that there may 
be an attitudinal problem 
also for Muslim 
backwardness. The 
fundamental question at 
the local leadership level 
(in the madrasas which 
are mostly in the hands of the clergy) 
could relate to the desire of overcoming 
backwardness. Is this desired and aimed 
for at the local leadership level? Who is 
the loser? Would > ou plan for 
your own redundancy ? 

Strangely, the strictures at the local 
level are becoming more stringent as we 
move to the next century. Just take the 
dress code as an example In my school 
days, me and many of my Muslim 
friends used to play about quite freely. 
Today, not a single pait of a girl except 
the eyes can be displayed (by 
preference) by a majority of the 
community. 

Brigadier SM Capoor (Retd.), 
Hyderabad (Andhra Pradesh) 


Muslims are illiterate and backward 
not because of the non-existence of 
Urdu as a medium of instruction but 
because they are poor and have big 
families. The vicious circle of poverty, 
illiteracy and overpopulation keep 
Muslims backward in India In fad, 
there is no dearth of Urdu medium 
schools in Muslini-doniinated areas 
The well-to-do Muslims and the 
middle classes tiy their best to get their 
wards admitted in public schools and 
when they fail to do so they admit them 
in aided schools where Urdu is not 


taught. If ihey tail to gel admission 
there, llien as a last rcsfMi ihcv turn to the 
government schools in their area All 
government schools in the vicinity of 
Muslim-dominated areas aie in the Urdu 
medium. So the Muslims gel admission 
in Urdu-medium schools by chance and 
not by choice. 

What I want to stress is that the 
illiteracy of Muslims in India should not 
be linked with underdevelopment of 
Urdu in India. By nature we prefer 
Knglish and feel proud in writing, 
learning and speaking English. 

As you very rightly pointed out, the 



If the Muslims want to come 
out of the shackles of 
backwardness, they must be 
property educated. Urdu must 
be made a part of their syllabi 
along with state languages 
and English. Muslim women 
must also feature prominently 
in the education scene 


real reason for backwardness among 
Muslims is the non-existence of 
local-level leadership. 

A. Masood, New Delhi 

■ Dear Shn Aiyar, 

You are absolutely correct when you 
say that the root cause of Muslim 
backwardness is Pakistan. I still feel that 
Muslims think that Pakistan is the 
proper place for them. With this idea in 
the back of their minds, they have 
gradually alienated themselves from the 
mainstream Indian society. Will 
Pakistan or Bangladesh accept (hem? 
No. They are thus under a great 
misconception. At present, they are 
rudderless in the absence of proper 



ce of local-level leadership 
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people to guide them. 

If they want to come out of the 
shackles of backwardness, they must be 
properly educated. Urdu must be made a 
part of their syllabi along with state 
languages and English. Muslim women 
must also feature prominently in the 
education scene. 

The establishment of Muslim 
universities is not going to improve ihcir 
lot; they might actually become more 
insular and not be able to mix freely with 
other communities. 

B.B. Mohanty, Bhubaneswar 
(Orissa) 


■Dear Sir, 

1 agree with your view that most 
Muslims have not succeeded in bringing 
their day-to-day life at par with other 
communities (especially other 
minorities) living in India. 

It is my viewpoint that the root cause 
of Muslim backwardness is the Muslim 
community itself. It is neither the 
partition of Pakistan nor the policy 
decisions of the Indian government that 
are responsible for the backw ardness of 
this community. For that matter, my 
opinion stands good for any other 
community. 

It is your primary suggestion that 
schcx)lmg in Urdu medium be made 
available to children whose 
mother tongue is Urdu — this will uplift 
their living standards. 1 think that 
imparting a sense of population control 
in the minds of Muslim community will 
solve the prevailing discrepancy in their 


living standards in a bigger way than tlie 
solution you t^ffer. It is a common 
sight in most of our neighbourhoods that 
Muslims are impoverished, 
fundamentally owing to their large 
family size. In the name of religion, they 
are unwilling to accept modern medical 
methods that enables successful family 
planning 

You have not mentioned in your 
aniclc the above-mentioned 
problem/predicament. The priority of 
any government should be to address 
problems that affect most of its 
population. 


Lastly, your solution is a burden on 
our exchequer too. If the government is 
interested and devoted to address the 
problems of the community which 
constitutes no more than 12 per cent of 
the total population, who should solve 
the problems of tho.se communities 
which constitute 88 per cent of the total 
population'^ 

N. Prabhakar Murthy, 
Secunderabad (Andhra Pradesh) 

■ Dear Mr Aiyar, 

It IS not possible to refute your 
contention that Muslims on the whole in 
the country do exhibit symptoms of 
socio-economic deprivation. However, 
w^e would not go so far as to say that 
Muslims, e.specially in Kerala and 
Tamil Nadu, have the same level of 
economic status as their Hindu 
brethren, within their slates. Muslims 
in Kerala and Tamil Nadu may be better 


off when compared to Muslims 
elsewhere in the country, but it is very 
possible that they may not be at par with 
the Hindus in their home states. 

Secondly, while it is true that Tamil 
Nadu has achieved an NRR less than 
unity, this fact does not necessarily 
mean that the population growth rate 
will immediately or even within a period 
of 20 years (as suggested by you), 
become negative. The population 
momentum will keep the numbers from 
declining for several decades. 

We have always appreciated your 
ct)lumn as much for its being fact-based 
as for its secularist moorings. This is 
why, we are unhappy over .some of your 
remarks which should have been 
venlied before being stated. 

Maia Ramanathan and U.S. Mishra, 
Trivandrum (Tamii Nadu) 

■ Dear Sir, 

Pakistan is not the root cause of 
Indian Muslims’ backwardness. On the 
contrary, the overall backwardness of 
pre-Partition Muslims of our 
subcontinent was the root cause behind 
the creation of Pakistan. 

This backwardness was exploited by 
the intellectual elite of Aligarh 
University, who lulled the backward 
Muslim masses to believe that a 
common religion unites. The result was 
I disastrous. 

Your assessment of the prosperity of 
Mu.slims on the anvil of Urdu leads me 
to conclude that Muslim prospenty is 
inversely proportional to his 
competence in Urdu. If a Tamil or a 
Malayan Muslim was able to adopt the 
local language as his mother tongue and 
thus achieve prosperity (without state 
patronage), why can’t Muslimsof the 
cow-belt adopt the local language of 
Hindi as their mother tongue? 

I wish you all the success in trying to 
impart schooling of all subjects in Urdu 
in mad rasas without being 
misconstrued as one trying to alter the 
basic religious character. 

For an atheist like me, financing any 
religious activity, including schooling 
in religious text, is not secular. • 

A.K.R. Hemmady, Virar, East 
(Maharashtra) 

(My apotogies to all thoaa who have been left out. There 
has been such a flood of replies that it has been impossible 
to accommodate everyone's views) 



The government 
should set up 
minority schools for 
Muslims through 
state and private 
fonding.Butwhois 
to do this and how 
will you motivate 
Muslims to enter 
such schools in 
fovour of their 
traditional 


ere may be an attitudinal problem also for Muslim backwardness 
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A.R. Rahman’s popularity ratings hit an 
all-time high with the reiease of 
Rangeela 


Devi Paradise Theatre com¬ 
plex on Madras’ Mount Road 
regularly screens Tamil films. 
But two months back, the 
authorities made an exception: 
on 8 September, Rangeela, a Hindi 
movie, was released at Devi Paradise. 
Of course, the Madras distributor of the 
film, Babulal of Sunny Movies, was 
slightly apprehensive as neither Jackie 
Shroff nor Amir Khan, the two principal 
actors, were particularly popular in the 
south. And very few had ever heard of 
the heroine, Urmila. 

Babulal, it seems, took the calculated 
risk on the advice of his brother-in-law, 
Ghanshyam, of Pyramid Audio, the big¬ 


ring music for Hindi films as well. Says 
Madhavadas of Magnasound, the music 
company which maiketed the Hindi 
audio cassette of Roja: "That boy is a 
phenomenon. With Rangeela, he has 
stormed the musical bastions of 
northern India where no southern music 
director has clicked in the past" 


W h^t is the secret of Rahman’s 
appeal? Music critics say that the 
ingenious way in which the 27-year-old 
director uses the electronic synthesiser 
has unshered in a neW era in film music: 
fast-paced, steady beats, yet distinctly 
different from western pop. Says Mohan 
well-known music com¬ 



gest music company in the south. Ghan¬ 
shyam told Babulal to print larger- 
than-life portraits of the latest music sen¬ 
sation, A.R. Rahman, on the poster of 
the film with the catchline—‘First origi¬ 
nal score of A.R. Rahman in Hindi’. 

As the next few weeks proved, the 
strategy worked. Rangeela was an 
instant hit in Madras, its popularity sur¬ 
passed in recent times only by the musi¬ 
cal blockbuster. Hum Aapke Main 
Koun!. And the man who made this pos¬ 
sible was none other than \llah Rakha 
Rahman, whose titillating tunes in 
Rangeela captured the popular imagina¬ 
tion. In the southern states, the story was 
the same; theatre hall authorities all over 
were besieged with requests to repeat 
the song sequences and people saw the 
film over and over again. 

Of course, by the time Rangeela was 
released, A.R. Rahman was already a 
national phenomenon — Roja, Bombay 
and Hum Se Hai Muqabla, all dubbed 
versions of Tamil originals, had made 
him extremely popular with Hindi film- 
goers, But with Rangeela, Rahman pro¬ 
ved that he was equally at ease while sco- 


poser and critic: "In the satellite age, 
A.R. Rahman has explored the full 
range of the electronic synthesiser and 
mixed it well with acoustic instruments. 
He has definitely captured the imagina¬ 
tion of a new breed of music lovers fed 
on MTV and other musical shows." 

All this has led the purists to call Rah¬ 
man a city-bred music director, more at 
home composing jingles for advertising 
films than serious music. They say that 
his music lacks depth because he does 
not have a classical background in Car¬ 
natic music and like many pop stars, Rah¬ 
man too, will disappear soon. 

But what they do not know, perhaps, 
is that Rahman is a bom genius. His 
father, R.K. Shekhar, was a Malayalam 
film music director of the Seventies. "I 
have been visiting music studios since I 
was five years old and came across 
maestros like Dakshnamurthy and M.S. 
Viswanathan," recalls Rahman. 

His father’s death, when Rahman was 
just nine, thmst him into adulthood 
early. But he continued to be a mamma’s 
boy and is cagey about discussing his 
family. A.R. Rahman, bom as a Hindu 
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With Rangeela (left), A.R. Rahman has 
made the journey from the south to 
Bollywood. Now, he is busy scoring the 
music for Love Birds featuring his 
favourite dancing star, Prabhu Deva 
(seen above with Apache Indian at a 
London disco) 


se), two of his sisters are married to 
Hindus. 

R ahman feels that his background as 
a jinglemaker was largely responsi¬ 
ble for his development as a music direc¬ 
tor. vSays Rahman: ”It contributed to the 
precision in my music. In jingles, you 
have only a few seconds to create a 
mood or convey a me.ssage. Jingles 
taught me discipline.” 

Rahman had done some catchy 
jingles for Ratnam’s cousin, Sharada, 
who was in advertising. Sharada and her 
husband could see the spark of creativity 
in Rahman, and so they recommended 
him to Mani, who was then on the 
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lookout tor a new music director fol¬ 
lowing his differences with llayaraja. 

But apart from discipline, Rahman's 
speciality is that he is forever ready to 
explore the full range of the synthesiser. 
But many grumble that the increasing 
use of this instrument has sounded the 
death knell for instrumentalists. A well- 
known music critic feels that A.R. Rah¬ 
man should use line instruments instead 
of being too dependent on the electronic 
synthesiser. Take the case of his latest 
Tamil film, Rajnikanf s Muthu^ which is 
set against a rural background. Though 
its audio cassettes have been doing well, 
people have not appreciated the music as 
it docs not jell with the theme of the film. 

But A.R. Rahman rejects the sug¬ 
gestion that his music is not for the vast 
rural masses. "What about my Usilam- 
patti Penkutty of Gentleman and even 
the Rukmani Rukmani of Roja*? Both are 
folksy tunes." 

But it\s a fact that the keyboard 
remains Rahman's passion. For a school 
drop-out, who started off with a Roland 
synthesiser worth Rs 5,000, he has 
indeed come a long way. Piano music is 
his forte, having studied piano recital at 
the Trinity College in London. The 
influence of the piano runs through the 
Thiruda Thiruda (now being released in 


Hindi as Char Char) num¬ 
bers. Says pnxiucer- 
distributor G. Venka- 
teswaran, elder brother of 
Mani Ratnam, who mar¬ 
keted Roja: "His songs 
have created a new mar¬ 
ket where none existed. 
Three years back, the 
audio rights of the Tamil 
version of Roja had no 
lakers and was finally 
sold for Rs 2 lakh. Tt>day, 
a Rahman Tamil film's 
audio rights arc sold for 
Rs 60 lakh upwards while 
llayaraja has no uikers at 
Rs 6 lakh." 

But if it was Mani Rat¬ 
nam who launched Rah¬ 
man, it was the producer- 
director duo of K.T. Kun- 
jumon and Shankar who 
made him a household 
name with hits like 
Gentleman and 

Kathalan. Gentleman 
had the highly catchy 
number, Chikpuku Chik~ 
puku Raile, a fast western 
beat picturised o*' 
Prabhu Deva, who became the dancing 
sensation of the .south with this song. 
The success of Gentleman prompted 
Kunjumon to make another musical 
movie with Prabhu Deva and A.R. Rail- 
man, Kathalan. It became an instant hit 
all over south, collecting nearly Rs 20 
crore. Kathalan s Hindi dubbing rights 
was sold to Time Audio for Rs .3 crore, 
the highest ever paid for a dubbed film. 

J ust as Mani Ratnam launched Rah¬ 
man, Rahman's music in turn has 
launched many stars. One of them is Pra¬ 
bhu Deva, the Michael Jackson of the 
south. Today, Deva insists that the pro¬ 
ducer first sign up Rahman before 
agreeing to act in the movie. Says Prab¬ 
hu Deva: "I definitely give full marks to 
Rahman for creating the right mu.'^ic to 
suit my image. The Muqabla and 
Urvasi numbers in Kathalan made me 
what I am today." Adds K.T. Kunju¬ 
mon: "Rahman is an international cele¬ 
brity today because of his ability to 
approximate to the sound, rhythm and 
vigour of Michael Jackson’s music. His 
music is never flat." 

Prabhu Deva’s next three films Love 
Birds with Nagma, Mr Romeo with Shil- 
pa Shetty and AVM Productions' 
untitled film with Urmila and directed 


Second 

among 

equals 

One-time star music 
director llayaraja 
loses out to Rahman 

T here is possibly no cniellcr 
place than the fUm industry. 
Today, people in Madras are 
asking, "llayaraja who?" A 
phenomenal music director of south 
India for almost 15 years, llayaraja 
has been on the downslide ever since 
A.R. Rahman struck the right chord. 
"Today, more than one lali£ Rahman 
cassettes are sold along with the 
launching of the film itself, while a 
llayaraja cassette has no takers." 

Initially, there was some criticism 
that Rahman couldn't produce the 
folk tunes that films in Tamil Nadu 
depended heavily on to win the 
patronage of the rural masses. It was 
llayaraja's music, some critics felt, 
which had the right kind of equation 
with this section of the people. 

In fact, Rahman, with his urban, 
advertising-world background, was 
considered to be incapable of filling 
Itayaraja's place. But what came to 
Rahman's aid was the 
mushrooming of satellite channels, 
especially in Tamil, which started 
dishing out fast Western numbers 
like Muqabla loan 
increasingly young audience. 

The last ch^-busler from 
nayaraja was the Ri^ikanl film 
Veera, neatly 20 mofitlis ago. At that 
stage, Oayarajawasasldiigainadcet 
rate between Rs 10 and lSlaldi,pius 
SO per cem of the music rights 
films. Thte laas 
diiectois, because smaU*fime 
directors like Deva and Adityan (all 
ckmes <rf Ilayanya) were wiHing to 
piDvide musk fiv as knv a sum a^ 
2to3iaidt 

Today, llliyan^ is de^^ 
liyhig to msito a 

same fiine, Ito k tdsb lau^ 
ycmitgmaoih Yttvan (17 
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*'I love experimenting witil sounds 

and new voices" 

A.R. Rahman on his music and more 


A.R. Eahman these days rarely 
gives btterviews because he feels he 
has been "over-exposed". An 
introvert by nature, he’s run the sort 
of person who loves publicity. So 
much so that he seldom ventures out 
of the Panchathan Record Inn. his 
residence-cum-studio at Ashok 
Nagar in Madras, where he works 


my eariier dubtied Hindi films woe 
meant fm the Hindi madcet Th^ 
accidentally became hits. I thm^^ I 
would give Raqgeefs the Hindi 
flavour with my own music. In fact, 
we went to Ooa and we had a sittiiig 
them. Later, a new lytic writer, 
Mehboob, was inttoduced to me and 
the rest, as they say, is histoiy. 


A: Ramu ex^tdned to me the song 
situation and how ftesh and 
glamorous Umtila should look. I 
knew only Ashtm itad tiun sossual 
quality in her vi^. S9te came to my 
studio and afim the recording, she 
insisted that she sing one more song 
for the film. It resulted in the equally 
pt^lar title-song, Rangeela Re.... 


late into the night. 

When this 

corresporulent went to 
meet him at his studio, 
Rahman u^as praying. 
Filmmaker Shekhar 
Kapur was wailmg 
outside to discuss the 
music for Ms new film, 
Tara Rum Pumpum, with 
the melody long. The 
discussion over, Rahman 
spoke to Sunday about 
his music arui himself. 
Excerptsfrom the 
interview: 

Sunday: How.doyoa 
lied mm thm JtaiVBelB, 
yoor first original Hlmll 
score, has didted? 

A.R. Rahman: Don’ttiy 
to make me a cult figure. I 
am not the celebrity, it is 
my music. It feels great 



Q: In other words, a 
good director Inspires 
you to chum out good 
musk? 

A: To a large extent, I get 
insfHted by the brief 
given to me by the 
Erector. My critics say 
that 1 provide good music 
only for Mani Ratnam 
and Shankar (director of 
Centlemanaoi 
Kadudan), but they 
inspire me. Take the song 
Muqabla Muqabla... in 
KdthaUm. Shankar came 
to me and told me that the 
second half of die film 
needs a fast western 
number. He created what 
has now become popular, 
a story within a song— 
PrnUui Oeva, an owdaw. 


that Rangeela has clicked in such a 
big way. 1 now get half-a-dozen 
offers every day to do the music for 
Hindi films, but I just don't have the 
time. 


Q: Tdl os how Jhmgeda came 

jfwvwny. 

All Aelually, I had started recording 
Hty fhat IftiMfi original album for 
dinittarFriMlairi^—an Anil 
KifkNahiNm Shroff starter—widi 
jtoiwliy liwed Akhlar. The fil^ 
ddqjiidiaidl^^ 
aiteJMlid Rdnam introduced nw to 
RMpW#MtCh]fWl Vatina). 

fhaiRtolddWdMhe waniedtodo 
tlligflminimiric^ 


"I am not a machine. 
Some songs take weeks 
for me to compose.! 
really take time because 
Isee the film 
fTame^y^fiame" 


Q: Whydld yo nfiiooaeAaha 
Bhonafeas llmaiiignrfMr^ 

csimelaRyatncieahewaahiithiriaiiT 


is being rdiased by two bomiQr hunters and 
the soiig is picluriaed in a western bw 
and the special efEects were too good 
and the 8^ becamD 9 Ut 

Q;8oyim l pae«r q rie inwwti i lg i« i^ 
lyiip tvying out MW 

AtlhatetogobyindiilkiMg * 

yaidsticka in m^. I love 
ea p e ri niD utin g with sounds and new 
vohkA t witM fh giro cnwQRMf a 
chamk. I ato Miy pastirmliR^ iti^ 
rnusk shwdd be pmh-bivsldiig. 

fi|). Wlhnf Ihtapjnttrssdi isfdh ilhsi ntintge 

PmIiii tir mW^*ii -ns il isai ilwa 

Idtiamff 
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A: Plane note dufi MHiftH was not a 

nnisikni anwm, binnl^jnj^ 

The film was not based on nuuic but 
an ont-and'Oiit Rajnikant entertainer 
in whicb songs «e the fiOm. 

Q: Year HNisfc is imredeminantly 
western pop. Why have 3fo« not 
bem abk to compose scores based 
on Indian Iblk or dassical nmsic? 
A: 1 would definitely like to diange 
the impression mat I am a pop 
composer who is far too d^ndent 
on hk electnmic synthesiser. Take 
my films Duet and Indira, which 
have now been dubbed into Hindi. 
They have classical numbers. Forget 
all that, just listen to another original 
Hindi score of mine in Shikar. 
Subash Ghai had taken me to schik 
villages near Kulu Manali and the 
film will expose the classical side of 
Rahman. What can 1 do if my 
Muqablas and Hununa... become 
chart-busters? 

Q: Your critics have pointed out 
that you take very long to compose 
somis or even the badcground 
score finr a fOm. There were strong 
rumours fimt even ManI Katnam 
was annoyed with you because you 
are extrandy slow. 

A: I am not a maclune. Some songs 
take wedcs for me to conqtose. As far 
as background semes art concerned, 

1 really take time as 1 see thefilm 
frame-l^-frame. The wsttlt you can 
see 'vaBonAayi/adRmgpeia, where 
people are siting iq> and citing. 
I have been tuned to mis tedtuiiqoe, 
so I canoQt msh cMOt a formula film in 
thrtCdays. 


Q; AieyouplannlHgtocotaHy 

iicw peivpiMimNipi? 

A; Wheneiiw k oempose songs for a 
petsomd music album, ht invariably 
osds iq> beii^ used for sonte film or 
theotbar. Tsitetbecaseof /ttumto, h 
wu diere vrifii me ^ a lo«iig tinte 
bidNe befog tuKd for gbaihn^ 
snon fllbc cutthig aipivatedHimn. 

0; ItihanUfiiMjteWMwtlnvya 
wtcmvpcrBmkM 

At lt*s idliK)t)seinM^ I wisb i cutdd 
diatldadof ihOM^^ Do you know 


by Rajiv Menon, the cinematographer 
of Bombay^ will have music by Rahman. 
Recently, Prabhu Deva danced with 
Apache Indian to the music of A.K. Rah¬ 
man at London's exclusive night club. 
Hippodrome, while recording a song 
sequence for Ldvc Birds. The number. 
No Problem, sung b> Apache Indian 
along with Rahman is definitely going 
to be a chart-bustei of 19% 

Another direc'ior who has been able to 
get good music from Rahman other than 


days working out the tunc 

That, of course, is another charge 
against Rahman Many directors feel he 
is very, very slow, with the result that 
films get held up In fact, it is said that 
even Mam Ratnam was annoyed with 
Rahman during the making ot Bombay 
as he was agonisingly slow with the 
recording. Directors complain that Rah 
man lakes more than a month to score 
the music of a film, a job which llayaraju 
takes just three days to do 



A Still from Hs mKic was a 
graalhit 

Mani Ratnam is Shankar, the maker of 
Gentleman and Kathalan. Says Shan¬ 
kar; "I tried out the concept of a story 
within a song in the Muqabla, Muqabla 
number where Prabhu Deva, a wanted 
man, is being chased by two bounty hun¬ 
ters. I could visually explain the song to 
Rahman who blended it with mind- 
blowing music and with the special 
effects, it was devastating.” 

The Muqabla number, of course, has 
landed Rahman in some kind of a con¬ 
troversy. Many have accused the yining 
music director of plagiarism, arguing 
that the song is a straight lift from the Dr 
Alban number. But Rahman denies this, 
asserting that he heard the Dr Alban 
song only after he had done the scoring 

Muqabla. He adds that he spent many 
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Ratnam and Rahman 

The ffImmaker and the musician make an 
unbeatable pair 


S o fin:, no dubbed south Indian 
laqpimiB film has created as 
tnlHiy waves in the box office 
all overnofdieni India as Semhay 
has done. Eariier. when Mani 
Katmun’s llo/a became a national 
phenomenon, many wondered 
whether the director could repeat the 
same magic. But the 
mega-success of Bombay 
and the controversy 
raised by the film have 
made Mani Ratnam the 
most talked-about 
director in India. 

Despite his success— 

Mani’s fans liken him to 
to Spielberg—the 
39-year-old whiz-kid of 
Tamil cinmna is an 
unusually reserved man. 

White his films brim over 
with technical flourishes, 
in real life, he is dry as a 
boy out on his first date. 

Mani believes in 
making movies with a 
strong emotional 
under-cuirent. Critics 
may fed that he lays 
more stress on fitame and 
technique than on 
content, but Mani refutes 
the allegation. "I think it 
ts the emotional structure 
which is all important for 
itukiitg a successful 
film," he says. 

Mani Ratnam’s favourite 
directors are Akira Kurosawa and 
Guru Dutt. ”1 would bow down to 
Akira Kurosawa. His Rashomon is 
the most hard-hitting film I’ve evra* 
seen. It’s a superb coming together of 
what you call form and content." 

Incidemally. A.R. Rdunan—the 
musk diwetorwith the Mid&stouch 
—is a Mani Ratnam find. When 
lUtynn^ who was Mani Ratnam’s 
regular musk (hiector till the film 
DalicqEMiii, made some sarcastk 
comments dining the re-recording of 
the film, dte duo fell out with each 


other. 

Mani Ratnam then decided to 
introduce a new music director. And 
that is where A.R. Rahman came in. 
Speakiiig about the prodigy, Mani 
Ratiuun says, "He is a hard wotker 
and has made it to the top m his own 


peiha|» drop him from the new 
prage^ but all that has been laid to 
test whh the duo pairing up agsdn ibr 
the nextvoanre. 

And this is oonfirmed by 
Oliansiiyam of Pyramid Audios in 
Msriras, "Even without die songs 
being contused. I’m ready to ptqr Rs 
3 crore upwards for alt laiqpia^ 
musk ri^ts of the film." Afterall, 
the Ratnam-Rahman duo Ua 
devastating ccmibinatioo. • 





A.R. Rahman is 
a Mani Ratnam 
(above) find. 
He says about 
the young 
music director, 
"He has made it 
to the top on his 
own merit” 


mesfit His worics speak for 
themsdves/ 

Mani is not willing to 
divulge more about his 
fbithcoming film—for 
which Rahn^ will, 
naturally, provide the 
music—except that it 
will star the Malayalam 
superstar Mohan Lai in 
the lead role. 

Apparently, the film 
was initially planned 
with Kamalahasan in the 
lead, but he backed out 
because Mani refused to 
change the script to suit 
his taste. Prcxluced by 
Ratnam himself, the film 
will have the hero 
playing a negative role. 

In the third week of 
October, Mani Ratnam 
and A.R. Rahnuui had 
taken crfffinr the 
Maldives to discuss the 
music for the new film. 
Appara^y, there were 
lumouisinthefihn 
indiisciy that since 
' Rahman took an 

unduly long time to complete the 
Bomtey numbers* Mani would 


While Ilayaraja had almost 80 Tamil 
and Telugu releases a year in the late 
Eightie.s, Rahman has done hardly 24 
films in over three years. In fact, he has 
only three films to his credit in 1995 — 
Bombay, Rangeela and Muthu. But Rah¬ 
man is not unduly perturbed. *T create 
music and at times, there may be some 
delay because one has to do justice to it," 
he says. 

Innovative, almost to a fault, Rahman 
took over a year over Rangeela. This in 
an industry where the likes of Annu 
Malik can chum out music for an entire 
film in less than 72 hours. Says Ram 
GopaJ Varma, the prxxlucer-di rector of 
Rangeela. "1 had so many musical ses¬ 
sions with Rahman before he was 
pleased with what he had tuned." Varma 
wanted an erotic number, Hai Rama..., 
and he Visualised the sequence to Rah¬ 
man. Said Varma: "I.ater, as the songs 
were set to Rahman's music, it was a 
challenge to picturise them." 

Varma says that Rahman displays an 
ingenuity even while choosing the 
singers. Take the song Humma 
Humma... from Bombay, for instance. 
After heanng Rahman sing it in Tamil, 
Mani Ratnam wanted him to do so for 
the Hindi version also. But Rahman 
chose Remo Fernandez, and the song 
was a great hit. For Rangeela too, the pro¬ 
ducer wanted Alisha Chinai to sing 
Tanka Tanka.... But Rahman felt that 
only Asha Bhonsle could do Justice to it. 
And he was right. 


^Poday, Rahman has popularised film 
I iTUKiic and has given it a trendy legiti¬ 
macy. For the first time perhaps, he has 
put film music on to the dance-floors. 
There was a time not very long ago when 
the discos in our cities played only fore¬ 
ign numbers. No longer. Today, the 
pacy tunes of Rahman’s Humma, 
Humma or Muqabla can be heard 
wafting out of nightclubs and discos 
across the country. 

But that alone is not Rahman’s contri¬ 
bution. So far, there was a deep divide 
between the south and other parts of the 
country when it came to film music 
Very few music directors from the soigh 
have made it to Bollyworxl and fewer 
still from Bombay have made it across 
the Vindhyas. With Rangee/a, A.R. Rah¬ 
man has bridged that gap. Today, he is as 
popular in the west and north as he is in 
his home territory. 

And that alone makes Rahman the 
phenomenon that he is today. • 
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"Assam can look up to 
better days ahead" 

Chief minister Hiteswar Saikia talks about a vibrant Assam, its people and 
his plans to put the state back on the path of glory 



Q: You are about to complete your 
five-year term as the chief minister. 
When you look back, what do you 
think has been your biggest 
success during this period? 

A: There is always so much left to do 
that I have hardly ever paused to 
look back and think of success. I 
have always believed in 
performance and the work done 
rather than measure what has been 
achieved. Nevertheless, a rational 
and realistic assessment of the 
distance traversed in the last almost 
five years would speak of an overall 
success against tremendous odds. I 
would rather not go into the all too 
apparent improvement in the law 
and order scenario which is now 
almost being taken for granted and 
as a matter of fact by the people. One 
would definitely not like to re-live 
the nightmarish times prevalent 
before this ministry assumed office. 

I luwever, even at the risk of 
repetition, it must be emphasised 
that our government has been 
successful in ensuring the return of 
normalcy to the state. The state has 
witnessed a mushrooming of 
developmental activities on all 
fronts. Today there is an 
atmosphere for free exchange of 
options, industrial activity has 
taken a new spurt, rural 
development is in the upswing and 
the various tribal and ethnic 
communities are engaged in the task 
of their socio-economic 
transformation. 

We have been able to honour 
some of the vital promises made in 
our manifesto during the last 
election. We kept our commitment 
to hold the long-pending elections 
to the panchayat and municipal 
bodies. Elections to the panchayat 
were held during our tenure after a 
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gap of 12 years. A state Election 
Commission has been constituted 
for conducting panchayat and 
municipal elections. It is also to the 
credit of our government that the 
elections to theGauhati Municipal 
Corporation were successfully held 
after a gap of almost two dec ades. 
Success of a ministry needs to be 
assessed in relation to preceding 
times. Compare this to the situation 
in Assam five years back and you 
should be able to have your own 
opinion on the ’’success" of this 
ministry. 

Q; Although you have more or less 
solved the insurgency problem, 
sporadic incidents of killings still 
continue. What do you attribute 
these to? 

A: Insurgency anywhere has not 
been an exclusively political 
problem. Although latent with 
political aspirations, insurgency is 
as much a social malaise. Hence, 
complete elimination of this virus 
from the body politic is a 
long-drawn process We have 
initiated and, to a great extent, 
succeeded in bringing the 
insurgents overground and into the 
mainstream of national activity. 
However, marginal disgruntled 
and misguided factions are still out 
there who often are easy victims of 
political conspiracies and 
instigations that provoke them into 
anti-social activity. Such trends are 
almost an international 
phenomenon. The north-east has 
also been a target of anti-national 
forces who have an eye on internal 
unrest in the country. Insurgency 
and all other forms of extremist 
violence have to be seen in its larger 
perspective where several forces are 
at play. I am, however, not without 
my fair share of optimism. The 
Assamese have, historically and 
traditionally, been peace-lovine. 
Violence and extremism in the Tong 
run will not find acceptance in our 
society. 

Q: Are you willing to talk to the 
hardliners within the ULFA and 
the Bodo Security Force? If so, what 
kind of a solution do you envisage? 
A: The ULFA and the Bodo Security 
Force are currently under a ban by" 
the Government of India. However, 
eVen before and after the ban, we 


have always held the view that 
negotiation need not necessarily be 
considered a taboo if these 
organisations give up violence and 
accept the letter and spirit of Indian 
Constitution. 

Q: You have introduced a new 
concept of boundary-less 
autonomy for various tribal groups 
in the state. Some people say you 
have further fragmented the 
Assamese society. Comment. 

A: The history of the greater 
Assamese society has been one of 
integration and cohesion of 
multi-ethnic groups and races 
Those who conjure up ghosts of 


fragmentation at the thought of 
autonomy of the tribal groups are 
people not well acquainted with the 
social evolution of the greater 
Assamese society. In fact, the society 
which these people fear will be 
fragmented is only likely to be 
further strengthened with the 
granting of autonomy. The basic 
idea has been to give each of these 
groups the scope to prosper by the 
strength of their own culture and 
identity so that they are capable of 
strengthening the social life in 
Assam as heathy and vibrant 
individual units of the greater 
whole. Such autonomy will help in 
the formation of a stronger society 
within the same geogi aphical 
confines. 


Q: During the last one year, your 
stress seems to be on anti-poverty 
and rural development 
programmes. What are the thrust 
areas that you have identified and 
how do you intend to reach it to the 
lowest level of population? 

A: Our main thrust for development 
has been in the rural sector Under 
the various schemes for poverty 
alleviation, efforts have been made 
to reach out to the poor strata of the 
society. A total number of 2,10,864 
families have been assisted during 
the last four years under IRDP. 
Another 67,000 families are 
proposed to be assisted under the 
same scheme during 1995-96. Under 


TRYSEM, 36,397 youth have been I 

trained for various trades to ensure | 
self-employment. In the current 
year, another 9,000 youth will 
receive training for i 

self-employment. Altogether 2,423 i 
groups of women have been 
financially assisted under DWCRA. 
During 1995-96, another 1,200 
groups of women in rural areas will 
receive similar financial assistance. 
Around 730,55 lakh man-days were 
generated under Jawahar Rozgar 
Yojana (JRY) between 1991-92 and 
1994-95. In the current year, another 
296.40 lakh man-days will be 
generated under JRY. Around 
13,000 houses for the target group 
have already been constructed 
during the last four years under 


"What is h^itening is that after 
the end of the speii of vioiencei 
which had preceded our 
government, thoe seems to he a 
growing awareness among the 
youth ahoiit an hidustiiai entture 
in Assam" 
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Indira Awas Yojana (lAY). We 
prop>ose to construct another 25,000 
nouses approximately under the 
same scheme during 1995-96. The 
Employment Assurance scheme 
(EAS) started in 1993-94 have 
already generated 133.01 lakh 
man-days. 

For the benefit of the old, needy 
and the destitute, the government 
has come out with a host of welfare 
schemes. Prime amongst them is the 
Mahila Samriddhi Yojana which 
aims at enhancing the financial and 
social security of the rural women. 
More than 8,13,000 bank accounts 
have been opened in the names of as 
many women with a government 
assistance of Rs.l2 per account. The 
scheme proposed to cover 15 lakh 
poor women by August, 1995. 
Old-age pension has been given to 
43,500 j:>ersons. 

Free mid-day meals have been 
supplied to all the primary school 
children in the state. This scheme, 
which was earlier discontinued by 

previous ministry has been 
Iwived. It may be pointed out that 


the utility of the scheme has been 
^predated even by the 
Government of India which has 
now decided to implement the 
scheme countrywide. 

Under the National Social 
Assistance Scheme, several other 
welfare measures are also on the 
anvil. These are: monthly pension at 
the rate of Rs 75 to every poor 
person who has crossed 65 years of 
age, a scheme for monthly widow 
pension to old widows during 
1995-96, a scheme for providing 
minimum relief of Rs 5,000 each to a 
poor family in the event of death of 
the main bread winner and a scheme 
for providing post-natal care to the 
first two issues of a poor family. 

Q: Assam is rich in oil and minerals 
and yet not many industries have 
come up as yet Have you taken any 
steps in this regard? 

A: Not only Assam but the entire 
north-east has lagged behind the 
rest of the country in industrial 
development. The reasons for this 
can be traced to several factors like 


social, historical and geographical. 
Our emphasis has been on 
accelerating industrial 
development based on k)cal 
resources for improvement of the 
state's economy and creation of 
wider avenues of employment. The 
government has evolved a new 
industrial policy in assisting 
upcoming entrepreneurs and 
attracting industrialists from 
outside the state with a package of 
incentives. A systematic effort has 
been initiated to formulate 
strategies and plans to increase 
competition in the industrial sector. 
There are a number of new projects 
in the power sector which are being 
taken up by the private sector. The 
Reliance Group of industries is 
doing the mega gas cracker project. 
This project will open up avenues 
for several other industrial 
activities. Externally-aided projects 
are also on the anvil. What is 
heartening is that after the end of the 
spell of violence which had 
preceded our government, there 
seems to be a growing awareness 
amongst the youth about the 
necessity and importance of an 
industrial culture. Industries do not 
grow overnight. It needs to be 
preceded by a conducive 
atmosphere. I think our government 
has been able to lay the parameters 
of such an atmosphere. 

An ULFA activist surrenders: 
farewell to arms 
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Q: Assam also seems to be in a 
financial crisis over the past three 
years. Why is it so and what steps 
have you taken to overcome this 
problem? 

A: The state's finances have been 
passing through a difficult phase at 
the time of assumption of office by 


life. Hence, one cannot but take a 
ready liking for the entire student 
community. However, I have never 
hesitated to call a spade a spade and 
had, especially during the 
AASU-led agitation on "foreign" 
nationals, time and again pointed 
out that the student community in 


"vacation land" of the east, Assam 
can take pride in her famous wildlife 
sanctuaries of Kaziranga, M anas, 
Orang, Pabitora etc. and the 
numerous tourist spots with resorts 
in the nearby towns. However, in 
spite of such potential, it is a fact that 
tourism has not had the turnover as 




"In Assam todiiyi there h an 
free ixchanse of ofilhMis. IndiisM 
has taken a new spurt and mill 
derehHMnent Is on the upswing. Vatieiis 
trilml and ethnic communttles are eiM 
hi socio-6Qonomfe transhninathNi” 





the present government. Heavy 
debt liability and inherited arrear 
outstandings were major 
constraints. But du^- to'the strenuous, 
efforts of this government in the 
right direction, the sagging 
economy has picked up on the path 
of recovery. We have endeavoured 
to contain the exponential growth of 
non-plan expenditure for the 
purpose of accelerating the process 
of development. Substantial 
headway has been made in resource 
mobilisation. On the whole, the 
financial situation is looking up and 
can only improve further. 

Q: The student community has 
consistently opposed you, but over 
the last couple of years, they seem 
to have veered round. To what do 
you attribute this change? 

A; I have always held the student 
community close to my heart. In fact 
this is a natural psychology for most 
grown-ups. The student phase 
torms a nostalgic past of everyone's 


Assam then was being misled by 
vested interests. This was 
temporarily misunderstood and, 
simultaneously, a campaign was 
also on to cast me in a bad light. 
However, it did not take very long 
I for the students to realise who their 
real friend and enemies were. It is a 
healthy sign that students at large 
are increasingly abstaining from 
defeatist activities and have shown 
a growing tendency of positive 
involvement in the schemes of the 
government. I have no axe to grind. 
The welfare of the students is 
indirectly the welfare of the nation 
and my affections and blessings will 
always be with them. 

Q: Tourism has a great potential in 
the state and yet not many tourists 
are seen in Assam. Have you taken 
any step in this regard? 

A: Assam happens to be the 
gateway to otner sister states of the 
north-east. Foudly referred to as the 


desired or expected. Several factors 
are responsible for this. The 
Restricted Area Permit is one such 
factor. Now that it has been lifted, 
the flow of tourists in the state is 
likely to increase. Apart from this, 
tourism prospects are also linked to 
a host of infrastructural network 
which needs to be strengthened 
simultaneously. Vye are giving 
serious thought to this aspect. 


Q; What future do you foresee for 
the state which you have now ruled 
twice? 

A: I am an optimist and feel that the 
state is definitely out of the rut. With 
hard work and perseverance, we 
have been able to bring Assam back 
from the brink. Our people are wise 
and mature enough not to let all this 
go waste. Given tne proper 
direction, this state and its people 
can reasonably look up to better 
days ahead. • 
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From peace to prosperity 

Having restored normalcy in the state, Hiteswar Saikia now concentrates on 

industrialisation 


F ive years in a state's life is 
but a small slice of 
history. But judged in the 
context of the past two 
decades, the period 
between June 1991 and now has 
been one of the most significant 
periods in Assam's recent turbulent 
nistory. Ever since the All-Assam 
Students Union (AASU) launched 
its anti-foreigners' agitation in 1979, 
Assam has been on tne boil for one 
reason or the other. The agitation 
continued for six years. 

The agitation resulted in an 
accord and, in its wake, brought in a 
government which was expected to 
usher in a 'golden Assam' for its 
people. All that the people got 
instead was call for secession and 
insurgency. Killings, extortions and 
distrust became the order of the day. 
It seemed as if the state would 
remain in a perpetual state of 
turmoil. 

The elections to the state 
Assembly, held in June 1991, 
brought the Congress (I) to power. 
Within 24 hours, the 
newly-installed government 
headed by chief minister Hiteswar 
Saikia was put on the defensive by 
the kidnapping of as many as 13 
persons on a single day. Chaos, it 
seemed, would continue to reign in 
the state. 

For the first two months after the 
kidnappings, Saikia, a die-hard 
Optimist, tried the soft option, 
offering amensty to the militants, 
concedmg their demands and 
expressing willingness even to talk 
to them across the table. And when 
the militants failed to respond, 
Saikia ordered the army to launch 
an operation. It took the authorities 
almost six months to get things 
under control, but it was the only 
option that Saikia had at that time. 

It is necessary to go into Assam's 
recent history since under the 
present circumstances—when 
political parties in the state are 



Army operation against the ULFA: restoring rule of law 


gearing up for the polls in early 1996 
— it is easy to take the past for 
granted. It is easy to forget that the 
state was on the brink of an abyss 
and it is also easy to forget that but 
for the firm handling and, at the 
same time, compassion of one man, 
the turnaround was not possible in a 
span of little more than mur years. 

Hiteswar Saikia is a man who 
evokes extreme reactions. For his 
admirers, he can do no wrong. For 
his detractors, Saikia epitomises 
everything that is wrong with 
Assam today. But the reality about 
the man and the politician lies 
somewhere in between. Hate him or 
love him, you cannot ignore him. 


It was as if Saikia was destined to 
be the man of the moment for 
Assam. Between 1985 and 1990— 
the period when the Assam Gana 
Parishad (AGP) was in power— 
Saikia was more or less in political 
exile, cooling his heels in the Aizawl 
Raj Bhawan. But it is a tribute to his 
indispensibility in Assam's 
Congress politics that Rajiv Gandhi 
was forced to resurrect him and ask 
him to lead the party's campaign 
during the 1991 elections. 

He led the Congress to victory 
albeit a low 28 per cent vote. The 
setback suffered by his government 
on the very first day in office would 
have discouraged lesser mortals. 
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But Saikia carried on, and within 
less than two years from that fateful 
day, he had the militants on the run. 
The policy he followed was simple: 
carrot for those who wished to come 
overground and the stick for those 
who did not. In the process, if he 
earned the name of oeing a master 
manipulator, he did not mind. After 
all, what is today's politics, if not 
politics of manipulation and correct 
timing? 

The militant United Liberation 
Front of Asom (ULFA) split in April, 
1992, and at least 3,000 cadres 
preferred to come overground. The 
core which remained was confined 
to two out of Assam's 23 districts. 
But such is the complex ethnic 
scenario in Assam tnafr if the ULFA 
was more or less neutralised, 
another militant group in the form 
of the Bodo Security Force (BdSF) 
emerged in a big way to create 
problem for the government. 

On the whole, however, Saikia 
can look back and safely say that 
bringing in peace after the chaos of 
the 1990-91 period was his biggest 
achievement. His critics may differ 
on the longevity ot the peace, but it 
must be said that everything else 
followed afte'r peace was restored. 
True, killings still do take place. 
True, the ULFA is likely to disrupt 
the poll process and that the BdSF 
can still strike at will, but compared 
to earlier days, it is not difficult 
anymore to overcome these 
problems. 

Was peace the only significant 
achievement in the past four years? 
Not really. The granting of 
autonomy to several tribal groups in 
the state, holding of panchayat and 
municipal polls in different parts 
and a massive anti-poverty and 
rural development programmes are 
some of the things that Assam can 
flount as some of the concrete steps 
• taken by the present government. 

A ssam is nothing short of a 
melting pot of several ethnic 
groups and tribes. Its population 
pattern is a fascinating mix of 
religion, culture and languages, and 
it is very difficult to keep everyone 
happy. With the spread of 
education and development, the 
aspirations of tribals have also 
grown. The tribals now want their 
slice of power. The granting of an 



Tribal leaders with Saikia: ushering in peace 


Assam wouM like to 
become self-sirflideitt 
in food production in 
the next five years. 
People in the rural areas 
are being encouraged 
to take up fisheries 
and modem methods of 
farming 


autonomous district council to the 
Bodos and the Karbis further fuelled 
the ambition. 

Realising their aspirations, Saikia 
anbarked on a unique venture— 
granting autonomy to tribal groups 
without demarcating boundaries. 


Problems associated with the Bodo 
Accord—which had provisions for 
a well-demarcated boundary—was 
what prompted the chief minister to 
go in for the new concept. Hie idea 
was to grant autonomy to the 
smaller tribals like the Rabhas, the 
Mishings and the Tiwas without a 
defined area. An upgraded form of a 
panchayat would then enable these 
tribals to have their own rule in 
areas where they dominate. 

Predictably, there has been severe 
criticism of this concept and a litany 
of complaints that this step will 
further dismember the composite 
Assamese society. Saikia, however, 
has a different point of view. He 
recalls that even the Bodos and the 
Karbis, who were very vocal about 
carving separate states out of 
present-day Assam, finally agreed 
to remain within the state. Similarly, 
smaller tribes realise that their 
benefit lies in greater autonomy 
within the existing structure rather 
than having a separate identity. 

"This way, the state remains one, 
even as everyone has his own area of 
influence", Saikia asserts. 

Having spent the first three years 
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of his tenure in tackling the 
insurgency and autonomy issues, 
Saikia has, of late, concentrated on a 
massive anti-poverty scheme. As he 
proudly recalls: "Even in Andhra 
Pradesh, we had it in our election 
manifesto in 1991 and had 
implemented it. We also had the 
mid-day meal programme for 
children in schools much before it 
was launched all over the country/' 
Realising that Assam imports 
foodstuff worth Rs 700 crore 
annually from other parts of the 
country, the government has 


entrepreneurs and rural artisans are 
some of the steps the government 
has taken in order to alleviate 
poverty. Another step that the chief 
minister is proud of is the 
repayment of outstanding loans 
worth Ks 2,199 crore out of the 
accumulated debt of over Rs 3,000 
crore. Such a large repayment has 
certainly put the government in 
difficulty at times. But once the debt 
is cleared in the next couple of years, 
the finances of the state government 
will improve tremendously. 

At the same time, Saikia's tenure 


But we will deal with those stepping 
out of the line," he assures. As tor 
dependence on the chief minister for 
small matters of administration, his 
supporters say that Saikia is forced 
to do so since there is dearth of 
experienced and efficient 
administrators. 

Having guided Assam through 
one of its most turbulent phases, 
Saikia now wants to look ahead and 
go in for rapid industrialisation. But 
being a practical man, he is stressing 
on the fact that the state must have 
sufficu*nt power to feed industries 


iRdiistrlal units in Assam: the new growth area 



decided to make the state 
self-sufficient in this field in the next 
half-a-decade. People in the rural 
areas are being encouraged in a big 
way to go in for fisheries and 
modern techniques of farming. In an 
innovative experiment, a group of 
six to ten people have been given 
one power tiller at a subsidised rate 
so that they can plough their land at 
a much faster rate and thereby go in 
for three crops a year instead of the 
normal practice of two crops. 

L ow-cost, and at times, free 
housing for the rural poor and 
encouragement to women 


has not been without its downsides. 
While it is true that the ULFA has 
been split, but some erstwhile ULFA 
activists who came overground 
have evolved into the new mafia, 
making inroads into businesses on 
the strength of their former identity. 
Then, there is the problem of 
over-centralisation of 
administration. For both issues, 
Saikia, however, has a valid 
defence. "Out of nearly 4,000 ULFA 
and Bodo members who have 
surrendered, may be 10 to 15 are 
creating problem while the rest are 
engaged in their newly-chosen 
professions like any other citizen. 


that are going to come up in the near 
future. The accent, therefore, is on 
setting up power projects based on 
both natural gas and coal in 
collaboration with foreign 
companies. 

With elections to the state 
Assembly barely a few months 
away, the chief minister is now 
concentrating on the hustings. 
Confident of repeating a favourable 
verdict, he says: "Only our 
government can provide the 
stability and the ability to govern a 
difficult state like Assam." • 

NitinA. Gokhale 
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On the road to recovery 

Hiteszvar Saikia puts Assam's economy back on the rails 


T he last four years have 
been significant for 
Assam in more ways 
than one. For, not only 
has chief minister 
Hites war Saikia crushed militancy 
and restored peace to this strife-torn 
north-eastern state but he has also 
put its economy back on the rails 
and set the pace for industrial 
resurgence. 

The problem with Assam's 
economy was that it relied too 
heavily on its natural endowments 
— mineral and forest wealth. The 
state is rich in oil and natural gas, 
apart from limestone, refractory 
clay and dolomite. India's first oil 
reserves were found in Digboi in 
1889. And the verdant forests in the 
state spawned a variety of 
forest-based industries like 
plywood and cane. Assam 
contributes around 15 per cent to the 
world production of tea and 55 per 
cent to India's domestic production, 
thus enjoying a near monopoly in 
tea output. 

But, like any plantation-based 
economy, the value addition out of 
economic activities have remained 
somewhat low in Assam. The state 
has around 1,600 factories in the 
non-SSI sector, employing 1,17,000 
workers. The gross value of the 
output in 1988-89 was Rs 2,171 crore 
with a value addition of Rs 378 
crore. Moreover, the value addition 
did not spread evenly across the 
state. There were pockets of 
prosperity surrounded by large 
. areas of deprivation. To add to 
Assam's tales of woe, influx of 
people from surrounding areas and 
general discontent had brought the 
state's economic activity to a 
stand-still before the present 
government came to power in 1991. 

But under Saikia's stewardship, 
all that has changed. And Assam 
has started making bold strides on 
the path to economic recovery. As 
per 1991 census, Assam has a 
population of 22,294,562. The 

f rowth rate of population has been 
.64 per cent. But the rate has 


remained stagnant at that level over 
the last census. Between 1992-93 and 
1993-94 the net state domestic 
product (NSDP) of Assam increased 
by 13.9 per cent at curreiit prices and 
9.2 per cent as per.constant prices 
(1980-81). These factors have 
contributed to the increase in the per 
capita income by 11.4 per cent in 
1993-94 at current prices. In constant 


prices also, the per capita income of 
Assam registered an increase of 6.9 
per cent. 

What makes Hiteswar Saikia's 
achievements all the more 
significant is the fact that Assam was 
going through a grave 
Hnancial crisis when he took over. 
The present state government 
inherited heavy debt, liability and 
arrear outstandings. But the chief 
minister's sustained effort to put the 
state's economy back on the rails has 
finally borne fruit. The fact that 
Saikia was able to secure Central 
assitance—v/ith effect from 1991-92 
—which is 90 percent grant and 10 


per cent loan has helped matters. 
(Earlier the ratio used to be 30 per 
cent grant and 70 per cent loan.) This 
new arrangement has significantly ' 
reduced the state government's 
debt-servicing obligations. 

Another achievement of the 
present government has been to 
arrest the exponential growth of the 
non-plan expenditure by making 


scarce resources avaikable for 
initiating developmental activities. 
Having put the house in order, the 
government then set out to 
consolidate the economy. As the 
value-added in industry was 
particularly low, the state 
government announced an 
industrial policy. The emphasis was 
on accelerating industrial 
development based on local 
resources. This obviously ensured 
wider distribution of income 
locally, based on the multiplier 
effect. 

The salient features of the 
industrial policy were: 
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• Sales tax exemption for the first 
seven years for industrial units 
coming up in the state. 

• Power subsidy up to Rs 30 lakh 
per unit for five years. 

• Equity contribution to assisted 
sector projects up to Rs 10 lakh. 

• Capital investment subsidy for 
Pioneer units up to Rs 10 lakh 

• State capital investment subsidy 
up to Rs 10 lakh. 

• Interest subsidy on working 
capital for SSI sectors. 

• Incentives at the same rate to 
existing units undergoing 


expansion, modernisation and 
diversion. 

B esides, to bring in more and 
more young people in the 
industrial rejuvenation of Assam, 
nearly, 7,000 youths were given 
loans up to Rs one lakh each for 
self-employment. The government 
has also welcomed privatisation in 
areas where the public sector in the 
state has shown sickness and where 
revival without the private sector 
participation may be difficult. Some 
public sector units have already 
been privatised. 

Prominent among the new 


projects are a refinery at 
Numaligarh with 3 million ton 
capacity at an estimated cost of Rs 
2,350 crore. Work has already 
started for this mega project. 
Moreover, the Reliance Croup has 
formed a company to set up a mega 
gas cracker project at Tengakhat. 
The gas cracker will be fed by 
natural gas from Upper Assam. The 
down-stream possibility of this 
project are immense. The state 
government is confident that the 
project will spawn a number of 
ancilliary units which will, in turn, 
generate local employment. 

With a view to wider distribution 
of economic gains, the state 
government has, over the last four 
years, made significant headway in 
the distribution of surplus land and 


in providing homestead to the 
landless. So far, 65,422 acre of 
surplus land has been redistributed 
to poor landless families.In 
addition, 49,760 landless families 
have been provided with financial 
assistance for building homes. 
Nearly Rs 12.5 crore have been spent 
in this regard. The idea behind this 
redistr ibution is to put 
income-yielding assets as widely as 
possible, especially targeting those 
who are way down in the income 
ladder. 

In consonence with the Centre's 
industrial policy, the state 
government has decided to go in for 


industrialisation based on all-round 
development. The government is 
optimistic that such a policy will 
help Assam integrate with the rest 
of the country as well as the global 
economy. 

Most importantly, in its eagerness 
to usher in a new industrial era in 
the state, the Assam government 
has not curtailed the welfare net for 
the poor. The public distribution 
system has received special 
attention with 12 lakh poor families 
getting rice at Rs 2 per kilogram. A 
network of 29,721 fair price shops 
and 1,640 special fair price shops for 
women form the backbone of the 
massive public distribution system 
in Assam. 

Infrastructure forms a critical 
bottleneck which can n lake or break 
industrialisation drive by a State- 
Many of other states going in for 
rapid industrialisation are already 
facing this problem. Assam, with its 
social unrest in the recent past, has 
taken special care to see that 
infrastructure does not pose a 
hindrance to the economic recovery. 
When the government assumed 
power in 1991,2,400 km of surfaced 
roads, 10,600 km of gravelled roads 
and 4,121 bridges were damaged. 
CXit of these, 1,560 km of surfaced 
roads, 6,310 km of gravelled roads 
and 3,048 bridges have already been 
repaired while work is going on on 
therest. 

T ourism is another sector which 
has great potential in Assam. 

Till recently, the Restricted Area 
Permit (RAP) was preventing the 
flow of foreign tourists in the state. 
But the RAP has been recently 
withdrawn by the central 
government. The state government 
feels that the tourist traffic, domestic 
and international, will now open up 
in Assam. 

Clearly, Assam is on the path to 
economic recovery. And Hiteswar 
Saikia is making the best use of the 
state's vast resources to put Assam 
on the road to prosperity. But one 
must not forget that it is the four 
years of political stability—during 
which entrepreneurs regained their 
confidence and were able to chalk 
out their strategies—which has 
made it all possible. • 
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The changing face of 
rural Assam 

Taking stock of the rural development pirograrnrnes launched hy the 

state government 



Farmers are now being taught how to grow two crops por season 


E very government that 

comes to power invariably 
starts off by making grand 
promises on the rural 
development front only to 
be forgotten later. It’s the urban 
development schemes that get priority, 
leaving the villages to fend for 
themselves. 

But the story of Assam under 
Hiteswar Saikia is somewhat different. 
With an estimated outlay of Rs 4,672 
crore, the eighth Five Year Plan 
(1992-97) of Assam has laid a special 
emphasis on rural development and 


elevating the conditions of the backward 
and weaker sections of the state. This 
plan was drawn up when the state’s 
economy was still reeling under the 
impact of insurgency. 

Three years later, the results of the 
initiative are there for all to see. Assam, 
under the Congress government, has 
made rapid strides in all areas associated 
with the life of the rural people. 

AGRICULTURE 

Assam is not self-sufficient in 
food. Therte is a shortage of 6 lakh 
MT of rice, the staple food of the 


people. Similarly, there is a deficit in 
the production of oilseeds and 

f julses to the tune of 4 lakh MT and 3 
akh MT respectively. To meet this 
shortage, Assam is spending several 
hundred crores of rupees to import 
food commodities from the 
neighbouring states. And this has 
affected rural development. 

To overcome this crisis, the state 
Panchayat and Rural Development 
Department (PRRD) has introduced 
a new scheme called, ’’From Plough 
to Power Tiller". In short, the 
scheme comprises replacing the 
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age-old method of tilling land by a 
more scientific and modern method. 
The power tiller, which has taken 
the load off bullocks, is the new 
symbol of agricultural development 
in Assam today. 

Besides tilling land, the power 
tiller can be us^ for a host of other 
jobs as well: transportation, 
thrashing and husking, and even 
irrigating the fields. 

INTEGRATED RURAL 

DEVELOPMENT 

PROGRAMME 

Alongside introducing modern 

techniques for agriculture, the state 
.government has embarked on a 
major Integrated Rural 


guidance and advice to small 
farmers to raise at least two crops 
per season. They are also being 
taught how to raise crops like 
"neizer”, which can be cultivated 
only on dry lands. 

UPLIFT OF WOMEN 

To create avenues for 
self-employment, particulalry in 
rural areas, the Assam government 
is working towards the 
development of a good market in 
the commodity sector. And since 
pig-breeding and rearing is a very 
profitable economic activity — 
which women can manage easily in 
their homes—the state government 
is constructing several pig sheds in 
community lands to provide 


population, Assam's catch of 1.20 
laWi MT annually is woefully short 
of the target of 2.6 lakh MT. This 
deficit is made up by importing fish 
from such states as Bihar and 
Andhra Pradesh. It is estimated that 
annually, about 20,000 million 
tonnes of fish come from outside, 
worth Rs 60 crore. 

Today, the Assam government is 
taking steps to increase its fish 
production, which in turn will also 
generate employment in the rural 
sector. The following measures are 
being taken in this regard: 

• Assam's 10,000 hectares of 
wasteland and swamps, which are 
not fit for agriculture, is being 
converted into fisheries under JRY 
and HAS schemes. They are being 
handed over to Anchalik Panchayat 
and Gaon Panchayats, which in turn 
is being leased out to individual j 
fishermen. 




Fish cultivation Is belnn encouraged under a rural development programme 


Development Programme (IRDP) 
aimed at eradicating poverty in the 
rural areas. Among other things, the 
IRDP will generate income among 
the rural families living below the 
poverty line by creating adequate 
employment opportunites. 

The IRDP and its allied 
programmes of TRYSEM and 
DWCRA will also build a strong 
rural economic infrastructure by 
encouraging group activities among 
the rura^eople. Because, according 
to the IRDP, "it is easier to provide 
back-up support and marketing 
linkages for cluster and group 
activities". 

The IRDP also stresses on the fact 
that in addititon to introducing 
scientific methods of ploughing 
land, there should be a proper 
management of agricultural 
>lictivities. The IRDP is proving 


self-employment to women. 

The pigs and pig sheds will be 
provided under Employment 
Assurance Scheme (EAS), Jawahar 
Rozgar Yojana (JRY) and 
Infrastructure Development 
Programme of the IRDP. For the 
management of the pigs during the 
the first seven months, adequate 
funds will be provided by the 
DWCRA. 

It is estimated that about 160 
women will be associated around 
one Pig Breeding Centre. And by 
working in these centres the women 
can contribute to the earnings of 
their families. 

SELF-SUFFICIENCY IN 
FISH PRODUCTION 

In a state where fish is consumed 
by almost 90 per cent of the 


• The one lakh hectares of land 
under beel fisheries is being 
reclaimed under the JRY and EAS 
, schemes to increase productivity. 
Under the JRY and EAS 
programmes, embankments are 
being constructed in these beels to 
reduce siltation and enable 
profitable fish cultivation. 

• Rotation cropping of fish is being 
introduced in about 30,000 hectares 
'of land, to make available small fish 
for the low-income group. 

• Adequate measures are being 
taken to set up eco-hatcheries tor 
producing good variety of fish 
seeds. Under this project, the state 
government is planning to set up 
two eco-hatcheries in every district. 
These eco-hatcheries will he funded 
by the IRDP and will generate rural 
employment. 

• Like Vanomohotsav, the state 
government is planning to 
introduce festival that will create 
awareness and popularise fishing ir 
the rural areas. 

All these programmes will 
hopefully change the face of rural 
Assam. • 




Jewel of the nortiveast 

A rich cultural heritage and scenic beauty make Assam a favourite tourist 

destination 


A ssam, theShangri La 
of north-eastern India, 
is a state of 
breathtaking scenic 
beauty. Rare flora and 
fauna, lofty green hills, vast rolling 
plains, mighty waterways and 
forests combine to make her a 
pristine jewel in the north-east. 
Assam is a melting pot where 
diverse races like the Indo-Tibetan, 
Mongolian, Negroid and Aryans, 
drawn from diverse hives at 
different points of time, have been 
synthesised and transformed into 
the colourful Assamese people. No 
wonder, such fusion of culture and 


heritage of numerous races and 
tribes has given birth to the 
Assamese culture—a rich tapestry 
woven with multicoloured yarns of 
distinct heritages, traditions, 
lifestyles, faiths and beliefs. 

Since the days of Hiuen Tsang, 
Assam has fascinated scores of 
travellers with her aura of myth and 
mystery, history and folklore, art 
and painting, music and dance, 
handloom and handicrafts. A 
kaleidoscope of nature and a 
plethora of rare wildlife roaming in 
her vast forests also make Assam a 
favourite tourist destination in the 
north-east. 


LOCATION: Situated between 90 
and 96 degree east longitude and 24 
and 28 degree north latitude, Assam 
is borders on the north and east by 
the kingdom of Bhutan and the state 
of Arunachal Pradesh respectively. 
Along the south lies Nagaland, ^ 
Manipur and to the extreme south 
lies Mizoram. Meghalaya is to her 
south-west and West Bengal to her 
west. 

HISTORY: The ancient name of 
Assam was Pragjyotishpura, the 
city of eastern light, which was later 
changed to Kamrup— land where 
Kamdeva, the God of love was 


Bihu festival: cutting across religion and culture 
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Kaelranga National Park: wildlife beckons 

reborn. The present name Assam or forests, rivers and lofty hills. The 


Asom, an obvious reference to her 
uneven landscape, is relatively new. 
The slate traces ner history back to 
2500 BC when civilisation 
flourished in the area. During the 
Mahabharata era, this land was 
ruled by non-Aryans. The first 
known ruler of Assam was 
Mahiranga Danava. Bhagadutta, 
son of Naraka, who participated in 
Kurukhshetra war as an ally of the 
Kauravas, was the most powerful of 
all the Danava kings. By the middle 
of the seventh century AD, Kumar 
Bhaskar Varmana of the Varmana 
dynasty raised ancient Assam from 
obscurity and placed her in the 
forefront of Indian politics. Kumar 
Bhaskar Varmana was an ally of 
King Harshavardhana. During this 

¥ eriod, Chinese pilgrim Hiuen 
sang came to Assam. Much of 
ancient Assam's people and polity 
can be gleaned from nis account. 


mighty Brahmaputra river, along 
with Barak and its tributaries, have 


divided Assam into two major 
valleys—Brahmaputra ana Barak 
or Surma valley. In between these 
valleys, there is the Barail mountain 
range, Rengma and Karbi hills with 
verdant forests and rare wildlife. 

PEOPLE: Assam is often described 
as an anthropologist's paradise. All 
the major races of the world -— 
Austro-Asiatic, Indo-Aryans, 
Indo-Tibeto Burmese, Mongolians, 
Negroids—have combined to 
make the great Assamese people. 
Assamiya or Assamese is the lingua 
franca. Assamese and English are 
widely used in carrying out official 
and commercial activities. Besides 
these, Bengali, Hindi are also 

spoken. The tribes in the state have 
their own language and dialect. 

FAIRS AND FESTIVALS: Assam's 
culture is an intricately-woven 
tapestry of races which inhabit the 
land. This multi-racial fusion of 
heritage has made Assam a home of 
some of the most colourful festivals. 

While festivals celebrated in the 
state have their roots in the faiths 
and beliefs of her inhabitants, a 
spirit of accommodation and 
togetherness characterises the 
celebrations. Prominent Hindu 


Trlbab In their colourf nl regalia: preserving Identity 


PHYSIOGRAPHY: Nesting at the 
foothUIs of the Himalayas, Assam is 
popularly known as the land of blue 
hills and red rivers. There is no other 
state in India which can boast of 
such vast fertile valleys, dense 
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Gateway to Assam and NE reofon. A fast 

growing metropolis and principal city of 

Assam. Places of interest - Kamakhya & 
Bhubneswarl temples (9 km), Basisthashram 
(12 km). Navagraha temple, State Zoo 

' Museum, Gandhimandap etc. 




festivals celebrated here are Diwali, 
Holi, Saraswati Puia and Kali Puja. 

Vaishnavas celebrate the birth 
and death anniversaries of Shri 
Sankardeva and Madhabdeva. 
Muslims in Assam celebrate Id and 
Muharram. Tribals in the state have 
their own colourful festivals like 
Kherai Puja of the Bodos, the Baikhu 
and Pharkantis of the Rabhas, 
Ali-ai-leigang and Parag by the 
Mishings, the Sagra-Miswa 
Wansawa and Loughun Puja by the 
Tiwas. The Ahoms of Tai origin 
celebrate Me-Dam-Mehfi. The 
Bathow festival is celebrated by the 
Kacharis. The Dimasas celebrate 
Raggi Gobra and Narni Gobra. The 
Deoris observe Bohageya Visu. 

But the most important festival of 
Assam is Bihu, celebrated by 
everyone in the state cutting across 
castes, religions and beliefs. Bohag 
Bihu or the Rongali Bihu, the most 
colourful of the three Bihus, is 
celebrated in mid April. 

Assam's popular pulse beats 
according to the four well-marked 
seasons—summer, monsoon, 
winter and spring. The best time to 


visit the state is during spring, that is 
between October and April. A 
moderate climate prevails in the 
state throughout the year. 

AIRLINK: Assam is connected to 
different parts of the country by 
rail, road and airlines. Guwahati, 
the principal airport of the 
north-east, is connected directly to 
Calcutta, New Delhi, Bagdogra and 
Patna by Indian Airlines, Damania, 
Sahara and East West. Indian 
Airlines also operates flights to 
Dibrugarh, Jornat, Tezpur, North 
Lakhimpur and Silchar. Vayudont 
flights connect Calcutta to 
Guwahati, Silchar and North 
Lakhimpur. Indian Airlines and 
Vayudoot also connect Guwahati to 
the capitals of all north-eastern 
states. 

RAIL: Assam is well-connected by 
rail with the rest of the country. 
There are train services from 
Calcutta, Delhi, Bombay, Madras, 
Bangalore, Cochin and 
Trivandrum to Guwahati. 
Broad-gauge services extend uplo 


Lumding and metre-gauge services 
to Tinsukhia, Dibrugarh, Diphu, 
Guwahati, Dimapur, Haflong and 
Silchar. 

BUS SERVICE: A network of 
national highways and other 
all-weather roads criss-cross the 
state, connecting major 
destinations. Various towns in the 
state are connected by the Assam 
State Transport Corporation and 
other bus services. These buses also 
ply to the capitals of neighbouring 
states. In addition, the department 
of tourism offers a fleet of luxury 
buses for hire. 

IMPORTANT TOURIST 
DESTINATIONS 


GUWAHATI: Situated on the 
banks of the mighty Brahmaputra, 
this fast-growing metropolis is the 
state capital and gateway to 
north-eastern India. Among places 
of interests are the famous ShakH 
Temple of Goddess Kamakhya on 
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the Nilachal Hills, the ancient Shiva 
Temple of Umanada, situated on the 
Peacock Island in the middle of 
Brahmaputra, the Navagraha 
Temple, the Vasisthashram—built 
by the famous sage Vasistha amidst 
iayllic surroundings—the State 
Museum, the State 
Zoo-cum-Botanical Garden, the 
Guwahati Oil Refineiy, 

Planetarium and the Gauhati 
University. 

SIBSAGAR; Sibsagar was the 
capital of the mighty Ahoms who 
ruled Assam for more than six 
centuries till the advent of the 
British. The town, dedicated to Lord 
Shiva, is strewn with tell-tale ruins 
of a powerful empire. The ancient 
temples and monuments to visit at 
Sibsagar are Kareng Ghar and 
Talata Ghar, Kang Ghar, Gargaon 
place, Joysagar tank and temple, 
Namadang stone bridge and 
Charaideo Maidan. 

TEZPUR: Tezpur, known as 
Sonitput (City of Blood) in ancient 
times, is situated on the northern 
bank of the Bramhaputra, 181 km 
from Guwahati. The places to visit 
at Tezpur are Bamuni Hills, Hazara 
Tank, Da-Parbatia Gate, Cole Park, 
Mahabhairava Temple, Bhairav 
Temple, Agnigarh and 
Kalibhomora Bridge. 

MAJULI: The largest river island in 
the world, Majuli is the centre of 
Vaishnava art, music, dance, 
handicraft and literature. 

HAJOtHajo is a sacred place where 
three religions—Hinduism, Islam 
and Buddhism—meet, making the 

E lace an important pilgrim centre. 

lajo is a rare and glorious example 
of national integration. 

BHALUKPUNG: Surrounded by 
mystic blue hills and evergreen 
forests, Bhalukpung is famous for 
its unique natural teauty and 
facilities for angling. 

KAZIRANGA NATIONAL 
PARK: The only national park in 
Assam, Kaziranga is the home of the 
great one-homea Rhino and other 
varieties of wildlife like elephants, 
tigers, Hocrfock gibbon and different 
birds. Conducted tours to 


Jatlnga: where birds come home te die 

Kaziranga are organised by the 
State tourism department from 
Guwahati between November and 
April. 


INFORMATION 

CENTRES 


Department of Tourism 
Assam Station Road 
Guwahati 781001 
Phone: 547102 

Tourist Information Office 
B-1, Baba IQiarak Singh Maig 
New Delhi 
Phone: 3345897 

Tourist Information Office 
Assam House, 8 Russel Street 
Calcutta 700 071 
Phone: 298332 

Tourist Information Office 
Government of Assam, Siliguri 
West Bengal 

Tourist Information Office. 
Guwahati Airport 

Tourist Information Counter 
Guwahati Railway Station 


MANAS TIGER RESERVE: Manas 
is one of India's most magnificent 
wildlife sanctuaries. Besides tigers, 
Manas houses rhinos, water buffalo, 
golden langoor, hispid hare, jwgmy 
hog and hundredsofspeciesof birds. 

CHANDUBI: Located 64 km to the 
west of Guwahati, Chandubi offers 
magnificent landscape and boating 
facilities in its huge natural lagoon. 
It is a beautiful picnic spot and 
holiday resort. 

HAFLONG: Up in the rugged 
terrain, stands Haflong, Assam's 
only hill station. One can enjoy 
breathtaking scenic beauty and 
tribal life. 

J ATINGA: Around 9 km from 
Haflong, Jatinga is famous for its 
bird mystery. 

DIGBOI: Surrounded by tea 
gardens, Digboi has the oldest oil 
refinery in Asia. It also offers 
facilities for golfing in addition to 
wildlife. 

The department of tourism has 
built tourist lodges at important 
tourist spots. These lodges provide 
comfortable accommodation at 
moderate rates. In addition, luxury 
and budget hotels are available in all 
the towns of Assam. • 
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Chugging along 

Indian Railways holds an exercise in PR 


Dear Sir, 

I am arrive by passenger tram 
Ahmedpur station and my belly is too 
much swelling with jackfruit. 

/ am therefore went to privy, just 
doing the nuisance that guard 
making whistle blew for tram to off 
and I am running with lotah in one 
hand and dhoti in the next when ! am 
fall over and expose all my shocking 
to man and female women on 
platform. / am got leaved ,, 

at Ahmedpur station, 'i 
This too much bad. If pas- ^ ^ 

senger go to make dung ^ 

that dam guard not wait 
train five minutes for 
him. I am therefore pray ^ \ ^ ^ * 
your honour to make big 
fine on that guard for 
public sake Otherwise I ^ 
am making big reports to 
papers. 

Your faithful servant 
Okhil Ch. Sen 


was initially union minister C.K, Jaffer 
Shariefs brainchild, conceived appa¬ 
rently as an exercise in PR And what bet¬ 
ter launching pad than his home consti¬ 
tuency of Bangalore'^ 

01 course, Shancf has been since then 
divested of the railway portfolio, but the 
newly appointed union minister of state 
for railways Suresh Kalmadi went ahead 
with the programme. And indeed, it was 


T hat was circa 1909. 
not known if the 
guard who left poor 
Mr Sen stranded on 
Ahmedpur station was 
indeed punished, but since then, trains in I 
India have come with toilets attached to > 
the compartments. | 

With such amusing milestones, the| 
story of the growth of Indian Railways 
was detailed in Bangalore recently, at 
the ‘India On Track' exhibition which 
will repeat itself in other cities in the 
country. 

The aim is to let people know how the 
railways spend the money alloted to 
them. Says V.K. Agnihotri, general 
manager. Southern Railways. "We are 
trying to explain why all the trains and 
all the sectors cannot have the same ame¬ 
nities. We have to do a balancing act bet¬ 
ween what society can pay and what rail¬ 
ways can give back.” 

Spread over one lakh square metres 
and costing about Rs 1 crore (all of 
which was sponsored) the extravaganza 


The aim of the exhibition was 
to let people know how the 
railways spend the money 
ailot^tothem 



well worth a visit 

Bringing back the romance of tram tra¬ 
vel was a vintage steam engine manufac¬ 
tured in ]9(X) to operate in the North- 
WcMem Frontier region and still in wor¬ 
king condition. The wheels moved, it 
whistled and belched smoke. 

There was yet another souvenir from 
the Nilgiri Mountain Railway — a ‘sec- 
through’ rail coach with transparent roo¬ 
fing to pnwidc a panoramic view 

of the mountainside 

as the train chugged up 
the slopes. 




Yet another exhibit 
was the signal system 
where both manual and 
automatic signals were 
demonstrated. The rail¬ 
ways have commissio¬ 
ned a behavioural study 
to gauge when the 
driver’s or guard’s level 
of concentration dips and 
how to avoid it. 


H Thc history of Indian 
Railways was traced 

back from its hoary past 
in the Great Indian Penin¬ 
sular Railway which 

began in Bombay and the F^t Indian I 
Railway from Calcutta, to the present— I 
the amenities in the Rajdhani to Delhi 
and the increased speed of travel. Colla- 
bcjrators like Alsthom, which will be 
building the new coaches for the Rajdha¬ 
ni, had exhibits of the sophisticated and 
plush trains they built in various parts of 
the world. Soon, promises Indian Rail¬ 
ways, Indian trains will look as good. 

Ha! But what about the toilets. Mr 
Okhil Sen might have helped us get 
attached toilets. But when will they be 
clean? According to Agnihotri, this is 
already happening in Madras where toi¬ 
let maintenance has been entrusted to a 
private company. Similar deals will fol¬ 
low elsewhere. 

Perhaps Sen’s great-great-great 
grand-children will get to travel m a j 
clean train, with clean toilets. • { 












SIraigM from the art 

Somnath More ’.v bronzes depict unhappiness of the female kind 


S erendipity That is the word that 
Somnath Horc’s sculptures, or 
‘bron/cs’ as he preters to call 
them, bnng to mind It had been a happy 
discovery, when in 1974 More a major 
name on the Indian graphic art scene, 
found he was able to create intriguing 
forms while toying with beeswax I wo 
enthusiastic students had cast those wax 
forms in bron/c and thus - quite by 
accident - had begun Horc’s explora 
tion of this new art lonn 

That exploration continues And as 
the recent exhibition of his bnin/es at 
the Centre for Intematiimal Modem Art 
(CIMA) Ciallcry Calcul 
ta, showed it is still 
yielding nch results If 
there was one theme that 
linked the works on dis 
play in this exhibition it 
was that of ‘Draupadf 
Not Draupadi the pnn 
cess whose tabled beauty 
dazzled men nor even 
the spin ted woman 
whose insistent demand 
for vengeance pcrpelra 
ted a devastating war, but 
a humiliated, defeated 
I>raupadi, disrobed in 
full view of the public, 
her five valiant husbands 
unable to protect her A 
Draupadi, tncrefore who 
is the paradigm of tortu 
red, suffenng wc>man 
hood every where aOrau 
padi who is I verywoman 
Maybe that is 
why one finds it quite 
acceptable that a bent, frail and wasted 
old woman, sitting with her legs 
stretched out before her, should repre 
sent Draupadi In Old Age, although 
there is nothing remotely regal about 
her And other powerful works like C rv 
Of The Molested and Woman And I he 
Beast, although they don't always featu 
re Draupadi herself, are very much a part 
of the senes — the nameless suffenng 
reirvrie figures are the true sisters of 
Draupadi. 

That such feminist concerns should 


a. 



Feminist concerns dominate Hore’s 
works. "Science may have made 
progress," he mourns, "but has the 
unhappiness of women stopped?" 


dominate Hore’s works is not surpnsing 
in view of his ideological leanings, 
which have always been Leftist For a 
scKtally committ^ artist like him, poli¬ 
tics and art are two inseperable things, 
but he has always sinven to ensure that 
the message docs not swamp the medi¬ 
um ”lf only the thematic content of the 
work IS appreciated, and not its aesthetic 
value, then it has not succeeded as art,” 
says the 74-year-old artist 

Age has not succeeded in dimming 
the ftre within him The artist whose 


sensibility was 

shaped by events like the 
man made famine of 
1941 and the bitter com¬ 
munal nots of 1946, still 
speaks strongly about the 
perpetration of injustice 
around us "Yes, my Draupadi is a 
symbol,” he agrees "Science has made 
such immense progress, but has the 
harassment of women stopped'^" 

But IS this negative vision all that life 
has to of fef ^ That Horc does not think so 
is evident from such of his happier 
works as A Santhal Mother, Father And 
Child or Fisherwoman The first two 
exude tenderness while the latter 
bnng with it the promise of a bountiful 
future • 
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Any airline can fly you economy. 
Only ModlLuft flies yoif Silver Class. 



Silver Class. A cut above the rest. 


Economical, yet uncompromising in comfort. 
Delicious cuisine. A choice of soft drinks and 
juices. Efficient and caring service. 



All this with our on-time performance, which 
everyone keeps talking about, and our 
frequent flyer programme — Miles & Smiles, 
make flying on ModiLuft a world class 
experience. Which is why we've been 
adjudged India's best domestic airline. 
Thrice. 

Welcome aboard ModiLuft. 


ModiLuft 

In partnership with Lufthansa 



RIy World Class 


DoNed Imos m the route map indicate new destmalions to be introduced shortly 
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SPOTLIGHT 


Striking a 

NOBEL 

ATTITUDE 

Those who 
flocked to 
Nadine Gordimcr’s 
lecture in the capital 
recently, hoping for some 
fireworks from the 
self-professed radical, 
came away a little 
disappointed. 

Gordimer, who was 
delivering the 27lh Nehru 
Memorial I^ecturc on 
‘Our Century’, did 
display a maslery over the 
language witl^ a 
delectable turn of phrase. 
But when it came to 
content, the 71 -year-old 



a wonly lecture 


author often wore herself 
thin harping on such 
banal truisms about this 
century as the fear of a 
nuclear holocaust. 

Nowhere did she strike a 
truly deep or original note. 

On the personal level, 
Gordimer was far more 
impressive, coming 
across as an unassuming 
woman, who didn’t want 
to make too much of her 
Nobel Laureate status. 


A LITTLE BIT OF MAGIC 



Nnrti ParHi: af* M tar 


She's ten 
years old. 
She’s mastered over 
1,200 tricks and given 
350 public shows. Her 
talents have been 
acknowledged by the best 
in the trade and won her 
countless honours. A 
miracle, you say? Very 
close. For, ‘magic’ is 
Kruti Parikh’s middle 
name. 

It all began when Kruti 
was five. She was 
fascinated by the 
performance of a roadside 
juggler and requested him 
to teach her the tricks of 


The MAN IN 

THE MOON 

For some of 
the space 
freaks in India, it was the 
chance of a lifetime, as 
Neil Armstrong took 
them moonwalking. 

The first man on the 
mtxm was in Bombay 
recently to deliver a 
lecture on Space 
Communications 
organised by BPL. 

Pooh-poohing talk 
about the risks of space 
travel, Armstrong 
declared, "I have been in 
the non-risk business and 
I would go again to the 
moon if I was given 
another opportunity." 


the trade. Within a few 
hours, the child all but put 
the juggler out of business 
with her dexterity. 

And she’s never looked 
back since. At the Essel 
World in Bombay, on 
Children’s Day, Kruti 
gave a magical display of 
her vast repertoire. It was 
a treat for the kids present 
there, many of whom 
came away determined to 
try their hand at some of 
the tricks they had just 
seen. 

Clearly, when it comes 
to magic, age is simply no 
bar. 





And even though the 
veteran US astronaut said 
that the first words he 
spoke after landing on the 
moon were, "Hello 
Houston. The Eagle has 
landed," and not, the 
legendary "...one giant 
step for mankind," the 
spaceman’s nnoonstruck 
admirers were not 
complaining. 
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Com|»il«il by SUMIT DAS OUPTA 


But was it 

ART? 

With his 
flair for 
gimmickry, it was hardly 
surprising that M.F. 
Husain’s show turned out 
to be high on drama and 
little else. 

The inauguration of the 
maestro’s series on 
cine-queen Madhuri Dixit 
at Art Today in Delhi was 
one big riot. There was no 
doubt as to who the star of 
the show was. Neither the 
painter, nor the paintings, 
but the showgirl who had 
inspired it all. 

People jostled, the 
paparazzi went crazy — 
all to get an individually 
good view of the stunning 
actress. And Husain's 
irritation showed. When a 



Madhuri Dixit and M.F. 
Husain: one big riot 

scribe wanted to know 
how much of an epitome 
of womanhood Miss 


Dixit considered herself 
to be, Husain butted in 
with, ’’Ninety-nine per 
cent. ’ 

But the gala event, in 


pure Bollywood terms, 
was a 'hundred-per-cent 
flop’ for Husain who was 
all but pushed out of the 
picture. 


Poetic 

LICENCE 

The East 
HHHl and 

West do sometimes meet, 
but not without a fuss. 

This time round, a 
literary controversy has 
broken out over a poem, 
Vishwakabi, written by 
Rabindranath Tagore in 
praise of William 
Shakespeare. It was to be 
inscribed on the bust of 
Tagore which is to 
occupy pride of place in 
the public gardens at the 


Indim Mgh Commissioner 
L.M. Singhvi (oxtromo 
ilglit) handing over tho 
eontarovorslal poem: East 
moots West 



Bard’s birthtown, 
Stratford-on-Avon. 

While the Indian High 
Commission insists that 
Tagore's own translation 
of the poem should be 
used, several poets and 
academics, including 
Ketaki Kushari Dyson, 
believe that the poet’s 
own translation does no 
justice to the poem and 
would only add to the 
poor impression that 
already exists about 
Tagore in the West. But 
the high commission and 
its cultural wing, the 
Nehru Centre, have 
refused to step out of line. 

Meanwhile, an 
octogenarian author, 
frequently seen in a bulb, 
is probably having a quiet 
chuckle to himself in 
Delhi. • 
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Teleshopping is saving 
busy consumers the trip to the 

market 



H oliday bookings^ Groce 
nes'^ Or is it a steam iron 
that’s now your most pres 
sing concern^ Let it be 
anything All you need to 
do IS sink back into your couch, dial a 
number, and the object of your desire is 
nght at your doorstep And all this 
without >our having to step out of your 
rooms 

A couch potato s pipe dreamYou 
couldn’t be more wrong For, not only 
has teleshopping invaded the metros but 
IS proving an \ ffective sales conduit tor 
a whole rangt of pnxlucts From CD to 
PC from couture to jewellery, the small 
screen is suddenly meaning big sales for 
a number of manufacturers 

There are four teleshopping program¬ 
mes on air nght now Asian Sky Shop 
(ASS) on Zee TV, Dee s Home Shop¬ 
ping Network on DDl and DD Metro, 
Tele Shopping Network (TSN) from the 
United Television (UTV) stable with a 
programme on ATN, Sun TV and DDl 
besides one more on IN-Mumbai, a 
Bombay based outfit owned by the 
Hindujas 

Says Anil Bajpai, general manager, 
north, TSN "The response to our pro¬ 
gramme IS amazing We get enquines 
from places as far flung as Jhat in Sangli 
or Jhalor in Gujarat Teleshopping is sur¬ 
ely going to change the Indian shopping 
scenano" 

While that may sound a little prematu¬ 
re, the scene, there is no doubt, already 
looks promising And though netwoiks 
ere cagey about disclosing sales figures, 
the sheer number of orders pounng in is 
a sure pointer to an increased consumer 
interest TSN, which operates in 
Madras, Bombay, and is planning as 
well to start operations in Delhi, claims 
around 400 orders a day Dee’s, which 
operates only in the capital, gets close to 
350 However, ASS, the only national 
teleshop with access to 20 million 
satellite-linked homes, beats them both 
with 700 

But in a countiy where shoppers are 
so used to the scc-touch-fecl rouunc, 
how can teleshopping, essentially a very 


mechanical expenence, 
hope to do welP Especial¬ 
ly when It IS still nascent 
and products often take 
as much as a couple of 
weeks to reach the buyer 
unlike abroad where tele¬ 
shopping IS so high tech 
that all you do is give 
your credit card number 
over the phone before the 
product IS yours in less 
than 24 hours ^ 

According to Parvez 
Jokhi, general manager, 
marketing, TSN there is 
reason for optimism sim¬ 
ply because 'the Indian 
buyer has matured and 
appreciates the value of 
time more than ever befo- 





B iMilijitoaiotorutitiVHMns 
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■ FrMHwnsatabwQtin 
prlce,thrawinoinasmaiqr 
discotirite a$ feasiM. Tlw word 
‘Inniain'is a oreat crowd^puttar 
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earn 

ideaUy, they should hava 
easy‘to<ex^in feahjres 


re Working women and shnnking leisu¬ 
re time are two big factors in the success 
of home shopping" Add to it growing 
purchasing power, improved telecom 
facilities, proliferating channels and you 
hit on a winning combo 
With such a huge market at hand, the 
companies, naturally, are not taking 
chances Dee’s, which currently offers 
door delivery, for instance, is also plan¬ 
ning retail shops at major petrol pumps, 
departmental outlets and franchises 
Non-metro sectors will be looked at 
next "We intend capitalising on a strong 
retail distnbuuon," informs S S Das, 
managing director. Dee’s Home Shop¬ 
ping Club, the pioneer in the field 
"Traditionally, retailing has been very 
weak in India We’re trying to bnng it 
into the organised sector" 

And undoubtedly, the idiot box has 
opened up new avenues for several com¬ 
panies with weak distribution TSN 
claims to have sold close to a thousand 
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pieces of Roti Chef, a rott-mdker pnced 
at Rs 1,885 in a fortnight’s time Ditto 
for Its Love Bank, a gimmicky toy pn¬ 
ced at Rs 300, which has a couple kis¬ 
sing each other to a musical tune as soon 
as a coin is dropped in ASS claims phe¬ 
nomenal success with a vegetable chop¬ 
per that would cost you Rs 572 ”At 
times," explains Das, "we’re lifting enti¬ 
re production lines from manufacturers " 
With such business at hand, it is har¬ 
dly surpnsing that companies are con^ 
centratmg on strong distnbution ASS 
uses express services to deliver goods 
which arc released directly from the 
manufacturer’s godown Both TSN and 
Dee’s, on the other hand, deliver from 
their own warehouses by vans 
However, Dee’s doesn’t deliver pro¬ 
ducts pnced at less than Rs 350, while 
ASS rushes across things with pnee- 
tags as low as Rs 100 Delivery time can 
vaiy from 24 hours to three weeks depen¬ 
ding on the product Dee’s is working 


towards a 24-hour delivery time, while 
ASS, which insists that all cheques 
come in before the product is des 
patched, may take two weeks for some 
products 

Companies do not 
complain about the 
money they are spending 
because teleshopping 
offers them a perfect 
distribution channel, 
cutting out the wholesaler 
and retailer and providing 
a direct link between the 
company and the 
consumer 


8.S. Dm: TrMHtloiMlIy, iwteHIng hM 

bMn vMy wMk In liMihL 

trying to bring It Into ttm offgMlMd 

Mctor” 


T he companies, quite aptly are sparing 
no efforts to tie up the loose ends 
TSN, for example, is spending Rs 22 
trore on networking in the first three 
years, having already set up warehou¬ 
sing facilities in Bombay and Madras 
By March, 1996, it intends to have bran¬ 
ches in all state capitals IN-Mumbai too 
has invested close to a crore to expand 
Its retail network all across Bombay, and 
IS negouating with manufacturers for 
nghts to hawk at least 450 products on 
screen 

And while the scene hots up, program¬ 
mers are thinking up innovative ways to 
keep the viewer hooked TSN, which is 
airmng for an up-market image, relies 
heavily on presentation for its hour-long 
show Cclebntics may be signed on for 
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JAGDISHYAOAV 



PARVEZJOKHi 

"The Indian buyer has matured and 
appreciates the value of time more 
than ever before. Working women and 
shrinking leisure time are two big 
factors in the success of home 
shopping" 


JAQOISHYAOAV 



ANIL BAJPAI 


"The response to our programme is 
amazing. We get enquiries from 
places as faHPIung as Jhat in Sangli or 
Jhaior in Gujarat. Teleshopping is 
surely going to change the Indian 
shopping scenario" 


this. One would often see Priya ‘Rajni* 
Tendulkar hawking kitchen appliances, 
for instance, while sports gear could be 
handled by, say, Sachin Tendulkar. 

Dee’s, on the other hand, offers regu¬ 
lar discount coupon schemes and good 
bargains to enlarge its already strong 
club of 33,000 members. It is also trying 
to make the show more interactive by 
including, may be, a quiz or two with 
prizes or junkets thrown in for winners. 
”TV is such a pervasive sales medium," 
says Bajpai, "that we really can’t afford 
to risk shoddy presentation. We want to 
ensure 100 per cent attention from 
viewers." 

They had better. Considering the big 
bucks companies are spending to be 
aired. Dee’s charges companies Rs 
30,000 for a 20-second capsule and Rs 
5,800 for airing. TSN charges only for 
unbranded products, making good use 
of the well-known brands to guarantee 
the programme a classy image. ASS, 
however, takes no money from manufac¬ 


turers and banks solely on the profit mar¬ 
gin. The margins may vary from five to 
17 per cent, and may even go up to 40 
per cent in some cases. 

It’s not that the companies mind 
paying that kind of money with teleshop¬ 
ping offering them a perfect distribution 



IN-Mumlial: It has Invastad elosa fa 
a cffora to axiiand Its ratall natwark 
all across Bomhay 


channel, cutting out the wholesaler and 
retailor and providing a direct link bet¬ 
ween the company and the consumer. 
And naturally, as the companies do not 
have to route themselves through mid¬ 
dlemen, they save on margins, the bene¬ 
fits of which are then passed on to the 
consumer, 

It is a happy symbiosis. And though 
sceptics scoff at the idea, teleshopping is. 
here to boom — both in terms of value 
and volume. In fact, TV’s reach alone 
could gurantee that: both TSN and 
Dee’s beam to 11 million households, 
while ASS gets across to 20 million 
homes. Then, of course, there is a poten¬ 
tial market of 34 million households in 
the country owning TV sets. To say 
nothing of the rapidly proliferating 
cable networks which are reaching more 
and more homes everyday across the 
country. Says Jokhi, "Teleshopping has 
unleashed a wave in the country which 
nobody can stop.” • 

Nmmtm Isl/Mmw DmM 
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REFORMS 

WITH A HUMANE FACE 

According toArjun Sengupta, member. Planning Commission, poverty 
alleviation should go hand in hand with a vigorous drive for reforms 



His criticism of the economic reforms is 
more thorough-going than he would like 
to admit. But in many ways, Arjun 
Sengupta \s reservations about Manmo- 
han Singh reforms package are 
philosophical. 

Last week, Sengupta, member. Plan¬ 
ning Commission, called further atten¬ 
tion to himself when he gave a lecture at 
the Rajiv Gandhi Foundation on the eco¬ 
nomic reforms of Indira Gandhi. There 
were many references in the lecture 
which had a distinct contemporary ring. 

"Mrs Gandhi," he said, "would never 
have allowed selling shares of the blue- 
chip public sector companies to bridge 
the Budget deficit." Another time, 
Sengupta remarked that she had the cou- 
rage to tell Parliament "we will use the 
foreign money only if we need it," 
adding, "they have no courage to 
.vr?." The reference was to Singh. 

One day before the lecture, Sengupta 
met Sunday for an inter\new. Excerpts: 

Q: An economist in government who 
has a different view of reforms—how 
correct Is this description? What is 
really your view of reforms? 

A: I don’t know whether I like to be 
regarded as having a different view of 
reforms. And then the question is: diffe¬ 
rent from whom? But it is true that I have 
a view of reforms and that view follows 
from my commitment and my intellec¬ 
tual training as a practitioner of reforms, 
as an observer of reforms in different 
capacities in the world. 

That has taught me one thing. Econo¬ 
mic reforms can never be successful 
without the government simultaneously 
applying policies that stimulate econo¬ 
mic growth — tliat is growth of output 
and employment — together with poli¬ 
cies that redress inequality, and the 
adverse effects (of reforms) on the vulne¬ 
rable sections of society. 
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But in a democracy like India where 
there is so much diversity and so much 
disparity in income among people and 
the regions, the second aspect of posi¬ 
tive action to ameliorate poverty is essen¬ 
tial for successful reforms. 

Q: Would you say that the reforms 
have been successful so far? 

A: Well, yes, to a large extent. They 
could have been even more successful if 
one talks about certain aspects of sequen¬ 
cing and certain aspects of rate of 
change. These are empirical points. 
And you can have arguments on the 
rate at which taxes have been changed, 
reduced. Should the rate of change have 
been faster? 


Some of the taxes should have been 
lowered faster, some should have been 
raised, some staggered. Then, one of 
the failures of the reforms was 
that they did not create a legal frame¬ 
work and policy. For instance, an exit 
policy or an investment policy. But I 
think these are minor points. There is not 
much scope of difference. So given that, 
we’ve had a tremendous achievement. 
You’re competing for both your trade 
and investment. 

But the question is a) whether they are 
sustainable, b) how should we sustain 
them and c) whether we can improve 
upon them. 

Q: In the distributive aspect, you are 
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"The Chinese 
economy has been 
growing at roughly 
ten to 11 per cent. 
The statistics show 
that the number of 
people below the 
poverty line in 
China has come 
down since the 
late<^venties. But 
they also show that 
distribution of 
income has become 
much more skewed" 



always told that the trickle-down 
effect will take care of things. 

A: This is theoretically quite possible. If 
a system grows very fast over a period of 
time, every section of the population 
will benefit. Let me give the example of 
China. The Chinese economy has been 
growing at roughly ten to 11 per cent 
The statistics show that the number of 
people below the poverty line in China 
has come down compared to the late- 
Seventies. But they also show that distri¬ 
bution of income has become much 
more skewed. The rich have become 
richer and the poor, poorer. Now, what 
does this mean? 

If we have in our country a skewed 
growth of the kind that has happened in 
China, you will not have the (refomis) 
process lasting for more than ten years. 
You are talking about India. And in an 
Indian situation, this (distributive) 
aspect is very important. The reforms 
must have a positive impact on the poor. 

The other jToint is that the economy 
must grow. And wherever economic 
reforms have taken place, we’ve seen 
that private investment in the initial 
phase has lagged behind. This is under¬ 
standable. Private investment will come 
if there is a belief that profitability will 
increase over a period of time. 

So initially, for a period of, say, five 
or ten years, we have to have a substanti¬ 
al public investment in infrastructure. 
Also, there has to be considerable public 
expenditure on, say. our anti-poverty 
programmes. When we are working out 
a design for reforms, we must account 
for such expenditures, and find a way to 
raise resources. We cannot have a calcu¬ 
lation of the fiscal deficit without know¬ 
ing what is the amount we have to spend. 

And once wc know what is the 
amount we have to spend, then, for the 
sake of refonns, we have to consider 
how that expenditure can be financed. It 
is very simple. There are three ways of 
doing it. One, by cutting expenditure. 
We must try our best to reduce non- 
essential expenditure. 

The second is by raising revenue. 
Now, raising revenue does not mean that 
we have to increase taxes. It is just that 
you have to increase tax collection. 

The other point is that a very small 
fraction of people who should pay tax 
are actually paying. We have informa¬ 
tion about consumption, expenditure dis¬ 
tribution, etc. We do not have informa¬ 
tion about income distribution. And we 
know how many people consume more 
than the minimum level of income that 


is taxable. We have done a large number 
of different kinds of studies. Based on 
these, there is no reason why we should 
not be able to increase the number of 
those who should be taxed by at least a 
100-150 per cent compared to what we 
have today. 

So, wc reduce unnecessary expenditu¬ 
re and raise taxes. If we do not succeed 
in either, then what do we do with the 
fiscal deficit? 

So, our point is if we borrow for pro¬ 
ductive investment, for infrastructure, 
then we should not make such a fetish of 
fiscal deficit at a particular level. 

Q: In some ways it is quite fundamen¬ 
tally different from how reforms were 
approached in this country in 1991. 

A: It is not fundamentally different. I 
would say it is perfectly consistent. 

Q: For instance, the government adop¬ 
ted a plan of reforms in which there 
would he a reduction in production as 
a way to contain inflation. 

A: One of the answers to inflation is to 
increase production. Why do you consi¬ 
der that is the only way to reduce 
inflation... 

Q: Because the government wanted to 


reduce the money supply. 

A< You can control money supply, but 
In such a way that it docs not reduce pro¬ 
duction. 

Q: In the financial sector reforms, has 
the RBI lived up to the expectations of 
the government, and could you com¬ 
ment on its role in the rupee affair? 

A: This is a very sensitive question.-1 
would not be able to talk much on this. 1 
am talking about the approach, and there 
IS no doubt that we must work for more 
autonomy of the Reserv e bank. Because 
in a market-based system which we are 
going in for, we must have institutions 
which are independent. And the Reserve 
Bank has a very important role to play. 
And it should play that role as fully and 
as independently as possible. It can be 
fully independent but within the 
existing parameters. 

But there is something possible. And 
here I have a different view. The RBI 
must not withdraw from either the 
money market or the foreign market. It 
cannot leave the whole thing to the 
market. 

Q: Is it your insinuation that h 
withdrew? 
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A: There were pronouncements that eve¬ 
rything would be left to the market. 1 
don’t think they withdrew but the mar¬ 
ket was given signals. There is a theory 
that the interest rales and the foreign 
exchange rate should be entirely deregu¬ 
lated. I differ on this. This is especially 
so when the fiscal deficit is large. The 
fundamental rates should be stable. 

Q: Are you happy with the way infla¬ 
tion has been managed? 

A: It has still not been controlled. Wc 
have had good monsoons for a record 
number of seven years now. The thing 
that we have to see is how much of wha¬ 
tever has been achieved is due to favoura¬ 
ble environment and how much due to 
policy changes. 

Q: Let us move to disinvestment in the 
public sector. There is a feeling that 
the disinvestment money is being real¬ 
ly used to bridge the Budget deficit. 

A; My view of disinvestment is this. If 
the unit is loss-making, you must get 
out. You have to have an exit policy. 
Then there are units which have to be 
improved. You could sell their shares 
and use the money for improvement. 
Then, in subsequent disinvestment they 


"Economic reforms can 
never be successful writhout 
the government 
simultaneously applying 
policies that stimulate 
economic growth together 
with policies that redress 
inequality and the adverse 
effects on the vulnerable 
sections of society" 


could raise more money. Finally, you 
have units which are profitable. I think a 
decision just to sell their shares is quite 
like selling your assets. You can’t do 
that. It’s bad policy. 

Q: 1 am asking a more basic question. 
Are you pro-reforms or anti-reforms. 

A: There is no question of i don’t want 
reforms’ or ‘you want reforms’. Every¬ 
body in the world wants reforms. And 
people forget that reforms in India 
started in the 1980s when we had the 
first IMF programme. These were conti¬ 


nued in Rajiv Gandhi’s time. But there 
was derailment because of loss of macro- 
economic growth and our loss of control 
over the fiscal deficit. We have to do 
something about that. And unfortunate¬ 
ly, we haven’t done anything about it 
now. That basic malady of fiscal profli¬ 
gacy continues. But I am the last person' 
to accept that in order to have a pre¬ 
determined figure of fiscal deficit, the 
only thing left to do is to reduce public 
investment. 

Q: Are you pointing to Manmohan 
Singh? 

A: No, no (laughs). He understands the 
logic of all this very well. 

Q: So, you and he are on the same 
wavelength? 

A; (Laughs again). What I am saying is 
perfectly consistent with his South Com¬ 
mission report. 

Q; But the feeling Is that he has moved 
away from the South Commission 
report. 

A: Well... Wc shouldn’t bring in these 
things. • 

ttitmylmw9dbyN.V. 
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CUSTOMARY V 


Customs officials at the 
Indira Gandhi 
International Airport 
take it out on passengers 
to settle scores with the 
government 


T hey are, by common consent, 
among the best-paid civil ser¬ 
vants in India. But while 
customs officers at New Del¬ 
hi’s Indira Gandhi Internatio¬ 
nal Airport make more than Rs 1 lakh a 
month, most of it comes in the form of 
bribes. 

On 16 October, the Central Bureau of 
Investigation (CBI) raided the cargo 
complex at IGI Airport and arrested 26 
officials for accepting bribes. Of these 
23 were customs officers, one a customs 
examiner and two worked for the Inter¬ 
national Airports Authority of India. 

Immediately afterwards customs offi¬ 
cers went on a wildcat strike. Their logic 
being that it was a breach of trust to 
catch them taking bribes. With the 
government refusing to give in to this 
blackmail, the strike was called off on 
21 October. But customs officials have 
found new ways of getting their own 
back on the authorities. 


The first step was the 
withdrawal of protocol 
privileges. Normally, 
when a VIP arrives, his 
personal assistant or even 
his wife can enter the 
customs enclosure. This 
has been stopped on the 
ground that since the CBI 
raided customs officers 
they in turn were not duty- 
bound to cooperate with 
anybody. 

At the ministry of 
external affairs (MEA), 
officials had a trying time 
explaining to foreign 
diplomats that there is 
nothing they can do about 
the lack of cooperation. 
Looks like ambassadors 
and visiting dignitaries 
will have to cope with 
such harassment until the 
customs men decide 
otherwise. 

Senior government 
officials and ministers 
also find themselves at 
the receiving end of the 
customs officials’ wrath. 
An unpleasant incident 
involving cabinet secreta¬ 
ry Surendra Singh was 
hushed up as was an 



Usually customs officers allow imp 
that they have decided to rescind t 


When Kamal 
Nath returned 
from London, 
the customs 
officials first 
accused him of 
smuggling and 
then, slapped a 
Rs 90,000-duty 
on the goods he 
brought in 



attempt to harass n^inister 
of stale for personnel, 
Margaret Alva. 

B ut the customs offi¬ 
cers hit pay dirt when 
minister of state for texti¬ 
les, Kamal Nath, returned 
from London on 8 
November. This was 
exactly the kind of con¬ 
frontation that they were 
looking forward to. 

Nath, a frequent inter¬ 
national traveller who 
comes from a family of 
industrialists, often 
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ted goods which are for personal use. But now 
understanding, every passenger can be hassled 


brings in dutiable goods on his journey 
back home. Two monthis ago he paid Rs 
20,000 as duty on goods imported in pas¬ 
senger baggage. 

This time, however, there was a pro¬ 
blem. All passengers are given disembar¬ 
kation cards on board their flights before 
they land in Delhi. They are expected to 
mention whether they are carrying dutia¬ 
ble items on these cards. On this occa¬ 
sion, British Airways ran out of disem¬ 
barkation cards. Passengers were told to 
collect cards at the airport and fill them 
up. 

Like all ministers, Nath went to the 
ceremonial lounge, told his private secre- 
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tary, R.K. Miglani, who had come to 
receive him to collect the bags, pay duty 
and deliver the luggage to his residence. 
After spending a few minutes in the 
lounge, Nath went home. 

Miglani told customs officials that the 
luggage contained dutiable goods. 
According to the customs department’s 
own adjudication order, "R.K. Miglani, 
the authorised leprcsentative of the pas¬ 
senger, reported at counter number 12 
along with the baggage of Mr Kamal 
Nath and declared that he had dutiable 
goods such as crockery and decorative 
pieces of cut glass." 

But customs officials were determi¬ 
ned to make things difficult lor Nath. 


They intercepted Migla¬ 
ni, asking why Nath had 
not indicated that he was 
^’arrying dutiable gcKxls 
on his disembarkation 
card. Miglani explained 
that Nath had not been 
given any card to fill up 
on the aircraft. But customs officials 
insisted that this lapse on the minister’s 
part amounted to smuggling. 

After protests from Miglani, R. Sha- 
kuntala, the deputy commissioner at the 
airport, was asked to intervene. She 
valued the goods — three pairs of shoes, 
several paintings, a flower vase, a bi^tlle 
of perfume and some liquor including a 
complimentary bottle of champagne 
from the hotel Nath had put up at — at 
Rs 1,22,000. A duly of Rs 90,000 was 
imposed on Nath, with a redemption 
fine of Rs 25,000 and a penalty of Rs 
10 , 000 . 

While the penalty of Rs 10,0(X) is 
dubious, Shakuntala was within her 
rights to impose duties on the other 
goods. According to law, passengers 
may bring in only Rs 5,000 worth of 
imported goods, everything else — 
from a pencil to a bottle of shampoo — 
IS dutiable. 

Usually, customs officers tend to 
ignore such absurd and outdated laws. 
They allow imported goods which are 
for personal use and not for sale, excep¬ 
ting in cases of electronic items and gold. 

But now that customs men have deci¬ 
ded to rescind the understanding, every 
Indian passenger can be hassled 
and harassed—entirely legally. 

The choice of Nath as their first vic¬ 
tim was deliberate. Hardly had Miglani 
left the airport premises when the 
customs officials called up the press, cal- 
culatedly leaking details of the story. 
When Shakuntala was later transferred, 
in what she herself describes as a Vouti- 
ne manner’ unconnected to this con¬ 
troversy, she was portrayed as a martyr. 

How long this stand-off will continue 
remains anybody’s guess. The customs 
men are insisting that the CBI has victi¬ 
mised their colleagues and demanding 
the withdrawal of cases. The CBI, which 
echoes the public view that the customs 
department is a cesspool full of crooks, 
is refusing to budge. 

But until the matter is resolved, it 
won’t just be the Kamal Naths of this 
world who suffer. It will be every Indian 
passenger. • 

ir.S. Nmnyrnimn/NmwamtM 
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NEIGHBOURS 


War for peace 

The LTTE flee as the Sri iMnkcin A rmy gains control of Jaflha. But this victory 

is not an unalloyed success 

F Prabhakaran, 'it 


could not have been a 

very happy one l>ecause 

for one, it was celebrated ^ 

in a damp and dingy ^ 

dugout of the bunker 

which IS his command 

post after lleeing Jaffna. M||||||||M . 

For anothei the loss of 

Jaffna is a mortal blow to 

the image and mvincibi- 

lity of the dreaded guerril- 

la outfit he leads. I 

Giving up Jaffna in a m 

sense is giving up helam. 

[t represents the heart and 

soul of Tamil homeland, 

the cultural fount of all 

Tamils and the bastion of 1 

LTTE’s resistance move- 

ment. Some of his faith- r^PQ|||H 

fuls, despite the state of 

mounting they're 

would have certainly pre-. * 

sented Prabhakaran the usual birthday 

gift: more mayhem and destruction. 

Prabkaharan is probably having the 
last laugh telling his comrades that ”hc 
who fights and runs away lives to fight 
another day". 

For President Chandrika Kumara- 

tunga, the military tnum- - 

ph is the crowning 

moment of her one year 

in office. Yet some sobe- linimnlrnl 

ring thoughts would be 

crossing her mind. Is she ^ 

any closer to getting the 

LTTE and hard-line Sin- ritfFHA- 

halese to accept the devo- A 

lution package? ^ ^ 


For army commander 
Lt-Gen. Gerry de Silva, 
the cal of nine lives, cap¬ 
turing Jaffna is the fulfil¬ 
ment of a vow, which has 






ppi 


JAFFHA- 


eluded his predecessors. He must be 
wondering whether the Sri Lankan 
Army (SLA) had bitten off more than it 
can chew. 

These thoughts and questions were 
banished to celebrate the historic re- 


ttttmll 



« 


entry of the SLA into Jaffna. On the 35th 
day of the country’s biggest and first 
coordinated politico-military offensive 
and five years and two months after their 
ignominious eviction from the Dutch- 
built Jaffna Fort, the Lion flag is set to 
flutter atop the kutcheri and Jaffna Fort. 

- r—- 1 But the battle for Jaff- 

j na is not over. The town 

I has to be cleared of booby 

ji traps, minefields and 

\ guerrillas fighting a rear- 

guard action. The 
^ ^ mopping-up operations 

will require the rest of the 
^ peninsula to be also saniti- 

, sed. Then the Tamils of 

Jaffna, who have fled 
^ < their homes, would have 

to be brought back from 
the safe areas and camps. 

Next, an administra- 
* tion would have to be 
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pul in place accompanied by a 
human rights task force and a rebuilding 
and rehabilitation brigade, all part of the 
second phase of Operation Sunshine — 
the battle for Jaffna and the hearts and 
minds of its people. This is a daunting 
wish list made all the more difficult by 
the LTTH issuing orders to the Jaffna 
Tamils not to return lo their homes but to 
concentrate in Kilinochchi. 


horns of a dilemma. The aim of the war 
she ordered is to win peace. You cannot 
have peace without the LTTE because 
they will not talk peace. Apparently, 
there seems no way out of the present 
impasse So what next? 

The ITTE has one-and-a-half 
options: to revert lo guerrilla warfare 
and bleed the SLA in a long and bitter 
war heaping more misery on Tamils and 



til 


lengc is to emotionally and physically 
reintegrate the north and the cast witii 
the rest of the country. 

Magnanimity in victory could best be 
demonstrated by retaining the symbolic 
presence in Jaffna, hold Jallha Fort and 
withdraw other troops to Palaly The lat¬ 
ter will act as a pressure point on the 
LTTE and a slim hope they would 
rejoin the peace talks. Both sides would 
need to be flexible for Ihis lo happen. 

The hawks reject the strategy as being 
unsound and unworkable. They contend 
that now there is no pulling back. "Jaffna 
will never be surrendered" is their line. 
If Ihis blueprint for holding Jaffna in the 
nonh is to be implemented and the 
eastern province not lost to the LTI'l., 
the SLA will require at least two more 
army divisions. 

Raising additional security forces is 
bound to strain the budget, already groa¬ 
ning under the weight of the war. One 
quarter of the goveniment expenditure 
is being devoted to the war effort. Defen¬ 
ce spending, already at 4.75 per cent 
from 3 percent of the GDP in will 




{ 


There is never any cut-and-dried 
answer to any question in which 
Prabhakaran (extreme left) 
figures. But to many in Sri Lanka 
the army fe engaging a cruel and 
cunning terrorist group 


n 


The above timetable does not include 
the tougher tasks of keeping open sea 
and air lanes to Palaly, and also lo open 
the land and ferry routes sealed at Poone- 
ryn, Kilali and Elephant Pass. There is 
no way the Sri Lankan government 
(SLG) can muster resources and the 
expertise to replace the LTTE in running 
the north. 

So, the real question is: has the famed 
military option put the Chandrika Kuma- 
ratunga government in a better position 
than before the offensive to secure a 
peace deal with the LTTE or has it stir¬ 
red Prabhakaran* s nest? 

T here is never a cut-and-dried answer 
lo any question in which Prabhaka¬ 
ran figures. The gains of the war must at 
the very least outweigh its costs despite 
the intangibles and imponderables of the 
war scenario. 

Chandrika Kumaratunga is on die 



Chandrika Kumaratunga: rare 
achlavament 

Sinhalese alike. Or, at some later stage, 
re-enter into a dialogue with the SI.G. 

The SLG has exhausted its options. It 
has to continue the war to build up on the 
gains of the Jaffna victory The chal- 


go up to 5.5 per cent of the GDP at a time 
when its growth rale has decelerated 
from 5.5 to 3.5 percent. 

There are other risks in prolonging 
the war in the north. The SLA has aban¬ 
doned its major camps in the eastern pro¬ 
vince. They are left with the control of 
Trincomalee and Batticaloa towns and 
airfields. The roads from these two key 
towns to Colombo are being picketed by 
the army. This gamble is an open invita¬ 
tion to the LTTE to retake the east. It 
took the SLA nearly three years to reas¬ 
sert control over the east after the IPKF 
left Lanka in 1990. 

T he victory in Jaffna has made the 
SLA national heroes. Not long ago, it 
was the butt of all jokes and regarded as 
a purely ceremonial army. It has raised 
not only its own morale and image, but 
that of the whole country also. 

Both inside and outside Sri Lanka, 
except among some Tamils in Sri Lanka 
and India, the SLA is seen to be enga- 
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WHAT NEXT? 


The fall of Jaffna could mean the beginning of a 
protracted guerrilla war 


D oubts surfaced even before the 
victory celebrations began. Wor- 
ktog i^ainst heavy odds, the Sri Lan- 
;<|l^ Army invaded the LTTE 
'Iteion, li^na, on 20 November. 

. itiMl defeated die rebels on their home 
: froend for the first time in five years. 

The Chandrika Kumaratunga 
government thus achieved what its 
piedecessors hadn’t — wresting the 
nwve centre of the Eelam struggle 
ftom the LTTE. But fw how long 
could the government fences, at war 
with the world’s deadliest militant 
j^up, hold on? 

’’Capturing Jafi'na is not the end of 
the war. The Sri Lankan government 
doesn’t have the strength to crush the 
LTTE militarily," said Suresh Pre- 
raachandran, secretaiy-general of 
the Edam Petrie’s Revolutionaty 
Liberation Front (EPRLF). 

True, the government troops had 
entered Jatfm town but they could 
capture cmly a part of the peninsula. 
Tlw other ptuts of ’Tamil Eelam" — 
including Vavuniya an d Ma nna: — 
condnutd to be under LTTE control, 
Premaebandran pointed out. 

"So far, they have only captured 
the Vadagamam area. But they have 
taken a fair amount of troeps from 
the east, leaving it vulnerable. The 
treat of the country is still fair play for 
the LTTE," said Premachandw. 

The immediate outcome of the 



Flit pilitim «f LTTE gmnriltaK 8 mur pbaw begins 


invasion of Jaffna would be heighte¬ 
ned "guerrillaactivity" insideColom- 
bo in the east, md in lire unguarded 
Sinhala settlements across die island, 
warned Premaebandran during his 
fleeting visit to Delhi, 

"They will tiy to hit all kinds of 
soft targets and try to provoke riots 
which they haven’t been able to do so 
far," said the EPRLF leader. The 
attack on Shanthiveli in Batticaloa, 
where 38 soldiers were killed on 19 
November a day before the troops 
entered Jaffna, was enough indica¬ 
tion of the LTTE’s diversionary 
tactics. 

The first task of the army would be 


been set up between Cbavakacheri 
and Jaffna, requiring all citizens to 
take the LTTE’s permission before 
they entered the town. The rationale 
is simple; if the LTTE permits people 
to go back, the government will also 
be able to resume schools, colleges 
and other administrative offices, 
things that had been under Tiger con¬ 
trol until now.- 

Ttw LTTE, said Premachandran, 
is asking people to go to the main¬ 
land. “The idea is to show the world 
Uiat die government i.s dealing with a 
huge hunuuiitarian problem," he said. 

MIiniJMN/MowIMM 


ging a cruel, cunning and iintru.stwurihy 
terrorist group which dclic.s reasoning 
and logic. 

Soon the war will enter the next bloo¬ 
dy phase with the LTTE fighting a clas¬ 
sic hit and runguerrillawar on a ground 
of its own choosing. The Tigers proved 
no match for the SLA in conventional 
battle given the greater fire-power and 
reach of the SLA. 

Now, the latter will have to remodel 
itself into light, mobile and robust units 
chasing the LTTE in the jungles. 

The disintegration of any insurgency 
movement has in all cases been trigge¬ 
red by the removal of its paramount 


leader. A military analyst has suggested 
that the way to bring peace and end the 
war quickly is to ‘pray Prabhakaran 
becomes the victim of the venom of a 
snake’ failing which India and Sri Lanka 
should launch a joint intelligence opera¬ 
tion to capture F^abhakaran. 

If reports, that LTTE intelligence has 
been breached, are correct, RAW and 
Sri Lanka’s NIB can do a ‘lucky dip’ in 
the Mullaitivu jungles. This is not as far¬ 
fetched a contingency as people make 
out. if it works, Sri Lanka would have in 
custody its most wanted man and India 
could then ask for an extradition. 

Chandrika Kumaratunga has raised 


the slakes in the war for peace in Jaffna. 
The SLA has come of age justifying its 
operational capacity by nudging out of 
the north the unbeatable LTTE. The mili¬ 
tary victory will harden the respective 
positions of the two sides. 

The next phase of the war will be 
fought in Colombo, Batticaloa and Jaff¬ 
na and the jungles of the north and the 
east. Instead of smoking the peace pipe. 
Tigers arc beating new war drums. 
While nothing short of a miracle it 
seems, will bring them around, a snake 
could do the trick. • 

AahokK. WMitm/MmwIflhl 
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RAJIV SHUKLA 


Leave them alone 


The CBI should he allowed to get on with its job 


It is a precedent 
that's bound to 
have an adverse fal¬ 
lout on our law- 
enforcement agen¬ 
cies. Some time 
back, customs offi¬ 
cials in Delhi went 
oh a strike in pio- 
tesl against the 
Central Bureau of Investigation's (CBI) 
raids on a couple of warehouses manned 
by its men at the Indira Gandhi Interna¬ 
tional Airport. The C"BI sleuths were 
acting on definite clues, , 
but the customs officials | 
complained that they i 
were being needlessly 
harassed. 

Soon after, sales tax 
officials in the capital 
went on a strike in protest 
again.st yet another CBI 
raid. The sleuths once 
again had acted on the 
basis of solid evide;icc,' 
but the taxmen felt that 
they were being singled 
out for victimisation. 

Everyone knows that 
conxiption is rampant in 
the sales tax department 
and even internal reports 
have confirmed that in 
Delhi alone, 60 per cent 
of sales lax go unrealised 
every year because of cor¬ 
rupt employees. Customs 
is yet another department 
that is not known for its Reci 

honesty and integrity. 

True, there arc a number 
of brilliant and honest IHWiris 
officers in these two ^ 

departments, but that is ™ 

no reason why anyone 
should oppose 

investigations. 

This is not to suggest that the CBI 
itself is a holy cow. There are many offi¬ 
cials within this agency who go around 
! lining their pockets by threatening 
I government officials, bureaucrats and 


businessmen. But one shouldn't judge 
an institution by a couple ol corrupt offi¬ 
cers rile point is that il the CBI is not 
allowed to carry out its task b\ some 
government officials, tomorrow, biisi 
ness men will oppose raids on their pre¬ 
mises by customs and sales tax officials. 
Theie have been instances in Uttar 
Pradesh and Bihar where businessmen 
and shopkeepers have got together to 
beat up sales tax olficials when they had 
come to laid their premises, 

rherc IS yet another factor that is cau¬ 
sing some concern these days. It has 



of the transfer of a deputy commissioner 
of customs Irom Delhi airport. Appa¬ 
rently, R. Shakuntala, the lady in 
question, was "punished" because she 
dared to check the baggage of Union 
minister Kamal Nath 

This was not the ca.se. As it transpired 
later, Ms Shakuntala was transferred out 
because she has refused permission to 
several ambassadors to enter the 
customs area. In fact, the ambassadors 
of countries like (''olumbia, Italy, Argen¬ 
tina, Saudi Arabia and the United 
Arab Emirates (UAE) 
had submitted written 
eomplaints to the Central 
Board of Excise and 
Customs against Shakun- 
lala’s "high-handedness". 

Apparently, K. Vish- 
wanathan, a member of 
the board, had, in the 
past, asked Shakuntala to 
allow ambassadors of 
foreign countries into the 
customs area, but the lady 
refused to comply on the 
plea that the Vienna Con¬ 
ference did not give speci¬ 
al status to ambassadors 
and diplomats. "The 
Kamal Nath incident had 
nothing to do with the 
transfer," confirmed a 


Recantly, costmiifficlalsiiiDetlif 


been noticed that, of late, newspapers 
have taken to highlighting "the victimi¬ 
sation of customs officials", often 
blowing incidents out of proportion. 
Recently, the media made a big issue out 


[||i|« The Prime Minister’s 

- Office (PMO) was also 

TOl not happy with the 

nUlA til arrangements made by R. 

. Shakuntala when P.V. 

Ml Narasimha Rao was 

flying out of the country 
on an official trip. All 
these factors finally 
led to R. Shakuntala’s ouster from Delhi 
airport. But she got undue mileage out of 
the incident as the media portrayed her 
as a victim of official 
high-handedness. • 
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A successful attempt 

Pray as, an NGO working among street children, makes rapid strides 


S ome call it the human lace of 
Delhi Police. But Pray as is much 
more than that. A non¬ 
governmental organisation (NGO) that 
focuses on the welfare of street children, 
it is a collaboration between the Delhi 
Police, Delhi School of Social Work and 
ShrAmik Vidyapeeth (an outlet of the 
ministry of human resources). 


Last week. Pray as had more than one 
reason to rejoice Apart from their 
annual day, they were also celebrating 
the fact that they had been sanctioned Rs 
1.5 crore from the Planning Commis¬ 
sion to set up a model children’s home. 
This would then set the pattern for such 
shelters for the rest of the country. This 
is also perhaps the first time a non¬ 
governmental organisation has been 
trusted with such a project. 

"Prayas has travelled a long way," 
said Nikhil Kumar, the Delhi Police 
commissioner and president of Prayas, 
in his speech at the annual day. "From a 
contact centre for 25 children, the organi¬ 
sation today looks after over 2,8(X) 
neglected street and working children 
from the slums of Delhi." 

Prayas, which means attempt, is lite¬ 


rally an effort to give Delhi’s four lakh 
street children a better life. This is done 
with the help of a threefold package. 

The first is to impart non-formal edu¬ 
cation. But as this is not enough to wean 
the child away from hazardous child 
labour, the organisation also provides 
vocational training such as carpentary, 
embroidery, etc. "Unlike other organisa¬ 


tions, we do realise that child labour can¬ 
not be wished away. It is a reality that 
has to be dealt with accordingly," says 
Amod Kanth, who works with Delhi 
Police and is the general secretary of 
Prayas. 

The organisation was Kanth’s brain¬ 
child. Originally he had wanted to start a 
home for Juvenile delinquents. "But I 
realised that there is no point in an orga¬ 
nisation like that. If you call achild delin¬ 
quent, he is categorised for life," he 
explains. And so, Kanth decided to con¬ 
centrate on the larger problem — that of 
deprived and neglected children living 
in the slums. 

Alth(^ugh they provide the children 
with midday meals and basic health ser¬ 
vices (through tw^o mobile vans), Prayas 
docs not have a proper home for the 


children. However, the grant from the 
Planning Commission will soon make 
that dream come true as well. For funds, 
Prayas relies heavily on grants from the 
ministry of welfare, the ministry for 
human resources, the textiles ministry 
and other organisations such as Oxfam 
(the Amciican chapter), the Canadian 
International Development Agency — 
and anyone who is 
willing to contribute. 
Says Kanth We realise 
a project like this needs a 
lot of help from outside 
and wc arc not ashamed 
to accept the money " 

As chief guest at the 
annual day celebrations, 
Madhavrao Scindia, the 
Union minister for 
human resource develop¬ 
ment, praised Prayas foi 
its efforts to wean 
childien away fiom child 
labour and said that he 
welcomed such organisa¬ 
tions with open arms. 

Not to be outdone, 
R.K. Dhawan, Union 
minister for urban deve¬ 
lopment, also promised 
to help the organisation if 
they wanted some land to 
build more homes. 

Apart from such cHitside help, Prayas 
also manages to generate its own inco¬ 
me by selling the goods made by the 
children in the 16 vocational centres run 
by it. For instance, like the UNICEF and 
CRY cards, Prayas has also come up 
with its own collection of greeting cards 
made by the children. There is a staff of 
over 50 which includes educationists, 
members of Delhi Police and social wor¬ 
kers in the three Prayas centres in Delhi. 
There arc also plans to open branches in 
other cities, starting with Patna. 

All one has to do is to look at a former 
rag-picker who is now working in a 
beauty parlour to realise that Prayas is an 
attempt that has truly been successful. • 

Rriym Smhgal/HBW Dmihl 



Union ministers R.K. Dhawnn and Madhavrao Scindia at Prayas’ annuai day ceiebrations: 
promising aii heip 
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MAUK ON MEDIA 


AMITA MAUK 


The latest bulletin 


It's high time DD had a separate 24-hour news channel 



Every morning I 
squirm with embar- 
rassment as, after 
the international 
news ends at 8 30, 
the announcement 
appears: Next inter¬ 
national bulletin 


wmmmaLjmmmjiLA morning 

And 1 say to myself: What, India’s 
national network has an international 
bulletin every 24 hours? I feel it would 
be less humiliating if there were no inter¬ 
national bulletins at all and instead 

any international news, ___ 

unless headline-making, ’ 

came after the national ■ , 

news, which is the practi- ■ /'' ’ 

ce of DD and many other - , 

networks, including Zee, ; * - ; , 

And It IS not only the ^ 

international news that 

seehis to be a bit mis¬ 
placed. There is a terrible ; -*;> ; > 
mix-up of assorted news 
bulletins and current ’ 

affairs discussions on 

assorted channels as 1 

well, some clashing vio- ■ ' 

lently in their timings and ^ X' 

sometimes confused in 
their scope. On Channel T 

1 w'e have the sarka ri bul- 
letins which have always 
been there although they mHIkV 
have an irritating habit of 
shifting their timings, p: ' 

something like three " 

times during the past few months. 

Recently, headline news has been 
introduced as well and with Prannoy 
Roy’s headline news alternating on the 
Metro, we have got as near as we can get 
to headline news on the hour. Th^n we 
have the non-sarkari bulletins, meaning 
Prannoy Roy’s bulletin, which is far 
more interesting with vastly superior 
news items and professional reporting at 
10pm. 

But b(>lh this longer bulletin and 
headline news come, for some reason I 
simply cannot fathom, on the Metro 
Channel, which is DD’s pure and simple 


cntcriainmcnl channel ,viih /il/nt spicc. 
w here ihc style of the bulletins would be 
ralhei lost on less sophisticated viewers. 
Whereas fV Today's Ac// lak, in Hindi 
and a more chatty si>le, is more at the 
level required for viewers of the Metro 
Channel 

By commoli consent, about the best 
news bulletins now available in India 
and on DD itself, are the English and 
Hindi News Hours done on Channel 3 
by Prannoy Roy’s NDTV Totally 
wasted so fai, because Channel 3 has a 
minority audience in any case 

The non-government channels, noia- 


ol local interest. It is planning to expand 
the number of its bulletins from 
I )ecembcr. 

In this context, Indian viewers can 
only hope that the obvious solution, a 
separate news channel, is in the offing 
from Doordarshan. This would take care 
of its different types of bulletins and cur¬ 
rent affairs programmes, such as Saced 
Naq\ i's prestigious World Report, bani¬ 
shed to an early moniing slot when it 
should be blazoned forth on prime time 
as DD's only first-hand and first-rate 
programme of international reporting 
and interviewing, When the Israeli 





bly Zee, arc also steadily supplying 
news of w'ider iiileiesl than DD’s 
government-laden bulletins w ith tlie an! 
of its own reporters and the vastly expe¬ 
rienced AN I, which also has news featu¬ 
res characterised by high technical 
quality and a wide reach of national and 
international news. It is sad, but perhaps 
inevitable for reasons of competition, 
that Prannoy Roy's and Zee TV's bulle¬ 
tins clash with their timings Bul Zee, 
which also caters to several countries 
and is understandably aimed at 
Pakistan, Bangladesh and Sn Lanka, has 
much less coverage of Indian news only 


The best news 
available in 
India and on 
DD itself, are 
the bulletins 
by Prannoy 
Roy on 
Channel 3 


Rabin and a Bosnian leader were killed, 
World Report had interviews taken of 
them ready, from DD’s own arehives, 
which IS very rare on DD. 

Similarly, current affairs discussions, 
now always shifting or hidden from 
view on Channel 3, could enrich a news 
and cuiTcnl affairs channel and, hopeful¬ 
ly, keep Indian viewers supplied with 
news and current affairs for 24 hours, on 
par with the BBC, CNN amd other satel¬ 
lite channels which are always before 
DD with the news because of its time- 
lag and paucity of news items. • 
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BOOK 


LOVE IN A 
H OT CLIMAT E 

Pico Iyer makes his fiction debut 


iJIlJ'fjT i You can take the man away from travel writing. But you can’t 
take the travel writer out of him — even when he is, allegedly, 

H writing a work of fiction. 

The problem with Pico Iyer’s first novel, described as the 
"most promising and beguiling of fiction debuts" in Time maga¬ 
zine (to which Pico is a regular contributor), is that it isn’t at all 
different from his travelogues. The scene is F^idel Castro’s 
Cuba, a place where everyone seems to drink enormous quanti¬ 
ties of rum, dance in ill-lit bars, and look desperately for a way 
out to America, the land of plenty. 

In this setting, Richard, the photographer who carries an Italian passport but pas¬ 
ses himself off as an American, falls in love with Lourdes, a Cuban girl. The 


romance develops over several trips 
made by Richard over a period of three 
years, and Lourdes is, of course, holding 
out for the wedding band — and a ticket 
to New York. But Richard is reluctant to 
make the ultimate commitment; his 
defence is that he is still legally married 
to his second wife, Diane, even though 
they have been separated for years. 

Enter, Hugo Cartwright, the stereo- 
j typical Brit, who dnnks to the Queen 
I and dresses in flannels and a cricket 
sweater even in Havana. He teaches at 
Winchester, the English public school, 
and travels to Havana to check out the 
jazz bars. Here he bumps into Richard, 
the well-travelled photographer who 
takes the naive Englishman under his 
wing. 

vSeveral plot twists later, Hugo is pre¬ 
vailed upon to marry Lourdes to give her 
a passport to the West. Richard attends 
the wedding, takes the obligatory pictu¬ 
res of the bride and groom and then lies 
awake in his room down the hotel corri¬ 
dor from where the newly-weds are spen¬ 
ding their first night together. Lourdes 
Joins Hugo in Winchester while Richard 
takes off for New York. 

Some months later, comes a twist in 
the talc worthy of Jeffrey Archer. Lour¬ 
des decides to stay with Hugo, leaving 



The problem 
with Pico Iyer’s 
first novel is that 
it isn’t at all 
different from 
his travelogues. 

The scene is 
Castro’s Cuba, a 
place where 
everyone seems 
to look for a way 
out to America 
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EXCERPT 


SHORT TAKES 


I t was like 
being in 
love, 

though it’s 
easier to be in 
love with a place 
than a person 


Richard utterly bereft, as 
he h)oks through the win¬ 
dow of the Cartwright 
marital abode, at the hap¬ 
pily married couple 
enjoying a quiet day at 
home. 

As love stories go, this 
is pretty standard fare - 
and there are even echoes 
of Iyer's love affair with a 
Japanese housewife in 
ThclxulyAiulThcMimk 
— but the Richard- 
Lourdes affair suffers 
from being grafted on to 
Iyer’s largei philosophic 
treatise on Cuba Sample 
quote "That was the pro¬ 
blem with (lie place some- 
times 'I'hc symbols came 
too easily. Everything was just too ready-made .111 sent that 
to my editors, they’d think it was a set-up. The ironies here 
were too much to believe." 

Or again. "The Future of the Fatherland will be an Eternal 
Baragiia, said the new sign outside the cinema, and as I read it 
I wondered who the signs were aimed at. At the Americans, 
who weren’t allowed to come here in the first place‘s At the trai¬ 
tors, the ones who’d already left? Or at the people who still 
remained, and were the last ones w'ho'd believe them‘d" 

1'he resemblance to Iyer’s Video Ni}>lif In Kathmandu and 
fuilhnf^ Off The Map is loo striking to be ignored. 

Perhaps the problem lies m the ‘voice’ in which the entire 
story is related. Iyer chooses the first per¬ 
son singular to tell the story of Richard’s 
doomed love, falling back on the tried- 
and-tested device of ‘letters to a friend’ 
to put forth Hugo’s and Lourdes' point 
of view. But the central protagonist of 
the stoiy sounds too detached and unin¬ 
volved to be credible as the not- 
so-young-man in love. 

Consider, for instance, the lime when 
he is taking pictures of his girlfriend in 
their hotel room. "Sometimes," he 
writes, "1 tried a trick a Chilean guy had 
shown me once, and I went over to her, 
and gave her a deep, long kiss, along her 
neck, her cheeks, her car, and then, just 
as she was unwinding, and her eyes were 
losing focus, 1 stepped back, off to one 
side, and clicked the release, and there 
she’d be, in the lens, the Lula that no one 
knew but me, spent and tousled, with a 
kind of blurry sexiness." 

The problem with Richard is that he is 
a photographer before he is anything 
else. Just as the problem with Iyer is that 
he is a travel writer, first and last. • 
$m0maQa9wmmi 



Cuba And The Night h\ Pico l\et. Published 
by Penguin. Price: Rs 125. 


Ciy freedom 

Prema is a modern Indian woman. I^e- 
ma’s husband has a cushy executive job 
in Calcutta. Pivnia herself has a nice 
one, too. Prema and husband have two 
cute kids. Prema’s husband is transfer¬ 
red to Bhimsarai. Now Prema is not so 
happy anymore. Prema is an angry 
young woman. Prema will not go. Pre- 
ma’s husband goes. Prema slays in Cal¬ 
cutta. Prema is an independent woman 
in .search of an identity. Prema has an 
affair w ith her husband’s best friend. Prema does much .soul- 
searching to discover the moral: freedom comes with a price. 

This IS IJ.sha Ananda Krishna's first book, .so forgive the cli¬ 
ches. Maybe she’ll leant to lighten up next time. • 

A Turbulent Passage/>v Puhtnhedbs Uiu/ Ks 

120 



Home and away 

Here’s another book by another 
expatriate-type about his temporary 
sojourn in India. Neil Kelly lived in 
New Delhi for two years where he wor¬ 
ked as an advertising executive. Jug¬ 
gling With Tigers is his account of that 
period 

Unfortunately for him. the Indian mar¬ 
ket has of late been flot^ded with impres¬ 
sionistic accounts by sundry foreigners. 
Consequently, Kelly’s book is neither 
original nor, sad to say, particularly 
funny. The stereotypes (terrible roads. Puppies in Marutis, 
shoddy apartment buildings) have worn thin and a more sym¬ 
pathetic understanding of the country he called home would 
have made for a bettci book. • 

Juggling With Tigers /V<7/Xr7/v FuhhsheJ hv Penffum Prue Hs 125 



Why do we hate? 

This book is an exploration of the Hindu- 
Muslim conflict by a psychoanalyst 
whose earlier forays have been into the 
wwld of cinema and wShaman mystics. 

In The Colours Of Violence, Sudhir 
Kakar concentrates on the communal 
riots that took place in Hyderabad in 
1990 and tries to trace the root of the 
problem. 

All in all, this is a serious, scholarly 
work that deserves to be on the book¬ 
shelves of anyone who is interested in studying the growth of 
communalism in India. • 

The Co\0{inOiyio\enCB by Sudhir Kakur Publish. I h\ Vikin){. Pruf. Rs2O0. 
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V. QANGADHAR 


APOLmCAL 

JAMBOREE 

The BJP ’s Maha Adhiveshan in Bombay proved 
to be Just that 


Going through the 
hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of words writ¬ 
ten on the recently- 
concluded BJP’s 
Maha Adhiveshan in 
Bombay, many 
readers may presume that it requires 
extraordinary skills, insight and stamina 
to produce such a staggering output. 
This is not so. Any convention which is 
attended by over 1.5 lakh delegates can 
do very little except take care of their 
needs. The leaders, of course, deliver 
long speeches. Resolutions running into 
.several pages are debated upon and pas¬ 
sed even as delegates doze. The conven¬ 
tion was only to show the world that the 
BJP can assemble an impressive number 
of delegates and comer a lot of media 
coverage. 

Major policy decisions are seldom 
taken in such a political kurnhh mela. 
These arc decided by the party’s top 
leadership, that too behind closed doors. 
Veteran political correspondents who 
are in th®' know of things seldom take 
these huge conventions seriously. 
Press notes ot the 
leaders’ speeches are 
readily available; .so are 
copies of resolutions. 

The BJP knows how to 
"feed" the press. Several 
days before the conven¬ 
tion began, the organisers 
had briefed the press on 
the pandal arrangements, 
catering details and the 
toilet facilities. They see¬ 
med proud of the fact that 
more than 9,000 toilets 
had been provided for the 
delegates. That the sanita¬ 
tion facilities totally col¬ 


lapsed is another story. 

The convention happenings were 
quite predictable. Gujarat happenings 
which had shown the BJP in a bad light 
were avoided. The unholy alliance with 
the BSP in Uttar Pradesh was seldom 
mentioned. The Kashmir poll issue 
which was to have been used to attack 
the Prime Minister became a non-issue 
following the Election Commission’s 
recommendations that conditions were 
not suitable to hold the polls in .lammu 
and Kashmir, Advani projected Atalji as 
the future Prime Minister, Atalji acted 
coy and quoted the usual number of 
couplets, and even Uma Bharti was 
strangely subdued. 

Strangely enough, the Indian Express 
which is normally soft towards the BJP 
carried the most critical coverage of the 
Bombay jamboree. From day one, both 
Arati Jerath and Sujata Anandan dubbed 
the meet "a damp squib". The front 
pages of the paper featured in detail the 
vicious attacks on the BJP leadership by 
the Shiv Sena boss Bal Thackeray 
through his comments in the Sena 
mouthpiece Saamna. 



Thackeray, who did not attend the 
meet, ridiculed the economic policies of 
the BJP, particularly its 
pseudo-.vwfl^/^.v/z/ tilt. How many of the 
delegates wore watches made in India, 
roared the Sena tiger. Taking the cue, the 
Express pointed out that the press kit dis¬ 
tributed to journalists at the convention 
contained a foreign-made pen. 

Madal Lai Khurana, the Delhi chief 
minister and hero of the battle against 
the Kentucky Fried Chicken blamed the 
local organisation for the goof-up, but 
quickly retracted his remarks and 







% 


.Th* author UMd 


th# |M4Midonyiii "ConKraMman" and acconlliig to flmiflffiaodttor N. Ram, ho was nono 
othor than Prlmo Mlnlator P. V. Naraalmha Rao. But /Raliialraam odRor, I 
Chakravartty, malntalnod that Rao was not Its author 
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with the BSP hi 
Uttar Pradesh ivas 


said his party.was only 
asking for a level playing Chearat ffil 

was also the only paper to 0K( BJr M 8 iMKI 
highlight the north Indian ||M|| WAwi 
domination at the eonven- 
tion and the discomfiture TWttlinW 

of the delegates from the nfMl Mm 
south at the proceedings WIiniiR 

which were totally in Uttar Pra 

Hindi. ftlrfillltll If 

The Express also front- ■ 

paged the BJP 
delegates’ mixing business with pleasu¬ 
re, particularly at Bombay’s red-light 
areas. The report had some choice quo¬ 
tes. "Mumbai is a good place; we don’t 
come here often, but we want to have a 
good time. I will use a Nirodh to ensure 
that 1 don’t catch any disease." "We are 
here to have fun, who cares about the 
Adhiveshan? It is just to please the 
leaders we were there. We should have 
some aish in life." And so on. 

However, none of the papers paid 
much attention to the number of side sto¬ 
ries. Of course, there were any number 
of "sidelights" on the personal quirks, 
f ^od habits and the problems at the con- 


Hvlqllil?* vention. But the issue of 

PMflillSS course authon- 

rl ^^greei^g to hand over 

II SnOWn iheir precious turf which 
II8 IMKI converted into a 

huge public toilet for 
SVOMOQt merited detai- 

f sIBaIICP l^tl coverage. There were 
l|M I hints at the RWITC autho- 
•R” W rities being bullied by the 

l88hW8S BJP-SS ministers, parti- 

II I cularly home minister 
Gopinath Munde to hand 
over the race course or 
else face the threat of a 

takeover of the racing activities. 

It was also a mystery how a political 
party like the BJP managed to corner 
most of the rooms at the National vSports 
Club of India which was next to the race 
course. Normally, clubs like to keep 
their distances from politics, but in this 
case, the NSCI totally surrendered to the 
BJP demands. Wasn’t there any dissent 
in the managing committee over this? It 
would have made a fascinating story. 

Once the convention was over, the 
Bombay dailies and the tabloids detailed 
the damage to the race course, high¬ 
lighted the goonda-ism of the departing 
delegates who cornered all the reserved 


.scats in the outgoing trains and made a 
nuisance of themselves ai Bombay Cen¬ 
tral, Kurla and Victoria Terminus sta¬ 
tions. One of the delegates was anested 
trying to sodomise an I l-ycar-old boy. 
Yes, the BJP convention left a slink in 
more ways than one. 

Of pseudonyms and 
Congressmen 

Who does not love a mystery, that too 
when it involved two leading figures of 
Indian journalism? The Mainstream arti¬ 
cle published in 1990 and reproduced in 
the 17 November issue of Frontline was 
a devastating critique on the late Rajiv 
Gandhi, highlighting his immaturity, 
imjictuousity and susceptibility to Halte- 
ry. The author used the pseudonym. 
"Congressman" and according to 
Frontline editor N. Ram, it was none 
other than Prime Minister P.V. Narasim- 
ha Rao. 

If we accept that, it is clear that Rao 
had nothing but contempt for his prede¬ 
cessor, both as a leader and a man. The 
4,7(K)-word piece attacked Rajiv’s style 
of functioning, pointing out the several 
blunders he committed including his 
agreeing to become the party president 
without possessing the "elderly wis¬ 
dom" needed for the job. 

The contents of the piece arc con¬ 
troversial. But Mainstream cdiiot^Nikhil 
Chakravartty, maintaiped that Rao was 
not Its author and that the pseudonym 
"Congre.ssman" was used by several 
politicians while writing for 
Mainstream. This is a bit unusual 
because there are instances of one writer 
using several pen names but not of oiie 
pseudonym being used by several 
writers. Further, according to Ram, the 
identification of the "Congressman" 
with Rao had been made several times in 
the past without any denials from 
Mainstream. 

The piece is scholarly and ponderous 
in style. We also know that Prime Mini¬ 
ster Rao and the Mainstream editor are 
close friends and it was the latter who 
had the privilege of going through the 
pages of the Prime Minister’s yet-to-be 
published novel and offer comments. 
The Rajiv camp is not going to like the 
contents of the article one bit. Personal¬ 
ly, I am eagerly awaiting the comments 
of Mani Shankar Aiyar on this controve¬ 
rsy and 1 hope he will not disappoint me 
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SHUBHRA GUPTA 


Family pride 

Some domestic dramas on television are close to the real thing 


And now, a television 
family which is belie¬ 
vable, credible, 

almost real I’he 

Rangachans on TVI 
arc proof that such 
things exist, and hap¬ 
pily. Mr Rangachari, a Bombay-based, 
south Indian gentleman straddles many 
worlds: the fiercely competitive corpora¬ 
te sector which employs him, a charter¬ 
ed accountant, his working wife and her 
agendas, his kids and their compulsions, 
and his own values, which are solid, 
strong and pleasantly old-worldly. 

He is a mix of the tradi¬ 
tional and the modern (he 
likes his veshti when he’s 
home but doesn’t mind 
giving his technicoloured 
tie a whirl). He is proud 
of his bright teenage 
daughter but doesn’t 
quite know how to deal 
with her burgeoning soci¬ 
al life, which includes 
Boys. He doesn’t mind 
going out to prospect for 
a better job but he refuses 
to sell his soul to a 
multinational 

In one of the nicest epi¬ 
sodes of Rang Hai 
Rangachari in the past 
month, we have Mr 
Rangachari throwing up 
his hands in horror when 
his daughter expresses a 
desire to go out dancing 
with friends. (Date! Dan¬ 
cing! No girl of the 
Rangachari family will indulge in such 
debauched activities!) 

She begs and pleads but he is ada¬ 
mant. Then she is late coming home, and 
he is convinced that she has flouted his 
orders. Along comes one of her detested 
friends (it is male, with a ponytail, an ear¬ 
ring, and an airy manner) who says her 
gang refuses to go out if she can’t come 
with them. 

Just when they are getting frantic and 
leady to call the cops, she walks in with a 
perfectly good reason for the delay. Her 


fnend had had an accident so she had tak¬ 
en her (the friend) to the hospital and had 
the injury seen to. 

Mr Rangachari listens to her explana¬ 
tion with growing pleasure and declares 
the next morning that if his daughter is 
old enough to handle such tricky situa¬ 
tions, she is certainly old enough to stay 
out late with her friends. He even mana¬ 
ges, heroically, a smile for the boy in the 
ponytail. 

It’s nice to sec Dilip Dhawan doing 
something meaningful after a long time; 
as Mr Rangachari he makes a great 
understated father, and is the chief asset 


of the serial. Smita Jayakar is a good foil 
to Dhawan and the kids are the closest 
I’ve seen to real-life ones, even though 
the boy gets too cute at times. 

You and I know such families. We are 
familiar with such dilemmas (last week 
the kids were learning the hard way the 
harm caused by being mercenary). And 
that’s the nicest thing about Rang Hai 
Rangachari\ that it shows us a world 
which would well be ours. 

Which IS something you can’t say 
about most serials revolving around The 


Family. The parents and kids iu-e cither 
cardboard characters or extravagantly 
drawn caricatures. 

Fven such well-intentioned sitcoms 
as Hwn Paanch (Zee), which has a fami¬ 
ly of five madcap girls, turns sour too 
often. Which is sad because this bunch 
seems to be trying hard: it has girls, full 
of bright ideas and spirits, and it has a 
father who revels in his girls and who 
doesn’t secretly harbour a desire for a 
son and heir. 

But the whole thing is marred by a lot 
of sloppy, bad acting and lines which are 
not always appetising. Cliches and 
dead Priya Tendulkar tal¬ 
king from within a fram¬ 
ed picture, crop up all loo 
often to put a crimp in the 
proceedings. 

Another serial about 
kids which is swiftly clim¬ 
bing the popularity charts 
amongst our young, 
urban viewers, according 
to a recent survey by a 
Del hi “based media 
group, is Beverly Hills 
90210 (Sundays, S.OOpm 
STAR Plus). These are 
high-school kids m one 
of the most opulent subur¬ 
bs of the US. They have 
Californian tans and 
twangs and their chief 
activity seems to consist 
of hanging out in huge 
cars, at the local pizza 
place or in the school 
locker room, and talking 
about who’s dating whom. 

However, the teenage leads in the seri¬ 
al are a brother and sister, who love each 
other very much, and a set of parents 
who are warm and supportive. The kids 
have to deal with classmates who take 
their Corvettes and their Lear jets for 
granted, so it is imperative that they 
have parents who constantly impress 
upon them the importance of such unmo- 
dish things as Values. 

Which they do, all the time, and they 
all live happily together. Believe it, such 
things happen in America, too. • 




Hum Paanch, on Zee, shows a family 
with five madcap girls, but is marred by 
bad acting and sloppy lines 
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o, finally all 
those jibes 
about her 
excess weight 
have had 
some effect 
on Tabu She has knocked 
off about three kilos, and is 
keeping at her weight-loss 
regimen, recognising the 
fact that she has a long way 
to go before being regarded 
as svelte 

But even this relatively 
nunor weight-loss has done 
wonders for her career She 
has been signed on for the 
next Mam Ratnam film And 
considenng what Bombay 
did for Manisha Koirala*s 
career. Tabu’s future seems 
to be reasonably secure 


unny and 
Dimple may 
have refused 
own up to 
their relation- 
ship m pnnt, 
but Twinkle Khanna has no 
qualms about discussing her 
mother’s boyfriend In a 




No, says Twinkle Accor¬ 
ding to her, he probably has a 
secret woman stashed away 
in Delhi, whom he’s keeping 
very quiet about at the 
moment But, as they say, 
sooner or later the cat will be 
out of the bag 


j jl l as the on-off, 

on-off Ravee- 
I Tandon- 

A||Pr romance final¬ 

ly come to an end*^ It would 
certainly seem like that, con- 


mM--' 


recent interview, the young 
actress declared that her 
father — and Dimple’s hus¬ 
band — Rajesh Khanna had 
absolutely no problems with 
Sunny D^l Ihey, in fact, 
never ever discuss her 
mom’s long-time lover. 

But what about Rajesh 
himself? Is he content with 
the celibate life? 



- 


sidenng that the two love¬ 
birds haven’t been seen toge¬ 
ther in public very often late¬ 
ly And nor has Raveena 
l^n shooting her mouth off 
about Akshay in all the film 
glossies 

Knowing Akshay, the end 
of this romance is h^ly like¬ 
ly to leave him in the throes 
of a deep depression But 
we’re not so sure about 
Raveena, after Akshay, any¬ 
body else will be a bit of a 
comedown AndMsTandon 
is not used to making do with 
the second-best 


he Ambanis 
— Tina and 
, 'i. Anil, that is 
— have beco- 
Ak' me proud par- 

Ar 'Ci'ts the 

second time round Tina 
gave biith to her second 



TINAMUNIM 


child — another son — m 
Ammca recently 

The decision to have the 
baby abroad smacks of good 
business sense. Then, one 
brother can take care of the 
Indian part of the Ambani 
empire, while the other can 
play the NRl and look after 
the family investments 
abroad 

Afrer all, the Ambanis are 
not canny Gujaratis for 
nothing • 



















SPARKLING CONT 


O nce upon a time he was one 
of the most sought after eli¬ 
gible bachelors in the 
world, until he met one of 
the 12 most beautiful and 
photographed women of the Sixties. 
Reported to have loved each other at 
first sight, they married in 1%9 with the 
intention of "living happily ever after", 
at a celebrity and royalty-st?jdded wed¬ 
ding in Paris. 

But the faiiy-tale marriage lasted just 
over 25 years. And just a year ago, they 
announced their divorce, much to the 
surprise of the general public, for their 
lives had always been very private. 

Their three children had grown up 
and were in their 20s. The divorce was 
by mutual consent with a reportedly 
incredibly high settlement for his wife 
rumoured to be over 4 million Swiss 
francs (about 20 million pounds), apart 
from a monthly maintenance of 320,0(X) 
Swiss francs, and her residences in Lon¬ 
don and Switzerland, so that the long 
relationship could end in dignity and pri¬ 
vacy, befitting the couple. 

For, Prince Karim Aga Khan is the 
Imam of the Ismaili community and the 
49th direct.descendant of the Prophet 
Mohammad, and his estranged wife still 
calls herself the Begum Salimah instead 
of reverting to her maiden name of Sarah 
Croker Poole, 
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owever, this amicable divorce, 
away from the public eye, seems 
now to 1^ an illusion. For two months, 
the couple have been battling in 
the Geneve courts, see¬ 
ming to work out their 
marital conflicts bela¬ 
tedly. According to sour- [] 
ces close to him, this is 
much to the dismay of the 
Aga Khan who is under- 
vStood to be a very private 
person. 

The bone of conten¬ 
tion has been the sale of 
the Princess’ sumptuous 
collection of jewellery, 
most of which had been 
given her by her husband, 
the Ismaili community or 
heads of states. (The 


public in India will remember the day 
when Prince Aly Aga Khan, Karim’s 
father, used to be weighed in precious 
stones and metals by his community on 
special occasions.) Christie’s advertised 
in their plush 270-page catalogue that 
some of the jewellery consisted of anti¬ 
que pieces gifted by her grandparents. 
They all went under the hammer on 1.1 
November in Geneve for the staggering 
sum of over $10 million - double that 
estimated by the auctioneers. 




The couple are 
disputing her 
right to sell 
their fabulous 
jeweller}^ 


The spat was caused because, accor¬ 
ding to one of the legal representatives 
of the Aga Khan, hardly was the vei^ ela¬ 
borate divorce settlement worked out 
and the divorce pronounced, then the 
Princess made arrangements to auction 
the jewels. It was the Prince’s desire to 
have them kept in his family for his 
children. Princess Zahra, 25, Prince 
Rahim, 24, and Prince Hussain, 21. 

As explained by one of the lawyers, 
article 9 of the settlement titled 
‘Jewels’ specifies that 
they should as far as possi¬ 
ble remain m the family. 
However, if they were 
ever sold, the prince 
would have to be infor¬ 
med of it in advance, and 
be given the right of first 
refusal. 

But the Aga Khan was 
shocked to learn of the 
sale of the unique 
designer pieces only 
when he received the 
luxurious 229-page 
catalogue put up by 
Christie’s in September 
this year. Therefore, his 
lawyer appealed to the 
Legal Court in Geneve in 
October for a temporary 
stay order on (heir sale. 

The Begum counter- 
appealed a week before 
the auction date, and in 
another "temporary 
judgement", the Geneve 
Court overruled the pre¬ 
vious judgement, permit¬ 
ting the sale of the jewels. 
I'he prince made a 
second appeal with the 
court on 10 November, 
but it only gave him the 
right of first refusal on 23 
items. 

Howevei, according to 
the lawyers, the war is not 
yet over. And the Aga 
Khan will continue to 
fight for his rights. What 
began in beauty seems to 
be ending up in an ugly 
battle and tempers are 
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IIOVERSY 


The ex-wife of the Aga Khan puts 
family jewellery up for auction 


openly running high — as could be 
seen from the full two-page advertise¬ 
ment by the Begum Salimah and 
Christie’s in the International Herald 
Tribune on 11 November stating that the 
sale would proceed as planned. And all 
through the auction, Christie’s announ¬ 
ced that the sale of the jewellery was 
legal. 

T he main conference room of the 
Hotel Richemond was packed and 
there was no standing 
room left, so two 
adjacent halls had been 
opened up for the 
Christie’s auction of the 
most sumptuous collec¬ 
tion of jewellery since 
that of the late Duchess of 
Windsor in 1989. 

Over 600 people — 
prospective buyers, auc¬ 
tion habitues, agents and 
professional jewellers — 
formed the crowd. Six 
television crews irked the 
auction-goers, who were 
not used to having their 
view hindered. And it 
took six hours of sale in 
two sessions, under extre¬ 
me surveillance, until the 
moment all had been wai¬ 
ting for came up — the 
auction of the piece de 
resistance, the Begum 
Blue. 

There was pin-drop j 
silence as the dynamic 
president of Christie’s in 
Switzerland, Francois 
Curiel, announced the 
sale of the Begum Blue. 

Presented to the audience 
for the last time in public 
by a male model, with its 
photo displayed simulta¬ 
neously on large TV 
screens, while electronic 
price boards flashed the 
offer prices in six curren¬ 
cies, the sight did not fail 
to stun. The exquisite 
necklace of 40 graduated 
heart-shaped diamonds, 


set off the two detachable 
pendants to perfection —a heart-shaped 
16.03-carat white diamond and the 
13.78-carat rare deep blue diamond that 
gave the piece its name. 

With the starting offer at 3 million 
Swiss francs, in less than 90 seconds, the 
sublime piece went for a cool 8 million 
Swiss francs (or $7,079,646 million) to 
the best bidder, Lawrence Graf, a 
famous retailer in London. 

Most of the great designer names of 



The Aga Khan 
will continue 
the fight to 
reclaim the 
valuables 



the 20th century were represented in the 
collection — Cartier, Winston, Van 
Cleef and Arpels, Bulgari, Boucheron, 
and Bucellati — and many were made 
expressly for the princess. 

There were many Indians in the audi¬ 
ence. Some were noticed to have bid and 
bought, though nobody might want to 
admit it, and others were jewellers who 
came to observe. The buyers came from 
the world over — for the collection had 
been taken on a world tour by Christie’s 
in October — but it appeared that the 
Muslim community abstained from bid¬ 
ding openly. 

The Begum Salimah Aga Khan was 
bom Sarah Croker Poole (better known 
as Sally) in 1940 in Delhi, whpre her 
father was an officer with the Sixth 
Cavalry. She returned to England at the 
age of six with her parents and com¬ 
pleted her education in a finishing 
school in Paris. The most beautiful debu¬ 
tante of her year to the Court of England, 
her first marriage at the age of 19 broke 
up after two years. But she achieved 
renown as a model (being photographed 
by famous names like Cecil Beaton and 
Terence Donovan). 

Converted to Islam, she spent many 
years together with her husband, but as 
the years went by, they drifted apart. She 
lived with her childrenon the outskirts of 
Geneve and he in his estate at Chantilly 
in France. Work for his Foundation has 
been the Aga Khan’s major preoccupa¬ 
tion, and he was always extremely busy 
raising funds and seeing to development 
projects in education and health in South 
us, Asia and East Africa. 

The Begum continues 
to reside in Switzerland, 
but the saga has not 
ended. Christie’s claims 
that its sales were 
boosted not by the gla¬ 
mour attached to them, 
but by the quality of the 
jewels. However, if the 
court makes a final deci¬ 
sion in favour of the Aga 
Khan, no one, not even 
his lawyers, can predict 
their final resting place. • 
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HOME 

SICKNESS 


The institutions that 
are supposed to reform 
our juvenile 
delinquents require 
drastic reformation 
themselves 
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gThey are nobody’s 
S children. Officiale- 
Jse classifies them 
gas Juvenile delin- 
Equents’, and that 
■"term is enough to 
create a wedge bet- 
’*veen them and the 
rest of the world. 
Society would 
much rather they 
didn’t exist, but 
since they do, it does its duty by them by 
providing shelters and, supposedly, hel¬ 
ping them to be reintegrated into the 
mainstream. What happens in actuality 
is, however, a different ktory. And it is 
significant that the only real knowledge 
available on the situation in these homes 
comes to us from those who have esca¬ 
ped from them. 

The escapes have been a regular featu¬ 
re now for many years. The one to hit the 
headlines most recently was the particu¬ 
larly pathetic incident that took place in 
Ujjain in June this year. In a desperate 
attempt, 29 boys escaped from the Juve¬ 
nile Home there—and it was learnt that 
it was not only physical but sexual abuse 
of the worst kind that made them do so 
(see box). 

The fiasco in Ujjain did not end there. 
The media got to know of the atrocities 
and a group of journalists went to the 
home to investigate matters. There, they 
were roughed up by the hostile authori¬ 
ties, who clearly had something to hide. 

Sunday decided to review the condi¬ 
tions in homes elsewhere in the country. 
It proved to be a harder task than we had 
imagined. Permission to visit the homes 
was not easy to come by. In West 
Bengal, in fact, it took the authorities 
four months to process the permit, 
which arrived two days before we were 
due to go to press. And even then, when 
Sunday explained its problem and 
requested that a visit be arranged imme¬ 
diately, the response was negative. In 
fact, it was suggested that the magazine 
hold the story over. 

















In other states, even though the per- 
mits were granted relatively quickly, 
restrictions were imposed on the shoo¬ 
ting of pictures and on speaking directly 
to the inmates of the homes. 

A lmost 20 per cent of 
India's population 
comprises juveniles in 
the age group between 
six and 16. Till the Six¬ 
ties, this vulnerable 
group was protected by 
law under the Children’s 
Act, which provided ser¬ 
vices for neglected and 
delinquent children. 

After that. Parliament, in 
view of the changing soci¬ 
al, cultural and economic 
conditions in the country, 
felt the urgent need of a 
uniform juvenile justice 
system that could deal 
effectively with the 
various problems that 
this group, which 
demands special care and 
protection, poses. 

Thus, in 1986, the Juve¬ 
nile Justice Act was enac¬ 
ted to "provide care, pro¬ 
tection, treatment, deve¬ 
lopment and rehabilita¬ 
tion to neglected and 
delinquent children". 

‘Neglected’ children 
were defined as those 
who are abandoned, desti¬ 
tute, or separated ftom 
their parents. ‘Juvenile 
delinquents’, on the other 
hand, are those children 
under 18 who are caught 
committing offences 
ranging from pick¬ 
pocketing and 

shoplifting to organised 
burglary and murder. The 
Act also renamed remand 
homes as observation 
homes, possibly to soften 
the image conveyed. 

According to the Act, an 
enquiry regarding the 
juvenile in custody has to 
be carried out "expedi¬ 
tiously", and should 
be completed within three 
months from the date of its commence¬ 
ment, "unless, for special reasons, the 
competent authority otherwise directs". 
It is true that the government’s resour¬ 


ces are very limited. It is also true that 
not all officials are callous and many fry 
to alleviate the suffering of the unfortu¬ 
nate children in every way they can. 
According to the DCP crime, Delhi, 


Kanwar Ahmed, the police mete out spe¬ 
cial treatment to juvenile delinquents. 
They are never handcuffed, nor are they 
accompanied by guards in uniform but 
always by plainclothesmen. They are 


never put in a lock-up, simply ‘reman¬ 
ded’ to an observation home b^ause the 
law feels that they are still malleable and 
can be reformed. 

There is no lack as far as the letter 
of the law is concerned. 
The spint, unfortunately, 
leaves a lot to be desired. 
A study conducted by 
Father Varghese Pallipu- 
ram, executive director 
of a non-governmental 
organisation (NGO) cal¬ 
led BOSCO, which 
works with street 
children in Bangalore, 
revealed that in most 
cases, the children 
remain in the observation 
homes even after the sti¬ 
pulated period of three 
months is over. In his 
study, Father Varghese 
observes that "it was 
shocking to discover that 
there was one boy who 
had been in the observa¬ 
tion home for six years 
and that one boy had land¬ 
ed in it for the eleventh 
time". 

Another fallout of the 
stay of children in obser¬ 
vation homes is that 
many of them who have 
entered as vagrants leave 
the place as criminals. 
Father Varghese says, 
"Forty-six per cent of the 
staff agreed that this was 
taking place." Hardly sur¬ 
prising, since truly delin¬ 
quent children who have 
committed crimes as 
serious as murder are lum¬ 
ped with those merely 
abandoned by their 
parents. 

Speaking of his expe¬ 
riences while working 
with street kids. Father 
Varghese remarked, 
"Children who have been 
in remand homes always 
think and speak about 
them in negative terms. I 
am yet to come across a 
child who was happy 
there." His opinion is validated 
by what children who have been in 
remand homes at some point of time, 
have to say about their stay there. 
Sunday spoke to several such children. 


THE LiniE ESCAPES 


Recent instances when children ran away 
from remand homes 



Ujjain, Madhya Pradesh, June 19!>5 

Twenty-nine inmates made a sensational esctqie from the 
Juvenile Home here, two months after it opened. One 
teenager even attempted suicide. There were reports of 
torture and a confirmed case of sexual exploitation. 

Delhi, February 1994 

Fourteen boys escaped from the Children’s Observation 
Home by cutting through a false ceiling and crawling out 
through a ventilator. Three of them were later caught. 

Patna, Bihar, August 1993 

Inhuman behaviour ftom the staff of the Patna Remand 
Home forced 3S youngsters, aged seven to 20, to assault 
the guard before making their escape. 

Bombay, Maharashtra, July 1992 

The Umerkhadi Remand Home here was formerly a 
prison. No rehabilitation was made available to the 
children here. Forty-nine of them ran away, of whom 24 
were caught. The fate of the remaining 25 is not known. 

Behrampur, West Bengal, December 1991 

Ten juvenile delinquentsescaped from the Shilayan centre. 
The state minister for jails and social welfare claimed 
that it was unlikely that the conditions at the home had 
forced the boys to run away. 
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SCENE 


Here are the experiences of three of them: 


•To II-year old Syed Sadiq from 
Andhra Pradesh, home had meant a per¬ 
petually drunk father and ugly, vicious 
fights in the family. An attempt to esca¬ 
pe those harsh surroundings saw him 
arrive at VT Station, Bombay. Sub- 
.sequently, he was picked up for loite¬ 
ring, and admitted to the 
Dongri Remand Home. 

Bitterness creeps into 
Syed’s voice while 
recounting his hellish 
experiences there. 

"Senior boys are made 
monitors and the younger 
ones virtually live under 
their dictatorship. They 
made us wash their uten¬ 
sils and clothes and 
would even snalc h my 
share of food — it was 
horrible foc^l, but even 
that was precious in our 
battle for survival." 

The warden and the 
security staff never bothe¬ 
red to intervene. "On the 
contrary, when I complai¬ 
ned about the haras¬ 
sment, I was beaten up by 
the authorities. The¬ 
reafter, I learnt to keep 
quiet. Sexual abuse of 
younger children is 
nothing new, but the 
authorities turn a blind 
eye to it", he says. 

At present, Syed earns 
a living working as a 
shop assistant. 


Beatings are a regular affair; if anybody 
is injured from them, the real reason is 
never disclosed to the doctor." The utter 
helplessness of the chi idren can be fatho¬ 
med from a remark he makes mattcr- 
of-factly: "Ma.ster.ier/rM7/ rakhna padta 
full, nahtn to maur khana padta hai 
(You have to be friendly with the 
master, or you get beaten)". 


PROFILE OF A OELINQUENT 


Ravi Lai, before and after custody 


R avi Lai thinks he’s about 12 years old, but he looks older. 
He was bom into a poor family in Surat. When he lost his 


mother five years ago, his father told him, jokingly, he 
thought, that he would place him in an ‘ashram’. Soon, Ravi 
discovered that his father had spoken in earnest. He found out 
what he had meant by an ‘ashra^’: a children’s home. 

Apart from the shock of 



and claimed him. 

Syed is resigned about the conditions 
in the homes, and talks of his stay there 
with disturbing calmness. "Sometimes, 
in the night, the bigger boys would be 
doing all kinds of things to the younger 
boys. Nobody said anything for fear of 
being beaten up. Once, one of them tried 
to do the same to me, promising to 
give me sweets to eat the 
next day. I refused, and 
picked up enough coura¬ 
ge to complain to the offi¬ 
cer. Fortunately, he was 
good and scolded the 
older boy for harassing 
me. But other officers 
used to beat us up with 
sticks." 

Syed IS currently 
employed as a coolie at 
the Bangalore railway 
station. 


• Jagdish Yadav, a youth 
of 18 from Uttar Pradesh, 
lost his mother at the ten¬ 
der age of seven. He can¬ 
not clearly explain how 
he reached Bombay, but 
he does recall all that hap¬ 
pened there once he had. 

He used to work as a rag¬ 
picker at Kalyan and sup¬ 
plemented his income by 
collecting metal scrap. One day, he 
was caught stealing scrap from a bus 
depot. His next stop became the Bhi- 
wand Remand Home. 


being suddenly ejected 
from his own home at the 
age of eight, Ravi had to 
experience the pangs of 
unendurable hunger, 
ill-treatment from a 
skeleton, underpaid, 
sadistic staff, and fighting, 
half-deranged companions. 

Six months of that was 
enough for him, and one 
night, when Ravi realised 
that his father was not 
going to visit him, not even 
for special occasions like 
Diwali, he ran away, 
travelling ticketless to Bombay. There, he spent two lost, 
lonely nights sleeping near the Mahim Durgah. 

This is one of the many areas of the city where sexual abuse 
is the common lot of pavement-dwellers. That, and 
harassment from the police. 

Finally, a kindly person found him both work and shelter. 
Ravi now makes a living cooking and serving at a tea-stall. 


Jagdish has no happy memories of his 
remand home days. "Everyone is 
iloited, especially the newcomers, 
►rts of chores are forced on them. 


m 


He now earns an income stitching and 
selling bags. 


• Karnataka’s Syed Salim has been con¬ 
fined in remand homes twice in his 
12-year-old life. He escaped from the 
first one in Kolar by sneaking out 
through the gutter. He was pulled out 
from the second one after an aunt came 
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lucky ones. Lucky 
because even though they 
have suffered, they have 
survived. Not every child 
is that fortunate, and for 
the ones who are forced 
to languish in the homes, 
life often means an 
endless series of days 
spent trying to save them¬ 
selves from being bullied 
and even tortured by 
older boys and sadistic 
officials. Since there is no 
way they can retaliate, in 
most cases they have to 
submit, unconditionally, 
to the whims and fancies 
of their tormentors. 

Official response to 
such charges is dismis¬ 
sive. Sharda Mathur, for 
instance, deputy director, 
directorate of social wel¬ 
fare, Delhi, feels that the 
allegations of maltreat¬ 
ment and sexual abuse of 
children in these homes 
are unfounded. "We 
lack funds, so there is no rea¬ 
son why these kids shouldn’t be taken 
good care of. But the media blows up 
only the stray negative cases. After all, a 
remand home isn’t a magic tower where 
complete transformation of the child can 
be achieved. We try to do as much as we 
can, in a limited time, to improve tlte 
kid’s life," she claims. 


don’t 
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How would she 
explain the numerous ^ 
attempts to run away? 5 
Mathur feels that that hap- : 
pens mainly because ; 
remand homes "aren't 
jails after ail and the 
children often start mis¬ 
sing their parents after 
some time". 

At the Boys’ Observa¬ 
tion Home in the capital, 

Surendra Verma, the 
head officer of the home, 
had this to say when 
asked about the cases of 
sexual abuse in the home: 

"After all, these kids 
belong to the streets and 
it lakes time to mend their 
ways." Clearly, he feels 
that that explains it all. 

Lakshapati, who 
works with a NGO called 
Concerned for Working 
Children in Bangalore, 
pointed out some of the 

hindrances that prevent such organisa¬ 
tions from doing as much as they would 
like to for these children. "Once the 
children have been put into a remand 
home, it is extremely difficult for NGOs 
to secure their release. This is so 
because, under the existing law, most 
NGOs fail to procure what is called a Fit 
Person Institute certificate, which 
means that they cannot claim the 
children from the remand homes," he 
says. 

Dr D. Paul Choudhury, ex-member of 
the Juvenile Welfare Board, was one of 
the few officials who conceded that des¬ 
pite the government’s good intentions, 
the system is far loo officious in its 
dealings with delinquents and neglected 
children. "Whether it is the police or the 
welfare officials," he says, "the attempt 
is always to get it over with. There isn’t 
much empathy with these kids." 

Sometimes, however, exposure in the 
press appears to force the authorities to 
do some self-examining. The Umerk- 
hadi Remand Home in Bombay is one 
such example. This home was in the 
news a few years ago when a number of 
its inmates staged an escape (see box) 
from the intolerable conditions created 
by an apathetic staff. Since that time, the 
home has been trying to improve itself. 

On visiting it now, the first thing that 
Jilrikes one is the smell of phenyl that 
emanates from the well-scrubbed floors. 
The grounds are well-kept too, with 





Life in these homes usually means endless 
days of hunger, and bullying and torture by 
older children and sadistic officials 



many trees dotting it; enquiries revealed 
that informal classes are held under 
many of them. But in spile of all that it 
has achieved, Aruna Asthekar, the super¬ 
intendent of the Home, feels that "an 
institution is always the last resort. 
Nothing can substitute for a family life". 

Dr Paul Choudhury also feels that 
"the best place for a child’s rehabilita¬ 
tion is a home and not an institution, 
which should be the last resort. We need 
to activate the police and the probation 


system of the remand homes to ensure 
that a child is restored to his parents. 
Institutionalisation is not only an expen¬ 
sive proposition for the state, what is 
worse is that it has a negative effect on a 
child's mind and his development." 

Many NGOs rcllect this view as well. 
They question the whole concept of a 
closed institution as a method of rehabili¬ 
tation. leather Varghese rues the fact that 
these places offer no affection to the 
child who is usually at an age when he is 
needs it the most. "Often, none of the 
people put in charge of the homes arc trai¬ 
ned for the job. 1 feel that only women 
should be appointed to look after these 
children, since they are more caring 
about them," he says. 

The operative words in this case, it 
would seem, are care and counselling. It 
is a tragic fact that all of the traumatic 
experiences that children remanded to 
these homes undergo, can be avoided. 

Our own Oliver Twists are begging 
for only a little more. That society beco¬ 
me sensitised to their plight. • 
Lofmmidm Bhatiaehmy^/CalcuHm 
wiihlMid00pBaxmM/UJilmln,amiH 
Umkmwh/Bmngalormfl^Bavmdmm 

Hmmimlml/MmwDmlhl 
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bi a state of flux 


An intensifying Opposition campaign may force Prime Minister 
Khaleda Zia out of office before her term expires 



IN HAPPIER TIMES: Sheikh Hasina Wajed (left) and PM Khaleda Zia 


- Bangladesh today 

stands on the thre¬ 
shold of a major politi¬ 
cal upheaval. And 
there seems to be no 
way out for Banglade- 

_ shi Pnme Minister 

BANGLADESH Khaleda Zia. 

The entire Opposi¬ 
tion comprising the Awami League of 
Sheikh Hasina Wajed, the Jatiya Party 
headed by jailed President H.M. Ershad 
and the Jamaat-e-lslami led by Profes¬ 
sor Golam Azam, have vowed to resist 
any future parliamentary election under 
Khaleda Zia*s administration. 

And so, the two-year stand-off in Par¬ 
liament may soon end, signalling the 
entry of the military into the forefront of 
the country's political affairs once 
again. With dissolution of the Half- 
House, as a visiting British parliamenta¬ 
rian called the Jatiya Sangsad following 
the mass resignation of almost all the 
Opposition legislators last December, 




all efforts for a political rapprochement 
with the three major Opposition groups 
will come to an end. 

Opposition against the Bangladesh 
Nationalist Party (BNP) rule has intensi¬ 
fied over the past few months with pro¬ 
longed strikes and boycotts paralysing 
administration and throwing normal life 
in Dhaka completely out of gear. 

And Khaleda Zia has time and again 
rejected the demands raised by the Oppo¬ 
sition for a caretaker government to 
supervise the forthcoming elections. 
The Prime Minister has rejected the 
Opposition plea for appointing the chief 
justice as a caretaker Mme Minister by 
announcing that nobody is neutral in the 
country. But renowned economist 
Muhanunad Yunus, innovator of Gra- 
meen Bank (an elaborate, non¬ 
government rural banking system based 
on small savings aimed at raising the eco¬ 
nomic standards of the poor) and a perso¬ 
nal friend of US President Bill Clinton. 


met Sheikh Hasina 
recently and expressed 
his willingness to fulfil 
the "national task" if he is 
called upon to do so by the 
warring parties. 

Begum Khaleda Zia is 
well aware that a parlia¬ 
mentary poll supervised 
by the BNP and boycot¬ 
ted by all major Opposi¬ 
tion parties, would do her 
cause no good. 

Moreover, united opposi¬ 
tion to the poll will preci¬ 
pitate a chaotic situation 
which the already weake¬ 
ned government of Khale¬ 
da Zia will find hard to 
contain. 

Political observers and 
several senior South 

Asian diplomats here 

blame Khaleda Zia's 

handling of the political 
situation for allowing it 
to develop into a major 
crisis. Her arrogance as the leader 
of the ruling party — which had bagged 
only 31 per cent of the total votes cast 
during the 1991 poll and managed to 
assume power with the support of the 
Jamaat deputies — is one of the prime 
factors for relations between the BNP 
and the Opposition coming to such a 
pass. 

Khaleda’s political inexperience has 
not helped matters. Ineptitude on the 
part of the PM and her ministers, who 
are either retired army officials or 
bureaucrats, has alienated the ruling par¬ 
ty to the extent that the Opposition 
groups would rather take part in future 
elections supervised by the military than 
by the BNP. 

As things stand today, the military, 
which has controlled state affairs for 15 
out of Bangladesh’s 24 independent 
years, is almost sure to make another 
entry into the country’s political fray. 
And chief of army Lt.-General Abu 
Saleh Mohammad Nasim could have a 
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Triggering trouble 


The seizure of sophisticated arms from a village in MP 
by the Gujarat police sparks off a controversy 



STILL A THREAT: former President 
H,M, Ershad 


major role to play in the coming month^i. 

While Khaleda Zia seems to be in no 
position to turn matters around, the 
people of Bangladesh will largely welco¬ 
me the intervention of the army because 
the administrative anarchy prevailing in 
the country has taken a heavy toll on the 
law and order situation. Clashes bet¬ 
ween rival political and student groups 
have become an everyday affair and kill¬ 
ings are a common occurrence in the 
capital. 

Meanwhile, kaushan Brshad, wife of 
the jailed former President, has further 
compounded matters by beginning a 
fast-unto-death from 16 November to 
press the demand for shifting her ailing 
husband to a hospital. This followed a 
day of trouble in Dhaka when thousands 
of supporters of H.M. Ershad took to the 
streets, on 15 November, in protest 
against the poor medical care being pro¬ 
vided to their jaiicd leader by the BNP 
regime. 

This coincided with the general strike 
called by the Opposition, from 11 to 15 
Novem^r, demanding immediate disso¬ 
lution of the House. 

As the political stalemate continues in 
Bangladesh, it looks as if even the Act of 
God, invoked by Khaleda Zia to extend 
her stay in office, will not be enough to 
enable her to complete the full term as 
Prime Minister. • 


In a move that has tak¬ 
en the Madhya 
Pradesh police force 
completely by surpri¬ 
se, the Gujarat police 
has recovered 

sophisticated arms 
worth Rs 1 crore and 
75 lakh from a well in 
Jhiriniya village of Ujjain district, 
earlier this month. The massive arms 
haul — comprising 20 AK-57 rifles, 27 
magazines and 5,285 cartridges — has 
triggered off a major controversy in the 
state. 

The police force in Ujjain, which is 
now being accused of corruption and 
incompetence, is none too happy about 
the manner in which their counterparts 
from across the state border have effect¬ 
ed this seizure. In fact, there is talk that 
the haul is a ‘plant* by the Gujarat police 
to embarrass the Congress(I) govern¬ 
ment in Madhya Pradesh. 

But chief minister Digvijay Singh has 
congratulated the Gujarat police and 
assured it of his government’s full coope¬ 
ration. And the CM has been highly criti¬ 
cal of his own police force. A special 
team comprising the chief vsecretary of 
the home department and several senior 
police officials was rushed to the spot to 

probe the arms scandal. 

Following reports submitted by the 
investigating team to the chief minister, 
B.L. Atal, deputy inspector general of 
police (DIG) of Ujjain, and V.K. Singh, 
superintendent of police (SP), Ujjain, 
were promptly transferred. Digvijay 
Singh has also announced that an offici¬ 
al of DIG rank would be posted in Indore 
just to look into the large-scale smuggl¬ 
ing of arms in the area. 

Reports that arms smuggling is flouri¬ 
shing in some pockets of the state has 
long been brought to the attention of the 
police in MP. But nothing has come out 
of it yet. The state police’s abject failure 
to nab the culprits has given rise to the 
belief that arms smugglers in the area 
have contacts with influential people in 
the government as well as the police 
force. 

And while Digvijay Singh insists that 


politics should be kept out of the issue of 
arms smuggling carried out by "crimi¬ 
nals", the matter has already taken a poli¬ 
tical turn. 

Dilip Singh Bhuriya, a Congress MP, 
has held the state government responsible 
for the arms smuggling racket flourish¬ 
ing in Madhya Pradesh and commented 
that the Gujarat police had virtually slap¬ 
ped the MP police on the face. 

Meanwhile, the state unit of the Bhara¬ 
tiya Janata Party (BJP), buoyed by the 
actions of the Gujarat police, has deman¬ 
ded the resignation of the chief minister 
over the issue of arms smuggling in MP. 



MtINQ TOUCM: CM Digvijay Singh 


With the issue of arms smuggling in 
Madhya Pradesh hotting up, names of 
such underworld figures as Chhota 
Daud, a notorious smuggler of Gujarat, 
and even the Dubai-based don Dawood 
Ibrahim are being linked to the scandal. 
And talk that Pakistan is ma$termindir\g 
this arms racket has added to the drama. 

Realising the sensitivity of the issue, 
chief minister Digvijay Singh has 
announced that the arms smuggling 
racket in Madhya Pradesh is to be prob¬ 
ed by the Central Bureau of 
Investigation. • 
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Blackout 

Chandrababu Naidu prepares to tackle the acute 
power crisis plaguing the state 


Never before has the 
politics of power 
attracted so much 
attention in Andhra 
Pradesh. On 9 Novem¬ 
ber, the Chandrababu 

ANDHRA Naidu government 

^PRADESf^^ decided to cancel 23 
Memoranda of 

Understanding (MoUs) signed by the 
N.T. Rama Rao regime for setting up 
power plants in the Mate. 

NTR had signed these MoUs aiming 
to add 11,200 MW to the state grid and 
industrial units belonging to corporate 
groups on 18 February. This hastily 
drawn-up agreement running into cro- 
res, had given rise to speculation of 
kick-backs. 

Naidu, who used to-^bc the finance 
minister in NTR’s Cabinet, had defen¬ 
ded the MoUs when they were signed. 
But ever since he became chief minister, 
he was under pressure from his own par¬ 
ty as well as the Opposition to cancel 
them. 

But while cancellation of these 


dubious deals may have earned Naidu 
some accolades, he is well aware that he 
has to pull something out of his hat if 
Andhra Pradesh is to be saved from the 
throes of a major power crisis. 

When Chandrababu Naidu took over 
from N.T. Rama Rao as the slate’s chief 
minister in August, he inherited a dismal 
power sector. Andhra Pradesh, which 
used to have surplus power at one time, 
has seen a steady deterioration in the 
power situation since the early Eighties. 
It began with the ruling Telugu Desam 
Party (TDP) intioducing the populist 
measure of providing subsidised power 
to the agriculture sector resulting in a 
shortfall of over 35 per cent 

When the Congress, headed by 
Vijaya Bhaskara Reddy, came to power, 
it continued with the subsidy even 
though it was costing the Andhra 
Pradesh State Electricity Board 
(APSEB) Rs 2,000 crore annually. The 
APSEB had envisaged an increased 
capacity of another 2032 MW for its 
various plants bpt was faced with a 
funds crunch. In addition to the Rs 




2,000-crore burden from subsidies, its 
deficits ran up to Rs 1,379 crore. 

Apprehending that the state will be 
faced with an estimated shortfall of 
2000 MW by 1996, both the Congress 
and the TDP regimes invited the private 
sector into the crucial area of power 
generation. But, to little avail. 

And even as the acute power shortage 
in the state showed no signs of abating, 
the recent strike in the Singareni coal 
mines has worsened matters in the entire 
southern power grid. Two major strikes 


Burning, n ot so bright 

Grand plans of turning Madhya Pradesh into a ‘tiger 
state* are being modified 


jBcninei Union minister for forest 
rand environment Kamal Nath’s 
grand plans of turning Madhya 
I>radesh into a ‘tiger state’ seem to be 
coming to a tame end. The idea, put 
Irato motion by Kamal Nath, was to 
pngect Madhya Pradesh, which 
boasts of one-fourth of the country’s 
^ total tigea* pq)ulation, as the ideal 
hsmtat for the beasts. 

JPnnaaotion of the state’s wildlife 
asNueivation and protection pro- 
Hramtnes was cm the agenda. But 
pm since Kamal Nath’s departure 
'fipm the mipistiy, the Madhya 
mdesh govenunent seems to have 
Kttt aU its endwsiasm conenning the 

U—--- 


project. Chief minister Digvijay 
Singh, too, has evinced Hide interest 
in the nutter. As a result, plans of hir- 
ning MP into a ‘tiger state’ have beat 
relegated to sporadic symposiums 
and seminars. 

A hi^ profile 16^nember team 
comprising two tiga experts, Val- 
ntik Thapar and Bittu Sidiagal, state 
forest department officials, a few 
MLAs and police officials of the 
tiger cell was to make some reemn- 
mendations to the Union forest minis¬ 
try about conservation pro^nmmes. 
But nothing concrete has comeont ctf 
this. 

Instead, the Madhya Prade^ fotie- 


St dqiMUtmont is now keen to set up a 
‘tiger trust’ to uve the animal fr^ 
extinction. The trust will be aimed at 
accumulating fuiKls for conserva¬ 
tion programmes. "All the aqiects of 
the trust are being lotdced into," uys 
chief wildlife wtunden, P.K. Mishre, 
"before giving it a final shape." 
According to hfisitra, the tiger trust 
will be "set up on the lines rathe one 
in Ranthambotp." once it b am 
up, "them wiu be no pancdiy of 
funds", feels Midoa. 

This oonsravation programme is 
long overdue because die state, till 
not so long ago tooted as the ideal 
home fra dgers, has been plagiKd by 
fmsgtmt poaching, Bourteen such 
oaseshavebemnioiindtffiSwiem- 
ber this yera. Besides, 21 kgordger 
txxies have been lecovcixxl in difto- 
.ent cases. Admits Mfdin, "We have. 
jiitforaniirai of huge numhra of hides 
and bones which me yet to be 
ncovraed." 
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POLmCS OF POWER: CM Chandrahabu 
Naidu (rif'ht) and N. T. Rama Ran 


in April and an ongoing one since 16 
October have caused huge losses to the 
National Thermal Power Corporation 
(NTPC) at Ramagundan. 

Within a week of Naidu scrapping the 
23 MoUs, on 14 Novenibei, the state 
was hit by a severe power shortage when 
the southern power grid tripped, affec¬ 
ting both major generation units at the 


NTPC , Ramagundan and the hydel 
power plant at Srisailam. 

For tackling the power situation, 
Chandrahabu Naidu seems keen on tap¬ 
ping the sources in the smaller setHor- - 
hydel, wind, gas etc. — involving less 
than Rs 1(X) crore investment and which 
do not need the Centre’s approval. The 
Naidu govemment has retX)rtedly finali 
sed the policy package foi small power 
plants to ensure an additional generation 
of 2()()0 MW by the end of Decf*mber ’96. 

The stale Cabinet has decidea in 
favour of the open-bid route for major 
stations and is expected to finalise poli¬ 
cy in this regard in a month’s time. The 
CM claims that some of the companies 
involved have already responded to the 
government’s invitation of open bids for 
new power projects and that these will 
be awarded on merit. The CM is also 
categorical about the fact that, unlike in 
NTR’s limes, no favouritism would 
sway the deal 

Reviving the crippled power sector 
could well prove to be one of Chandraba- 
bu Naidu’s greatest challenges. And as 
he tries to undo the damages inflicted by 
his predecessors, the people of Andhra 
Pradesh — commoners and mdusin- 
alists alike — will be wailing for the 
lights to come on and then, slay on. • 

a.S. RmtIhakriBhna/Hyderabad 


Now, it has been proposed that 
field staff* of the wildlife wing be 
held responsible for the poaching tak¬ 
ing place in national pa^s and sane- 



mmamiamBs union minister 
KcanalNoJtfi 


tuaries. The post of a public prosecu¬ 
tor in Bhopal will also be created for 
bringing poachers to book. 

To make the wildlife department a 
more effective weapon for combat¬ 
ing the menace of tiger poaching, the 
state govemment has decided to 
upgrade the top post in the wildlife 
wing and it also plans to create more 
senior posts in the department. "This 
is being done to improve our functio¬ 
ning/’ Mishra observes. 

Reject Tiger, implejnented in five 
national parks of the state, involving 
an investment of a few crores. has 
done precious little to safeguard the 
dwindling number of tigers in 
Mi^ya Pradesh. 

And it is now upto the state govem¬ 
ment and wildlife authorities to take 
the lead in trying to improve matters 
for this majestic beast of our 
Jungles. • 


Fighting the 
army 

Maj. Gen. Ashok K. 

Mehta’s case could set the 
tone for future litigation 
against the armed forces 


When Maj. Gen. 
Ashok K. Mehta was 
asked to leave the 
army in 1991, without 
being given a reason, 
he thought his milita¬ 
ry career was over. He 
took off his rnedals, 
put aw’ay his kukri in 
Its scabbard but then, against all legal 
advice, decided to lake on the amiy in 
court. 

Four years on, he might well have to 
unpack his uniform and put on his pea¬ 
ked cap once again. For, on 30 Novem¬ 
ber, the case of Mehta’s forcible retire¬ 
ment under Army Act (Section 18) com¬ 
es up for " final setllemenl by Delhi 
High Court judge Usha Mehra. 

Section 18 of the Army Act, passed 
by Parliament in 1951, reads: "Every per¬ 
son subject to the Act shall hold office at 
the pleasure of the President." It is left to 
the army top-brass to decide whether the 
President is ‘pleased’ with a particular 
officer or not. If the Act is invoked, no 
show-cause notice need be served to the 
officer, nor is he required to be court- 
martialled. Once the chief of anny staff 
and the defence ministry are convinced 
of his ‘mrsconduci’, the concerned offi¬ 
cer can be forced to quit. 

Most often, the ‘errant’ officer is 
threatened with dismissal. But a slightly 
more dignified option is the offer of pre¬ 
mature retirement with benefits—provi¬ 
ded no questions are asked and no 
answers sought. Most officers accept 
this and so the cases of dismissal or forci¬ 
ble premature retirement never come to 
light. 

All this changed on 8 July, 1994, 
when Justice Sunanda Bhandare ruled in 
the Delhi High Court that provisions 
like Section 18 of the Army Act are ana¬ 
thema to a democracy. She also ruled 
that it be subjected to judicial review. 
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Between July 1994 and September 
1995, the court heard how Mehta was 
forced to retire from the army cutting 
short a brilliant career. He was asked by 
the army to certify that he would not go 
to court. He was also informed that his 
pension and other retirement benefits 
would be withheld, if he did. 


single Bench judges who have heard the 
case so far have asked for the records. 
Each time, the army authorities have pro¬ 
mised to produce the records, but have 
been "unable" to do so. 

The reason for this is clear. When it 
appealed against the Sunanda Bhandare 
judgement in the Supreme Court, the 



BATTLING IT OUT: Maj. Gen. Ashok K. Mehta 


Mehta told the court that he was never 
really sure what he was charged with. 
He was never charge-sheeted, never 
reprimanded. And even while a file was 
allegedly opened on Mehta, declaring 
him a security risk, he was appointed 
General Officer Commanding, Indian 
Peace-Keeping Forces (South)—a posi¬ 
tion of great responsibility and honour 
— by the very same authorities. 

The men who mattered ut that time 
were former army chief, General S.F. 
Rodrigues, and former Director General 
of Military Intelligence, Lt.-Gen K.S. 
Khajuria. Both have been named by 
Mehta as respondents in the case. 

Mehta says there have been eight hea¬ 
rings so far. At each hearing, the govern¬ 
ment counsel has pleaded for more lime. 
The impasse can be resolved if the judge 
is given a chance to look at the records 
on the basis of which Rodrigues atid 
Khajuria reached the conclusion that 
Mehta was a ‘security risk’. All the four 


army inadvertently attached a confiden¬ 
tial note from the ministry of defence to 
the law ministry with the papers submit¬ 
ted to the apex court. The note emphasi¬ 
sed how important it was for the army to 
win the case. "It may be difficult (other¬ 
wise) for us to justify our actions in the 
court, as in most cases no records or 
documents are held," the note said. The 
army lost the appeal. 

Sources in army intelligence, the unit 
which set up the file against Mehta, 
insist, "There is no case against him". 

If this is indeed the case and Mehta 
wins his battle against the army, he can 
demand reinstatement and promotion 
along with damages for mental agony. 
But more importantly, a piece of history 
will be created as never before has a 
general of the Indian Army challenged 
the legality of the controversial Army 
Act. And it could well set the tone for 
future litigation against the army. • 
lf.B. Nmnymnmn/Mmw DmIM 


Pen down 


Scribes in the state launch 
an agitation protesting the 
government's 
high-handedness 

With the Tripura Left 
Front goveniment 
refusing scribes 
‘write’ of the way into 
the Agartala civil 
secretariat, the entire 
journalistic communi¬ 
ty in the state has deci¬ 
ded to stand up for 

its rights. 

Trouble began on 2 November when 
journalists entering the civil secretariat 
were stopped by the security personnel. 
The scribes were told that tlje state admi¬ 
nistration had prohibited their entry into 
the secretariat.Thispromptedjournalists, 
including editors of local dailies and out- 
station correspondents, to rush to the 
secretarial.. And when even home mini¬ 
ster Samar Chaudhury could give no 
satisfactory explanation about the whole 
fracas, the journalists decided to voice 
their protest. 

To begin with, all l(x;al dailies kept 
their editorial columns blank on 3 
November. And at a general meeting of 
journalists, it was unanimously resolved 
that all government programmes and sta¬ 
tements of ministers would be boycotted 
until a permanent solution was reached. 

Un 6 November, journalists — wear¬ 
ing black ribbons on their wrists — 
assembled at the Agartala Press Club 
and then moved in a process! pn towards 
the information and culture department 
where all accredited journalists surren¬ 
dered their cards to the director. 

Now, the agitation is fast gathering 
momentum. On 11 November, a seven- 
member delegation of journalists met 
Samar Chaudhuri and V. Tulsidas. But 
the meeting proved inconclusive as the 
home minister and the chief secretary 
refused to allow the scribes an easy pass¬ 
age into the secretariat. 

On 12 November, the assembly of 
journalists organised a convention at the 
Agartala Press Club and resolved to 
intensify their struggle. In an effort to 
broad-base the movement, a press confe¬ 
rence will be organised in New Delhi. • 
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A break from the past 


Chief minister Pawan Kumar Chamling 's rule is a 
marked departure from that of his predecessor 


ringed by ’'comiiiunisi regimes in China 
ana West Bengal” 

Chamling, who successfully ended 
the 15-year uninterrupted rule of Bhan- 
dari last year, is unperturbed by these 
charges. "First, he called me a casteisi, 
now he calls me a communisi,” the chief 
minister said while referring to Bhanda- 


Sikkim chief minister 
Pawan Kumar Cham- 
ling’s style of functio¬ 
ning, as opposed to 
his predecessor Nar 
Bahadur Bhandari’s, is 
characterised by a 
singular Jack of hype. 
Realising that a small 
and financially weak state like Sikkim 
cannot afford to be profligate, Chamling 
has ordered a crackdown on corrupt 
bureaucrats and launched an austerity 
drive. The clamp-down is expected to 
translate into savings to the tune of Rs 10 
crore annually for the state government, 
feels Chamling. 

And the CM is clearly going to lead 
by example. Among several measures 
aimed at cutting down on the cost being 
incurred for state affairs is the number of 
cars being used by the ministers, inclu¬ 
ding the CM. As against the normal 
three cars each for a minister, only one 
car is now being allotted to each neta. 
Chamling, himself, has reduced the fleet 
of seven cars, that former CM Nar 
Bahadur Bhandari used, to just three 
"This cost-cutting itself will save us 
something like Rs 3 to 4 crore annually,” 
Chamling said. 

And this is not all that he is doing to 
put the brakes on his extravagant mini¬ 
sterial colleagues. "1 have also reduced 
the number of parties that the 
bureaucrats used to give. By stopping 
the practice of serving liquor at govern-. 
ment expense during these parlies, we 
have saved several crores of rupees.” 

Along with the austerity measures, 
the Chamling government has also orde¬ 
red raids on several bureaucrats and poli¬ 
ticians suspected of amassing wealth 
through improper means. The raids have 
revealed huge, disproportionate assets 
owned by officials and former ministers 
in the Bhandari Cabinet. 

Predictably, tJie raids and the sub¬ 
sequent investigation have evoked a 
strong reaction from Bhandari, who has 
described them as "vindictive", "It is a 
desperate attempt on the part of a 
panicky government to create a fear psy¬ 
chosis among officials and politicians," 



SIKKIM 



DIFFERENT STROKES: Cfuimlin^ (above) and Nar Bahadur Bhandari 



said the fonner CM. 

Accusing Chamling of being a com¬ 
munist, "who works at the behest of 
Jyoti Basu", Bhandari .said the new poli¬ 
cies adopted by the Sikkim Democratic 
Front (SDF) government were "dange¬ 
rous" for the sensitive border state 


n’s allegations. "Since he docs not have 
an> political programme of his own, he 
has to depend upon criticising others,” 

With his government about to com¬ 
plete a year, Chamling is hopeful that 
"given the people’s trust in us, we will 
be able to provide a good government in 
the years to come”. And the fact that for 
the first lime, the Centre has accorded an 
increase of 42 per cent in the state’s 
annual plan allocation, should help 
matters. 

According to the lcx;als here, the most 
significant feature of Chamling’s rule 
— as opposed to Bhandari’s — has been 
the creation of an atmosphere where 
varied opinions are freely expressed. 

Perhaps, therein lies Chamling’s grea¬ 
test contribution so far. But now that the 
initial groundwork has been done, the 
chict minister enters a new pha.se of his 
tenure which will determine how much 
he is actually able to do for the state of 
Sikkim. • 

9mnA. 0okhmlm/amttgto»t 
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BECf INNING 26 NOVEMBER, 1995 


ARIES _ 

(2/ March-20 April) 

his is a good period for 
business activities. Make 
good use of your business 
acumen. Be direct in your 
methods. Do not waste time 
in extended pleasantries. 
Show others that you are 
interested in results. Take 
care of your physical 
well-being. Use the medium 
of art to improve your 
popularity. 


LEO _ 

(2! Jul\-20Auguu) 

ou will be pleasantly 
surprised by unexpected 
events. You will have to 
devote more time and 
attention both in office and 
at home. Domestic details 
need special care now. Do 
not neglect your family 
duties. Those in the arts, can 
hope to achieve worthwhile 
results. Keep spending on 
essentials only. 


LIBRA _ 

(21 Sepiemher‘2Q October) 
Lisiness will be taking a 
lot out of you Do not 
allow associates to make 
unfair demands. Avoid any 
misunderstandings vwiih 
seniors: after all, youv. ill 
need to depend on them. Try 
to look at the brighter side of 
life. Do not give way to 
negative impulses The 
company of loved ones will 
interest you. 


SAGITTARIUS 

(21 November-20 December) 
good week for dealing 
with accounts and 
savings. Concentration will 
be easy to maintain when 
handling figures. You could 
find yourself spending some 
of your time helping others. 
In turn, you can expect to 
gain from unexpected 
sources. Close chums may 
be able to help you unravel 
your love-life problems. 






TAURUS 


(2! Aprib20 Mav) 


W ork is unlikely to bring 
in the kind of cash you 


expected. This is a 
disappointing period for 
money-making purposes. 


You will impress your 
seniors. It may be a good 
idea to travel regarding your 
future prospects. The 
domestic front may not be 


totally peaceful. Romance 
will not be very satisfactory. 


GEMINI 


(2! Ma\-20 June) 


Y our creativity will be in 
full flow and will be 


appreciated. Do not waver 


loo much. Be steady in your 
work and in your thoughts. 
Give primary attention to 
minor health troubles. If 


business is not working out 
right, you must devote 


greater time to it. 


Educational activities are 


favoured. 



CAPRICORN 


(21 December-20 January) 

K eep to a tight schedule. 

You will be free from 
interruptions and it will be 
possible to get well on top of 
the routine. No important 
action will be necessary. Be 
preptu-ed to help friends with 
problems, especially 
financial ones. Minor habits 
of people you are involved 
with could be irritating. 


AQUARIUS 


(2/ January-20 February) 

K eep your money in a safe 
place. Do not make any 
important financial moves. 
You can do yourself some 
good by contacting 
important background 
figures. Dig out facts that 
could be useful to you in the 
future and make notes of 
important details. Be wary 
of people conniving behind 
your back. 


CANCER _ VIRGO _ 

(21 June-20 July) (2 ! Aufiust-20 September) 

OU will be able to attend ^Fhis week has something 
to personal matters. I g(X)d in store for you. By 

Workwise, you will have the weekend you will feel 

more than your routine optimistic about the future, 

share; but you will be able to The setbacks suffered over 
do this in record time. ihe last few days should not 

Something new will interest affect your self-confidence, 
you, as you’ 11 meet people Creative work can be pul to 

with varied interests. best use. Students will make 

Romance will be on your good progress, 

mind. 


SCORPIO PISCES _ 

(21 October-20 November) (21 February-20 March) 

areful budgeting is acquaintances will 

needed now as you may l^be made who may prove 
overspend and not meet to be of immense social and 

commitments. There may be professional value. Do not 
minor health worries. ignore advice from people 

Educational prospects .seem who know you well, 
brighter Business will move Students must be more 
in top gear. YouTl be rather conscientious. The company 

happy at the end of the week. of members of the opposite 

Romance will be very good. sex will be stimulating. • 
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• Was tilie paai^f(m> 

tioos ^ reatdt of an tindeiv 
sttuMing ttetwm the 
ndr dovc^, K.V. Krite 
Itoo, and Farooq AbdoUab? 

Those who had wotfeed 
h«d to ensure polls ht Kadi" 
mir, with or uddiout Parooq 
Abdullah, ate fiirious M the 
indefinite pcNUponement 
die J&K elections. And esp^ 
daily, with the manner in 




Ji tfU kh w yt w f 

which Abdullah has been 
going around saying that die 
dedsion had to do with his 
non<participation in the pro* 
posed polls. 

Ckiveiiiiment sources say 
that there was a tadt undn- 
standing between the OoVW' 
nor and Atxfcithdt. Or dse, 
there is no odier reason, dh^ 
say, for dw phone pall ftom 
dm KashmirOovenoor’soffi-' 
ce to the two dectioii cmn* 
missioiMrs seffeer they l»d 
rettatMd foom datibr Ksahmir 
tour. 

/i|KBURaidy,'^'ICiidhaa Bno 



HEARD AT THE WRITERS' 
BUILDINGS 

H’aan Intnmatlonal capitalist 
conspiracy. First, they danlad 
communism. Than, they 
dastroyad tha Sovlat Union. 
Now, they even want to taka 
away our Vodka. 

A CPI(M) MEMBER ON THE SHORTAGE OF 
POTATOES USED IN PRODUCING VODKA IN 
WEST BENGAL 



Racetothetop 

■ The hunt is on for a 
chief die Central 
Bureau of Investigation 
(CBI). The present incum- 
boit, K. Vijaya Rama Rao, 
retires in July next year. 

Next in line is senior sped- 
al director, N.N. Sin^. But 


he will retire in December 
19%. So the government 
was considering Arun Bha* 
gat.'an experienced police* 
man, for the top post. 

However, Bhagat knows 
the way things move in die 
corridors of power. An elec* 
tion could result in a change 
of government and the CBI 


CHECKLIST 


Chief ministers who don't get on with 
central ministers from their respective 
states 

■ JJM PMnalkand KripaMidhnMiol: Bhd. 
tN flew minister of state for Intman resource 
development, Is the only backward caste minister from 
Ortosa. Apparently, ha was fllven a berth in the Union 
Othinet only because of his antipathy towards the Orissa 
chief minister. Patnalk fears that Bhoi’s rise could well 
erode his bass among the upper caste and tribals. 


■ AJC. Aiiloiiy uHd K. Nanuiidimf^ 

a toM'Standlng one, and both tha Kerata chief midator a^ 
tM tmlm industries mittiatar i»im recom^t^ 
tbit AOWrKaiundcaran is nearly Mend hhson,Mutali, 


* I- • • i 11* I j'' u '1 tlKl 1 'T1! jil wm‘ 1 itL-ly 1liln H • f Hl'li r- iiLli 


flock wilhdntBiKattdter him. witony is rasdig 


Iba Haryana 




is always in die hot seat. So, 
he wisely grabbed at anodter 
prestigious post that was 
offered to him director- 
general of the Border Secu¬ 
rity Force. 

Additional director R.C. 
Shaima is also among those 
dicMt-hsted. But Rama Rao 
has put a spoke in the wheel 
by seeking one-year exten¬ 
sion for N.N. Singh. 

And if this proposal com¬ 
es foough, the next govern¬ 
ment will be free to appoint 
its own candidate as the CBI 
boss. 


TiMMItfPetor 

■ Mayawati has laun¬ 
ched an aggressive 
campaign against the Uttar 
Pradesh Oovemor, Motilal 
Vora, accusing him of being 
a Manuvadi. This follows 
the appointment of her Mr 
noin, 1^ Singh, as the secre¬ 
tary to the UP Govemm*. 

iUu Singh was removed 
from his post following a 
whimsical decision taken by 
Mayawati. Now, he has not 
only been reinstated by the 
Oovernor but has also been 



oiA FirlheiiikMtMRt, dllh^ 


BM now fallen 
in sunk at die 


; ‘ < wTih vl i t f TTi B; il-l r»ii I iiilll * I 


TMMiBiimtInilhM 

UWiohNtMiet ^ 

mMetor (rf fMmidid Prided 


pven a very inqXHtant posi¬ 
tion in die present 






y iiiTl 


However, it s npt difficun 
to lefate Mayawati’s allega- 
tiotts. Vora’s admini$u»tion 
hasasmany as ITDalitsecte- 
tarks. tW ehirf secretary. 
M«a Pmai. to also a £hdit. 






























DELHI DIARY 


Out to 

luneh again 


The battle at the exter¬ 
nal publicity division 
of the' external affairs 
ministry has hotted up. A 
few months ago, Arif I^an. 
the personable official 
spdkesman whose bloodshot 
eyes have become the divi¬ 
sion's trade mark, was sideli¬ 
ned after Pranab Mukheijee 
dhose to use one of his own 
.people as a quasi-official 
spt^esman. 

Since then, Khan’s fortu¬ 
nes have dij^oed further—if 
not drown^ completely. 
Despite the backing of fore¬ 
ign secretary Salman Mai- 
rto, Khan h; being held up by 
his superiors and ministers 
of sttde as an example of 
what is witMig with the exter- 



Aiir Khan: MHlMr voNMt 


nal ptdilicity division. 

He’s .said to be permanent¬ 
ly out to lunch, never 
answers his phone, seldom 
returns calls, blows up huge 
rams of money on needless 
official entertaining of non- 
Mitities and is tired and emo¬ 
tional after 8.00 pm every 
itight. 

Those who know Khan 
any this vetthct is unfair. He 
never wsmted the job — he 
was sdiediiled to go to 
Coloittho when he was leas- 
aigned. He is sophisticated 
and intitiligent and if be does 
like Ibc good life, then 
wwn’t it always said of the 
service that it was 
one-iird jaotdccd, one-diiid 
iCgi)Mniri Kant and «ae<‘tiiiM 
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HEARD IN NEW DELHI 

Q: Why do tho Chlnono think 
Kentucky Fried Chicken Is a 
travel agency? 

A: Because In Belling, KFC’s 
slogan is: Fly, fly away 

A HARASSED STAFFER OF KFC’S IMAGE 
MANAGEMENT AGENCY 


f 


AhonMfortho 

hometoss 

Home secretary K. 
PadmanaUuiah, who 
retires next year, can look for¬ 
ward to another stint in the 
government. The Centre is 
keen to offer him the post of 
comptroller and auditor- 
general (CAG) after he reti¬ 
res. The inesimt CAO, C.G. 
Somiah, lays down office in 


February 19%. 

Padmanabhaiah is 

reputed to be a strict and fair 
officer. His subordinates in 
the ministiy say that he likes 
his colleagues to be precise 
and cuts ruthlessly through 
waffie. He makes it clear that 
he works for the government 
of die day. 

If he does take over as the 
CAG, he’s likely to bring the 
post out of its anonymity and 


give it a higher profile. And 
then the government had bet¬ 
ter watch out. 


Money nuittars 

Prime Minister Nara- 
simha Rao is under 
pressure from vety unusual 
quarters over the question 
when exactly to hold the 
general elections—the mini¬ 
stry of finance and the finan¬ 
ce minister. They are deman¬ 
ding that the polls be held in 
Feimiary. 

Finance minister Manmo- 
han Singh ha.s fotmaliy con¬ 



veyed to the Prime Minister 
that it won’t be possible for 
him to hold the prices and 
bring inflation down to 
manageable levels after 
February. 

Apparently, the money 
market situatitHi is tight The 
rupee is not picking up again¬ 
st ftMeign currencies. And 
things will get worse when 
the W<»ld Bank and the IMF 
lepaynoents will become due 
in Dumber. 

Manmohan Singh has dis¬ 
cussed the matter witii othw 
ministers in diarge of mini- 
stties related to the econo¬ 
my. He has even built up a 
lobby in his suf^ort. Accor¬ 
ding to Singh’s scheme of 
things, India should have a 
new Parliament by Matdt 
with a vote-tm-nccoattt by 
tine Bad govettanent in 
fymmy.* _ j 

SUM)iAV26 NOvwiibw~2 Dwwmbar 1995 


CHECK-LIST 


Frequent party-hoppers of Indian 
politics 

■ V.C. Bhnkla: By tar the most experienced traveller 
on the par^-hopping route. Was a minister in the Indira 
Gandhi government, the Janata Dal government, and is 
now in the Narasimha Rao government. The only port he 
hasn’t caHed at 16 the BJP. 


■ Y —k w a wt Sliilias For a relatively new-comer to 
politics, Sinha (who was an IAS officer before he joined 
party politics) hasn’t done badly at alt. He was an MP when 
the V.P. Singh government was In power; became a 
minister when the Chandra Shekhar regime was ruling; 
joined the BJP and is now the leader of the Opposition in 
the Bihar Assembly. Has managed to see the best and the 
worst of Indian politics in a vary short time. 


■ dHMdngR Yaitav: Proves tte adage that tt’s a 
mistake to vrrite off a politician. Has been in toe Ccmgress, 
the Janata Dal, the Samata Party, and is now trying to |oki 
Mulayam Singh 'Yadav's Samajwadi Party. 


■ NlHlayainSliighYMlav: Has been a member of 
all the socialist parties of the country. The only two poHHeal 
parties that he's not been a member of are toe Congress 
and toe BJP—which he probably nermr wW. Pettit, the 
most expenencsd in making soctaHstexpertawas work. 
And 1$ presently negrtoating a deal with toe Janata Dg for 
toe toitocoming general eisctiotw. And if kfhtkpm l^ngh 
becomes part of toe National Front, toe wheel would havy 
turned a full circle. 


iJii 





















SrATUTORY WARNING CHEWING TOBACCO IS INJURIOUS TO HEALTH 






















20>'4TrR\lHlRBS 


Ayurveda the science of life, has stood the test of time 
for well over 2,000 years Ayurveda is a legacy from 
India’s glonous past when the Rishs had mastered 
the secrets of nature for the benefit of mankind 
Vicco Vairadanti Paste is the original Ayurvedic 
paste Vicco cares for your mouth - 
effective, active, totally natural Vicco is for healthy 
gums & firm teeth Every tube of Vicco contains 20 
pure herbal extracts long established by Ayurvedic 
herbal traditions to be good forieeth, mouth & 
gums Ayurvedic practice, centuries old, 
actively involves, those elements in nature most beneficial 
to the individuals Vicco Paste is made from herbs, 
barks, roots & flowers no artificial ingredients, no harsh 
abrasives or fluorides Just the-best ingredients 
for disorders of gums & teeth Vicco’s concentrated 
formula lasts longer and tastes great 
Vicco is worldwide favourite for decades 
Vicco IS vegan No Animal ingredients 

Vicco Products; Natural-Naturally tMtter. 
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Dadar Bombay-400014, India 











IIAMARA ZOOM FOR "IIAMARA BAJAJ’ 



Millions of Bajaj 
owners know, they 
have a vehicle 
very special. 
'Hamara Bajaj', 
they say with 
pride 

At Indianoil's 
R & D centre, 
one of Asia's most 
advanced, we’ve 
developed a 
revolutionary 
2T oil specially for 
Bajaj 2 & 3 
wheeler vehicles- 
the Bajaj Servo 
Genuine 2T Zoom 
Approved by Bajaj 
as a genuine engine 
oil, it keeps the 
engine clean and 
healthy So it works 
harder, lasts longer. 
What's more, it 
gives you a quick 
and easy start, 
ensures lower petrol 
and oil consumption 
and reduces harmful 
exhaust emissions 
^ Insist on Bajaj 
Servo Genuine 
2T Zoom It will 
make your soul 
mate happy 





laUSlRW GENUINE 2T ZOOM 

WHAT BA JAJ RELIES ON. 


Available at tndianoil petrol stations and 
vehicle and service dealers of Baiai Auto Limited In your city 



toe 7^7/9$ 
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The Muslim factor 

The rongress trie.s desperately to woo the Muslims even as 
C.K. Jaffer Sharief resigns and the community’s alienation 
increases 



Waiting in the wings 

The Light Combat Aircraft 
finally takes shape, but when 
will it fly? 


Men only 

54 Finally, the latest phase of the 
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SUNDAJf 

GANG WARS 


Our killing fields 

T he cover story on gang 
wars rocking Bombay 
once again served to remind 
us that the city is virtually a 
powder keg ready to explode 
at any moment (On the 
waterfront, 26 November— 
2 December). 

The matter that is of 
utmost concern here is not 
just the murder of Thakiu- 
deen Wahid — though that is 
a tragic enough incident — 
but the larger significance of 
the crime. As Sunday point¬ 
ed out, the dons of the under¬ 
world had been lying low 
after the 1993 Bombay 
blasts, since security had 
been tightened considerably. 
Bui two years have passed 
since then, and the gangsters 
probably feel that it is safe 
for them to indulge in their 
favourite sport — killing 
people — once again. 


This is very bad news for 
Bombay. The city had mana¬ 
ged to bounce back once, 
after the blasts devastated it, 
but I doubt whether it will be 
able to withstand another 
round of violence. It is imma¬ 
terial to Bombayites whether 
it is Da wood or Chhota 
Rajan who wins the long 
drawn-out war over control 
of the city. Both ways, it is 
the citizenry who will fall to 
bullets and bombs. 

Since nobody seems to 
know of any effective way to 
stop these men, I think all 
that is left to do is mourn the 
demise of India’s most 
vibrant metro. 

Alka Bhandarl, New Delhi 

■ The story on the various 
gangs operating in Bombay 
showed how professional 
the crime circuit has become. 

It is amazing how these 
gangs can operate so fearles¬ 
sly on the streets of a metro¬ 
polis with the police force 
reduced to being mere 
bystanders. It seems that if a 
person wants to become rich 
and powerful overnight, he 
doesn’t need to wail for 


Lady Luck to come along, all 
he has to do is to swear allegi¬ 
ance to either some political 
leader or a ruling ganglord. 
The four major gangs ope¬ 
rating in Bombay seem to be 
doing pretty well for them¬ 
selves; judging by the 
frequency of the bomb blasts 
and the spate of murders in 
thexity tji^y^ The undei - 
woTO s^ms to be guided by 
men with shrewd business 
acumen — among other 
things—which is leading to 
the builder-gangster nexus 
in the real-estate business 
And since land is scarce in 
Bombay, the people who suf¬ 
fer are the hapless slum- 
dweilers who are deprived of 
their meagre possessions 
and forcefully evicted out of 
their colonies to make room 
for multi-storeyed apart¬ 
ments. Dawood Ibrahim 
today is far more powerful in 
Bombay than even our 
Prime minister or President. 
If the police continue to be 
mere bystanders, this rot will 
soon spread to the rest of 
India. 

HImanahu Singh, Falzabad 
(Uttar Pradesh) 


JII 



Carry on, 
papa 

[le article A 
I father*s story (29 
October— 4 Novem¬ 
ber) was most 
enlightening. 

Despite the Ict- 
dow'n by his 
partymen during the criti¬ 
cal .period when Sanjay Dull 
was in jail, I still feel that 
Sunil Dull is t(K> principled a 
Congressman (a rarity) to 
jump the fence. 

£.J. MItra, Hyderabad (Andhra 
Pradesh) 

■ A father* 5 story was as per¬ 
fect as a poem; Vir Sanghvi 
at his elegant best. Of cour¬ 
se, the subject desen^ed no 
less a treatment. Sunil Dutt 
is undoubtedly one who does. 
not only India but all humani¬ 



Sunll Dutt: •mlllng In the 
face of all odds 

ty proud. 

One can only hope that he 
will not lose his idealism. As 
one wishes him well, one can 
only suggest, "Do not lose 
your illusions, for if you do, 
you will continue to exist but 
cease to live." We need 
beacons of hope like him. 

LH. David, Hyderabad 
(Andhra Pradesh) 


No cause for 
complaint 


M ani Shankar Aiyar is 
shedding crocodile 
tears when he says that the 
Muslims in India have not 
been given the amenities 
they deserve (Muslim 
backwardness, 5 —11 
November). 

No other country in the 
world is as magnanimous as 
we are and one fails to under¬ 
stand why Muslims should 
complain about step¬ 
motherly treatment and cla¬ 
mour for more rights when 
they have been given equal 
status in a predominantly 
Hindu country. The Muslim 
population in India is 
growing by leaps and 
bounds. During the decade 
between 1981 and 1991, 
Muslims recorded a growth 
of 32.76 per cent in popula¬ 
tion, the highest among the 
communities. If this is 
allowed to carry on, it is only 
a matter of time before they 
become the majority in the 
country. 

One simple question 
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remains unanswered — 
when Muslims are so ada> 
mant about being allowed to 
follow the Muslim Personal 
Law in the matter of procrea¬ 
tion of children, why don’t 
they opt to follow the dicta¬ 
tes of this law when it comes 
to murder, smuggling and 
other crimes? Or is the law 
important to them only as 
long as it suits their purpose? 

Though Mr Aiyar might 
feel sorry for the Muslims, 
the general feeling is that 
they are a very pampered lot 
in India. They should realise 
that they are essentially a 
minority community in a 
Hindu-dominated country 
and try and adapt themsel ves 
to our culture and system 
and not try to secure undue 
privileges for themselves. 

Dr US. Iyer, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 

Fact sheet 

I n the column titled A solu¬ 
tion to Karat hi by Mani 
Shankar Aiyar (2^ October 
— 4 November), the referen¬ 
ce made with regard to the 
Gorkhaland movement 
is full of inaccu¬ 
racies. The West 
Bengal chief minister, 

Jyoti Basu, described 
the Gorkhaland move¬ 
ment, at its initial 
stage, as anli-naiional 
because the GNLF 
had given a call to boy¬ 
cott days of national 
significance like Inde¬ 
pendence Day and 
appealed to the King 
of Nepal, the heads of 
some other countries 
and the United * 

Nations to support its 1 

cause. I 

The GNLF attemp¬ 
ted to misrepresent ’ 

the scope and content j 

of the Indo-Nepal trea- ’ 

ty and thereby dis- ^ 

toned history, the ’ 

state government ’ 

urged the Govern¬ 
ment of India to make ^ 

a clear pronounce- 



Duringth# Oorkhalaml agKatlon: West Bengal 
eaw the point 

ment with regard to Left parties had been in 

the implications of the treaty favour of granting regional 

relating to the citizenship sta- autonomy to the Darjeeling 
tus of the Nepalis of Indian Hills. During the mid- 
origin. In August 1986, Eighties, when the GNLF 

during a discussion in Parlia- agitation was on, the state 
ment, the Government of' government was prepared to 
India tried to explain the implement this plan, which 

nature and scope of Articles other political parlies also 
6 and 7 of the treaty to set at endorsed. The central 
rest the doubts cast by the government took a long time 
GNLF over the issue. Sub- to be convmced of the dcsira- 
ash Ghisingh retracted from bility of this proposal. Dar- 
his earlier stand and did not Jeeling, in the meantime, 
make any further move to was burning, .lyoii Basu 
involve foreign countries in visited Delhi a number of 
the matter. limes with his autonomous 

Since Independence, the council concept to hold seve¬ 


ral rounds of dialogue with 
the then Prime Minister, 
Rajiv Gandhi, the Union 
home minister, Buta Singh 
and others. Finally, the cen¬ 
tral government, the state 
government and the GNLF 
leadership agreed to give a 
concrete shape to the con¬ 
cept of a Darjeeling Gorkha 
Hill Council. 

In the interest of history, it 
is necessary to put things in 
perspective and not to mis¬ 
represent facts. 

4. Chakraborty, chief of news 
bureau, government of West 
Bengal 

Feisty lady 



Hie Midas touch 


E a TheintmiewofAnihabhBacbchanCTiAtfcom- 
I ebacit, 12 — 1 8 Novenabef) showed bow ««:- 
1 cessfiilly he has changed from being a mega* 
star to a being a successfhl businessman. His 
charisma and personality have made him a 
name to be reckoned with in India and abroad 
aid h is dite that wiU misure die suo^ of his 
I newly'fomedconqMHiy. 

I AmitaUisemnstohavc die Midas tandi. for 
|| hehasbemsuccesshdin ev^diinghehas 
done so far. He is a well'travelled man who has various social and 
polidcalctmiactsabroadvriiowillbehihisconipanymgvowaiidflou- 
rish and in the process help die film indusliy tocome of By 

being given die much-cov^ invitation to be member of die jmy at 
the Miss World contest held in Sun C% diis year, Ainitaldilias pipp¬ 
ed that he commands respect notonly in India but abroad, too. Ainita> 
Ml cmi be trusted uptm to be iMe to efSectivdy promme Indihn'l^- 
ness interests idxoad «psi be aoiMural andMsaadorof 
an inteUigentburineffi partner iah^.w£Eblify«.jpddiri^ 

wiU ensuK diat AEO:. uriUlbe ncxMsqpimytoaMtiwwith m 

finnre. 


Riipan Dool B4n|: a 
woman’s honour Is 
horbostfrlond 

T he article Indecent 
proposal (29 Octo¬ 
ber—4 November) 
once again raises a 
serious question 
about the way our judi¬ 
ciary functions. Grati- 
fyingly, the Supreme 
Court has finally 
taken a step to ensure 
that justice is done to 
Rupan Deol Bajaj. 
Perhaps this will resto¬ 
re people’s faith in the 
system. 

1 wonder how a 
much-admired and 
efficient officer like 
K.P.S. Gill could 
behave in such a plebi- 
an manner. How 
would he have felt if 
someone had behaved 
in the same uncuitu- 
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red manner with the women 
of his family? 

It was even more 
shocking to learn of the 'advi¬ 
ce* the veteran politician Sid- 
dhartha Shankar Ray had 
given her when she complai¬ 
ned to him about the humilia¬ 
tion she had undergone. 
What ‘national interest’ was 
he talking about protecting? 
The logic he was subtly put¬ 
ting forward was utterly dis¬ 
gusting. He actually meant 
that someone who was ser¬ 
ving the nation by fighting 
militants should be excused 
for these ‘minor’ lapses. 
After all, what was one 
woman's honour before the 
prestige of a supercop? And 
to think that this man is our 
ambassador to the USA. 

1 applaud Rupan Deol 
Bajaj’s determination to car¬ 
ry on her fight in the face of 
so much opposition. We 
need more people like her in 
this country today. 

Neeraj Purohit, Darjeeting 
(West Bengal) 

Attention, 

please 


T he article on the All India 
Institute of Medical 
Sciences (AllMS) shows 
that like most hospitals in the 
country, this premier insti¬ 
tute in India is also on the 
downwiird slide ( Wards of 
despair, 12— 18 
November). 

It is sad that even this heal¬ 
th institute has fallen prey to 
vested interests and the lure 
of money. While the com¬ 
mon man waits for days on 
the pavement outside for the 
much coveted appointment, 
the rich and the famous sim¬ 
ply drive in and secure a bed 
for themselves. And with 
only 865 beds in the hospital 
and almost 6,000 people 
coming in every day, the 
institute is bursting at the 
scams. It is no wonder that 
callousness and decay have 
become part of the system. 



The AIIM8 campus: on tho downward slldo 


Unless more research 
centres and hospitals are ope¬ 
ned, medical care for the ordi¬ 
nary man will remain an 
unfulfilled dream. Most 
people are willing to pay a lit¬ 
tle bit to get proper medical 
help and these nominal char¬ 
ges canbe used to increase the 
facilities and the number of 
beds in the institute. 

It is time that a proper heal¬ 
th scheme was launched in 
the country, so that every 
citizen gets proper medical 
attention when required. 

Indra Prakash, New Delhi 


Left out 


A propos the report on 
Ruskin Bond being 
nominated for the 1996 Hans 
Christian Andersen Award, 


which appeared in Spotlight 
(12 — 18 November), the 
name of the nominating 
body, the Association of 
Writers and Illustrators for 
Children (AWIC), has been 
inadvertently omitted. 

We would like to inform 
readers that the AWIC is the 
Indian section of the IBBY 
(International Board on 
Books for Young People), 
and is a voluntary organisa¬ 
tion doing yeoman service 
for the cause of children’s 
literature in India and abroad. 
Manorama Jafa, 
secretary-general (A WIC), 

New Delhi 

Fellow 

creatures 

S UNDAY has done a com¬ 
mendable job by publi- 
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shing an article on the 
eunuch community (The 
nowhere men, 5 — 11 
November). 

It is strange how. in this 
age of political correctness 
and concern over human 
rights, society remains large¬ 
ly unconcerned about the 
plight of this unfortunate 
group. Nobody seems to 
care where they live, or how 
they manage to feed and clo¬ 
the themselves. There is 
nothing but mockeiy and 
contempt towards these men 
who are not quite ‘men’. 



A group of eunuchs: theirs 
is a miserable existence 


The men who castrate 
themselves in order to beco¬ 
me eunuchs should be coun¬ 
selled against doing so. And 
if society will not change its 
attitude towards them, then 
maybe doctors should do 
away with hermaphrodite 
babies as soon as they are 
bom. That will be less cruel 
than allowing them to live 
and thus force them to lead a 
life of misery, all through no 
fault of theirs. 

Alok Barman, Serampore 
(West Bengal) 


In the DeYhlDimy column, 
issue dated 26 November — 
2 December, Sunday publi¬ 
shed a photograph of former 
minister A rif Mohammad 
Khan instead of Arif Khan, a 
bureaucrat in the external 
affairs ministry. The error is 
regretted. 

Editor 
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RK lAXHtHN/THSTIMESOFINDIA 

■ He is the villain of this whole sordid game. He is worse than Naihuram Godse, who killed 
Mahatma Gandhi after touching his feet. 

N. T. R A M A R A O, former Andhra Pradesh chief minister, on his son-in-law Chandrabahu Naidu, who 
ousted him from power 

■ There is nothing wrong if a transnational brings new technology to the country. 

BHAIRON Singh SHEKHAWAT, CAf of Rajasthan, on being asked why hu BJP 
government was allowing F nron tc set up a solar power plant in the state 

■ The audience wants to see him angry, larger-than-life. If you portray him as Mahatma Gandhi, 
it will backfire on you. 

INDRA Kumar, director of superstar Amuabh Bachchan’s forthcoming fUm 


MILESTONES 


AimOUIICIDi the 

appointment of Air Mar¬ 
shal S.K. Sarein, as the 
next Air Chief Marshal of 
India. Sarein will take 
over from Air Chief Mar¬ 
shal S.K. Kaul, who will 
retire on 31 December. 

PBAOi ' Sabitabrata 
Dutta. renowned singer, 
dramatist and actor, on 21 
November, 1995, in Cal¬ 
cutta. He was 71. 

LAIINOHIOs a new 

political party called the. 
Pavitra Hindustan Kazha* 
gam, by Ram Jethmaltt^, 
the eminent jurist, on . 19 
November, in Bombay. It 
aims to be a "clean and 
credible alternative" to 
existing political parties' 
in India. 


AWAROIDi to Indian 
pop star Alisha Chinai, 
Channel V’s Viewer’s 
Choice Award. It will be 



Gsestnited at die BiObnnnd 
Music Awards ’95, on 6 
December, at New 


York’s Ccdiseum. 



■ I am for the LTTE. I am proud of these 
Tigers. The injustice being done to Tamiis 
in Sri Lanka wiil not be tolerated. That 
blood is ours, it is Hindu blood. 

B A L 'I' H A C K E R A Y, Shiv Sena supremo, voicing his 
support for the LTTE 


* ■ People say this is going populist, but at this stage I don't need it. 

M..F. H U S A I N, eminent artist, replying to allegations that his obsession with film star Madhun Dixit is a 
gimmick 

■ I have a massive crush on Amitabh Bachchari...none of the other men are as interesting. 
URMILA MATONDKA R, filmstar 


NMHNAnDi QtUKUt 
Olusegun CMiasaiijo, for¬ 
mer head of state of Nige^ 
ria, for the Indira Oandhi; 
Intemadomd Prize for 
Peace, Disarmaaintt and 
Devdcq^wnent, for1995. 

mtmm mm star 
Midwn Cludcraborty, to 
join (he Oxford Universi¬ 
ty Msllish, the organisa- 
tioo of Aidm studmits at 
Oxfitnd. Oisfonbotty is 
tte diitd Bei^ali. after 
Tngore and pandit Raid 
Sharfoar, to be made an 
hormaty member of the 
body. 
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Mother 

misguided 

Judging by last week’s dhama, Mother Teresa 
is acting like the Shahi Imam 


I 


iBB 

mm 


A f>w months ago, 
when Christopher 
Hitchens and 
Tariq Ah did their 
hatchet Job on 
Mother Teresa, I 
did not exactly 
leap to the lady’s 
defence but I did 
suggest that 

Hitchens and Ali were being unfair to 
her. Nobody who has worked as a jour¬ 
nalist in Calcutta can be blind to Mother 
Teresa’s faults. Nor .should we ignore 
the fact that there are many organisa¬ 
tions in the city that do as much, if not 
more, for the poor as the Missionaries of 
Chanty and yet, never hit the pages of 
the Western press. Nevertheless, 
Mother Teresa does a great job and to 
knock her charitable work is unjust and 
unnecessary. 

Having said ali that, 1 must now con¬ 
fess to grave reservations abou\ her 
latest initiative. On 18 November, 


Mother Teresa held special prayers to 
launch a two-week relay fa.st and signatu¬ 
re campaign demanding reservation for 
Christian Dahls. This was followed two 
days later by an all-India haiulh of 
Christian institutions — schools, colle¬ 
ges. medical facilities and the like. Even 
as you read this, the relay fast is proba¬ 
bly still in progress and the agitation 
continues. 


To put this in perspective we must 
remember that even though her sup¬ 
porters attempt to praise her in a secular 
fashion. Mother Teresa is, after all, a 
nun. Everything she does is for the grea¬ 
ter glory of the Christian faith. Further, 
she is not even at the liberal end of the 
Christian spectrum. An active supporter 
of the reactionary Pope John Paul, she 
does not hesitate to broadcast fundanicn- 
talistviews on such subjects as abortion 
— according to her, the greatest sin 


known to mankind. 

It is such reactionary views that prom¬ 
pted the Hitchens-Ali attack. And it is 
the church’s proselytising attitude that 
provokes calls from Ihndu fundamen¬ 
talists for bans on the activities of Christi¬ 
an missionaries in India. 

My position has always been that first 
of all, it does not matter whether Mother 
Teresa helps the poor in the name of 
Christ, Allah or Vishnu. What matters is 
that she helps the poor. 

And secondly, the government has no 
business getting involved in matters of 
faith and religion. If people don’t want 
to be converted by Christian missiona¬ 
ries, then they should refuse to make the 
sign of the cross. They shouldn’t run to 
Delhi lor police protection. 

1 still stick to that position. My pro¬ 
blem is this: Mother Teresa is now' 
acting in a manner that forces all sensi¬ 
ble people to condemn her on the basis 
of the very arguments that we have 
always used to defend her. 

I t is a truism that Indians expect the 
government to do everything for us. It 
is also beyond dispute that when reli¬ 
gious heads — the Shahi Imam or one of 
the Shankaracharyas — use their posi¬ 
tions to make demands of the govern¬ 
ment (ban this book, destroy this 
mosque, etc., etc.), all liberals are obli¬ 
ged to tell them to shut up and get lost. 

On that basis, I regret to'^^^y that the 
time has now come to say the same thing 
to Mother Teresa. 

Let us take her position step by step. 
Step one relates to the notion of a 
Christian Dalit. All of us have heard 
how' wicked Hinduism is because it crea¬ 
tes a caste of untouchables. Christianity 
on the other hand, is an equal bro¬ 
therhood. This is the argument that is 
always offered to prospective converts 
and to thousands of children in convent 
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In Kseiiee, Mother 
Teresa is 
portiayhiilierseH 
asaCathetic 
Mamlal who hopes 


schools (albeit in a slightly subtler form). 

How then can anybody claim that 
there is a caste of Christians who arc so 
low down the religious ladder that they 
deserve the same affirmative action as 
Hinduism's unfortunate Harijans? If 
they are Christians, they can’t be Dalits. 
If they are Dalits, then they are Hindus 
and Mother Teresa has nothing to do 
with them. 

Step two concerns the role of the 
government. For years, liberals have 
asked the administration to leave missio¬ 
naries alone. We have protested when 
the Madhya Pradesh government has 
expelled them and have opposed the 
RSS on this issue. In the process, we 
have forgiven the Christian commu¬ 
nity's lunatic fringe for its more idiotic 
demands (one example: 
the movie Jesus Christ 
Superstar was banned 
because Chri.stians said 
they would he offended) 
because we have 
believed that these were 
aberrations and that basi¬ 
cally, all Christians wan¬ 
ted was to be left alone 
with their beliefs. 


bMefilsoiitoftiie 

povoraneiitforlier 

eoistitiwiiey 


' W' *’* 








Now, here arc the mis¬ 
sionaries themselves com¬ 
ing forward and making 
demands of the govern¬ 
ment. So much for lea¬ 
ving them alone. 

If these demands related to charity or 
welfare — more fund^, better facilities, 
etc. — then this would be understanda¬ 
ble. But no, the demands are political in 
nature. In essence, Mother Teresa is 
portraying herself as a Catholic Mandal 
who hopes to squeeze benefits out of the 
government for her constituency. Can 
anyone possibly defend such a role? 

Step three concerns the methods adop¬ 
ted by Mpthcr Teresa and the church. 
When Muslims demonstrate against Sal¬ 
man Rushdie we scream ‘fanatic!’; 
when Hindus fast to ask for bans on cow- 
slaughter, we dismiss them as fundamen¬ 
talists and so on. 

How then should we react to this 
Christian dhama, to this relay fast and to 
this one-day strike? Shouldn’t we ask 
whether the Christian community has 
ever articulated its case among secular 
liberals? WJiether it has tried to engen¬ 
der a national debate on the issue before 
taking direct action? 


My feeling is that these are questions 
that need to be asked. And if the answer 
is that the church has opted for the strong- 
arm over reason then 1 think that in the 
interests of fairness we must state — on 
this issue alone — that there is not much 
to choose between Imam Bukhari and 
Mother Teresa. 

I t is nobody’s case that the demand foi 
reservations is unprecedented. Christi¬ 
ans are great believers in reservations 
themselves. Most Catholic educational 
institutions have a Christian quota 
though I am not sure if this is sub¬ 
divided into upper caste Catholics and 
untouchable Catholics 

Moreover, in a political environment 
where reservation has become the 
easiest demand to raise, we should 
expect all kinds of people to ask for a 
quota of government jobs. In the era Of 
V.P. Singh, Laloo Yadav and Mayawa¬ 
ti, the Christian community cannot be an 
exception to the ferment in Indian 
society. Alter all, if the Shahi Imam has 
asked for reservations for Muslims 
(which he has, repeatedly), then other 
religious leaders will play the same 
game. 

But there is a difference. No educated 
liberal of my acquaintance has much res¬ 
pect for the Shahi Imam or for Mayawa¬ 
ti. We j-egard them as irrc.sponsible 
rabble-rousers who will say anything, 
no matter how unreasonable, to curry 
favour with their constituencies. 

This was not true of Mother Teresa. 
We may differ with her on abortion, we 
may be mildly embarrassed by her love 
of publicity and we may feel that she is 
too willing to praise such dictators as 
Haiti’s Jean Claude Duvalier. But all of 
us have always regarded her as an essen- 
tially good-hearted person who is wort¬ 
hy of enormous respect. 

Alas, after last week’s dharna^ihai is 
no longer true. 

I can only hope that she has been ill- 
advi.sed; that some pushy nun whispered 
the wrong words into her ear while she 
was returning from one of her frequent 
trips abroad and conned her into partici¬ 
pating in this misguided agitation; and 
that she will now recognise that she has 
acted unwisely and retract from her 
stand. 

If that doesn’t happen, then 1 think 
that we must accept that we have mis¬ 
judged her and reassess Mother Teresa 
in the light of her political positions. • 
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Split within a split 

The Samata Party breaks up over the question of supporting the BJP 


F or a party that had more leaders 
than cadres and was formed not on 
the basis of a firm ideology but 
bruised egos, a split was per¬ 
haps inevitable. Last month, the Samata 
Party, led by an assorted band of former 
Janata Dal leaders, broke up over the 
question of whether or not to align with 
the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP). 

Itself a breakaway faction of the Jana¬ 
ta Dal, the Samata Party was formed 
when political conveniences and perso¬ 
nal rivalries forced erstwhile Janata Dal 
leaders like Chandrajit Yadav, Syed Sha- 
habuddin, Harikishore Singh, Nitish 
Kumar and George Fernandes to split 
the parly and form their own outfit. 

For a time, things pro¬ 
gressed smoothly. But all 
that changed with the 
Bihar Assembly elec¬ 
tions. A disastrous defeat 
meant desperate reme¬ 
dies, and for George Fer¬ 
nandes and Nitish 
Kumar, the solution lay 
in aligning with the BJP. 

So it was on Fernandes’ 
advice that Nitish Kumar 
attended the BJP’s plena¬ 
ry session in Bombay, 
and in the process trigger¬ 
ed off the present crisis 
within the party. 

Furious at this open dis¬ 
play of a BJP-bias, 

Chandrajit Yadav expell¬ 
ed Nitish Kumar from the —. 

party. Reacting to the IHBI 

expulsion, the pro-BJP pBrnSIII 

faction led by Samata Par- iiUSnii 

ty chief George Feman- UlllIIIJ 

des cancelled the order. KlMIBri 

I In return, Syed Shahabud- 
din expelled both George Jallalc 

Fernandes and Nitish 
Kumar from the party, 
and in what has degenerated into a game 
of checks and counter-checks, George 
Fernandes retaliated by expelling Shaha- 
buddin. As the present equation stands, 
the Samata Party is now vertically split 
with George Fernandes and Nitish 
Kumar on one side and Shahabuddin 
and Yadav on the other. 


What has emerged from the confus¬ 
ing turn of events is that those who are 
unwilling to stake their political career 
by aligning with the BJP, are now desert¬ 
ing George Fernandes. Some of them 
like Shahabuddin or Harikishore Singh 
are inclined towards rejoining Laloo Pra¬ 
sad Yadav. Others like the UP-based 
Chandrajit Yadav may be more interest¬ 
ed in allying with Mulayam Singh 
Yadav’s Samajwadi Party, which has a 
better chance at the hustings than the 
Janata Dal in that state. 

With the general elections round the 
comer, the split in the Samata Party per¬ 
haps has a deeper political significance 
and could well set the stage for future 



There’s a peisonal reason why both George 
Fernandes (right) and Nitish Kumar (ieft) took the 
uitimate step of aiigning with the BJP. Neither 
Kumar nor Fernandes couid have gone back to the 
Janata Dai as Laioo Yadav is dead against them 


alignments. With the BJP now emerging 
as the frontrunner in the race for power 
at the Centre, the smaller parties could 
well opt for it as an ally. 

Defending his decision to go with the 
BJP, Nitish Kumar, once one of the most 
vociferous critics of the parly’s commu¬ 
nal policy, put the whole thing in pers¬ 


pective. "For us, the basic aim now is to 
make all efforts to defeat Laloo Yadav in 
Bihar," he said, adding, "I don’t want the 
anti-Laloo votes to be split. So it’s neces¬ 
sary that we reach some kind of seat 
adjustment with the BJP. We will try to 
bring all anti-Laloo forces together." 

George Fernandes, however, had 
always been in favour of some kind of 
adjustment with the BJP. Rabidly anti- 
Congress, this new alignment with the 
Hindu nationalist party could perhaps be 
a calculated step towards ensuring that 
anti-Congress votes are not split. 

But there’s a more personal reason 
why both George Fernandes and Nitish 
Kumar look the ultimate step of aligning 
with the BJP knowing 
full well that this would 
precipitate a crisis in the 
Samata Party. Neither 
Kumar nor Fernandes 
could have gone back to 
the Janata Dal as Laioo 
Yadav is reported to have 
made it clear that both of 
them would be denied 
party nominations for the 
Lok Sabha polls from 
Bihar. 

But while joining up 
with the BJP made sound 
political sense for George 
Fernandes and Nitish 
Kumar, for a leader like 
Syed Shahabuddin, an 
anti-BJP stance is only 
KMio natural. And for 

Chandrajit Yadav, a 
Bokthe backward-castc leader 

allhfir alliance 

Blinei gjp vv^ould mean 

k to the sacrificing the party ideo- 
I fhAm "'The BJP is a com- 

asserted, "and the policy 
of the Samata Party is to 
fight such communal forces." 

Rhetoric apart, the split in the Samata 
Party probably has a lesson for other 
such small parties: it’s political expe¬ 
diency and not ideology that matters in 
an election year. • 
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Moment of gkHy 


The Balkan agreement is a triumph for President Bill Clinton 


As I write this on a 
pleasant morning that 
is more autumnal than 
wintry, there has been 
a deluge of highly 
significant internatio¬ 
nal news. In neighbou¬ 
ring Sn Lanka, for 
example, the fall of Jaffna is imminent. 
Despite the genuine or simulated 
exertions of some DMK and MDMK 
politicos, there is little sympathy for the 
LTTE even in Tamil Nadu, leave alone 
the rest of (he country. 

In Afghanistan's bitter civil war, the 
stand-off between the Taliban, organi¬ 
sed and backed by Pakistan, and the Rab- 
bani government's forces on the out¬ 
skirts of Kabul, the control of which is 
decisive, continues. Sadly, in New 
Delhi there is still insufficient compre¬ 
hension of the havoc that is bound to be 
caused in Kashmir, should the Taliban 
succeed in capturing the Afghan capital, 
a denouement for which our Pakistani.' 
and American friends are working assi¬ 
duously in tandem. France has chosen 
this moment to carry out the fourth of its 
planned eight underground nuclear tests 
in the South Pacific. All concerned are 
making entirely predictable noises with 
varying degrees of vehemence. 

Each one of these events cries out for 
detailed comment. But leaving them 
aside, I must concentrate on the historic 
"peace agreement" that has at long last 
been initialled by the Presidents of Ser¬ 
bia, Bosnia and Croatia who, jointly and 
individually, had plunged former 
Yugoslavia into one of the bloodiest and 
most brutal wars in the heart of Europe. 
Negotiations for this purpose were gruel¬ 
ling and difficult at the best of times. 
Towards the end they lasted for 72 hours 
non-stop. 

To be sure, it is not much of a peace i 
accord when you come to think 
seriously about it. Quite a few highly sen¬ 
sitive issues have been bypassed; one 
has, in fact, been left to arbitration. The 
so-called unity of the federation of 
Bosnia is but a thinly-disguised parti¬ 
tion between Bosnian Muslims and 


Serbs. All that America and its Euro¬ 
pean allies want is that there should not 
be one more avowedly Muslim state in 
Europe in the era of Islamic 
fundamentalism. 

Bosnian Serbs who have already 
rejected the agreement hammered out at 
Dayton, Ohio, have also accused Presi 
dent Slobodan Milosevic of having 
"betrayed" them. Citizens of Sarajevo 
have bluntly stated that they do not 





t)elieve their city will remain united. 
And so on. 

However, when all is said and done, 
the clinching of the Balkan agreement is 
a tremendous triumph of US diplomacy 
and of President Clinton personally. But 
that does not mean that the agreement 
will work. So many duly signed peace 
agreements and ceasefire deals in the 
past have been flouted so contemp¬ 


tuously that there is widespread cyni¬ 
cism about the present breakthrough too. 

The best things that have been said 
about the Dayton deal is that it may not 
be a just peace but it is "better than war". 
T he task of translating the agreement 
from "paper to practice" is not going to 
be easy 

At the horse-shoe table in the Security 
Council chamber, members are getting 
ready to lift the arms embargo from all 
the Balkan states. The 
World Bank is putting 
together a package of 
assistance to all the three 
war-ravaged states in dire 
need of speedy recon¬ 
struction and rehabilita¬ 
tion, especially il the 
right of the refugees to 
return home is to have 
any meaning. 

Bill Clinton is entitled 
to the high praise he has 
received. But the 
moment of glory is often 
also the time of the most 
daunting challenge, as 
Indira Gandhi discovered 
shortly after her apotheo¬ 
sis after the Bangladesh 
War in 1971. 

There is no way in 
‘ which the Balkan agree- 
ment can be carried out 
without the active partici- 
, pation in the implementa¬ 
tion by 60,0CX) NATO 
ground troops of which 
! 20,000 are expected to be 
' .Americans. This is a rcs- 
' ponsibility the US Presi¬ 
dent cannot resile from. But he has lit¬ 
tle support in his country to send the 
boys on a hazardous mission in a volati¬ 
le land 

In both the Houses of American Con¬ 
gress, opposition to the despatch of US 
troops to former Yugoslavia is even 
stronger. A dozen American casualties 
in Somalia, let it be recalled, had made 
the mighty US turn tail and run. • 
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LETHAL aVING 
MACHINE 

Salient features of 
theLCA 

■ It is the world’s 
smallest, light-weight, 
multi-role combat 
aircraft 

■ Short take-off and 
laiKfing and can gain 
speed suddenly. 

■ It has seven weapon 
stations which can 
carry a wide range of 
missiles. 

■ Inflight refuelling 
facilities ensure 
extended range and 
flight endurance. 



Waiting in the wings 


A S the bright yellow curtains 
went up, smoke machines 
emitted fumes, colourful 
lights lit the background 
and the band started rolling 
the drums. The moment had finally 
arrived. With a light flashing on top and 
a mini-tractor tugging at its wheels, the 
much-awaited Light Combat Aircraft 
(LCA) rolled out of the Hindustan Aero- 
nauticals Limited (HAL) hangar in 
Bangalore last fortnight. 

For the small distinguished gathering 
at the Bangalore airport, the LCA, pain¬ 
ted in stripes of the national colours, 
evoked sentiments very similar to the 
one when the indigenously-built Polar 
Satellite Launch Vehicle (PSLV) was 
first launched. 

For the aviation scientists and techni¬ 
cians, it was a moment of great pride. 
After all, they had defied all the sceptics 
who had maintained that India will 
never be able to come up with an 
indigenously-developed sophisticated 
,|f«te-of-the-art fighter aircraft. 

^ But, here it was: a multi-role, multi- 
jnission, supersonic combat aircraft that 


The Light Combat 
Aircraftfinally takes 
shape, but when will it 

fly? 


is supposedly the smallest in the world. 
In short, the LCA is India's answer to 
the American F-16s and other aircraft of 
that category. As Abdul Kalam, the 
scientific adviser to the defence mini¬ 
stry, boasted: "When the LCA is induc¬ 
ted into the Indian Air Force (LAF) to 
replace the MiG-21 series of fighters, it 
will be the best combat aircraft defen¬ 
ding the nations's skies." 

However, there's a catch. "Rolling 
out" does not mean that the LCA has 
already taken off. Because, the first 
LCA — titled the Technology Demon¬ 
strator (TD-1) — still has to undergo a 
number of tests before seven Prototype 
Vehicles (PI to P7) arc manufactured. 
Only after that will the commercial pro¬ 


duction of the LCA start. 

The LCA project, already over a 
decade old, has come under severe criti¬ 
cism from various quarters. So much so 
that the LCA has been described sarcasti¬ 
cally in defence parlance with such 
names as, "Low Credibility Aircraft" 
and the "Longest Confused Attempt". 
But last week, project director Kota Hari- 
narayana and his men were confident of 
advancing the deadline by two years. 

According to R.N. Sharma, chairman 
of HAL, "TD-1 will be flown by the end 
of the next year, by which time TD-2 
will be built." And Kalam added for 
good measure, "The final operation clea¬ 
rance scheduled originally for 2005 will 
now be obtained in 2(X)3, after which the 
commercial production of the LCA will 
begin." 

Hopefully, all these technicalities 
will not defer the induction of the LCA 
into the lAF. As it is, the LCA has taken 
nearly 25 years to make the journey 
from the drawing board to the tarmac. A 
period in which other countries have 
advanced considerably in the avionics 
sphere. 
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T he idea%of manufactu¬ 
ring a righter aircraft 


for the IAF was first moo¬ 
ted in the early Seventies. 

The LCA project was 
finally sanctioned by the 
Government of India in 
1983. The first prototype 
flight was scheduled for 
1990, and by 1993-94 the 
first batch of LCA was 
supposed to have been 
delivered to the lAF. But 
that obviously hasn’t 
happened. 

Among other things, 
the delay has jacked up 
the cost of the project. In 
1983, the cost for six pro¬ 
totypes was estimated at 
Rs 560 crore. Today, it 
will cost around Rs 1,670 
crore to manufacture just 
two TD aircraft. The 
Defence Research Deve¬ 
lopment Organisation 
(DRDO) estimates that 
this figure could well 
touch the Rs 5,000 crore Hm g 
mark. 

Of the sanctioned Rs sWki 
2,188 crore, nearly Rs 
1,000 crore has already 
been spent manufactu¬ 
ring the first aircraft. 

According to aviation experts, it will 
cost the government Rs 400 billion for 
the LCA to be inducted into the lAF. 

Why did India go in for such a costly 
project? According to the senior lAF 
officers, the phasing out of the MiG-21 
series of combat aircraft by the turn of 
the century will leave a huge gap in the 
country’s strike capability. The LCA is 
designed to fill that vacuum. But instead 
of buying such aircraft from abroad, the 
government took a decision to develop 
one in the country as this would save the 
nation precious foreign exchange. 

But many aviation experts maintain 
that the project has taken so long that by 
the time the LCA finally lakes wing, the 
technology would have become obso¬ 
lete. Moreover, they say, it would be 
wrong to say that the LCA is wholly indi¬ 
genous as many components are being 
procured from other countries. 

Indeed, the L CA is not a totally indige¬ 
nous project. For one, such renowned air¬ 
craft manufacturers as Marcel Dassault 
of France, British Aerospace and MB of 
Germany have been associated in some 
way or the other in the project. 



Tlie|iliasiiigoiitiifllilG-2klirtlw 
the oentuiy will lem a 
sWki power. The LCA is de4wl te in 
vacmmi 


And the TD-l which proudly rolled 
out from the HAL hangar in Bangalore 
is only 70 per cent indigenous. The engi¬ 
ne is American (GE-404). Bui Harina- 
rayan says, "The state-of-the-art engine 



AbMIUam: ”TlMlCAbMioi« 
thtbHlIillwwoiU" 


ASHOKE CHAKRABORTY 

‘Kaveri* will be ready in 
1997 and will be incorpo¬ 
rated in 1998. The indige¬ 
nous equipment content 
will be improved as we 
enter into production." 

B ut hOw good IS the 
LCA in comparison 
to the Other frontline 
fighter aircraft m the 
world? Abdul Kalam 
says that "it is on par with 
such modem fighters like 
the Swedish JAS-39 and 
the European Fighter 
being developed by a con¬ 
sortium of four West 
European countries (Ger¬ 
many, UK, Italy and 
Spain). 

But aviation experts 
say that the FX-31, being 
developed by the United 
States and Germany, is a 
far superior fighter plane. 

ifiirii Jif disturbing 

(Ullil W news for the lAF because 

in UyPft this aircraft 

* ® to Pakistan, it will in varia- 

Ofllflthflt balance in 

favour of our neighbour. 

If that’s true, then why 
. didn’t India procure such 
aircraft from abroad? 

1 There are two reasons why the govem- 
j ment went in for an indigenous product. 
The first IS the cost factor. Says Kalam, 
"Each LCA will cost $22 million to pro- 
j duce. Any aircraft of its class is priced 
between $26 million and $30 million a 
piece in the West." 

Then there is the availability factor. 
Not many countries arc willing to sell 
the best to India, Kalam explains. "The¬ 
refore, there was no other alternative but 
to be self-reliant," he adds. 

There is one other reason why manu¬ 
facturing the LCA makes sense. Kalam 
estimates that more than 8,000 fighter 
aircraft will be phased out in different 
countries of Asia and Africa over the 
next two decades. "And the LCA will be 
the most cost-effective answer to 
modem fighters," he says. 

For the moment, however, the LCA 
will be supplied only to the lAF and 
avialion-watchers are keenly waiting for 
the aircraft to takeu)f f. Only then wi 11 the 
world be able to judge the tme worth of 
the Light Combat Aircraft. • 
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Who says 
English is the 
favourite 
language 
in the upper 
echelons 
of society?— 



If you think all those wonderful ^;uys who're lappinj:^ up 
mobile phones, fuxury cars, jewellery watches, microwave 
ovens, frost'free refrigerators in Calcutta read an English 
newspaper, think again. 

Here's stmie food for thought, straight from NRvS V: in 
the A1/A2 (and even the new A1 + ) category, the majority 
of people read the Bengali daily, Anandabazar Parrika. In 
fact, it*s read by more upper-class Calcuttans than 
The Telegraph and The Statesman 
put together! 

So the next time you want the 
attention of the city's distinguished 
gentry, address them in their language. 



Anandabazar Patrika 



























THE MUSLIM 
FACTOR 


The Congress tries desperately to woo the Muslims even as C.K. 
Jaffer Sharief resigns and the community’s alienation increases 


‘> 


The 

disenchantment off 
the Muslims with 
the Congress is 
refflectedintheway 
the community is 
voting. The break 
with the Congress 
is so organic that iff 
they have other 
options, they would 
not vote ffor the 
party. This was 
true in most off the 
Assembly elections 
and it is going to be 
true again 


O n Friday, 24 November, Ghulam Nabi Azad was on a 

plane lo Bombay and Hyderabad to meet Muslims there 
and convince them to vote for the Congress in the coming 
general elections. Tariq Anwar, president of the 
Congress’ minority cell, was with him. Anwar was 
unsure of the Mu.slims, but Azad was amazingly confident. 

In another part of Delhi, Aslam Sher Khan, junior minister in the 
Prime Minister’s Office (PMO), was as assured. The Prime Minister had 
given his okay to amend the Waqf Bill and increase salaries of the 
imams. "This will help us a great deal," said Khan. 

Then other things had been done. The Haj quota was increased from 
20,000 a year to 50,000. Also two months ago, Narasimha Rao had gone 
to Bareilly to lay a chadar on the tomb of Imam Raza. And tliere, he 
announced a new train service between Bareilly and Ajmer, the two 
towns Muslims revere very much. 

Finally, some of his ministers had secret parleys with the pirs of some 
of north India’s more famous Muslim shrines. Besides, there was news 
that such ministers as S.B. Chavan and Pranab Mukherjee had opened a 
dialogue with eminent Muslim scholars and leaders. 

Finally, nearly three years after the demolition of the Babri Masjid, 
the Congress(I) had suddenly woken up to the need to woo the Muslims. 
In the Assembly elections since that event, the minorities had shown a 
decided distaste for the Congress(I). In Maharashtra, they had even 
voted Shiv Sena and the BJP {see box). But now, once again, the 
Congress leadership was trying. And as they thought, it was just about 
working out. 

B ut around this time, there was a problem. For some months now, 
C.K. Jaffer Sharief has been seriously unwell. He went to London 
for a bypass surgery. While he was there, Rao reshuffled the 
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Cabinet and kept the railways portfolio 
with himself. Sharief returned to a huge 
welcome of Muslims at the airport. And 
within a day, he hoped for the return of 
his portfolio. 

Rao didn’t do this and it seems that in 
one-to-one meetings he advised Sharief 
to take it easy. It is not known what Sha¬ 
rief said. But certainly, relations bet¬ 
ween the two had cooled from before. 

After the Babri Masjid was demoji- 
shed, Sharief had told friends he would 
like to quit. Then, when the Terrorist 
and Disruptive Activities (Prevention) 
Act (TADA) began to be misused after 
the serial bomb blasts in Bombay, he 
was among the ministers most exercised 
about it. And in several other meetings, 
the Prime Minister and he seemed to 
have differences on several is.sues con¬ 
nected with Muslims. 

There were stories in the papers from 
before that Rao wanted Sharief to quit 
the government and take up party work. 
Shanefs friends in Bangalore say that 
soon after this, he wrote as many as three 
letters to Rao, each increasing in opposi¬ 
tion to the Prime Minister. It was also 
said that Sharief had told Narasimha 
Rao that if he were to be removed from 
mini.stership, Muslim support to the 
Congress would suffer. 

No one confirms that he really made 
such a threat. And Devendra Dwivedi, 
who is said to be close to the Prime Mini¬ 
ster, told Sunday last week that Sharief 
had himself told him that none of this 
was true and that his "enemies" in Karna¬ 
taka were making up these stories. 

Either way, it made no difference to 
Shariefs plea that he be retained in the 
Cabinet. And when there seemed little 
chance of his ever getting back the rail- 
wavs portfolio, he apparently sent in his 
resignation. He followed this up, it 
seems, when he met Rao on 19 Novem¬ 
ber at Indira Gandhi’s samadhi at Shakti 
Sthal. Rao is said to have told him to 
reconsider the resignation but Sharief is 
reported to have insisted. Next day, he 
got a call saying that he was relieved of 
his ministership. And the following day, 
there were page one stories on Sharief 
and whether it would affect Congre'ss 
chances with the Muslims. 

Within days, the controversy about 
the resignation gathered steam. On a 
weekend, Sharief went to see Sonia Gan¬ 
dhi. Meanwhile, several of Narasimha 
Rao’s Muslim ministers made clear, 

\ would suffer because ol Shanel quiiun^ 

\ the government. 


After this, the minister of state for 
external affairs, Salman Khurshid, crea¬ 
ted another flutter with his interview to 
The Times of India. In that, he said, "The 
Congress government at the Centre has 
taken measures for the welfare of the 
minority community; the party has orga ¬ 
nised rallies to inform the people how 
non-Congress governments in Uttar 
Pradesh had failed on all fronts; but des¬ 
pite all this, it would be inconect to say 
that we have won them over." Nothing 
could be truer. 


T he real thing though is that it is not 
quite clear how far Narasimha Rao is 
responsible for this state of affairs. 
Muslim scholars, politicians and acti¬ 
vists all reckon that the process of 
Muslim alienation from the Congress 
began much before the events of 6 
December, 1992. What they concede 
though is that the divide may have wide¬ 
ned after that. 

"Where should we begin?" Mushirul 
Hasan, the eminent scholar of Islamic 
studies asks and pauses. Then, like 



As the controversy over 
the resignation of Jaffer 
Sharief gathered steam, 
several of Narasimha 
Rao’s Muslim ministers 
made it clear that Muslim 
votes would suffer 
because of Sharief 
quitting the government 


many others, he goes back to the time 
after the death of Maulana Azad and 
Rafi Ahmed Kidwai when there was no 
Muslim leader of any consequence to 
lead the community. 

The second phase of Muslim aliena¬ 
tion began in the Seventies after India’s 
war with Pakistan and the creation of 
Bangladesh. While most Muslims agree 
that events in erstwhile West Pakistan 
itself created conditions for the making 
of Bangladesh, they could not get recon¬ 
ciled at the same time to India’s role in 
breaking up Pakistan. 

After this, Indira Gandhi was called 
Ma Durga by Atal Behari Vajpayee for 
her victory in the 1971 war. Many say 
that she b^ame more overtly Hindu in 
[ ber actions after this. The third break 
I came with the Emergency when 
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were ailegalions that some Muslims 
were forcibly sterilised and after the inci¬ 
dent at Turkman Gate at the edge of the 
walled city in Delhi blew up. 

The Eighties is said to be a period 
when not just Muslims, but even Sikhs 
were agitated by actions taken by Mrs 
Gandhi’s government. Then came her 
assassination, Rajiv Gandhi's election 
victory, the fiasco over the Shah Bano 
issue, the opening of the lock of Babn 
Masjid, the shilanyas at the disputed site 
and, in V.P. Singh's time, L.K. Adva- 
ni’s Rath Yatra. 

The final blow was the demolition of 
the Babri Masjid. Last week, A/ad read 
out proceedings from Parliament to 
Muslim audiences in Bombay and Hyde¬ 
rabad to convince them how th^Central 
government did ail it could to prevent 
the demolition. "1 think they were con¬ 
vinced to a large degree with wlvit 1 was 
saying.” A/ad told Sunoav "I don’t 
mean all Muslims will vote Congress 
Nothing will change a hardimei But m 
any community, almost 70 per cent is 
made up of the Hoaling vote We arc 
sure to get this." 

O thers ate not at all sure. "Coni>rcs\ 
hi/kul Mussahnanou key khiUtf 
hai/' said Sultan Salauddin Owaisi, of 
the Majlis-e-lttehadul-Muslimeen, 
"Congress aur BJP aapas mem mile hue 
hain. Home minister ja key I^urli Mano- 
harJoshi ko rnithaee khiUitey hain. Shiv 
Sena unki saalgirah manati hai. Nara- 
simha Raf) ku one-point programme 
hai: hum nahm to BJP ” 

In Lucknow, there is 
the same feeling. "FCao 
has never been honest to 
us," said Maulana Kalbe 
Sadiq, the internationally 
known Shia scholar. "He 
made a commitment 
about Babri Masjid 
which he has not kept. 

Whatever he may try 
now, we’re not going to 
believe him." 

Maulana All Mian, pre¬ 
sident of the All India 
Muslim Personal Law 
Board and a well-known 
Islamic theologist, is also 
said to be opposed to 
• Narasimha Rao. He 
never discusses politics 
but whoever mentions 
the Congress to him is 
directed to his biography, 
Karwaan-e-Zindagi, in 



which it is said, 
"Congress, that was once 
a movement, is now 
dead." 

Even within the Con¬ 
gress, there is little real 
confidence that the 
Muslims will support the 
party. Some ministers in 
the PMO are more than 
confident about this. To 
that, Tariq Anwar 
ripostes, "They were also 
as confident before the 
last round of Assembly 
elections. And look what 
happened?" 

Tariq continues, "It is 
not a question just of 


increasing salaries of imams or 
amending the Waqf Bill," he says. "Nor 
will it help to talk to pirs or to ulemas in 
drawing rooms. Nothing indirect will 
work now. You have to go to the people 
directly. Some of us are doing it. But 
clearly, it is not enough." 

A nd yet, in all this, there is a reitera¬ 
tion of an old thesis which the Con¬ 
gress has tried to make use of time and 
again and failed just as regularly. It is 
that Muslims vote en bloc and en masse 
and that it would do to approach a couple 
of leaders after which all of the commu¬ 
nity will follow. 

"It docs not happen this way at all," 
says Imtiaz Ahmed, the sociologist at 
the Jawaharlal Nehru University (JNU) 
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who has done seminal work on the 
Muslims. He contends that remarkable 
■ changes have come in Muslim society. 
For instance, he remarks about the emer¬ 
gence of a Muslim middle class that may 
not be even one per cept of the so-called 
200 million Indian middle class but still 
shows Its presence in most major Indian 
cities. 

Then he says that the generation bom 
after Partition no longer looks to Paki¬ 
stan for succour. Till before India’s war 
with Pakistan in 1965, lawyers, doctors, 
engineers and other professionals trai¬ 
ned at the Aligarh Muslim University 
steadily emigrated to Pakistan. But after 
1965, when Pakistan stopped all Indian 
emigrants, the mood changed, Ahmed 
says. The Muslims had to work in India, 
and that they were also determined to 
fight for their rights. 

Alongside, another thing happened. 
When the promise of the Congress final¬ 
ly ended with the Emergency, many 
Muslim youths joined the JP movement. 
"Thus they started out with having 
nothing to do with the Congress," says 
Javed Habib. 

The average non-Congress Muslim 
leader of this generation is very different 
from the Congress one. Says Mushirul 
Hasan, "I see a very alarming thing hap¬ 
pening. The Congress Muslims are 
beginning to use their position in the 
wake of the demolition as bargaining 
counter with the Congress leadership. 
The Congress leadership ought to take 
note of the threats of Jaffer Sharief and 
Salman Khurshid." 

And yet, it is not just these two who 
are issuing "threats". Nearly every Con¬ 
gress Muslim minister is Faced with the 


Eminent scholar 
Mushirul Hasan 

is right when he 
saysthatthere 
was never really 
a Muslim vote 
and there isn’t 
going to be one 








worrying question of how Muslims will 
vote. But Hasan is right when he says 
that there was never really a Muslim 
vote and that there isn’t going to be one. 

Those Muslim politicians who have 


no Congress pedigree are more alive to 
this reality. That is why such a person as 
Waseem Ahmad, who is national secre¬ 
tary of the Janata Dal and a close aide of 
V.P. Singh, had no fear in confronting 
such a daunting figure as 
the Shahi Imam just after 
the demolition and bla¬ 
ming him for it as much 
as the BJP and the Con¬ 
gress. And Ahmad is of 
the generation of AMU 
that joined Jayaprakash 
Narayan against Indira 
Gandhi 

in the last Bihar elec- 
lions iieai ly 50 per cent of 
the candidates who stood 
elections had come to 
\ politics with JP. And it is 

hardly surprising that 
1^^ Muslims in large num- 

1 bers supported them. 

B ^ "We have been taught 

M J not to approach things 
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Muslims celebrating Id: confused 
and misled 


throuj^h the drav/ing room," says 
Habib. "We’d like lo know whai is hap¬ 
pening in the community and I would 
say for the some of us that we have a 
very good.idea." 

I t is in this context that next year's gene¬ 
ral elections must be seen. The com¬ 
munity is no more monolithic. More and 
more Muslims are agreed on it. "If there 
is a fatwa from one ulema, another gives 
a counter-fatwa," says Ahmad. "That is 
why I find Arun Shourie’s book {The 
World of Fatwas) so limited." 

For instance, one sect of Muslims 
ruled that women ought not to vote. 
Immediately, Ahmad says, the women 
themselves agitated and refused to 
accept this. Besides, there is little agree¬ 
ment between say, the Barelvis and the 
Deobandis. The Deobandis, for instan¬ 
ce, are still conservative about the triple 
talaq issue, but the Barelvis have more 


than once spoken of its misuse. 

Besides, there is greater awareness in 
the community today of how backward 
it has got educationally and economical¬ 
ly because of a predominance of politics 
at the say-so of some leaders.’The big¬ 
gest tragedy of the Muslims is that they 
have such an incompetent leadership," 
says Maulana Wahiduddin, a highly- 
rcspcx'ted Muslim scholar and author of 
several first-rate books on Islam and 
modernity. 

And yet, it isn’t as though no Muslim 
politician is aware of this. Maulana 
Wahiduddin says that Muslims ought 
not to complain of lack of government 


Muslims are voting. The break with ihe 
Congress is so organic that if they have 
other options they would not vote for the 
party. This was true in most of the 
Assembly elections and it is going to be 
true again. 

The Congress still thinks that "mana: 
ging" one or several maulvis, ulemas or 
pirs and such sops as the amendment to 
the Waqf Board Bill or salary increase to 
imams or indeed, tram connections 
from Bareilly to Ajmer are going to 
make a great difference. Muslims see 
through this. 

But nor would it mean that the going 
away of a Jaffer Sharief will alone upset 



Thedissideiitsin 
the Congress 
feel that the 
Muslims will 
come back to the 
Congress fold 
only if 

Narasimha Rao 
is replaced 


support for them in education or jobs 
and that they ought to serve themselves. 
This is beginning to happen. Sultan 
Owaisi has set up a multi-purpose 
university in Hyderabad after a medical 
school in Bangalore and others are slow¬ 
ly taking the lead. "No one talks of this 
side of Owaisi," says Habib with some 
anger. 

But, Owaisi is smart enough to see 
that much of the Muslim community 
wants these things. Muslim scholars 
report of fathers coming to them for advi¬ 
ce about their sons. Some parents are 
supplementing madrasa education for 
their children with secular education. 
And apparently, English medium 
schools are at a premium. 

All of this is reflected in the way 


the Congress chances with Muslims. 
The break came from before and per¬ 
haps has solidified after 6 December, 
1992. 

Dissident Muslims in the Congress 
say that the only way the Congress can 
get back the Muslim votes is if Narasim¬ 
ha Rao is replaced with someone else. 
That may help. But then it may not. The 
Muslims* anger with the Congress goes 
further into history. And maybe the way 
Muslims are going, they need less and 
less of the Congress. That could be bad 
for them. Or it could be good. • 

Umkm&l^/BangakMm, lylm 
Bmvmdmm/Bombmy, Paiomitm 
MukhapmOhyti^m/MmwOmntland 
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FEEUNG 
THE PULSE 

How Muslims have voted in past Assembly 
elections and which way the community is 
likely to go in the forthcoming parliamentary 

polls 


E veryone admils of the 
Muslim (actor in elections 
but few arc sure how it really 
works. And since the Babri 
Masjid was demolished in 
December !992, Muslims have voted m 
various ways in the Assembly elections 
held in, among other slates, Uttar 
Pradesh, Maharashtra, Karnataka, Bihar 
and Gujarat. 

UTTAR PRADESH 

In October-November 1990, when 
Mulayam Singh ordered firing on viol¬ 
ent kar sevaks who had tried to storm the 
Babri Masjid, Muslims felt an immedia¬ 
te sense of relief. But aftci this provoked 
violent reaction against Muslims in 
other parts of the country, the Vi.shwa 
Hindu Panshad got to calling 
Mulayam "mullah”, and 
the Bharatiya Janata Par¬ 
ty came to power in UP 
on a backlash, Muslims 
started feeling differently. 

Many of them m such 
places as Lucknow start¬ 
ed to say, ''JJnko goli se 
marua, huntko holt se.” 

And Mulayam Singh also 
got a bit defensive. His 
aides went around saying 
that he did not wish 
any more to be identified 
so closely with Muslims. 

Then the Babri Masjid was pulled 
down. Mulayam admonished the 
Muslims for their earlier reaction again¬ 
st the firing. Still, he was careful not to 
antagonise the Hindus as he had done in 
his first tenure. Besides wanting the 
Muslims to be with him, he could not 
alienate the Dalits and the backward clas¬ 


ses many of who are, m the end, 
Rdm-hhakts. 

It is against this background that Syed 
Abdullah Bukhari, the Shahi Imam of 
Jama Masjid, went to western UP and 
gave a fatwa that the Muslims vote for’ 
V.P. Singh’s Janata Dal. By then, the 
Dal could come to no electoral under¬ 
standing with Mulayam Singh's Samajr 
wadi Party. Besides, Mulayam was kee¬ 
ner on a tie-up with Kanshi Ram’s Bahu- 
jan Samaj Party. 

The Muslims overwhelmingly voted 
for the Samajwadi Party and the BSP. 
"There was no way they were going to 
vote for the Congress," said Javed 
Habib, convenor of the Qaumi 
Mushawarat Committee. "They only 
saw Mulayam as being able to slop the 
BJP. So they ignored the fatwa." 


But he admits that the break-up of 
Mulayam and Kanshi Ram and the 
further split in the BSP has reduced 
Muslim options. "To get the Muslim 
vote," says Habib, "Mulayam and Kan¬ 
shi have to. come together again." Or 
else, anyone could benefit. "Even the 
Congress(I)," he says. 



For all that, Muslim voting in UP has 
been greatly more straightl'orward than 
in some other slates. 


MAHARASHTRA 

More Muslims than ever before voteil 
Shiv Sena and the BJP in the last Assem¬ 
bly elections. And typically, Muslim 
politicians in Maha¬ 
rashtra understand why 
they did so more than 
those from outside. 

Much before the elec¬ 
tions, the press was full of 
stories that the Muslims 
would vote against the 
Congres.s. The riots 
immediately after the 
demolition of the Babri 
Masjid had gone 
uncontrolled until the 
aimy was called in. After 
the Bombay blasts, many Muslims were 
arrested under TADA and allegedly 
tortured in custody. 

Muslim politicians who toured the 
state, especially such regions as Vidharb- 
ha and Marathwada, were stunned by 
the degree of opposition to the Con¬ 
gress. And in a city as Bombay, the divi- 



Says veteran 
Congressman Rafiq 
Zakaria, "The Muslims 
do not want to be used 
as pawns any more. 
They have to rise above 
politics and win over 
the Hindus" 
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(From left) Laloo Yadav and Mulayam Singh Yadav: the Muslims 
remain solidly behind them 


sion was vertical. While Marathi and 
Gujarati Muslims were willing to chan¬ 
ce the Congress, those from UP, the so- j 
called ^bhaiyas\ were bitterly 
anti-Congress. 

The trend worried ‘outside’ Muslim 
politicians enough to have fatwas 
issued. One, from the still-new Ulema 
Council, headed by Maulana Qudous 
Kashmiri, asked Muslims to vote for the 
Mulayam faction. The Tabligh-e-Serat, 
an older organisation, supported by such 
liberal Muslims as Habib, called for a 
vote to the Janata Dal. The Congress 
was put up as the third choice. 

"But there was no way the fatwas 
would work," Habib admits now. "Boys 
over 18 in some ways were fashioning 
the opinion of their elders. They had 
been victims of TADA. They wouldn’t 
listen to anything we said. And anyway, 
there was too much infighting in the 
Congress." 

Rafiq Zakaria, the veteran Congres¬ 
sman, puts another spin on this. "The 
Muslims," he said, "do hot want to be 
used as pawns any more. They knew the 


Shiv Sena was coming (o power and did¬ 
n't want to be singled oul for not voting 
for it. And I can tell you, the absence of 
riots is a big relief. The Shiv Sena-BJP 
government has shown that it can con¬ 
trol it. Here the best ol secularism could¬ 
n’t guarantee the Muslims security 
before this." 

Zakaria adds, "The BJP-Shiv Sena 
can’t be considered pariah. They have to 
be fought politically. Muslims have to 
rise above politics. They have to win 
over the Hindus." 

BIHAR 

There was no aberration here as in 
Maharashtra. The Muslims have been 
solidly behind Laloo Prasad Yadav 
since he arrested Advani on the UP- I 
Bihar border during the Rath Yatra. But 
Muslim vote to him got consolidated 
after early trends from the elections in 
Maharashtra and Gujarat pointed to 
clear BJP victories there. 

But there are other compelling rea¬ 
sons for Muslim suppou to him. One of 


them is economic. The Centre for the 
Study of Developing Societies (CSDS) 
conducted a survey after the Bihar elec¬ 
tions. It discovered that while 37..1 per 
cent of the Muslims had voted for the JD 
and its allies, as many as 21.9 per cent 
Muslims had also supported the Con- 
gress(l). How could this be? 

"The voting in Bihar was divided mtt) 
Ashraf and non-Ashraf Muslim voles," 
says Yogendra Yadav, who analyses 
election results at the CSDS Those w ho 
contend that Muslims have castes too. 
say that Ashrafs occupy the higher cate- 
goiy and bear such surnames as Sayyad, 
Sheikh, Pathan, etc., and arc said to be ol 
foreign extraction Non-Ashrafs or 
Ajlafs such as Ansaris, Idrises, Gaddis 
and so on are said to be converts in India 
from middle or backward castes. 

Analysis say that non-Ashrafs in 
Bihar voted with Hindus who are poor, 
landless, Dalits and backward castes for 
Laloo and the Ashrafs, by and large, for 
the Congress. 

KARNATAKA 

Just before the election, the Centre 
had introduced the Urdu bulletin which 
provoked riots. Then there was the 
Idgah Maidan issue. Plus, there w as the 
raid on the Nadwa University headed by 
the respected I.slamic scholar, Ali Mian, 
near Lucknow. 

All this turned the Muslims away 
from the Congress, 

GUJARAT 

Such Congressmen as Jinabhai Darji, 
Madhavsinh Solanki, and Narsinh Mak- 
wana had created a new KH AM alliance 
ot Kshatriyas, Harijans, Adivasis and 
Muslims after the Congress party split in 
1969. 

This worked well for a time until Guja¬ 
rat had two spells of Janata rule, both 
times under Chimanbhai Patel. Later he 
allied with the Congress. During this per¬ 
iod, first the Jana vSangh and then the 
BJP worked on the various special inter¬ 
est groups in the state. 

■ The Muslims were left oul of the pictu¬ 
re. The old support base of the Congress 
withered under Chimanbhai. By the 
time of the 1995 elections, the BJP’s sup¬ 
port had grown enormously. There was 
much infighting in the Congress in Chi- 
manlihai’s time and after he died. And 
the Muslims had no alternative.* 

N. V. Subnmanlmn/N0wl^lM with 
bunwuiwportB 
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Messiah of the Muslims? 


Evaluating Jajfer Shariefs clout among the minorities 




osl Karnataka Congres* 
smcn will tell yon that 
C.K JafTer Sharicl is a 
sort of elevated tale- 
carrier One story goes 
back to l%9 when he was close to the 
Congress heavyweight, S. Nijalingappa. 

Nijalingappa then was a member of 
the Syndicate opposing Indira Gandhi. 
Sharief apparently i ape-recorded 
Nijalingappa's conversation with the 
socialist Ashok Mehta and either the 
tape or the gist of the conversation was 
passed on to Mrs Gandhi. That is the 
story. No one knows if there was any 
truth in this But certainly, the meeting 
with Mehta greatly upset Mrs Gandhi. 

Ten years later, it , 
seems he was doing the 
.same thing. But now, 

Devraj IJrs was the tar¬ 
get Mrs Gandhi had won 
the Chikmagalur by- 
election and couldn't tole¬ 
rate Urs’ considerable 
clout in Karnataka. Con¬ 
gressmen there say that 
Sliarief had a role in IJrs' 
break-up vMth Mrs 
Gandhi. 

With Rajiv Gandhi, 

Shariefs relations were 
uneven. At one point, he 
even thought ot quitting 
the parlv But he was 
eventually rehabilitated 
He was the one to conv in- 
cc the Prime Minister iha; 

R.Gundu Rao, chief mini- 

ster of Karnataka in Mrs ||||^ 

Gandhi's time, was one 

of Sanjay Gandhi’s men. f 

That finished Gundu Rao. j 


Sharief is also said to 
have had a hand in the 
destructioii of Veerendra 
Patil. As such, Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi was tiring of Patil. 
Sharief worked to see 
that he was ousted. 

All the while, he furthe¬ 
red his own career. He 
was a sort of attendant to 


Nijalingappa. Mrs Gandhi made him a 
junior minister of railways. Then he got 
coal in Rajiv’s time and the party’s joint- 
secretaryship. Narasimha Rao made 
him a Cabinet minister. 

Last fortnight, after he resigned from 
the government following Narasimha 
Rao’s refusal to give him back his rail¬ 
ways portfolio, Sharief was once more 
back to playing his old role. This time he 
was showing opposition to Narasimha 
Rao. And the secrctiveness was gone. 

On Sunday, 26 November, he met 
Sonia Gandhi. And before that, he had 
let it be known that Muslims would be 
angered because of the way he had been 
treated. At the time of going to press, 






h’V V . 
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Many politicians say that while Jaffer 
Sharief has been opportunistic, he does 
have a degree of support among the 
Muslims 


there was some talk that Jaffer Sharief 
could be given a party post. But no one 
was sure that his going would affect the 
Congress party’s Muslim votes in any 
significant manner. 

T here is some dispute about Shariefs 
influence on the Muslim ‘commu¬ 
nity. "All these people who play the 
Muslim card and issue threats have no 
following ill the community," said a 
minister in the Prime Minister’s Office 
(PMO). "The threats are only meant to 
advance their interest. The community 
is secondary to them." 

Others say that while Sharief has been 
opportunistic, he does have a 
degree of support among 
the Muslims. He is close 
to Asad Madani of the 
influential Jamaat- 

ulema-Hind. Besides, he 
^ has good links with 

,1 Muslim organisations m 

( Uttar Pradesh, Gujarat 
and Madhya Pradesh. 
"That is how he was able 
to draw a huge crowd of 
only Muslims at the 
Delhi airport after he 
returned from Britain fol¬ 
lowing a bypass surge- 
jM ry," said a Congress poli- 

■F tician in Bangalore. 


Added a Congress MP, 
"Among the states of 
l^ttar Pradesh, Bihar and 
West Bengal, there are 
180 parliamentary seats 
and not one Congress 
Muslim leader who can 
call the shots here. We 
will be lucky to get ^0 of 
these seats. .And without 
Sharief, even that may be 
difficult." 

Also, as railway mini¬ 
ster for more than four 
years, a fair number of 
Muslims have benefited. 
Railway passes, catering 
contracts, and so on have 
been given to community 
members. "If he has hclp- 
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REACTIONS 


ed out just UK) Muslims in 
each state, that is itself quite a constituen¬ 
cy he has built up," said a Cabinet mini¬ 
ster. "And knowing him, he has helped 
many many more from his community." 

In some ways then, Sharief has con¬ 
ducted himself as a second Ghani Khan 
Chowdhury. But he doesn't have the 
kind of clout Chowdhury had in his time 
in his constituency in Malda and in West 
Bengal. 

J affer Sharief has won the Lok Sabha. 

elections five times from the Bangalo¬ 
re North constituency. But those who 


oppose him in the state say that in 1977, 
he won like most other Congressmen in 
south India; in 1980, because of the Indi¬ 
ra wave; in 1984, on account of the sym¬ 
pathy generated from Indira Gandhi’s 
assassination; in 1989, because of a 
wave of support for the party in the 
south; and in 1991, because of Rajiv 
Gandhi’s assassination. "If it hadn’t 
been for the Congress," said a colleague 
of his, "he would never have won. " 

And now. Bangalore North itself 
hasn't remained the same. In the lastelec- 
tions, Sharief polled less votes than the 
Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) candidate, 
Premila Nesargi, in the Shivajinagar 
Assembly segment of Bangalore which 
has a large Muslim population and is 
reckoned to be a sort of Muslim 
nerve-centre. 

And, in the last Assembly elections, 
the Congress lost all eight Assembly con¬ 
stituencies of Bangalore North. "If Sha¬ 
rief is considered such a major leader, 
the party should have won at least a 
couple of seats here," said a Congress 
politician. "And then the Janata Dal won 


1 in Shivajinagar. That does not make Sha¬ 
rief to be such a force as he sets himself 
up to be." 

Concludes C.M. Ibrahim, stale presi¬ 
dent of the Janata Dal, "What is the con¬ 
nection between Sharief and the 
Muslims?" 

"Much," say several Muslim mini¬ 
sters and party functionaries in Delhi. 
"His going will make a difference," says 
Ghulam Nabi A/.ad, civil aviation mini¬ 
ster. "He has been with the Congress for 
nearly 35 to 40 years." 

Tariq Anwar, president of the Con¬ 
gress parly’s minority cell, is more 


direct "Jailer Shanef has an image 
among the people," he says. "You can’t 
dc.stroy that following in one day fo 
keep or not to keep a minister is the 
Prime Minister’s prerogative. But to 
drop him now gives a wrong message." 

"The Urdu newspapers are full of 
him," Anwar goes on "He raised the 
issue of the abuse of the Terrorist and 
Disruptive Activities (Prevention) Act 
(TADA). Till you are in power, people 
have no sympathy for you. Once you are 
removed, the sympathy goes to you. The 
dropping of Sharief comes as a definhe 
setback to our efforts to bring the I 
Mu.slims back to the Congress fold." 

Ahmed Patel, general secretary of the 
All India Congress Committee, is also 
said to be upset with the Sharief affair as 
also some other Muslim ministers. But 
just now, the Sharief matter looks like 
being in deep freeze. "We will see how 
he behaves," said a minister, smiling. 

Depends though on who has the last 
laugh. • 

N.¥.MubmnuMmn wMh^tmurt 
Lmnkmwh/BmfgtOarm 




"His going will make a 
difference," says the 
Union civil aviation 
minister. “He has been 
with the Congress for 
nearly 35 to 40 years" 



The president of the 
Congress party’s 
minority cell opines, 
"Jaffer Sharief has an 
image among the 
people. You can’t 
destroy that following in 
one day. To drop him 
now gives a wrong 
message" 


n 



The Karnataka president 
of the Janata Dal asks, 
"What is the connection 
between Jaffer Sharief 
and the Muslim vote?", 
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FOLLOW-UP 


COURTESY NAKKHBERAN 


Veerappan, the 
notorious sandalwood 
smuggler, wants to 
surrender only if the 
government 
guarantees his safety 

H e has been on the run for the 
past five ycars» but has suc¬ 
cessfully eluded the elabo¬ 
rate police dragnet. A Spe¬ 
cial! ask Force (STF) com¬ 
prising crack cops from Tamil Nadu and 
Karnataka ajid a BSF battalion has fai¬ 
led to catch him from the thick jungles of 
the Eastern (ihals. Veerappan, the noto¬ 
rious sandalwood smuggler has proved 
to be more slippery than the proverbial 
eel and has given the state law enforce¬ 
ment agencies a run for their money. 

Clad in police uniform, a la Gabbar 
Singh of Sholav fame, the 47-year-oId 



Veerappan: ”1 will take revenge for the murdler of my brother Aifunan, 
and I won’t rest until then" 


TOO TIRED TO RUN 


elephant poacher-tumcd-sandalwood 
smuggler faces as many as 132 cases of 
murder, terrorist acts, dacoiiies, kidnap¬ 
ping and extortion, with 57 of them com¬ 
mitted in Karnataka and the rest in 
Tamil Nadu. He has killed over 120 per¬ 
sons, including 31 police and ten forest 
personnel. Straddling the vast forests 
spread over more than 8,(K)0 sq. kms and 
literally holding two state governments 
to ransom, Veerappan has been so ruth¬ 
less against policemen, forest officials 
and their informers that his name strikes 
terror everywhere. 

Muniyasamy Veerappan, a child of 
the forest, hails from Gopinatham villa¬ 
ge on the Karnalaka-Tamil Nadu bor¬ 
der. He took to ivory poaching at an 
early age, which is what most of the 


people from this extremely backward 
area ^idtocam a living. But when, ivory 
became hard to come by, Veerappan 
stumbled upon a more lucrative trade — 
felling sandalwood trees. In the mid- 
Eighties, an AIADMK MLA from 
Salem district struck it rich in this trade 
and found in him a very useful collabora¬ 
tor. Both flourished, and so did, along 
with them, police and forest personnel. 

Till the murder of the forest ranger, 
Chidambaram, in 1986, Veerappan had 
a free run in Tamil Nadu. But the grueso¬ 
me killing of the forest officer made the 
government sil up and take notice. From 
then on, Veerappan was a hunted man. 

V eerappan look to killing people only 
after this. In a typical act, he gunned 
down P. Srinivas, a very popular deputy 
conservator of forests in Karnataka, 
who had made all arrangements for his 
surrender. In April, 1993, he trapped a 
jungle patrol party and set off a land¬ 
mine killing 22 persons, five of them 


from the Tamil Nadu Police. The 
August 1992 massacre of Karnataka's 
STF chief T. Harikrishnan and six of his 
men in the ghats bears testimony to his 
meticulous planning. He recently killed 
five constables in the Rampura police 
station and beheaded a number of villa¬ 
gers suspecting them to-be police 
informers. 

Veerappan, too, has suffered a series 
of setbacks. He has lost many of his dedi¬ 
cated men in frequent encounters with 
the police. From an initial team of 150, 
Veerappan today is rumoured to have 
fewer than a dozen men with him. When 
the gang was large, it moved in groups, 
smuggling sandalwood and plundering 
villages. However, when he lost most of 
his trusted lieutenants about a year ago, 
Veerappan took to kidnapping villagers 
and officials. In December 1994, he kid¬ 
napped Chidambaranathan, a deputy 
.superintendent of Tamil Nadu Police 
and two others, who were freed after a 
27-day hostage drama. 



Like Phoolan Devi, Veerappan wants the internationa 
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COURTESY NAKKHEFMN 



Veerappan and Baby Veerappan (left) wKh Siva Subramanlam (right); 
accessible to Journallete from a Tamil Nadu weekly 


But the kidnapping of three forest per¬ 
sonnel from Adhiyur in Tamil Nadu’s 
Periyar district on I November set the 
alarm bells ringing again. The police 
saw this as a retaliation to the suicide in 
September of Veerappan’s brother, 
Arjunan, and two oi his men while in 
custody of the Karnataka Police. After 
kidnapping the fores* officials, Veerap¬ 
pan sent a ransom note to the district col¬ 
lector along with a cassette spelling out 
"all his grievances". He demanded Rs 3 
crore from the I'amil Nadu government 
in exchange for the freedom of the kid¬ 
napped officials. 

The district administration kept in 
close touch with him. And evidently, the 
government did not want a carnage on 
Its hands in Periyar district, an AIAD- 
MK bastion from where chief minister 
Jayalalitha is tipped to contest in the 
next elections. But the negotiations bet¬ 
ween Veerappan and the stale admi¬ 
nistration was kept under wraps. Even 
as conflicting reports were circulating 
about the ransom amount being paid — 
the police denied that any money had 
changed hand-^ — the three abducted 
employees were released by Veerappan 
after three weeks in captivity. 

Latci, all three forest officials were 


admitted to a local hospital! for check¬ 
up. The entire hospital was closed and 
neither the public nor the press was 
allcnvcd to meet them. The district col¬ 
lector too refused to talk to the press. 
The rumour was that the ran son i 
amount, collected from well-wisheis o1 
the ruling parly in Tamil Nadu, was paid 
to Veerappan. 

Veerappan is still beyond the reach of 
the police but is accessible to journalists 
from the Tamil Nadu weekly, 
Nakkheeran, While the latest hostage 
episode was on, two reporters of the anti- 
establishment Nakkheeran, wSiva Subra- 
maniam and Jeva Thangavelu, visited 
the jungle hideout of Veerappan and 
interviewed him. They also had a photo- 
session with the brigand and his close 
associate. Baby Veerappan. The Tamil 
weekly later published a three-part story 
on Veerappan and his current plight. 

T he smuggler is said to have told 
Nakkheeran: "1 have released the 
hostages out of my own free will. 1 took 
pity on them, and don’t expect me to be 
merciful for long. I will strike again and 
more viciously. I will take revenge for 
the murder of my brother Arjunan, and 1 
won’t rest until then..." R. Gopal, edi¬ 


tor of Nakklurruiu later alleged that the 
Tamil Nadu Police haiasscd his 
reporters, and there was a shoot-at-sighl 
order against them. It may be comcideii' 
tal, but two years agt), Veerappan had 
granted his first exclusive iniervievv to 
the same reporters. 

But the director-general o\ Tamil 
Nadu Police, W.l. Devaram, denied that 
the police had "threatened and haiasscd" 
the Nakkheeran team. .Said Desaram 
"Even after knowing that their meeting 
with criminals responsible lor the mur¬ 
der of more than I(K) people would jeo¬ 
pardise efforts to rescue the hostages, 
they were permitted to enter the forest " 
Observers feel that Veerappan has been 
driven to a near-wreck situation, largely 
because of the sustained campaign car¬ 
ried out by the STE teams of I’amil Nadu 
and Karnataka, 

The joint STE, despite its good work 
in restricting Veerappan’s domain, can¬ 
not escape the blame, for instance, for 
the custodial "suicide" of Arjunan and 
others under mysterious circumstances 
There are also reports of human rights 
violations committed by the STE on vil¬ 
lagers living within the forest. The intel¬ 
ligence wing of the STE' is said to have 
an excellent network of informers in 
areas wheie Veerappan opeiates. But 
there is mutual distrust and Icss- 
than-idcal coordination between person 
nel from the two states both of which 
w ant to outdo each other 

According to observers, Veerappan is 
loo tired and wants to surrender. But to 
whom? Veerappan feels that he will 
never be taken alive, and il he surren¬ 
ders, he would be killed before he 
reaches the prison. IJke Phoolan Devi, 
he wants the international media to be 
present and ensure his safety at the time 
of surrender. Veerappan knows he will 
make more money through books and 
film rights, if he surrenders now. Said a 
journalist who has spent a long time fol¬ 
lowing his career- "The thick forest is 
his haven and he knows it like the back 
of his hand. 1 don’t sec the tall-talking 
police or forest personnel getting any¬ 
where near him." The feeling persists 
that if Veerappan is to sunendcr, it has 
to be apolitical decision wdiich will ensu¬ 
re his safety. But the STE obviously 
does not want politicians to walk away 
with the credit. And that today is the 
crux of the problem. • 
Br99dhmrPniml/Madra9 


media to be present at the time of surrender and ensure his safety | 
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Forgotten 

friends 


The Sri Lcmkcm Army offensive against the 
LTTE fails to whip up pan-Tamil sentiments in 
Tamil Nadu 

A s the Sri Lankan Army This time round, no signs of refugi 
moves into Jaffna, there is moving from the Jaffna peninsula to 
not even a murmur of pro- Rameswaram coast have been notic 
test in Tamil Nadu. The so far, perhaps because of a strong p 
unfolding tragedy in Jaff- sence of the Indian Navy in the coa^ 


A s the Sri Lankan Army 
moves into Jaffna, there is 
not even a murmur of pro¬ 
test in Tamil Nadu. The 
unfolding tragedy in Jaff¬ 
na, in terms of human suffering, has left 
people in the state largely unmoved. 
Politicians, of all hues, have made per¬ 
functory statements expressing sympa¬ 
thy for the Jaffna Tamils, but the people 
in general seem totally unmoved. Says 
noted political commentator and satirist 
Cho Ramaswamy: "Earlier, the Sri Lan¬ 
kan Tamil issue was a good campaign 
theme for political parties but, of late, it 
has ceased to be of any use to our vote- 
bank politicians." 

There was a time when the office of 
the Sri Lankan deputy high commissio¬ 
ner in College Road, Madras, used to be, 
almost always, besieged by slogan¬ 
shouting groups expressing solidarity 
with the Tamils of Jaffna. But today, 
even after the capture of Jaffna by the Sri 
Lankan Army, the deputy high commis¬ 
sioner’s office wears a deserted look. 

The relentless march of the Lankan 
Army has prompted only a muted reac¬ 
tion from parties that once vociferously 
supported the Liberation Tigers of 
Tamil Eelam (LTTE). It appears that the 
assassination of Rajiv Gandhi has per¬ 
ceptibly changed the attitude of the 
people of Tamil Nadu towards the LTTE. 

Under such circum-_ 

stances, no political party 
is prepared to risk its elec¬ 
toral fortunes by taking a 
pro-LTTE stand. And 
this is more so because 
there are no heart- 
renjling tales of woe nar- 

r l by fleeing refugees 
trouble the Tamil 
psyche 


This time round, no signs of refugees 
moving from the Jaffna peninsula to the 
Rameswaram coast have been noticed 
so far, perhaps because of a strong pre¬ 
sence of the Indian Navy in the coastal 
waters. 

Political parties arc dclibcralcly 
playing down the issue so as not to suffer 
the fate the DMK did in 1991. The DMK 
government was dismissed by the Cen¬ 
tre in January that year, for its alleged 
links with the LTTE and a few months 
later the parly suffered a humiliating 
defeat in the Assembly elections as it 
was perceived by voters to be sympathe¬ 
tic to the killers of Rajiv Gandhi. 

The DMK leader, M. Karunanidhi, is 
in a pickle of sorts. Although the party 
organised demonstrations and token 
fasts, demanding an end to the "war on 
Tamils", it hasn’t been able to praise V. 
Prabhakaran or denounce Sri Lankan 
President Chandrika Kumaratunga, or 
even come out strongly in favour of a 
separate Eelam. "Stop the civilian mas¬ 
sacre and work towards a political solu¬ 
tion," is all that Karunanidhi says. 

Moreover, unlike earlier occasions, 
the DMK, this time, donated Rs 25 lakh 
from its party funds to the Indian Red 
Cross for the Jaffna Tamils instead of 
routing the aid through a militant group. 
Even the MGR government had once 
directly given Rs 4 crore to the LTTE. 





The Jayalalitha government, loo, has 
turned a blind eye to ihe plight of the Lan¬ 
kan Tamils. The chief mmistcr says that 
while developments in Sn Lanka might 
be tragic, she is more concerned with 
reinforcing security in Tamil Nadu. 

In fact, the Jayalalitha regime has 
been accused by human rights organisa¬ 
tions of making the lives of Tamil 
refugees miserable in the name of contai¬ 
ning the Tiger menace And last fort- 
mghi. the stale government conve¬ 
niently passed the buck to the Centre by 
appealing to Prime Minister P.V. Nara- 
simha Rao to save the l.ankan Tamils. 

Jayalalitha’s supporters tout her 
government’s uncompromising drive 
against the Tigers as one of her strong 
selling points, although there has been 
several LTTE-inspired jailbreaks in the 
state during her tenure so far. And rub¬ 
bing salt into the wounds of the Lankan 
Tamils are men such as K. Veeramani, 
general secretary of the Diavida Kazha- 





Jayalalitha has 
conveniently passed the 
buck by asking the 
Centre to save the 
Lankan Tamils 



Even MDMK chief 
Gopalasamy is cautious, 
though he has held a 
rally in support of the 
Lankan Tamils 
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gam (originally founded by K.V. 
Ramaswamy Penyai Naicker) and P. 
Nadumaran, a Congressman and a 
staunch Tamil nationalist. They have 
always come to the Brahmin lady’s 
rescue whenever she is politically besie¬ 
ged, providing ready excuses to protect 
her image. 

T amil nationalism appears to have 
become a spent force in the state. 
When poet Perunchithiranar, an uncom¬ 
promising Tamil nationalist, passed 
away in June this year a large number of 
Tamil expatriates — and rumours have 
it that they included iTTE militants, too 
— attended his funeral. But the Tamil 
nationalism he preached has no takers 
today. 

Says a Madras-based sociologist, 
"The bottled-up rage in the hearts of the 
Tamil nationalists have contributed to 
the personality cult around Prabhaka- 
ran. He is looked upon as a great Tamil 


hero who will set right the historical 
injustice meted out to the Tamil race and 
hopefully set up a greater Ixlam conic- 
deiation of w hich Tamil Nadu will also 
be a jiari." 

Fanatical elements in amil Nadu, he 
says, had carried out a surreptitious cam¬ 
paign in favour of the LTTE and forced 
the big Dravidian parties to follow suit. 
But he believes that the situation is 
changing 'The Dravidian parlies will 
continue to pay lip-service to such pine 



The march of the Sri Lankan Army 
(left) hasn’t moved the people of Tamil 
Nadu, perhaps because there are no 
Tamil refugees (file picture above) as 
yet to inspire sympathy 


Gopala'.amy is ihc only political leader 
who says that the "('handnka Kuniara- 
tunga regime has embarked on genocide 
while New Delhi isencouiaging the mas¬ 
sacres of Lankan Tamils" 

But even Gopalasamv cannot go' 
beyond a point in his suppon for the 
LTTE, as he has to make a mark in the 
coming Assembly elections There lies 
the crux of his problem: he has loiged an 
alliance with the CPl(M) and the 
Marxists would not lake any chau¬ 
vinist position No won¬ 
der, LTTE spokesman 
Anton Balasingham, 
lamented to an Indian 
journalist recently: "We 
have no sympathy any¬ 
where in the world, not 
even in Tamil Nadu." 


T he Rajiv Gandhi assas¬ 
sination changed the 
.scenario, says Professor 
V. Suryanaiiiyanan, 
director, Centre ft)r South 
and South-East Asian 
Studies, Madras IJnivcr- 
sily, and an expert on I he 
Sri Lankan Tamil issue. 
When the IPKF' fought 
the LTTE in Jaffna, the 
militants' stocks ran high 
in Tamil Nadu, There 
were many who look 
pride in the way a Tamil 
army was bloodying the 
nose of the "northerners" 
— the "Hindiwallahs". 



Karunanidhi doesn’t 
praise Prabhakaran or 
even come out strongly 
in favour of an Eelam 
any more 


Tamil sentiments but are unlikely to opt 
out of the national mainstream into 

which they have been co-opted," he says. 

. The only exception is V. Gopalasa- 
my’s MDMK, a breakaway faction of 
the DMK, which is threatening to strike 
boldly for a pan-Tamil movement. 

Said Gopalasamy, who recently orga¬ 
nised a rally in Delhi in support of the 
Tamils, "That the Lankan Tamils 

are a lost cause in this' 

__ stale is a myth. How can 

anyone forget ethnic affi¬ 
nities or fail to show eth¬ 
nic solidarity? The love, 
affection and concern for 
our brethren in the neigh* 
bouring island is loo 
deeply ingrained to be 
seriously affected by 
some historical events." 


"But all that changed with the Rajiv 
Gandhi assassination," says Suryana- 
rayanan. "The pendulum swung the 
other extreme. Today, there is no sympa¬ 
thy or support for the Tamil militants in 
the slate. 

Besides, Chandrika Kumaratunga's 
package to the Lankan Tamils, offering 
them autonomy, is also being seen as 
fair. So, today, in Tamil Nadu, the Sri 
Lankan government is being viewed as 
conciliatory and reasonable, while Prab¬ 
hakaran as a fascist. 

Clearly, even as the war in Sri Lanka 
grows increasingly fierce and the LTTE 
suffers serious reverses, the ethnic pro¬ 
blem in the neighbouring country is no 
longer on top of the chans in Tamil 
Nadu as far as politicians in the state are 
concerned. For them, the coming elec¬ 
tions are too important to take chances. • 
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ON THE ROAD 


RAJDEEP SARDESAI 


More sex please, 
we*re British 

Di has helped demystify the monarchy 



She sa! there 
looking like one of 
those distressed 
victims of the 90s, 
psycho-babbling 
on the Donahue 
show. Only this 
wasn’t just some 
ordinary Savvy 
woman of the 
month subjecting her private life to a 
public bare-all, but the lady who was to 
be the next Queen of Great Britain. By 
washing her royal linen on the BBC, 
Lady Diana Spencer has unmasked not 
just what happened behind the walls of 
Buckingham Palace, but also forced the 
British into acknowledging that you can 
commit adultery without necessarily fee¬ 
ling guilty about it. 

The Brils, I am afraid, 
have always been a bit 
squeamish when it comes 
to talking in public about 
sex and sexual pro¬ 
miscuity. It was while stu¬ 
dying at Oxford some 
years ago, that 1 realised 
that the popular bedroom 
farce. No Sex Please, 

We 're British had an 
enduring relevance. 

We were sitting in the graduates com¬ 
mon room and there was a heated debate 
on whether the best-selling tabloid. The 
Sun, should be one of the journals the col¬ 
lege library should subscribe to. A few 
of us who believed that there was more 
to the tabloid’s journalistic qualities 
than just the page three pin-up, voted 
strongly in favour of subscription. But 
we were outvoted. One particularly irate 
student claimed that just the thought of 
having the venerable Times sharing the 
same rack with The Sun was enough to 
give him a cardiac arrest. When tempers 
had cooled, I popped the question that if 
Sun was such an infradig product, how 



The Brits have 
always been a bit 
squeamish when it 
comes to talking in 
public about sex 
and sexual 
promiscuity 


come the whole of Britain and their 
grandmother devoured its contents day 
after day. Pat came the reply from our 
Mr Prude: "Hey, look, what people read 
at homes doesn’t bother me. But libra¬ 
ries have a particular ethos, we can’t 
have these rags damaging that!" 

Priggish yes, hypocritical most 
certainly. For years, the Brits have tried, 
valiantly one might add, to preserve thp 
facade of a distinctive ethos: the strait¬ 
laced Victorianism, the oh-so-propah 
mannerisms, an adherence to notions of 
fair play and a commitment to public 
morality. It required football hooligans 
in the 1980s to show that the Anglo- 
Saxons could be just as boorish as the 
rest. But then hooligans supposedly 
came from the underclass, 
hence their failure to 
observe the established 
code of conduct could be 
explained away. Even 
when a number of mem¬ 
bers of John Major’s 
Cabinet were trapped in 
sex and sleaze scandals, 
their behaviour could be 
dismissed as further evi¬ 
dence that politicians as a 
breed were increasingly 
promiscuous. 

Di, on the other hand, is royalty. Ever 
since she married Prince Charles, she 
was built up into this ideal of ‘The Per¬ 
fect Woman’. She was wife, mother, 
princess rolled into one, the lady who 
could do no wrong, a virgin, unsullied 
by scandal and thus perfect for the wife 
of the future King. To then have her 
admit to a loveless marriage and to hor¬ 
sing around with her riding instructor, 
cannot but have been traumatic for pro¬ 
fessional Di watchers. After all, it's one 
thing for Bill Clinton across the Atlantic 
to have an FM radio-like libido, but to 
find that the British rulers, too, want 
more sex really “ goes 


against the gram, wot? 

T he impact of Diana’s confessions 
then cannot simply be wished away 
as the spontaneous reaction of a 
wronged woman that will probably lead 
to a divorce and little cjse. Instead, it 
should be seen as marking the end of an 
era- an era when the British believed, 
genuinely or otherwise, that like so 
many other things in their society, the 
monarchy was sacrosanct. Now, it 
would seem that nothing is sacred any 
more, and for the British that must seem 
almost as depressing as watching half- 
a-dozen immigrants playing cricket for 
the country. 

Even the staunchest of republicans 
might have mixed leelings at the passing 
away of that era. For there is without 
doubt a certain gentility associated with 
Victorian England which even we, the 
children of free India, cannot entirely dis- 
caid. There arc still images that keep the 
spirit of Victorianism alive — Shakes¬ 
pearean dramas, poetry readings, clubs 
and gymkhanas, Wimbledon and straw¬ 
berries and cream, boat races to name 
but a few. 
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Hill even with the pas¬ 
sing away of the Victori¬ 
an age, what has not still 
disappeared is a ceilain 
arrogance that the British 
would always be a class 
apart. So, while the best 
brains from around the 
globe make a beeline for 
the universities of the 
Hast Coast, the British 
would still have you 
believe that it is only at 
Oxbridge that the ‘complete man* is to 
be found. While the deulschemaik is the 
most powerful currency in the world, 
there are still people in the City in Lon¬ 
don who bank on the pound 

While take-away landoori-chicken 
joints are found on almost every street 
corner, the Brits will still convince you 
that there ain't anything to beat fish and 
chips. Hven though Arabslake over Har- 
rods and the Patels almost every other 
store, there are still those who swear by 
the ‘Made in England’ name on St 
Michael underwear. While CNN now 
beams into every living room across the 
globe, the BBC will still claim to be the 


The Queen confesses to 
an "annus horrihilis" to a 
largely unsympathetic 
public, more concerned 
with why she should not 
pay tax. Republican senti • 
ment appears to be grow¬ 
ing in England, with edi¬ 
tors of magazines as well 
as other prominent figu¬ 
res, asking why such an 
irrelevant institution con¬ 
tinues to exist. Well, per¬ 
haps, monarchy binds the 
gloonty constituents of 
the modern nation-state 
far better than Parlia¬ 
ments and governments, 
and there is nothing like a 
bit of pageantry of state 
to keep the spirits up 
amidst the continual rain 
and racial riots. But that 
does not mean that the 
monarchy should not 
change with the times. 

Like it or not, the 
media has become a 
player in the politics of 
the Court of St James. 
She gets a book written, 
he gives an interview. He 


The impact of Diana’s confessions cannot simply 
be wished away as the spontaneous reaction of a 
wronged woman. Instead, it should be seen as 
marking the end of an era: an era when the British 
believed, genuinely or otherwise, that like so many 
other things in their society, the monarchy was 
sacrosanct 


only world service. And while the Bri¬ 
tish tennis team lead by a Canadian strug¬ 
gles to beat Monaco in the Davis Cup, 
the media will still talk of the local talent 
that is ready to bid for the Wimbledon 
title. 

N ow, Diana has also shown that the 
sun has truly set on the Empire, and 
in the process struck a blow for the Bri¬ 
tish stiff upper lip. The polite reserve 
that masked all cmtHions is clearly in tat¬ 
ters The grand imperial style where per 
feet monarchs presided over a doling 
empire has ended. Now subjects debate 
the moral frailties of bulimic future 
Queens and pronounce them wanting. 


gives an interview, so she gives an inter- j 
view. Royal faction-fighting is as old as 
the Saxon invasion of England, only 
now it is taking place with the active coo¬ 
peration of the free press. In the process, 
however, the institution itself has been 
forced to become more transparent, it 
has shed its mystique and stands expos¬ 
ed as a bunch of squabbling fallible not- 
OK people, with food fetishes, pro¬ 
blems with parents, and yes, who also 
enjoy reading tabloids. In short, like 
most British people, and even us 
‘natives’. • 


(The wnterie with New Deihl Television and was a roving 
correspondent ¥vith the Ananda Be; uar Patnka Group.) 
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POWER PLAY 


RAJIV SHUKLA 


Who’s the number two? 


Pranab Mukherjee, of course 


The speculation as 
to who IS the num¬ 
ber two in Nara- 
simha Rao’s Cabi¬ 
net has at last been 
laid to rest. 
Though home 
minister S.B. Cha- 
van is the senior- 
most colleague of 
the Prime Minister and presides over all 
Cabinet meetings in the absence of Nara- 
simha Rao, unofficially, it’s Pranab 
Mukherjee who is the most important 
Congress politician after Rao. His status 
today is very similai 
to the one Aijun Singh 
enjoyed dunng the 
1992-*93 period. 

Such is Mukherjee’s | 
pre-eminent position that 
he is not only being con¬ 
sulted on all important 
matters of the govern¬ 
ment, but he is also close¬ 
ly involved in crucial poli¬ 
tical decisions taken by 
the Congress high com¬ 
mand. What’s more, Pra¬ 
nab Mukherjee is 
heading almost all the 
important committees of 
the Congress and he’s 
likely to be put in charge 
of formulating the party’s 
election strategy. Tradi¬ 
tionally, the external 

affairs minister has Traiiiti 

always kept away I'rom 
domestic and party SiWS 

affairs, but Narasimha Aff 

Rao has made an excep¬ 
tion in the case of excc 

Mukherjee. fahnu 

Thus, even while 
making Pranab Mukher- pOSItlOl 
jee the foseign minister, 

Rao has allowed him to 
retain his position in the 
Planning Commission and a host of 
other committees. And togethei, they 
^ave made Mukherjee an extremely 
powerful and influential politician. 

The Prime Minister, it seems, has 


total faith in Mukheijee’s judgement 
and political assessment. When Rao 
wanted five ministers to quit from the 
Union council of ministers, he assigned 
the task to Pranab Mukherjee who perso¬ 
nally called up the ministers and sought 
their resignations. Though Ajit Panja 
and the rest hold the external affairs mini¬ 
ster responsible for their ouster, the fact 
is that Pranab Mukherjee was only 
acting on orders from the top. 

And that’s not all. The names of the 
new ministers and their portfolios were 
finalised at a meeting between Rao and 
Mukherjee at the Calcutta Raj Bhavan I 



Traditionally, the external affairs minister has 
always kept away from domestic and party 
affairs, but Narasimha Rao has made an 
exception in the case of Pranab Mukherjee 
(above). The PM has allowed him to retain his 
position in the Planning Commission and a host of 
other committees 


where the Prime Minister was camping. 

With the general elections coming up, 
Pranab Mukherjee will be playing an 
even more crucial role in the months to 
come. The Congress party apparatus is 


being revamped, new Pradesh Congress | 
chiefs will be appointed and some more 
AICC general secretaries inducted. Pra¬ 
nab Mukherjee, who is now also functio¬ 
ning as the Prime Minister’s political 
adviser, will invariably be consulted 
over al 1 these appointments. 

No wonder, Mukherjee today is a 
much sought-after man by Congress 
politicians. The powerful minister of 
state for parliamentaiy affairs, Matang 
Singh, is a regular visitoi to his house 
and eWn Bhuvanesh Chaturvedi, the 
minister of state in the Prime Minister 
Office, is courting him these days. And 
chief ministers of 
Congress-ruled states 
make it a point to gel in 
touch with him when 
they are in the capital. 

After the exit of Arjun 
Singh and N.D. Tiwari 
from the Congress, there 
were four politicians 
vying for the number two 
slot. They were S.B. Cha- 
van, Balram Jakhar, 
Madhavrao Scindia and j 
Dr Manmohan Singh, j 
Out of them, the finance 
minister was never a 
.serious contender. Cha- 
van enjoys the confiden- 
f ce of the Prime Minister 
Sand is a good administra- 
|lor, but Rao is somewhat 
^ suspicious of his political 
hjlC iikills. Balram JaJ^ar is at 

SI Ild5 leader of a fac- 

arty tion within the Congress 

AH while Madhavrao Scin- 

dia has all the charisma 
nee but lacks in political 

in his maturity 

■ ^ In the circumstances, 

host of Mukheijee was perhaps 

the only one best suited 
for the number two job. 
He combines in him the 
qualities of a good administrator and an 
astute politician. And he cannot pose 
any threat to Rao’s position because 
Mukheijee has never bad any political 
constituency of his own. • 
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SUITINGS FOR THE CONPLETE NAN 


Ntxvi^ taunv ims a 


F ^fty-year-old Father Elias 
Rodrigues, who came all the 
way from Madh Island, Verso- 
va, near Bombay, used to be a 
diabetic. Rodrigues was on 
nine pills a day till he chose to visit the 
Amrutha Holiday Hospital (AHH) by 
the Himayatsagar Lake, 15 km f^rom 
Hyderabad. Today, after a weekJong 
treatment, he is cured. And what's more, 
he liked the place so much that he had a 
good mind to stay on a few days more. 
But he couldn't; there were others wai¬ 
ting to be admitted. Rodrigues was just 
one among a multitude of Indians — 
about eight per cent of the urban popula¬ 
tion— suffering from this disease. 

This hospital has the ambience of a 
holiday resort that provides a brief res¬ 
pite from the bustle of urban life. To com¬ 
pany executives, politicians, high¬ 
flying diplomats and overworked admi¬ 
nistrators, it otfers a quiet retreat, where 
they can relax and recharge their run¬ 
down batteries. 

Amrutha is the brainchild of Dr Chi- 
ranjeev Reddy, who has dedicated the 
hospital to the memory of his mother, a 
victim of diabetes. Moved by his 
mother’s untimely death, Reddy chose 



Cure without 


to specialise in the treatment of this dis¬ 
ease. He got his training at the Diabetes 
Research Centre, Madras, and Jaslok 
Hospital, Bombay. Besides, he also wor¬ 
ked at the Royal Halamshire Hospital, 
UK, under Dr J.D. Ward, a pioneer in 
the Held. 

Reddy began his career in a one-room 
clinic in 1988 and today, heads the Rs 
l-crore Amrutha project. He attributes 
his success to the clean and tension-free 
environment that AHH offers. Reddy 
does not believe in excess medication 
and usually reduces the daily dose of 
medicines from day one. The emphasis, 
instead, is on physical workouts and 
long walks, but those with a delicate 
heart or kidney problems are prescribed 
a milder regimen. 

The day starts early at the Holiday 
Hospital. Patients take a long walk 
along the Himayatsagar Lake when the 
air is s^ll crisp and spend a few minutes 
platform either meditating or 


pills 


A Hyderabad medical 
centre offers a novel 
way to fight diabetes 


doing a few exercises. Next, the dietitian 
takes over: fruit juice for breakfast and 
equally lean stuff for lunch and dinner. 
"We don’t want them to starve, but only 
to shed sugar and fat," says Reddy. 

A calorie-counter in the dining hall, 
modelled on a hut, constantly tells the 
patients the calorific values of the food 
they take. "We advise them to take more 
vegetables and fruits. Many patients are 


offered just vegetable soup for lunch 
and fruits for dinner," says Parvati, 
AHH’s in-house dietitian. And the 
patients’ blood sugar and cholesterol 
levels are regularly checked to monitor 
their progress. 

O nce he had established himself as an 
expert on diabetes, Reddy decided 
to shift his treatment centre to Himayat¬ 
sagar. "It took me nearly two years to 
develop some greenery," where, he 
says, he wanted to build an imaginative 
complex. "Instead of tlie usual landsca¬ 
pe, I went for ethnic structures, wishing 
to give it a village-like ambience. Even 
the baths have natural surroundings — 
plants etc., — to make one feel 
refreshed." 

The Elliot Josclin Gallery — named 
after the first doctor who administered 
insulin on diabetics in 1921 — is the 
AHH's entertainment centre, offering 
music and video shows. In addition. 
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Dr 

Chiraiyeev 
Reddy (left) 
does not 
encourage the 
excessive use 
of drugs. 
Instead, he 
emphasises 
controlled 
diet, 

workouts and 
meditation. 
*1 am just a 
motivator," 
he says 


there are facilities for indoor games a 
well-stocked library with books in three 
languages and even an open amphi 
theatre In fact, every part of the com¬ 
plex has piped music, and the guests 
rooms are fitted with mtercoms and 
telephones 

But It’s just not indulgence all the 
way There are lessons to be learnt, and 
often the hard way Classes are held for 
the holidayers where instructors lecture 
them on the nature of their disease, how 
It develops and spreads, and the ways to 
fight It "Smoking, dnnking, chewing 
tobacco and having meat are stnctly pro 
hibited It’s take it or leave it, says Dr 
Reddy, who believes in a strict regimen 

Although the AHH specialises in dia¬ 
betes, those suffenng from obesity and 
hypertension are also admitted, as these 
are considered to be related diseases So 
tar, the response to this novel health cen¬ 
tre has been overwhelming, says Reddy 
"People come to us since they cannot dis¬ 
cipline themselves while in the throes of 
their social and professional lives " 

What IS Reddy’s pnncipal therapeu¬ 
tic strategy"^ "The trend worldwide." he 
explains, "is either heavy medication or 
physicals I always suggest the hard 
route instead of short cuts One can con- 


WHO CAN CALL 


People with a known family history of dia¬ 
betes Those suffering from excessive 
thirst, unnation, hunger and whose 
wounds refuse to heal 


Confirmed diabetics who wish to normali¬ 
se their lifestyle 


Diabetics who are considered to have 
been put on medication, prematurely 


People suffenng from obesity and 
hypertension 


THEBAPY COSTS 


The AHH offers three-day and six-day 
packages Three days is the least one can 
opt for 


Tariff per day includes board and lodging, 
and medkaAion (if neoeseaiy), A patient's 
escort is accommodKierf free of cost 
The taiW vaHes fronn a inMinie^ 

400to 1,000, depen#sg oittfic tjfpe of 


tdin the sugar content in one’s body by 
eating Fenugreek seeds (methi dana) It 
all depends on the period of treatment' 
However, the doctor does not offer 
any guarantees ' During then three-day 
stay, I show the patients how the sugar 
content in the blood can be brought 
down with modciate exercise, yoga and 
controlled diet I always advise them 
that the entire concept of the AHH is to 
induce the patients into ‘habit forma¬ 
tion’ with respect to workouts and 
diets' Once they are hooked on to the 
exercises and diet, they continue to do 
the same as a matter of routine at home, 
too "It is more a psychological motiva¬ 
tion to do the nghl thing," he says 
Asked it the concept is not pro-rich, 
Reddy says, "My packages are suited to 
each purse The vanation (in the tariff 
rate) is only in keeping with the type of 
accommodation, the quality of other ser¬ 
vices—treatment, food, entertainment 
—remains the same for all' 

Besides, he does not take them in as 
patients, he explains "They arc treated 
here as guests who had come to relax 
and also sort out their problems like 
blood sugar, tension and excess fat 1 am 
just a motivator" • 
fllS. limmakHBhM/Mydenbad 
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Finally, the latest phase of the 
design boom: up-market 


menswear 


ernember ihc time when you had to go to your 
neighbourhood tailor to gel a suit stitched Tor 
your first job interview? Remember the search 
for the right fabric? The endless fittings? And 
then, the coup de grace in the form of a badly- 
tailored jacket that gave you curves you didn’t know existed 
and trousers that ended way above your ankles? 

If you still belong to the fossilised generation of safari suits, 
here’s news for you: gentlemen Kxlay have an array ol ready¬ 
made clothes to ch(K)se from. Moreover, with the entry of fore¬ 
ign labels you no longer have to copy the latest styles from 
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Louis Philippe: it was the first international shirt to be introduced in India 

GQ. Starting this year, those styles are now likely to be avai- showrooms, 
lable at a store close to you. "There we 

Power-dressers have never had it better. From suits to tics, the quality,"; 

and blazers to shorts, Indian men no longer have to kxik like cutive direcu 

harried Bast European businessmen in ill-fitting clothes. Libc- Ltd. Still, [ 

ralisation is ushering in a silent revolution in the way men along until ti 

dress. Globalisation is the mantra. And the look, feel, style Benetton wen 

and fabric are just not foreign-looking, but are, in fact, foreign, re with DCM 

Take suits: the Fall/Winter 1995 season is ch(x;k-a-bl(x:k Although il 
with the entry of such stylish brands as Gian iTanco F'eire and now, the new 

Louis Feraud Van Meusen and Louis Philippe have been an image har 

around for so long now that most people have forgotten that yet to recovei 

these are foreign shirt brands. Benetton has completed eight quality, 

years in India and Mexx has just come in along with Lacoslc This is des| 
and Reebok in the casual and informal sector. Plus, there have knitwear rant 

been a host of tie-ups and strategic alliances announced in the company’s o\ 

men’s ready-to-wear apparel sector. Many of these will be now, some 3! 


available either later this year or some 
time next year. 

Baz^aar gossip has it that several big 
labels are presently viewing the apparel 
industry in India with a gexHj deal of inte¬ 
rest. Hugo Boss is reportedly talking to 
Reliance’s Anil Ambani, Giorgio Arma¬ 
ni, if rumour is to be believed, is talking 
to Ravissant’s Ravi Chawla. Giordanno, 
Ralph Lauren and Gap are also said to be 
looking at the Indian market with 
interest. 

But first, the hard facts 

The first foreign label to test out the 
Indian market was Benetton — an Itali¬ 
an headquartered concern best known 
for its brands. United Colors of Benet¬ 
ton and 012. 

Although Benetton came into India in 
1988 with a licensing arrange¬ 
ment with the Dalmias 
(the company they set up 
was called Dalton 
Fashions), the response 
was far from enthusi¬ 
astic. Aftei the novelty ol 
an international foreign 
label had paled, con¬ 
sumers realised that the 
quality of the clothes was 
no better than what could 
be bought off the street 
from little, ramshackle 
stalls selling export 
rejects. T-shirts lost 
shape after the first wash, 
bled colour and just did¬ 
n’t look international. 
They weren’t. Benetton 
was simply buying up 
sUK'k from various gar¬ 
ment suppliers, stitching 
on its own label and sel¬ 
ling them at what was 
then considered cxorbi- 
hiced in India tani prices at its 

showrooms. 

"There were a lot of problems with 
the quality," says Sandeep Mathur, exe¬ 
cutive directo*" of DCM Benetton India 
Ltd. Still, Dalton Fashions puttered 
along until tlie partnership broke and 
Benetton went in for a 50-50joint ventu¬ 
re with DCM in 1992. 

Although it’s been almost three years 
now, the new venture still suffers from 
an image hangover. DCM Benetton is 
yet to recover its credibility in terms of 
quality. 

This is despite the fact that the entire 
knitwear range is manufactured in the 
company’s own plant in Gurgaon. As of 
now, some 35 per cent of the total gar- 



BENEHON 
TI«-ip:DCM 
Praiwtnngt; 

■ Trousers (Rs 
699-Rs 1,250) 

■ Sweatshirts (Rs 
300-RS899) 

■ Blazers (Rs 
2,700) 

■ Sweaters (Rs 
749-Rs 1,300) 

■ T-shirts (Rs 
350-RS450) 

U Shirts (Rs 
450-RS750) 

■ Jeans (Rs 799) 

USP: Reasonably 
priced casuals and 
intormaisfor 
young people 

Where avaitabie; 
Benetton has 58 
stores throughout 
India 


MEXX 


P i 





Tl»«p:NiranjanLal 
Oalmia group 
PiidMlMiWK 

■ Shirts (Rs 
500-RS9QO) 

■ Coats (Rs 
2,000-R8 2,500) 

■ Jeans (Rs 1,000) 

W: Young, fun, 
affordable casuals 

Where available: 
Three showrooms 
hi Bombay, one 
eachlnOeUriand 
Cidcutia 
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Sbri P.V. Narasiaiha Rio 
Hoo'Me Prfane MfaiisWk* 


Union Miniflcrorsti^ 
fi>r Coatnumiciaions 


INDIAN 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
OPENING UP TO THE 

wArld 


The Indian Teleccnn Sector is o|)emng qi. Wi& the introductitHi of Private Entopn^, a vduile new 

sector. This has resulted in a tremoidcHis boost in die tedmoktgictd devdq^n^ and efficiency of 
the telecom netwoiiL Unified effom of DOT and die Pdvate Eateipiise 
a global vision for die nadon*$ vast tdecom netwoflL 


has piai^d die couidty in a position to welcooie 21^Geoto^ a flbonsh. 


l^^deoiNQ Network is now on its way td carve a i 
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PRIVATE ENTERPRISE WILL HELP IN 




Ensuring the availability of 
telephone on demand by 1997. 

Supplementing the efforts of DOT 
in providing basic telecom services 
at affordable and reasonable prices. 

Introducing an array of 
Internationally available Value 
Added Services. 

Mobilisation of additional resources 
for faster network growth and 
development. 

Widening the reach of telecom 
services. 




Induction of the latest telecom 
technology for a world class 
customer-friendly service. 

Universal rural coverage. 

Bringing about attitudinal changes 
for better service to the customer. 



Moving ahead with the changing times 























LAC08TE 

Tit-M|B Sports and 
Leisure Apparel Ltd 
is the licensee 



■ Polo shirts (Rs 


875) 

■ Shirts (Rs 
850-RS1025) 

■ T-shirts (Rs 
750-RS875) 

■ Shorts(Rs 
575-RS975) 

■ Trousers (Rs 
1.250-Rs 1,750) 

USP: Up-market 
casuals 

Where available: At 
15 exclusive outlets 
throughout the 
country and also 
through such 
department stores 
as Ebony in New 
Delhi 

REEBOK 

Ito-eiKReebok 
International and 



a T-shirts (Rs 
350-R$600) 

■ Shorts(Rs 
350-RS450) 

■ Sweatshirts (Rs 
750) 

'r Up-market 
Sportewear 

ee^iua— 

miorv wwivRP Vv 

There are five ^res 
igptfhi and Bombay 



Mexx: Its much-touted launch in October In Delhi fell far short of expectations since its entire range 


Sprlng/Summer collection 

ments arc purchased on a sub-contract 
basis but, says Mathur, all clothes havd 
to be passed by a quality assurance 
department. 

Clearly, Benetton means business. 
Despite market rumours about its immi¬ 
nent closure, there are at present 58 sto¬ 
res throughout the country with the 
South Extension store in New Delhi 
accounting for the bulk of its turnover 
(Rs 18 crorc for 1994-95, expected to 
touch Rs 25 crorc in the current financial 
year). 

The company has also brought down 
some of its prices, particularly of T- 
shirts, and with the entry of other brands 
like Lacostc which are much more high¬ 
ly priced, Benetton clothes are now 
regarded as affordable. 

Benetton has one major advantage 
over competitors like Lacostc and 
Mexx. In Delhi, il is the only brand to 
have its FallAVinter sea.son collection 
out on the shelves. Mexx’s much-touted 
launch in Delhi in October tell far short 
of expectations since its entire range see¬ 
med to be lell-overs trom its 
Spring/Summer col lection 

Things aren’t much better over at 
Lacostc. Part of the furncr Morrison 
group, Lacostc with its signature croco¬ 
dile logo was launched at Vania in Bom¬ 
bay in October 1995. Like Mexx, 


l.acoste clothes are manufactured by the company s 
own production unit based in Noida. "It is not possible to 
manufacture lacostc in the same way that other ‘intematio- 
naf brands have been doing—by sub-contracting production 
out to little shops and adding their labels," says Jayant 
Kochar, president and executive director of Sports and Leisu¬ 
re Apparel Ltd, the licensee for Lacostc readymades. 

But even at its spanking new showroom in New Delhi 
(Lacostc clothes are sold at exclusive Lacoste shops and also 
in such departmental 'itorcs jis T^bony in Delhi), the Winter col¬ 
lection is yet to anive. 
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araUMking 


The price, loo, seems to be an inhibiting factor: especially 
when one considers the proliferation of fake crocodile shirts 
that look like the real thing but cost much less. Kochar says 
that Lacoste shirts are worn by people like Kcshiib Mahindra, 
Ratan Tata and Parvez Damania. But the fact is that these are 
really out of the reach of a mass market. 

C alling this a ‘watershed’ year in terms of men’s fashion, 
Arvind Singhal, managing director of Technopak, a con¬ 


sultancy firm that specialises 
diets a boom. 

Power-dressers 
have never had it 
better. From suits to 
ties, and blazers to 
shorts, Indian men 
no longer have to 
look like harried 
East European 
businessmen in 
ill-fitting clothes 


in textile and apparel trade, pre- 

"For the first time, 
imported brands .inJ fabric 
are being stocked in stores 
along with Indian brands," 
says Singhal. While the 
quantities arc insignificant 
(Singhal says the ready- 
to-wear apparel sector is 
worth Rs 8,(KK) crore: fore¬ 
ign and imported clothes 
would not be more than Rs 
25 crore), what isn’t, is 
quality. Now, for the first 
time, Indian consumers will 
be comparing Indian goods 
with foreign ones. 

"The claims that Indian 
garments and fabric arc the 
best in the world are going to 
be exposed because the diffe¬ 
rence between a Ferre suit 
and a Park Av enue one is so 


stark," says Singhal. 

As a consequence, consumers who 
can afford to, will opt for the foreign 
brand which is so obviously superior. 
Thi)se who can’t, will obviously conti¬ 
nue buying Indian giKxls, but with the 
knowledge that they are not buying the 
best available quality. "Till six months 
ago, the consumer just didn’t know what 
a g(xxl product was," says Singhal. 
"That is going to change now." 

At the upper end, this awareness is 
going to have no bounds. With lines like 
Studio (K)0.l by Ferre, Louis Feraud 
and, later this year, S T Dupont entering 
the Indian market, consumers arc going 
to be exposed to the best in the world 

At the swank KB^T showroom in 
South Extension, business is brisk. 
According to Amrit Utlam who nms the 
store, KB+T had sold 263 suits within 
20 days of its opening in October. 

At prices ranging from Rs 1(),5(X) (for 
FVincipc by Marzotto) to Rs I9,0(K) (for 
Studio (XX). 1 by Ferre) these certainly 
don't come cheap. But the first few 
stocks arc bt;ing directly imported from 
Italy, giving the brand the edge of being 
a genuinely foreign article. And 
although production has begun at 
KB-^T’s state-of-the-art unit at Gur- 
gaon, the shop has not yet begun 
sUKking these suits. 


COATS 

VIYEUA 

Tit Madura 
Garments 

Predict rangK 
Louis Philippe 

■ Shirts (Rs 
595-RS1.640) 

■ Trousers (Rs 
725-Rs 1,495) 

■ T-shirts (Rs 
395-RS445) 

■ Blazers (Rs 
2695-Rs 4,495) 

■ Ties(Rs395-Rs 

1 , 000 ) 



VanHauaen 

■ Shirts (Rs 
475-Rs 1,495) 

■ Trousers (Rs 
695-Rs 1.195) 

■ Blazers (Rs 
2695-Rs 3.195) 

■ ries(Rs295-Rs 
700) 

Allan Sony 

■ Shirts (Rs 
435-RS795) 

■ Trousers (Rs 
545-Rs79^ 

■ T-sliiits(Rs 
395-RS445) 

■ ries(Rs395-Rs 
795) 


IKP; Reasonably 
prk»doffi(»-wear 

Where evaileliie: At 
50 exclusive 
showrooms and 
through 300 
retaOers throughout 
the country 
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MARZ01T0 


Tto-i|s Karol Bagh 
Sari House and the 
Thakral group of 
Sb)gapore(KSi-T) 
They*havea 


tectu^beHipwith 

Maizono 



Mndpe 

■ Suits (Rs 
10.SOO-RS 14,000) 

■ Jackets (Rs 
8.500'Rs 10,500) 

■ Trousers (Rs 
1,800-Rs 3,500) 

■ T1es(Rs 
1,800-Rs 2,000) 



SliMfloOOOlby 

Fen* 

■ Suits (Rs 
14,S0(Mte 19,000) 

■ Jachels(Rs 
10,50041$ 12,000) 

■ Trousers (Rs 
3,S004ts 4,500) 

■ Shirts (Rs 2,800) 

■ Ties(R83.000- 

^ Ri3.S00) 



Tweeadusies 


I|ilMiWRMmte0slhi 


"Just bnnging in a foreign brand is not 
enough,** says M K Dhir, vice- 
chairman and managing director of 
KB+T ’’You have to have the technolo¬ 
gical back-up No reputable designer 
will allow you to use his brand unless he 
IS satisfied that you have the technology 
to maintain his standards 

KB+T has the exclusive licence for 
Ferre and Pnncipe — two of Marzotto’s 
labels It also has the licence to manufac- 
tuie and sell Knightsbndgc, a less expen¬ 
sive line ol ready made suits designed 
exclusively tor KB+T by Italian 
designer Maaro Viccariotto And 
although It will also be bringing in ano¬ 
ther ot Mar/otlo’s menswear lines 
licensed from the knitwear house, Misso¬ 
ni, the jewel in Mar/otto’s crown, Hugo 
Boss, has till now eluded it 



But KB+T’s plans don’t end with just 
retailing Marzotto labels (At present, 
there are two stores in Delhi and Calcut- 
u, and by the end of next year, Dhir 
plans to have 30 stores all over the 
country) 

The Gurgaon factory has the capacity 
to produce 500 jackets and 8(X) trousers 
per day and it has a 50 per cent in-built 
expansion capacity Since the KB+T sto¬ 
res in Delhi and Calcutta won’t be requi¬ 
ring such vast quantities, Dhir plans to 
cxpoit Marzotto labels to Europe and 
Japan As of now, he has earmarked 30 
per cent ot all production for retail sales 
in India and 70 per cent for export 

The export edge is a big incentive for 
a lot of foreign' brands coming into 
India With labour and production costs 
going up in countnes like Korea and Tai¬ 
wan, many foreign brands are looking at 
altemaUves India, along with such 
countnes as Sn Lanka, Malaysia, 
Bangladesh and Indonesia, is such an 
alternative 

India could be the new El 
Dorado for the clothes trade 
in two ways low labour 
costs make it viable for pro¬ 
duction and nsing consume- 
nsm makes it viable as a 
retail centre 

"In the short term, India 
could be a good sourcing and 
manufacturing base,' says 
Singhal "But Western mar¬ 
kets are getting somewhat 
saturated Any new market 
that shows signs of opening 
up is an attractive proposi¬ 
tion to pioducers " 

No one is more aware of 
this than the newly-s^ up 


I RuMk her atral^gy la to tfirab that Md of th# 




lamnotloolclhgat 


At the swank KB+T 
showF(X)m in Delhi, 
business is brisk. 
According to Amrit 
Uttam who runs the 
store, KB+T had 
sold 263 suits 
within 20 days of its 
opening in October 












Fof(4^ gariMnls: for tto 1M tf M, h^ 

Gate Clothing Company which has tied up with Target Clo¬ 
thing of the US. In America, Target makes budget suits for the 
mass market under such labels as Arnold Palmer and John 
Weitz. In India, Golden Gate is pitching itself at the premium 
end with prices that range from Rs 9,500 to Rs 15,000. 

The company has set up a production plant near Chandi¬ 
garh with a capacity to produce 1,000 suits per day. Its presi¬ 
dent and CEO, Ajit Arora, predicts a three-fold increase in the 
next three years. Over the next year, retail outlets will be ope¬ 
ned in such cities as Delhi, Bombay, Bangalore, Pune, Chandi¬ 
garh and Ahmedabad. The Delhi and Bombay lauiKhes are 
scheduled for the end of this month. 

Unlike KB+T, Golden Gate suits will be sold in established 
departmental stores. "The best way to market a product is to 
go to a retailer who already has his own clientele," explains 
Arora. 

The lack of an established retail network is a major impedi¬ 
ment to the clothes revolution. Although this network is slow¬ 
ly getting established in the msyor metros through setting up 


of professionally-run department stores 
with an accent on menswear, in smaller 
towns this is lacking. 

.1 K L'Atelier, which has tied up with 
Louis Feraud, has set up its first store in 
New Delhi. "With the opening up of the 
government policy it made sense to 
bring in a brand that has a large variety 
of products," says Swati Singhania who 
heads J K L'Atelier. All the women's 
wear is currently being imported, but 
some of the men's wear is being sourced 
through suppliers in India. 

Singhania says she will be exercising 
strict quality control checks on the sub¬ 
contracted garments. But she is clear 
about her strategy: set up the retail end 
first and then go in for production. "The¬ 
re’s no point in having a major produc¬ 
tion unit with no outlets for your pro¬ 
ducts," she says. 

This argument has been the pitfall of 
many foreign brands. Benetton learnt 
the hard way — as did Pierre Cardin. 

"The only investment Pierre Cardin 
made was in hype," says Arvind 
Singlial. "He did not develop vendors 
and all he did was source from thou¬ 
sands of fabricaiois." 

Tlie result was pretty clear: after the 
initial euphoria had worn off, con¬ 
sumers wised up to the fact that they 
were paying large sums of money for 
nothing. Pierre Cardin bombed and the 
Delhi showRK)m had to lx* shut down. 

Anuradha Ruhil, who heads Pierre 
Cardin Fashions l^^t Ltd, admits that 
there were problems about quality in 
Delhi. But, she says, far from closing 
down Its India operations, Pierre Cardin 
is on the verge of finalising two franchi¬ 
ses in Delhi and has opened shop in such 
cities as Patna and Chandigarh. 

With low-pnced clothes, Ruhtl’s stra¬ 
tegy is to grab that end of the market 
which would dearly love to wear 
designer clothes hut can’t afford the big 
labels. "There is no snob value here," 
she says. "Anytme who walks into our 
showroom shciuld he able to buy 
something." 

There is a third category of bucca¬ 
neers exploring the frontiers of male 
fashion. In the first category are those 
who, like KB+T and Golden Gate, have 
set up their own manufacturing units. 
Benetton has begun its own production, 
Lacoste and Mexx have their own facto¬ 
ries. Some of the output from these will 
be earmarked for export; the rest will be 
sold in India. Then, there are those 
who’ve bought the label but haven’t set 
up factori^. They source garments from 


UHliS 

FCRAtm 

TiMVCJK. 
L'AMierwIioisthe 
licensee for the 
South Asian maitcot 


a 

itFnreud 


■ Suits (Rs 
20.000-Rs 30,000) 

■ Trousers (Rs 
2,000'Rs 3.000) 

■ Shirts (Rs 
I.ZOO'Rs 1.500) 
MP:Up-fnartel, 
desionerwear 


One boutique in 
New Delhi 

VAtENTIIIO 

Ttewlitfercraft 


HPttAOeidinois 

mawfNdurodanit 

liistril^byGFT, 

wMchalso 

(RsiiftiiieisiKiii 

laMIs as Armani 


Suits, stmts, 
trousers, ties, 
iackets, T-shirts and 
knjtwear (prices 
have not yet bean 


ataiitiitav itedvear 

«(dasiveoidieis 
mllopeniriBonibiv 
and0eihi.Tbe 
oofflpnywNoo , 
aft-IndfabyigOT 
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PIERRE 

CARDIN 

TIe-iip: Pierre 
Cardin Fashions Pvt 
Ltd is a joint venture 
between Pierre 


various Indian suppliers, subject these 
to varying degrees of quality control, 
stitch on the label and sell these as fore¬ 
ign brands. Pierre Cardin, l^ouis Philip¬ 
pe, Van Heusen and Allen Solly shirts, 
and to a much lesser extent, L-ouis 
Feraud, come under this category. 



Cardin and his 
Indian partners 
AnuradhaRuhiiand 
Mukesh Kalmadi 

Product mio! 

■ T-shirts (Rs 
475-RS575) 

■ Shirts (Rs 
480-Rs 1,500) 

■ Trousers (Rs 
800-Rs 1,500) 

■ Ties (Rs 375) 

USP: Low-cost 
readymades 

Where available: 
There are 12 outlets 
throughout India 


And in the third category are those 
who* ve purchased a special imp<M licen¬ 
ce. Faking advantage of duty reduc¬ 
tions, they arc importing ready-to-wear 
clothes directly from manufacturers and 
wholesalers abroad. 

For decades, Indian textiles and gar¬ 
ments had the status of a protected 
industry. Last year, for the first time, the 
government opened this up to foreign 
competition. Jainsons, a men’s 
readymade retail store in New Delhi’s 
Connaught Place, was quick to scent an 
opportunity and got a special licence to 
import such up-market British brands as 
Acquascutum suits, blazers and over¬ 
coats and Pantheralla stxrks by Burber- 
rys. It also has middle-of-the-road 
brands like Hilltop (scarves and pul¬ 
lovers), Dunn & Co. (suits, bla/xrrs and 
shirts) and Lyle and Scott knitwear. 

For 1995-%, imports by Jainsons will 
touch Rs 10 crorc and the response 



STDUPONT 

Tienv: Narang 
Industries 

rroilict fUflO- 

■ Suits (Rs 
30.000-Rs 40,000) 

■ Blazers (Rs 

20,000-Rs 25,000) 

■ Trousers (Rs 
5,000-Rs 6,000) 

■ Shirts (Rs 5,000) 

■ Polo shirts (Rs 
5,000) 

■ Ties (Rs 3,500) 

WSP; Up-market, 
designer label, best 
known for pens and 
lighters 

vnNHreewatlabtt: 
The fbst boutique is 
scheduled to open 
IpPeddarRoad. 
Bombay, later this 
year. By next year. 
Iheeaoond boutique 
itdpeninOeiN 


has been so positive, says 
Tarun Jain, a managing 
partner of the store, that 
he plans to increase his 
slock next year. Clearly, 
the prices have not been 
intimidating (Acquascu¬ 
tum overcoats retail at 
between Rs 2().{X)0 to Rs 
36,(KX).) "Money is no 
problem these days," 
says Jain, and discerning 
customers arc aware that 
pure cashmere sweaters 
at Jainsons are ten pt^r^ 
cent cheaper than what 5 
they would pay in Lon- S 
Jon, since Jain buys ? 
directly from the manu- ^ 
facturcrs and has kept his 
mark-ups low. 



lMOst«: the ppollforatlon of Mce orocodile shirts that look like the real 


thbiC iiMbiUsales 


Jain says he will be stocking exclusive brands because his ready-to-wear shin manufacturers have 

clients are ready to pay for them. *T’ve stopped stocking Van geared up to meet the competition (Zodi- 

Heusen because it has lost its exclusivity/* he says. ac, which has tied up with Becker of Ger- 

Van Heu.sen, along with Louis Philippe and Allen Solly, is many to sell suits in India, has recently 

panoftheCoatsViyellagroup.Inlndia,itissoldthroughatie- launched a four-page ad campaign to 

up with Madura Garments. Like many foreign brands in sell its shirts and lies), 

India, these shirts arc not manufactured by Madura but are "When we launched Louis Philippe 
bought through suppliers according to specifications by the the market was fragmented with a num- 
parent company. ber of smaller brands with largely regio- 

Launched in 1989, Louis Philippe was the first intematio- nal distribution," says Sriram Sriniva- 
nal shirt to be introduced into India. Back then, its only compe- san, president, Madura Garments. "At 

tilors were Indian brands like Chiragh Din. Since then, Indian that time a large number of Indians who 
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I n the ready-to-wear garmeni sector, 
shirts clearly arc the king Almost no 




ind it cheaper to pick up ‘foreign* shirts in I 


Although KB+T will be 
bringing in another of 
Marzotto’s menswear 
lines licensed from the 
knitwear house, Missoni, 
the jewel in Marzotto’s 
crown, Hugo Boss, has till 
now eluded it 



travelled abroad used to pick up shirts in 
London, New York and elsewhere 
because they felt that the quality of Indi¬ 
an shirts and trousers were not up to inter¬ 
national standards" 

Now. says Srtnivasan, that trend has 
stopped, and in fact, many of his brand’s 
customers are NRls and foreigners who 
find It cheaper to pick up ‘foreign* shirts 
in India. 


■shirts clearly arc the king Almost no 
one goes to the tailor to gel a shirt 
stitched, since there is such a variety oi 
ready - made options available Chal 
lenging the monopoly of the Coals Viyel 
la group, Arvind Clothing Company 
tied up with Arrow shirts in October 
1991 to set up a manulacturmg unit near 
Bangalore 

But the bottomime is that Louis Phi¬ 
lippe and company have lost their initial 
advantage as a foreign brand Most con 
sumers now asstxriatc these shirts at par 
with any leading Indian shirt inanuliictu 
rcr In order to letain Us edge Madura 
has commissioned refurbished stores 
with lanty interiors where tonsumers 
will led that ihcy are buying a better 
quality product 

Fancy stores arc a spin olf of the 
ready to wcai boom Devin Narang 
vs ho has lied up with S 1 Dupont says 
the launch of the tirst oiitkt in Bombay 
has been delayed because he wanted lo 
ereak a replica of the showioinn in Pai 
IS Phis has inevitably Ldused delays 
since some of the wood and polishes had 
lo be impoitco he says 

S r Dupont has a total ol \S LXclusive stous all over the 
world Narang plans to open two m India I want lo [iionecr 
the concept ol an exclusive men s boiiliquc says Narang I 
am selling a dream I m nol looking ai the mass iiiaikci at all 
The men s ready to wear industry has never had it belter 
On one hand there is a gradual retail Icvi I consolidation with 
new shops opening up and the concept ol up maikcl depart 
menial stores gaining cuircncy 
The opening up ol the Indian economy means that Indian 
businessmen are iravclling more than bcfoic and inlcracling 
with foreign collaborators 1 his has led to a change in the way 
Indian businessmen and executives diess 

Moreover, as standards of living go up people have less 
and less time available lor such mundane chores as chasing lai 
lors and finding the right fabric An affluent middle class con 
sumcr has grcalei pressure on his lime he takes vacations he 
eats out, he goes sailing Otule naturally then such a con¬ 
sumer has neither the lime nor patience lor tailors who whine 
and give them the run around 

Finally, there is the fact of grejlei fabric availability in 
India Over the next five years, US1> 10 12 billion will be 

invested here in new textile projects 
What does all this mean ^ 

1 he most obvious answer is the demise of shoddy tailor- 
made garments Home grown designers’ who’ve been wor¬ 
king out of little shanty units are also in trouble While fashion 
will become less individualistic with the entry of branded clo¬ 
thes, consumers will finally get better value tor money 
Five years from now, the average Indian middle class man 
will be much belter dressed than ever before For most of us 
that change in image will be the most apparent spin-off of 
globalisation • 
mmMaBhmtdmrn/NmwIMil 


QOLDiN 

QAIE 

Tto-ip; Target 
Clothing Company, 
USA 

Product nR|K 

■ Suits (Rs 

9,SOO-Rs 15,000) 

■ Jackets (Rs 
7,500) 

IMP: In America, 
Target sells 
low'cost suits 
aimed (ora mass 
market under such 
labels as Stanley 
Blacker, John Wetlz 
and Arnold Palmer 

WhoroiwaNallo: 

The compare IS 
looking at rejbdl 
outlets In Odthl, 
Bombay, Bangalora, 
Chandigarh, 
Ahmedabadand 
Pune Sates are 
expected to begin 
somebmeneidyoar 

AimoW 

TIompiArviiHl 
Clothing Company 

Protfiifil luiflis 

■ Shirts (Rt 
495-RS745) 

■ 'nes(Rs44$t(lla 
945) 

IMP: Reasonably 
priced o(fice*WMr 
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THE WAY OF 

JIHAD 


Arun Shourie analyses the Islamic concept 
of the holy war 


In this extract from Arun Shourie\s 
book, The World Of Fat was, the author 
examines the Islamic concept of Jihad 
arguinf^ that the Quran gives religious 
sanction to violence against the infidels. 


T he Quran and Hadis give 
glowing accounts of the rewar¬ 
ds that accrue from Jihad — 
booty in this world (this appa¬ 
rently had not been legal at that 
time, Allah and the Prophet made it so) 
and Paradise in the next. "Allah has pur¬ 
chased from the believers their persons 
and their assets," proclaims Allah. "For 
them in return is Paradise. They fight in 
the cause of Allah, and slay and are 
slain; He has made a promise binding on 
Him, mentioned in the Torah and the 
Gospel and the Quran; and who is more 
faithful to the cove¬ 
nant than Allah'.^ Then 
rejoice over the bargain 
which yt)u have made. 

That is the achievement 
supreme." {Quran. 

9.111} 

And again; 

O you who believe! ^ 

Shall I lead you 
To a bargain that will 
Save you from 
A grievous penalty? 

That you believe in Allah' 

And His Messenger, and 
that 

You strive (your utmost) 

In the Cause of Allah, 

With your property 
And your persons; 

That will be best for ^ou, 

If you but knew! 

He will forgive 


Your sins, and admit you 
To Gardens beneath which 
Rivers How, and to beautiful 
Mansions in Gardens 
Of Eternity: that is indeed 
The Supreme Achievement 
And another (favour 
Will He bestow), which you 
Do love— Help from Allah 
And a speedy victory. 

So give the Glad Tidings 
To the believers. 

(Quran, 61.10-13) 

T he Prophet is Just as eloquent in 
describing the boons that accrue 
from Jihad. 

Fighting even once in Jihad, says the 
Prophet, brings rewards greater than all 
this world and all that is in it. No one 



who dies and receives some good from 


Allah in the Hereafter would ever want 


to return to this world, the Prophet says, 
even if he were offered the whole world 
and all that is in it as an inducement, 
except for the one who has been 
manyred in Jihad. So great will be the 
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honour which he will receive from Allah 
that he will desire to itnum to this world 
again and be killed ten times in the cause. 

Indeed, everything a believer docs 
towards and as part of Jihad cams merit 
with Allah. Thus we have the Prophet 
saying, "If somebody keeps a horse in 
Allah's Cause motivated by his faith in 
Allah and his Ixjlicf in His Promise, then 
he will be rewarded on the Day of Resur¬ 
rection for what the horse has eaten or 
drunk and for its dung and urine." 

Whatever wrong a Muslim may have 
done, once he kills an infidel, the 
Muslim ensures that he shall never be in 
Hell, for in the hadis entitled, "Kxcellcn- 
ce of killing an infidel,” the Prophet 
says, "An infidel and the one who killed 
him will never be brought together in 
Hell.” The one who dies while waging 
Jihad or subsequently of an injury sustai¬ 
ned in Jihad is a martyr and is guaran¬ 
teed Paradise. Hvery martyr acquires the 
power to intercede with Allah for up to 
70 of his relatives. 

"A seal is put over the actions of every 
dead man," says the Prophet, "except 
one who is on the frontier in Allah's path 
because his deeds will be made to go on 
increasing for him till the Day of Resur¬ 
rection, and he will be safe from the tri¬ 
als of the grave." "Paradise becomes 
incumbent for a Muslim who fights for 
the Cause of Allah as long as the time bet¬ 
ween two milkings of a she-camel (that 
is, for the shortest time)," the Prophet 
assures. "He who receives a wound or a 
bmisc in the Cause of Allah will appear 
on the Day of Resurrection as fresh as 
possible, its colour will be just like that 
of saffron and its fragrance will be simi¬ 
lar to that of musk. Hence, the Prophet’s 
unambiguous, emphatic command: 
"fight against the polytheists with your 
pro|)crties, lives and tongues." 

As the duty is an overriding one, all 
means arc |)crmissible. "War is strata¬ 
gem," the Prophet says, "War is deceit." 
Thus, one may lie, one may kill the 
enemy while he is asleep, one may kill 
him by tricking him. 

T he Fatawa-i-Alamgiri — the great 
compendium of extracts from the 
works of the authorities on Hanafi Law 
compiled on the orders of Aurangzeb — 
lays down that Jihad is the noblest of pro¬ 
fessions. The compendium most 
frequently relied upon in India is of cour¬ 
se the Hidayah of Sheikh Burhann'd-din 
Ali (died A.D. 1198), It restates Allah's 
injunction to "slay the infidels", and 
recalls the Prophet’s words, "War is per- 
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manently established till the Day of 
Judgement." 

It sets aside all pretence about Jihad 
being defensive. "The destruction of the 
sword is incurred by the infidels," it lays 
down, "although they be not the first 
aggressors, as appears from the various 
passages in the sacred writings, which 
are generally received to this effect." 

One should normally 
invite the infidels to 
embrace Islam before 
attacking them, it says. 

"but yet, if he (the Mussul¬ 
man) do attack them befo¬ 
re, thus inviting them, 
and slay them, and take 
their property, neither 
fine, expiation nor atone¬ 
ment are due, because 
that which protects 
(namely, Islam), dcxrsnot 
exist in them, nor are they 
under prolixiion by place 
(namely, the Mussulman 
territory), and the mere 
prohibition of the act is 
not sufficient to sanction 
the exaction either of 
fine, or of atonement or 
property; in the same 
manner as the slaying of 
the women or infant 
children of infidels is for¬ 
bidden; but if, notwith¬ 
standing, a person were 
to slay such, he is not lia¬ 
ble to a fine." 

If they do not surren¬ 
der to Islam, if they do 
not pay the capitation tax, 
invoking Allah, 

the Mussulmans must 
then, with God’s 
assistance, attack the 
infidels with all 
manner of war¬ 
like engines (as the 
Prophet did by the 
people of TayeeO, and must also 
set fire to their habitations (in the 
same manner as the Prophet fired 
Bawecra),and must inundate them with 
water, and tear up their plantations, 
and tread down their grain; 
because by these means they will 
become weakened and their 
resolution will fail , and their 
force be broken, these means are 
therefore all sanctioned by the law. 

children and the disabled 
be slain, it says, "But yet if 


any of these persons be killed in war, or 
if a woman be a queen or a chief, in this 
case, it is allowable to slay them, they 
being qualified (i.e., being in a position) 
to molest the servants of God. So also, if 
such persons as the above should attem¬ 
pt to fight, they may be slain, for the pur¬ 
pose of removing evil, and because 
fighting renders slaying allowable," 
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For the Muslims, all 
means are permissible 
in a Jihad. "War is 
deceit," the Prophet 
says. Thus, one may 
kill the enemy by 
tricking him 


P eace may be made when advisable, 
it says, or broken when necessary, 
giving the infidels due notice, unless 
they act perfidiously, in which case they 
may be attacked without warning. 

All movable property of the infidels 
must be confiscated. As for the rest, it 
says, affairs should be so arranged that 
"the inhabitants are merely the cultiva- 
tors of the soil on behalf 
of the Mussulmans, as 
performing all the labour, 
in the various modes of til¬ 
lage, on their account, 
without their (i.e., the 
Mussalmans) being sub¬ 
jected to any of the 
trouble or expense atten¬ 
ding it." 

As for the prisoners, it 
lays down. "The Imam, 
with respect to captives, 
has it in his choice to slay 
them, because the Pro¬ 
phet put captives to death 
and also b^ause slaying 
them terminates wicked¬ 
ness — or, if he choose', 
he may make them sla¬ 
ves, because by ensla¬ 
ving them the evil of 
them is remedied, at the 
same time that Mussal- 
mans reap an advantage; 
or if he please he may 
release them so as to 
make them free men or 
Zimmis.." The idolaters 
of Arabia or apostates are 
not to be released. They 
should be killed. In any 
case, they should not be 
allowed to return to their 
country, "as this would 
be strengthening the infi¬ 
dels against the 
Mussalman". 

He who converts to 
Islam should not 
be killed. He should not, however, be 
sent to his country. He can retain his 
liberty, the properly that is "in his 
hands" and bis infant children. But his 
lands, his wife, her foetus, his adult 
children etc., all become public pro¬ 
perty, says the law book. 

Thus, is the problem merely that of 
updating the text books that are used in 
the "Centres of Islamic Learning"? 

Moreover, are the apologists right 
when they try to explain away die verses 
on Jihad by saying that Jihad merely 
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means to wage war inside one’s being to 
overcome the evil tendencies in oneself? 
Do the verses of the Quran, do the had is 
in which the Prophet explicates those 
verses refer to such inner striving? 

The verses are clear as can be. The 
hadis are clear as can be. And those who 
heard the Prophet had not the slightest 
doubt about the import of what he 
meant. Muslim’s Sahih relates a typical 
incident: "Jabir (Allah be pleased with 
him) reported that a man asked the Mes¬ 
senger of Allah: Tell me where shall 1 be 
if I am killed fighting in the way of 
Allah? He replied: In Paradise. The man 
threw away afar dates which he had in 
his hand, jumped into the battle and 
fought on till he was killed." 

And yet, the apologists 
insist that in spite of what 
Allah says so explicitly, 
so emphatically and so 
often, in spite of what the 
Prophet reiterates so 
explicitly, so emphatical¬ 
ly, and so often, in spite 
of the fact that the mea¬ 
ning of what he was 
saying was so evident to 
his Companions, in spite 
of the way they acted in 
response to his command 
and exhortation, and in 
spite of the fact that such 
action on their part 
invited nothing but warm 
approbation from the Pro¬ 
phet, in spite of all this for 
the apologists, "Jihad in 
the way of Allah" refers 
to inner striving against 
the evil tendencies in our 
inner beings! And if you 
don’t believe them, you 
are an Islam-baiterl! 

For He is one God: Me, therefore! 
yea. Me revere," "All in the Heavens and 
in the Earth is His! His due unceasing ser¬ 
vice! Will ye then fear any other than 
Allah?" (Quran, 16.53-54) 

Indeed, Allah categorically states that 
nothing is of greater concern to Him 
than this, that every one pays obeisance 
to Him, and Him alone: 


O ye, to whom the scriptures have 
given [He declares) believe in what 
We have sent down confirmatory ot 
the Scripture which is in your hands, 
ere We efface your features, and 
twist your head round backward, or 


curse you as we cursed the sabbath 
breaker, and the command of God 
was carried into effect. 

Verily, Allah will not forgive the 
union of other gods with himself: But 
other than this, He will forgive to 
whom He pleaseth. .{Quran, 

4.50-55). 


He gt)es to the most extraoiHianry 
lengths to remind us of His power and 
glory. Thus, for instance. He visits affiic- 
tions on a people to humble them; next 
He sends them a Prophet so that they 
may believe in him; and when they don't 
believe in the Prophet (and.this too, it 


Allah is 
self-sufficient, 
needing neither food 
nor any kind of 
sustenance from us, 
yet He creates us; He 
does so for one 
purpose, for one 
purpose alone: so that 
He may be worshipped 


must be remembered, happens by His 
decree). He wreaks the most terrible 
vengeance on them A single passage 
will suffice to give us a glimpse of His 
obsession m the mallet and of the 
extraordinary lengths to which He goes 
to have that obsession prevail; 


Nor did Wc over Si iul a Prophet to 
cm\city without afjhctin^ its people 
with adversity and trouble, that 
haply they might humble them... 

Then changed We their ill for good, 
until they waxed wealthy and said, 
‘Of old did troubles and blessing 
befall our fathers.’ Therefore, did 


We seize upon them suddenly when 
they were unaware... 

But if that the people of these cities 
had believed and feared Us, We 
would surely have laid open to them 
blessings, out of the Heaven and the 
Earth: but they treated Our signs as 
lies, and we took vengeance on them 
for their deeds... 

Were the people therefore of these 
cities secure that Our wrath would 
not light upon them by night while 
they were slumbering '/... Were the 
people of those cities secure that our 
wrath would not light on them in 
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broad day\ while they were disposing 
themselves?... 

Did they therefore deem 
themselves secure from the deep 
counsel [i.e.» the stratagem] of God? 
But none deem themselves secure 
from the deep coun.sel of God, save 
those who perish. Is is not proved to 
them who inherit this land after its 
ancient occupants, that if ^e please 
We can smite them for their sins and 
put a seal upon their hearts, that they 
hearken not? We will tell thee the 
stories of these cities Their apostles 
came to them with clear proofs of 
their mission; but they would not 
believe in what they had lx:fore 
treated as imposture— Thus does 
Allah seal up the hearts of the 
unbelievers. And We found not of 
their covenant in most of them; but 
We found most of them to be 
perverse. (Quran, 7.92-l(X)) 


I t is of course not evident why Allah, 
who is self-sufficient in all respects, is 
so concerned that this puny little man, 
on this puny little earth, in this puny lit¬ 
tle solar system, in this little bit of the 
universe acknowledge His greatness. 
And even if this is His one concern, sure¬ 
ly He—all powerful, omniscient, as He 
is — can find an easier way of having 
man acknowledge His greatness. Why 
does He not instil the veneration directly 
rather than by adopting these circuitous 
and painful routes — of springing His 
wrath by night, while the poor man is 
slumbering and spring it in broad day, 
while he is disposing? 

There is no answer in the Quran any 
more than there is in the Old Testament, 
the "Jealous God" of which is a direct 
predecessor of Allah in this regard. 

In keeping with this singular concern 
of Allah, the purpose of almost eve¬ 
rything He does is to ensure that we reco¬ 
gnise and acknowledge His power. 
Thus, for instance. He says that He crea¬ 
tes the heavens, earth, clouds, lightning, 
plants, beasts and everything else as 
‘signs’ so that we. His creatures may see 
that He is All Powerful, that He alone is 
the creator, that he has no associates, no 
equals, no offspring and as a manifesta¬ 
tion too of his munificence so that we 
may partake of His creation (Quran, 
2.157-60; 6.99.) 

He rescues the Israelites from 
drowning so that those who are to come 
afterwards may know the things He can 


do (Quran, 10.90.2.) "I have not created 
dfinn^x\6 men," He declares, "but that 
they should worship Me; I require not 
sustenance from them, neither 1 require 
that they feed Me" (Quran, 51.6) — that 
is, Allah is sell-sufficient, needing nei¬ 
ther food nor any kind of sustenance 
from us, yet He creates us; He d(x;s so 
for one purpose, for one purpose alone: 
so that He may be worshipped. 

Allah has created animals too for that 
singular purpose — that we should use 
them to glorify Him by sacrificing them 


in His name, that upon eating them we 
may be reminded of his munificence. 
Thus Allah says, 

To every people did We 
Appoint rites (of sacrifice). 

That they might celebrate 
The name of Allah over 
The sustenance He gave them 
From animals (fit for food).... 

The sacrificed camels 
We have made for you 
As among the Symbols from 
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The Quran says that 
the poor camels, too, 
He has created just so 
that we may slaughter 
them in his name, and 
so that upon eating 
them we may be 
reminded how kind 
He is to have provided 
us their meat 


Allah: in them is (much) 

Good for you: then pronounce 
The name of Allah over them 
As they line up (for sacrifice); 
When they are down 
On their sides (after slaughter), 
Eat ye thereof, and feed 
Such as (beg not but) 

And such as beg 

With due humility those have 

We made animals subject 

To you, that ye 

May be grateful 


It is not their meat 
Nor their blood, that reaches 
Allah; It is your piety 
That reaches Him: He 
Has thus made them subject 
To you, that ye may glorify 
Allah tor His guidance to 
you.. ,(Gwn/w, 22.34-37) 


That IS an odd conception: a being 
who is so obsessed with having everyo¬ 
ne acknowledge that He is all-powerful, 


that He alone is powerlu!, that He is 
excellent, that He alone is excellent, a 
being who throws good things our way 
so that we may thank Him, who ensnares 
us in evil and then punishes us so that w e 
may not forget His power and wrath. 
The poor camels, too, He has created 
just so that w e may slaughter them in his 
name, and so that upon eating them we 
may be reminded how kind He is to have 
provided us their meat. 

There is a slight sublimation in 22.37 
above: "It is not their meat nor their 
blood that reaches Allah," Allah tells the 
faithful. Why not have the piety reach 
Him directly? Why has it to be reached 
to Him through the agency of slaughte¬ 
ring a living being? 

There is no answer of course, it is just 
his policy. ^ 
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Is there a Way out? 


I IVIANi-TALK 

MANI SHANKAR AIYAR 



TIm strffe^om Valley: are alectlons to the atato Assembly the only way of restoring 


You really can’t 
fault the old man 
for his Oua¬ 
gadougou Declara¬ 
tion. After all, he’d 
kept the Burkinabc 
wailing for two 
hours for his arri¬ 
val because his 
departure from 
Delhi had been delayed that long to com¬ 
plete his (y>nfabulations with Farooq 
Abdullah. What assurances Farooq gave 
him will be known only when the Prime 
Minister’s Autobiography is eventually 
completed or his next novella hits the 
stands —or,possibly, when NikhilChak- 
ravarlty finds a complaisant "Congres¬ 
sman" to reveal all in Mainstream. 

The fact is that, given the Prime Mini¬ 
ster’s now well-known style, it would 
simply not have been in keeping with 
the caution in his character or the inhe¬ 
rent nature of his inclinations to have 
taken a plunge into the darkness with no 
word of prior comfort from the other 
principals, chielly the chief of the Natio¬ 
nal Conference. In any case, surely it is 
everybody’s case that free and fair elec¬ 
tions are the only eventual solution to 
the problem — the outstanding question 
merely being "when" and what needs to 
be sorted out in advance by way of 
stage-setting. 

For my part, hours after the broadcast 
was recorded, 1 found myself being 
swept up by the Prime Minister to his 
suite in Burkina Faso to be told that I’d 
better abandon all my other plans and 
spend the next several weeks in the Val¬ 
ley campaigning for our cause. It see¬ 
med a rather sad and sudden way to go 
— but as there appeared to be no alterna¬ 
tive, 1 agreed to do as told. 1 seem to have 
been saved by the bell. Now what? 

Well, as far as elections to the state 
Assembly are concerned, we’ll have to 
await the outcome of the arguments 
before the Supreme Court. That might 
take a while. Meanwhile, I suggest, we 
ask ourselves the obvious question: are 


elections to the state Assembly the only 
way of restoring the democratic process 
loJ&K? 

THE QUESTION is fundamental. In the 
rest of the country, we have come to the 
conclusion that for the last 50 years, 
we’ve been running not only the world’s 
largest democracy but also the world’s 
least representative democracy. Hence, 
the 73rd and 74th Constitutional Amend¬ 
ments enshrining democracy at the grass 
roots for "a representative, hence respon¬ 
sible, therefore responsive administra¬ 
tion" to give "Power to the People" 
(Rajiv Gandhi, who else?) Those consti¬ 
tutional provisions do not apply to .l&K 
because ever since we passed the amend¬ 
ments, there has not been an elected 
state Assembly in the state to approve 
the application of these amendments to 


the state as per the requirements of Arti¬ 
cle 370 of our Constitution. There is, 
however, an extant J&K Panchayat Act, 
duly passed by the state Assembly of its 
own sweet will, which is crying out to be 
reactivated. Why are we not doing so? 

Because, I submit, we are still in thrall 
to the outdated idea that representative, 
democratic government only refers to 
the seat of power in Srinagat and Delhi 
— and not where the people reside in 
their villages and bastis and mohallas. 

1 stress the need for initiating the elec¬ 
toral process without party affiliations. 
It is the political parties of J&K which 
are stalling the political process in the 
state. Not all. But certainly the National 
Conference and the All-Party Hurriyat 
which, between them, have the capacity, 
through non-participation, to render any 
election in the Valley a laughable irrele- 
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vance (perhaps "cryable" would be the 
more apt adjective). But panchayat elec¬ 
tions could be held on a partyless basis, 
creating a democratically elected ba^»e 
from where to proceed to the far more 
complicated — and necessary — task of 
building the higher echelons of democra¬ 
tic institutions, up to and including the 
national level. 

AND WHAT incentive would there be 
for people to participate fearlessly and 
even enthusiastically in such elections? 
Only one. The usual one. Money. Love¬ 
ly, lovely moolah. And who is going to 
provide the money? Why, the govern¬ 
ment in New Delhi, of course. After all, 
had the Election Commission allowed 
us to get on with the elections, this 
column might have had to be buried 
with a black border but a goveniment of 


Congressmen would have come in 
which would have had to be massively 
financed by the Centre. 

Seshan and his friends have saved us 
that expense. The money is burning up 
Dr Manmohan vSmgh's p(Kket. All we 
would have to do is divert as large a 
portion of those unspent millions as pos¬ 
sible to the elected representatives of the 
people in the panchayats and 
nagarpalikas oi' J& K. 

1 assure you the grass roots leaders, 
the leaders at the village community 
level of J&K, would never have seen so 
much money as would flow to them I 
directly from the coffers of Delhi 
without making the customary stop¬ 
over in vSrinagar that is the root cause of 


the trouble we are having there. Of cour¬ 
se, there will be sarpanches who will 
appropriate their share of the loot. But so 
much would be going straight from Dilli 
to palli that even what remains would be 
a bigger bonanza than dreamt of by the 
ordinary people in their wildest dreams. 
1 cannot think of a better—or more con¬ 
structive — New Year’s gift to the 
people of Kashmir than an opportunity 
to share what has hitherto been private 
Nauroz pickings for the National Confe¬ 
rence netas. Whoever wins or loses, the 
people of J&K are bound to win. Is that 


not what sji^nii^l ^ndamenlally lx; moti¬ 
vating us? 

And that would certainly not be the 
end of the matter. It would merely be a 
first tentative step that would give us the 
time to get our act together before 
moving to party-based elections to 
other, higher, more ethereal tiers of 
governance. 

While wailing foi Seshan, the Supre¬ 
me Court and Frank Wisner to tell us 
when we may hold elections, can we not 
get the neces.sary dialogue going with 
the National Conference, the Huiriyat, 
Pakistan (and Gen. Rao?) on 'what 
next"? The Narasimha Rao position is 
that "the sky is the limit" provided the 
sky falls short of ''azetadi". Part of the 


Hurriyat position is "nothing short of 
azaadi'\ The National Conference posi¬ 
tion is ''azaadi within Hinduslhan". The 
Jarna’at-e-lslami and some elements in 
the Hurriyat say "azaadi within 
Pakistan". Is there room for reconcilia¬ 
tion between these positions? And do 
wc have to reconcile all positions — or 
are there positions we can firmly say 
"no" to and yet find a solution that 
works? 

FIRST AND foremost, we must recogni¬ 
se that the word "azaadr has acquired a 












Can we not have the 
necessary dialogue 
on J&K with the 
National 
Conference, the 
Hurriyat and 
Pakistan on "what 
next"? Narasimha 
Rao’s position is 
that "the sky is the 
limit" provided the 
sky falls short of 
"azaadf' 
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mystical status among the Hiirriyat and 
National Conference elements. It would 
be as idle to wish the word away as it has 
proved idle to wish away the Hurriyat or 
the National Conference. The twist on 
the ball is that the National Conference 
having stolen the word from the Ilurri- 
yat is giving it a context - * "azemdi 
within Hindusthan" — which opens up 
vast new vistas. Tbereforcv the first 
thing North Block needs to do is stop 
treating (izxiacU as the unmentionable 
A" word. 

Second, we should go back to the 
Instrument of Accession, the Delhi 
Agreement of 24 July, 

1952, the J&K Constitu¬ 
tion’of 1956 and the 17 
amendments made there¬ 
to, Article 370 of the Indi¬ 
an Constitution and the 
Constitution (application 
to J&K) Order of 1954 
and amendments made 
thereto, and the Beg- 
Parthasarathy agreement 
of 13 November, 1974, to 
sec whether it really is 
beyond the wit of man to 
reinterpret and, where 
necessary, re-devise 
these constitutional devi¬ 
ces to give the assurance 
and substance of "azaadi 
within Hindusthan". 

It is then, and only then, that we will 
be able to take the third necessary .step of 
drawing the batllelines: "azaaih within 
Hindusthan" oi "^hidanii Within 
Pakistan"? For, if dements within the 
Hurriyat insist on nothing short of 
azaadi from both, then we will have to 
make it clear to them that they will have 
to fight not only India but also Pakistan 
— without any backing from even Ms 
Raphel! The choice is stark: azaadi 
within Hindusthan or ^hidcmi within 
Pakistan. And that is where the report 
recently prepared by Parliament's Stan¬ 
ding Committee on External Affairs on 
conditions in PoK will come into its 
own. Wc need that report not to trouble 
the Pakistanis within UN forums, as 
some misguided members of the com¬ 
mittee wished to do, but to warn the 
Kashmiri voter of the fate that awaits 
h^m^er should they ever prefer f>hulami 
within Pakistan to azaadi within India. 

YET, FOR the argument to work, we 
would need to give real substance to the 
reality of azaadi within Hindusthan. To 
do so, we need first to realise, self- 


confidently, dial the accession of J&K to 
India is a fait accompli ot nearly 50 
years standing and cannot be undone. It 
is a fact of the Instrument of Accession. 
It is a fact of the Constitution of India. It 
is a fact of the J&K Constitution, specifi¬ 
cally Sections 3,4 and 5, read wifh Sec¬ 
tion 147, all of which bear reproduction 
in extenso even in a column for general 
reading. 

Section 3 of the J&K Constitution spe^ 
cifies that "The state of J&K is and shall 
be an integral part of the Union of 
India"; Section 4 adds that "The territory 
of the State shall compri.se all the territo- 


One of the most persistent 
myths of the 1987 elections 
has been that it was wholly 
rigged. When Rajiv Gandhi 
(right) asked one of the most 
motivated myth-makers, 
Governor Jagmohan, in 19M, 
how many seats he believed 
had been rigged, Jagmohan 
gave a figure of 16 


ries which on the 15lh day of August, 
1947, were under the sovereignty or 
suzerainty of the Ruler of the State". Sec¬ 
tion 5 — which will engage our atten¬ 
tion in a moment — vests all "executive 
and legislative power" in the Stale for all 
matters other than legislation on sub¬ 
jects in the Union List. Section 147 


authorises the J&K state Assembly to 
amend the Constitution by a two-thirds 
majority but not to make any amend¬ 
ments in regard to Sections 3 and 5 cited 
above or in Section 147 itself or in the 
provisions of the Indian Constitution as 
applied to the state. 

Negotiations on '"azaadi within Hin¬ 
dusthan" would have to focus on what 
specific items on the Union List the 
National Conference has its doubts 
about (they've been remarkably vague 
nn the point). Also on the changes they 
want in the Constitution (application to 
J&K)' Order, 1954: I don’t see 
the insuperable difficulty 
in this since the Order 
(CO 48) has already been 
amended more than 20 
times. To my mind, the 
really inviolable provi¬ 
sion should be Section 3, 
cited above; without that 
there can be no azaadi 
within Hindusthan; 
within Hindusthan let 
azaadi take what course 
it will. And, of course, 
the unfinished agenda of 
the 1974 Afzal Beg-C. 
Parthasaraihy accord, 
especially point 2 — the 
election of the 
Sadr-e-Riyasai by the 
state As.sembly. 

WE WOULD then have to think of other 
amendments made to the J&K Constitu¬ 
tion. especially the 8th Amendment of 
1967 which deprived the Election Com¬ 
mission of its right to appoint "election 
tribunals for the decision of doubts and 
disputes arising out of, or in connection 
with, such elections". It is such needless 
amendments that have enabled doubts to 
flow fast and free about the validity of 
the electoral process in J&K. 1 personal¬ 
ly am convinced that elections in J&K 
have generally been as fair or unfair as 
they have been, on average, in the 
country as a whole. But actions like the 
8th Amendment have made it possible 
to keep any charge of rigging, however 
wild, part of the political vocabulary 
with no oppt>rtiinity of proving or dispro¬ 
ving the allegations. 

One of the most persistent myths of 
the 1987 elections has been that it was 
wholly rigged. I was present when Rajiv 
Gandhi asked one of the most persistent 
and motivated of these myth-makers, 
Governor Jagmohan, in Srinagar on 8 
March, 1990, how many seats he perso- 
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nally believed had been rigged. Jagmo- 
han gave a figure of 16; even if everyone 
of those seats had been won by the other 
side, it would have left FarocKj ih power 
in a House of 76. Vernon Hewitt of 
Bristol University^ one of the most per¬ 
ceptive of outside commentators on 
Kashmir {RecUiimin^ The Past? The 
Search For Political And Cultural Unity 
In Contemporary Jammu & Kashmir, 
Portland Books, London, 1995, just 
about the most objective book on J&K 
published abroad in recent years) puts 
the number of rigged seats thus: "At 
best, the MLIF might have won around 
ten seats" (p. 153.) 

The repeal of the 8ih Amendment to 
the Constitution {not, as far as I am 
aware, one of the National Conference's 
demands) would put an end to this parti¬ 
cular scope for mischief. 

It is also for the Kashmiris to ask them¬ 
selves whether it is in their own interest 
to persist w ith provisions like Section 92 
which allows a Sadr-e-Riyasat, even 
one elected by the slate Assembly, to 
decide entirely on his own and with no 
advice from anyone that the constitutio¬ 
nal machinery of the state has broken 
down — and even dissolve the elected 
Assembly! Remember, the same Jagmo- 
han who is today in the forefront of the 
knickerwallah campaign to abolish the 
J&K Constitution altogether is the Jag- 
mohan who resorted to Section 92 of 
the self-same Constitu- 
tion to dissolve the J&K 
Assembly in 1990 
without asking even V.P. 

Singh, let alone chhut 
hhniyas like the home 
minister or the law mini¬ 
ster. It is sections like Sec¬ 
tion 92 that breed Halaku 
Khans; docs "azaadi 
within Hindusthan" inclu¬ 
de the right of the Kashmi¬ 
ris to elect their own Hala¬ 
ku Khans? 


Negotiations on these lines started 
with the National Conference could be 
extended to those elements of the Hurri- 
yat who are willing to talk. For those 
who prefer ghulami within Pakistan or 
the chimera of azaadi from both, we can 
leave them provided we have the Natio¬ 
nal Conference and the saner element of 
the Hiirriyat with us. We need a political 
package to get parly-based elections in 
J&K. We do not need any package or 


back-benchers on the treasury benches? 
Even the most cursor^ glance at the Parli¬ 
ament proceedings of the tenth l.ok 
Sabha will show that the entire Congress 
First XI has been left out of mr Bakra 
kishion mein Council of Ministers: 
Murli Deora; Pawan Bansal; Prithviraj 
Chauhan, Sriballav Panigrahi; P.C. 
Chacko; Suryakanta Patil; Chiranji Lai 
Sharma; UmraoSingh; K.D. Sultanpuri; 
Ramesh Chennithala; myself. 




f’ 


mu 


. , 


THEN THERE are the 

laws of the land extended | 
from time to lime to J&K 
in accordance with Arti¬ 
cle 370 "with the concur¬ 
rence of the government of the 
state" (Article 370 (1) (b) (ii)). It seems 
to me, on a plain reading of the article, 
that if the slate government’s concurren¬ 
ce is required, then a subsequent state 
government has only to withdraw its con¬ 
currence if it does not agree with its pre¬ 
decessor. 


Vernon Hewitt, one 
of the most 
perceptive 
commentators on 
Kashmir, says that, 
at best, ten seats 
might have been 
rigged in the 1987 
elections. Which 
would have left 
Farooq Abdullah in 
power in a House of 
76 



anyone's consent but the 
people’s to get a non- 
party election process 
going through the pan- j 
chayais and nagar- 
palikas. The two routes 
are not contradictory but 
complementary to each 
other. 

Our government is wholly mistaken, 
however, in thinking that, whatever the 
solution, it is a coterie of North Block 
officials, their counterparts in Srinagar 
and their immediate political bosses 
who can work it out with no outside 
assistance. The net will have to be cast 
wider. Why not, to begin with, rope in 


I could name—or, better still, parlia¬ 
mentary affairs minister V.C. Shukla 
could name — a dozen other back¬ 
benchers who have unflinchingly risen 
to the government’s defence without 
reward or, now, even hope of recogni¬ 
tion. Instead of keeping them in reserve 
as cannon fodder for J&K election vio¬ 
lence, can they not be made — albeit 
informally — part of the wider New 
Delhi-Srinagar dialogue without which 
we shall remain stuck in this imbroglio 
with no surcease? • 


(Th9 view9 expneaed In tNa column are clearly thoae of a 
dtaappointed aspirant to miniatarial office ana, therefore, 
engage no one but himself) 
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NOVEMBER FEST 

C ome November and along I Fhmrr Of My Secret ixndiMiirgixrci Von Antonioni came back to aelion towards 
with the first spell of frost. Trotta's The Promise were among the theendof last year. With the help of Ger- 
it's time for the movies at European attractions. And the La'in man director Win Wenders, Antonioni 
London's South Bank American section had Tomas Alea back made 7/ic C/onr/v based on four 

Over the years, the J.ondon | in form with Guantanamera. From J of his own short stories. The film — 
Film Festival — though not competitive 
— has become famous for the sheer 
range of cinema that it offers, especially 
the insight it gives to new filmmakers 


f’lower Of My Secret and Margaret Von 
Trotta's The Promise were among the 
European attractions. And the Latin 
American section had Tomas Alea back 
in form with Guantanamera. From 
China, came Zhang Yimou’s seventh 
feature, Shanghai Triad and fresh from 
Ho Chi Minh City was Tran Ahn Hung’s 
Cyclo, winner of the Golden I .ion at the 


Antonioni came back to action towards 
the end of last year. With the help of Ger¬ 
man director Win Wenders, Antonioni 
made Beyond The Clouds based on four 
of his own short stories. The film — 
which has an international star cast, 
including John Malkovich, Fanny 
Ardani and Irene Jacob — was shot in 
Antonioni's native Italian town of Fcira- 



FILM: It’s A Long Wav To The Sea 
DIRECTOR: Jahnu Barua 

A story about how materialism displaces a 
kinderway of life 


FILM: Target 
DIRECTOR: Sandip Ray 

Back to feudalism in Bihar and the plight of the 
untouchables 


from the Far East, Afnca and Latin Ame¬ 
rica. This year, the centenary of cinema, 
was marked by a 17-day panorama of 
films from Hollywood to Havana, and 
from India to Burkina Faso, along with 
,restorations of some favounte oldies. 

There were new releases by almost all 
the leading American directors — from 
Woody Allen {Mighty Aphrodite) and 
Martin Scorsese (Casino) to Spike Lee 
(dockers) and Kathryn Bigelow 
(Strange Days). 

The European directors also had new 
films to offer. Carlos Saura’s Flamenco. 
Jean Paul Rappenau’s The Horseman 
On The Roof, Pedro Almodovar's The 


Venice Film Festival and the Internatio¬ 
nal Critics’ Prize. India was represented 
by Sandip Ray’s Target and J^nu Bar¬ 
ua’s It's A Long Way From The Sea. 

But the biggest treat was Michelange¬ 
lo Antonioni’s latest film, Beyond The 
Clouds, made by the 83-year-old master 
despite a stroke which has paralysed 
him for the last ten years. The world had 
thought that Antonioni would never 
make another film, since he had lost 
both the power of speech and the use of 
his right hand, but the filmmaker’s deci¬ 
sion to battle on has proved that his pas¬ 
sion for cinema is an undying one. 

Supported by his wife, Enrica Rico, 


ra and then moved to locations in Portofi- 
no in Italy, Aix-en-Prcvence in southern 
France and Paris. 

Somewhat reminiscent of Satyajit 
Ray making films with the help of son 
Sandip after his bypass surgery, only 
much more serious, Antonioni made the 
film by using his left hand to sketch 
ideas for shots and gesticulate to the 
camera operators. Since he couldn’t 
speak, he couldn’t shout "Print" when he 
was happy with the shot, so he merely 
smiled. 

Antonioni, who attended the London 
Film Festival looking frail but happy, 
received a standing ovation. The film 
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The London Film Festival once again exhibits the best in cinema 
from Hollywood to Havana, and from India to Burkina Faso 


Itself, which won the International Cli¬ 
tics’ Prize at the Venice Film Festival, is 
the familiar Antonioni theme about 
human relationships, encounters and 
unexpressed emotions. In this case, 
Antonioni interweaves four individual 
love stories through the eyes of a filmma¬ 
ker (John Malkovich) who is wandering 
through towns in Italy and France in sear- 


A senes ol adventuies take place as a 
bureaucrat lakes his aunt to be buried 
from Guantanamcra lo Havana. As the 
cortege winds its way from one end oi' 
the islapal lo another, the bureaucrat 
beats the fuel crisis with a ready supply 
of American dollars and his wife finds 
true love somewhere else. With ihc 
famous Cuban song of the F)SOs, Guiiji- 


la Giutntanimwra proxiding the lively 
musical background, the film tackles 
head on the problems ol a country where 
food and money arc running out, but the 
spirit remains unbeaten. 

From the bureaucratic red tape m 
Havana, to the story of caste exploita¬ 
tion in Bihar Saiidip Ray's Tartlet, 
based on the screenplay by Satyajit Ray 



ch of stories. The film is beautifully 
made with Antonioni delicately framing 
human relationships as they come to 
terms with crime, spirituality ami 
unrequited love. 

A nother old master, who was back in 
action after a ten-year absence, was 
Tomas Alea. Aftei the success of his 
Strawberries And Chocolate which he 
co-directed last year, 67-year-old Alea 
was in full form this year with his latest 
offering Guantanamera. The film, set in 
present-day Cuba in the crux of a financi¬ 
al crisis, is made like a road movie, with 
vintage Alea satire,and humour. 




and story by Purnendu Roy, provided a 
tightly structured tale. Starring Om Puri 
and Mohan Agashe, the film is the story 
of a feudal landlord, Singh (Agashe), 
and an untouchable professional hunter, 
Rambharosa (Puri). Singh can no longer 
hit a target because excessive drinking 
has led to his hands shaking. However, 
his enthusiasm for hunting remains and 
so he employs Riimbharosa to accompa¬ 
ny him on his shoots. 

Rambharosa is given a place to stay in 
the tribal village which, unknown to the 
landlord, is teetering on the edge of a 
revolt against his oppression. Rambharo¬ 
sa, quite happy with the job, watches it 
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all with mild indifference. But when Funded by the BBC, the film follows ”1 fell it was necessary to tell their 

Singh has himself photographed next to the story of Amir, who arrives in Britain story, to record it,” Prasad told Sunday. 

the tiger that Rambharosa has shot, and smuggled inside a crate of vegetables. 'They Were pioneers in a way, and they 

claims it as his trophy, Rambharosa’s Life begins in a cold, dark house in had a tremendous sense of adventure, 

pride is wounded. He then joins and northern England along with 17 other Most of the first-generation immigrants 

leads the untouchables in their insurgen- illegal immigrants. The house leader is we talked to were anxious that we did 

cy. Rambharosa now has another target. Hussein Shah (Om Puri) who changes not show them as victims. They had a 

Sandip Ray tells the story well, with the lives of the immigrants by bringing a hard time, but they took it ail in the pio- 
cxciting shots of tiger hunts and forests. White woman to live in the house. Mary necring spirit.” 

But elements of Sonar Kella, specially (Angeline Ball) brings light and warmth Prasad, who took nine years to get fun- 

the scene where the elephants are moun- to the house but emotions get charged ding for the film, his first feature, said it 

led for the hunt, seem to creep in — per- when Mary is discovered to be pregnant was even more difficult for the illegal 

haps inadvertently. 

Or were they used deli¬ 
berately to acknowledge 
his father’s legacy? 

D evelopment without 
resettlement and the 
displacement it can cause 
was the theme of Jahnu 
Barua's It\s A Long Way 
To The Sea, Set in the 
north-eas’. of India, with 
its lush greenery and 
meandering rivers, 7/^ A 
Long Way To The Sea is 
the story of a boatman^ 
whose sole earnings^ 

come from ferrying 

people across the Dibing 
river. His simple existen¬ 
ce with his grandson com¬ 
es to a sudden halt when 
the villagers plan to build 



a bridge across the river and he 
finds himself without a livelihood. 

Barua’s moving tale, which is based 
on an event in his childhood, tackles the 
theme of unplanned development and 
the crises it can cause. It also takes a hard 
look at the growing culture of materi¬ 
alism in urban India. Bishnu Khargoria, 
a State Bank of India employee and an 
amateur actor, who plays the role of the 
boatman, gives a moving portrayal of a 
man whose simple rural existence is sud¬ 
denly tom apart. 

”A good, honest man was alienated 
and became an enemy of the state," Bar- 
ua told the audiences at the festival. 
"Development is not taking into account 
the people that are being displaced from 
traditional jobs. This is happening all 
the time in India." 

From verdant greenery to bleak Bri¬ 
tish industrial workhouses and Brothers 
In Trouble, made by London-based film¬ 
maker Udayan Prasad, which records 
the highs and lows in the lives of the first 
generation of illegal immigrants from 
India, went down well with audiences. 


RAYANPSONLIIWITEP 

Sandip Ray tells the 
story of Target well, 
but certain shots 
recall his father’s 
legacy. Was that 
deliberate? 


with another man’s baby. Tragedy hits 
the household, but Amir, who has now 
learnt the ways of the world, survives 
and eventually gels absorbed in the 
society. 

Based on the novel Return Journey by 
Abdullah Hussein, Brothers In Trouble 
lakes a spirited look at the adventures of 
the first, wave of immigrants. 


immigrants in the Sixties because there 
was no broad Asian community for 
them to fall back on and they had to inter¬ 
act directly with the British. "Today, 
irnmigrants simply get absorbed in the 
large Asian population and work with 
Asian employers, but in the Sixties, they 
stood out. Consequently, the illegal 
immigrant had to hide all the time, and 
work for low wages with English compa¬ 
nies who would have them struggle to 
keep going." 

Prasad handled the period w'ell, 
recreating effectively the Sunday mor¬ 
ning Hindi film screenings at .some local 
theatre which was the week’s outing for 
the boys, their community visits to the 
local prostitute, and the bleakness of 
north England’s industrial towns in the 
Sixties. 

AH in all, a good festival, though the 
selection of films from India was limited 
to only two this year. A few films from 
the south would have rounded it off 
nicely. • 

Bhrmban! Bami/London 
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Mentity crisis 

The voter identity cards scheme runs into trouble in Assam 


F rom the day the Election Comnii’s- 
sion (EC) announced its ambitious 
photo-identity card scheme, the 
project has been dogged by one con- 
trovery or the other in Assam. And now, 
the I-card business could well set the 
stage for another round of "anti- 
foreigners” agitation. 

The fundamental dispute is ovei the 
validity of the 1994 electoral rolls, on 
the basis of which the entire exercise 
of issuing photo-identity 
cards was to be earned 
out This list was prepa- 
red after two intensive 
the 1991 
rolls. But failed to 
pacify several minority 
organisations who alle- 
ged that the names of at j 

least ten lakh genuine i 
voters of linguistic and 
religious Piinorities had ||jf^ 
not found a place in the [ 

'fhen, the All Assam i FV * 
Students Union (AASU), 
desperately seeking an 
issue which would help it 
to bounce back into politi- Qw" ViB 
cal limelight, entered the II 

fray. While making it 
clear that they were not H^H||||||||||L 
opposed to the ID scheme . 

in principle, AASU 
leaders said that they would not 
allow the exercise to be conducted on 
the basis of the 1994 electoral rolls. Rea¬ 
son: it would "legitimise lakhs of fore¬ 
igners" as citizens of Assam. 

The Assam Gana Parishad (AGP), 
which is pinning its hopes of staging a 
comeback in the forthcoming Assembly 
polls, too, grabbed the issue and voiced 
its protest against the 1994 rolls. 

Faced with mounting opposition, the 
Election Commission ordered another 
revision of the electoral rolls in January 
this year. This was promptly challenged 
in the Guwahati High Court by some 
minority organisations. 

With the matter sub-judice, the Elec¬ 
tion Commission decided that "as of 
now. the 1994 rolls are valid and just for 
the causes of preparing identity cards for 


voters ” I he I C also made it clear that I 
cards wviiild noi be maiulatory lor the lor- 
thcoming Assembly elections W'hen he 
was in (iiiwahali in August, chiel clec^ 
tion commissionei T N Scshan decla¬ 
red that ’ until the High ('ourt takes a 
decision, I am hound by the 1994 list". 

But |iisi when the political furoic had 
died down somewhat and work on the 
piojcct wa*' about to begin, there was 
trouble from an unexpected quarter. 





Several local firms went to court m pro¬ 
test against awarding the Rs 17-crore 
contract to three oiitstalion 
organisations 

Finally, of course, the matter was 
sorted out and the job ot making the ID 
cards was allotted lo three firms—Bagh- 
mai i Tea Company, Lohia Jute F^^css 
from Bombay and the Saraswati Press 
owned by the W'est Bengal government, 
1'hcy were told to complete the task by 
the end of December And with the 
deadline fast approacliing. they are 
trying desixrrately to go about their job. 

But this has signalled more trouble. 
On 13 November, the AASU called a 
11 -hour bandh in Guwahati and threate¬ 
ned to "use all means and methods to 
stop the issuing of photo-identity cards". 


I fhe ACiP loo has insisted that llie Guwa' 

' hati High Couii should intervene and 
make it clviai',,(bat,photo-identity cauls 
w ill not be coippiilsory loi the ibitheo- 
ming elections 

Such threats, of couise, have not pic- 
vented the state government from going 
ahcatl with the i^ocess of preparing 
voter identity cards. Dismissing the alle¬ 
gation that the 1994 electoral rolls is 
packed with the names of "foreign naiio- 


When he was in 
Guwahati recently. 

chief election 
commissioner T.N. 
Seshan declared 
that "until the High 
Court takes a 
decision, I am 
bound by the 1994 
electoral list" 


rials" as politically motivated, the ruling 
Congrcss(l) government has indicated 
Its resolve to complete the job in lime. 

Caught in the midst of such conflic¬ 
ting political opinions, the most vital 
players in the whole drama — the Assa¬ 
mese voters — have been left thorough¬ 
ly confused. Several people in the urban 
areas ol the slate have chosen nut to gel 
themselves photographed. In the rural 
I areas, hov ever, voters have lined up 
enthusiastically to get themselves 
clicked. But there are reports that in 
many places, photographers have been 
attacked and their cameras snatched. 

And as election fever grips Assam 
and the Opposition not willing to let go 
the I-card issue, expect more controver¬ 
sy in the coming months. • 

NMn Am Ookhmim/Quwmhmtl 
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The mafia thrives best 
on a fettered economy 

The silver lining to 
I he brutal Chicago 
mafia-stylc mur¬ 
der of' Thakiyud- 
d in Wahid» the 
pn imotcr- chai im a- 
n of East West 
Airlines, is that it 
has resurrected the 
issue of the 
suppressed annexures of the N.N. Vohra 
Committee report on the crime-business 
and politics nexus. 

Readers may recall that after the furo¬ 
re caused by the Naina Sahni tandoor 
murder case, the Union government was 
obliged to publish a homilies-intensive, 
no-names summary of the mothballed 
Vohra Committee report highlighting 
the gradual criminalisation of Indian 
politics. Though Wahid was not a politi¬ 
cian and this is likely to be cited to resist 
public pressure to publish the Vohra 
Committee’s report in toto, this objec¬ 
tion is not sustainable. 

The on-the-ground reality in contem¬ 
porary India is that Indian industry and 
business are so rigidly controlled and 


regulated by government that a political 
dimension to the Wahid assassination is 
inevitable. Therefore, in order to get to 
the bottom of this murder, the Vohra 
Committee report in toto should be 
tabled in Parliament without further 
delay. 

There is prima facie evidence of politi¬ 
cal involvement in the Wahid assassina¬ 
tion. For a start, there is widespread sus¬ 
picion that hast West was bankrolled by 
the fugitive Indian mafia don Da wood 
Ibrahim. It is not a little suspicious that 
the Indian government has not made any 
worthwhile effort to get him extradited 
and charge him with grave criminal 
offences committed in India. Quite 
obviously, Ibrahim has friends in high 
places in the Indian government and/or 
the Congress Party. And given the cons¬ 
picuous failure of the Opposition parties 
to press for his extradition and trial, it is 
more than likely that he has purchased 
insurance from other political parties as 
well. 

Yet, at a time when the emerging 
national consensus on overdue econo¬ 
mic liberalisation and industry deregula¬ 
tion has been shattered by regressives 
within the BJP and the sangh parivar, 
reformists have failed to highlight the 
nexus between economic controls and 
the exponential growth of organised 



The on-the-ground 
reality in 
contemporaiy 
India is that Indian 
indusbyand 
business are so 
rigidly controlled 
and regulated by 
government that a 
political dimension 
to the Wahid 
assassination is 
inevitable 



crime. 

The plain truth is that opportunities 
for the growth of organised crime 
increase in direct proportion to the num¬ 
ber and complexity of controls unposed 
upon economic activity. 

T he result is that crime syndicates 
have infiltrated Indian politics to an 
unimaginable extent. Simultaneously, 
by leveraging the vast discretionary 
powers vested in government, organised 
crime has made deep inroads into Indian 
industry. In particular, tl.r nation's hou¬ 
sing and road construction industries 
and the world's largest movie industry arc 
effectively controlled by organised 
crime syndicates. 

Therefore, at this critical time in the 
nation’s history, it is important to recall 
that the original sin was the adoption of 


NOT MUCH COP 


O ne consequence of cramming 
police and law enforcement 
institutions with underqualift^ kith 
and kin of politicians and 
bureaucrats is that they are usually 
ignorant of the ABCvS of police work. 

Recently* I was obliged to witness 
in Bangalore* the ineptitude* cal¬ 
lousness and lack of training which 
characterise the men in uniform. 

On 18 November, 1 received a fran¬ 
tic noon-time call at my office from 
my parents reporting cries for help 
and ,sounds of a struggle from the 
neighbouring flat of George Pinto, 
70* and his wife Sophie, 65. 

Prior to rushing home, I phoned 
the police emergency number (100). 
Inevitably, the numter was engaged 
for over ten minutes. When I got 
throt^, ait exclusively Kannada¬ 
speaking gent asked me to ring the 
Ashoknagar Police Station instead* 
The number he gave me was 
outdated, ^ 

UncMe to get Ham^ t headed 
horned The Pintos' flat was locked 
from inside. So, widt the help of 
some neighbours we to 

bteiik down die from 














ONTROLS NEXUS 


the centrally-planned din^istc Soviet- 
style development model which necessi¬ 
tated the imposition of government con¬ 
trols over all economic activity. 
Moreover, this sin was compounded by 
the promotion of monopoly government 
enterprises which dominate "the com¬ 
manding heights of the Indian 
economy". 

This centrally-planned economic 
development model with its isolationist 
emphasis upon ‘self-reliance’ also 
necessitated the imposition of punitive 
tariffs upon imports which were not 
totally banned. This foolish policy pre¬ 
scription not only ensured the rapid obso¬ 
lescence of Indian industry but also 
spawned post-independence India’s 
powerful smuggling syndicates which 
have criminalised Indian politics and 
now threaten Indian industry. 


Ic, thanks to the effort of other resi¬ 
dents of the building, two police con¬ 
stables arrived on the scene and 
expended valuable time jAoning 
their superiors. 

Hearing distress cries from within, 
f insisted upon breaking down the 
(ront door. Even though the consta¬ 
bles agreed, they didn't know how to 
break it down. An electrician on the 
scene did the job using a crowbar and 
a hammer. Inside, we found the 
couple lying in pools of blood, 
lusted of choking wbedier either 
of than was alive, the immediate 
instruditm of the police constables 
was not to touch anything whale they 
made mm calls. Meanwtrile, the 
assailant escaped by scaling down 
six floors from the rear. 

Shortly thereafter, several poKce 
Officers arrived mgl spent mom rime 
on the phone. It didn't occur lothem 
U chei^ wtether tlm vicrims were 

a doemr, they IriM to d<> 
Jh. jldiove to a "private rsec^ 
loipiat MkI teougbi a doemr. 
By past 2 thki# 

1^^ after rite first mtes ftte Mp 


Following the dictates of this develop¬ 
ment model, industrial licensing and 
foreign exchange controls were intRxlu- 
ced in the early Fifties. The consequen¬ 
ce: a night of capital and the accumula¬ 
tion ol a World Bank-estimated Rs 
l,(K),(XX) crore equivalent in illegal 
accounts overseas, while the purchase 
and sale ol foreign exchange has beco¬ 
me a major racket in post-1 ndepcndence 
India. 

Thereafter, until the liberalisation ini¬ 
tiative of 1991, rigid licensing of all 
industrial activity and levies and trade 


restrictions upon agricultural produce 
was the distinctive Icatuic of the Indian 
economy qv^^ (;qur wasted decades 
These controls and state-owned mono 
polies created vast opportunities lor ille 
gal enrichment of pohlicians and 
bureaucrats. 

Moreover, in several states of the Indi¬ 
an Union, liquor prohibition has been 
introduced from time to time. I.ittlc won- 
dei, smuggling, foreign exchange and 
illicit liquor-distilling crime syndicates 
have mushroomed all over the country 
Little wonder too, that with little 


Naina Sahnl'a griavlng mathar bafara tha funaral; aftar tha tamlaar 
murtfar caaa, tha gavammant was abllgad ta publiah a na-namaa 



were heard. The doctor pronounced 
the couple dead. The police ambulan¬ 
ce rolled up two hours, later to 
remove tte bodies. 

Several questions loomed large: a) 
Shouldn't policemen be tmined to 
brt^ into r^idential premises? b) 
Shouldn't it be standard procedure 
for them to check for signs of life? c) 
Why can’t police personnel summon 
a doctor and ambulance promptly? 
And d) isn' t there a staiKto^ 

cedure for policemen to follow in 
such emergency situations? 

If diere had been* Georgia and/cni; 
$o{Me Pinto may well have been 
alive today. 


resistance from inept (see box) and cor¬ 
rupted law enforcement and justice dis¬ 
pensation institutions, crime syndicates 
have diversified into prostitution, gun- 
running and narcotics. 

At this critical time, when the fate of 
the overdue economic liberalisation and 
industry deregulation initiative of 1991 
hangs in the balance, it is of utmost 
importance to discern and highlight the 
cause-effect nexus between economic 
controls and the prosperity of organised 
crime. This is one of the most comp)eJ- 
ling—though alas, seldom articulated 
— argumen ts in favcoir of economic libe¬ 
ralisation and deregulation. • 

Dilip Thakors ia tfw tounder-aditor of Business India and 
BustneuWoddand former aditor of Debonair 
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BOOK 


<) F r H l<; W K K K 


Parables ¥vithoiit 
prejudice 


Suniti Namjoshi recasts popular myths and 
legends in the feminist mould 

This is a feminist version of the ‘once-upon-a-timc’ nan alive 
Predictably, Sunita Namjoshi subverts all its traditions. What 
would you say to a tale called Sw ayamvcmi where the princess 
seeks a bridegroom who can whistle better than herself, then set¬ 
tles for one who humbly acknowledges her superiority'^ The¬ 
re’s also Bluebeard’s wife who insists that he must have a 
"room of his own" which she will not enter, clean or tidy. He 
kills her under "provocation". 

Feminist Fables has attained the status of a minor classic, 
deservingly so. Reworking myths, legends, folklore and animal 
stories from an impressive range of ethnographic sources, Namjoshi demolishes patri¬ 
archal bias with a sharp, incisive pen. Philomel, Miss Muffet, 







-I Ml I N 


Medusa, Cioldilocks and other such 
characters claim only a page or so in 
Namjoshi’s rendering, but the twist to 
the talc is unforgettable. A sample descri¬ 
bing Goldilocks as a pretty boy: 

"Goldilocks enters the bears’ house. 
He is eight years old and more or less 
lost... Goldilocks smiles and tries to 
charm. The bears are charmed. Baby 
Bear says he can share his bed. Mama 
Bear smiles and combs his hair. Papa 
Bear smiles and sets him on his knee," 

The seeming innocence of such retell¬ 
ing turns into direct attacks on patriar¬ 
ch.'! notions of appiopnate sexual beha¬ 
viour in poems describing lesbian rela- 
lionvihips. Sunita Namjoshi makes her 
own declaration to "C atherine who help¬ 
ed me to be a bit more honest and a little 
less fearful." Hlsewhcic, she dedicates 
lines to the American poet Adrianne 
Rich. The operative vocabulary for 
fables m this categoiy could be unfamili¬ 
ar l(.i some readers. 

"A rather handsome young dyke stro¬ 
de through the forest and knocked at the 
door ol a small house, w'hieh belonged 
to a witch... (Said) the dyke, ‘1 fell in 
love w ith a beaut if ul woman, and 
though she professed some affection for 
me, she assured me nonetheless that 
w'hal 1 felt for her was not the Real 
Thing'." 


Characters such 
as Goldilocks, 
Medusa and 
Miss Muffet 
claim only a 
page in 
Namjoshi's 
rendering, but 
the twist to the 
tale is 

unforgettable. A 
passage 
describes 
Goldilocks as a 
pretty boy 


ILLUSTRATION DEBASISH DEB 
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Clearly, Namjoshi 
enjoys unmasking taboos 
by raising questions 
about "the Real Thing". 
The story of The Badge- 
Wearing Dyke And Her 
Two Maiden Aunts lakes 
a dig at social hypocrisy 
and hints at covert 
lesbianism 

Feminist Fables, as 
reprinted m India, also 
contains the text of Nam¬ 
joshi \s recent work. Saint 
Suniti And The Dragon. 
Cast in the form o( a 
pseudo-epic, the poem 
enters into clevei play 
with myths and legends. 
Reptilian figures such as 
the snake, the iguana or 
the dragon are (d'ten sym¬ 
bolic of subterranean 
evil. Using a contempora¬ 
ry context, Suniti ques¬ 
tions the notion of saint¬ 
hood — what constitutes 
and what is its cultural 
value. Is the concept of martyrdom linked to the concept of 
"death of an author"? In other words, what are common tocrea- f 
tivity and selfhood, and to w'hat extent is poetry a product of 
the times? Such philosophic queries find expression in a 
medley of rhetoric: 


EXCERPT 


T he 

bears 

kiss 

and 

cuddle 

Goldilocks. He 
can stay. He 
makes such a 
sweet and good 
little girl 


"But to claim kinship? 

Are the maggots mine? The slime-mine? is the divine 
right to feed and be fed 
is that also mine? 

It’s lonely in hell 
Your verse disintegrates. 

But look around > ou. 

Your friends are all here, 

Your hurts and your hates." 


Namjoshi’s work is energetic and experimental quaint and 
quirky. Are Indian audiences ready for the kind of expressive 
feminism this book abounds in? The English readership, yes. 
And perhaps that is her target audience. She commands a parti¬ 
cipative reading; best if one recalls the fabulist world of child¬ 
hood and then is jolted into the awareness of being condition¬ 
ed by the forces of androcentrism. Why is Goldilocks sweet 
and cute, why is Philomel’s rape silenced, was Medusa such a 
monster, must the hare always win and the turtle always lose? 
Seen this way, fables are no longer authorised texts ol a cultu¬ 
re. A feminist fabulist must tell tales in her own way. • 


MmUmMimi 


(The reviewer teaches Indo-Angllan fiction with a special emphasis on 
women writers, at Delhi University.) 


Feminist Fabiee: Saint Suniti And The Dragon b\ Suniti 
NamjoshL Published by Penguin. Price: Rs 195. 


THE TOP TEN 


Fiction 



Closing Time: The Sequel Of Catch 22 by 

Joseph Heller. Published by Pocket Books. 
Price Rs 185. 

Many of the old characters return, older bu\ not 
wiser 



Fury by Colin Forbes. Published by Pan Books 
Price' Rs 140. 

A semi-autobiographical story about courage 
and bereavement. 



East, West by Salman Rushdie Published by 
Vintage. Price: Rs 80 

A collection of nine stories that continue to find 
newer readers. 


n Morning, Noon & Night by Sidney Sheldon. 
Published by HarperCollins Price- Rs 100. 
Love, sex, death and mystery—vintage 
Sheldon. 



The Rain Maker by John Grisham, Published 
by Arrow. Price: Rs 130 
Grisham returns to courtroom drama after a 
longish time. 


Non-Fictic^n 



Kashmir: A Tragedy Of Errors by Tavleen 
Singh. Published by Viking. Price: Rs 295. 
One of the best-rated books on the trouble in 
the Valley 



Shadows Of The Mind by Roger Penrose. 
Published by Vintage. Price: Rs 280. 
Answers from a renowned scientist to 
questions about human existence. 



The Art Of Dreaming by Carlos Castaneda. 
Published by Aquarian. Price: Rs 95. 

The sorcerer Don Juan helps the author on his 
journey to the soul. 


Q Ttie Celestine Prophecy: An Adventure by 

James Redfield. Published by Bantam Books. 
Price; Rs195. 

Insights derived from an ancient manuscript 
discovered in Peru. 



The Celestine Prophecy: An Experimental 
Guide by James Redfield and Carol Adrienne. 
Published by Bantam Books. Price: Rs 205. 
Further revelations about the divine source of 
our energy. 


(Tne week's bestsellers at the Premier Book Shop, Bangalore) 
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TV REVIEW 


SHUBHRA GUPTA 


Women without men 

A lonely princess, a singer wedded to her art and a housewife 


□ An estranged wife's 
reminiscences ol her 
husband’s intidclily 
and her c;)nscc|ucnl 
fall from grace have 
the polcnlial for full¬ 
blown spile and 

sordidness. 

Not so Princess Diana’s conversation 
with BBC journalist Martin Bashir. It 
packed such a wallop that it had the BBC 
crowing, justifiably, 
about Its major coup. 

Never befoie has a loyal 
opened hci heart to the 
public, especially the 
public of the great isle 
whose beer-swilling, 
darts-playing, pub- 
loving denizens both 
venerates and denigrates 
its royalty, all at the same 
time. 

The Panorama pro¬ 
gramme, having set 
England abla/e, travelled 
forth and, by the time we 
got. to see It last week, it 
had already gained cult 
status. This was a w oman 
finally come to terms 
with her past. This w as a 
feminist dream come 
true. This was an unfaith¬ 
ful woman trying to 
dump on her man... all 
I kinds of opinion plaste¬ 
red the broadsheets (and 
the tabloids) in the UK. 

The blitz, at the lime of 
writing, is still on. 

Whatever the analysts say, what we 
saw was clearly a woman who was deter¬ 
mined, with all the composure at her 
command, to say what she fell. And 
apart from minor hesitations, and a few 
stumbles, she carried it through. 

There were three of us in the man iage 
(Charles, she and Camilla Parker 
Bowles). 

Yes, I- was unfaithful to him (the hus¬ 
band). Yes, I adored him (the lover). 


No, I won’t divorce him 
Fi\)m a woman whose face is one of 
the best known in the ' world, this 
no-holds-barred chat was a surprise. 

This was no deranged woman, as the 
Palace loyalists and courtiers (her word) 
had put about. I’his was a woman, still 
stunning, very aware and in control, tal¬ 
king with great candoui and deliberation. 
Thus spake Diana, Princess of Wales. 
Another woman, of another era, her 



Diana’s interview on 
BBC revealed her to 
be not a deranged 
woman, but one who 
was aware and very 
much in control 


greatness preserved forever in myth and 
fact. Begum Akhtar, was the focus of a 
TV 1 documentary, Hai Akhtari. 

Her life is skilfully recreated by direc¬ 
tor S Kalidas through interviews with 
her family and friends, and we are con¬ 
fronted vviih, not a paragon, which 
Begum Akhtar was emphatically not, 
but a full-blooded, passi late woman, 
part angel, part devil and ilic mistress of 
the daadara. 

A well-known singer 
and contemporary talks 
about her fondness fer 
drama; she was nt r 
happy unless the emo 
tions were high-pilchcci 
and coloured a little. 

An admirer on the 
•streets of Lucknow sighs: 
tawaifon mein iawaif thi, 
Akhtari 

It is by no means a per¬ 
fect portrait, or a defini¬ 
tive one, by the director's 
admission, but it is warm, 
alive and nicely 
irreverent. 

Meanwhile, STAR 
Plus has begun Firm 
Friends (Sundays, 11 
am), a tale set in the UK, 
which has three women 
in the process of discove¬ 
ring themselves. 

One has been deserted 
by her husband, another 
IS in the throes of a nasty 
affair, and the third, 
played by Madhur 
Jaffrey, has an unsympathetic spouse 
who thinks ambition in females is A Bad 
Thing. 

The women get together to open a 
catering joint which, last seen, was all 
set to become a success. See Firm 
Friends for Jaffrey, when she’s not 
being too twee, for Zohra Sehgal who is 
as always marvellous, and for such dialo¬ 
gue as: we shall serve samosas, truly the 
food of the Nineties! • 
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hesc days 
actors are 
more concer* 
ned about 
raking in the 
moolah than 
in giving good performan> 
ces. And as if shaking a leg 
during various star *nites' 
abroad was not enough, 
they’ve even taken to endor¬ 
sing sundry products in 
exchange for large sums of 
money. 

Aamir (Pepsi) Khan and 
Shah Rukh (Mayur) Khan 
began the trend, and now 
Akshay Kumar is happily fol¬ 
lowing in their footsteps. 

He’s already done an ad 
for Pepsi, and he’s scheduled 
to shoot for a South-based 
company which produces 
Ruff and Tuff jeans. Well, as 
long as the shot doesn’ t featu¬ 
re a python, wc don’t sup¬ 
pose anyone will be very 
unhappy. 







fier Tabu, it’s 
Shilpa Shi- 
rodhkar’s 
turn to try and 
shed those 

extra kilos 


that have piled up around her 


far-from-slim waist — not to 


mention her thighs! 

Shilpa is on a strict fitne.ss 
regimen right now, and 


hopes to give Urmila 
Matondkar a run for her 
money (fat chance!) in a 
couple of months. 

Perhaps, someone should 
warn her that this is not the 
smartest of career moves. 
After all, she won’t look that 
great under waterfalls once 
her greatest assets have been 
whittled down, will she? 


unil Shetty 
may well be 
’godfa- 
ther’, but that 
certainly 
hasn't helped 
Sonali Bendre to land the 
choicest of banners. On the 
contrary, she has lost out on 
films like Koylu (where 
Rakesh Roshan replaced her 
with Madhuri Dixit), and 
Indian, in which Manisha 
Koirala was preferred to her. 

Sonali is particularly cut 
up about losing the latter 
role, for which she had even 
screen tested, only to be 
replaced at the last moment 
by La Koirala. Apparently, 
the reason given to Sonali 
was that she looked too 
young for the role. 

Well, that should certain¬ 
ly please Ms Koirala! 





here’s a new for a shoulder to cry on. And 
romance bre- she found that with Venky. 
wing down 

south: bet- Whether anything will 

ween Nagh- come of it, however, remains 
ma and Ven- to be seen. After all, Naghma 
katesh. Apparently, Nagh- — smart cookie that she is 
ma, whose long-time love — is unlikely to give up on 
affair with Chimpoo Kapoor her other love interest, the 
came to an untimely end, far more successful, 
recently, has been looking Nagarjuna. • 
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kamam Malleswarl: woman power 


Weight and watch 


|H|||||H|| While some 
HHHH women are 
lifting their voices, others 
are still talking of lifting 
their heads. But there is 
one woman who is lifting 
weights and gold medals 
with equal ease — and 
doing her country proud. 

There are no prizes for 
guessing who we are 
talking about. A Food 
Corporation of India 
employee, Karnam 
Malleswari has not only 


retained her title at the 
World Powerlifting 
Championships at 
Guangzhou, China, but 
has also set a new world 
record in the jerk category. 

After Malleswari’s rich 
haul of three gold medals, 
everyone’s weighting and 
watching for this new 
sensation. At least, you 
could be sure that no one 
would take Indian women 
lightly any longer. 


Inviting trouble 


No sooner 
IHHHI had he 

decided to float a new 
party did the sniggers 
begin: Aya Ram 
Jethmalani, Gaya Ram 
Jethmalani. 

Not that It mattered to 
the lawyer-politician. 
Tired of party hopping, 
Jethmalani now launched 
one himself: the Pavitra 
Hindustan Ka/hagam. 

But, unfortunately for 
Ram, the media attention 
he got was for a different 



reason. Bombay’s 
maverick deputy 
municipal commissioner 
G.R. Khaimar, one of the 
main invitees on the dais 
for the launch, came to the 
mike only to heap scorn 
on lawyers of a certain 
hue. Those who made 
money by fighting "any 
and every case" and then 
used their gains to launch 
political parties. 

And sure enough, no 
one missed who Khaimar 
was getting at. 



I stolatlwthuiMtor 


Records has just 
announced its list of the 
year's achievers. And 
Bindeshwar Pathak, Pran 
(the cartoonist, not the 
actor), Bachendri Pal, 

Dev Anand and Leandef 
Paes are moving around 
with a new zing. 

Pathak has been chosen 
for his pioneering work in 
public hygiene with the 
Sulabh Sauchalaya 
scheme; Pran for creating 
the legendary Chacha 
Chaudhary comic book 
character; Bachendri Pal 
for being the fint woman 
to climb the Everest; 


All that fizzi 



Winnars at th* awards caramony: fun Uma 


Leander foi winning the 
junior Wimbledon 
and Dev Anand 
for his contribution to 
Hindi cinema. 

A pity though that the 
evergreen hero didn’t turn 
up at the award’s 
ceremony. Never mind. 
For the others it was— 
you said it—fun time, 
Limcatime! 

Talking of awards, 
perhaps Vijaya Ghose, 
editor of the Limca Book 
of Records, deserved one 
herself: she has been 
bringing out the book 
virtually single-handed 
for five years now. 





























Complied by SHAFQUAT ALi 


Model student 


Whoever 

HHHI said beauty 
queens were bimbos? 

Miss India 1995 may be 
living it up in Sun City 
and other international hot 
spots, but Manpreet Brar 
has taken time off to 
complete her BA (Hons) 
degree in home science. 

And the story doesn’t 
end here. Manpreet has 


secured a first division 
and done her alumnus, the 
Lady Irwin College, 
proud. 

At the convocation 
ceremony held recently, 
the international beauty 
sashayed up the aisle to a 
thunderous applause that 
made most of her teachers 
misty-eyed. Talk about 
being a ‘model’ student. 


Videocon 

HIHHi MangtaHai, 
Channel V’s 
inane music request 
show, has a new name, a 
new sponsor and a new VJ. 

The bespectacled 
Anish Trivedi and the 
long-legged Meghna 
Reddy are out. .And 
Sansui Mangta Hai is a 
revamped show with 
model Ritu Chowdhaty at 
the compere. The 
new-look show is set in 
—of all places—a 
bedroom and Ritu gives 
those come-hither vibes 
even as she rattles out 
trivia on assorted 
celebrities in between 


playing various songs. 

And one thing is sure, 
even the abominable 
snowman from Mount 
Everest would have made 
a welcome change from 
the senseless chatter of VJ 
Anish and the incessant 
giggles of his muse, 
Meghna. 

Of course, Channel V 
is being unusually coy 
about the bedroom and 
will not say whether it’s 
her own or not. But who 
cares as long as the 
programme is not getting 
from bed to worse. 

Carry on Ritu. The 
guys haven’t stopped 
asking for more. • 
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T aking root 

A forthcoming exhibition in Delhi will feature the 
works of a number of artists—all on the same theme 
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A tempera by Ganesh P^ne* emotional response 


T his show promises to be diffe¬ 
rent. In an art scenano that is 
choc-a-bloc with exhibitions 
and wine-and-cheese pre¬ 
views, one Delhi gallery 
owner has come up with a novel way of 
attracting attention—and offering more 
than routine fare to jaded viewers. 

Dolly Narang, who runs The Village 
Art Gallery in New Delhi’s trendy Hauz 
Khas Village, has commissioned 48 
painters, aculptors and print makers to 

f ork on a single theme: the tree of my 
^ * 


The result is an interesting mix of 
over 100 works of art ranging from oils 
and water colours to bronze sculptures 
and prints from some of the biggest 
names in the art world today. 

M.F. Husain and his son, Shamshad, 
Ganesh Pyne and Bulbul Sharma, 
among others, have interpreted 
Narang’s theme in their own way. And, 
as Narang says, never before have so 
many artists worked on a single theme. 

But, clearly, the gallery owner is lea¬ 
ving nothing to chance. To ensure that 
her exhibition becomes the talk of the 


town she has asked such 
celebrities asM.S. Subbu- 
"" lakshmi, Kiran Bedi and 

even Mother Teresa to 
comment on the tree 
^ theme. "The bigger the 

names, the easier it beco- 
— mes to take your message 

f to the masses," adds 

tnC Narang in a matter- 

hpmp of-factway 

And what is this messa¬ 
ge? "Man’s interference 
with nature has brought 
about the present ecologi¬ 
cal ruin," explains 
Narang, adding, "I felt 
that a statement had to be 
made by poignantly 
evoking the image of a 
tree. Enough has been 
said by scientists. Wc 
need the artists* sensiti¬ 
vity to carry the move¬ 
ment to the masses." 

With such apolitically- 
correct agenda, it would 
be natural to assume that 
the artists’ community 
would respond enthusi¬ 
astically. While some arti¬ 
sts were openly enthusi¬ 
astic, others gave in cau¬ 
tiously while still others 
had to be cajoled into 
doing it. 

Clearly, the effort has 
been worth it. After two 
years of perseverence, 
frustration and chasing 
artists to meet the deadli¬ 
ne, Narang’s collection is 
a truly formidable one. 
And now that she has 
finally got the works toge¬ 
ther, Narang will be dis¬ 
playing them at the Aca¬ 
demy of Fine Art and Lite¬ 
rature, near the Siri Fort 
Auditorium in Delhi, from 12 
December 1995 to 12 January 19% 
Soon after, they will be put up for sale, 
with price tags ranging from Rs 5,000 
for the prints to Rs 5 lakh for a Husain. 

T he theme itself may be a cliched one, 
but that did not stop some of the arti¬ 
sts from feeling that the exhibition was a 
‘journey into the past’ or a ‘voyage of 
self-discovery’. Painter Bulbul Sharma 
relived childhood memories and used 
reconstituted wood to make three repre¬ 
sentative figures — a mango tree, a 
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woman with a scarred face and a golden 
deer—in her work titled, !n the Shade. 

"We had this sprawling mango tree 
which used to bear a lot of fhiit in our 
aangan*' recalls Sharma. "As a result, 
we had several poor people gathering 
below it during summer, to collect the 
fruits and later sell them. Among the 
frequenters was an old woman with a 
scarred face who we were all very scared 
of. In fact, as soon as she would appear, 
all the kids would scurry indoors." 

Continues Sharma, "To me the tree is 
also a very feminine metaphor; some¬ 
thing which gives protection to a lot of 
beings. And irrespective of the fact that 
the scarred woman evoked fear in some, 
the tree is her benefactor as well." 



In the shade by Bulbul Sharma: feminine 
metaphor for protectiveness 


Then there is Sudhir Patwardhan's 
interpretation of the same theme: his 
work shows no trees at all! Instead, he 
uses people—who, he says, the only 
‘trees’ in a city—as a metaphorical sub¬ 
stitute. His work is a rich and evocative 
comment on the ecological disaster that 
our cities are facing. 

Ganesh Pyne’s two temperas were a 
major coup for Narang simply because 
the artist is very selective and does only 
three or four works in a year. For Sham- 
shad, M. F. Husain’s son, the project 
took on a special meaning because his 
name itself means a tree which gives 
shelter. 

Alongwith the strong statements, 
#^ame some poignant ones too. Arti¬ 
st K.K. Hebbar, who is bed-ridden and 
too ill to draw, had his daughter, Rekha 
Rao, pull out two of his paintings which 
he had done way back in the Fifties, toge¬ 
ther with a leaf from his diary. 


Talking about trees 


What artists and celebs have to say on the topic 


GANESH PYNE: Trees are taken to 
be a symbol of silence... 1 believe 
that if it is a question of emotion, 
trees respond to you. 

SHAMSHAO: Tve not included any 
human Hgures in my work. Man had 
already destroyed nature so ruthlessly that the very inclusion of a human 
figure would have disturbed the balance of my canvas. 



KIRANBEDI: Each tree at Tihar 
Jail became a classroom, enabling 
one to spread literacy among the 
illiterate. No wonder it led all of us 
on to plant hundreds of trees to 
spread good health and make Tihar 
green. 



SUNIL GAVASKAR: (recounting an experience during his first cricket tour 
to West Indies in 1971) When the West Indians would do well, spectators 
who had perched themselves on trees would get excited and try and jump 
on the branches. The sturdy branches would then lean 



"1 don’t find words," reads the page, 
"to express my sorrow over an awful act 
of chopping off the head of a lovely tree 
rooted in our garden by my helper Gan- 
pat on the instruction of my wife Sushec- 
la... What a shame! I may have to wait 
and watch for months and hope fresh 
branches will sprout from the stem. I 
don’t think I can sleep tonight!” 

While one can’t deny the commercial 
aspect of the venture (.since the woiks 
will be available for sale after the exhibi¬ 
tion), what is conmtendable is that it 


towards the ground and 
spill their perchers there. Even 
while those who fell to the ground 
would be dusting themselves, ano¬ 
ther group would clamber onto the 
branch which had straightened 
back again! It is a memory which 
still brings a smile to my face. 

tries to do something more, too. As art 
critic Suneet Chopra puts it, "Today, 
when art has been reduced to a tamasha, 
this exhibition holds a special significan¬ 
ce. It has taken up an important cause— 
environment — which everybody talks 
about but nobody really does anything 
much about. The very inclusion of top 
Indian artists will generate interest 
where it is most required — among the 
masses." • 
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Out of focus 

Photography as an art form is still largely neglected in India 


A hundred-and-fifty years 
have not sufficed to settle 
this debate. It has been that 
long since the first photo¬ 
graph was clicked in India, 
but the argument over whether to catego¬ 
rise photography as an art form or not 
still continues. Arc photographers arti¬ 
sts in their own right or are they mere 
chroniclers who reproduce what they 
see? 

The signals are mixed. They cannot 
be called terribly encouraging when the 
Piramal Gailery in Bombay is perhaps 
the only gallery devoted wholly to photo¬ 
graphy in the country. Elsewhere, most 
gallery owners remain dedicated to pain¬ 
tings and resolutely refuse to exhibit 
photographs. 

Despite this lack of acclaim, Indian 
photographers are generally a gung-ho 
lot. At the UNESCO photo-contest this 
year, seven out of 10 prizes were grab¬ 
bed by Indians. And recently, there have 
been two major exhibitions — on photo¬ 
graphy — at the hallowed National Gal¬ 
lery of Modem Art (NGMA), indicating 
that photography is slowly coming to be 
accepted as an art in its own right. 

Anjali wSen, director, NGMA, says she 
is currently on an acquisition spree and 
has been buying the work of such cele¬ 
brated photographers as Raghu Rai. The 
trend of buying photographs is relative¬ 
ly new and, says Sen, began only two 
years ago. 

But, complains multi-media artist 
Sheba Chachi, the NGMA's acquisition 
has been limited to standard, pictorial 
snap-shots and the premier gallery has 
virtually ignored the avant garde or 
anything out of the ordinary. 

If B^hotography is most definitely an 
wT art form," opines the Italy-bom 
photographer Sebastiana Papa, whose 
exhibition, The Feminine of God, is cur¬ 
rently on at the NGMA. "It combines 
philosophy, sociology and religion." 

Continues Papa, "Photography is 
always idea-based, but like all other arts, 
there is good photography and bad pho- 
iography. However, except for Ameri¬ 



ca, where there is a market for photogra¬ 
phy, there is no money in this form of art 
anywhere in the world." 

Till a few years ago, says N. Thiagara- 
Jan, fomier chief photographer of The 
Hindustan Times, photographic equip¬ 
ment and even such basic raw material 
as film were not available in India. Now, 


with economic liberalisation, films and 
even cameras can be bought here at pri¬ 
ces that would compare with the interna¬ 
tional market. 

Moreover, there is greater internatio¬ 
nal media attention on India: more and 
more international news agencies are 
looking at India for possible stories and 
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they are commissioning a greater num¬ 
ber of photographs. 

But while this may mean an increase 
in demand, as works of art, photographs 
still have to command the sort of market 
paintings do. Compare the prices the 
two would fetch in the market here: 
while a photograph would fetch 
anything between Rs 1,200 to Rs 6,000, 
a painting could cost four to five times 
that amount. "It is not fair to compare the 
two, because the trend (of buying photo¬ 
graphs) has just set in," says Radhika 
Singh of Fotomedia, a photo agency and 
library in New Delhi. 

Sunil Dutta, known for his photo¬ 
graphs of Mother Teresa, is very bitter 
about the prominence given to pjiintings 


Opinion poii 

Some views on photography 
and its future 

A(; ViNST 

• With cameras snd 
equipment becoming increasingly 
sophisticated, alt a photographer has to 
do is click the shutter; anybody can take 
a photo 

♦ Galleries aren’t interested in holding 
photo exhibitions. There are no takers 


for photographs. 

• Most photography remains an 
objective recording of reality: It is not a 
creative art, There is very little 
experimentation involved. 


FOR 

• Everyone sees the same things— 
perceptions differ. This is what 
distinguishes a good photographer's 
work from a bad one’s. 

• Interest in photography is increasing. 

The N6MA recently hosted two major 
photography exhibitions. And the 
country’s first photography gallery has 
come up in Bombay. 

• Seven out of the ten prizes won at the 
UNESCO photo contest this year were 
won by Indians. Obviously, their work 
offers something new. 

way back in 1992." This is not to say that 
Ghosh has been inactive since then, but 
is more a comment on gallery owners 
who resolutely refuse to put up his work. 
"Isn’t this a measure of the contempt we 
are held in?" he questions. 

Since there are no Indian publications 
dedicated to photography, newspapers 
and publications that do provide a plat¬ 
form for practitioners of this medium 
tend to demand documentary or news 
photographs alone. 

Unlike painting or even sculpture, 
where deviations from the norm are wel¬ 
comed and applauded as ‘modem and 
innovative’, the only place for experi¬ 
mental photography seems to be the 
commerical world of advertising. 

The avant f^arde does have a place 
here—and as Toscani’s outrageous pho¬ 
tographs for the Benetton campaign 
have proved — they often become a 
point of reference. 

In spite of such succesJt, however, the 
bottom line where photography is con¬ 
cerned is that while people are ready to 
look at pictures and even talk atout 
them, the market for this art form is 
virtually non-existent. And while collec¬ 
tors will pay large sums of money for 
coffee-table books, photographers have 
still a long way to go before they are gran¬ 
ted the status of painters or even 
sculptors. • 

Amifa Pmnda/Mmw Dalhl with Suntfit 
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AT THE SYMPOSIUM: SHARING IDEAS AND 

over photographs. Last year, he says. 
Chloride India wanted to use six of his 
photographs for a calendar. Dutta wan¬ 
ted Rs 50,000 for the lot but Chloride 
backed out of the deal saying the price 
was too high. 

That, thought Dutta. was the end of 
the matter. To his great shock, however, 
the company went ahead and produced 
its calendar around the theme of Mothei 
Teresa. Four of the pictures used, claims 
Dutta, were straight lifts from his book. 
"The only difference was that these were 
done in crayon by the illustrious Bikash 
Bhattacharjee," he says, "I am told he 
got Rs three lakh for his excellent copy- 
work. And there was no mention of my 
name on the calendar. Is this because I 
am only a photographer?" 

W hile the lack of a market for photo¬ 
graphs is a constant source of gri¬ 
ping, a lot of the complaints by photogra¬ 
phers have nothing to do with money. At 
a recent symposium on photography 
organised in the capital by the Ministry 


EXPERIENCES 

of Culture, together with the British 
Council, a galaxy of the country’s 
leading photographers gathered toge¬ 
ther to lament about the status of their 
medium. 

Called A Shifting Focus, the sympo¬ 
sium and exhibition which later foll¬ 
owed at the NGMA traced the growth 
of photography in India from 1850 to 
1900. It also provided a platform for pho¬ 
tographers to talk about their experien¬ 
ces and the problems they encounter. 

Chief amongst the complaints was 
the fact that there are just not enough gal¬ 
leries dedicated to photography in the 
country. This lack of a platform 

was responsible to a large extent for the 
denial of the recognition of photography 
as a serious art form, complained San- 
jeev Saith, a freelance photographer. 

To make matters worse, art galleries 
were not exactly falling over each other 
to grant the odd photo exhibition or two. 
Says Calcutta-based Nemai Ghosh, best 
known for his photographs of Satyajit 
Ray, "My last exhibition in Calcutta was 
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The battle over Haziatbal 


Rival militant outfits try to gain control of the holy shrine 


Hazratbal, Kashmir’s 
holiest shrine, has 
always been a favou¬ 
rite haunt of the 
various militant out¬ 
fits operating in the 
Valley. Friday ser¬ 
mons, ittcnded by 
large crowds, have 
often been turned into impromptu rallies 
w'here militant leaders addressed the 
gathering. Which of the outfits would 
call the shots in the Valley depended lar¬ 
gely on who controlled Hazratbal. 

Last fortnight, the Ikhawan- 
ul-Musalmecn, a little-known militant 
outfit which is now trying to make its pre¬ 
sence felt, made a valiant attempt to 
occupy the sacred shrine. It all began on 
the afternoon of 18 November, when 
armed activists of the Ikhawan- 
ul-Musalmeen descended on the 


mosque. Immediately, militants owing 
allegiance to the Shafiq Siddiq ji faction 
of the Jammu and Kashmir Liberation 
Front (JKLF), who were in control of 
the Flazratbal area, took up positions 
around the shrine and a pitched battle fol¬ 
lowed. The security jawans camping in 
the nearby Regional Engineering Colle¬ 
ge and Kashmir University also joined 
the fray. And though the firing .stopped 
after seven hours, tension gripped large 
parts of downtown Srinagar. 

So, it was hardly surprising that 
trouble flared up again on 20 November, 
when four vehicles, crammed with 
armed militants of the Ikhawan- 
ul-Musalmeen, pulled up outside the 
Hazratbal complex. They were once 
again confronted by members of the 
JKLF (Siddiqui) who were determined 
to "protect the holy shrine". 

The area around Hazratbal soon tur¬ 


ned into a battlefield. Shopkeepers 
downed their shutters and people ran for 
cover. After a prolonged gun battle, a 
JKLF (Siddiqui) spokesman announced 
that an attempt by some Ikhawan- 
ul-Musalmeen militants to capture Haz¬ 
ratbal had been thwarted by their outfit. 

While, for the moment, the guns 
around Hazratbal have been silenced, 
the threat of fresh violence looms large. 
This latest skirmish is a grim reminder 
of the fact that rivalries between diffe¬ 
rent militant factions in the Valley pose 
the biggest threat to the law and order 
situation in the state today. 

And the JKLF (Siddiqui), till now 
overshadowed by the Yasin Malik fac¬ 
tion, seems determined to leave its mark 
on the strife-tom affairs of the state. 
Headed by Shafiq Siddiqui, this faction 
broke away in September 1995. It has 
Basharat Raza, one of those holed up in 
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Fear oyer the capital 

As yet another powerful explosion rocks the cit}' 


the Hazratbal shrine for 32 days in 
October-November 1993, as its military 
commander. The JKLF (Siddiqui) is fast 
growing in number. 

Now, this faction has come into direct 
conflict with the Ikhawan- 
ul-Musalmeen. The latter started off as 
the Students’ Liberation Front in 1989 
headed by Hilal Baig. Operating mainly 
in Srinagar and Baramulla, the group 
masterminded several kidnappings in 
the Valley. In 1990, Kokka Parray joi¬ 
ned the outfit. Baig made Parray district 
commander for Baramulla. Dogged by 
accusations that he was working for the 
security forces, Parray was expelled 
from the Ikhawan-ul-Musalmeen. But 
he has now built up a formidable force. 

And it is this Kokka Parray group of 
the Ikhawan-ul-Musalmeen which is 
trying to gain control of Hazratbal. In 
the past two months, clashes between 
the JKLF (Siddiqui) and the Ikhawan- 
ul-Musalmeen have broken out at least 
six times in the Hazratbal area. 

From the time of Sheikh Abdullah, 
Hazratbal has played a pivotal role in 
Kashmiri politics. Since then, all major 
political parties have flagged off their 
campaigns fiom Hazratbal.. Sheikh 
Abdullah was also the president of the 
Muslim Aulaq Trust which controls the 
overall management of the shrine. But 
after Sheikh Abdullah's death, the Natio¬ 
nal Conference failed to retain its hold 
over the shrine area and Hazratbal was 
up for grabs. 

After trouble broke out in the Valley 
in the early Nineties, the JKLF assumed 
control of the shrine and successfully sta¬ 
ved off repeated attempts by other insur¬ 
gent groups to capture Hazratbal. 
Things came to a head in October 1993 
when the army surrounded the shrine in 
an attempt to flush out militants, inclu¬ 
ding foreign mercenaries, holed up insi¬ 
de the mosque complex. The impasse 
lasted for over a'month before the army 
lifted the cordon 

But that did not solve matters as the 
Muslim Aufaq Trust refused to assume 
control of the mosque until the BSF cor¬ 
don around the shrine was removed. For 
ten months, the mosque remained 
deserted till finally, the local police 
replaced the BSF in August 1994 and 
the Aufaq Trust agreed to take over the 
management of the shrine once again. 

For over a year since then, peace has 
prevailed around Hazratbal. But the 
recent skirmishes threaten to shatter that 
calm. • 

R»9MdAhmmd/Britmgar 


The shadow of terror¬ 
ist attacks has loomed 
large over Delhi for 
quite some time now. 
And the bomb blast on 
21 November in the 
heart of the capital has 
once again shattered 
the tenuous calm in 

Delhi. 

Thirty people were injured when a 
powerful bomb exploded near Delhi’s 
popular fast-food joint Nirula’$,in Con¬ 
naught Place. The blast, which occurred 


around 7.30 pm, smashed several park¬ 
ed cars and shop windows, left a three- 
feet crater outside the Delhi Durbar 
restaurant and sent a wave of panic 
through Delhi. 

Immediately after the blast, 
chief minister Madan Lai Khurana visit¬ 
ed the injured at the hospitals. And a 
high-level meeting attended by Delhi’s 
commissioner of police (CP) Nikhi! 
Kumar, home secretary K. Padmanab- 
haiah, special secretary (home) V.K. 
Jain and others was called to review the 
security situation in the capital. 

According to CP Nikhil Kumar, the 
bomb was concealed in a ghee contai¬ 
ner. It had been spotted by a parking 
attendant, Om Pralaish, near Ninila’sin 


the afternoon. But strangely, he chose to 
inform the beat constable only in the eve¬ 
ning. By the time the constable checked 
and informed the police station, it was 
too late. 

Two hours after the blast, members of 
the Jammu and Kashmir Islamic Front 
called the Press Trust of India (PTI). clai¬ 
med responsibility for the blast and 
announced that it was part of their Al- 
Hilal operation. But. the agency’s office 
in Amritsar reported that the Khalistan 
Liberation Tigers Force (KLTF) had 
owned responsibility. The blast, the 


group said, was to avenge the killings of 
the 1984 riots. 

So far, the police has refu.sed to 
accuse any militant outfit for the explo¬ 
sion. The only clue unearthed is a pencil 
timer which was found at the site of the 
blast. According to police sources, this 
could be a major lead, as very few terror¬ 
ist organisations in India possess this 
technology. 

This blast is the biggest one in 
northern India after the assassination of 
Bcant Singh on 31 August in Chandi¬ 
garh. And it is the capital’s biggest since 
the one in September 1993, in which 
Youth Congress president Maninderjit 
Singh Bitta was injured. This year alone, 
several bomb blasts have rocked Delhi: 




RED ALERT; site of the blast 
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• 19 January, 1995: a lime-bomb explo¬ 
des at Saraswati Vihar injuring three 
people, including two young girls. 

• 24 March, 1995: a series of explosions 
in the underground sewage network in 
and around Connaught Place injure 14 
people. 

• 24 September, 1995: a bomb blast in 
central Delhi injures 11 people. 

• 25 September, 1995; a blast at Red 
Fort in which 30 people, watching the 
Ram Lila celebrations, are wounded. On 
the same day, a blast at Panipat Railway 
Station leaves 11 people injured. 


• 31 September, 1995: bombsexplo- 



UUMCHIN6 A MANHUNT: CP Nikhil 


Kumar 

de in the Kichripur area of Kaiyanpuri in 
east Delhi, but no one is injured. 

• 4 October, 1995: a blast in north Delhi 
claims two lives and damages property 
worth lakhs. 

Following the 21 November blast, the 
Delhi Police is carrying out combing 
operations throughout the capital. 
Thirteen people have so far been round¬ 
ed up in this connection. 

Soon after the blast, Delhi was placed 
under red alert. This is the third time, 
within a short span of three days, that the 
alarm has been sounded in the capital. 
First, a series of cold-blooded murders 
in the city shocked the capital and then, 
intelligence reports that LTTE cadres 
had entered the capital, set alarm bells 
ringing. 

So, even as winter sets in, Delhi is 
gripped by a different kind of chill, the 
chill of a benumbing terror. • 
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strong medicine 

The family of the world’s youngest doctor is arrested 
on charges of ‘dowry harassment’ 


Seventeen-year-old 
Balamuralikrishna 
Ambati, who hit the 
headlines recently tor 
becoming the world's 
youngest doctor, is in 

ANDHRA the news once again. 

PRADESH Albeit for the wrong 

reasons 

For the Ambatis, a Non-Resident Indi¬ 
an (NRl) family settled in the United Sta¬ 
tes, their recent trip to India was to be a 
memorable homecoming with a long list 
of felicitation programmes lined up for 
our very own Doogie Howser in Andhra 
Pradesh. But things took a dramatic turn 
when the long arm of the law caught up 
with the Ambatis and the family found 
itself behind bars on charges of ‘dowry 
harassment'. 

In June this year, 23-year-old Archa- 
na, a small-town girl from Bangarpet 
near the KolarGold Fields in Karnataka, 


was married to Balamuralikrishna’s 
elder brother Jayakrishna — the 
25-year-old doctor who has co-authored 
a book on AIDS with his brother. This 
negotiated marriage cost Archana's 
father, a local joumalist- 
cum-businessman K.R. Nanda, dear as 
the Ambatis claimed a hefty dowry com¬ 
prising gold jewellery worth Rs 3 lakh, 
Rs 50,000 worth of silverware and Rs 
50,000 in cash. 

The first hint of trouble came when 
Archana was taken to \hc United States 
on a three-month visa and introduced as 
"a guest from India" among friends of 
the Ambatis. And .soon, the Ambatis 
began demanding that she should get her 
father to shell out another US$ 15,000 
for a car. Although the dowry deal had 
already been settled before the marriage, 
the Ambatis repeatedly raised the issue, 
saying how they had been "cheated". 

Finally, when the Ambatis told Archa* 



Naiii»<lroppiiig 

The Centre gives in to the Maharashtra government’s 
demand for renaming Bombay 



these days in BoinlxQr« Sony Mumbai. 

For, alter having resisted the move 
till now, the Union Cabinet has final¬ 
ly decided to give in to the demand 
for renaming Bombay as the more 
indigenous Mumbai. On 21 Novem¬ 
ber. state chief minister Manotuur 
Joshi announced this amidst jt^oiis 
celebrations. Widi die Lcdt SaUia 
pcdls just a few months awiy, the 
Knaming is being viewed as a tm^ ■ 
victmy for the ruling 5biv ; 
Bharadya Jaiuda P»ty (BJF) ooali; ; 
don in die state, wfaiidi lias similai: ; 
plans for cides like i^airaagcMg^ : 
Osmanabad. 4 .; ■ .'.i 

The name Mumbw was susiptod v. 
as part of dieSamynkta Mailiarawga v 
Movemeat, way bade in dai ' 
The reoatnii^ demand was x 
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ILLnaSE: prime accused Jayakrishna Ambati surrounded by cops 


na that she had been brought from India 
to help out with household work as it 
was difficult to get domestic help in the 
US, the young bride packed her bags and 
returned to India on 18 July. 

In November, when Archana learnt 
that her in-laws were visiting Andhra 
Pradesh, she decided to take the fight to 
the Ambatis. She filed a complaint at 
Bangarpet on 16 November and immedi¬ 
ately, a team of Karnataka policemen 
was despatched to Vishakhapatnam. 

On 20 November, just as Jayakrishna 


sed k 
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and Balamuraliknshna stepped out of 
the Taj Hotel after having delivered a lec¬ 
ture on "medical ethics", the cops closed 
in on them, and arrested the entire family. 

The Ambatis immediately tried to 
pull rank, flaunting their "connections" 
with Prime Minister P.V. Narasimha 
Rao and US President Bill Clinton. 
Murlimohan Rao, father of the prodi¬ 
gious duo, even threatened the commis¬ 
sioner of police with dire consequences 
for arresting them. But to no avail. 

The Ambatis were promptly whisked 


d^nand, die Oentw «iuatdiied «dl 
Attiects, including financaid and 
nMoistmtive inyilicatkim of the 
{nqposal, 'H^bkh had c<Hne up befewe 
^ Ifiuott Cabinet earlier in 1992. 
'il^ Caitre baa now asked the state 
goveiaunaittoMialythe deputmant* 
wise finmcial aiiidicalicms of Ac 
beftne bringing a Bill in 
M^unein to stq()p(Mt uie move. 

Centte’a dednmi to concede 
td the Mtdtacashtra government's 
idteandis being viewed ns a difdoma* 
lie gesture, one. the Sena can 
downotopierpliy on pofwto 
flUMts in the ihune of upnddiag the 
jiimdd ethos, the Oppmdtion Coo' 
g ii»i#a( i ) mtdmnias dnt the ruling 

misea cononnhif some baste issues 
htt nttdeit ndcessaty for die Midia* 
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PeERMse'sttie chhd ndnistnr mid 
ChpURdW ienter £ah«nd»Bawar has 
iPAiiM the es a ik» 
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off to Kolar where they appeared before 
the court of Justice H.M. Bhanjatri. A 
hostile mob, carrying placards and shou¬ 
ting anti-dowry slogans, greeted the 
family there. 

The Ambatis, who have been reman¬ 
ded to judicial custody in a local sub¬ 
jail, face charges of ‘dowry haras¬ 
sment', physical and mental torture, for¬ 
ceful confinement and use of force to 
sign papers. 

The Ambatis claim that Archana is 
trying to frame them. Their advocate 
K.R. Ramamurthy, termed the charges 
filed by Archana as "false and fabricated 
to extract money from an NRI family". 

A tour-member team of advcKatcs 
from Vishakhapatnam and Bangalore 
has gathered at Kolar to plead the Amba¬ 
tis' case and even American vicc-consiil 
Ruth Lincoln came down from Madras 
to offer help to the family. 

And the Ambatis will need ail the 
help they can muster to get themselves 
out of this mess. If the charges levelled 
against the Ambatis hold, this high- 
profile NRI family could well have to 
swallow a verj' bitter pill. • 

0 . 5 . KmMtmkrMmm/Hydmnbadaad 
Samthym Mmndonea/Bmng^on 


tcscfft to such hollow issues. 

There is no denying tijat the rena¬ 
ming of Bombay will give rise to a 
lot of con^ilications. Once the rena¬ 
ming is m^ official, the industrial 
sectcH' will be wevst hit as it is virtual¬ 
ly impmsiMe to effect die change of 
name in all financial registrations 
and documents «id thecost involved 
could run into erpres of rupees. This 
IS a task which the Bombay Stock 
Exdiange (BSE) will find insur¬ 
mountable, given die millions of sha¬ 
res (Higmating fimn the BSE which 
are floating aioiHid the country, all 
bearing the name Boinbay. 

Moreover, many Boitibajdtos fed 
that the move siMdcs' parpt^- 
aiism. The word Mumbd is derived 
fhrni Mumbadevi, die ndipg ddty of 
the seven islands. Today, thetei^le 
of Munibadevi, t^unitod in dm faeait 
of Bmitey, g A»|ertidi,Iook. 

not ins^ are awaie 

(tf itt redlaMMoik fttg as vfM W 
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Blood on the 
streets 


Police firing in Puri claims 
four lives and triggers off a 
political controversy 

§ ' On 19 November, par¬ 
ts of Pun, the holy 
town of Onssd and 
one ol the most popu- 
laj tourist spots in 
eastern India, were tur- 

I. -- ned into a veritable 

battlefield as police 
clashed with locals 
Trouble began at around 9 am, when a 
town bus crushed a ten-year-old boy of 
the Kakatpur area And as the dead body 
lay near the bus stand of Saradhabali, 
crowds swelled and tension mounted 
Soon, the angry mob set the bus on fire 
and prevented the fire bngade from 
quenching it Till then, the pblicewerc 
nowhere to be seen 


UNDER nRE: chief mini ster J B Patnaik 

To add fuel to the fire, chief minister 
J B Patnaik’s convoy happened to be 
passing through the area on its way to 
Toshali Sands The agitated crowd rush¬ 
ed towards the CM*s car. demanding an 
explanation for police inaction over the 
boy’s death 

According to eyewitness accounts. 


the CM’s secuntymen roughed up a per¬ 
son close to Patnaik’s car At the same 
time, supenntendent of police (SP) San- 
tosh Upadhyaya descended on the mob 
with a small force This sparked oft a vio¬ 
lent protest from the crowd and it started 
pelting the police with stones And 
when a bnek injured the distnct supefm- 


Queerli^ the pitch 


Doordarshan drags World Tel to court over the 
telecast rights of the World Cup cricket in India 


W ill get to see the Wills 

World Cup scheduled for 
Februaiy-March next year in the sub¬ 
continent on television'^ This is the 
questitm ui^Msrmost on the minds of 
cricket lovers in the country. 

The Pakistan-India-Sn Lanka 
(U'ganising conunittee may be situng 

S ty over the extremely lucrative 
8 it has signed with sponsors 
World Tel. But World Tel, which has 
bought all ri^ts related to television 
covenige of die event, has embroiled 
itself ip a legal battle over satellite 
broadcast of the World Cup. 

According to Doordarshan, World 
Tel had si^ied a memorandum of 
onderstaiiding <MoU) with Mandi 
House officials way back in May, 
giving DD exclusive televir 
ision lights — both terrestrial and 


satellite—within India for all the 37 
matches to be played. 

But, on 1 Novembo' this year, 
World Tel infonned Docudarshan 
that it was cancelling die agreement 
because DD had ncM paid the amount 
due within tte stipulated date, 27 Oct¬ 
ober. World Tel then wem ahead and 
signed an agreement with STAR TV, 
giving Prime Sports ^1 satellite 
rights for the Wwld Cup. 

Doordardian hit badk; by petitio¬ 
ning the Delhi High Court to lestram 
the American company from giving 
the rights to any odier party since it 
had fulfllled all conditions mentio¬ 
ned in the MoU, including payments 
within the specified dates. So far, 
Doordarshan has paid US$ 4.2 mil¬ 
lion to World Tel with the last instal¬ 
ment due in January, 19%. 


Observers feel that if Doordarshan 
fails to telecast the World Cup —17 
matches of which will be held in 
India — the resentment within the 
country will provide political levera¬ 
ge to fte Opposition just pnor to the 
general elections. For the Congres- 
s00< this could indeed be a set-back, 
considering the huge anticipation sur¬ 
rounding the mega sporting event in 
India. 

Also, Doordarshan estimates its 
viewership at about 247 million. 
Should STAR TV get the rights, bare¬ 
ly 14 million-people in the country 
will get to see the matches on televi¬ 
sion. Should DD fail to win back the 
rights, the repercussions could well 
affect the Board of Control for 
Cricket in India (BCCI) whidi has a 
long-standing feud with DD. 

Some Mandi House insiders even 
see the BCCI's hand in this latest 
imbroglio. There are some peqile in 
the BCCI who wwit to embain»s 
us," said (Mie DD official. Of course, 
none of dtis can be proved, but it is 
significant that BCCI, along with 
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tendcnt of police, the securiiym- 
en opened fire. 

As word of the firing spread, the town 
of Puri was ignited. When a mob carry¬ 
ing the dead body of PrasannaNayak ab¬ 
as Kalia. killed in the clash, moved 
towards the thana, the police again open¬ 
ed fire. The angry crowds retaliated by 
hurling bricks and country-made bombs 
^ at the police. In the ensuing chaos, the 
mob set the SP’s office on fire. 

By the time things were brought 
under control, the streets of Puri had 
been bloodied and the peace of this holy 
town shattered. Four people — Prasan- 
na Naik. Buddhanath Sahu, Sanyasi Das 
and Krushna Chandra Samarlha — had 
died in the firing and several others were 
wounded. 

By all accounts, the police in Puri sim¬ 
ply went berserk that day. Surendra 
Nath Swain, the deputy inspector gene¬ 
ral of police (DIG), central range, admit¬ 
ted that the way the police handled the 
situati(^n worsened matters. 

In fact, it was the CM’s presence at 
the site which has fuelled a political con¬ 
troversy. The entire Opposition has ris¬ 
en to condemn the J.B. Patnaik regime. 
The success of a bandh called by the Bha¬ 
ratiya Janata Party (BJP) in Puri the next 



^ - —-——— -i— 

JUMPING THE GUN: Puri SP Santosh 


Vpadhyaya who has been transferred 

day reflected the popular mood of dis¬ 
gust against the state administration. 

Former chief minister Biju Patnaik 
has launched a vitriolic attack against 
the present incumbent, holding him res¬ 
ponsible for the police firing. "The Pun 
firing was not the great mob fury or 
mafia war which it is being made out to 
be by the chief minister. Rather, it was a 
‘more loyal to the king than the king him¬ 
self attitude of some cgc^entric police 


officials that killed four young innocent 
people of Orissa. ” 

And the lighting spilled over into the 
state Legislative Assembly. With heated 
exchanges ensuing between political 
rivals, proceedings were completely dis¬ 
rupted. Under fire from a united Opposi¬ 
tion, J.B. Patnaik did not try to deflect 
the blame. He admitted to lapses in the 
district administration. And he asssured 
the Hou.se that action would be taken 
against all those found guilty by the com¬ 
mission of enquiry looking into the 
incident. 

That J.B. Patnaik meant business was 
made clear when, within two days, the 
additional district magi.strate of Puri and 
the superintendent of police were trans¬ 
ferred while the DSP and officers- 
in-charge of the Kumbharpara police sta¬ 
tion and the CM’s pilot car were suspen¬ 
ded for dereliction of duty. 

And though the CM dismisses the 
political outrage over the firing and 
demands for his resignation as "another 
stunt of the Opposition parties", there is 
no doubt that the incident has sent shock 
waves through the state administration 
and it will be some-time before the scars 
inflicted on Puri heal. • 

Surmndrm Pmtrm/Rurt 



World Tel and STAR TV, has been 
made a party in the DD plaint. 

At the first hearing on 21 Novem¬ 
ber. Justice S.D. Pandit, of the Delhi 
High Court, granted World Tcl and 
STAR TV’s request for more time to 
study the Doordarshan petition. But, 
acknowledging the urgency of DD, 
the judge ordered that all advertise¬ 
ment revenue related to the publicity 
of the telecast of the World Cup that 
STAR TV earned in the meantime, 
would be subject to the outcome of 
the suit. In other words, if Doordar¬ 
shan wins the case, it could stake a 
claim to that portion of STAR TV’s 
earnings. 

The question on which everything 
now hinges is: did Doordarshan pay 
— in full and in time? TC$ couM 
well be deci4cd on 5 December at the 
next hearing. And tids cOtdd also 
determine how badly die pitch for the 
telecast of the megabuck crkkei 
industry’s biggest ^show has been 
queered—at least in India. • 
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SUNDAY WEEK 


KUSUM BHANDARI 



BEGINNING 3 DECEMBER, 1995 


ARIES 


(2! March-20 April) 

A n upsurge of energy is 
indicated. It will be easy 
to impress people who have 
proved hard to win over in 
the past. You can increase 
your profits in one way or 
another. It is a happy time for 
social activities. You could 
be at the centre of attention 
in mixed company. 

Romance will be 
satisfactory. 

TAURUS _ 

(21 Apnl-20 Max) 

Y OU arc unlikely to get 
much opportunity to rest 
now. The u eek will be 
packed with action, both at 
work and at home. Those of 
you who have young 
children will get pleasure 
helpirjg them fo prepare for 
gct-iogethers and parties. In 
fact, you should also be 
prepared for social 
gatherings. 


GEMINI 


(2! May-20 June) 

Y OU can increase your 
efficiency and output by 
concentrating more on your 
work. Stick to a schedule. 
Attend to the most pressing 
jobs without bothering over 
minor ones. No special 
demands will be made. This 
is a red-letter week for 
creative work. Those 
engaged in artistic pursuits, 
will hear great news. 


CANCER 


(2! June-20 July) 

T here will be an avalanche 
of chores to contend 
with. Be alert while dealing 
with people. Do not allow 
yourself to be lulled into a 
false sense of security. 
Someone who has been 
extremely sweet to you may 
be brewing trouble for you. 
Your loved one will be 
extremely effusive. 


LEO 


(2! July-20 August) 

Y OU should think of ways 
to reduce excessive 
spending and try to increase 
your income. Turn to near 
relatives for urgent help. But 
do not rely on them forever: 
learn to find your own way 
out. A short trip may be on 
the cards. Your sweetheart 
will appreciate the way you 
care about him/her. 


LIBRA 


(21 September-20 October) 

Y ou may feel apathetic 
towards work either due 
to unfavourable work 
environment or mental 
strain. Mounting expenses 
may bother you. Seek ways 
to bring the present trend of 
expenditure down. If you’re 
looking for entertainment, 
stick to cheaper means. You 
may need a break: try to visit 
friends. 













VIRGO 


(21 August-20 September) 

T he week is great fi)r those 
in business. After a few 
unsuccessful days comes a 
period of brisk activity 
followed by good results. 
Those in service will also be 
happy with their lots. Artists 
may make some good 
money. Be sure you do not 
overstrain yourself. 


SCORPIO 


(21 Octoher-20 November) 

T his is a good time to 
handle domestic 
problems, as difficulties in 
this sphere are likely to be 
sorted out. Something that 
had been bothering you on 
the home front will be 
solved. Health could be a 
little sensitive. Business 
calls for greater dedication. 


SAGITTARIUS 

(21 Novembpr-20 December) 

D o not fly off the handle 
with associates who are 
speaking out with the best 
interests at heart. Journey 
may not serve the desired 
purpose. You will find it 
difficult to carry through 
with plans of the week. Be 
flexible. Swim with the tide 
of affairs. Think of ways and 
means to streamline routine 
jobs. 

CAPRICORN 

(21 December-20 January) 

T he domestic scene may 
be tense. You are likely to 
be moody and irritable. But 
it is good news on the 
financial side. Some 
unexpected money will flow 
in. Contact influential 
people or somebody who 
you know can be of some 
help regarding any 
persisting problem. You will 
reap long-term benefits. 

AQUARIUS 

(21 January-20 February) 

Y ou are likely to be in an 
extravagant mood but 
avoid the temptation to 
spend excessively on 
pleasure. This is the time 
when you need to build on 
resources. Those who put in 
an appearance at work will 
find it possible to leave early 
due to the cooperative 
attitude of others. Romance 
will be happy. 

PISCES _ 

(21 February-20 March) 

T his week will be 
soiiietliing of an 
anti-climax. Nothing 
disastrous will happen, but 
the slow pace could make 
you rather irritable. Any 
spare time you have should 
be devoted to 

self-improvement activities. 
Come to grips with a hobby 
that requires imagination. • 
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RANDOM NOTES 


ftnninrtwifl «Imi 
CT imm WWi^pBft ifflw 

flay louler m 'ftcf 
W«tt m§^ Youtb cm*' 
gfm* lull gowt too flur id« 

A oiaiDst tie L«l!| 
Pioat fennsamm dmm* 
ding jotsfor the fstnlly mem* 
bers those who die Id poU* 
ce custo^ was fine. Bid 
Hew DeQu got a hit wocned 
when the at-m demonstrs- 
tion ouitinued for mote &ea 
two weeks (she was still cm a 
fUtarm at the ome of 
wnting). 

Union tmmster for extar> 
nat afhirs Pranab Mttkfaer> 
jee, who has been trying to 
act as the paterfanuUas m the 
fapoonal feud m the West 
Bengid Congress, decided 


MNMMNrttti SMNNfikitt 1^^ 

peiftiesofdhwiMi 

his dtplommic skills were 
needed bme Accordingly, 
be drew a draft of Ms^> 
ta’s demands which the Jyoh 
Baso government agreed to 
and Mamata was urged to 
call off the dhama 
Initially, the Lady of die 
Gcdden Beil agreed to hft die 
iBmna. But then, she liwl* 
dmify realised that all the ere* 
dit would go to Pranab Muk> 
hegee Sotheproaqjidytene' 

ged on the drafL.tnilk jiMe* 


i Wrm rp; f| 




HFARDINCAICUTTA 

Poopio may accuse Mother 
Teresa of taMng aides on the 
issue of reservation hut aho will 
have nun of It. 

A SOCIAL WORKER 


Simkesman V N Gadgiltold 
repmtm on record that 
Nhtmata was a loyal soldier 


of the party' and urged her to 
withdrew the dharm Pn* 
vately, reporters were 



CHECK-LIST 


1995: hits and misses 

P Wanfloolet The biggest surpriee of the year, 
fllMpMfa has not only set the cash registers ringing but H 
has also done wonders forthe non-existent career of 
UrmHaMatondkar Of course, there are those who claim 
that the film owes Its success to A R Rahman and the 
Tenha-Tanhanmt»t But then, there are others who 
attribute it to what Matondkar had on show 


■ DHwele Dulhanin Le Jeyeoge: Superb acting, 
enchanting music, breathtaking locales—It is shot in 
India and Europe— and Aditya Chopra's (Yash Chopra’s 
son) bmilant direction have all gone to make it such a 
phanomenai success Having grossed over Rs 8 crore in 
its very first week the betting is that it will give even Hm 
Aapk» fa run for its money 


■ weadiey; After jotting the masses with Roia, Mani 
Ratnam shook the nation with Bombay Touted as the most 
controversial film of the decade. It will be remembersd 
as much for its box-office returns as for its sensitive 
handting of a volatile theme Hindu-Muslim relations 


■ llilu: The Indra Kumar-Madhuri OIxItteam has done it 
again, after fb/and Btta With some brilliant numbers— 
wtiteh made it to die top-tens even before the film wtp 
released—and the Madhuri magic on fuR display, nothing 
—not even Sanjay Kapoor—could stop the fibn from 
becoming a runaway hit 


■ BurMwl: Bobby Deol and Twtntde Khanna s 
itHioh-hyped star vahicle went down even before It (xAild 
twinkle Cleaily.RaiKurnarSbintoshilustosthistouob But 
Si^shl’s campwallahs swear it is Oharmsndn's 
over-enthusiasm that has done the film in 


■ Pimm See whathappenswhsnyouletC^nto 
(Sati^ Kaushik’s role in Mr liKHa) direct your film? ft gets 
so dated that people wonder what they are stW doing in the 
theatre premtooksolonginthemaWng—fivBysars— 
ttatdieunltcleaily lost afi interest Inthsproiect Andthe 
fiasco was all too predtetabls 


m Ymrnmmhitsmt MftberfNadhurtmvDavid^ 
Ohewan rmr the BAar^v number ^ aavs tNfl 
ITwthattresweidempfyinflwvaryfiitdwe^ TURrare 


ittsfiiMl to wflte tbit tbe 
Prime MbMiter was 'furious' 
wffb Mamata. 

But Banegee herself has 
tumed a deaf ear to everyo¬ 
ne. 


Rallyliigaffounil 

Sonta 

■ At}un Singh's recent 
tour of Chhattisgarh 
in Madhya Pradesh has 
made the Congress sit up and 
take notice 

For one thing, Chhattis¬ 
garh IS considered the pocket 
borough of the Shukla bro¬ 
thers So, Ai^un Singh’s 
incursion into the area was m 
the nature of a declarauon of 
war 

He nude several things 
clear in his public meeting 
One of them was that hts par¬ 
ty, the Indira Congress, will 
move to register itselt as a 
sqiarate party, independent 
of Rao’s Congress This is 
flic first move the Aqun 
Singh-Tiwan Congress has 
made sfnee the Election 
Commission tumed down 
their request for the 'hand' 
symbd and instead granted 
tman the *boy-giri’ symbol 
In his speeches, Singh 
atwoonced that the Tiwan 
Congma Would fight tire 
Lcrik Sabha elections on its 
own mmie and symbol He 
added (bat whatever deci- 
don Soma Oandhi takes 
dKKddbeoonddevedtobem ’ 
the imerest of the Congress 
party. 

'Ilia’s more, he hrt it be 
known that Stmia Gantfiii 
bad met bun twke bi the two 
days before he came to 
esmatrisgarh. The impitdW 
tton, hts sumweters said glee¬ 
fully, was mat tf Soma had 
not made any speeches in 
favour of die Tiwan Con¬ 
gress, H was equally clear 
dim she Was not widi Rao. 

Bodilscdowi awnow wai- 
ditg to See whether Sonia 
dpncKd turns up at die wed- 
dlag of P.V. Narasunha 
Iblio*8gn|xldav^hier« 
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DELHI DIARY 


Rirarttk^lMlitm 

■ It is how itbiohiteiy 
clear that Sodbakar- 
tao Naik, fimner Oovemix 
ol Himachal Fmdesh and 
fitiend of home minister S.B 
Chavan, is not going to Bom¬ 
bay as Maharashtra PCC 
chief. Chavan has been told 
of this by the Prime Minister 
The home minister and 
the'Pnme Minister met at the 
Delhi airport while they 
were watting to welcome the 
Prime Minister ot Namibia 
Eyebrows went up when the 
PM drew Chavan aside and 
engaged him in an intense 
discussion. Chavan listened, 


HFARD AT THh NEW DELHI PRESS 
CLUB 

Q: Why has Jamss Hawitt tumad 
blue? 

A: Because ha dipped himself In 
Dl. 

A CYNICAL VIEWER OF THE BBC INI ERVIEW 
WITH THE PRINCESS OF WALES 



a taste of southern hospi¬ 
tality recently. 

Kalmadi went to Madras 
to inaugurate the new Mass 
Rapid Transport System on 
the lines of Calcutta’s Metro 
He was greeted by huge 
ciowds, shouts of ^vazhga' 
(long live) rent the air and 
party workers jostled with 
each other to garland him 

And in the south, particu¬ 
larly in Tamil Nadu, the 
garlands are huge Anga- 


vastrams and shawls are also 
draped around the neck as a 
gesture of respect and 
affection 

Kdlmadi was overwhel¬ 
med by the number of 
garlands he was made to 
wear He waved and gnnned 
at the workers as he accepted 
their greetings At one point, 
the gailaiids covered his 
whole tace and Kalmadi 
could barely see or breathe 

For some people, this was 


S.B. Chavan; loshig out In 
thafirat round 

looking grimmer by the | 
minute He told fnends later 
that not only is Naik not 
going to be sent to Maha¬ 
rashtra as IX'C chief but also 
he IS not going to be made a 
general secretary ot the party 

T his IS a setback toi Cha- 
van’s plans Having his man 
as the Maharaslitra K'C 
chief was important since 
the Lok Sabha elections are 
round the comer And it 
Naik is not going to Maha¬ 
rashtra. It leaves only Sushil 
Kumar Shindc loi the post 
—a man who is too much of 
a gentleman tor the likes of 
Sharad Pawar, Chavan's 
bete noire. 

Pawar, of course, is gloa- 
tint, but is taking cm not to 
mure hte happiness public 


Tying up for the Lok Sabha poll: current 
state of play 

■ Mulaymii Singh Yadav: Has managed the 
singular feat of projecting himself as the fulcrum of 
possible tie-ups The Congress(l) Is pursuing him as an 
electoral ally, the breakaway faction of the Samata Party 
sees a future only with him, and a group m the Janata Oat 
wants to do a deal with him Yet, Yadav has detlaied 
grandly that he Is not a candidate for prime ministership 


■ NKIah Kumar: Has cut loose from the Samata Party 
and IS npw free to ally with the BJP The BJP has 
announced it will be happy to do a deal with the breakaway 
Samata Party The hitch is the common minimum 
programme that is acceptable to both—the only thing 
they have In common at the moment is opposttion to Laloo 
Yadav 


■ RAlnlkanl: Is all set to shake hands with the 
Congrsss If hs can replace the AIAOMK as the Congress’ 
electoral ally in Tamil Nadu, It will put into motion a new 
experiment and will drastically change poUtlpal eguahona 
In the state Congrsss. 


■ KanshI Rana Has been left out in the cold. Bot 
political power In the palm of his hand and threw k 9way 
Now he's shopping around for allies and no one wants to 
sell KanshI Ram’s only friend current^ te V.1*. Shigh •— 
and Singh is not powerful enough to gK fite Jansti Dll to 
support him 



•ttiwah KalnuMH: wlMiw'a 
aiywateh? 

the intention For after the 
function, when the minister 
took off the garlands and rol¬ 
led up his sleeve to sec the 
time, he found his wnst- 
watch missing In the melee, 
while diaping him with 
garlands, someone had 
removed his diamond- 
studded, gold-plated Rolex' 
Kalinudi threw a fit The 
director-general of police 
then asked him if he would 
like to file an FIR He had to 
swallow his anger and said, 
no he wouldnT like to file an 
FIR but should anyone find 
his watch, could it jiJease be 
returned to him 


Out of the 
picture 

■ IK Gujral, the ex- 
toreign minister, has 
taken to a new hobby. At the 
past three or four official din¬ 
ners and iunebes he’s been 
invited to, he’s come turned 
wiUb a portable video came¬ 
ra. He goes round the rbom 
shooting on his Hanidycam 
much to the discomfiture of 
the guests. 

Ata dinner hosSed ky Lok 
Sabha Speaker Shbrng t*aUl 
recenSy. BJf leader Atal 
Bthari Vajpayee eowiW «« 
contain himself. He MkiOnj- 
rad that white he might be ; 
taking ev«yfflm‘s jSbtare, 
who was g!o% to put him in 
fhejtonm^ 
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CANARABANK 


no cti'>o, Jm' Ln<l tii'' (o iui (1 r n i o!! <>1 ius cJrccun. 

O 

Established with the objective of serving the needy and deserving, Canara Bank today, has reached an 
enviable position. With a deposit base of Rs.22.475 crores, a net profit of Rs.204 crores - highest amongst 
Nationalised Banks, a capital adequacy ratio that matches international standards and over 2,100 branch^, 
serviced by over 53,000 dynamic men and women sharing Shri Ammembal Subba Rao Pai*s spirit 
of selfless service. 

Canara Bank. A tribute to Shri Ammembal Subba Rao Pai. 
A monument to his greatness. 




{|g| CANARA BANK 

(A€k>vLof liidiaUiideitiiii]^ 

H.O : J.C. Road, Bn^alore - 560 002. 
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Mtllions of Bajaj 
owners know, they 
have a vehicle 
very special. 

‘Hamara Baja)', 
they say with 
pride 

At Indianoil's 
R & D centre, 
one of Asia’s most 
advanced, we’ve 
developed a 
revolutionary 
2T oil specially for 
Baja) 2 & 3 
wheeler vehicles- 
the Bajaj Servo 
Genuine 2T Zoom 
Approved by Bajaj 
as a genuine engine 
oil, it keeps the 
engine clean and 
healthy So it works 
harder, lasts longer 
What's more, it 
gives you a quick 
and easy start, 
ensures lower petrol 
and oil consumption 
and reduces harmful 
exhaust emissions 
^ Insist on Bajaj 
Servo Genuine 
2T Zoom It will 
make your soul 
mate happy 


u 






iL ^ 


l«j SBKVO GENUINE 2T ZOOM 

WHAT "b~A J a'J ~R E L I E S "O h! 


Avf^ilable at Indianoil petrol stations and 
vehicle and service dealers ot Sa^a) Auto Limited m your city 
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SCANDAL 

Tied upln knots 

Tlie Ambaiis, a well-known family of 
US-based NRl doctors, are accused of 
bride-bashing,.,.*40 

SPECIAL REPORT 

IliewUdwest 

In the Farrukhabad, Mainpuri, Eiah and Etawah 
districts in Uttar Pradesh, it is the law of the 
jungle that prevails.46 

THE CULTURE PROFILE 

Chetna katha 
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The forsaken 
factor 


I t is a lack of competent 
leadership that is the main 
reason behind most of the 
Indian Mn>lim population’s 
grievances today {The 
Muslim factor, 3 — 9 
December). 

The problem has become 
all the more complex 
because, as your story obser¬ 
ved, Muslims are no longer a 
monolithic group. There are 
various groups within the 
community pursuing 
various interests, and it has 
bt'come increasingly diffi¬ 


cult to assemble them all 
under one single agenda. For 
many years after Indepen¬ 
dence, the Muslim popula¬ 
tion here banked heavily on 
the Congress, believing that 
this party was the only one 
which would safeguard their 
interests That belief was 
badly shaken after the events 
at Ayodhya. And with the 
BJP's emergence as a strong 
party at the national level, 
the feeling of insecurity 
grew. Unfortunately, nobo¬ 
dy has been able to reassure 
them. Given the social equa¬ 
tions at work in India, per¬ 
haps the task is too daunting. 

Divesting Jaffer Sharief 
of his portfolio will cause 
Muslims i6 feel even more 
alienated from the main¬ 
stream, They are sure to 
view this as an attempt to 
further sideline them as a 
community. Only the next 
elections will tell what this 
second largest community of 
our country thinks is best for 
its future. 

DInesh Sharma, New Delhi 

■ Muslim factor? What 
Muslim factor? Four 


decades after Partition, 
Muslims in India are .still gro¬ 
ping for direction. No one — 
certainly not any politician 
— has done anything to lift 
them from this morass. Arun 
Shourie writes about Islam 
and intolerance (among 
others, in an article in 
Sunday) but forgets how 
Muslims have silently borne 
insults heaped on them by 
Bal Thackeray and— Mr 
Shourie plea.se note — even 
voted him to power in 
Maharashtra. 

Narasirnha Rao goes into 
a coma when the Babri Mas- 
jid is being demolished but 
when elections draw near 
runs to the tomb of Imam 
Raza to lay chadars. 

Even leaders from the 
minority community them¬ 
selves are using its members 
as tools to further their own 
selfish ends. Ghulam Nabi 
Azad doesn’t have the guts 
to go to Kashmir and light 
for elections to be held; all 
Arif Mohammad Khan has 
done for the Muslims is 
indulge himself in glib talk; 
and Jaffer Sharief is fooling 
himself if he thinks he has 
become a leader of the com¬ 
munity by growing a shining 
white beard and wearing a 
topi. 

So, who will the commu¬ 
nity look up to? The Shahi 
Imam, who begs for votes 
for the Janata Dal and for¬ 
giveness from Allah in the 
same breath? 

Well, if you ask me, there 
is no hope for Indian 
Muslims. As for the Muslim 
factor, who cares once the 
‘others’ have managed to 
secure their votes? 

Shakll AH, Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 


Laloo ban gaya 
conman 

■ was amazed at how 
Sunday went out of its 
way to laud Laloo on his trip 
abroad to woo foreign 
investors and portray him as 


the harbinger of social justi¬ 
ce. Nothing could be further 
from the truth {Laloo ban 
gaya businessman, 19—25 
November). 

The reality in Bihar today 
is that there is more social 
tension here than there was 



Laloo Prasad Yadav: no 
mosslah, this 


ever before, with the frag¬ 
mentation of society along 
caste lines now complete 
and having reached a point 
of no return. This has been 
largely due lo tlie CM’s poli¬ 
cy of reverse discrimination 
1 towards upper castes, 
denying them promotions 
and key posts, while on the 
other hand packing the 
bureaucracy and educational 
institutions with his own 
kith and kin, regardless of 
merit. 

If this is your yardstick for 
measuring social justice, 
then there is no denying that 
this man has been a runaway 
success. 

Coming to the main issue 
of the report, I am left gues¬ 
sing how and why anyone 
would want to invest in a 
state like Bihar which is total¬ 
ly lacking in infrastructure. 
With roads virtually non¬ 
existent and the power crisis 
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Bangalore city: on the brink of disaster 


looming large before the 
state, I wonder how the CM 
is going to usher in an 
industrial revolution. With 
the deficit of power during 
peak hours being in excess of 
3,0(K) MV, anyone investing 
in this slate will do so at his 
own peril. 

Merely blaming the Cen¬ 
tre and the previous state 
government for all the ills of 
Bihar will not help Laloo’s 
cause, nor will his attempts 
at being clever in Bhojpuri 
English compensate for his 
lack of sincerity in impro¬ 
ving the dismal state of 
affairs in Bihar. 

NisMt ShuMa, Chandrapura 
(Bihar) 


City blues 


I n his article Courting 
chaos {5 — 11 Novem¬ 
ber), Dilip I hakore has 
made a very correct asses¬ 
sment. Bangalore today is 
certainly a city on the brink 
of disaster. 

As a mattter of fact, it is 
not only this ‘garden city’ 
that IS facing ruin. Most of 
the other big cities of India 
are having to deal with simi¬ 
lar problems, but no one 
seems to be 
really worried about 
it. And the frustrating 
part is that it requires 
only a little bit of plan¬ 
ning and action to 
save them from 
collapsing. 

Bangalore has 
emerged as one of 
India’s most 
important industrial 
centres and a number 
of multinationals are 
eyeing it as a possible 
future base. Given 
such a situation, the 
civic administration 
should make haste 
to reconstruct the 
crumbling infrastruc¬ 
ture of the city and ini¬ 
tiate some concrete 
measures to improve 


its meagre civic amenities. If 
care is not taken now, 
Bangalore will soon deterio¬ 
rate from being the future 
industrial hub of India to 
being just another messy con¬ 
crete jungle. 

Sushma Menon, Ahmedabad 
(Gujarat) 


Stars, not 
politicians 


I was amused to learn that 
the Tamil Nadu superstar. 
Rajmkant w'ants to Join poli¬ 
tics and back the (7ongress 
party in Tamil Nadu (Setting; 
the scene, 12 — 18 Novem¬ 


ber). Actors turning politici¬ 
ans overnight is a common 
phenomenon in India, and 
Rajnikant is just one more to 
have jumped on to the 
bandwagon. 

Rajnikant has the biggesl 
fan following among the 
stars in India— the reason 
why he is considered a major 
el(\ toral as.set for the Con- 
grcss(I). But in spite of that 
he is no match for Jayalali- 
tha, who is worshipped like a 
goddess in the south. Even 
after having spent crorcs of 
rupees on the marriage of her 
foster-son, which made her 
unpopular with several poU- 
tical leaders including Nara- 
simha Rao, the latter would 


still prefer an alliance with 
her rather than promote 
Rajnikant. 

The fanatical fans of stars 
in Tamil Nadu can perhaps 
ensure their idols' success in 
films but politics is a diffe¬ 
rent ball game. Rajnikant 
can keep building castles in 
the air till the elections come 
around. 

Saftaah Mahta, Kanpur (Uttar 
Pradaah) 


The secret 
people 



Mahesh Bhatt: laudabla 
affort 


T he article on eunuchs was 
very interesting. Dr I.S. 
Gilada’s opinion only confir¬ 
med my belief that most 
hijras arc originally normal 
men. (The nowhere 
me/1,5-11 November). 

I was glad to learn 
that Mahesh Bhatt 
will be directing his 
daughter Pooja’s pro¬ 
duction Tamanna, 
which is based on the 
life story of a eunuch. 
With sensitive 
handling, this should 
turn out to be a good 
film, and one that is 
long overdue. Actor 
Paresh Rawal should 
be able to do justice to 
the role. Perhaps the 
film will also serve to 
satisfy the curiosity of 
people regarding the 
ways of this closely- 
guarded community. 
V.K. Dayaldas, Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 


stop that! 


'CHiastly' and ‘brutal’ore woF^ttett ininie- 
diately came to mind bn of die murder 

of Thakiyudeen Walud. tfaie tmfcMiunnto MD of 
EastWestAiriines(</nngwarr,26Movember . 
—2 December). Dawood Ibrahim seemsdeter- 
imned not to fade from public tnemoiy-"''^^ 
ther it mkes a series of .lb>Dmb blaats Ordpe dioD> 
ting down peofde m.ihsinre fear tnibihers. It. 
is shoddng how one man. sitting in a firr^n ‘ 
countiy. can continOe to maintain a soc& a nef- 
wofk of tenxnr in Bombay. 

India's stately—or whatever is left of it -r-- is seiiattgly threate¬ 
ned by the activities of thesp nnderworld denis. And the fiti|^lBning 
thing is that there seems tO'^ap effective way of . 

SlKmldn't mdu be puUbig ^piessins pffi»ib1e on 
tes for the extrtglitioa ofDawoodf We 
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Sam Manakshaw: rare spirit 

Humour in 
uniform 

P riya Sahgal’s slory 

about Sam Manekshaw 
— arguably India’s finest 
soldier—was simply superb 
(Call him Sam, 12 — 18 
November). She has deftly 
described various traits o1 
, this great officer and 
gentleman. 

Speaking of Sam 
Bahadur’s sense ot humour, 

I would like to share with the 
readers an incident which 
was nanatcd to me by a 
young subaltern who had 
had the distinction — and 
the frightening experience 
— of travelling in the same 
jeep with his commanding 
officer, S.H.hJ.Manek* 
shaw, somewhere in the 
NEFA sector during the 
1962 war. Also present in the 
jeep was the chiefs 
daughter. Sherry. While our 
young friend sat ramrod- 
straight at the back, mortally 
afraid of making the 
slightest movement, Manck- 
shaw suddenly turned 
around and asked, ”What are 
you thinking, young man?" 
The flustered greenhorn was 
still stammering, "...nothing, 
nothing, sir", when Sam con¬ 
tinued.-with a straight face. 
"With Sherry around, you 
Idn’i possibly' be thin¬ 


king of anything else." 

This good man had that 
rare brand of humour—one 
that he could turn on himself 
and members of his own 
family. 

Krishan Kaira, New Delhi 

The customs of 
the land 

I have read the reference to 
me in yourarti^ le Custo¬ 
mary verif^eancc (26 Novem¬ 
ber— 2 December), high¬ 
lighting the problem faced at 
the Indira Gandhi Internatio¬ 
nal Airport. The report, as 
far as I am concerned, is total¬ 


ly unfounded and uncalled 
for. I am therefore compel¬ 
led to send you a copy of the 
letter which I have addressed 
to the finance minister, 
which will clarify the 
position. 

(From the letter to Manmo- 
han Singh) 

I am writing to you regar¬ 
ding the controversy that has 
ari sen over the sudden trans¬ 
fer of the lady officer,R. Sha- 
kuntala of the customs 
department and her team out 
of the Indira Gandhi Interna¬ 
tional Airport, as a result of 
her efforts to streamline the 
functioning of the baggage 
clearance and protocol 
handling of the airport. 

The general perception 
that VIPs (politicians, senior 
bureaucrats, businessmen 
and hotel and travel liaison 
officials) interfere in the nor¬ 
mal functioning of the 
customs department has 
been borne out repeatedly. 

As a follow-up of the CBI 
raid on customs officials 
(which were prompted by 
the complaints received 
regarding the functioning of 
the officers on duty there), 
the customs authorities deci¬ 
ded to improve their functio¬ 
ning and impose uniform dis¬ 
cipline on all those who pass 
through the restricted areas 
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of the International Aiiport. 
This was appreciated by all. 
The action taken against 
these officials has come as 
shock to most people and I 
am receiving continuous 
flak for the interference by 
the finance ministry. 

I was once publicly humi¬ 
liated at the International Air¬ 
port by a junior official who 
summoned me back to check 
my handbag after I had been 
cleared by the customs. 1 
objected not to being 
checked but to the fact that 
the new regulation that hand- 
baggage had to go through 
the ‘X-ray’ had not been pro¬ 
minently notified for pas¬ 
sengers to see and follow. 
Action was taken against the 
concerned official who was 
transferred out of the Interna¬ 
tional Airport. 1 have 
requested that he be posted 
back there since he was not 
at fault, even though he had 
refused to identify himself 
when asked w ho he was, 
since he w'as not in uniform. 
But when I recently returned 
from abroad with my son 
who had with him his photo¬ 
graphic equipment for his 
TV outfit in India, he stayed 
back, paid the duty of Rs 
70,000 which was calculated 
on the bill he submitted, like 
all other passengers. 

I think it is necessary for 
us in the government to help 
build the morale of public 
servants who have the coura¬ 
ge to enforce the rules and 
regulations made by us. 1 do 
not justify their agitations or 
strikes but their problems 
must be appreciated. Their 
stand that ‘protocol’ should 
not interfere with baggage 
clearance rules is justified 
and should be defended. 

I would be grateful if this 
matter is looked into at your 
level and justice is done to 
those who have shown coura¬ 
ge in the discharge of their 
duties. 

Margaret Alva, minister of 
state forpeisonnai, public 
grievancest penaiona and 
parliamentary affairs, New 
Demi 
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SUDHIR TA I ANC THE HINDU TAN TIME‘S 


■ Why do we need to take the Opp(.)sition inli> confidence ^ Do wc consult them when we hold 
elections in Tamil Nadu ^ 

PV NarasimhaR A O Pnttu Mmisin <>h\(i\ini^ if a tin ( oni^its*, patt\ iKaf noi f((l 

emharrasstd(ifm On camdlation of Assfmhh ikctumsin lammu hihI Kaslwwi 



■ If Mr Naidu can prove a single charge, as 
a devotee of Sathya Sai Baba, I declare 
from this public platform that I will 
sacrifice my life. 

L A K S H M I P A R V A T H 1 wiji offennuf AmOira 
PracU sh hufmint\ui N f Kama Ran during a jndOu mt itini. 


I India should accept Pakistan-occupied areas of Kashmir as pait of Pakistan and Pakistan should 
accept Jammu and Kashmir as an integral part of India 

FaROOQ ABDUI LAH fonihi Jammu and Kashmii CM that On I mi nfConiiol should 

hi regarded as thi inumatiomO hordi t htnuen India and Pakistan 

■ You must go back and tell the people that if the Congress(I) comes back wc shall make India a 
sone ki chidia 

M ANMOHAN SiNGH Union fmonte nunisu t addnssmg pans worktis 

■ Perhaps we should all go back in time and become monkeys, that is the only direction in which 
» this sort of Swadeshi will take us 

BAL TIIACKFRAY Shiv Sena supremo on On BJP s eionomn potn \ of ri sisting thi entry of 
multmatumaJs in India 

■ I would never ever commit suicide Believe me, it isn't worth dying for love 
R A V E E N A T A N D O N filmstar 




MILESTONES 


SIONIDi aton-yeftr 
broadcasting deal 
between the Indian 
Hockey Federation and 
STARTV.reponetDly 
running into milliona of 
US dollars STAR TV 
sources hope that 
sponsorship will now 
provide a iniyor boost to 
the game. 


OMOs Omesb Sin^ 
Union nunieter and 
vetem Coqgtm l«a#r. 



on 30 November, in 
Delhi, after prolmiged 
illness He was 70 and IS 
survived by his wife and 
SIX daughters 

INTROOUCBDia 

course m museum 
appreciation, by the 
Asiatic Society, m 
Calcutta The 
multi-disciplmary 
course, open wall 
post-graduates, will start 
from 1 January, 19% 

AWAROnhwBhamt 
Heavy Electncals Lid., 
the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial 
Research National 
Award. 1995, for Its 
outstanding ophievecnent 
in research and 
development. 

NAimD: Shashi Kant 
Ki^ioor, director-general 
of the All India Radio, as 
the new president of die 
Cominonwealdi 
Broadcaming 
Association. He takes 
over ftimt Mdiananad 
RHnhimcd’Nigeda. 
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But the Christian 
demand for 
reservation deserves 
to be condemned 


Last week, I wrote 
about how disap¬ 
pointed 1 was that 
Mother Teresa had 
participated in a 
dhama to secure 
reservation for so- 
called Christian 
Dalits. "I can only 
hope that she has 
been ill-advised and that she will now 
recognise that she has acted unwisely 
and retract from her stand." I said. 

As it turned out. Mother Teresa dis¬ 
owned the reservation dhama without 
admitting that she had acted unwisely. 
Her position was that she had gone 
along with the others mistakenly belie¬ 
ving that what was openly advertised as 



a dhama and a relay fast was actually an 
all-faith meeting for religious harmony. 
At no stage had she realised that the agen¬ 
da was political. 

Anybody else who offered this expla¬ 
nation would face a serious credibility 
problem. How would we react, for 
instance, if V.P. Singh told us that when 
he said that he supported reservation, he 
was only trying to book a coupe on the 
Gaya Express? 

But b^ausc of Mother Teresa’s high 
public credibility, we*re all inclined to 
give her the benefit of the doubt. All of 
us, that is, except for the poor man who 
^ actually invited her to the dhama, a Mr 


S. Lourduswami, who told The 
Telegraph, "The Bishop of Delhi clearly 
apprised Mother Teresa about the sub¬ 
ject of the meeting. He even gave her a 
background paper on the reservation 
issue, and why it was necessary even for 
Christian converts. There is no question 
of having misled her." 

What can one say? Perhaps. Mr Lour¬ 
duswami and the National Coordination 
Committee for Scheduled Caste Christi¬ 
ans of which he is executive secretary 
spoke very softly and Mother didn’t 
hear. Perhaps, the Bishop of Delhi mis¬ 
took another nun for Mother Teresa and 
spoke to her instead. Perhaps the back¬ 
ground paper on reservation got lost 
somewhere in the convent. 

But if Mother Teresa says that she 
genuinely believed that she was at a 
prayer meeling‘for people of all faiths, 
then I think that most of us will take her 
side and tell Lourduswami and the 
unfortunate Bishop that their credibility 
is not on par with that of Calcutta’s only 
living Nobel Laureate. 

Nevertheless, alert readers will have 
noted that Mother Teresa has not said 
that she is against reservations for so- 
called Christian Dalits. Asked again and 
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MOTHER 

BACKTRACKS 


again what her views on the subject 
were, the Reverend Mother retreated 
into that air of kindly befuddlcment that 
will be familiar to all those who have 
ever interviewed her. 

"1 do not know these things," she mur¬ 
mured gently. "My work is to help and 
love the poorest of the poor." 

So, she was misguided, Lourduswa¬ 
mi is cither confused or a liar. And the 
Bishop of Delhi should steer clear of 
Mother Teresa because not only does 
she not understand what he says but she 
docs not read his background papers. 

N evertheless, the controversy goes 
on with or without the involvement 
of Mother Teresa. Last week, four 
Christians, claiming to be Dalits, tied 
themselves on wooden crosses at Jantar 


Mantar to tell the world how desperately 
they wanted government jobs to be reser¬ 
ved for them. In a deliberate echo of the 
crucifixion, one of these women even 
placed a crown of thorns on her head 
while a rather unsavoury looking indivi¬ 
dual kept pointing a spear at her foi the 
benefit of press photographers. 

I leave it to Christians to judge whe¬ 
ther it is correct to parody the crucifixion 
in an effort to get media attention so that 
you can squeeze more jobs out of the 
government. But as far as I know, Jesus 
Christ did not say, "Father, forgive 
them, for they are not giving me my 
share of the 33 per cent SC/ST quota." 

I don’t want to go over the ground 
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Nadu, churches will fly 
black flags until govern¬ 
ment jobs arc reserved 
for so-called Christian 
Dalits 

And it your image of 
India’s Christians is ol a 
mild-mannered middle- 
class minonty, think 
again The agitators sug¬ 
gest that as many as 60 
per cent of all Indian 
Chnstians are actually 
Dalits in disguise Their 
own figure is of lb mil¬ 
lion people, all of whom 
Will expect reservation in 
jobs and presumably, in 
educational institutions 


It haa 110 right to intervene 

Our nationalised industries arc ineffi¬ 
cient and over-manned Our 
bureaucracy expands even faster than 
work can be created for it And once the 
government hires somebody, he can 
never be fired 

The most worrying aspect of the 
demands for reservation is that they are 
dedicated to the assumption that the 
government sector will be allowed to 
grow and grow until everybody—inclu¬ 
ding 16 million Chnstians — gets the 
job he or she feels entitled to The truth 
IS that India cannot afford a government 
that bloats to this extent Nor can it 
afford to be administered by people who 
owe their jobs to caste and not to ment 

There is a second cause for concern 


It saddens me that the Christian community, 
on whom the Indian middle-class has long 
depended for educational guidance, does not 
seem to care about the damage its demands 
will do India. It is even wiiling to parody 
the crucifixion in a cheap stunt 



covered in last week’s column, but sure¬ 
ly, It must be obvious to most fxjople that 
Chnstianity does not have a caste sys¬ 
tem, and that, therefore, it cannot hive 
Dalits Moreover, even those Chnstian 
institutions that reserve seats for mem¬ 
bers of their own faith do not make a dis 
tinction between so-called upper caste 
and lower caste Chnstians So, why 
expect iheGovemment of India to do so ^ 
Nevertheless, the demand for reserva¬ 
tion IS not restneted to a lunatic fnnge 
even if Mother Teresa has now dis¬ 
owned the dhama One of the leadeis of 
the agitation is Bishop Vincent Conses- 
sao, auxiliary Bishop of the Archdio¬ 
cese of Delhi, and in Tamil 


Nor will the agitators 
gne up easily Bishop 
Vincent has already 
declared to the press 
' We are determined that 
we won’t move until we 
get what we want 

I f you feel I’m being a lit 
tie unkind to the 
Bishop and his fellow agitatio- 
nists, It IS only because I expected 
slightly belter of what must be India's 
most educationally distinguished mino¬ 
rity Somehow, one does not expect the 
auxiliary Bishop of Delhi to purloin 
Laloo Yadav’s rhetoric 
But the point goes beyond Chnstians, 
beyond reservations even One of the 
things that is most wrong with India is 
that we have excessive expectations of 
the government These expectations, 
combined with a misplaced faith in a 
Marxist view of the world (that the chur¬ 
ch has been only too willing to condemn 
m every other country) have led us to 
push the government info sectors where 


The framers ol oui Constitution had wan¬ 
ted to create an India in which caste 
faded away Reservation was a short¬ 
term mcasQre And yet, nearly 50 years 
later, we arc heading for a situation in 
which every child will need to know his 
or her caste As long is this was true of 
Hindus, it was bad enough But now, | 
even Christians want to rediscover the 
castes they left behind 

You don’t have to be a great philoso¬ 
pher to see why this is unhealthy It sad¬ 
dens me that the Christian community, 
on whom the Indian middle class has 
long depended for educational guidan¬ 
ce, does not seem to care about the dama¬ 
ge Its demands will do India It is even 
willing to parody the crucifixion in a 
cheap stunt and fly black flags from 
places of worship 

Fortunately, Mother Teresa has had 
the brains to realise that this is not a 
cause that any sensible person can be 
associated with What a shame that the 
Bishop and his pals have not followed 
I her example • 
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Hurt sentiments 


Dalits protest against the defiling ofAmbedkar’s statues 


D alit discontent is brimming ovei 
in Maharashtra and Karnataka. 
Last fortnight, their movement 
flared up again in protest against the 
desecration of statues of Dr B.R. Ambed- 
kar near Bombay and m Bangalore, the 
Shiv Sena’s attempts to drive a wedge 
between Hindu and Buddhist Dalits and 
an attack by Bajrang Dal activists on a 
sit-in demonstration organised by the 
Bombay Catholic Sabha demanding 
reservation for Daht Chnsiians. 

The defacing of an Ambedkar statue 
at Ambamatli near Bombay, hurt Dalit 
sentiments, prompting them to stage 
angry demonstrations. Life in Bombay, 
too, was disrupted as various Dalit orga¬ 


said Mahatekar. 

Almost at the same time, angry Dalits 
torched buses and forced local bandhs in 
Karnataka to protest the defiling of an 
Ambedkar statue at the Ambedkar Medi¬ 
cal College run by a trust dominated by 
pro-BJP members. 

The trustees alleged that a group of 
rumbustious students, including the son 
of the minister of slate for Kannada and 
culture B.T. Lalita Naik, poured beer on 
the head of the statue. The minister, 
however, denied the charge, claiming 
that her son was being framed by the 
BJP with the intention of embarrassing 
her and the ruling Janata Dal govern¬ 
ment of Karnataka. 



TheRqiabUcaii 


totMldaraltsTfal 
Bombay in Uie 
hope<tflea(ittma 
Dalit uiKmiie 
before tlie general 
dectioDsnttxtyear 

Fimir liHIfRWi 
StffhNIBMMMl 


nisations hit the road. The day-long agi¬ 
tation resulted in clashes with forces 
opposing the Dalit’s show of ire, leading 
to a localised handh the following day. 

Chief minister Manohar Joshi con¬ 
demned the act of vandalism and promi¬ 
sed tough action against the miscreants. 
But his assurances failed to placate the 
Dalit leaders. "The communal face of 
the Sena-BJP government is clear as 
daylight," fumed Republican Party of 
India (RPI) leader Avinash Mahatekar 
while speaking to Sunday. 

The chief minister had committed a 
blunder by alleging that Pakistani agents 
were behind the desecration. Such a 
wild guess raised doubts regarding the 
seriousness of his intent to bring the cul¬ 
prits g) book. "This is designed to create 
a riftj^ween the Dalits and Muslims," 


Whateverlhe truth, Dalits weren’tpre- 
pared to condone the disrespect shown 
to the memory of Ambedkar and agita¬ 
ted youths staged demonstrations, spar¬ 
king off sporadic violence throughout 
the state. 

Again, the formation of the Maha- 
rashtriya Charmakar Sangh (MCS) by 
the Shiv Sena also incensed the Dalit 
leadership. The MCS is being led by 
Sena MLAs belonging to the backward- 
class Chamar community that traditio¬ 
nally works on leather. 

Dalit leaders subscribing to Ambed¬ 
kar’s ideology see this as an attempt by 
the Sena to pocket the Hindu vote by 
creating a rift between Buddhist and non- 
Buddhist Dahls. Ambedkar, the maker 
of the Indian Constitution and himself 
from a depressed class, had coined the 


term ‘Dalit’ to include all downtrodden 
communities irrespective of their 
religions. 

The Chamars, however, have shun¬ 
ned Ambedkar’s philosophy. Castewi- 
se, they consider themselves above the 
Mahars, who converted to Buddhism in 
a big way and joined the Republican Par¬ 
ty founded by Ambedkar. The Chamars 
along with the Matangs, another back¬ 
ward community, make up about six per 
cent of Maharashtra’s population, 
whereas the Mahars account for seven 
per cent. During his lifetime, Ambedkar 
had tried to bring the Chamars under his | 
influence, but failed. 

Although the Chamars 
stayed away from the 
ibUCMl Dalit mo/aic, Christians 

intmtiiy — more importantly 

rZvlS Catholics — have added 

Iwiy 19 ^ dimension to the 

^ 111 ul0 movement. Last fort- 

night, a group of Catho- 
iRiirirfi lies calling themselves 

Dajjt Christians staged a 
I general relay fast in Bombay 

text year demanding reservation. 

mil ..... The demonstration 

itffMFkMi would have passed off 

peacefully hadn’t it been 
for a clutch of over- 
zealous Bajrang Dal acti¬ 
vists. "Isaionka sangrakshan bandh karo 
(Stop reservatiorfs for Christians)," they 
shouted as they roughed up the agitators. 

Besides these incidents, the Dalits are 
also sore over the Maharashtra govern¬ 
ment’s decision to withdraw cases under 
the Prevention of Atrocities Act 
involving people booked for violence 
during the agitation against the rena¬ 
ming of the Marathwada University 
after Ambedkar. About 1,100 cases 
have been dropped already. 

In the light of these developments, the 
Republic Party is honing its strategy and 
is planning to hold a rally in Bombay on 
20 December. Clearly, they are hoping 
to create a Dalit upsurge before the gene¬ 
ral elections early next year. • 
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Taking a stand 


Aung San Suu Kyi decides to boycott the National Convention 


' ’ ’’ ' ^ progress towards a civi- 

r■ ' lised rule in Burma, which now calls 
itself Myanmar, aroused by Aung San 
' Suu Kyi’s release from six years of 
house arrest, have now been dealt a 
'. death blow. During the six months since 
she was set free, the young, attractive 
HHUHHi ^tid popular leader of Myanmar’s 
democracy movement took a moderate and constructive 
attitude. She asked for nothing more than a dialogue with 
the military junta but it arrogantly refused to countenance 
her request. 

And yet, Suu Kyi persevered on the conciliatory path. 
She even allowed members 
of her p.arty, the National 
League for Democracy 
(NLD), to attend the Natio¬ 
nal Convention that the mili¬ 
tary regime has hand-picked 
to draft Myanmar’s new Con¬ 
stitution. The meaning of 
this gesture should be clear 
from the fact that although 
the NLD won an overwhel¬ 
ming victory in the 1989 elec¬ 
tions, it has only 15 per cent 
seats in the so-called Natio¬ 
nal Convention. All other 
members are carefully- 
chosen nominees of the regi¬ 
me expected to dance to its | 
tune. 

Evidently, the logic behipd Suu Kyi’s 
approach was that the Natioiial Convention 
being the only forum where the NLD, the milita¬ 
ry junta and ethnic minorities could interact 
should not be boycotted. But the hard-faced gene¬ 
rals were obviously hell-bent on defeating her 
conciliatory policy. For, just before the National 
Convention, which has met sporadically at the 
whims of the military since 1993, began its cur¬ 
rent session, the first since Suu Kyi’s release, the 
regime had started a virulent campaign against 
her. 

On two days running articles attacking her 
appeared in an officially-controlled newspaper. 

These were written pseudonymously, but no one 
was left in any doubt that the author was a senior 
member of the military junta. Then, throwing all 
pretence to the winds, the most powerful voice 
of the regime, Lt.-Gen. Khyn Nyunt, sharply 
Suu Kyi at the opening of the current ses- 
National Convention. 



By deciding to 
boycott the 
National 

Convention and pull 
out of it all NLD 
members, Aung San 
Suu Kyi has acted 
boldly and 
decisively. She has 
realised that the 
challenge of the 
military 

dictatorship has got 
to be taken up and 
she has done so 


To make matters worse, he announced that the new Con¬ 
stitution, whenever written, will give the army a "leading 
role" in Myanmar’s governance, and that no Burmese 
national married to a foreigner would be eligible for any 
high office including that of the President. TTie latter was 
clearly a clumsy attempt to exclude Suu Kyi from public 
life. What the general had to say about her personally was 
rude. 

It is against this backdrop that Suu Kyi has decided to 
boycott the National Convention and pull out of it all NLD 
members. In doing so, she has acted boldly, decisively and 
in a statesmanlike manner. She has realised that the chal¬ 
lenge of the military dictatorship has got to be 

taken up and she has done so. 
This has come as something 
of a surprise to quite a few 
Burma experts in the West. 
They were of the opinion 
that Suu Kyi faced a dilem¬ 
ma. If she boycotted the 
National Convention, they 
felt, the military regime 
could try to isolate and margi¬ 
nalise her and that some of 
the NLD members might col¬ 
laborate with the military. 

There is no doubt that the 
military junta, which calls 
itself the State Law and 
Order Restoration Council 
(SLORC), will do its damne- 

_ dest to hound Suu Kyi. But 

of any desertions from her ranks there is no 
sign, at any rate, not so far. 

Indeed, it can be argued that by provoking 
Suu Kyi to boycott the National Convention, the 
SLORC has done itself immense harm. It could 
have engaged her in endless negotiations and the 
world opinion would probably have been satis¬ 
fied. The generals could have continued to have 
it rather good. Their regime is being pationised 
not only by China but also by Burma’s ASEAN 
neighbours anxious to exploit its timber and 
mineral wealth. Even American companies have 
been keen to invest in Burma notwithstanding 
Washington’s rhetoric about human rights and 
promotion of democracy. 

Now, however, all countries will have to 
stand up and be counted because Burma is soon 
to be discussed in the UN General Assembly. 
The timing of Suu Kyi’s move to boycott the con- | 
vention packed with the regime’s toadies is thus 
brilliant. • 
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An area of darkness 

An MP government report reveals the extent of the state's backwardness 


T he biggest Indian state is beset with 
big problems. The recently 
releas^ Madhya Pradesh Human 
Development Report, the first of its kind 
brought out by any state, throws light on 
an area of darkness where people still 
survive on a subsistence economy, cope 
without proper sources of drinking 
water and go without education, despite 
lofty govcmiitcntal promises in the 
decades since Independence. 

The report was sponsored by the state 
government and officially released in 
Delhi by (he state chief minister, Digvi- 
jay Singh, with Union 
finance minister Manmo- 
han Singh attending the 
function. 

Here are some of the 
stale’s salient features 
highlighted by the report: 

• Professional help is not 
available to 71 per cent of 
the women at the time of 
delivery. 

• Over 60 per cent of the 
rural families are sub¬ 
sisting in wretched condi¬ 
tions below the poverty 
line. 

• Only 20 per cent of 
households in the state 
have access to safe dnnking water. 
The distnet-wise position varies from 
4.7 per cent in Siddhi to 69 per cent in 
Bhopal. 

• Women and children are constantly at 
the receiving end. Crimes against 
women have been rising, and the rates of 
dowry and the incidents of related vio¬ 
lence are going up. 

• Only 23 4 per cent of villages were 
connected by all-weather roads in 
1987-88 as against the all-India average 
of 44 per cent in the saine year. 
i|lie report shows thA nearly 10 per 
0^Indians living below the pioverty 
in Madhya Pradesh. Nearly 
o^the state’s population is tri- 
very high rate of illiteracy. Ill- 




fed and ill-clad, some of these tribals 
still live in the deep jungles. 

For a large state like MP, the report 
observes, communication and transport 
facilities are essential to reach services 
to the people. But compared to the natio¬ 
nal average of 57.45 Im of road length 
per 100 sq.km in 1988, MP had just 
about 28.37 km per TOO sq.km. And the 
position hasn’t improved appreciably 
since then. 

As far as education is concerned, the 
picture appears even more dismal. 
Almost 35 per cent of the schools in the 



state function with just one teacher and 
34 per cent of the primary schools make ^ 
do with only two. 

The report points out that these 
"impoverished" schools are located ^in 
the "backward" areas, where, ironically, 
children need more time and attention 
from their teachers as they have no paren¬ 
tal guidance to fall back on. 

The worst situation prevails in the tri¬ 
bal areas, where only two per cent of the 
schools are housed in permanent structu¬ 
res. Besides, the teachers don’t speak 
the children’s mother tongue nor are the 
textbooks written in their language. This 
has resulted in an insurmountable com¬ 
munication barrier. 

What’s more, the curriculum docs not 
address their cultural and social values 


and, as the report notes, "the majority of 
non-tribal teachers have biased and 
unsympathetic attitudes towards tribal 
children". This has created a gloomy 
atmosphere with a high drop-out rate. 

MP, Uttar Pradesh and Bihar together 
account for the highest mortality and 
morbidity rales in the country, says the 
report. Although the number of medical 
centres has gone up, good antenatal and 
obstetric care is still woefully lacking in 
the rural areas of MP, contributing to 
a very high incidence of maternal 
mortality. Only 14 per cent of the delive- 


The human 
development 
report shows that 
nearly 10 per cent 
of Indians living 
below the poverty 
line reside in MP. 

And nearly 
one-fourth of the 
state’s population 
is tribal with a 
very high rate of 
illiteracy 


ry cases are handled by doctors, while in 
71 per cent of the cases no trained person 
is available at the time of childbirth. The 
state’s infant mortality rate, according to 
'the report, is 85.2. 

But, for a change, a state government 
displayed the courage of squarely facing 
reality and making the unsavoury truths 
public Digvijav Singh was confident 
that the state would overcome this 
BIMARU syndrome (which literally 
means ‘ailing’ and is an acronym refer¬ 
ring to the backward economies of 
Bihar, MP, Rajasthan and UP) by the 
turn of the century. 

That is not a long time off, and the 
people of MP look forward to another 
report then. • 
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K VENKATE8H 



SaiBabaemefiges 
as the 

single^iliest 
foreign exchange 
earner for the 
countiy,ifone 
consMmtheair 
tickets bought, 
hotel rooms booked 
and the shopping 
done by his foreign 
folloirers 




T.N.Sesh8n(left) 
wNh Sal Baba: tbs godman 


following 

■ ■ 



The 

President 
touches his 
feet in 
public. So 
does T.N. 
Seshan. 
What makes 
Sai Baba so 
powerful? 

■■ 


SMASH 

B usiness is boonung in Puttaparthi, a hot, dusty little town in 
Andhra Pradesh. A number of hoardings announcing real 
estate development—Sai Valley, Sai Mansions, Divine 
Valley—that dot the landscape around the town, bear 
testimony to its growing affluence 

And why not? Devotees in droves continue to throng here. As the centre 
of the Sathya Sai Spiritual Movement, Puttaparthi has been catapulted 
from an insignificant dot on the map of India to an undeniably familiar 
name the world over. 

Indeed, Sathya Sai Baba emerges as the single-largest foreign exchange 
earner for the country, if one considers the number of air 
tickets bought, hotel rooms booked and shopping that's done 
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by foreigners who come to sec him 
every year. In October alone, during his 
70th birthday celebrations, nearly 
1,00,000 foreigners had gathered at 
Puttaparthi. 

Caught up as the residents and visi¬ 
tors are in the birthday fever, mention of 
the gory night of 6 June, 1993, when 
four men died in an alleged attack on the 
Baba*s life, barely evokes a flicker of 
interest. Indeed, die Baba has actually 
ended up confounding his critics They 
now find themselves embarrassed about 
ridiculing him. 

So what new miracle has he wQfked 
to bring about this change'^ For this, he 


of-the-art equipment and facilities. 
Treatment here, including complicated 
heart surgery, is done free-of-charge. 
Some of the world’s best doctors and sur¬ 
geons have given up lucrative posts in 
other hospitals to work in this remote 
town in rural India. Some of the speci¬ 
alists reportedly work free while others 
come down and perform seva here for a 
while. 

More recently, the Sathya Sai Trust 
commissioned a project to fulfil a long- 
felt demand of supplying drinking water 
to 3.8 million people in Anantpur dis¬ 
trict. The Rs 200-crore scherie was com¬ 
pleted in a record time of nine months — 


in time for the Baba’s 70th birthday. 
Indeed, during his election campaign 
earlier. Prime Minister P.V. Narasimha 
Rao had promised to supply drinking 
water to the people of this district but the 
Baba had refused the paltry sum of Rs 30 
crore that the Central government had^ 
offered. 

The project, which included laying 
pipes that add up to 2,500 kilometres, 
building 268 overhead tanks, 124 
ground-level reservoirs, 200 pump 
houses, 1,050 cisterns and seven storage 
tanks, meets the needs of 700 villages 
and 11 towns. It is the single-largest pro¬ 
ject undertaken by a private organisa- 


needed no magic 
Instead, it\s a number of 
mammoth community 
welfare prejects laun¬ 
ched by the Baba that has 
turned the tide of public 
opinion in his favour. 

Confesses K. Ramak- 
rishna, Communist Party 
of India (CPI) MLA from 
neighbounng Anantpur, 
"Nobody is prepared to 
criticise Sai Baba now. 
Even his critics keep 
mum about him because 
of the community service 
like providing drinking 
water. Earlier, people in 
Anantpur distnet never 
praised him, but in the 
past two years, he has 
either won them over or 
neutralised them." 

The Sathya Sai Insti¬ 
tute of Higher Medical 
Sciences, a superspeci¬ 
ality hospital in Putla- 
parthi, boasts of state- 




_iU, ■ 

. . — ' 


The Puttaparthi 
ashram’s hostels 
and cottages 
cannot 

accommodate the 
groiiring number of 
devotees. Asa 
result, promoters 
are buying up land 
and have gone on a 
buHdlng spree 


tion or person. The schools and colleges 
continue to give free education not only 
to devotees but also children of local 
citizens. 

F ^ced with such stupendous acts of 
charity, the Baba’s critics realise 
they will find no public sympathy. 
Earlier, the Baba h^ faced hostility 
from locals both at Anantpur and the Pra- 
shantinilayam township in Whitefield, 
outside Bangalore. For some time, the 
educational institutions in Whitefield 
were even closed down. 

Earlier, while the Baba was happy to 
receive the devotees from across the 
country and the world, he was viewed 
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and slighted. But all that changed from 
the Nineties. With a concerted bid to 
woo his neighbours, Sai Baba began 
expressing concern for the people of 
Anantpur. As the hospital threw opien its 
portals to the local populace, even the 
gun shots in 1993 couldn’t quite check 
the surging tide of goodwill. Now, the 
drinking water project has further ensu¬ 
red that he has the complete support of 
the locals. 

His new image is not that of a godman 
(indeed, his devotees are angered by the 
term), but a social worker. Also, in 
recent years, he has not performed any 
tricks such as producing watches out of 


thin air, barring the rare gold chain that 
Sai Baba presented to the well-known 
Telugu singer, Mano, after he perfor¬ 
med at the 7()th birthday bash 

Even as his image as a conjurer is 
sought to be played down, thriving com¬ 
merce in the town and its neigh¬ 
bourhood is further cause for the locals 
to respect the Baba. Though accommo¬ 
dation and Western food is available 
within Prashanti Nilayam, they are not 
enough for the growing number of visi¬ 
tors. To meet the demand, plush air- 
conditioned hotels have come up. As 
more devotees seek to spend more time, 
the ashram’s hostel and cottages arc fil¬ 


ling up. Property developers are buy ing 
up uneconomic patches oi land from 
small farmers and busily constructing 
flats and residential complexes. 

Even the Sathya Sai Trust is benefi¬ 
ting. Whitefield bad already become a 
hot property area ever since the Singa¬ 
pore Technology Park came up Now, a 
Sathya Sai Universal Centre is being 
built at the cost of Rs 4,CK)0 crore in the 
Prashanti Nilayam township. Spread 
over 150 acres, the project is being deve¬ 
loped by Adikeshavalu, a pow^erful exci¬ 
se contractor, and will have separate 
zones for homes, hospitals, educational 
institutions, community and civic facili¬ 
ties, hotels, parks, offices and shopping 
malls. 

.Actually, what has always set the Sai 
Spiritual Movement apart from the other 
enduring cult originating from India — 
the Hare Krishna movement, tor instan¬ 
ce — is that the Baba has never scorned 
professional success. While the pig- 
tailed Hare Krishna cultists arc icganled 
as lotus-eating drop-outs, the Baba's 
dc^otees are committed to growth. The 
list of Sai Baba’s augusi lollowing 
would be quite long indeed. It includes 
VIPs such as President Shankar Dayal 
Sharma, Prime Minister Narasimha 
Rao, chief election commissioner 'f.N. 
Seshan. Ju.stice P.N. Bhagwati, Sunil 
Gavaskar ..and the list could go on. 

A myth that persists is that any busi¬ 
nessman blessed by the Baba is bound to 
succeed, though this may not he quite as 
altruistic as i( sounds For ex<implc, 
liquor baron Vijay Mai Iya, w ho is a Sai 
Baba devotee, resohed h?s diflercnces 
over the Mallya Hospital with Dr Pratap 
Reddy of the famous Apollo Hosmial 
after the Baba mediated. 



The hesfiltal run by the Sai Baha trust: catering to all and sundry 


Foreifln followers 

Why do they seek the Baba ? 


, iSRffiton-nsbedjpictweofthe 
cra|» up in unlikely 
isttihn.warld, including die 
"hardnxk 

'W^dS»ycanietodis- 
exan^es 
i*s&ce rising out 


While many devotees are perfect¬ 
ly normal, there are a few who are 
emotionally disturbed and seek in 
Sai Baba solutions to their problems, 
A doctor at the Nadonal Institute of 
Mental Health and Neuro Science, 
Bangalore, says that sometimes such 
patients axe brought by the ashram 
people themselves. Thenumberof 
s^h oaedl^mJbe faijsJw 
bui 

■ ■... _ 


a dozen each year. The doctor feels 
that others might be going to private 
clinics. 

Usually, such patients would have 
refused medication and going to the 
Baba docs .seem to help. "They are 
lonely and depressed. When diey 
find strangers helping and comfort¬ 
ing them—things they can’t expect 
in their own countries—they regain 
confidence in themselves," says the 
doctor. 

Interestingly, such eases only 
involve foieignerii and not Indians. 
And this, the doc^ 

>to 
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Brashed under the carpet 


The probe into the attempt on Sai Baba’s life has been 

abandoned 


T he murder attempt on the life ol 
Sai Baba on 6 June, 1993, made 
international news. Six people died 
in the skirmish — two killed by the 
assailants and four shot dead at point- 
blank range by the local police. 

The godman’s valet, Radhakrish- 
na Menon, and Sai Kumar Mahajan, 
a seva dal volunteer, were killed 
while trying to prevent the armed mis¬ 
creants from entering the godman’s 
chamber. The attackers — commer¬ 
ce students E.K. Suresh Kumar and 
K. Sai Kumar, Suresh Shantaram Pra- 
bhu, a marine engineer, and N. Jagan- 
nadh — were killed in cold blood by 
the police inside the godman’s ornate 
bedroom. And Vijay Shantaram Pra- 
bhu and B. Ravindra, who had 
masterminded the attack and manag-. 
cd to flee, were caught near Nagpur 
' after a month-long manhunt. 

Today, that shocking incident, 
which shook the Baba’s devotees in 
India and 137 other countries, is total¬ 
ly forgotten. Nobody wants to talk 
about it and the police have dropped 
the investigations. Those charged 
, with the crime have been set free on 
bail. 

Even when the probe was on, the 
administration and the investigating 
agencies took extraordinary care to 
sec that the Sai Baba's name did not 
crop up in connection with the case. 
"There was no murder bid on my 
life," the godman said later, enabling 
the sleuths to wind up the case. It is 
believed that the Baba’s devotees in 
the police, the judiciary and in the 
state and central governments moved 
heaven and earth to hush up the 
incident. 

But even the inconclusive probe 
had brought to light some gross irre¬ 
gularities at Prashanti Nilayam, the 
Baba's central headquarters. Ramp¬ 
ant groupism, mafia-style operations 
to browbeat dissenters, land deals all 
over the country entered into in the 
name of the Baba, infighting among¬ 
st the members of the central 
trust, monetary transactions from 
more than 150 accounts of the trust 


and allied educational and other orga¬ 
nisations, and the tyrannical rule of 
the godman’s brother Janakiramaiali 
were revealed. 

Even as the preliminary reports 
were being prepared, influential offi¬ 
cials in the Andhra Pradesh Police 
and the home ministry began to med¬ 
dle with the investigations. 
Ramachandraiah and Gopalakrishna 
Raju, the two senior police officials 
probing the case, were taken off the 
job and posted elsewhere. 

Assailants Prabhu and Ravindra 
maintain that their intentions were to 



ri Sathya Sai Baba: the enigma 


inform the godman about the "goings- 
on in the Prashanti Nilayam". "We 
wanted to take over the administra¬ 
tion of the ashram from the clutches 
of these operators and hand it back to 
the Sathya Sai Baba," is how they 
have been quoted in the police 
records. 

The attempt on Sai Baba’s life is 
believed to have been a fallout of the 
infighting among the trustees over 
the control of the assets.* But since the 
case is no longer a priority, the actual 
conspiracy remains shrouded in a 
mystery. • 

0«S. RmdIiakrtBima/PtnUMimrtM 


The Baba’s mediation has paid off 
even for politicians. When the high- 
profile chief election commissioner 
T.N. Seshan seemed all .set against 
Prime Minister Rao, it was Sai Baba 
who brought about a rapprochement in 
Puttaparthi and the two managed to 
avoid a confrontation. 

B ut unlike Chandra Swami. Sai Baba 
is averse to the public role of a politi¬ 
cal fixer, preferring to keep a kvv profile 
on such matters. Nevertheless, he plays 
an important role and politicians of all 
hues flock to him. Notable among the 
Opposition leaders who visit him are Dr 
Murli Manohar Joshi of the Bharatiya 
Janata Party and Ashok Singhal of the 
Vishwa Hindu Pari shad. 

Again, unlike Rajhi esh, Sai Baba 
does not bask only in the glory of having 
I a large number of affluent foreign devo- 

- tecs. And though the 

Sathya Sai Mission has 
branches in 22 countries, 
the Baba him.self has 
gone abroad just once. 

Though foreign 

tycoons and powerful 
leaders arc among his 
flock, the hulk of his 
devotees are ordinary 
f)eople. And, perhaps, 
here lies the secret of his 
enduring mystique. And 
as long as they continue 
to believe in him unflin¬ 
chingly, scandals of 
homosexuality, power 
politics or hoaxes cannot 
harm him. 

And, for ail his preach¬ 
ing of service to huma¬ 
nity, Sai Baba docs revel 
in pomp. Consider, for 
example, his gala birthday bash on 23 
November which would have done any 
small principality proud. The Baba arriv¬ 
ed in a silver chariot drawn by his favou¬ 
rite caparisoned elephant, Gceta. And 
even as President Shankar Dayal Shai- 
ma touched his feet in obeisance, devo¬ 
tees from 122 countries (some even 
from remote Curacae) went past in a 
military-like march past, carrying flags. 

Helicopters showered petals on the 
stage where the Baba sat enthroned on a 
golden chair, flanked by Union finance 
minister Manmohan Singh, Union 
home minister S.B. Chavan, Andhra 
Pradesh chief minister Chandrababu 
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Naiclu and other political heavyweights. 

Devotees poured their olTerings 
aniounting to a breathtaking Rs 160 
crorc, which included 13 kg of gold 
While the S.K International Charitable 
boundalion and the K D International 
Education and Medical Foundation of 
the US together donated US$ 30 million 
to the Sathya Sai Baba Trust, the gold 
ornaments, including a crown, were auc¬ 
tioned for double the amount on the spot 
and the money given to the trust, which 
manages the ashram's affairs. 


Besides foreign tycoons and 
powerful leaders, ordinaiy 
people form the bulk of the 
Baba’s devotees. And as long 
asthey continue to believe in 
him unflinchingly, nothing can 
haim him 


and buttermilk, some chutney and salt 
for Rs 6. 

Just as lunch was being served, a hard- 
faced volunteer pounced on a y6ung two¬ 
some — one had a child of three or four 
years perched on her lap. The volunteer 
demanded that the mother should not 
feed the child from her own plate and 
that she must produce another coupon. 
Her younger sister had a coupon for Rs 
5; she too was refused food until she 
could procure a coupon for another 
rupee. 


All this added to the 
trust’s SI/cable holdings. 
While the exact details ot 
its properties are not 
kru)wn. the iriist is known 
to hove a summer ret teal 
at Kodaikanal, besides its 
establishments at Futta- 
parlhi and Bangalore 

T he question that logi¬ 
cally lollows is what 
happens to ihe iiusl after 
the Baba's death'/ Do his 
devotees think he's 
immortal'^ 

However, having sur¬ 
vived a heart attack and 
an assassination attempt 
the Baba, who claims to 
be the teincarnation of 
Ihe Shirdi Sai Baba, has 
announced that he will 
live till the age of 96 after 
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which he will be reborn 
as "Prem Sai" in Mandya 
district. 

Somehow, despite the 
obvious acts of charity, 
there persists an underly¬ 
ing current of unease at 
the ashram. One has only 
to look at the be-ribboned 
"volunteers". Hefty and 
muscular, they brook no 
loitering or lounging as 
they hush visitors and 
guide men and women to 
segregated enclosures for 
darshan. 

A telling example of 
the tough attitude of 
those who manage the 
ashram was an incident 
that occurred in the 
women’s dining room. 
The fare was plebeian — 
a mound of plain rice, dol¬ 
lops of sambar, rasam 


The young girl had no money with her 
and her brother was eating at the sepiira- 
te dining room for men. So, until a neigh¬ 
bour pitched in, the girl was made to sit 
quietly in front of her empty plate. This, 
even after she identified herself as 
belonging to the seva dal, the volunteers 
who came from different places to ren¬ 
der free labour in the ashram and the 
hospital. 

It’s hard to shake off the depressing 
effect of such an episode. Prashanti 
Nilayam runs on smooth, well-oiled 
gpooves. Scratch below the surface of 
the declamations of charity and one com¬ 
es up against the real face of the ashram 
— it’s like an efficient business venture. 

And like in any successful business, 
there really are no free lunches. Perhaps 
this is reason enough for the scores of 
sceptics who continue to be wary of Sai 
Baba, no matter how normal or respecta¬ 
ble the majority of his believers may 
be. • 
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SIMULTANEOUS (BUT UNUNKED) PUBLIC ISSUES OF 5,71184,000 EQUITY SHARES OF RS. 10 EACH FOR CASH AT PAR 
AGGREGATING RS.57,18,40,000 & 35,00,000 EQUITY SHARES OF RS. 10 EACH FOR CASH AT PAR AGGREGATING RS. 3,50,00,000 

ON A FIRM ALLOTMENT BASIS TO RNANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
AND 

3,36,02,00015% SECURED REDEEMABLE PARTLY CONVERTIBLE DEBENTURES OF RS. 50 EACH FOR CASH AT PAR 
AGGREGATING RS. 1,68,01,00,000 & 20,00,00015% SECURED REDEEMABLE PARTLY CONVERTIBLE DEBENTURES OF 
RS. SO EACH FOR CASH AT PAR AGGREGATING RS. 10,00,00,000 ON A RRM ALLOTMENT BASIS TO UNIT TRUST OF INDIA 


HI6HLI8HTS 

* Promoted by The Premier Automobiles Limited (PAL) 

‘ JoirijhVenture in technical and financial collaboration with 
Autpobiles Peugeot (AP), France to manufacture the existing 
Premier 118 NE (petrol) & 138 D (diesel) models alongwith 
the Peugeot 309. petrol and diesel models 

* The Peugeot 309 being launched will be fitted with the latest, 
state-of-the-art 1360 cc TU3 petrol engine and MA5 fully 
synchromesh 5 speed gear box which is currently fitted on the 
latest Peugeot models sold in Western Europe. The diesel 
version will be fitted with the TUD5 senes diesel engine which 
was launched in Europe in mid 1994 

* Access lo PAL’s dealer and vendor network 

* Listing proposed at the Delhi, Bombay, Ahmedabad Stock 
Exchanges & National Stock Exchange 

* Project appraised by ICICI Financial participation by ICICI, 
IDBI, SCK!^^, Lie, GIC, IRBl. I-SEC, Hongkong Bank. IL&FS 
and Banks in Term Loans / Lease and other facilities 

RBKFACTpRS 

Risks specific to the Company " 

1 Lower than projected rate 
of indigenisation 
would impact the 
projected 
profitability ;/ 

/ ' 




The promoters PAL is engaged in the manufacture of passenger 
cars at its Kurla plant It also proposes to manutecture cars m 
technical collaboration with FIAT Auto Spa of Italy 
The project which was to commence commercial production in 
January1995,aspertheappraisalcarriedoutbyl(;iCI,hasbeen 
delayed ThecommercialproductioncommerKiedin^^ 

The future projections have not been appraised to reflect this 
delay. 

Theconveyanceand registration formalities in respect of the land 
and buildings acquired by the Company from PAL. are yet to be 
completed. 

PAL’s lenders have not yet vacated the charges created in thei r 
favour on thefixed assets comprisinglandand building, theplant 
and machinery, inventories and receivables acquired bv the 
Company under the slump sale agreement describedinN(jTE4 
below 

Approvaisfor transfer of sanctionsfor power,water and pollution 
clearances in the Company's name are yet to be received The 
Company is yet to 


sanction of additional power and water required for the project, 
for which the application will be made as and when the 
requirements arise 

7. Investors may note that listing of Company’s shares at tour 
stock exchanges does not necessarily ensure liquidity. The 
priceof Company'ssharesafterlisting may be subjeetto various 
factors that may affect the capital market, 

u TheCompanyhasyetlotie-upitsworkingcapital requirements 
on a firm basis 

9 TheCompanyisyettoexecutesomeagreementsundertheJoint 
Venture Agreement namely Assignment of Trade Marks. Trade 
Marks Registered User Agreement, Parts Supply Agreement, 
Distribution Agreement and the Deed of Conveyance 

10 Contingent Liabilities of PPL 

a) Contingentliabilitiesnotprovidedfordisputedexciseduty 
demands amounts of which are unascertainable due to 
uncertainties in determining the quantum of excise duty 
leviable if any, by the excise authorities. 

b) The Company's solicitors have determined stamp duty 
liabilityarismg on the value of landand building transferrin 
under the slump sale agreement as Rs. 347.57 lacs. The 
actual stamp duty payable shall be determined on the 
determination of the true market value of property under 
Bombay Stamp (determination of True Market value of 
property)Rules, 1961. Theincrernental stampdutyliability, 
if any, has not been provided 
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11. Orders for ttie additional plant and machinery required are yet 
to be placed 

12. The various contractors and other agencies required lor the 
civil and construction works to be undertaken by the Company 
are yet to be appointed 

13 TheMunicipalandotherapprovalsrequiredforconstructionand 
civil works are yet to be obtained 

14. ThepromoterCompanyPALhasmadelossesoIRs 2029lacsin 
the financial year 1991-92 (9 months) and Rs 3411 lacs in 
1992-93 

15 Contingent liabilities not provided by PAL Credit and Capital 
Ltd, is Rs. 62 lacs as per the last audited accounts 

16 There are outstanding litigations and contingent liabilities of 
PAL as under- 

(a) Disputedindeterminateclairnsmadebyeinployeesrega^ 
reinstatement, wages foraperiodofsuspension etc, relating 
topastyears pending beforeIndustrialTribunals/HighCouil 
The liability cannot be quantified in any of these cases 

(b) Income Tax Appeals involving Rs 397 59 lacs in PAL's 
favour, where department has gone tor further appeals 

(c) Income Tax demands amounting to Rs 1059 86lacswhere 
PAL has filed appeals 

(d) Disputed excise demands, amounts of which are 
unascertainable excise duty demands, on account of 
uncertainity in determining the exctseduly leviable by excise 
authority. 

(e) ClaimsofRs 3 50iacsagainstPAL,notacknowledgedas 
debt. 

17. There are proceedings initiated by ROC, Karnataka for certain 
alleged offences under the Act against Mi V L.Ooshiwhowas 
a Director of Fairgrowth Financial Services Ltd The Karnataka 
High Court has granted a stay on the said prxeedings 

18. There are proceedings initiated by ROC. Maharashtra on 
Mr V L Doshi and Mr J. M. Vakil on technical grounds for 
alleged delay in the transfer of shares by PAL 

I 19. There are outstanding litigations and contingent liabilities 
against Premier Auto Electric Limited as given below 

(a) DemandofRs 21000/-byESICfornon-coverageofworkers 
in the Fuel Injection Department at Calcutta for the year 
1981-82. 

(b) Demand notices amounting to Rs 4.70 lacs Irom the ST 
Department 

(c) Evictionnoticesservedbythelandlordoftheofficepremises 
in Delhi 

RUiexlarnaltollis Company 

1. Demand lor cars and the price realisations may be influenced 
arnong other things,^dutiesandtaxeslevied by theGovemm 

2. The activities of the Company are subject to competitive forces 
which may impact the business. 

3. Import of equipment, CKD components/spares and foreign 
exchange credit facility under the buyers credit are subject to 
Government policies, changes in duty structures and exchange 
rate fluctuations. 

MTES 

colEfborators AP, will be^allotted 8,40,25,000 shares at par 
(amountingto31.79% of the post issue capital of the Company) 
on a firm allotment basis out of the present issue. 

2. ThepromoterPALisdeemedtobeinterestedtotheextentofthe 
considerationpai^payablefortheacquisitionofassetspertainin^ 
to the Kalyan plant and to the extent of components such as 


118 ME Rear Axle Assently, Gear Bex, Suspension. Cam Shaft, 
Block- Petrol and Diesel and Head- Petrol and Diesel,supplied 
to the Company 

3 AP IS deemed to be interested to the extent of Royalty payable 
on exports and domestic sales lumpsum technical know-how 
fee, licensing tee and consideration lor tools and dies lor the 
Peugeot 309 payable by the Company as detailed elsewhere in 
the prospectus 

4 PAL has transferred its Kalyan Division to the Joint Venture 
Company as a png concern based on the slump sale agreement 
between PALand the Company dated January 6.19%as described 
in the prospectus, The consideration payable lor the transfer of 
the Kalyan business to PAL isRs 21,000 lacs plus the vatuc of 
net current assets. Rs 3,784lacs,asonlhedateolsale3sagreed 
to between PAL, AP ano the Company, The total amount payable 
by the Company to PAL as per the Slump Sale Agreement would 
LreRs 24,784lacs The Company has allotted 8,40.00,000 Equity 
Shares of Rs 10 each (fully paid at par) of the Company to PAL 
aggregattngRs 8400 lacs and the balance Rs 11,900 lacs paid 
in cash The balance consideration aggregating Rs 4484 lacs 
payable by me Company will be paid'out ol the issue proceeds 
and/or working capital loans to be obtained by the Company and/ 
or other interim sources of (unds 

5 The Company had defaulted m the repayment of the bridge loans 
aggregating Rs 12200 lacs availed by it The amounts have 
now been repaid oul ol short term funds to be replenished from 
the issue proceeds 

6 Petitions have been filed lor a scheme of amalgamation of Pal 
Enterprises Pvl Ltd (PEPL) and Share Investment Trust Pvt 
Ltd (SITPL)respectively(PetitionNo,410ofl995andNo 411 
of 1995 respectively) Hence financial figures for PEPL (ye! to 
commence business activities) and SITPL for March 1995 are 
not available 

CREDIT RATINGFOR DEBENTURES 

The 15% Partly Convertible Debentures of face value of 
Rs 178 01 crores have been rated as A- (pronounced “A minus”) 
by the Credit Rating & Information Services of India Ltd This rating 
indicates adequate safety with regard to timely payment of interest 
and principal However, changes in circumstances can adversely 
affect such issues more than those in the higher rated categories 
The minus sign in the ratings reflects comparative standing within 
the category 

MANAGEMENT PERCEPTION OF RISK FACTORS 

Internal 

1 The schedule for indigenisation has been worked out after 
extensive research, in India, by AP, given their experience in 
setting up similar plants in China, Taiwan, Indonesia, Thailand, 
Malaysia, Argentina etc and on the existing facilities and 
capabilities of vendors and the degree of technical support 
and level of technological upgradation that would be required 
to meet AP’s quality standards. As per the Joint Venture 
Agreement executed between PAl and AP, AP will be 
transferring all the requisite toolings required for the 
manufacture of the Peugeot 309 model which is the key (actor 
in the successful indigenisation, In view of the above, the 
Company is confident of achieving the indigenisation targ*!ts 

2 The cars being manulactured and proposed to be manulactured 
by tbe promoter PAL in technical collaboration with FIAT Auto 
Spa of Italy will not pose a competition since the former is tor 
the small size car segment of thiB market The products of PAL 
and the Company will complement each other and will in fact 


help both companies consolidate their presence m the market 

3 The delay was partly due to non-clearance ot the CKD kits by 
the customs authorities caused by ambiguity in the Government 
policies on import of CKD kits by automobile manufacturers 
The matter is since resolved and the tirsi batch ol 144 sets of 
CKD kits have been cleared lor trial production 

4 The Company has already initiated steps tor stamping and 
registration for the conveyance of the land and building 

5 The piocess for vacation ol charges has already commenced, 
most of which have already been removed 

6 The Company has already made necessary applications to the 
concerned authorities for transfer nf sanction, approvals for 
power, walei and pollution control clearances to its name 

8 The Comjwny has received in-pnnciple sanction from banks 
in excess of ifs working capital requiremerils If therelore 
envisages no diflicuity in tie-up ol the same on a lirm basis 

9 The agreements will be executed by end or Novemtier as pt;r 
the joinf venture agreement 

11,12 & 13 The Company has an existing operational facility which 
will be utilised loi manulacture of Peugeol 309 cars The 
additional plant and machinery, civil and coridruction wciks 
etc, will be required mostly in the subsequent years in tune 
with the phased indigenisation schedule and increase in 
capacity 

14 The promoters PAL made losses during these years as its 
operations were aflected by severe recession faced by the 
entire automobile industry during this period 

External 

1 Any change in government policies as welt as imports on 
passenger cars will be applicable h all those in/and new 
entrants to the passenger car industry and as such will be 
neutral to the Compan/s relative performance Any adverse 
change in this with particular relerericc to the Company's 
products may aftecl the Company's profilabilty 

2 The Company is confident o( creating a market niche lor itself 
in the medium size - medium price car segment witli its 
competitively priced products and its technologically 
advanced Peugeol 309 model aimed at the lower end o( the 
high growth luxury car segment The promoters PAL have an 
established track record in the Indian automobile market The 
technical cum financial collaborahofi with AP of Ihe PSA 
group, also estabiished automobile manufacturers with a world 
wide presence, will enable the Company to undertake 
technological upgradation and product development lo lace 
market competition 

3 The Company has adopted an aggressive indigenisation 
schedule (24% in Ihe first year to 79% in ii.e fourth year) to 
counter the risk ot exchange rale fluctuation and will take 
appropriate steps to hedge its operations from Ihe foreign 
exchange exposure 

It the Company does not receive the minimum subscription ol 90% ot the 

issued amount including devolvement of underwrilers. within 60 days from 

the date ot closure of the issue, the Company shall lorOiwith retund the 

entire subscription amount received For delay beyond 78 days from the 

S ing ot the issue, it any, in retund ol such subscription, the Company 
pay interest at the rate of 15% p a If there is any delay in the refund ot 
amount collected, the Company and the Directors ot the Company shall be 
jointly and severally liable to repay the amount due by way ot refund with 
interest at the rate of 15% p a for the delayed period oeyond 78 days from 
the dale ol opening the Issue_ 
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The controversy over reservations for Christians 
damages Mother Teresa's credibility and 
reputation 


Mother Teresa 
first alienated 
non-Christians 
by attending 
that 

now-famous 
prayer 
meeting in 
Delhi. And 
then made 
matters worse 
by changing 
her stance at 
the first hint of 
trouble 




et us pray." That i.s how Mother Teresa 
signs off most of her letters. So, her 
attendance at a prayer meeting on 18 
|November at\he Sacred Heart Cathedral 
lin Delhi should not have occasioned 
more than a two-line report in most of the capital’s 
newspapers. 

And initially, at least, that’s how it was. Mother was quoted 
as saying at this meeting, "In this beautiful country, let there 
be no separation or division. Let there be peace and unity." 

The fact that she said this at a prayer meeting which was to 
flag off a fortnight-long campaign to ask for reservation for 
Dalit Christians was not regarded as particularly significant. 

But that was before the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) 
spokesperson, Sushma Swaraj, got into the act. At a press 
briefing three days later, Swaraj tore into Mother for 
supporting the demand for reservation for Christian Dalits. 

Said Swaraj, "Christianity does not recognise Chaturvarna 
which creates untouchables. Instead of fighting this evil 
practice. Mother Teresa has sought to introduce this in her 
own religion. The very basis of Christianity is a casteless 
society. We believe the demand will do no good to society, the 
country or her own religion, and definitely not to Harijans." 

Swaraj’s outburst may have been dismissed as yet another 
example of minority-bashing on the BJP’s part if Mother 
Teresa herself hadn’t legitimised the attack by calling a press 
conference in Calcutta on 24 November to refute the charges 
against her. And to make matters worse, Mother— instead of 
justifying her attendance at the prayer meeting—insisted that 
shetiad been misinformed about the nature of the function 
that she was attending. 

Said Mother Teresa, "I was invited for a prayer meeting of 
all religions in Delhi. I realised only later that a demonstration 
demanding reservations was taking place," In a signed 
statement that was later circulated to newsmdn. Mother 
clarified, "Please note I have never participated in any sit-in 
demonstration or demanded reservation for Dalit Christians." 

This was clearly news to the National 
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Coordination Committee for Scheduled 
Caste Christians. And its organising 
secretary. Rev. Father S. Lourduswamy, 
lost no lime in expressing his surprise. 
"A written invitation was sent to Mother 
on 1 November by the Most Reverend 
Alan de Lastic, Archbishop of Delhi," 
explained Lourduswamy. "After she 
accepted the invitation, Bishop Vincent 
Consessao, Auxiliary Bishop of the | 
Archdiocese of Delhi, met her and 
explained to Acr that the purpose of the 
meeting was to demand equal justice for 
Scheduled Caste Christians. Then, Bro¬ 
ther Jose Daniel, convenor ot the pro¬ 
gramme, also briefed her. 

What’s more, the Bishop of Delhi had 
even sent Mother a background paper on 
the issue, explaining why reservation 
was necessary even for Christian con¬ 
verts. After all this, if Mother Teresa has 
still failed to grasp the nature of the meet¬ 
ing she was attending, then she was even 
more other-worldly than had been pre¬ 
viously believed. 

The controversy surrounding Mother 
Teresa’s role — or lack of one in the 
agitation, however, served to divert 


attention from the issue at stake: should 
Dalit Christians be given reservations? 

T here are two broad views on the sub¬ 
ject. The first has it that even though 
some Dalits embraced Christianity 
many years ago, they couldn’t escape 
from the inequities of the caste system 
which was an integral part of Indian (as 
distinct from Hindu) society. Says 
Father Lourduswamy, "In Christianity 
also, there is no inter-marriage and inter¬ 
dining between low and high caste 
Christians, There is discriniination in 
j places of worship and even in the gra¬ 
veyards. Christian Dalits undergo the 
same caste discrimination as in other reli¬ 
gions even though this goes against the 
spirit of the Church." | 

Agrees Rev. Dr D.C. Gorai, Bishop 
of Calcutta, "Within the Church, these 
Dalits enjoy a lower status. This is more 
pronounced in the south. In ideal terms, 
this segregation should not be there. But 
we cannot escape from the Indian milieu 
and ethos where this discrimination and 

deprivation is a ground reality." 

Hence, the demand that the Christian 




DOES MOTHER KNOW BEST? ■ mun tin critics s:n 


position to take care of every 
unwanted child or even find it a 
foster home. For another, the 
economies of most Third World 
countries cannot sustain such a 
burden on the population as 

following Mother’s precept would 
bring. What’s more, she doesn’t 
seem to see any difference in a 
pregnancy that is a result of a failure 
of birth control and one that is a 
result of rape or even incest. 

HaitlM Metitif Balv Ooc Oavallar: 
BTMtlaiacMtroKfnif 


TansR She is on record as 
saying that abortion is the biggest 
thrwttovwrld peace. Abortion, she 
bsHews, Is "direct war", murder 
committed by the mother herself. 
Speai^ at the 40th anniversary 
oiM^ns of the United Nations, 
^ "We are frightened of 
iwctesr war, we are frightened of 
misterTfbta new disease, AIDS, but 
we are not frightened to kill an 
Innocent (mild." Mother Teresa’s 
solution to the problem of 

unwanted pregnancies is that they 





Har erKtec For a woman who 
wwks anti fives in one of the most 
arew of the world, 


RNANCIAL DONATIONS 

Mother Teresa: Her position is that 
she will accept all donations no 
matter how small, to help the cause 
of the poor. No money is teiinted if it 
is going to alleviate the suffering of 
God’s creatures. The end justifies 
the means. 

Her critics: There has long been 
muted criticism of Mother Teresa 
for taking donations from 
questionable sources, but the 
storm really broke with Christef her 
Hitchens’ documentary, Heil's . 
Angel, on Channel Four. In the Trim, 
Hitchens took Mother to task for 
accepting money and honours from 

such unsavoury characters as the i 
Haitian dictator, Baby Doc OuvaHer, 

. and the discredited businessman, „ 
Robert Maxwell, who stole 
. ^om Ws company’^ pei^awfl^ 
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reservations on 
the basis of caste, 
and by admitting 
that the caste 



survived even 
within the 
Christian faith, 
the Church was, in 
fact, admitting to 
itsownfaiiure 


praying for Hitchens' soul. 

DEIFICATION OF 
SUFFEMNO 

MaUwr Ttrasa: She opened Nirmal 
Hriday (Mace of the Immaculate 
Heart) after she was appalled by the 
sight of destitute men and women 
dying on the streets with no one to 
look after or care forthem. She tried 
to get a few of them adfhitted in 


hospital and encountered a great 
deal of resistance. So, Mother 
decided to open a home where the 
dying could meet their end with 
dignity. The place, adjoining the 
Kalighat Temple in Calcutta, was 
provided by the chief medical 
officer of the municipality and the 
Missionaries of Charity today take 
in hundreds of people who are on 
the verge of death and nurse them 
in their last hours. 







Dalits be given the same benefits that 
accnie to their Hindu counterparts. 

Those who arc opposed to reserva¬ 
tions, however, argue that the very 
phrase ‘Dalit Christian’ is a contradic¬ 
tion in terms. You arc either a Christian 
or a Dalit; you cannot be both at the 
same time. By embracing Christianity, a 
religion that is based on the precept of 
equality of all men, Dalits effectively 
gave up their place in the Hindu caste sys¬ 
tem. And by escaping its inequities, they 
also gave up the right to the benefits that 
their position on the caste ladder gave 
them. 

Also, by asking for reservations on 
the basis of caste, and by admitting that 
the caste system had survived even 
within t!ie Christian faith, the Church 
was, in fact, admitting to its own failure. 
It was accepting that the precepts of 
Christianity had proved to be weaker 
than the principles of Chaturvama, on 
which the Hindu scKiety was founded. 

What’s more, the National Coordina¬ 
tion Committee was asking for equal 
treatment of all Dalits, irrespective of 


Hir isritles: They say that Mother 
Teresa places too high a premium 
on suffering. Those who are 
brought into Nirmal Hilday are 
often suffering from ettsdases that 
require aggressive tioatment, What 
they are given instead is a 
sponge-down, cieanind of qpi ^ 
sores with an Ah ^ 

infunctiontoprayto^ 




MaiVLOtKloni«mo 


TtlrtiTi 


i ‘I'll i’ 
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Shn P. V Nansimtu Rjio. 

' Pnmc MEniflcf of India, 
riiiiK MiJUMic<*« Residence. 
7. Race Course ^oad. 

Nen* Ucllu I. 


Dear Slin P V tNamainJu Raoj'. 



, , ^ 

^^c arejall God’s cliildnui -. jid \i& lia\c been created for jEreucr thu^ilKi 
God Imo cach|oqc of us «nli i.n c\ :r!astiiiji lo\e • uc arc precious to Him. TIhR.. 

SQpoiaic us RdligUm is a giA of Gol and u iiioiit to liclp us lo be one halt _ ^ ^ 

Faibcr - and wc.’arc nil His cJuIdren - ur jic alt broibcn ,md sisters Ld ibeie be l» ' < 

colour orerded •' To be .Tbic to fulfil! itus uiiiK and loic iir lutisi not aHon miy 
j .against nu. sL^-fion of p«>()lc o« tl-r basa of rehpion as n 15 done ai pfCKW T p riT iff i j^ i n M i t ai f iil n i r * 
one peo)}ie ror}c\ariiplc Clinjui na d jc lo luii'iiif cluj){cd tlicir religion fin- 

Let tKinoi use rdigion 10 c Mde us In all ilic MoK Dooks. see M 

■' lici'cr Mc do 10 c.icli Ollier - we co lo itm because He Iws suid. "Wfauecer >«« I ti d Irdf dl'lhp>'' j 
'*> do i( (o * IS fl wori' ' •{ ntusi uiuiC i& It ’>} 


Photocopy of the controvorsial latter allogedly written by 
Mother Teresa to the Prime Minister two years ago demanding 
reservation for Dalit Christians 


their religion, from the 
government. Bui the 
Church it.self discriminu- 
ted against non-Christian 
Dalits by denying them 
the benefits — admission 
into schools and colleges 
run by missionaries, for 
instance — that their 
Christian counterparts 
took for granted. (And 
even here, Christian 
Dalits were given admis¬ 
sion not because they 
were Dalits but because 
they were Christians. 

There is no Dalit quota in 
any Christian institution.) 

In effect, what the 
Church was saying was 
that as long as it came lo 
their institutions, Christi¬ 
an Dalits had rights that 
Hindu Dalits did not. 

But when it came lo the 
government, they had to 
be treated on par. 

T o be fair, however, this demand is not 
just being voiced by Dalit Chn.stians; 


even their Muslim counterparts have 
been making the same demands, and 
minister for welfare Silaram Kesri has 
even conceded that they have a valid 


ease. But while the 
government has been 
making the appropriate 
noises — F\imc Minister 
Narasimha Rao has been 
very supportive during 
all his meetings with 
Lourduswamy and Co. 
— ver>' little action has 
been forthcoming. 

(3ne reason, of course, 
is the forthcoming polls 
and the strong objection 
of the BJP lo any move lo 
extend reservations to 
Muslim and Christian 
Dalits, As Sushma Swa¬ 
raj said .sclf-nghtcously, 
'The demand for reserva¬ 
tion for t hristian Dahls 
is by itself divisive in 
nature." 

The Church realises 
that the issue has been 
excessively politicised. 
Says Rev. Dr Somen 
Das, principal. Bishop's Col¬ 

lege, Calcutta, "The BJP is unnecessari¬ 
ly making a huge political issue out of it 
with an eye on the forthcoming dee- 


Caste consckwis 

And nowt Dalit Christians demand reservations 


T he Dalit Christian demand for 
reservation may have stirred upa 
storm, but it is har^y of recent 
origin. Its roots, in fact, go right Iwck 
topiie*IndepenaencB hidia, when the 
government granted resmvatimt to 
minorities on a communal rather 
than a caste basis, by way c^ 
Communal Gazette Or^. This. 
included two per cent reservadoii lor 
Christian Dalits. 

The Presidentisd Chdinance 
(19S0) changed all tluu. Diirii^ the 
Constituent Assembly dismissions in 
1947*48* it was decuM that 
reservtirions'Should be decided on a 
state<by-state basi^, and dw 
Rcesideiit of b^aasfced to identify 
die sociaUy-baidcwani castbs in each 
sttde.,, 

Acoonfingiy. President Rajendra 
Prasad issued the President's 
■ConstitutioD (Scheduled CastesX 
Order of 1950. In tbb second * 

J' i 


paragraph of this ordt;^, Scbedtiied 
Caste Christians were divided into 
such sub^stes as Chamats^ Mahars, 
Pulayyas* Malas» Madigas, etc. 


Brotliar Jota DmM: 
fnstleatarChrMlam 



These sub'Castcs were included in 
the list of Scheduled Castes who 
were granted reservation. 

But, the third paragraph negated 
all this by adding a discriminatory 
clause: "Notwithstanding anything 
contained in paragraph two, no 
person who professes a religion 
different from Hinduism shall be 
deemed to be a member of the 
Scheduled Caste." In other words, 
only Dalit Hindus would be allowed 
the benefits of reservations, 

In 1956, this was amended by a 
simple majority in Parliament to 
include D^it Sikhs. And in 1990, 
Dalit Buddhists were also added to 
the li.st. This, according lo 
representatives of the Dalit Christian 
community, negated the argument 
that religions other than Hinduism do 
not have caste divisions and cannot 
claim caste-based reservations. 

"Buddhism and Sikhism do not 
have caste divisions. So why have 
practitioners of these religions been 
granted reservatiim in some cases? 
This amount^ back-slabbing the 
secttUtf stmt of tbc country," says 
Eiother Daniel, convraor of the 
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tions. Insiead of fighting over this, we 
should sit down together and treat this as 
an Indian problem. Indian society itself 
is Dalit, and so a greater solidarity is nee¬ 
ded to improve matters," 

One solution that had been proferred 
time and again is that reservations be 
based on class rather than a caste basis. 
That there should be an economic and 
social (rather than merely caste) crite¬ 
rion applied when it comes to deciding 
on who should get the benefits of posi¬ 
tive discrimination. 

This makes some sense, because 
otherwise only those who are within the 
tolds of Hindu s(x:icty would benefit 
(though tribals of every denomination 
are eligible for reservation). But until a 
complete overhaul of the system is done, 
caste will remain the deciding factor, 
and agitations such as the one mounted 
by Dalit Christifins will be a regular fea¬ 
ture of Indian political life. 

Not that the confrontational approach 
seems to have done the Dalit Christians 
any good. Instead, it has created a mas¬ 
sive backlash against them, with critics 
complaining about them trying to climb 
onto the reservation gravy train, despite 
being, in a manner of speaking. 


National Coordination Committee 
for the Scheduled Caste Christians of 
India. "The entire Christian 


conununity wa$ shocked to see this 
become a law." 


The logic behind including 
Buddhists and Sikhs is that Article 
25 <2) (b) of the Cemstitution holds 
that any reference to Hindus includes 
Buddhists, Sikhs and Jains; and $o 
the statutory benefits should intend 
only to the Scheduled Caste 
members of these religitms. And if 
die Scheduled Castes other 
rdiigiOns wmt these benefits, then 
tte above atdek should be tune^ided. 

However, Brother Daniel says diat 
a^it requires is another {hesklential 
Qedinmice to amend the 
discriminaccHy clause in paragraph 
three of the 1950Ordinance. 


parliamentaiy imeajpvention is 
r^oiied/besays/ 

cas$e(30Noveiiibef, IWlXauppoited 

Biother CNudelJs 

dams 

iME^eehDBlw^ varipusstieUgions. 
t of the nite judg^tm 



ticketless travellers. 

N ot that Mother Teresa — who first 
supported the Dalit cause and then 
backed away — has emerged with 
honour intact from this controversy^. She 
first alienated non-Chrislums by aitcn- 
ding that now-famous prayer meeiing. 
And then made matters worse by 
changing her stance at the first hint of 
trouble. 

Today she is probably more unpopu¬ 
lar within the Church than she is with the 
zealots within the BJP. And foi perhaps 
the first time ever, she is being publicly 
criticised by Church funclionaries Rev 
Dr Somen Das, for instance, who says, 
"I feel she has been foolish to apologise 
and backtrack. It is as if she was suffe¬ 
ring from serious amnesia. Wc should 
take her words with a pinch of salt and 
forget about it. The fact is that Mother 
Teresa, with her impractical views on 


abortipn and family planning, is quite 
obsolete now." 

F\'W' Chnsiians aie as vocal as Das, 
but It has long been an open secret 
within the Church that Mother 7'eresa is 
not the Indian clergy's favourite person 
While Molhei is more than w tiling to be 
photographed w ith the Pope and lo align 
herself with the Vatican, she has taken 
care to present a moic non- 
denominalional image m India 

One reason why she is so populai in 
this country is because she nev er empha¬ 
sises the Christian origins of her work 
toi instance, she will always refer t(t 
‘Cfod', raiely to .lesus The clergy 
lesents this and they feel that Indian 
Chnsiians have lost out by being denied 
llie benefits ol .M(>thei rciesa’s 
goodwill 

When tile agilalion to ses ure reseiva- 
tion was lauiu hed, the ChurcTi made 
much ot the lad that Mothei Feresa 



Despite the 
Church 
advocating a 
caste-free 
society, Father 
Lourduswamy 
admits 

that they have not 
been able to 
establish this in 
practice 


dhftng^ of religion does not change 
caste. 

And in spite of the Church 
advocating a caste-free society, 
Fatiica’Lbimluswamy. the 
oigantsing secretary of the National 
Coordination Committee for 
Scheduled Caste Christians, admits 
that they have not been able to 
«Ntt4>&sii this in (Hactice. 

‘‘Tltere is discrimination between 
a low caste aodbigb easte Qiristian 
tep^esof wors^andeven in the 
gteveyards,'' he says," Whea tn 
-Aggarwal cotivMte toChristlanity, 
hecomiiiite to be tn Aggarwal. So 


Hindu and a Christian of the same 
caste, merely because he has 
changed his religion." 

Hence, the demand that the 
benefits of reservation should not be 
denied to Dalits merely because they 
have converted. This demand may 
well be met by the government, 
which has already assured the 
National Coordination Committee 
that a Bill will be introduced in the 
next session of Parliament extending 
i«sarvation to Scheduled Caste 
Christians. But clearly, members of 
the committee have little faith in 
these promises; Iwnce the 
fottiaj^longtegitation. • 
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Presenting, Asha Deep (II) Policy. 




When it comes to health, 
love and care of dear ones Is vital. 
What you also need 
is 

financial support. 


Responding to customers’ needs, LIC presents 
Asha Deep II — the health-insurance plan. 

BENEFITS 

Provided, the policy Is kept In force for the full Sum Assured, 

(a) If unfortunately, the policyholder contracts Cancer 
(malignant), Coronary Artery disease involving 
bypass surgery. Paralysis or Renal failure of both 
Kidneys*: 

(i) Immediate payment of 50% of the Sum Assured. 

(ii) Waiver of subsequent premiums. 

(ill) Payment of 10% of the Sum Assured every year. 

(iv) Payment of balance 50% of the Sum Assured 
and Vested Bonuses (on full Sum Assured) on 
maturity or death, whichever is earlier 

(b) If fortunately, the policyholder does not contract any 
' of the specified diseases, payment of full Sum Assured 

along with Vested Bonuses on maturity or death, 
whichever is earlier. 


FEATURES 

• Age at Entry 


• Age at Entry : 18 to 50 years (Maximum Age 

at Maturity • 65 years). 

• Terms of the Policy : 15, 20 & 25 years. 

• Sum Assured : Minimum — Rs. 50,000/-, 

Maximum — Rs. 3,00.000/-. 

• If the policyholder contracts anv of the specified 
ailments within one year from the date of Issue of 
First Premium Receipt, additional benefits 
mentioned in (a) above will not be payable. 

• Policyholder to furnish satisfactory medical 
evidence to establish affliction by specified 
dlsease(s). 

• For details of the ailments covered and other 
information about the Plan, please got In touch with 
your Agent or nearest LIC Branch Office. 

Asha Deep (II) — Your Health Mantra. 






£ife Jtisuronce (Torpomtion of Jndio 

- In the service of the people. 
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would be attending the inauguration of 
the dhama, certain that this would secu¬ 
re the headlines that it needed. Regar¬ 
dless of what Mother Teresa may now 
claim, it seems hard to believe that she 
had no idea what the meeting was about. 

Equally, the tone of the letter written 
to her by Alan de Lastic, the Archbishop 
of Delhi, also makes it clear that he 
knew that he could expect no more than 
a cameo appearance at the gathering: 
"All we require is a prayer...you are not 
expected to slay long...we understand 
how busy you are," etc., etc. 

Nevertheless, Mother 
Teresa made a tactical 
error by agreeing to the 
Archbishop’s request. 

Few people have noticed 
the nuimees in the state¬ 
ment she issued after she 
had been criticised for 
attending the dharna. 

Recognising that her sup¬ 
port in India is of a non- 
denominational nature, 
she took great care to 
emphasise her love for all 
religions. 

According to her, "1 
was invited to a prayer 
meeting of all religions, 

Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs 
as well as Christians." It 
is significant that she 
mentioned Christipms 
last. Later in her state¬ 
ment, she went on to re¬ 
emphasise the non- 
denominational nature of 
her activities. She served 
the poor, she said, 

"without being concer- 
ned as to religion... the sick 
may be Hindu, Muslim or Chnsti- 
an...and when they die, their bodies are 
taken by the Hindu Sarkar Samity for 
Hindus, the Anjuman at Cobra for 
Muslims and the Tollygunge Christian 
Cemetery for Christians." 

The statement was her way of redres¬ 
sing the balance, of dissociating herself 
from an exclusively Christian cause and 
appealing once more to a non- 
denominational constituency. 

P redictably, the Church has resented 
this approach. Members of the cler¬ 
gy are busy handing out copies of a letter 
allegedly written by Mother Teresa to 
P.V. Narasimha Rao in August 1993. 
This leiiei — or at least the version that 


IS being distributed to the press — is 
unsigned and reads much more like a ser¬ 
mon than a communication to a Prime 
Minister. 

Its significance lies in a single senten¬ 
ce: "We must not allow any kind of dis- 
enmination against any section of 
people on the basis of religion as is done 
at present regarding some Scheduled 
Caste people, for example, Christians, 
due to having changed their religion." 

The Church says that the letter proves 
that Mother Teresa was asking for reser¬ 


vation two yejirv ago. Rut some of 
Mother Teresa’s friends deny that she 
ever sent such a letter. They point to the 
unlikely tone, to the absence of any 
signature, and most damningly, to the 
fact that at the bottom of the letter, even 
Teresa is misspell as ‘Theresa'. Would 
Mother Teresa have miss^K'li her own 
name? 

Whichever way you look at it, the con¬ 
troversy is extremely unsavoury If the 
Church is right, then Mother Teresa is 
being less than honest m claiming that 
she was misled. But if the letter is, in 




Today, Mother Teresa is 
probably more unpopular 
within the Church than she 
is with the zeaiots within the 
BJP. And for peihaps the 
first time ever, she is being 
publicly criticised Iqr 
Church functionaries 


fact, a forgery, then this reflects even 
more badly on those members of the cler¬ 
gy who are distributing it to the press 

When the Christian community 
started its agitation for reservation for 
Dalits, it believed that it would face a loi 
of opposition. One way of coping with 
the opposition was to co-opt India’s 
most famous Christian. But the decision 
to involve Mother Teresa in the agita¬ 
tion has backfired on the Church. And 
more significantly, it has caused an 
84-year-old nun, who has dedicated her 
life to helping the pool, to face the most 
sustained criticism and opposition of her 
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MANI-TALK 


MANI SHANKAR AIYAR 



The BJP as seen from the rear 



With IJma Bharti 
persisting with her 
maun vrat in Parli¬ 
ament (she’s 
virtually stoppered 
her mouth since 
our clash over her 
ek dhakka aur do 
rbutine), the coco- 

_ ' 1 nut for silver- 

tongued oratory on the Bharatiya Janata 
Party (BJP) back benches has passed to 
Satyadeo Singh (Balrampur, UP). He 
has a remarkable gift for words, and a' 
most persuasive manner of putting his 
point across. There is wit and wisdom, a 
flow of reason and a feast of soul in what 
he says in his impeccable Hindi. He com¬ 
bines the gentle humour of Vajpayee 
with a marshalling of argument that 
bears comparison with Advani at his 
best. Watch out for Satyadeo. His is a 
name we will all have' need to dread in 
the future. 

Satyadeo’s significance lies in much 
more than the fluency of his articulation. 
BJP back-benchers like him represent 


the authentic voice of the sangh parivar, 
much more than does its front bench 
After all, Atal Behari Vajpayee bears the 
same relationship to Hindutva that Karl 
Marx bears to the CPI(M): a totem to be 
invoked, not an example to be followed! 
And Advani causes so much political 
damage to the parivar's cause every 
time he reflects its genuine view that his 
slithering and sliding from one position 
to another makes one plead for the real 
Advani to please stand up and be coun¬ 
ted. And Jaswant only proves that a 
modem education and membership of 
the BJP go ill together. 

No, none of the present BJP front¬ 
benchers is likely to outlast the BJP 
Revolution; their fate will resemble that 
of the initiators of the French Revolu¬ 
tion who stormed the Bastille in 1789: 
their followers will take care of them as 
did at Ayodhya, 6 December, 1992. If 
you want a glimpse of what will happen 
after the Saffron Revolution comes, you 
should listen not so much to the sweet 
but irrelevant reasonableness of the Vaj¬ 
payee position or the opportunistic 


sophistry of Advani bul the dulhcntic 
Hindutva accent of the B.IP’s Satyadeo 
Singhs Then alone will llic lull horror ot 
Hindusthan undei Hindutva dawn on 


UNFORTUNATELY, THE parliamenta¬ 
ry press gallery - - the Achilles' heel of 
our demociacy — is quite incapable ol 
conveying the true flavour of llu goings- 
on on the 110(^1 below. They gather in 
their hordes to watch the hangumo at 
zero hour, then retire to the nearby press 
club for an alcoholic altcrnoon's tedious 
gossip Back-benchers like Satyadeo 
Singh perform to a ncai -empty press gal¬ 
lery, and so go virtualIv unreported in 
the print media Perhat> tclc\ision will 
one day bring our Satyadeo Singhs 
directly into the drawing rooms of the 
voter. He really needs to know. 

Satyadeo Singh was in splendid form 
on 29 November in the debate on the pio- 
clamalion of President's Rule m Uttar 
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Pradesh. It is what he said on the nature 
of our nationhood and the ’’disputed 
structure" at Ayodhya which is of endur¬ 
ing import; his fulminations against 
Mulayam Singh Yadav and Mayawati, 
less so. 

He claimed that the Ram Janmabhoo- 
nii issue was not some "narrow matter" 
(sankini mudda): indeed, it was not 
even a matter "connected to secula¬ 
rism". It IS connected, he said, with our 
nationhood; "When we talk of Ram, it is 
of our nationhood that we speak" CJah 
hhi yahan Ram ki haat aati hai, rashtri- 
\cila ki boat Iwti liar). Moreover, he 
went on, when we talk of the Ram Man- 
dir. It IS a question of "strengthening the 
country"; one’s mind then runs to counte¬ 
ring conspiracies and tenorism ("ghus- 
pait aur aathankwad par dimag jaata 
hai"). 


connection of this with conspiracies and 
terrorism which weaken the nation. Any¬ 
one who docs not believe in Ram beco¬ 
mes an enemy of the nation, a terrorist, a 
spy. The litmus test of patriotism beco¬ 
mes adherence to Ram and a nationhood 
built on fidelity to the majority religion. 
It is this mentality, this mind-set that is 
at the root of Hindulva. Whatever siren 
songs Atal Behan Vajpayee sings to the 
Muslims (e.g., his "Bismillah" at the 
start of the Kashmii debate), when it 
comes to the crunch it is the verities of 
Satyadeo Singh, not the archness of Vaj¬ 
payee, that determines the BJP’s course. 
Which is why the Babri Masjid fell. The 
BJP leadership lost control. The 
Satyadeo Singhs took over. And poor, 
poor Advani remains the only sitting 
Member of Parliament with criminal 
charges pending against him. 

AND IN case anyone thinks the BJP has 
reformed itself and, upset by the damage 


done by it in Ayodhya, has sincerely put 
the Mathura tdgah and the Gy an Vapi 
masjid at Vaianasi on the back-burner, 
the Satyadeo Singhs of the panvar are 
there to remind you ol what the BJP 
front bench would rather you forgot For 
Satyadeo is quite clear that it is not for 
economic reform or political progress or 
social justice that the voter votes when 
he votes for the BJP; "Jah usne apni 
mohar lagayee tho uske man mein Bhag- 
wan Sri Ram Mandir ka aur Bhagwan 

None of the present 
BJP front-benchers is 
likely to outlast the 
BJP Revolution; their 
fate will resemble 
that of the initiators 
of the French 
Revolution who 
stormed the Bastille 
in 1789: their 
followers will take 
care of them as they 
did at Ayodhya, 6 
December, 1992 


Sri Ram ka sthan uske hriday mein tha"l 
("When he stamped his ballot paper, it 
was the Ram Mandir and Bhagwan Sri 
Ram’s place that was on the voter’s 
mind"). How so? Because this is the 
issue connected with "concern for the 
country", "the strength of the country", 
"equality of treatment for all", and "the 
nation’s cultural heritage". 

Satyadeo added: "Jitni peace and tran¬ 
quillity pichle 48 varsh mein nahi rahi 
jitni Kalyan Singh ke mukhya- 
mantrikaal mein rahi". True — for two 
reasons Satyadeo failed to spell out: one, 
he excluded chief minister Kalyan 
Singh’s involvement in thg horrendous 
breakdown of law and order that climax¬ 
ed the BJP’s reign of terror in Ayodhya 
on 6 December, 1992 (and the Hell that 
broke loose thereafter); two, the involve¬ 
ment of the BJP cadres in the communal 
tension and rioting that brought the BJP 
to the Lucknow simhasan. If, naturally. 


Consider the almost Joycean stream 
of thought. Note the free association of 
Ram with nationhood, and the seamless 
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MANI-TALK 


those responsible for wrecking "peace 
and tranquillity" take charge of state ter¬ 
rorism, then the scope for private sector 
terrorism gets reduced, Satyadeo’s 
claim is, in short, political blackmail of 
the Thackeray kind: put us in power and 
wcTl stop wrecking peace and tranquil¬ 
lity; don’t, and you’ll see what we do to 
you! Is our democracy to succumb to 
such blackmail? 

He protested, loo, against the Kalyan 
Singh government, and three other BJP 
state governments, having been dismiss¬ 


ed m the wake of Ayodhya: "Agar koi 
Ram MamJirka darshan karne ke liye ya 
Haj karne ke liye ja\e aur us pradesh 
mein kucch hojaye tho us pradesh ki sar- 
kar hhan^ kar di jaye, aisa tho nahi 
hona chohiye". ("If some people are 
going Ibr darshan of a Ram Mandir, or 
going on Haj, and something untoward 
occurs in that state, then surely it is not 
right that the government of that state be 
dismissed.") 

Note once again how gathering in hor¬ 
des to illegally demolish a place of wor¬ 
ship is equated to having darshan of a 
Ram Mandir — never mind that there 
was no Ram Mandir at Ayodhya to view 
in the first place, which surely is the gra¬ 
vamen of the parivar complaint! Note 
also the smooth equation of the mob at 
Ayodhya with *'hajis'\ so that the sin of 
destruction is rubbed off on innocent 
Muslim pilgrims who have destroyed 
nothing and who, in any case, don’t go 


to some nearby state for the Haj but to a 
foreign land many thousands of miles 
away whose government there is no 
question of us dismissing. 

BUT IT was towards the end of his 
speech that we got to Satyadco’s real 
grievance, "the most dangerous thing" 
done by the Mulayam Singh govern¬ 
ment, the apogee of "Muslim appease¬ 
ment", viz., Mulayam’s decision lo 
appoint Urdu translators in police 
thanas, so that Urdu-speaking citizens 


Mulayam Singh’s 
step of appointing 
Urdu transiatorsin 
thanasand "Urdu 
teachers aii over the 
state" was designed 
to give Justice to that 
iarge swathe of the 
popuiation of Indian 
citizens of Uttar 
Pradesh for whom 
Urdu is their 
mother^ongUe 


might be able to file their complaints in 
their mother-tongue and learn in their 
mother-tongue why they had been sum¬ 
moned to the thana. Claiming that 
"there is virtually no need for Urdu trans¬ 
lators" because "there are no applica¬ 
tions now being tendered (in Urdu) by 
any citizen anywhere in Uttar Pradesh", 
Satyadeo gave the game away by using 
the word "now" —in English. 

When some 15 per cent of the popula¬ 
tion speaks Urdu as its mother-tongue, 
why is it that applications are "now" 
no longer being tendered 
in Urdu? Elementary, my 
dear Watson: for 50 
years, you have not 
entertained any applica¬ 
tions in Urdu and so the 
crores and crores who till 
50 years ago were tender¬ 
ing their applications in 
Urdu have since simply 
been deprived of the 
opportunity of doing so. 
And taking advantage of 
their inadequate grasp of 
what is going on in a 
tongue other than their 
own, Satyadeo Singh’s 
cohorts have grossly dis¬ 
criminated against 
Muslim petitioners all 
over UP. And when an 
attempt is made to assist 
Urdu-speaking petition¬ 
ers with Urdu translators 
(the bulk of whom, inevi¬ 
tably, belong to a minori¬ 
ty religion), Urdu and 
Islam are immediately equated, in 
the Hindutva mind-set, with dalas and 
conspiracies and treachery. 

What has been done to Urdu in UP 
has been virtually a cultural genocide. 
Mulayam Singh’s step of appointing 
Urdu translators in thanas and "Urdu 
teachers all over the state" (Satyadeo’s 
second charge against Mulayam!) was 
designed to give justice to that large swa¬ 
the of the population of Indian citizens 
of UP for whom Urdu is their mother- 
tongue. What Satyadeo sees in this is not 
justice but "sarkari dalals (touts)" in 
every thana, to speak Urdu is, for the 
Satyadeo Singhs of this world, the high¬ 
est form of treachery. Do we want to 
build our nationhood on such 
sankimatha (narrow-mindedness)? 
That is the question • 


(The expreeeed in thm column ere thoee of the 
eulhorenddo not purport to oonelttuteeno/Dcie/eteiement 
of the CongreBepert/epoeftloh.) 
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Also flying across Bangkok, Kuala Lumpur, Colombo, Male, Kathmandu, Dhaka, Mu 
Kuwait, Phariah, Fujairah and Ras-al Khaimah. 
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"I was not 
aware of any 
conspiracy" 

Former Union minister Arif 
Mohammad Khan on the 
Rajiv Gandhi assassination 
and Chandra Swami 

iwrEiiv i EV^ 

Youn/’, upwardly-mohile politicians have a lot to learn 
from Arif Mohammad Khan's career. One of the youngest 
politicians ever to become a Union Cabinet minister, Arif 
Khan has been in the thick of controversy since his student 
days at the Aligarh Muslim University. 

But it was his stand on the Shah Bano case that gave him 
the maximum political mileage. In essence, the controver¬ 
sy was all about the clash between young, forward- 
looking Muslim leaders and the hardliners who resisted 
changes. In hindsight, there are many who felt that Rajiv 
Gandhi's handling of the Shah Bano issue was wrong. But 
Arif Mohammad Khan benefited immensely from the con- 
trovery, though his stand on the matter alienated him from 
the Congress and Rajiv Gandhi. 

Arif Mohammad Khan subsequently left die Congress 
and joined up with V.P. Singh and the Janata Dal. And 
when the party came to power at the Centre, he was made a 
Cabinet minister. 

His career suffered a setback after he lost the last elec¬ 
tions by a huge margin. But unlike many of V. P. Singh \s 
ministers, he did not quit politics. Instead, he 
devoted himself to re¬ 
building his base in his con¬ 
stituency, Bahraich, by 
involving him.seIf in socio¬ 
political activity like wor¬ 
king for the rehabilitation of 
the physically handicapped. 

In August this year, Arif 
Khan bounced back from 
nowhere, proving wrong all 
those who had written him 
off. And it was yet another 
controversy that helped him 
to grab the limelight. The 
CBl had raided him and 
Khan alleged that this was 
done at the behest of 
Chandra Swami. 


In this interview, Khan talks about his allegation that 
Chandra Swami may have had a hand in the assassination 
of Rajiv Gandhi. Excerpts: 

Sunday: What did you tell the Jain Commission? 

Arif Mohammad Khan: First, I did not submit any affida¬ 
vit before the Jain Commission, which means i did not 
volunteer any information on my own. No advocate who is 
appearing before the coifimission summoned me. The Jain 
Commission called me to depc^sc after it tewk note of the 
statement 1 had made at one of my press conferences. 

I had said that 1 had come to know from very reliable 
sources that a mercenary killer who was arrested by the 
Scotland Yard for some other offence had admitted at one 
stage during the interrogation that he had been contacted 
by Chandra Swami toi canning out the Job to eliminate 
Rajivji. But the deal didnT come through. He only admitt¬ 
ed that he had been contacted. 

At that press conference, I had also said I w as told that 
this infonnation had been passed on to our security agenc¬ 
ies by an international agency. A senior official in the 
government confirmed to me that this infonnation was 
part of the file which is now missing from the Prime Mini¬ 
ster’s Office. The file was sent to the PM. 

1 had also said that I would like to know from the govern¬ 
ment whether this infonnation was correct. In fact, I still 
remember a senior journalist telling me this would make a 
good starred question in Parliament. After all, the basis of 
my information was a senior government official. So I wan¬ 
ted to know if the information was correct, and if so, what 
action the government had taken. 

I told the Jain Commission that 1 have been reading in 
the newspapers that the government is not c(X)perating 
with the commission. It is not ready to dish out the informa¬ 
tion and part with the files which the commission has call¬ 
ed for again and again. 

I emphasise this because in some places I have been 
reported as if I am making allegations against the Prime 
Minister and othei jieuplc. That is not true. If that w as the 
case, I would have asked the commission to summon me. 
Then,! would have volunteered the information. 

I was very reluctant to give information because of two 
reasons. But I was rcpxratedly warned I was under 

oath. They asked me to name 
the person who would head 
the government in the event 
of Rajiv Gandhi being dis¬ 
missed by former President 
Zail Singh. I said the infor¬ 
mation has come to me from 
a source which I don’t consi¬ 
der very reliable. 1 named 
V.C. Shukla as my source. 

1 am .saying this to make it 
clear that there was no allega¬ 
tion. 1 am in public life and 
as a politician you know so 
many things. It is not neces¬ 
sary that you divulge eve¬ 
rything you know. And spea¬ 
king in Parliament or at a 


R^iiv Gandhrs funeral: did Chandra Swami order the hit? 
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"I am not making 
allegations 
against the 
Prime Minister. 
If that was the 
case, I would 
have asked the 
Jain Commission 
to summon me" 


meeting is very different from standing in a witness box 
and making a statement under oath. 

I want to make it clear that I made no allegations. They 
were in response to questions put to me by Chandra Swa- 
mi’s lawyer. 

Q: So let us reconstruct the events that you feel led to 
Rajiv Gandhi V assassination... 

A: As I told you earlier, during the interrogation, the fore¬ 
ign mercenary admitted to Scotland Yard that at one point 
of time he was contacted by Chandra Swami. 

Q: You say that a journalist gave you this piece of 
infomuition... 

A: Actually, this journalist was quoting from a news report 
in the press about the interrogation of the mercenary. Not 
that she had any personal knowledge of it. I showed the 
two press clippings that had appeared and the commission 
said these clippings were already with them. So there was 
nothing new in what 1 had said. 

Q: But Rajiv Gandhi was a friend of yours. You may 
have had political differences later, but don’t you think 
you should have come and deposed before the commis¬ 
sion if you had Information of a conspiracy? 

A: No, no. 1 had no idea. 1 have made it clear that 1 was not 
aware of any conspiracy. It is only after I started speaking 
against Chandra Swami that this thing was brought to my 
notice. And then a friend of mine rings me up and tells me 
this has appeared in the press. I thought this might not be 
public knowledge. I talk^ about it in the press conference. 
A few days later, I came to know that these clippings were 


already with the commission. So there was nothing new 
about it. 

But maybe, because it was coining from me, il assumed 
different proportions. I did no( know abou! il al all. So 
where was the question of my appearing before the com¬ 
mission earlier? Only if I had some knowledge... 

Q: But it was important enough for the officials to tell 
yim. Shouldn’t you have tried to find out on your own? 

A: This was only after I started speaking against Chandra 
Swami. You are well aware how scared people are in Delhi 
—particularly those who are in the bureaucracy and servi¬ 
ces, even the politicians — of Chandra Swami. Nobody 
was ready to speak. And it was only after I started speaking 
out that this man confided to me that this information 
about the Scotland Yard interrogation was contained in a 
flic that is missing today. 

Now you tell me one thing: who has the courage to 
volunteer information about Chandra Swami? His car is 
allowed into the PM’s house without any security check. 
No minister has that privilege. Then there are allegations 
that he has been hobnobbing with Dawwxi Ibrahim, he has 
been hobnobbing with Babloo Srivaslava, he is in league 
with so many undesirable elements. So, who is going to 
speak against him? 

But more important is that 1 got to know of the.se things 
only in August this year. Not that 1 was keeping informa¬ 
tion to myself. 

And you have mentioned about my friendship with 
Rajiv Gandhi. On the day V.P. Singh called me to inform 
me about the time of oath-taking as minister the next day, I 
sought an appointment with him on that very 
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evening. 1 met him and 1 said 
I don’t want to mince words. 

I had complained that the 
government played games 
with my security at a time 
when 1 was under threat. 1 
told V.P. Singh: "If you have 
any intention of doing the 
same thing, 1 would like to 
make it clear at this very 
stage that 1 don’t want to be 
paity to any decision.” To be fair to V.P. Singh, he told me: 
"It will not only be morally bad, it will also be politically 
wiong to play games with security." And he gave me 
details (of Rajiv Gandhi’s security) — how many people, 
how they were to be deployed, etc. 

1 said there was no need for details. 1 told him you give 
standing instructions based on the threat perception. Let 
him (Rajiv Gandhi) be satisfied. Let his family be satisfied. 

The next day V.P. Singh called me and said he has given 
instructions about Rajiv Gandhi’s security. The call came 
when I was in my study. Rajiv Shulda, who is a journalist 
with your magazine, was sitting in my study at that time. I 
asked V.P. Singh if 1 could inform Rajiv G^dhi about the 
arrangements. He said yes. Then I told Rajiv Shukla about 
it, who went to Rajiv Gandhi and informed him. He rang 
me up from Rajiv Gandhi’s house and told me how touch¬ 
ed Rajiv Gandhi was that I was so concmied about his 
well-being. 


A few days later, 1 went to 
his (Rajiv Gandhi’s) office 
because 1 got a call that he 
wanted to meet me. That inci¬ 
dent is now very famous. He 
just wanted to thank me and 
ascertain for himself that 
there was no ill-will between 
us. At no point did he say his 
security was being scaled 
down. 

Q: What interest could Chandiu Swami have had In 
oflTering to pay to have Rajiv Gandhi assassinated? 

A: 1 don’t know. 1 have asked the question. Chandra 
Swami is a great user of men. It has all come out now — 
how he used Amn Shourie, how he used the Indian 
Express. He tried to use me also. 

1 think basically his problem is, he can stay in India only 
if he is friendly with the Prime Minister. His business will 
be finished if the PM is not friendly with him. Worse, if the 
Prime Minister is hostile to him. Rajiv Gandhi was most 
definitely hostile to Chandra Swami. Like V.P. Singh was 
very hostile to him. 

After all, what was the need to deposit all that money 
and forge St Kitts documents? Why did he do all that? 

Likewise, he was very uncomfortable with Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi. In 1986,1987,1988, he could hardly stay in India. He 
stayed in India only when Rajivji got his passport 
co^scated. • 


"You are wen aware how scared 
people are in Delhi—pariiculaity 
them who are in the hiireaucracy 
and senrices, even the 
poHticians—of Chandra Swami" 
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TIED UP IN 
KNOTS 

TheAmbatis, a well-known family of US-based 
NRI doctors, are accused of bride-bashing 


A S sensational 
stories go, 
this is pretty 
high up in 
the list. 

When the Ambatis, a US- 
based NRI family, came 
to India in June this year, 
they were feted and 
honoured by the country 
for raising a wonder boy, 
Balamuralikrishna 
Ambati, who became the 
world’s youngest doctor 
at the age of 17. But the 
family’s second visit last 
month was so much diffe¬ 
rent. humiliating and bit¬ 
ter: the sons were put in 
jail, in the same cell with 
50 petty thieves, and the 
mother was lodged in a 
remand hon^c with prosti¬ 
tutes for company. A far 
cry indeed from those glo¬ 
rious days when they 
mingled with VVIPs and 
the glitterati. 

In the most famous 
dowry case of recent 
times, the members of the Ambati fami¬ 
ly — Dr Ambati Muralimohan Rao, his 
wife Gomathi, and their two prodigious 
sons. Dr Jayakrishna Ambati and Dr 
Balamuralikrishna Ambati — arc now 
out in bail after spending three days in 
judicial custody in the dusty little gold¬ 
mining town of Koliir in Karnataka. 

And the person who brought them to 
this sorry pass is Archana Nanda, the 
23-ycar-old daughter of a small-time 
businessman from Bangarpet, a town 
close to Kolar, and the estranged wife of 
Dr Jayakrishna Ambati. Archana, crea¬ 
ted a furore, by claiming in her much- 
publiciscd complaint to the police that 
the Ambatis had demanded a fjibulous 
sum as dowry before her marriage in 
June and later, maltreated her when she 
joined the family in the USA. 

Archana claims that the Ambatis initi¬ 
ally wanted Rs 60 lakh, but subsequent¬ 
ly scaled down the sum to include Rs 3 
lakh in gold, Rs 50,000 in silverware 
and Rs 50,0(X) in cash. In addition, 
Archana’s father was to bear the travel 
expenses of the groom’s party from the 
USA and back. 

After her marriage, Archana left for 
the US on 9 June. And soon, as her ver- 
l^on goes, began the sordid tale of a 
young bride being harassed, tortured 


and faulted for almost everything she 
did. To support her allegations, Archana 
has furnished, as proof, a letter written 
in Tamil by her mother-in-law to her 
father. 

In the letter, written soon after the 
Ambatis returned to their home in Hollis 
Hill, New York, Gomathi Ambati took 
exception to the fact that whenever 
Archana's parents called her, they asked 
her if she had any problems. Archana’s 
cousins and friends in the US, who visit¬ 
ed the family, asked similiu* questions, 
too. Gomathi was irked because .she felt 
that such loaded questions could create 
problems in herfiousehold. 


Gomathi also complained about the 
utensils that Archana’s parents gave as 
her wedding gifts and resented as unsa¬ 
tisfactory the arrangement the Naiidas 
made for the Ambatis’ trip to Ooty. 

In another letter, Archana *s father- 
in-law, Muralimt>han Rao, expressed 
his "distress" at Archana’s "undesira¬ 
ble" behaviour. Apparently, whenever 
the famous family was invited on stage 
at felicitation ceremonies in honour of 
the young Bala, Archana made it a point 
to be photographed next to the medical 
whiz-kid, giving the impression that she 
was his wife and not his elder brother’s. 

Muralimohan was unhappy with 
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Archana’s parents, too, and listed 22 tail 
mgs on their part as the cause of his 
grouse Among them were the failuie of 
the Nandas to anange an air 
conditioned car to take the Ambatis 
trom the railway station, and to host an 
impressive farewell ceremony when 
they left 

Dr Rao also noted that the marriage 
was not consummated on the first night, 
and this, he felt, made Archana’s beha 
viour highly suspect Criticising her for 
her haughty and arrogant behaviour, 
Rao said that Archana herself wanted to 
go back to India "That’s her choice 
And we should not be made to suffer m 
the process," he wrote 

W hat IS It that went wrong in the 
There are claims and counter¬ 
claims, while the truth is still being 
investigated 

But Archana’s story is that she was 
never allowed to go out on her own and 
that her in-laws even tried to frame her 
on a trumped-up case of theft She 
claims that when the Ambatis finally 
decided to send her back to India in July, 
barely a month after her marriage, she 
begged them to let her stay "In our com¬ 
munity, whatever happens a girl has to 
stay with her husband," she had appa¬ 
rently pleaded, "So, I begged and agr^ 


to sign on whatever they wanted me to 
But they sent me home 
Last month, the Ambatis came to 
India to attend a function at Vi/ag where 
Bala was to be felicitated Archana 
claims that she came to know that they 
were also looking tor a fresh match for 
their son 1 would not want even my 



The Ambatis 
were looking 
for a true 
housewife. 
They did not 
want another 
doctor in the 
family, but 
someone who 
was a 

home-maker. 
Archana, on the 
other hand, 
refused to play 
second fiddle to 
her in-laws. It 
was an idea she 
hated 


enemy to marry into that family So I fil¬ 
ed the complaint,' she says 

Her husband Jayakrishna Ambati, 
however, debunks her charges 'It is 
unfortunate that people believe what¬ 
ever is pul in black and white, he regret¬ 
ted in a pronounced Amencan twang 
whwU asked about his side of the story 


" /V''" 

^ 1 "a V V'i" ♦ 

*/ Vi. r, . VS' t 
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Arrow presents tlie finest shirt yet 

Gentlemen, however. 


are 


requested to keep it well liidden. 



THE ULTRA FORMAl COLLECTION 


Introducing 1851 

A masterpiece so obsessed with privacy it insists on shying 
away from public glare And the reasons are easy to trace The 
1851 IS one of the few shirts across the world, specifically 
designed to stay concealed beneath the most formal suits 
The fabric, for instance, is the lightest ever A sinfully soft 
2 ply 140s super fine Suvin cotton The collars arc traditional 
Spread Collars that must necessarily be complemented by 
a tic And the cuffs ^ Majestic double cuffs which slip into the 
suit With elegant ease Quite naturally, the buttons are 
genuine mother-of-pearl, sourced from the Pacific Rim 
A veritable classic, the precision crafted 1851 captures the 
essence of an era that celebrated attention to detail 
But should such consummate mastery be confined to a life 
of absolute anonymity ’ 

Not really For it does sport one inimitable mark of lineage 
Exclusive 1851 Arrow brass cuff links shipped from New York, 
Wt urge gentlemen to keep an eye open for that symbol. For, 
dbse by is one of the world's 
”Ki$« hidden treasures. 








SCANDAL 


Jumping to conclusions 


The press is /minting the Ambatis in a bad light even 
b^ore the case has got under way 


T he Ambati affair has exposed a 
curious polarisation in the media. 
While it is the job of the court to deci¬ 
de whether the accused is guilty, the 
local media appear to have already 
made up their mind. As Archana's 
fatho*, Nanda, gushingly admits, 
'These journalists have been very 
helpful. They all told me, ‘Sir. you 


call us at any time. We’ll stand by 
you and fight’." 

And sure enough, they have taken 
up the cudgels on his behalf. This is 
evident from the exhaustive covera¬ 
ge given to Aichana’s family. Every 
word that she and her father have utte¬ 
red has been reprinted verbatim. For 
instance, a TV repoiter had appaient- 



”As anyone with the smallest amount of 
intelligence will realise the complaint is 
fabricated. How can anyone, who is ask¬ 
ing for Rs 60 lakh, settle for Rs 2 lakh?” 
wondered the beleaguered husband. 

Jayakrishna denies that either he or 
any member of his family ever tortured 
Archana. "I’m shocked about the allega¬ 
tions of physical and mental torture. If 
all that the complaint alleges is true, why 
didn’t she get a medical examination 
done as soon as she returned to India? If 
we were harassing her, would no one 
have noticed the signs? We were con¬ 
stantly going to felicitations and she 
always accompanied us. Why didn’t she 
lell anybody there? 

Says Mural imohan, "I never asked for 
a single penny and nor did they give any. 
As for their charge that I asked for Rs 60 
lakh, that’s a year’s salary for me, not to 
mention what these doctors cam. Why 
jfagttUl I ask them for such an amount. I 


have four cars and a beautiful house.” 

W hy would Jayakrishna Ambati, 
himself an acclaimed doctor at 25, 
want to marry someone like Archana 
Nanda, a diploma-holder in electronics 
from a small town, rather than a more 
accomplished woman? 

His father had the answer. "In our sear¬ 
ch for a daughter-in-law, we were essen¬ 
tially looking for a housewife,” explai¬ 
ned Muralimohan Rao. "We didn’t want 
another doctor in the house. We have 
seen families in which both husband and 
wife work and how it disrupts the fami¬ 
ly. We wanted a home-maker." 

So, is it possible that the Ambatis, 
who were looking for a quiet, home- 
bound housewife, did not allow Archa¬ 
na to continue her studies when she went 
to the US? 

"She never expressed any such desi¬ 
re," says Jayaknshna. "We are a family 


ly tdd Arefaana that the Ambatis wan- 
t^ money when he approached Bala- 
muralikrishna for an interview the 
last time they came. Archana repeat¬ 
ed this bit of news to another 
repoiter, who splashed it in his 
columns with great alacrity. 

The fact, hi^wever, is that it is com¬ 
mon in the West for the media to pay 
for interviews, | and Muralimohan 
Rao wanted to find out if the practice 
was similar in India as well. 

What’s more, Archana’s accounts 
of how the Ambatis shared plantains 
in Tirupathi and bargained with a pea¬ 
nut vendor on the Madras beach pro¬ 
vided ample grist to mills churning 
out stories on the Ambatis’ supposed 
greed and miserliness. 

Are these signs £>f envious hands 
eager to drag a star to dirt? Petty 
minds gloating at fame reviled? It 
will be some time before such ques¬ 
tions are answered. 

In the meantime, it would be best 
if the matter was left to the court to 
decide. 

that pnzes and values education. We 
have invested in and promoted educatio¬ 
nal excellence. Why would we have 
stopped her?” 

What anguishes Jayaknshna and his 
father the most is the fact that Bala has 
been dragged into the controversy. "He 
was a minor at the time. And frankly, if 
his name was not drawn into it, none of 
you would have been here. This is tabl¬ 
oid jouinalisin,” they say. 

Is this, then, the story of a famous 
family whose greed brought them grief? 
Or is it the other way round- a small¬ 
town family, dreaming of basking in 
reflected glory, deciding on a smear cam¬ 
paign when the marriage of their 
daughter went sour? 

While the letters, Archana produces, 
arc proof enough that she had b^n haras¬ 
sed, there is no evidence that the Amba¬ 
tis demanded more dowry after their 
son’s marriage. 

What seems more likely is that the 
Ambatis expected a meek, submissive 
daughter-in law, if not a rich one. The 
husband had nothing to say so long as 
his wife conformed and his parents were 
happy. But Archana turned out to be 
made of different stuff. She realised that 
she was destined to play second fiddle to 
her in-laws. And she hated the idea. • 
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Forest gumption 

Social workers move court to save the famous Simlipal National Park 


T hose who know the forest, know 
it’s changing — for the worse, 
though. Simlipal tiger reserve in 
Orissa, one of India’s richest genetic 
treasure troves that was declared a Natio¬ 
nal Park as early as 1978, is rapidly 
losing its luxuriant cover to an insatiable 
and unrelenting timber mafia. 

The park comes under Project Tiger, 
one of the world’s most ambitious coh- 
servation initiatives that brought the 
tiger back from the brink of extinction. 
The protective measures did give Simpli- 
pal’s big cats a new lease of life, taking 
the tiger population from 
a precarious 30 in 1974 to 
95 in 1994. 

But a renewed human 
onslaught that began a 
few years back is now 
threatening to negate the 
achievements of the past 
two decades. In fact, the 
situation has become so 
desperate that the Society 
for Advancement of Fore¬ 
stry and Environment 
(SAFE), an Orissa-based 
voluntary organisation, 
has filed a public interest litigation in the 
Orissa High Court, seeking judicial 
intervention to stop the pillage. 

The petition, filed by three women 
activists, has told the court that the pre¬ 
sent rate of felling will "seriously impe¬ 
ril" the majestic great cat and a host of 
other creatures. It is the first public inter¬ 
est litigation of its kind in the country 
that seeks legal aid for the unspoiled 
wilderness* 

•Responding to the petition, a division 
Bench of the Orissa High Court, compri¬ 
sing acting Chief Justice Oebapriya 
Mohapatra and Justice Ratnakar Dash, 
issued an interim stay order against the 
felling and removal of trees from Simli¬ 
pal. SAFE has thus won the first round, 
and the final verdict, fraught with far- 
reaching implications, is awaited. 

S ituated at an altitude of 800-1,000 
metres, the tiger reserve sprawls 
over 2,750 sq km, on the rolling Simli¬ 


pal Hills in Orissa’s northern district of 
Mayufbhanj, once a princely state. 

It is considered to be one of the finest 
forest tracts in the tropics of India — a 
salubrious, wholesome home to a large 
variety of wild creatures and also to seve¬ 
ral communities of forest dwellers. 

The tiger reserve has two parts; the 
^tranquil zone’, or core area, covers 845 
sq.km, and the ‘buffer zone’ spreads 
over 1,905 sq.km. And few game parks 
in India can match Simlipal’s extrava¬ 
gant variety of life-forms. It has 1,076 
floral species, including 168 species of 
vascular plants; 87 varieties of orchids. 



A tiger leSleMpal: t h re atomd agale 



A pile ef ttaiher. mrton felli^ 

some of them extremely rare and 
endangered; 29 species of reptiles; 281 
types of birds; and 42 varieties of mam¬ 
mals, which include S07 elephants. 


amomg them 134 tuskers 

B ut this fascinating park, which 
draws a fair number of tourists 
during the mild winter months, has been 
besieged by timber mafias wielding 
enormous political clout. 

Before the court order came, these 
marauding groups employed villagers 
from two particular hamlets, Khejuri 
and Barsia, in their clandestine opera¬ 
tions. Over the last few years, hundreds 
of rare and priceless trees have been 
hacked down, allegedly with the conni¬ 
vance of a section of forest officials. 

The petitiohers have 
pointed out that "the ugly 
stumps of felled trees in 
Khejuri and Barsia villa¬ 
ges l(x:ated in the inner¬ 
most region of Simlipal 
stand as mute witnesses 
to the ecological devasta¬ 
tion wrought by the steel 
axe". In ^ejuri village, 
they have said, "5,800 eft 
of timber and truck loads 
of firewood are awaiting 
removal." 

The petition has challenged the Oris¬ 
sa Timber and other Forest Produce 
Transit (Amendment) Rules, 1994, 
saying that it is "highly unrealistic, rctro- 
gr^ and anti-conservatioti in nature". 
The petitioners have claimed that the 
"amended rule since its enforcement on 
21 November, J994, has spurred ruth¬ 
less tree-felling spree in many of the Sim¬ 
lipal villages, posing serious threats to 
the conservation of biological diversity 
in Simlipal tiger reserve". 

Another vital issue raised by them is 
the apparent violation of Section 3 of the 
Orissa Protection of Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes (interest in trees) 
Act, 1%1. The petitioners have argued 
that no rule has yet been framed under 
the law to govern the prices of timber 
and payment procedures. Therefore, 
they claim, the Act remains ineffective 
and timber contractors and mafia groups 
rule the roast by cheating the forest dwel¬ 
lers of their fair dues. • 
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THE WILD 
WEST 

In the Farrukhabady Mainpuri, Etowah and 
Etah districts of Uttar Pradesh, it is the law of 
the jungle that prevails 


It \^a\ the morning oj the auspicious 
occasion of Kartik Pumitna Bhurra 
emerged from the cold embrace of the 
holy river, t\ ng his wet dhoti and adjust¬ 
ing his kurta As he waited in the morn¬ 
ing mist for his nephew to turn the scoo 
ter around, the\ emerged from nowhere 
with their lathis raised 

They first broke his legs below the 
knee joint Then, as he tried to drag him¬ 
self away by the elbow, they broke his 
forearms Then, three of the assailants 
drew out their kattas (home-made 
pistols) and pumped a round each in his 
chest And to make sure that their victim 
did not survive, one of the killers hacked 


off his head By the time Bhurra ’v young 
nephew could reach the scene, it was all 
over 

Just as silently, the assailants melted 
away into the shadows And all this was 
earned out in full view of hundreds of 
pilgnms 



W as there past provoca¬ 
tion for such brutality‘s 
Probably not It is just 
possible that they 
were hired killers who 
were seeing their victim for the first 
Ume Why then such cruelty‘s The 
answer is simple Break his legs so he 


The gun is the 1111111816 autborlty In largn 

won’t run Break his arms so he won’t 
Ore back Use a lathi so that no bullet is 
found Cut off the head* and if possible 
throw It some distance away* so that 
identification of the body either beco¬ 
mes unpossible or delayed 
This IS the way of Uttar Pradesh’s 
badlands 















































The daylight murder of Bhurra — 
Han Kisheii Gangwar, the 1991 Con¬ 
gress candidate from Kaimgunj consti¬ 
tuency in Famikhabad distnct — per¬ 
haps illustrates just how bad things are 
in IJP's cnme belt. Famikhabad, on the 
banks of nver Ganga downstream from* 
Shahjanpur, is at the heart of the 


Comparative crime 
statistics in 
western UP 


badlands. There are those who will 
argue that, in recent times, the crime belt 
begins way before one reaches the 
umversity town of Aligarh—perhaps as 
early as Ghaziabad and Bulandshahr. 
But, going by legend and by police recor¬ 
ds, the pnde of place undoubtedly 
belongs to the land of Chabbiram and 
Man Singh — with the 
infamous, but now res¬ 
pectable Phoolan Devi 
having "operated* no 
much further. 
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Time was when as you 
drove up the Grand 
Trunk Road from Delhi 
to Lucknow, you were 
warned not to go beyond 
Aligarh after 4 pm. 
Because within two 
hours driving time you 
would enter the district of 
Etah — the first stop 
along this crime belt and 
^home of the legeiidary 
Chaudhaiy Laturi 
An hour up the road, and 
past the garlic mandi 
town of Kuradi, you 
enter the district of Main- 
pun, once the happy hunt¬ 
ing ground of Chabbiram 
and Alwar Daku. On the 
right of the road you can 
see the borders of the dis¬ 


trict of Etawah, where Singh reigned 
supreme. And, as >oy navel further, past 
the beedi rolling town of Gursaiganj, 
you are well within the distnct of Famik¬ 
habad, not very far from where Han 
Kishen Gangwar was killed 

In retrospect, everyone said that they 
knew Bhurra was to be targeted The 
local station house officer i>f the area 
even went to the extent ot saying that he 
had warned the man Why Bhurra 
wasn't given any protection despite this, 
the cop could not explain fhe eyewit¬ 
ness testimony of Bhurra's nephew and 
several others narrowed down the sear¬ 
ch to seven persons, all owing their allc 
glance to one Mahesh Gangwar 

Mahesh had two senous gnevancx's 
against Bhurra Firstly, Bhurra was 
reported to be ‘pnHecling* Mahesh's 
arch nval, Bhagga. Secondly, Bhurra 
had persuaded the community 
panchayat to declare him as the only 
Gangwar candidate in the fray When 
Bhurra lost the eIccOon, partly because 
Mahesh had in disregard for this 
panchayat decision, stood against him 
as an Independent candidate, he feared 
some kind of retnbution. 

All seven persons, including 
Mahesh's own brother, were caught and 
jailed. However, despite the High Court 
rejecting their bail plea, today, they 
roam free Rumour h^ it that a sum of 
Rs three lakh changed hands at the lower 
court level and that did the tnek. 

S ociologists who have studied the 
cnme pattern of this area say that all 
the brutality and the bloodshed is a 
result of the breakdown of one social sys¬ 
tem and the sluggishness of another to 
take its place. The feudal system is break¬ 
ing down under the onslaught of chang¬ 
ing economic cticumsiances in which 
money is being concentrated in a few 
hands. The result has been that the 
deprived sectkns of the people are ques¬ 
tioning the feudal structure that provid¬ 
ed security and stability. 

The breakdown of the feudal structu¬ 
re has also led to some amount of moral 
degradation. Quality education is not 
available, exposure to opportunities is 
very limited. Therefore, inevitably per¬ 
haps, people take to crime. 

What we are witnessing in Russia 
today is, in a sense, what has happened 
in the badlands of UP. Nowhere perhaps 
IS the crime-politics nexus more evident 
than in the four cnmc-infested distncts 
of Uttar Pradesh. 

It didn’t take much to persuade Athar 
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"The pofice, poliliciaiis and busiiiessmen are 
responsible for the crindnalisalion of sodely" 

Phoolan Devi on the nature of crime then and now 


Sunday: Do you see any dlfTerence 
between the nature of crimes 
committed during your time and 
those that are being committed in 
the crime-infested districts of UP 
today? 

Phoolan Devi: In my time some 
people got involved in crime as a 
result of family rivalries and some 
because of harassment by the police. 
Yes, vsome people used it 
as a means of business — 
but mainly because they 
were patronised by 
politicians. But this is not 
confined to our area only. 

This is the case in the 
whole of India. Some 
(politicians) maintain a 
large gang, some smaller 
ones. 

Q: What you are saying 
is that, more than 
anyone else, It Is the 
politicians who are at 
fault? 

A: Absolutely. It is the 
rich people who get the 
benefit, but the poor who 
get the blame. The netas 
take advantage of the 
poor. For example, if a 
poor man wants to vote 
contrary to the wishes of 
the neta, the nr/oscnds 
four goondas to force the 
poor to vole the way he wants. 
Ultimately, it is the poor man who 
dies. 

Q: Was it different during your 
timesasadaeoit? 

A: Nothing was different. Earlier, 
we didn't get to know where our vote 
was cast till it was all over. Now, at 
least, people take the trouble to go to 
the houses of the poor to canvas for 
votes. 

Q: No, Fm talking about the nexus 
between polftidans and criminals. 


Did it exist during your time? 

A: Of course it did. 

Q; So, did your gang engage In this 
booth-capturing business? 

A: No, never. 

Q: What motivated you then? 

Give us a little background for the 
benefit of those who don’t know 



your story. 

A: What was my motivation? At that 
time the Congress and Indiraji was in 
power. The dacoits came to my 
house one day and todc me away. 
And the police declared Phoolan 
Devi to a dacoit. My house was 

broken down and destroyed. What 
could have been the motivation? As a 
woman and a poor person 1 was a 
victim of society. At that time, there 
was no one to listen to the complaints 
made by the poor. 

Now at least, a lot of different 
parties are coming up and they are all 


demanding answers and 
explanations on police actions. So, 
now the police arc forced to listen to 
the grievances of the poor. But at that 
time whatever the police wanted, 
whatever the pradhan wanted— 
was the law. 1 had no personal stake 
in making gains as a dacoit. I didn't 
know what a dacoit was till I was 
kidnapped by them. 

The world started calling 
me a dacoit. But nobody 
ever bothered to find out 
the truth. 

Q: And what is the 
truth? 

A: Don't you know? I 
was forcibly kidnapped 
by Babu Gujjar and 
Vikram Mallah. You 
think I went voluntarily? 

Q: Where were they 
from? 

A: Vikram Mallah was 
from Kanpur and Babu 
Gujjar from Etawah. I 
was from Jalaun district. 

Q: And where did the 
gang operate? 

A: Both in UP and MP. 
Babu Gujjar used to 
operate mainly in Etawah 
(in UP) and Gwalior, 
Bhind and Morena 
(MP). 1 was with the gang for 
three-and-a-half years, though both 
Vikram and Babu were dead within a 
year, 

Q: How did they die—in police 
raconnters? 

A: No. Both Vikram and I belonged 
to the mallah (fisherman) 
community and so did many 
members of the gang. Babu Gujjar, 
however, was from another caste. 
The mallah members of the gang 
were very upset that Babu Gujjar's 
intentions towards me were 
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dishonourable. He was wanted to 
stay away. But he was a terrible type 
and wanted a new girl daily. When he 
tried to come near me, Vikram killed 
him. 

After a year, Vikram was killed by 
Sriram Lala Ram, the chief of 
another gang. After that, I ran the 
gang for two-and-a-half years. What 
was I to do? Where else could I go? 
Society wouldn’t take me back. 

Q: Why did you surrender? 

A: I was forced by society into 
continuing as a dacoit. Some people 
see dacoity as business. But that was 
not my motivation. 1 was looking for 
a way to rejoin society. And when 
Arjun Singh, then chief minister of 
MP, offered us honourable terms of 
surrender, we look it. But still, 
people call Phoiilan a dacoit. 

I tell you, .some crimes arc 
encouraged by the police, some by 
these politicians and some by 
businessmen. The poor are just 
pawns in their hands. Now, Tm told 
they have brought in some laws 
against so-called criminalisation of 
society. So, now if a rich man or 
politician or police finds a poor man 
inconvenient to him, he just has to 
label him a criminal and deprive him 
ofall his rights. 

In the Rajiv Gandhi assassination 
case, the names of many big 
politicians are being mentigned. 

Why is no one talking of depriving 
them of the right to fight elections? 

Q: You are also very bitter about 
the police. Did the police treat you 
very badly? 

A: Yes. I was only 15 or 16 when my 
uncle’s son lodged a false case 
against me and got the police to put 
me in jail. I had just got out when he 
and the village sarpanch *s son 
arranged for these dacoits to kidnap 
me. 

r was 17 years old when the 
dacoits took me away. I remained in 
the jungles for three-and-a-half 
years. Then I remained in jail for 
another 12 years. I have lived in 
civilised society for less than two 
years now. I know so little of this 
world of yours. • 



Hussain Khan (name changed to protect 
identity) to relate his experience. Khan, 
whose ancestral guava plantations had 
all dried up in a bad drought and whose 
transport business was also doing badly, 
took up road construction contracts to 
make a living. And to survive in this 
highly competitive business, Khan had 
to take on some formidable rivals in the 
field. 

Some time back, Khan’s sources told 
him that his rivals had hired killers to 
bump him off "In this situation, I really 
did’t have any choice," he says. "I knew 
I had to get the man before he got me." 

Khan sought the help of his friendly 
local policeman. One evening, he was 
informed that the "contract killer" was in 
police custexly and "he was welcome to 
an ‘encounter’ with him". 

When Khan reached 
the appointed spot — an 
isolated place on the out¬ 
skirts of the village—the 
daroga had already set 
the scene for an "encoun¬ 
ter". The potential kil¬ 
ler’s hands were even 
tied behind his back. 

First, the man was tortur¬ 
ed so that he would reveal 
the name of the person 
who gave him the job. 

And all the while, care 
was taken to inflict injur¬ 
ies in a manner that 
would seem that the poli¬ 
ce was chasing him. In 
the end, the poor man con¬ 
fessed. With that, he sign¬ 
ed his death warrant. 

"I handed over the agre¬ 
ed .sum of Rs 5,(XX) to the 
daroga who gave me his 
rifle and told me to shoot. 

I looked at the man and 
felt bad. I had his hands 
untied and told him to run 
— at least, this would 
give him a chance to esca¬ 
pe. But the man knew that 
this would lend credibili¬ 
ty to our story of an 
"encounter". The ha rami 
looked me in the eye and 
.said: ‘I know I’ve come 
to the end of the race. 1 
won’t run. You shoot me if you can’. 
What could I do. If I let him go, I would 
be a marked man. 1 closed my eyes and 
shot him. When I opened my eyes he 
was in great pain, clutching the spilling 
contents of his stomach. 1 could have left 


him to suffer. But 1 had compassion. I 
carefully aimed tlic next bullet through 
his head." 

T hough not exactly denying such com¬ 
plicity between cnminals and per¬ 
sons in authority, district police officials 
argued that shortage of lrK)th personnel 
and arms are seriously hampering anti- 
crime operations. Increasing, political 
interference is another factor why the 
cops can do little to contain the surging 
tide of crime in the badlands of Uttar 
Pradesh. 

But why talk about just the three dis¬ 
tricts of Farrukhabad, Etah and Htawah 
as the badlands of UP? Isn’t crime ende¬ 
mic to the whole of the stateOf course, 
but there’s a fundamental difference bet¬ 
ween tne nature of crime m this area and 


the rest of UP. While crime is intnnsical- 
ly related to the land mafia in nu^st parts 
of western UP, in the eastern part of the 
stale, the deteriorating law and order 
situation is primarily related to poverty. 

In the badlands, however, caste con- 



MaHdim Singh: a fonner dacott who sarrendtN^ 
under tho amnosty scheme of the government 
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flict is behind most of the violence in the 
region. 

In an area which has witnessed the 
exploits of Phoolan Devi, Man Singh 
and Chabbiram, the admiration and res¬ 
pect that they attracted — Chhabiram 
was even called‘Netaji’ by the people 
has long since disappeared. They were 
people who, as Phoolan Devi tells us 
(see interview), were protesting against 
a social sytstem and the oppression of 
one caste by another. They were not the 
average gangster of the present day, 
whose sole aim was to grab power, by 
whatever means. And many have taken 
to crime in this region Just to fulfil that 
ambition. 

The essential problem about crime 
here is that it is increasingly being used 
as a substitute for legitimate endeavour 
in life. In any case, for the majority of 
the people, there is little to do. No 
entertainment, no social mobility, no 
movement beyond the confines of the 
area, no great interaction with people 
from different walks of life. In this dull 
and confused existence, the only thing 
that keeps the people going is a sense of 




Mostofthedacoitsof 
yesteiyears have either 
surrendered or have been 
eliminated by the police. 

For instance, in one 
encounter, the cops had 
shot dead 11 members of 
the Chabbiram gang (above) 


power. Never mind if that power is 
meant to kill or terrorise the masses! 

P erhaps as a dubious legacy of the 
Chabbiram era, the youths of this 
region have realised that power flows 
out from the barrel of the gun. And you 
can easily acquire oiic for a few thou¬ 
sand rupees. And if nothing else, the gun 
will help you to instil fear among the 


people. 

Rajesh Kumar (name changed to pro¬ 
tect identity) nonchalantly relates a 
sior>' about his experiences. During the 
1984 parliamentary poll, while he acted 
as ‘shadow ' for one of the Independent 
candidaies. he drew' up a bill of Rs 26.50 
at a wayside dhahti. After the poll was 
over, and the candidate he was working 
for lost, he was quite demoralised. To 
add insult to injury, the dhahawaUuh 
started harassing him for the money. "It 
was not that I didn't have the money or 
that 1 didn't want to pay. The real insult 
was that he said it in front of at least 25 
people — man> of who feared me 
because of my gun and my ability to 
down a man with my bare fists. What irk¬ 
ed me even further was that he would 
never have said this to me had mv candi¬ 
date won. In fact, not very long back he 
had asked me to get a gas connection for 
his dhaha. This first lime he said it. 1 pre¬ 
tended not to hcai*. But w hen he repeated 
it, I said, ‘Say that again and I will kill 
you'. When he spat on the ground and 
said that again, I had no option, I pulled 
out the famancha (a crude pistol) I 
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always carry in my hell, walked up to 
him and shot him What option did I 
have^ 01 those 2^ people present, at 
least 20 knew my reputation and feared 
•me I would have lost face 

The inciedible thing is that having 
shot the man. Raiesh Kumar walked to 
the nearest police station and surrender¬ 
ed himscit He was in )ail ior six months 
and then walked free How^ Because 
nobody was willing to testify against a 
cold-blooded killer 

Of course, one factor Rajesh Kumar 
glosses over is how the local policeman 
suddenly started diiving a Yamaha 
motorcycle and how close the police 
man was to the Independent candidate 


Peiliaps as a dubious 
legacy of the Chabbiram 
era, the youths of this 
regfon have realised that 
power flows out from the 
barrel of the gun. And 
anyone can acquire one for 
afewthousand rupees 


he was working for’ Indeed, it is no 
secret that influential people in this area 
—especially politicians and businessm¬ 
en — often use their clout to protect and 
bail out criminals 

I t IS foi this reason that there is gicat 
cyniCKsm about the methods being 
advocated by the Flection Commission 
towards making elections ‘free dnd fair 
In an area where booth captur ng has 
liecome something of a tradition, restnc 
tions on the use of posters and banners 
video films and vehicles during the cam 
piign mean practically nothing Intimi 
dating voters by different methods is the 
name of the game during polling 


Gaffing the shots 

Profiling some of the legendary names 
of UP’S badlands 


I t 18 namesJike Phoolan Devi, 
Viknm Nullah and Daku Man 
Sin^ that immediately c<nne to 
mind when one talks oCdte rule of the 
gun in large parts of northern ImSa, 
Though they did make forays into the 
badlands of central UP, their area df 
activity was the Bhind/Motmu 
region of Madhya PradeiAi Butsinee 
people from UPenmrMPatBInnd, 
the spill over was cdken felt in the UP 
districts which bordered MP— 
Etawah, Mainpuri, Btah and 
Famikhabod. 

But these distrhrt also had tlidir 
own legands and legendary mot 

Wnur CIMBnilllib Ckie of the 
three brothers from village 
Hamagarpm in tthsil Mainpuri 
Sadar, Otabbiram belonged to the 
poorest of poor in his viUage. Hte 
started his career as an ilUdt liquor 
manufacturer and a cattle thief. 

Soon* he became a member of the 
‘Oerman Gang' (of which, 
unftxrtunaldly, little can be gathened 
today) which operated in the ar«i and 
was close to Oerman's lumtenam, 
PotU, In time, hetodk over die gang. 

Oobbiram’s gang cfcnued in the 
fl^Stricdf of Btah, Mauqptiri, 

bad and Btawth, with 


into Shabejanpur. the gang had a 
sirengdi of 1(10 meinbers, of vvbich at 
lesst20 wore 'immr dacoits— 
Podii and Msffikhan Singh being the 
mostinfotnous. 

Chabbiram had a ‘Robin Hood* 
kind of reputation. Once, clad in 
police uniform, he appro, wda 


the sales tax department. Once inside 
the house, he revealed his mie 
identity and said, "You have been 
looting the poor.! have come to loot 
you." 

Cbabbirahi laid down some very 
strict rules and regulations for the 
gang members. Por instance, no one 
was allowed to snatch jewellery frenn 
any wrawm. They were also asked 
never to Misbehave wtdi any female, 

the loot teas also distributed 
ao(k»#ii^ to certain rules. For 
instance. SO per cent of the goods 
wme jhstidHited at marriages of pow 
^fls sold givaa to very poor fanuhes 













SPECIAL REPORT 



One method is to prevent ‘inconve¬ 
nient’ or ‘hostile’ people from reaching 
the polling booths. Since the more milit¬ 
ant communities like the Yadavs and the 
Thakurs take part m booth-capturing, 
the brunt of this pressure has usually 
been fell by the ‘weaker’ communities 
— the Scheduled Ca.stes (SCs). Usually, 
hired gunmen ride through the villages 
on the day of the polling firing shots in 
the air. The purpose is not to kill, but to 
scare away the voters. 

The second method is more direct — 
capture the polling booths. Even in this, 
there are two methods. In the first, mem¬ 
bers of the dominant group will line up, 
caste their vote, wipe out the ink mark 


been betrayed by his owo gang 
member, Malkhan Singh, who 
eventually became a police informer. 
It was alleged that the gang was 
mtertained at the house of one of 
Malkhan Singh’s idatives on 2 Mardfei 
197.^, wbeie tb^ went pvoi miUc 
mixed with sedadvea. The next day, 
on the baidcs of the fean river, 
Chabbinifn along widi U mendiars 
of his gang wete IpItl^diA dpoike 
encounter*, Su^,of 

<XHi]^ ameiidfgttd. 

wtesder, AitmtatftM 
he killed a a. 

dis{xite.‘Piep(dioe^iinM . 
against 1^ 


negidaily. 

Ctae 

picked t;^s shtgtetxsle idlle^ 
kilted ad ttetwadMesof^^iil^ 


t^ildren, 

award 


eodBtali;' • - 


take part in wreydihg mtrtdbesfae was 
so : 



Alwar had kidnapped. In fact, the 
story goes that when Alwar was 
kilM in a ‘police encounter’ at 
Bhijpur in Etah district, Sheila took 
diarge of the gang along widt 
aaodier imnnber, Sultan Singh. 

But unlike Qudsbinun, Alwar did 
not care much for mcnals. His gang 
would molest and tape women 
whenever they went on a mission. 
Ultimately this proved to be the 
cause of Alwar’s death. 

UmMSHIQlfc UnUke Chabbiram or 
Alwar, L^nri Singh never rose to be 
dse leader of the gang he belonged to. 
However, he enioyed a high profile 
becanse he provided protectitm to 
sevoal gangs operating in the aiea. 

He started off by controllifig tile 
illicit li^pior business in the area. 
However, he gained public 
tespectibitity quite early vdien he 
conte^ aadbecame tiiepradhon of 
his aretk Utimi Si^ has never 
lodced bade shice then. He became a 
Uodcp/oHStilA and then, an MLA. In 
five Assentiily pe^ 
wis^tiiieeoftiiem. 


tesdiAiltetedroffiqiititebetmm 
maa^dneittaadfisasaiy 
11itel«de#liuk ieiroiihte and w 
anwsLwiHihU wite dviOT 


Voters queue up to cast their votes 
outside a booth in central UP: free 
and fair? 

and fall back into line to cast their votes 
once again. In a more blatant method, a 
gang of strongmen will enter the booth, 
hold a gun to the head ol the polling offi¬ 
cer, stamp all the ballot papers and dump 
them into the ballot box. 

In the 1991 parliamentary election, at j 
one particular polling booth in Farrukha- 
bad, bundles of ballot papers were found 
stuffed into the box with a rubber band 
holding them together! A more compli¬ 
cated safeguard — and one still in use in 
these badlands — is to identify the poll¬ 
ing stations to be ‘captured’, dig a trench 
across the approach roads to the village 
and fill it with water. The purpose: if the 
Election Commission officer can’t 
reach the booth to register the rival’s 
complaint then no complaints will be 
valid! 

In peacetime, the netas who have so 
liberally availed of the services of these 
criminal elements, use their influence 
and clout to protect their supporters 
from the long arm of4he law. That’s why 
the killers of Bhurra roam around free 
even though they have been clearly 
identified. 

This is the way of the badlands. • 

UMfiM nnmnd0B/Fmmildmbmd, 
H Hm lnfi u rtfEUihmndEtawmh 












ven by the standards of the 
Ambanis—corporate Samu¬ 
rai of the highest order — it 
was an extraordinarily 
messy battle. Messy because 
the flow of events suggested that Relian¬ 
ce had lost its earlier savvy and had beco¬ 
me a pachydermal monolith like so 
many other companies; and messy 
because the charge stuck at the core of 
Dhirubhai Ambani’s being. 

History will show that the older 
Ambani is probably the most outstand¬ 
ing businessman of the post-1960 per¬ 
iod. Nobody else could have managed to 
create a Rs 8»000-crore company out of 
nothing more than sheer entrepreneurial 
ability and an instinct for managing the 
environment. But ask Dhirubhai what 
he is proudest of, and he will tell you that 
he wants to be remembered as the man 
who opened up the stock market. 

Till the Reliance scrip captured the 
national imagination in the 1970s. the 


ni’s enemies from saying so in so many 
words, this was clearly the subtext to 
the controversy. Finally, it was not 
about a few duplicate shares that should 
or should not have been registered. 

It was about the relationship between 
Dhirubhai Ambani and his shareholders. 

A nd yet, when the controversy first 
began, few people could have pre¬ 
dicted how it would flare up. On 21 
January, 1994, Rajul and Gajcndra Vasa 
sold 26,650 Reliance shares through a 
broker called R.D. Choksey. Ten days 
later, Choksey physically delivered the 
shares to the Bombay Stock Exchange 
(BSE). The BSE’s clearing house pass¬ 
ed on the shares to another broker called 
V.K. Jain, who had bought them on 
behalf of a company called Opera 
Investments. 

Two-and-a-half months later, on 7 
April, 1994, the Vasas wrote three separ¬ 
ate letters to Reliance Consultancy Ser- 


nies, one wing of Reliance (the one that 
lodged the transfers) had poor coordina¬ 
tion with the other (to whom the missing 
share certificates had been reported). In 
fact, the company went ahead and issued 
duplicate certificates to the Vasas on the 
basis of their complaint. 

V.K. Jam, the Opera broker, was 
obviously annoyed by the failure of Reli¬ 
ance to register the shares, and lodged a 
claim with the BSE for bad deliveries. 
Reliance agreed after arbitration to pay 
him Rs 1.06 crore. 

The matter should have ended there, 
but it did not. The BSE launched its own 
investigation into what had happened, 
and it is from then that the controversy 
dates. The BSE says that it was acting to 
protect all shareholders. Reliance alle¬ 
ges vendetta 

T he Vasa case has its origins in a trans¬ 
action that took place in 1994. But 
three years before, another transaction 














As far as they knew, Sheth did so, but 
then, he kept avoiding giving Fair- 
growth the money that had accrued from 
the sale. Many months later, Fairgrowth 
decided that Shclh had no intentions o1 
paying up and the matter went into 
arbitration. It was decided that Sheth 
owed-Fairgrowth about Rs .">1.49 crore 
According to a court deciee, Sheth was 
asked to pay up in monthly insialmenus 
of Rs 2.6 crore. Fhe fust [laymerit went 
through, the next two cheques bounced, 
aiul all the money lined up. 

Fairgrowth had no option but to try 
andiecover the assets that Sheth was sup¬ 
posed to be paying lor This included 15 
lakh Reliance shares flul to I'air- 
growth's dismay, the RCS refused to 
divulge what had happened to the sha¬ 
res, taking the line that it was answera¬ 
ble only l(- Reliance shareholders and 
that l^airgrowth was no longer a share- 
holdei. If it had problems with Sheth, 
well then, this was not the RCS’s 
business, 

I he controversy dragged on past the 
scam (in which both i^’airgrowlh and 
Sheth were burnt) till Fairgrowth filed 
an application before Justice Variava's 
special court (Iwking into the scam), 
making Pal lav Sheth, Reliance 
Industries, Reliance Consultancy Servi¬ 
ces and the BSH respondents. On 16 



Reliance's enemies have 
long sought to portray the 
company as a street>smart 
operation that plays fast 
and loose with the rules. 

The Ambanis have 
retaliated by saying, you 
don’t get to be India’s 
largest private company 
only by cutting comers 


November, Justice Variava froze the 
transfer of the 15 lakh Reliance shares in 
question, and asked Reliance to reveal 
ihcir current whereabouts. 

On 27 November, Reliance said that 
8.5 lakh of those shares were with the 
UTI, while the rest were with a variety 
of companies. Some of these (the Singa¬ 
pore Investment Corporation, Canbank 
Financial, etc ) were familiar names, but 
others (Chiki Fertiliser, for instance) 
were little-knowui, leading to specula¬ 


I CHRONOLOGY OF EVENTS 


tion that they were connected to the 
Ambani family or the Reliance group. 

At one level, Reliance was totally in 
the clear. Perhaps, Pallav Sheth had sold 
the shares, the RCS had registered them 
in the names of the new owners, and if 
Sheth did not want to pay Fairgrowth the 
proceeds of the sale, then this was 
unfortunate, but it was not Reliance’s 
problem. Even if the shares had sub¬ 
sequently been sold to Ambani compa¬ 
nies, these were entirely legitimate 
transactions. 

But at another level, there was a pro¬ 
blem. How did the UTI get the Fair- 
growth shaics? The UTI transaction had 
taken place in December 1991, while 
Fairgrowth had sold its shares (or told 
Pallav Sheth that it didn’t want them) in 
March 1992. How could the UTI receive 
the shares three months before they were 
sold? 

There was an obvious explanation. 
The UTTs records showed that the RCS 
returned different share certificates from 
the ones it had sent for registration. As 
the values of the shares were identical, 
the UTI said that it hadn’t thought of tal¬ 
lying numbers till the issue reached Justi¬ 
ce Variava’s court. 

Reliance’s version is that the RCS pro¬ 
bably made a mistake and switched 
share certificates. But as there was no dif- 


14 NovemlMr; The Bombay Stock 
Exchange (BSE) governing board met 
Reliance representatives for 
clarifications on the issuance of 
duplicate shares in the Vasa case. The 
case dated back to early 1994. 

Dissatisfied with the company's 
explanations, it announced the 
suspension of trading in Reliance 
shares for three trading days—16 
November to 20 November. 

15 NovemlMr: The notice was 
formally given to Reliance. Reliance 
said it had filed appeals before the 
finance ministry and SEBI against the 

Reliance trading at BSE fell 
drastically with a trading ttimover of 
just Rs 34.79crore. However, at the 
smaller Nadonal Stock Exchange 
(NSE}, trading in the scHp lumped to 
Rs 147.M crore. 
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BOMBAY STOCK EXCHANGE 


had bem trying to po^ Vs prices 
down. 

16 Novomlien In an entirely 
unrelated but significant 
development, Justice Variava of die 
special court, viddch was tooldng Inio 
the securitiesscam, froze m ban^ 
of 15 lakh Reliance shares. These 
shares, belonging to F^rgrowth 
Financial Services Ltd, were said to 
be 'missing*. 


mil 




dropped by 40.15 pok^ 

price of die Retianceebmlton (mr 

Rs 3. volume tmdtrm in Rc^ance 
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186.5t crore. 













ferencj in value, n is impossible to 
cltnionstrile that either the RCS or Reli- 
ance gained from the switch or even the 
U11 lost out The most that can be piov- 
ed IS negligence 


B oth the Vasa case and the Fair- 
growth matter are old issues 
Unfortunately for Reliance, both con 
troversies came to a head at the same 
time And both related to the same thing 


Kwas Ambaniwlw 
demonstrated that 
the future of the 
market lay in the 
small shareholders 
who devoured his 
scrips. They backed 
him throus^ thick 
and thin, and even 
now, no Reiiance 
press release is 
complete without a 
reference to the 
family of 2.6 
million 

shareholders* 


share ceitificates To mix up one set of 
share certil icatcs may be icgardcd as cai 
clessness to mix up two, began to look 
suspiciously like conspiracy 

Reliance s enemies havedong sought 


1 


the BSE goveminQ board had 
indulged in shoit-seiijng of Reliance 
shares 

22 Novemlwr: Reliance 
Industries ltd anddireeother fiMnA 
companies applied for iisfing on Hi 
NSE So far, the Reliance eci^ ftw 
been traded here as permdiid, 
securities 



tV’.'' ’"’■v 


Finance Consultancy SetviCes after 
transfer, were not the same as those 
that had been sent to ft In the first 

pldiC6 

Reliance admitted a switch had 
taken place, but did noteiqalain how 
and why. 

29 Mowtmlldi: Reliance 
Industries mtNs to the BSE, seeking 
to dettst itself from the exchange The 
letter acetned the BSE of ‘preiudieed 
actbMf and specifically named two 
menim*-M.G. DamanI and R K. 
of conducting a vilification 




tba ^ president, Kamal iubra, 
irtdiid out pwmission to delist and 
laid the company *is bound to be 


SOItafwilbeR Rll volumes at the 
NSE touched an anytime high. Close 
to 1.5 crore shares were traded with a 
net trad# value of Re 436.63 crore 



















BUSINESS 


to portray the company as a street-smart 
operation that plays fast and loose with 
the rules. The Ambanis have retaliated 
by saying, you don’t get to be India’s lar¬ 
gest private company only by cutting 
comers. They say that Reliance is now a 
well-organised corporation that respects 
every rule in the book: it could hardly 
have raised 890 million dollars through 
foreign institutions if it was the kind of 
operation that its enemies claim it is. 

In fact. Reliance suggests that this is 
probably the last opportunity that its ene¬ 
mies will have to nail it before it gets too 
big to be damaged by controversies of 
this nature. Hence, the vehemence on 
both sides. 

The Reliance case is that various 
members of the BSh board — under the 
pretext of protecting shareholders’ inter¬ 
ests — arc using the controversies to 
damage Dhirubhai Ambani’s reputation 
with what he calls ‘the Reliance family’. 

Certainly, there is enormous bitter¬ 
ness on both sides. Reliance claims that 
R.K. Banthia, a broker and governing 
body member of the BSE, has conduct¬ 
ed a sustained campaign of vilification 
against the company. Banthia says that 
they arc cra/.y: ”If somebody goes crazy 
what does he do? He points fingers at 
others." Nor is Banthia impressed by the 
mention of the Reliance family: "They 
claim they have something like 2.6 mill¬ 
ion shareholders. I am willing to bet that 
they don’t have more than a million." 

It is such statements that enrage the 
Ambanis. Reliance was so angered by 
the attitude of the BSE that it took the 
unprecedented step of writing to the 
exchange asking for delisting of its sha¬ 
res. The letter blamed Banthia and ano¬ 
ther member of the governing board, 
M.G. Damani. "It is necessary to bring 
on record that two of your directors, 
namely M.G. Damani and R.K. Banthia, 
have been conducting a sustained vilifi¬ 
cation campaign against our company 
through the media and stock market cir¬ 
cles alike... We had no desire to mar rela¬ 
tions with your exchange. However, in 
view of your concerted bid to unfairly 
attack and hurt us on all fronts, we will 
be constrained now to take up the matter 
with the Securities and Exchange Board 
of India [SEBI]. " 

That a company which launched the 
stock market boom should seek disasso- 
ciation iTom,|he country’s largest stock 
exchange was historic. And the bitter¬ 
ness wiia without precedent. 

B ut had the BSE really been unfair? 
According to the exchange’s presi- 


: dent, Kamal Kabra, he had acted in the 
1 interests of shareholders. He angrily 
I described the attempt to seek delisting 
as the "pre-emptive action of a fugitive 
trying to seek asylum somewhere to 
escapejustice". 

The Reliance-BSE war hotted up on 
14 November when the exchange’s 
governing board met Reliance represen¬ 
tatives for clarification of the Vasa 
issue. At that stage, the Ambanis were 
already muttering darkly about Banthia 
and Damani, but nobody believed that it 
would come to this. Most stockbrokers 
took the line that the BSE would take no 
action against Reliance, and though the 
Ambanis had already floated the 
delisting option, it was not taken 
seriously. 

But on 15 November, the BSE served 
a formal notice to Reliance stating that it 
was suspending trade in Reliance shares 
for three trading days: 16. 17 and 20 
November (the weekend intervened). 

The effect of the announcement was 
electric, particularly as rumours became 
rife that there were lots of duplicate Reli¬ 
ance shares floating around. Buyers 
were reluctant to purchase Reliance 
scrips because they feared that they 
might end up with duplicates. On 15 
November, after the notice was served, 
trading in Reliance fell from an average 
I of Rs 100 crore per day to just Rs 34.79 
crore. However, on the smaller NSE, 
where Reliance was being traded as a 
permitted security, trading jumped to Rs 
147.39 crone. 

Reliance might have survived the 
shock relatively unscathed had it not 
been for the following day’s events. 
Justice Variava froze the transfer of 15 
lakh Reliance shares at Fairgrowth’s 
request. This lent credence to rumours 
about duplicate shares. 

Though trading on the NSE was held 
up, the Reliance affair had the effect of 
depressing all prices on the BSE. On 17 
November, the BSE Sensex dropped by 
40 points. And the existing gloom on the 
stock markets spread to ail sectors. 

By then. Reliance had begun to open¬ 
ly state what the Ambanis had only whis¬ 
pered till then: the BSE was in the grips 
of a bear cartel which wanted prices to 
fall, so that it could book profits. The 
action against Reliance was motivated 
by the bears and by the company’s tradi¬ 
tional corporate enemies. 

This was hotly denied by the BSE. 
"There is no forward trading, so there 
could be no bear cartel," Banthia told 
Sunday. "My books are open to scniti- 




Manmohan Singh: tha Rallanca 
eontrovaray cauaad Mm conaam 
bacauaa tha atock martcat crash 
ballad hla axpactatlona that tha 
martcat would go up 



D.R. Mahta: Immadlataly aftar ha 
mat tha flnanca aacratary, SEBI 
daclarad a proba Into tha Rallanca 
allagatlona of a boar cartal 

ny. My only request is that even Relian¬ 
ce’s broks should be open to scrutiny." 

Undeterred, the Ambanis took the 
matter to SEBI and representations were 
made to finance minister Manmohan 
Singh and finance secretary Montek 
Singh Ahluwalia. The finance minister 
was concerned because the stock market 
crash had belied its expectations — a 
few months ago, Manmohan Singh had 
encouraged people to buy shares predic¬ 
ting that market would go up. But if a 
concerted attempt was being made to dis¬ 
credit Reliance, in many ways the small 
investor’s ‘glamour share’, then this 
was certain to drop all prices even 
further. Moreover, Parliament was due 
to open in a few days and there was no 
doubt that the matter would feature in 
the proceedings. 

(5n 20 November, the BSE formally 
wrote to SEBI denying that there was 
any bear cartel. It insisted that no mem¬ 
ber of its governing board had indulged 
in short-selling of Reliance shares. The 
Ambanis were not convinced, and on 22 
November, Reliance Indusuies Linuted 
and three other group companies 
applied for a full listing on the NSE. 
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BSE; that Rallanca which launched tha stock market boom should seek 
dlsassoclatlon from the country's lai^est stock exchange was historic 


Five days later, Reliance finally acted 
on its implicit threat. It wrote to the 
BSE, blamed Damani and Banthia for a 
campaign of vilification and asked the 
exchange to delist its shares. The BSE 
refused point-blank to delist Reliance. 
"Reliance will not be spared and 
allowed to get away so easily," said 
Kabra. "The share will be listed forever." 

As if to back up the charges of BSE 
bias. Reliance boasted that on 30 
November, volumes of trading reached 
an all-time high on the NSE where it was 
now a listed senp. Close to 1.5 crore sha¬ 
res were traded with a net traded value of 
Rs 436.63 crore. 


T he Ambanis and the BSE both said 
that they could do without each 
other. Most people believe that this was 
big talk and that essentially, it was a 
question of seeing who would blink 
first. On 1 December, SEBI executive 
director D.R. Mehta called on finance 
secretary Montek Singh Ahluwalia. He 
was told to sec if some compromise solu¬ 
tion was not possible. Almost immedia¬ 
tely afterwards, SEBI declared that it 


would investigate Reliance’s charges ol 
a bear cartel. The BSE, which had 
received extremely favourable press 
coverage over its stand, came to the con¬ 
clusion that the government wanted the 
matter settled with a minimum of 
unpleasantness. 

Accordingly, on Saturday, 2 Decem¬ 
ber and Sunday, 3 December, delega¬ 
tions of stockbrokers met Dhirubhai 
Ambani to ask if any compromise was 
possible. Ambani’s position was that he 
did not want the Reliance share delisted, 
but had been left with no choice because 
of the actions of the BSE’s governing 
body. 

After emissaries went back and forth 
between the two sides, the BSE’s gover¬ 
ning body agreed to request Reliance to 
reconsider the delisting decision. This 
was a climb-down for the BSE which 
had always maintained that Reliance 
had no legal right to delist its share. In 
return, Reliance would go easy on the 
attacks on Banthia and Damani, but the 
BSE would take no precipitate action 
such as the suspension of trading. In any 
compromise, it is hard to say who won. 
But the general opinion was that it was 


the BSE that blinked first. 

The Ambanis had won another corpo¬ 
rate battle. 

I t now looks as though the issue will 
fade away. It may lake a few weeks, 
but the doubts about the authenticity of 
Reliance shares will evcniually disap¬ 
pear. As far as the Ambanis are concer¬ 
ned, it will be business as usual. 

Nevertheless, the entire episode can 
have done little to enhance the reputa¬ 
tion of the stock markets in the eyes of 
the small investor. If the BSE was right 
in its original position, the large compa¬ 
nies issue duplicate shares without due 
diligence. If the Ambanis were right, 
then the people who are supposed to nin 
the stock exchange are brokers who pur¬ 
sue a private agenda, so that they can 
make a profit by pulling up or pushing 
down prices. Neither characterisation of 
the stock market will give small 
investors any reassurance. 

In terms of Reliance, the current con¬ 
troversy demonstrates how much the 
company has changed. Twelve years 
ago, a cartel of brokers, allegedly back¬ 
ed by the Birlas, sold the Reliance share 
short in an effort to force down the price. 
Dhirubhai Ambani used the NRI invest¬ 
ment scheme to bring in Rs 20 crore, 
bought every share that was offered, 
demanded delivery and forced the 
brokers into bankruptcy. 

This time. Reliance’s responses have 
lacked the aggressive flair of that era. 
Even its fabled media management 
seems to have failed. For weeks on end, 
the business press carried anti-Reliance 
stories with no effective response from 
Nariman Point. 

For some years now, the Ambanis 
have been saying that Reliance has 
changed. It is no longer the flexible, 
quick-to-respond entrepreneurial com¬ 
pany that Dhirubhai used to run himself. 
This view has been greeted with a 
degree of scepticism. But the manner in 
which Reliance allowed itself to be 
ambushed and then sandbagged over 
two old and relatively innocuous ca.ses 
suggests that the new corporate structu¬ 
re is in fact in place. In Dhirubhai*s hey 
days, matters would never have been 
allowed to reach this stage. 

Perhaps from Reliance’s perspective 
this is a sign of maturity. But there is no 
doubt that the small investors, who 
made Ambani what he is, miss the old 
man’s legendary flair. • 
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FISCAL 

FITNESS 


Dr Vito Tanzi of the IMF prescribes a 
restructured tax system and balanced public 
spending for India's economic health 





The International 
Monetary Fund 
(IMF) fiscal policy 
guru Dr Vito 
Tanzi, was passing 
through New 
Delhi recently He 
has advised 

governments ot 
many developing 
countnes and has written several books 
on fiscal policy When 1 asked him what, 
according to him was the right fiscal 
policy tor a developing country like 
India, he was hesitant to offer his opin¬ 
ion freely because he had not looked at 
the Indian fiscal situation very carefully 
It was easy to understand his reticence 
because not only is he a renowned acade¬ 
mic but also ii high official of the IMF 
(He is in charge of IMF’s fiscal affairs 
department) 

He said that there were two sides to 
the question—a macro and a micro one 
Taking the macro aspect, the right poli¬ 
cy would be one which would be concer¬ 
ned with relative pnees and how they 
were affected by taxes and subsidies 
The nght policy had to be consistent 
with a low rate of inflation and a manage¬ 
able balance of payments situation (one 
which did not involve a big deficit) In 
the microeconomic sense, tlie nght tis 
cal policy was one which was consistent 
with a low fiscal deficit over the medi¬ 
um term ’’Fiscal policy, however, need 
not be concerned only with the size of 
the fiscal deficit," he pointed out "It 
could be more geared to the allocation of 
resources, and to the equitable distnbu- 
tion of income and achieving the goals 


of development more efficiently ’ 

About India’s huge budget deficit, 
which IS almost 6 5 per cent of the GDP, 
he said that it would scare away the finan¬ 
ce nunister in any developing country 
He cautioned that a big fiscal deficit 
always generated inflationary pressure 
And if the fiscal deficit means a huge 
public debt which keeps growing, then 
over time, interest payments would go 
up A huge public debt is always a pro¬ 
blem because of the fear of default and 







the temptation to monetise that debt by 
asking the central bank to expand 
money supply which would be 
inflationary 

The selt-imposed ceilings on borrow¬ 
ings (like the government’s MoU with 
the Reserve Bank of India) would work 
only m the short term In the long run, 
however, it could create difficultoes in 
financing the deficit, as has been seen in 


"The 

government will 
have to look at 
the pattern of 
spending and how 
it is affecting the 
poor. Because 
very often, the 
I subsidies benefit 
the middle 
classes" Tanzi 


Other developing countnes because the 
government, in that case, would be forc¬ 
ed to pav much higher interest rates Too 
much government borrowing would 
have a "crowding out" effect on pnvate- 
sector investment 

He, also said that the short and 
medium-term inflauonary effects of the 
fiscal deficit, however, should be diffe¬ 
rent But ultimately, there will have to 
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be rationalisation of public spending. 
There may have to be restructuring of 
the tax administration, and perhaps, har¬ 
der decisions will have to be taken. In 
fact, such hard decisions can be taken 
because they seem more difficult ex 
ante rather than ex post, and once they 
are taken, people do not find them to be 
so bad. He gave the example of Chile, 
which almost had a revolution when the 
economic reforms began, but after the 
adjustment had taken place, there was 
widespread support among the different 
political parties for what had been done 
by the government. There was no going 
back on the economic reforms. 

On the expenditure side, he said, "The 
government will have to look at the pat¬ 
tern of spending and how it is affecting 
the poor. Because very often, the subsid¬ 
ies benefit the middle classes." 1 pointed 
out that the agricultural lobby is strong 
in all countries. In the UK, when major 
tax reforms were introduced in the begin¬ 
ning of the 1980s, there was strong 
resistance, but then, the government 
removed all incentives and gave people 
a lower tax rate. 

n India too, the introduction of mod- 

vat would become very important in 


The self-imposed 
ceilings on borrowings, 
like the government’s 
MoU with the Reserve 
Bank of India, would 
work only in the short 
term. In the long run, it 
could create difficulties 
in financing the deficit 


the structure of the ui\ system. Incen¬ 
tives like those in the export sector can 
be withdrawn quite easily. About the tax 
on the corporate sector, he said, "] 
believe it is very high in India, but the 
effective rate is much lower." He sug¬ 
gested that all the incentives should be 
eliminated for enterprises, and instead, a 
lower nominal rale should be imposed. 
In this manner, there would be more 
revenue, and much less distortion in the 
economy. 

On how long India could continue 
with a big fiscal deficit like this, he 
thought that India could go on for some 


more tune "But there is a risk in\ olved, 
because t(^m()rrow ihe people who are 
lending money to the go\enimcnt, may 
want higher and higher mlercsl rates, 
and this will force interest rates up.” 
Austerity may not become a choice, but 
a necessity. His advice, thereh>rc, oulcl 
be to tackle the problem mimediaieU 
And to (iclemiine how qinckh this can 
be done will depend on how iMielullv 
the problem is studied 

.Adjustment, according (o him, wtin Id 
have to be equitable. 7 ho gov einmenl 
can sell the progiammc nunc easily [o 
the public if the ptuiresl 30 per ceni aic 
not the worst-hit. fols ol coimtnes have 
spread the pam and higher income 
groups, too. bear the burden. It could 
mean higher tax rates, but according to 
him It would be necessary at a lime like 
this for the government to studs the pat¬ 
tern of reforms carefully and not tackle 
the problem on an ad hoc basis. Because 
when subsidies are removed- they can 
of course be removeil across ifie boaid 
— there may be problems "1 o be able to 
have more rational adiustmcnt ol subsi¬ 
dies, the government would have to sell 
a carefuily-siudicd piogrammc which 
would not seem to bo helping only the 
rich." 

Did he sec a Mexico !ike situation 
I emerging in the case ol liidia‘^ "No," he 
I said He did not sec any parallels hcl- 
I ween India’s situation and Mexico’s. He 
I pointed out, "India’s reserves are more 
comfortable than they wcie in Mexico 
I last December. Besides, m Mexico, the 
I problem arose because the exchange 
I rate was held fixed lor a long lime and 
I this allowed the banks to borrow abroad 
1 a huge amount of money cheaply. When 
there was a devaluation, the situation 
went out of control. A crisis situaiion 
emerged with the foreign banks wanting 
their money back, and Mexico was on 
the verge of default." He admitted that 
India's external debt was also huge, but 
much of it was on concessional terms 
and there is not such a big short term 
component. Comparing the fiscal situa¬ 
tion in the two countries, he said that 
Mexico's fiscal situation was much bel¬ 
ter as compared to India’s. 

The message he wanted to give is that 
complacency is a bad thing, and even 
though India’s growth tale at 5 S per 
cent to six per cent was high enough. Iiy- 
cal adjustment was needed lor a more 
durable and equitable distribution of 
growth. • 

Jayshree Sengupta la a Dalhi-baaed economist 
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MEDIA MUSINGS 



V. QANQADHAR 


WHODUNNIT? 

The murder of East West Airlines MD Thakiyudeen Wahid generates mixed 

reactions from the media 




There was a time 
when the crime beat 
was always handled 
by the rookie reporter. 
Me phoned police sta¬ 
tions for details of any 
crimes, handled the 
press notes issued by the police PRO 
an^handed in items ranging from mur- 
derC0 indecent exposure. These were fea¬ 
tured in the ‘C rime Briefs’ column. 

Crime is no longer "brief now. Gang¬ 
land killings, whispered references to 
the "D" company and, finally, the Vohra 
Committee Report have pitchforked 
crime to front pages. Thus, when Thaki¬ 
yudeen Wahid, the managing director of 
the controversial Fast West Airlines was 
gunned down in Bombay, it was a juicy 
front-page item for several days and a 
cover story for the magazines. 

But the juice was often sour. The 
media were full of hair-raising stories 
linking Wahid and the airlines to 
Da wood Ibrahim, the Bombay don, now 


in exile. It was freely alleged that East 
West was being financed by Dawood. 
Writing in The Economic Times, T.V.R. 
Shenoy pointed out that everyone was 
eager to leak stories to the me^a on the 
DawQpd connection and these allega- 


TheThaklyudMn 
uNintorwateovw 
•lory malarial for Oiffloolr, Wmmk 


tions were published without any 
documentary proof. Suppose there was 
a link. Was it difficult for our media 
crime sleuths to uncover some eviden¬ 
ce? In other countries, such allegations 
would have landed the publications in 
court facing serious defamation charges. 

The media harped on the arrest under 
TADA of the regional manager of the 
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airlines in Delhi for allegedly harbour- and the "right lobe of the brain" of 
ing criminals. But as Shenoy pointed out Dawood Ibrahim, 
that before the manager harboured the This mysterious contact, in the rather 

criminals, they were "harboured" by a rambling interview. hinted that 

Member of Parliament and then a Union "Dawood w as angry with Wahid". Spea- 
minister. These facts were known to the king in riddles, he never directly implica- 
CBI but the "leakers "acted rather coy on ted Dawood and said that Wahid must 

these. have taken money t»r joined hands with 

someone and someone else must have 
EVEN SOBER publications like The been angry. Some logic! At the same 
Times of India went to town on the kil- time, the "right lobe of Dawood's brain" 

ling. A highly damaging report in the denied any financial links bcl- 



Jullo RIbeIro (rl^), writing on the Wahid (left) killing, blamed corrupt 


ed company which had received k)ans 
from international and loi ai financial 
institutions. Wouldn't it be possible for 
our crime sleuths to find out it there had 
been slush funding'^ •Senior (^ingress 
and CPM leaders from Kerala found in 
the media coverage a sinister attempt to 
malign the airlines and the Wahid fami¬ 
ly. They wondered why other NRIs did 
not attract such media attention and alle¬ 
ged that the Kcralitcs, particularly from 
the minority community, wa*re singled 
out by certain vested interests. One of 
the editors 1 talked to agreed there was 
absolutely no proof of the Dawood- 
Wahid links. "But we all know it must 
be there," he explained. How correct is 
such an attitude? 

Si'NDAY and Outlook also earned pre¬ 
dictable stories on the killing along with 
the police version of linking the murder 
lo Chhota Rajan This was supposed to 
be a revenge killing for the shooting of 
one of their financiers in Bombay, 
builder Om Prakash Kuckerja. The Bom¬ 
bay Police was luric»us at the Week inter¬ 
view which mentioned that the Daw(x>d 
gang as determined to kill the Shiv Sena 
chief, Bal Thackeray This was a bit sen¬ 
sational, but such threats had been carri¬ 
ed routinely in other publications loo. 

Writing on the Wahid killing in The 
Times of India, police commissioner- 
lurncd-columnist Julio Ribeiro bla- 


politicians and their links with the mafia dons 


paper suggested that the "tainted" funds 
of East West were used in 1994 to build 
a police chowki near the airlines' office. 
The report mentioned unidentified sour¬ 
ces expressing shock that the police 
accepted the favour from Bast West des¬ 
pite "its reputation" and wondered if the 
police could not have found "any other 
time lo sponsor the chowki". The 
reporter who did the story, obviously 
did not know that the same "tainted" airli¬ 
ne had sponsored the Femina beauty con¬ 
test in 1993 and 1995. Wasn’t the Times 
management aware of the reputation of 
the sponsoring firm? 

Who exactly killed Wahid? Some of 
the dailies hinted at the imminent arrest 
of the killers but till the time of writing 
the killers had not been caught. The poli¬ 
ce are blaming Dawood rival Chhota 
Rajan for the murder and this view has 
been accepted in the media without 
much questioning. The Week, however, 
came out with an unusual story which 
included a telephone interview with 
someone who was termed "the partner", 
"blood brother", "conscience-keeper'" 


ween the don and Wahid. 

"Bhai had not given Thak- 
ki (Wahid) even one 
paisa," he asserted. 

The ‘Catch- 

me-if-you-can’ interview 
often defied logic Per¬ 
haps gangsters do talk 
like that. Local tabloid 
The Daily interpreted the 
interview as yet another 
Dawood gimmick of 
planting stories in the 
media owning responsibi¬ 
lity for crimes for which 
he was not responsible. 

This was the usual 
Dawood technique. The 
Daily explained, to gamer publicity | 
and keep his "market value" high. 
Dawood, it was reported, used the media 
to spread disinformation. What do we 
have here? Factual crime reporting or a 
John Le Carre novel with its moles, 
double and triple agents? 

EAST WEST Airlines was a public limit¬ 


One of the editors I 
talked to agreed 
there was 

absolutely no proof 
of the 

Dawood-Wahid 
links. "But we all 
know it must be 
there," he 
explained. How 
correct is such an 
attitude? 


-med corrupt |x>liticians 

and their links with the 
mafia dons for tempting 
bureaucrats and policem¬ 
en but avoided any direct 
mafia-police link. But 
Dawood' s partner was 
blunt in the Week inter¬ 
view. He contended that 
Bombay policemen earn¬ 
ed crores from the dons 
besides fiats, cars and 
tractors for their farms. 
"There is no police offi¬ 
cer who doesn’t get pay¬ 
offs from the gangs. 
Sometimes they reveal 
the movements of gang 
members to their rivals." 

This is another angle which needs to 
be pursued by the media with adequate 
proof. Vague generalisations and unsub¬ 
stantiated allegations are the banc of the 
media’s coverage of crime. In the Wahid 
murder, not much attention was paid to 
the possibility of some of the rival airli¬ 
nes being responsible for the 
disinformation. • 
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MAUK ON MEDIA 


AMITA MALIK 


Too little, too late 


By the time DD reports on a national disaster, it's already old news 


_ happened 

all over agajn 1 got 
the news about the 
i p Nagpur cricket 

I i 

I J I lives, first on 

I the BBC Just as 1 
j had got the news of 

Illl^W r . jjm' _1 the assassination 

of Indira Gandhi in the BBC's 11.30 
morning bulletin. All India Radio, if you 
remember, did not give the news until 
6pm, because with the President out o\' 
the country and the Prime Minister dead, 
no one w as w liling to take the decision. 

Of course, 1 heard the 
news of Rajiv (jandhi's F 
assassination on the car | 
radio m AlR’s late-night 
bulletin, but they gave it 
the third lead and called 
him the leader of the 
Opposition. 1 suppose we 
must be thank! ul for 
small mercies. 

Doordarshan gave the 
news ol the Nagpur trage¬ 
dy round about 8.3()pm. 

Even Bhaskar Ghose. the 
secretary for information 
and broadcasting, who is 
supposed to be fed the 
latest news, especially of 
this nature, confessed he 
had not heard about it. 

And when the newspa¬ 
pers asked the top DD 
news olficials about this 
unforgivable lapse, what 
do you think they 
replied'^ That they were 
not doing the cricket coverage and so 
they could not be blamed. 

Are the deaths of Indian citizens, in 
what was a national disaster, cricket' 
news, to he included in the morning's 
commentarv ' Did DD's set-up in Nag¬ 
pur not have sufticieni news sense to 
grasp that this was a major tragedy 
which had to be flashed in Delhi and 
then to the nation as news of the highest 
priority and importance, complete with 


visuals? Did they have to leave it to 
other organisations and other news set 
ups to infonn the Indian public of this 
major disaster? 

And It was the same with the bomb 
blast in Connaught Circus, in the heart 
of the capital of India, and within shou¬ 
ting distance of both Mandi House and 
Akashvani Bhavan. What is more, it ail 
happened well in time for the major eve¬ 
ning bulletins in Hindi, English and 
even most of the regional bulletins. But 
once again, Doordarshan sat pretty and 
gave too little, too late. Which could 
well become the motto of Doordar- 
shan's news set-up; Too Little Too Late. 


News, promptly puts them in the 
headlines. 

They seem to get the same space as a 
Icrry disaster in Bihar or a bus accident 
in Madhya Pradesh. At the other extre¬ 
me, let there be a jeep accident on the 
road to Jaipur or a minor fracas in 
Andliia Pradesh, and it will be blown 
out of proportion if there is no other dis¬ 
aster that day 

And, of course, its moment of real 
glory comes when a leader passes away. 
Wailing sarangis and doleful songs dog 
every moment, right upto the funeral, 
and DD heaves a sigh of contentment at 
the end of it all, secure in the thought that 



As a nationalised public sector set-up, 
Doordarshan and its older sibling, All 
India Radio, should lead with the news. 
But when it comes to national disasters, 
they are alw^ays last with it. And yet, 
DD’s heart seems to bleed for disasters 
in other countries. Let there be a bus acci ¬ 
dent in Indonesia, a volcano erupting in 
the Phillipines, a train accident in Boli¬ 
via or a mine disaster in Africa, and DD, 
following the Western belief that Evil Is 


And yet, DD’s 
heart seems to 
bleed for 
disasters in 
other countries. 
Let there be an 
earthquake in 
Los Angeles, 
and it is 
promptly 
featured in its 
headlines 


it has really made the nation weep. 

But, alas, most of the nation, which is 
enjoying a holiday because of state 
mourning, has already switched over to 
more cheerful filmi fare on other chan¬ 
nels where the planners, having paid 
their brief and respectful tributes, have 
seized the opportunity and plugged in as 
much of the popular stuff as they gleeful¬ 
ly can. Doordarshan, as usual, is the 
loser. • 
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TV REVIEW 

SHUBHRA GUPTA 



Ckring native 


Newer channels are suiting their bulletins to Indian needs 


0 Three new channels 
(ESPN, Discovery, 
ABN) have establi¬ 
shed in the past month 
that niche program¬ 
ming, catering to spe¬ 
cific audiences, will 
always have an edge over channels 
which provide general interest fare. 

Almost as soon as it began, ESPN 
grabbed the attention of cricket-lovers, 
of which breed there is no scarcity in the 
country, with its direct telecast of the 
India-New Zealand series. The telecast 
was uninterrupted: no announcements, 
no news bulletins, no broken transmis¬ 
sion, all of which happens on Doordar- 
shan with unfailing 
regularity. (It is another 
matter that we heard 
nothing of the • loss of 
human lives during a wall 
collapse at the stadium in 
Nagpur all through the 
one-day match, which 
begged the question: at 
what cost, 

entertainment?) 

The entry of the 
world's biggest sports 
channel with its Indian 
partners, the Modis, has 
been an undeniable suc¬ 
cess, judging by the ad 
support it received during 
the matches. And it pro¬ 
mises to have a profound 
impact on the way we 
watch sports from now 
on. 

Last week, Prime Sports, a SI'AR 
Plus channel, announced a deal with the 
Indian Hockey Federation which will 
result in us getting a lot of Indian hockey 
on the channel. A couple of weeks befo¬ 
re, Prime Sports, which calls itself Asi¬ 
a’s largest sporting channel, had gone 
into a similar deal with the All India 
Football Federation. 

Again, this meani that football will 
finally get the kind of attention and pack¬ 
aging that has been reserved for cricket. 
It will also result in players of other 


sports becoming as familiar to us as the 
superstars of cricket: who knows, rising 
football talent Baichung Bhuiia may 
soon have as high a profile as million- 
dollar boy Sachin Tendulkar. 

This flurry of activity on the part of 
Prime Sports is a direct lallout of the 
determined wooing of the sports specta¬ 
tor by ESPN 

.Instead of the interminable golfing 
tournaments and American varsity 
basketball that we’ve been used to on 
Prime Sports, we will get our own 
players and the events our viewers are 
keen on. And that is something to be 
glad about. 

The Discovery channel has settled in. 



Football stars like 
Baichung Bhutia 
may soon be getting 
the attention earlier 
reserved for the 
international greats 
of cricket 


and with its wealth of wonderful 
documentaries on wildlife, nature, and 
the mtu^els of science and technology, it 
is rapidly attracting the viewer who 
always thirsted for such programming 
and didn’t get it, except for the odd slot 
on Doordarshan. 

The national broadcaster has wi.sely 
seized this opportunity to show a chunk 
of Discovery’s programmes on its Chan¬ 
nel 3. So now you don’t have to wait for 
the ungodly hours the network re.serves 
for its dcKumcntanes, if it shows them at 
all. 

Receiving a first-rate Bedi Brothers 
film on tap is a far cry from the lime 
when all we got by way 
of nature and wildlife 
was David Attenbo¬ 
rough’s excellent Life 
series. The Bedi.s 

have been visible on fore¬ 
ign networks for a long 
lime, with their award¬ 
winning work. Now they 
can be seen where they 
belong. 

Asian Business News 
(ABN) is a round- 

ihc-clock channel which 
concentrates on business 
news with special focus 
on the Asian region. It is 
also tailoring its bulletins 
to the needs of the Indian 
subcontinent, with local 
production houses 

Umong them, TV i8) 
creating software for 

channel, in partnership. 


the 


This is good news for those interested 
in business and economic news with a 
global accent which gives due importan¬ 
ce to things Indian. 

Meanwhile, a new serial. Ghutan 
(DDl, 9.30pm, Thursdays), is wresting 
attention from other programmes on that 
slot. It’s got drama, emotion, and 
Renuka Sahane. She plays a spinted 
young miss with her trademark smile 
but sports, for a change, short hair and 
skirts which show off her ankles. • 
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POWER PLAY 

_ RAJIV SHUKLA _ 

A di s mal show 

The municipal polls in UP expose the chinks in the Congress’ armour 


G(»ing by the per¬ 
formance in Uttar 
Pradesh's recently- 
concludcd civic 
polls, NJ) Tiwari 
would do well to 
wind up his party, 
the All India Indira 
Congress, Though 
Tiwari remains the 
tallest leader in the state, his outfit was a 
poor fifth in most of the places Reason: 
this breakawav faction of the Congress 
has no organisation whatsoever in Uttar 
Pradesh. 

Narasimha Rao’s C'on- 
gross fared no better. Its 
nominees secured the 
fourth position in most of 
the constituencies. The 
plight of the Janata Dal is 
perhaps the most pitiable. 

It was last in the race for 
power at the municipal 
level. 

Those who arc clam(Hi- 
ring for the unification of 
the Congress will be dis¬ 
turbed to know that even 
if Narasimha Rao and 
N.D. Tiwari were to 
come together, the party 
stands very little chance 
of doing well in UP An 
analysis of the municipal 
polls reveals that the Bha¬ 
ratiya Janata Party (BJP) 
is still the favourite with 
urban voters, followed by 
Mulayam Singh Yadav's Samajwadi 
Party (SP). The Bahujan Samaj Party 
(BSP) is in the number three position. 

Let’s lake the results of the Kanpur 
municipal corporation as a sample case. 
The BJP got 2 lakh votes, the SP 1 lakh, 
the BSP 6(),0(K), the Rao Congress 
30,000 and Tiwari \ Congress got 
around 10,000 votes. Now, even if you 
put together the votes polled by both the 
Congress, it still remains in the fourth 
position. And this has been the trend in 
most of the wards of the state. 

In such a scenario, if the Congress is 


thinking in terms of doing well in UP in 
the forthcoming polls, it will have to 
enter into an alliance with either the BSP 
or Mulayam Singh Yadav. The civic 
poll results also reveal that if the SP and 
the BSP are to unite, the alliance will 
give a tough fight to the BJP. But as this 
IS unlikely to happen, Mulayam Singh 
could even befriend the Ctingress to 
keep the BJP out of power. 

But sadly enough, Mulayam Singh 
Yadav has chosen the Janata Dal as his 
partner. This is despite the fact that he 
has many bitter experiences with the 


Dal. What’s more, such Janata Dal stal¬ 
warts as V.P. Singh, Laloo Prasad 
Yadav and Sharad Yadav all hate him. 
His only friend in the party is Ram Vilas 
Paswan. 

Politically, too, it does not make 
much sense to ally with the Janata Dal. 
The parly is in a shambles in most of the 
slates. A belter bet would be the Con¬ 
gress, most of whose leaders are inclin¬ 
ed towards Mulayam Singh. In fact. 
Narasimha Rao antagonised N.D. Tiwa¬ 
ri only to get the support of Mulayam 
Singh Yadav. Today, however, Rao has 


lost both Tiwari and Mulayam. 

Some Congress leaders like Ajit 
Singh and Balram Singh are now cam¬ 
paigning for an alliance with Mayawati 
in UP. This is not a bad idea as going it 
alone in Uttar Pradesh would spell doom 
for Narasimha Rao. 

If Rao, Mulayam Singh and Mayawa¬ 
ti decide not to have any alliances, it will 
surely amount to handing pow er over to 
the BJP, at least in Uttar Pradesh. If the 
saffron brigade keeps up the tempo of 
the municipal polls till the forthcoming 


general elections, the party will invariab¬ 
ly corner most of the parliamentary seats 
from the state. 

In Bihai, too, the BJP is making 
steady headway after Nitish Kumar 
broke away from the Samata Party. The 
party can now hope to get a bulk of the 
Kurmi votes in that state. And the sup¬ 
port of socialist leader George Fernan¬ 
des and Muslim leader Abdul Gaffar 
will also help the BJP to get a few more 
seats from Bihar. All this will come in 
handy for the BJP to make a serious bid 
for power at the Centre. • 




If Narasimha Rao is 
to do well in the 
LokSabha polls 
from UP, he will 
have to think in 
terms of aligning 
either with the 
Samajwadi Party or 
the BSP. Going it 
alone will spoil 
doom for the 
Congress 
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ROUND THE YEAR 


The golden glow of desert landscapes, the 
shimmering waters of emerald green lakes, boat 
rides to medieval lake-palaces or an 
adventurous day’s outing riding the ship of the 
desert. Or quite simply moments of relaxation 
amidst the majesty of nature. 

Rajasthan. Different everyday, delightful by night... 
for fascinating holidays round the year 


CAMEL FESTIVAL 

Bikaner, 4-5 Jan' 96 
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NAGAUR FAIR 

Nagaur, 26-30 Jan’ 96 


DESERT FESTIVAL 

Jaisalmer, 2-4 Feb' 96 



RAJASTHAN TOURISM 

Paryalan Bhawan, Govt. Hostel Cainptjs, Jaipur-302001 Tel' 370180, 
376362 Fa)^: 0141-316045. GramiATITHI. R^asthan Tourist Reception 
Centre, Bikaner House. Pandara Road. New Delhi-110003. Tel - 3383837, 
3389525. Fax.011-3382823. 
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All OUT 
FOR NO 
LOSS 

It had really 
begun with a 
bang. And now» it has truly 
ended in a whimper 

Sunil Gavaskar had set the 
ball rolling by pointing out 
in his syndicated column 
that Mohammad 
Azharuddin ought to be 
dropped from the national 
squad for skipping the Wills 
Trophy and violating the 
BCCI’s rules The Indian 
skipper retaliated by 
accusing Gavaskar of 
"wnting nonsense" to "sell 
the column" 

But just when this war of 
words seemed to be entering 


Sunil QavMlc«r(abovn)Miil 
Azharuddin: makind up 
lan’thaidtodo 



All for children 






the slog overs, the two 
cricketing superstars 
decided that it was time for a 
draw of stumps. And in a 
recent TV programme on the 
World Cup, being anchored 
by Gavasl^ for Mme 
Sports, the two declared a 
cease-fire without ‘batting’ 
an eyelid. 

So, is It all out for no loss, t 
now? ' 


When it 
comes to 
children’s causes, Swraj, 
Paul is never one to say no. 

He gave one million 
pounds to the Ltmdon Zoo. 
adding a children’s section 
in memory of his daughter. 
And now, the business 
m^nate has become 
actively involved with the 
National Society for 
Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children (NSPCC). 

Paul threw a gala dinner to 
’’introduce overseas Indians 
to dw NSPCC” and got 
PdiKess Margaret to grace 


the occasion. 

For Paul, it was the first 
time be had hosted rt^alty. 
(His previous guests have 
included the Fritne Minister, 
Jdin Major, and half the 
Labour shadow Cabinet). 

And for Princess 
Margaret, it was hn^ first 
curry do; the Queen’s sister 
was seen tucking happily 
into ruMR aixl l(dMd». 

As for the NSPCC, its 
repiesentadve was seen 
busily ecChangiQg canb 
widi several wdl-heded 
Indians—allofudioin 
agreed to give generously. 


A COUPLE 
OF ODES 

Shabana 
Azmi was 
back on stage. But the 
celebrated actress neither 
applied greasepaint nor did 
she recite from a film script. 

At Shabda Sahavas, a 
fund-raising function 
organised by the Indian 
Women’s Ptess Corps in 
Delhi’s Siri Fort 
Auditorium, Shabana 
donned a new role: she read 
out three poems — Aurat, 


Dance to 

NIRVANA 

It was a 
meeting of 
mutual interests. 

Ever since he saw the 
Odissi danseuse perform at 
Dharamsala four years ago. 
his Holiness, the Dalai 
Lama, lias been awed by 
Sonal Mansingh’s talent. 

For her part, Sonal 
developed an interest in 
Buddhist tantric songs 
dating back to the 7th 
century. 

But it was only last 
fortnight that she could show 
the re^t of her research on 
Buddhist psalms to the Dalai 

















Compiled by SHAFQUAT ALI 


Makaan and Bahroopni — 
written by her father Kaifi 
Azmi, the noted Urdu poet. 

Accompanying her was 
husband Javed Akhtar— 
who chose to recite his own 
poems. A book of Urdu 
poems, Tarkush, wntten by 
him was also released that 
evening. 

As the attractive pair 
delighted the audience, 
many poetry-loving fans 
there wished they could pen 
their own couplets to the 
couple. 



Suimy and Mmpto: a MW vMtura 


lOMING TOGETHER 


At last, Sunny 
and Dimple 

have tied up But—sorry to 
disappoint you folks—it is 
not the proverbial knot of 
which we speak 

TTiey have simply got 
together to float a company 
—Nix International—that 
will produce telesenals 
Well, after the Barsaat 


debacle, the small screen 
looks like the Deols’ only 
destination 

As for the Kapadias, they 
seem not to have much 
choice either they arc 
putting up an actress who 
simply can’t Twinkle 

Whether their joint 
venture (no pun intended) 
bears fruit or not, at least 



Sunny and Dimple don’t 
have to worry too much 
about scouting for a cast. 
What say, Bobby and 
Twinkle*^ 


V. -t . ’'Vv'/''"'!'' ,1 4 !, 


SoiMl Mamlngh with Um 
Dwlsl Lmmu m ap^rlsl 



Lama. At a function 
organised by the Centre for 
Indian Classical Dances at 
Delhi’s TagOre Hall, Sonal 
Mansingh performed the 
Dharma Shnngara— 
’’which connects the 
Buddhist and the 
Vaishnavite tantnc 
traditions”. 

Of course, this was not 
the first time that she had 
performed before the Dalai 
Lama. But it was a ’special’ 
occasion for them as Sonal 
feels that "the Dharma 
Shnngara was essentially for 
his (the Dalai Lama’s) own 
edification’'. • 
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Chetna 


katha 


I The story of Ram takes 
on new meaning in the 
retelling by this 
dancer, choreographer 
and actress 


I n many ways. Ram Katha Ram 
Kahani is remarkable for the man¬ 
ner in which the creation resem¬ 
bles its creator. Researched, cho¬ 
reographed, narrated and perfor¬ 
med by Chetna Jalan, this "spectacle on 
stage" presented by the Calcutta-based 
theatre group Padatik, displays a disdain 
for conformism and narrow traditio¬ 
nalism — just like the woman who has 
inspired it ail. 

''RKRK is something of a culmination 
of all my experiences and impressions," 
says Chetna Jalan. So in effect, RKRK 
encapsulates neaji'ly 40 years of her inten¬ 
se involvement in the twin fields of 
dance and drama. 

Chetna’s tryst with the performing 
arts began when she was seven. Her 
mother, herself a scholar of classical 
music, saw to it that she was schooled in 
Kathak under such gurus as the late Pan¬ 
dit Ram Narain Mishra, Pandit Biiju 
Maharaj and Pandit Vijai Shankar, she 
began public performances at a very 
early age. 

But for Chetna, the confines of classi¬ 
cal dance could not satisfy her quest for 
expression and communication. "The 
very essence of Kathak is the kathakaar 
(narrator)," she observes. "For me, the 

CHETIU JMIM: a spectacle on 
stage 
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element of drama is integral to Kathak 
and the development of this aspect beca¬ 
me most important." 

Chetna’s natural flair for acting blos¬ 
somed when she received her training in 
theatre arts at the American Conservato- 
ly Theatre, San Francisco, in 1969 and 
1970. "ThaC was possibly the most artisti¬ 
cally fertile period of my life," recalls 
Chetna. And by the time she came back 
to India a few years later, an important 
chapter in her life was about to unfold. 

Even before leaving for the US, actor- 
director Shyamanand Jalan had come 
into Chetna’s life. Much older than her, 
a married man with children, Shyama¬ 
nand was "like livewirc and our relation¬ 
ship was and remains mosU unique," 
says Chetna. They lived together for 
nearly ten years before they got married 
in 1985. _ 

By that time, Padatik 8 
— a centre for the deve- I 
lopment of creative arts 
founded at Calcutta in 
1972 — had happened. 

With Shyamanand as its 
director and Chetna 
leading the Padatik 
Dance Centre, the two 
spread their wings and 
soared to great heights in 
the artistic firmament. 

Chetna, determined 
not to be bound by the 
limitations of one classi¬ 
cal dance form, involved - 

herself in various artistic 13 

styles. Her versatility led J|[^^ 

to her performing in festi¬ 
vals throughout the lUlX 

<«country, teaching dance 
'^at the Ali Akbar College Tull 

of Music, San Francisco, 
judging the Ititemational idyl 

Ballet Competition, 

Moscow, in 1985, becoming the 
first Indian vice-president of the dance 
committee of the International Theatre 
Institute (a unit of UNESCO), and per¬ 
forming in various plays directed by 
such well-known names as Satyadev 
Pubey and Kulbhushan Kharbanda, 
and. further afield, Walfarm Mehrin of 
Fiance, William Ball of the USA and 
Fritz Bennewitz of Germany. 

And, of course, Shyamanand Jalan. 

A nd now comes RKRK, Seeking to , 
^introduce the spint of faith in a L 

/"fid tereft of belief Ram Katha Ram h 
combines diverse concepts and I a 


styles in a manner that entertains and 
educates, pleases and compels one to 
pause and think. "The production was 
particularly fulfilling as I had complete 
freedom to research, edit, choreograph 
and present something which meant so 
much to me," feels Chetna. 

And she has made remarkable use of 
that freedom to convey what she | 
believes is the relevance of belief in 
God, how significant a repository of 
faith in today’s troubled times is. 

And yet, the birth of RKRK was in 
anger and frustration. Says Chetna 
Jalan, "It was on 15 August, 1992 in Ayo- 
dhya, while watching the Sahmat C’onfc- 
rcncc, that the resolve to put RKRK toge¬ 
ther was bom. All the parties had so bla¬ 
tantly politicised Ram. There was no 
hhakti involved. Just a means to exploit a 



Xadatik’s Ram Katha is a creative 
mix of Katiiak and acrobatics, 
Tulsidas and Tu cheez badi haiy an 
idyllic past and a turbulent present 


popular sentiment for selfish political energy "1 can’t just sit bad 
gains." te," she tells you. "I hate so 

But the anger was tempered down attending parties. It’s sucl 
within acceptable artistic and aesthetic time. I just have to keep oi 
limits. Adnnuts Shyamanand Jalan, "We ting, doing something. And 
had initially planned RKRK as a diatribe it all, 1 would possibly b 
against the politicisation of the concept could bring about a glimpse 
of Ram. But then, we decided to retain Chetna Jalan, the narrai 
this message but present Ram as a sym- ends the play with a poig 
bol of trust, hope and love in a manner hoondhaltishatabdikaekv 
which would be enjoyable and rik (I am a maddened cii 
attractive." fading century)". But if thi 

Then began the hard work of putting / as methodical as Chetna . 
lit all together. Chetna Jalan immersed / fading century ' still seems t 

herself in research which ^soon became f to offer. • 
a journey into myself," as she admits. | 


I And while sifting throu^di rhe material | 
I and deciding on the ambit and nature of I 
; its presentation, Chetna was aware that 
j "a concentration on dance would make 
I the larger audience we were looking at 
» wary. So, the element of drama became 
most important in the scheme of things" 
And thus, the final product became a 
heady, creative concoction of Kathak 
1 and acrobatics, Tulsidas and 7m rhecz 
badi hai mast mast, an idyllic past and a 
turbulent present. 

And while not everyone will agree 
that the idioms from classical limes tran¬ 
slate smcHirhly to the mcxlcrn, for Chcl- 
na. Ram Katha is her most significant 
creation to date."lf Ram Katha proves 
successful, it will strengthen my convic- 
I tion in the value of change," says Chet- 
I na. "I can then go on to 

explore other facets of 
the Ram Katha and 
expand the presentment 
of my Kahanii' says 
Chetna. 

Her personal kahani 
recognises that there is 
life after RKRK , and she 
is already preparing her¬ 
self for her next project: 
on the evils ol pollution. 
"Sara Pearson, one of the 
best-known choreogra¬ 
phers of the US, is com¬ 
ing down to help me 
explore, know and be 
more conscious of my 
body," she says. "That 
stive should add a different 

dimension ' to my 
^ performances." 

Dancer, choreogra- 
[J, an Pher, actress, wife and a 

mother of two .sons — 
esent Chetna Jalan carries off 

each role with equal 

energy "1 can’t just sit back and stagna¬ 
te," she tells you. "I hate socialising and 
1 attending parties. It’s such a waste of 
time. I just have to keep on experimen¬ 
ting, doing something. And at the end of 
it all, 1 would possibly be happy if I 
could bring about a glimpse of change." 

Chetna Jalan, the narrator in RKRK, 
ends the play with a poignant: "Main 
hoon dhalti shatabdi ka ek vikshipt naga- 
rik (I am a maddened citizen of this 
fading century)". But if the madness is 
/ as methodical as Chetna Jalanthis I 
I fading century'still seems to have a lot j 

to offer. • I 
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JAILHOUSE ART 

iWorkshops for women prisoners of Tiluir yield interesting results 
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t was a jailbreak with a difference. 
No tunnels were dug. No gunshots 
rent the air. No cops swooped 
down on the place. Instead, all that 
the women inmates at Delhi’s 
Tihar Jail used to ‘escape’ were a set of 
colours, paper and a paintbrush. 

And escape they did—into the world 
of art at a series of workshops organised 
by artist Bulbul Sharma and Dolly 
Narang of The Village Art Gallery. 

"The workshops had a 
therapeutic effect on the 
women," says Narang, 
who has put up the woiics 
for sale at her galleiy. 

"Introverted and reclu¬ 
sive inmates were by the 
end of the year interac¬ 
ting enthusiastically with 
their fellow prisoners." 

The ten workshops, 
which began last July, 
yielded about 30 works. 

"Our idea," adds Sharma, 
who has worked on nume¬ 
rous projects involving 
the underprivileged and 
handicapp^, "was to 
bring some sunshine into 
the lives of these women". 

A noble project, no 
doubt, but far from a cake¬ 
walk. First, there were 
restrictions on the art 
equipment that could be 
carried inside the jail: no 
sharp tools, no glass and 
no inflammable material. 

So Sharma chose the 
medium of monoprinting 
which requires nothing 
more complex than rol¬ 
lers, plexi or plastic glass 
and paints. Even a brush 
is sparingly used. 

Then there was the 
weather to cope with. 

The first workshop, last 
July, was literally, a 
washout. It was drilling 
and the news that Kiran | 

Bedi, who was then IG 
(Prisons), had won the Magsaysay 
Award had just reached Tihar. 

"Instead of encountering attentive 
bunch of women, we met this crowd in a 
festive mood," recalls Narang. "Nobody 
was willing to pay any attention to us. 
Instead, they were scurrying around pre¬ 
paring to felicitate Mrs Bei^. The mike 
was being tested, the dholki was being 
tuned and the platform was being swept 


clean for the women to sing and dance 
on. As a result, we couldn’t do much that 
day." 

T he subs^uent worksiiops were more 
productive, but the task ahead remai¬ 
ned a challenging one: many of the 
‘artists* were illiterate and had never 
lifted a pencil m their lives. Slowly, 
however, they began to enjoy pressing 
the paper on the plexi-glass plates and 





AT THE FIRST WORKSHOP IN TIHAR. 


examining the results, which differed 
according to the amount of pressure 
applied. They also learnt to experiment 
with texture and form by applying thick 
paint or oil to the plates. 

As their confidence grew, "die 
women would think up ingenious ways 
to execute their themes," says an amused 
Sharma. "Spoons, balls of rags, the oppo¬ 
site end of the brush and th^ fingers— 


all became very effective tools in our 
workshops." 

And the women began to develop 
their own styles: the middle-aged 
Sumitra Devi came up with dark and 
brooding abstract forms, Shakira went 
in for animal and human heads, Baljit 
Kaur chose portraits, and Karpai, a tribsd 
from Madhya Pradesh, dipp^ crayons 
into linseed oil to create works with a 
childlike innocence to them. 
ooLLVNAfUNo Nirpicct Kaur, an 
M.Sc. student, was so reti¬ 
cent that she had to be 
coaxed repeatedly to join 
in. "But once she did," 
recalls Sharma, "not only 
did she do very creative 
work, she regaled us with 
stories of how she used to 
stealthily buy paint with 
her pocket money 
earlier." Which met with 
a disapproval from her 
parents who wanted her 
to excel in studies and not 
indulge in ‘frivolous acti¬ 
vities* like painting. 

The first exhibition of 
these works, at the India 
International Centre 
(IIC) in September this 
year, met with an effusive 
response. A dozen works, 
all pneed at Rs 1,200, 
were bought within the 
first few days. At the exhi¬ 
bition at Tbt Village Gal¬ 
lery more recently, ano¬ 
ther six have been sold, 
one of them to Claudia 
and Robert Blake, ait 
buyers from the US who 
were "moved by the 
depth and talent in the 
exhibition" and one by 
artist Ouuais Husain, 
M.F. Husain’s son. 

It is chiefly the sense 
of dignity that the exerci¬ 
se lent the women priso¬ 
ners which delights both 
Narang and Sharma. 
Shaldra, who has just been freed 
after spending five years in Tihar on a 
drug-dealing charge, intend? taking up 
painting more seriously. 

As the painter Aipana Caur observes, 
"Such akmdatory attempt proves that art 
isn’t the exclusive preserve of artists. It 
is innate in everyb^y and just needs a 
channel to express itself." • 
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he rumours of 
the Kajol- 
Ajay Devgan 
spilt have, 
apparently, 
been highly 
exaggerated The couple had 
been having problems over 
the last couple of months 
when Ajay ’ s films (which co 
starred Kajol) bombed at the 
box office Devgan who 
was very depressed by the 
turn his career was taking 
had begun drinking too 
much, and fighting every 
evening with his giillnend, 
once he had a couple ol 
Scotches under his belt 
But Kajol refused to give 
up on him despite a tempora 
ry separation And her patien 
ce has paid oil she’s back 
with Ajay now and the pair 
appears to he as much in love 
as c ver 

How s that for happy 
endings ^ 




clK It had to 
happen After 
the Karisma 
Kapoor Ajay 
Devgan 
romance 


an untimely end it was only 
a matter of time befoie LolO 
made up with her lormer 
arch-nval Raveena Tandon, 
who had once apparently 
nourished a giant si/ed 
crush on the macho hero 
The catalyst in the leconci 
liation was none other than 



sign up for a movie with 
Pooja Bhatt, with whom 
he’d once had a ’beautiful 
relationship’ and whom his 
wife — with good reason — 
hates with a passion ^ 

The film in question is to 
be made by Mahesh Bhatt, 
who, no doubt, hopes that 
the Rangeela magic rubs off 
on his flop daughter, who 



is 


Raveena’s current boy¬ 
friend Akshay Kumar, who 
has always shared a warm 
friendship with Kansma 
I he ice was broken on one of 
his sets, and the two heroines 
have been shanng very cordi 
al vibes since then 

And that’s not all, they’ve 
even signed a film together 
Clearly, this promises to be 
the start of yet another ‘beau 
tiful relationship How long 
It will last, however, is any 
body’s guess 







KAR* OA KAPOOR 


ither Aamir 
Khan s wife 
rp Reena has 

\R ^ “P 

him, or Aamir 
bimseif has 
decided 

give up on his marria¬ 
ge Or why else would the 
diminutive Khan decide to 


# ow that he is 

man, Sanjay 
Dull seems 
hell-bent on 

personal life in ordei His 
father, Sunil Dutt and 
younger sister Pnya will 
soon be travelling to New 
York to visit his ailing, 
estranged wife, Richa and 
finalise the divorce 
proceedings 

Once the formalities are 
taken care off, Sanjay 
intends to tiC the knot with 
girlfnend Rhea Pillai Few 
people can quibble with that 
after the way she stood by 
him all the time while he was 


POOJA BHATT I 


desperately needs a hit to 
revive her flagging career 
And now that she has ano¬ 
ther Khan—Sohail—surgi¬ 
cally attached to her hip, 
papa Bhatt thinks he can nsk 
her in the same movie as 
Aamir 



in jail, Rhea deserves all the 
happiness that life can bnng 
her 

And so, for that matter, 
doesSanju • 
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Death in the stedium 




/. ,, 


The Nagpur tragedy raises serious questions about the manageme^of 
cricket in India 


1 ,. 


Time: 3.30 pm. Date: 
26 November, 1995. 
Venue: Vidharbha 

Cricket Association 
(VCA) Stadium, 
Nagpur. 

A group of council- 
MAHARASHTRA lors from the Nagpur 
Municipal Corpora¬ 
tion buist into the press box demanding, 
that the fifth One-Day International bet¬ 
ween India and New Zealand be stopped 
immediately. The reason: a section of 
the parapet adjacent to the staircase 
leading to the upper tier 
on the East Stands had 
collapsed during the 
lunch break, killing four 
spectators on the spot and 
injuring at least 30 others. 

Mediainen — till then, 
preoccupied with the 
mauling that the Indian 
bowlers had suffered at 
the hands of the rampa¬ 
ging Kiwi batsmen — 
find the stadium gates 
locked, making it impos¬ 
sible for them to make 
out what has actually 
taken place.. Finally, it 
takes a telephone call 
from one of the local new¬ 
spaper offices to the press 
box in the stadium to set 
speculations at rest. The 
tragedy has occurred. 

And the death toll is like¬ 
ly to go up. 

Amidst all this, the action on the pitch 
continues as the Indians chase the mam¬ 
moth New Zealand total of 348 in 50 
overs. At the end of the day, the home 
team surrenders meekly and is whisked 
away from the ground. 

Then, the action shifts to the impromp¬ 
tu press conference held by VCA presi¬ 
dent P.R. Mundle, Making a weak attem¬ 
pt to explain what exactly had happened, 
Mundle said that a large number of spec¬ 
tators had rushed across the parapet, 
during lunch time, causing the column 
of single bricks to give way. As a result. 


those standing on the structure fell to 
their death while several others who 
were directly below the crumbling para¬ 
pet, sustained serious injuries. 

And when mediainen finally got a 
chance to visit the site — a full four 
hours after the accident — blood clots 
lining the rubble and the handbags, 
sunglasses, sweaters and chappals 
strewn all over the place bore mute testi¬ 
mony to the disaster that had struck the 
Nagpur stadium. 

By the time the dust finally .settled 
over the Nagpur stadium, nine cricket 


lovers who were eager to watch their 
heroes in action, had died, and several 
others had landed up in hospital. 

This disaster and the way it was 
handled, have raised serious questions 
about the manner in which cricket in 
India is being managed today. The 
Board of Control for Cricket in India 
(BCCI) insists on allotting the money¬ 
spinning One-Day Internationals to 
various centres practically overlooking 
the facilities provided and the security 
element involved. 

The Nagpur stadium was a case in 


point. The sale of fake tickets had resul¬ 
ted in a few thousand more than the desi¬ 
red number occupying the stands on 
26 November. There were no concrete 
pillars to support the flimsy brick structu¬ 
re, the wall was not properly secured to 
the platform on which it stood and there 
was no iron mesh for support. 

Soon after the accident, the all- 
too-familiar procedure of passing the 
buck began. The VCA initially blamed 
the construction company A.S. Iyer for 
the mishap. But a spokesman of the com¬ 
pany claimed that they bad 
not constructed the 
East Stands. Then, Shrini- 
vas Constructions, who 
had executed the project, 
were hauled up. Shrini- 
vas Vamcka;, of the con¬ 
struction company, 
insists that the four- 
and-a-half inch brick 
wall had been built 
exactly the way the VCA 
wanted it. 

And as claims and 
counter-claims queered 
the pitch, the irony of an 
advertisement published 
in kx:al dailies on the day 
of the match claiming 
that ‘concrete was never 
so good before' as it was 
at the VCA — was 
almost t>rutal. 

Another serious cause 
for concern was the way 
in which news of the 

stadium disaster was completely 
blacked out by the electronic media. 
While the match was being telecast live 
across the country, there was absolutely 
no mention — leave alone coverage — 
of the accident. 

And when news of the tragedy finally 
filtered in, a raging debate engulfed the 
cricketing fraternity throughout the 
country. Should the match have been 
stopped after such an accident? It was 
widely believed that nowhere else in the 
cricketing world would such an incident 
be ignored so ccnnpictely and play 




THArS MOT CRICKET: the India-New Zealand series 
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NEWS 


On your marks... 


The Prime Minister sets the tone for the Congress ’ 
election campaign in the state 





CAUGHT IN ACONTROVERSY: BCCI 
president IS. Bindra 


allowed to go on. 

,3ut Indian cricket manager Ajit 
Wadeicar nisisted that no details of the 
accident were forthcoming and so no 
decision could have been taken. New 
Zealand coach Glenn Turner toed the 
same line: "We knew an accident had 
occurred, but nothing more". "It may 
have led to security problems, panic and 
a stampede," explained VGA president 
P.R. Mundle, justifying the authorities 
decision not to stop the match. 

Maharashtra chief minister Manohar 
Joshi, who is also one of the BCCI vice- 
presidents, visited the VCAand the inju¬ 
red in Nagpur’s Mayo Hospital the day 
after the accident. Joshi announced that 
the Nagpur additional district magistrate 
P.B. Kalbhor, would probe the stadium 
disaster. 

Meanwhile, BCCI president Inderjit 
Singh Bindra has announced a compen¬ 
sation of Rs 50,000 to the families of the 
deceased. But Bindra has ruled out the 
possibility of the BCCI setting up an 
inquiry committee to look into the mat¬ 
ter. "Not only is that not required as the 
state government has got into the act, it’s 
a police case where the administration 
has to find out what went wrong. The 
BCCI cannot overstep its jurisdiction". 

But the Nagpur tragedy has raised 
doubts about what the BCCI’s jurisdic¬ 
tion actually entails. With the World 
diFp round the comer and Nagpur sche¬ 
duled to host one of the 17 matches to be 
played in India, it is clear that unless the 
BCCI lakes more care in choosing and 
monitoring the venues for cricket 
matches in India, the paying pubiic will 
be the ones to suffer the most. • 


The slate’s ruling Con- 
gress(I) could not 
have asked for a better 
start to its election 
campaign. The party, 
which hopes to repeat 
its 1991 electoral suc¬ 
cess in the forthco¬ 
ming Assembly elec¬ 
tions scheduled for early next year, had 
Congress president P.V. Narasimha Rao 
flagging off the party’s electioneering 
drive. 

The Prime Minister’s third visit to the 
stale in four years, on 24 November, 
began with his laying the foundation 
stone of a mega gas-cracker project at 
Tengakhat in Upper Assam. 


Then, Narasimha Rao dedicated a 
state-of-the-art eye hospital to the nation. 
Established and run by the Kanchi Kam- 
koti Peetam in Guwahati. Sankardeva 
Netralaya is the first of its kind in the 
region. 

But what the state’s parly workers 
were really looking forward to was a 
massive public rally organised at the 
historic Judges Field in Guwahati. Here, 
the Congress president made it clear that 
he had come to Guwahati with a specific 
political agenda. 

"Our government has fulfilled most 


of the promises made after it came to 
power in 1991," declared Rao. 

Congratulating chief minister 
Hiteswar Saikia for bringing peace to 
this strife-tom north-eastern state, Rao 
slated: "Saikiaji hina chamak-damak ke, 
shanti se apna kaam karte hain (Saikiaji 
has been working quietly, without any 
great fuss or show)." 

The astute political leader that he is, 
Rao saved the punch-line for the last. At 
the end of his 40-minnte speech, the 
Prime Minister assured the 7()-lak- 
h-slrong Koch-Rajbonshi community in 
the state that a Bill to grant them the 
Scheduled Tribe status would be passed 
in Parliament during the ongoing winter 
session. With this, Narasimha Rao has 


boosted his parly’s prospects in at least 
26 state Assembly constituencies where 
the community plays a decisive role. 

Thus, the Prime Minister’s Assam 
visit was quite characteristic of the man. 
Efficient, lalher than effusive, Narasim¬ 
ha Rao managed to set the tone for the 
run-up to the forthcoming Assembly 
polls. And when Hiteswar Saikia com¬ 
mented that Rao’s visit had given the 
Congress "a head-start over other parties 
in Assam", there was no doubting the 
truth of these words. • 

NMnA. Qokhmlm/^wmhmil 




FOR THE PEOPLE: the PM inaugurating Sankardeva Netralaya in Guwahati 
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NEWS 


Braveheart 


Bhanwari Devi vows to renew the fight against her 
rapists cleared by a court verdict 


She is a frail, rustic 
woman who. on first 
glance, seems 

anything but a social 
crusader. But some¬ 
thing in the eyes of 
'Bhanwari Devi hints 
DELHI at the steel within. 

And now, this* 
\saathin' with the Rajasthan govern¬ 
ment’s Women's Development Pro¬ 
gramme who is working to bring about 
"social change", who has won the Neer- 
ja Bhanol Award for Bravery, 1994, and 
represented India in the Beijing 
Women’s Conference in September this 
year, will need all her inner resilience to 
continue her crusade. For, recently, 
Bhanwari Devi has been labelled "a liar" 
in court. 

Bhanwari Devi’s story began in the 
village of Bhatcri in Rajasthan when the 
state government launched a drive again¬ 
st child marriages. Bhanwari, who had 
been married off at the age of three, jum¬ 
ped into the fray. She came into the fore¬ 
front of the movement after she pro¬ 
tested when the one-year-old daughter 
of an intluenlial mi^n in Bhateri, Ram 
Karan Gujar, was being married off. 

Ram Karan and his friends retaliated 
by threatening and harassing Bhanwari 
rJevi. But when these failed to dissuade 
her, the men decided to "teach her a les¬ 
son". On the evening of 22 September, 
1992, she was raped by Ram Karan 
Gujar, Gyarsa Gujar, Badri Gujar, Ram 
Sukh Gujar and Shravan Panda. 

Bhanwari Devi decided to take her 
battle to court and wailed patiently for 
justice to be done. Now, more than three 
years later, on 15 November, the court 
acquitted the five accused. 

Shocked by the judgement, all that 
Bhanwari Devi had to say was, "Maine 
to sarkar ke liye kaam kiya par aaj 
adalai ne mujhe jhutha kah diya (I wor¬ 
ked for the cau.se of the government but 
today the court has made me out to be a 
liar)". 

The manner in which the court dismis¬ 
sed Bhanwari Devi’s case has attracted a 
lot of attention and has sparked off a rene¬ 
wed struggle against judicial insensiti- 
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vity to women. 

Says Kavitd Srivastava, a Jaipur- 
based activist. "The reason for acquittal 
of the rapists was so outrageous. Jagpal 
Singh, judge at the Jaipur district and ses¬ 
sions court, stated that ‘the rapists are 
middle-aged and therefore respectable 
citizens whilst rapie is usually commit¬ 
ted by teenagers'! 

"In an obviously sexist and biased 


judgement, weighlage was also given to 
an absurd statement by the defence coun¬ 
sel which said that since the offenders 
were upper-caste men (Gujar and Brah¬ 
min), the rape could not have taken 
place because Bhanwari is from a lower 
caste," added Kavita. 

So. it does seem that Bhanwari Devi’s 
case was weighed down by the burden 
of her birth — that of a poor woman 
belonging to a lower caste. But Bhanwa¬ 
ri’s spirit just refuses to be crushed by 
judicial apathy. "The government will 
have to be just on this issue. I have wor¬ 


ked for the government and i will not 
give up till the end," Bhanwari declared 
at a press conference held at the 
Indian Women’s Press Corps in New 
Delhi recently. She is now determined 
to lake her fight to the High Court and 
then, if required, to the Supreme Court. 

And Bhanwari Devi’s indomitable 
spirit is proving to be something of a ral¬ 
lying point for women activists 
throughout the country. Admits Naina 
Kapur, a Supreme Court lawyer, "This 
woman inspires people, and we believe 
her." According to Kapur, "The problem 
is with the kind of attitude most people 
have. Each acquittal proves the strong 
bias in sexual offences and the gender 
insensitivity a woman has to face." 

Bhanwari Devi’s case has, indeed. 


brought to light the lopsided vision of 
our judiciary where the rape victim’s ver¬ 
sion seems to matter the least. Says 
Mohini Giri, chairperson of the National 
Commission for Women, "The judicia¬ 
ry has to be sensitized and rape punish¬ 
ment made more stringent and speedy." 

And with crusaders like Bhanwari 
Devi leading the charge, there seems 
hope left yet for the countless women tor¬ 
mented by social injustice and judicial 
apathy. • 

Mgutfm Pmnlm/Hmw D^lht 

—— 




LONECRUSADEIl: Devi at a recent press conference in New Delhi 
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Promises to keep 

Chief minister Manohar Joshi steps up efforts to woo 
the Gowari community 


Maharashtra chief 
minister Manohar 
Joshi seems to have 
taken up the cause of 
the Gowari tribals in 
right earnest. On 23 
November, Joshi pro- 
MAHARASHTRA mised to withdraw the 
controversial Govern¬ 
ment Resolution which has, since 
1985, deprived the Gowaris the privile¬ 
ges they would have been otherwise 
entitled to as members of a Scheduled 
Tribe. 

The Maharashtra chief minister's pro¬ 
mises could not have been more well 
timed as they came at a meeting held to 
commemorate the first anniversary of 
the gruesome Nagpur stampede, which 
had claimed 113 lives, belonging mostly 
to the Gowari community. 

Memories of the tragedy continue to 
haunt the Gowaris in the state. On 23 
November, 1994, over 50,000 Gowari, 
Mana and Halba protestors from the 


Vidarbha regipn had gathered outside 
Morris College at Nagpur, near the state 
Assembly. Led by Sudhakar Gajbe of 
the Adivasi Gowari Samaj Sangathan, 
the tribals demanded a meeting with the 
then Maharashtra chief minister Sharad 
Pawar and tribal development minister 
Madhukar Pichad. 

After four hours, when the protestors 
were told that Pawar was departing for 
Bombay and that Pichad would not be 
able to meet them as he had other engage¬ 
ments in the Assembly, some of the tri¬ 
bals gave vent to their frustration by brea¬ 
king through the police cordon. 

Then, all hell broke loose and the 
venue turned into a veritable battlefield. 
The cops — far outnumbered by the 
crowd of agitating tribals—fought back 
and resorted to a mild lathi-charge. In 
the melee that ensued, asphyxiation and 
panic combined lethally, leaving more 
than a hundred dead on the streets. 

The Congress government’s lackadai¬ 
sical attitude following the tragedy and 




the subsequent lack of interest shown 
towards fulfilling the tribals’ demands, 
has fuelled resentment among the 
Gowaris. 

When the Constitution Schedule was 
first drafted, the name ’-Gowari’ 
did figure in it, following that of the 
‘Gond’ tribe. When the schedule was 
revised, the punctuation between 
‘Gond’ and ‘Gowan’ disappeared, 
thanks to the carelessness of a govern¬ 
ment official. Thus emerged a new name 


Home 

economic s 

Union finance minister 
Manmohan Singh has 
undertaken several 
projects for the benefit of 
Assam 

U nion finance minister Manmo- 
han Singh clearly means busi* 
Hness when he says, "I will try to be 
the worthy representative of Assam.” 
Soon alter being elected to the Rsgya 
SaUia for the second time from 
Asaam in fone this year, Singh has 
widertakien several projects to be 
financed out of his Rs 1 cime'MPs 
Aiea Devek^nnem Fund’ for the 
Ibb^fit of his adoiKed state. 

Among the most imptntant of foe 
pn^ecu that Singh is financing is foe 


renovation of the andent ruhis of 
Madan-Kanxlev at Baitiata Ohatiali 
near Guwahati and establishmoit of 
a museum-cum*paifc at the site. The 
ruins, located about four kms fixwn 
the main road, is now all set to beco^ 


me a tourist spot with the finance 
minister having spent Rs 10 lakh for 
the construction of an dl-weather 
road to the site. An additional lls 20 
lakh has been spent for the museum, 
park and a fishery which is cmning 


ON BUSINESS: Unhnjbumce minister Manmohan Singh inaugurating a 
pavilion on the Latasit grounds in Guwahati 
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HAUNTING MEMORIES: aficf the 
stampede an 23 November, 1994 


of ‘Gond Govvan', eliminating the 
Gowaris from the schedule wSince then, 
this tribal community has been denied 
facilities granted to the vSchedulcd 
Tribes. 

But now, chief minister Manohar 
Joshi's recent air-dash to Nagpur seems 
to have convinced the Ciowari leaders 


up near the ruins. 

In Guwahati, Manmohan Singh 
has initiace<i a scheme to have a river¬ 
side amusement park for children. 
With the Union minister contribu¬ 
ting Rs 10 lakh for the project and the 
Assam government pitching in with 
a donation of Rs 20 lakh* the state 
capital should finally be able to make 
i|se of the long roadway along the 
Brahmaputra that it enjoys* 

On 27 November, Mmunohan 
Singh, along with chief minister 
Hiteswar Saikia, inaugurated a pavi¬ 
lion at the historic Latasil grounds in 
the heart of Guwabati. The finance 
minister's contribution of Rs 8 lakh 
for the construction should help fulfil 
the much-awaited project. The finan¬ 
ce minister has also donated Rs 10 
lakh for the construction of a new 
building for the Latasil lower prima¬ 
ry school* 

Speaking on the occasion, the 
Union Bnanpe minister thanked €hi<^ 
ndirite SaUcta for sending 

m f^ainearit Psoiiidiig out that 
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that the present Maharashtra govern¬ 
ment will lend a more sympathetic ear to 
their demands. 

The Maharashtra chief minister has 
also assured a reassessment of the temns 
of references of the Dani Commission 
which is probing the cause of the deaths 
in the stampede. And the CM has promi¬ 
sed to hike the compensation package to 
the kin of each of the deceased by an 
additional Rs 1 lakh, besides provi¬ 
ding housing and employment to survi¬ 
vors of the tragedy. 

Sudhakar Gajbe, who'had led the 
morcha, feels that the chief minister's 
assurances are "more positive than that 
of the previous government’s". "It is a 
sincere effort at bringing realistic 
relief" says Gajbe. 

Joshi's assurances to the Gowaris 
come immediately after the tnbals 
announced that they were "capable and 
decisive enough to make somebody lose 
the elections". Although ii is difficult to 
gauge the numerical strength of this tri¬ 
bal community, the Gowaris can defi¬ 
nitely make a difference in the l ive parli¬ 
amentary constituencies of Vid h arhha, 
Bhandara, Chandrapur, Yavuimal and 
Nagpur, besides also influencing the 
voting pattern in Ramtek, Buldana and 
Ako)a. • 

8hl9MrJo9hl/Nmgpur 


Assam has tremendous potential to 
emerge as one of the front-ranking 
states in the country, Singh listed 
three priority areas: industrialisation, 
agriculture and development of arts 
andculttire. 

According to Kumar Sanjay Kri sh¬ 
na, deputy commissioner of Kamrup 
who has jdayed a key role in the 
implementation of the various sche¬ 
mes initiated by the finance minister, 
a city1>ns terminus at Khanapara, ten 
proper roadside bus shades for com¬ 
muters, construction of a rural 
stadium, a weaving centre, an audito¬ 
rium fw a rural college and the beauti¬ 
fication of Bbuvaneshwari viewing 
poim above the famous Kamakhya 
Temple, are on the agenda. 

Given the Union finance mini¬ 
ster’s efforts, it should not be 
before the controversy sunotinding 
Manmohan Singh's mDqniitiiation to 
the Ihuya SaUia Ibdes god be 
gcis. as one 
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KUSUM BHANDARI 


BEGINNING 10 DECEMBER, 1995 


ARiES 


(2! March-20 April) 

T his is not a pleasant 
period to undertake trips. 
Differences with a relative 
may surface leading to bitter 
feelings. The creative side of 
you will be active. Give full 
attention to any creative 
ventures, either individual or 
collective. This could be a 
rather successful week. But 
tender moments with your 
sweetheart will be lacking. 

TAURUS 


(21 April-20 Mm) 

I nstability cn the home 
front may interfere with 
your plans. Be careful while 
talking with others. Your 
words could be 
misconstrued. Present your 
views in a way which is least 
controversial. Why let 
people slay under wrong 
impressions? Students in 
any discipline will do well. 

GEMINI 


(21 Ma\-20 June) 

Y ou may not be able to 
produce your best under 
adverse planetary positions. 
What is otherwise easy for 
you to accomplish, will 
puzzle you now. Small 
matters will seem rather 
complicated. But lawyers, 
journalists and teachers will 
function better than before. 
Students will need extra 
concentration and dedication. 

CANCER 


(21 June-20 July) 

I f you have been seeking 
cooperation in business, 
you should get it now. What 
you think has been denied to 
you, will be granted. This 
may lead to some interesting 
openings. You will have to 
cope with the burden gf extra 
work. Children may be a 
source of worry. 


LEO 


(2! July-20 August) 

S eniors will be in a mood 
to support your plans 
and help you in any way 
possible. Professionals will 
have greater involvement in 
their work. A 
misunderstanding with a 
close friend will work itself 
out. But this does not mean 
that such an intimate 
relationship will crumble 
easily. 


I LIBRA 


(21 September-20 October) 

M utual resources can bt 
built up. With more 
cash flowing your way, 
think in terms of putting 
some aside for additional 
expenses. Very serious 
matters may be under 
discussion with your spouse. 
The outcome of these talks 
will bear fruit. Make sure 
that loved ones fulfil their 
desires. 



VIRGO 


(2/ August-20September) 

Y OU must pull yourself 
together if you are going 
to get anything positive out 
of this week. You will feel 
rather lazy and uninterested 
in work. There are many 
things that you can do to 
improve your present 
economic situation. 
Attending to financial 
matlersisone of them. 


SCORPIO 


(2! October-20 November) 

P rofessionals will have a 
hectic week. Be 
prepared to meet people 
half-way, particularly those 
you have to rely on to a 
certain extent. Offer the 
hand of friendship where 
there has been ill-feelings. It 
is unlikely that your 
conciliatory gesture will be 
snubbed 


SAGITTARIUS 


(2! November-20 December) 

T he week begins on a good 
note. You have been 
experiencing difficult rimes 
lately. You will now find it 
easier to reach agreements 
with close associates. But 
tiffs with relatives will gel 
you in a bad mood. People 
will come to you for advice 
and will have more respect 
for your opinions. 


CAPRICORN 


(21 December-20 January) 

Y ou do not need to rush 
things. Space out your 
work. Be sure that you give 
necessary lime to accounts 
work. It would be unwise to 
make any new starts now. 
Try to gel a clearer picture of 
where money is going. Your 
mate or partner will tend to 
be open to constructive ideas. 


AQUARIUS 


(21 January-20 February) 

Y our mental stability will 
be the prime factor in 
your success. The calm way 
in which yon handle 
problems will be amazing. 
Retain this composure 
throughout the week. You 
may tend to be hasty after 
mid-week. Travel will lead 
to something important. 
Your sweetheart will be the 
driving force in your life 

PISCES 


(21 February-20 March) 

T here is likely to be stiff 
opposition to >our plans 
from members of your 
family. But associates in 
office will be prepared to fall 
in line with your decisions. 
Romance may have changed 
— but not for the better. A 
more devoted attitude is 
required by students towards 
their studies. • 
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RANDOM NOTES 


^ llll' Oa 2 December, die 


,1|pp natkmel capital of 
li$aae^d to have shifted 
■j^oih New Delhi to 
Hyderabad. 

■ Not only Prime Minister 
Nartffiimha Rao, but most of 
his cooncit of ministers, 
^retaries of the Govern¬ 
ment (^India, and chief mini¬ 
sters of several states were in 
Hyderabad to attend the wed- 


NRnMdmlMi RtMK ptaying 
tholMMkt 

ding Miemony of Narasim- 
haRtio’^ grand daughter. 

But this posed great pro¬ 
blems for securitymen. And 
it was a Herculean task tor 
die security agencies to pro¬ 
vide protecticm to so many 
VViPs and the Congress 
members of Parliament who 
had gathered to attend the 
.ftmcUon. 

In fact, this sudden inva¬ 
sion of WIPS also caused 
trouble to tourists ^d visi¬ 
tors to die city. Because, not 
only government hotels and 
,gnest houses were full, but 
adlwnuiiodation was also not 
aimilable in private hc^ls, as 
they woe all book^. 


IMrltof*’ 
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HEARD AT THE WEST BENGAL 
PCC(I) HEADQUARTERS 

Mamata Banaijaa la hoping that 
tha malaria outbraak In tha atata 
will do to Jyotl Basu what It did to 
Job Chamock— driva him out of 
Calcutta. 

A PARTY WORKER 



found a new way to amuse 
itself. Appafendy, everyone 
in die PCC is now writing an 
autcdiiography. 

It ail began with Mamata 
Baneriee. ^e wrote a book 
of iKXims, largely autobiogra¬ 
phical, Now odier senior 
Ccmgress leaders such as 
Priya Ranjan Das Munshi 
have also announced their 
intention to launch their own 


biograpnie.s. 

Now, Mamata is wonde¬ 
ring what these books wOl 
say about her and how she 
should set the record straight 
in case of contradictions. 

Whatever the fortunes of 
the Congress, it can now b^ 
safely predicted that everyo¬ 
ne in the WBPCC will soon 
be wearing glasses for 
having to read too much. 


CHECK-LIST 


The films that launched a thousand 
speeches: important films of 
actor-politicians 

■ M.B. RauHMdumdrmi His first film was Mantri 
Kmari (Daughter of the minister), in which he starred with 
his wife Janaki. This is seen as an epoch-making film 
scripted by M. Karunanidhi. This was followed by 
ft^hawwatlah. All MGR's political moves were preceded 
or celebrated through his films. 


■ JuyulalNiMK Her first film was VenneerAdai 
Nirmafa (Nirmala who danced on white water). This was a 
gtoomy tale about widow remarriage. The massage was 
the (^tity of the Oravidian woman. Though somewhat 
surreal, the film caught the fancy of those who wanted to 
see Jayalalitha in a political role. 


■ DHIp Kunuw: Has only flirted with politics, always 
shying away atthe last moment from makhig a 
commitment tojiower politics. But his most important 
overtly political film was certainly Sagina. 


■ UhlMh Khaunu: Khanna’s Aaj Ka MLA may have 
bombed at the box-office, but the ageing superstar's role 
drew applause. The film showed up politicians for what 
they are: a corrupt lot. Never mind that years later RafeSh 
Khanna himself donned a sparkling white Kuita-i^Janm;. . 
folded his hands and kned up for the votes. - ;i, . 


■ Thp Calcutta Munici- 
' Coqxuradon 
wtedi faced severe 
criticism following the SM- 
‘vabk Apartment collapse, is 
'uMpiftfiig dramatic 
AiKjl the man who 
. has h^iii cliosen u> do this 
Job’ is’ Asltiir 'Barman, the 
muaic^al cOQimlssioner. 

In an atten^M to stop cor¬ 
ruption and check malpracti¬ 
ce in the CMC, Bamum, in a 
recent circular, has asked ail 
the civic employees to dis -1 
close their "personal assets" ' 



ttiehroeni 

including movable and 
immovable paoperty. In fact, 
all employees and senior offi¬ 
cers have been given forms 
by the idrainiatratkm, in 
whid) they are to stale (hdr 
property details. Earlier, he 
had stirred a hopiets* jneM by 
suspending etritig ardibeds 
inthebidiffihtgdt^teutment. . 

AH this has come as a 
shock to tbe babas of the cor- 
p^tion to wboro accounta¬ 
bility, has always been tm 
aliea many 

bC gie^ bSed to scuttle 
ip' 

110^“’"''^'” Mtitig ‘ ai^on; 

'be chief i^ir 
a^Jy^Ba^'sjnfigimcA - 





















DELHI DIARY 


NotMi^Miqr 

■ Of kMe, differences 
have cTcq[>ped up bet¬ 
ween home miniaie): S.B. 
Chavan and the Central 
Bureau of Investigiuton 
(CB!) officials, tlie reladon- 
sl^ has soured because of 
Bwcshwar Rai, who .is the' 
adminittmter’ of New Delhi 
Municipd Corportation. 

Appan^y, die CBI 
legistaed a case against Rai 
on corruption charges and 
arrested two architects on 
the same grounds. In feet, 
the CBI also fecommended 
to the home ministry that Rtii 
be removed from the post 
because they felt that his pre¬ 
sence in the municipal corpo¬ 
ration would hamper the 
investigMion process. 

However, home minister 
5.B. Chavan has reftised to 



•.B. Chavan: lahialaBto 
****. 

act (HI the proposal for unex¬ 
plained reasons. And Cha- 
van*s action has caused a 
gi^t deal of disappointment 
within the investigative 
agency. 


RosNnorlmn 


■ Root Dinesh Sin^ 
might have gone to his 
graves, pilloried by editorials 
for bdng precisely the 
limpet that 


'But few knew Him be hi 
fact, offered m tesiga at 
Ji^jtimes in pm fest fern 
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HEARD AT THE DELHI PRESS CLUB 

Is that how Saalkala bacaaia so 
amooi? 

A CYNICAL HACK AFTER THE ENFORCEMENT 
DIRECTORATE ESTABLISHED A DIRECT LINK 
BETWEEN THE HAVALA MASTERMIND 
AMEER BHAI AND THE NEPHEW OF 
JAYALALITHA'S CLOSE AIDE 



Mnasb Wagh: tarawall 

years efterhe fell ill. 

On tlw last occasion^ 
abotU a month ago, Singh cal¬ 
led the Prime Minister and 
begged to relieve him of his 
, portfolio. The PM must have 
reassured him. for, after he 


put down ms phone, he tur¬ 
ned to his wife and fixends 
and said: "Tlie PM says he 
does not want me to quit. He 
still values my advice as a 
senior Congressman." 

And yet, the Prime Mini¬ 
ster’s Office has done 
nothing to correct the impres¬ 
sion that Dinesh Singh was 
the one trying to hang on to 
P 


Home truth 

■ Former Governor of 
Uttar Pradesh B. 
Satyanarayana Reddy had an 
unfortunate experience 
recently. 

Reddy is a bachelor and 


Prime ministerial stakes: who’s up and 
who’s down 


□ 


□ 


Atal Bahari Vdpayaa: The only way the Bharatiya 
Janata Party can come to power is with the help of allies. 
And Vajpayee is the one who can deliver the allies. 


PM. N araa lmi ia Rao: Is hoping for a hung 
Parliament. So that he, with a section of the moderates in 
the Bharatiya Janata Party, can become the consensus 
Prime Minister. 



IJK< Atfvaali Has pa^ tlw pi^ 

BharatlyaJanataParfyaicineca^felflaQoyemfifehf^ 




‘caixfe fo 'ii^^'^.aAd wwus.' 
fepl acod. 

leader ^ -G.Raemgtuj^.; 
Reddy etpa to De^ 
cami^ indrism Bbavun liil 
heccmldfiitdahwsd. ' 

It is permissible for. for¬ 
mer Govemore to stay in 
government guest houses for 
a week or-two. But when 
more than a month elapsed 
and Reddy showed no sign 
of moving out of the VIP 
suite in Orissa Bhavan, for 
which the rent is a paltry Rs 
12 a day, he was asked polite¬ 
ly to vacate. 

He refused and even held 



B.S. RMMy: taking nptka 
eauan of fonaar Oovamora 

out the threat of informing 
his ‘friend’, Prime Minister 
Narasimha Rao, about it. But 
droning names didn’t help. 

The resident commissio¬ 
ner of Orissa told him polite¬ 
ly that he was welcome to 
stay but he’d have to pay tbe 
market tent — arotm^Rs 
IjOOBad^. 

; tius ^ 

-'im 
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Gives your car that advantage 


Automotive engine technologies are constantly changing. The 
trend is towards smaller engines which deliver more power but rev 
faster and run hotter. This puts more stress on the engine as well 
as Its lubricant. 

Keeping pace with these new technologies, Castrol now 
introduces Castrol GTX Extra-a vastly superior multigrade engine 
oil meeting API SG specifications. For Increased resistance to 
thermal and viscosity breakdown and better protection for your car 
engine- Castrol GTX Extra, with enhanced liquid engineering. 

The specially imported base oils, selected additive package and 
20W/50 viscometrics of Castrol GTX Extra give your engine the 
extra advantage In the dusty, hot, Indian driving conditions. 


CdStrof BTX EXTnJK offers: 

• Exceptional engine protection and 
cleanliness 

c Longer engine life 
« Smooth, noiseless running 
« Reduced oil thickening 

• increased resistance to thernuil and 
viscosity breakdown 

• Excellent resistance to low temperature 
sludge formation 

In short, Castrol GTX Extra is recommended for 
‘Extra’ ordinary performance in all Indian 
and imported cars. 
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Carry on, Mather 


W word that comes to mind 
on reading about the recent 
controversy over Mother 
Teresa and the issue of reser¬ 
vation. for Dalit Christians 
{Oh Mother!, 10—16 
December). 

It is true that opinion on 
this most famous missionary 
in the world is divided. 

Some swear by the semi- 
divine nature of her work, 
while others point out thatnot 
all her actions are above cri¬ 
ticism. Even while granting 
that the Mother’s critics are 
probably correct in 
most of what they are saying, 
we must remember the fact 
that she is venerated by the 
masses as a saint, and trying 
to undennine her position 


would mean hurting a lot of 
sentiments. 

No matter what her detrac¬ 
tors might say, it is wrong to 
undervalue the good work 
that the Mother has achieved 
during her lifetime. Is it 
necessary to drag her into pet¬ 
ty politics at this stage and 
tarnish her image? What 
good would it do anyone? 

At the same time, I think 
the Mother should exercise 
more care in keeping herself 
out of such political issues. 
Her image in India is that of a 
messiah who cares for the 
poor—irrespective of reli¬ 
gion. It has taken the Mother 
a number of years and a lot of 
hard work to command this 
respect—she should be care¬ 
ful that sundry political or 
religiously interested groups 
do not succeed m undermin¬ 
ing it. 

NIrmala Tyagt, New Delhi 

■ MotherTeresa is constant¬ 
ly being dragged into con¬ 
troversies that are not of her 
own making and to which 
she has very little connec¬ 
tion, mainly because hers is a 
name that sells. She has done 
so much for the poor and the 
suffering that no one, includ¬ 
ing her critics, could ever 
hope to equal it. 

What people need to 
remember is that, after all, 
she is a fallible human being 


and not God. Her critics 
seem to delight in tearing to 
"shreds her ideas on abortion 
and the deification of suffe¬ 
ring, and seem to hint that 
she has taken money for hei - 
self through donations from . 
"questionable sources". 

Even if she did take money 
from people )ike Baby Doc 
Duvalier, itfll went towards 
helping the poor. So how 
does it matter what kind of 
people the donations came 
from? 

If Mother Teresa feels that 
she is able to take care of all 
the unwanted babies of the 
world in her own way, she 
should be left to do so in 
peace, since her critics are 
not in a position to offer 
anything better. And if she 
lets the suffering die in peace 
amidst prayers and love at 
her home, Nirmal Hriday in 
Calcutta, albeit without giv¬ 
ing them proper medication, 
at least it is better then letting 
them die in the streets like 
stray dogs. Would her critics 
have gone and picked up the 
dying from the streets and 
admitted them to nursing 
homes or taken them back to 
their own homes for proper 
treatment ? Let the barking 
dogs bark. Mother, while 
you carry on your good work. 
Annamma Xavier, Cannanore 
(Kerala) 


Star struck 

T he 12 —18 November 
issue of Sunday not only 
had Amitabh Bachchan on 
its cover, but also devoted 12 
whole pages of precious new¬ 
sprint to him (The 
comeback). 

An earlier issue of 
SuNDAYhad similarly wast- 



Mother Teresa: can har Intagrity ba quaaUonad? 



Amitabh Bachchan: 
raaHIfa diffaraftom raal 
Ufa 

ed several pages on Sanjay 
Dutt, evidently in the mistak¬ 
en belief that he has acquired 
some sort of halo after spen¬ 
ding several months in poli- 
ce/judicial custody as 
punishment for his misdeeds. 

One would expect 
Sunday to give its discern¬ 
ing readers more relevant 
material. As for Dutt and 
Bachchan, a quarter of a 
page for each one would 
have sufficed. 

S.K. Jalawal, Thane 
(Maharaahtra) 

■ The talent search initiated 
by Amitabh Bachchan is 
nothing but a commercial 
venture which is banking for 
success on the superstar’s 
brand image. 

If Bachchan was really 
bent upon discovering 
youngsters with star material 
and giving them a break 
through ABCL’s films, he 
should have encouraged 
even the economically back¬ 
ward vouth. There surely is 
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A group of Hindu woman: rollglous dictatos have 
harmod thorn, too 


no dearth of talent among 
that section, but the fees char¬ 
ged will make it virtually 
impossible for them to even 
apply. 

What hurts is the know¬ 
ledge that Bachchan could, if 
he wanted, have borne the 
expenses of the project him¬ 
self— his coffers are filled 
with enough cash, and this 


The system of falwas, 
which to the common man 
means religious dictates, are 
present in direct and indirect 
form in almost all religions, 
so why single out Islam'^ 

One such ^-'^'i^^ious diktat, 
from the Shankarcharya of 
Puri, debarring crores of liter¬ 
ate Hindu women from recit¬ 
ing Vedic hymns, is a glaring 


example of a ‘fatwa* in the 
Hindu leligion. In fact, such 
falwas arc an age-old tool to 
keep Hindu women confin¬ 
ed within the shackles of 
ignorance, so that only men 
understand the true meaning 
of religion. But since Shou- 
rie has a soft comer for Hin¬ 
duism, he has of course con¬ 
veniently forgotten all the 
constricting dictates of its 
priests. 

It is good that he has taken 
time to do a pioneering and 
investigative study on 
Muslim fat was in his book, 
but investigative writing can 
only prove to be an asset 
when it is all-embracing and 
all-pervasive. The World Of 
Fa (was will only be helpful 
to society ii'the aims and 
objectives are noble and 
when the drawbacks of all 
religions are laken into 
account 

Mahesh InderSharma, New 

Delhi 


People and 
punishment 


T he write-up tilled Indec¬ 
ent proposal did not men¬ 
tion the Punjab Civil Servi¬ 
ces (Punishment and 
Appeal) Rules, 1970. K.P.S. 
Gill, director-general of Pun 
jab Police, is presently an 



wouldn’t have made 
him any poorer. This 
was a golden opportu¬ 
nity for Bachchan to 
translate his reel-life 
image of saviour of 
the masses to a real- 
life one, but he failed 
to grab it. 

At the same time, 
however, I commend 
Amitabh for his noble 
venture of promoting 
good, middle cinema 
into viable commerci¬ 
al successes. I wish 
him the veiy best in 
his future endeavours 
in this direction. 
ZahidH, Javall, 
Bangalore (Karnataka) 


Isolating 

Islam 


A run Shourie 
appears to be 
extraordinarily pertur¬ 
bed over the role of fat- 
was in Islam {Intoler¬ 
ance and the fatwa, 19 
—25 November). 





The report Gang wars was very timety, dom¬ 
ing as it did on the heels of yet another grueso¬ 
me gang killing in Bombay (26 November —2 
December) 

The stage we have reached today is not dissi¬ 
milar to the one that Will Durant referred to in 
his book Pleasures Of Philosophy^ published 
as early as 1929, in which he wrote about Cte 
decay that democracies face at one stage or 
another. 

He had said, "Democracy without education means hypocrisy 
without limitation; it means the degradation of stafesmatu^ 



politics; it means the expensive maintenaiioe, in 
ruling class, of a large parasitic class of pdhi&Sans, 
is to serve the rulers and deceive thended > J": ‘ 

"The last stage of the matter is gar^gr^ ^ 
happily In our larger cities, because they are 
tection of the law. If they Mong totiieoig^ ^ . 
cai party) or have fnends in k, (hey 
commit a crime they will not be attested, 
not be convicted, that if convictedtil^ v^l^ 
jailed they will be pardoned, ’ ^ a 

edio escape. If, in theprac^i 
led they will be buried whh 
ber of the ruling' class, and 
honour/' 







Rttprni DmI a 
victim of saxlsin 

employee of the Pun¬ 
jab government and is 
bound by the above 
rules (29 October—4 
November). 

According to Part 
11,4 (b) of these rules, 
an olficial of the stale 
government is to be 
suspended "where a 
case against him in res¬ 
pect of any criminal 
offence is under 
investigation, inquiry 
or trial". The Supreme 
Court having ordered 
the chief judicial 
magistrate, Chandi¬ 
garh, to carry out a pro¬ 
secution against 
K.P.S. Gill for outrag¬ 
ing the modesty of a 
woman IAS officer, 
the Punjab chief mini¬ 
ster, H.S. Brar, would 
be within his rights to 
pass suspension 
orders against him, as 
he is currently under 
trial. 

Narindar Singh, 
Chandigarh (Punjab) 
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LETTERS 


It goes with the 
job 


M ani Shankar Aiyar’s 
article. Accountability 
(27 August — 2 September), 
leaned more towards petty 
politics than towards the 
issue of "acci)untabiliiy'’ 
itself. As Aiyar points out, 
iaswant Singh has certainly 
set a new standard in Parlia¬ 
ment by holding ministers 
responsible for their actions. 
By raising the issue of 
accountability on several 
occasions (irrespective of 
the political party concer¬ 
ned), Jaswant Singh has 
brought to light the need for 
Indian politicians to 
shoulder responsibility — 




Chartas and Diana M their wadding: brief encounter 


The Parliament building: 
are Parilamentariane 
doing their duty? 

something which they often 
refuse to do. 

Our politicians have cxer- 
cisLu authority without res¬ 
ponsibility for far too long 
now. Jaswant Singh’s alleg¬ 
ed lack of action in one parti¬ 
cular case does not warrant 
the flood of emotional critic¬ 
ism that Mani Shankar Aiyar 
has poured on him. In fact, if 
anything, the LTTE episode 
highlights the incompetence 
and lack of political consci¬ 
ence in the other members of 
Parliament, who have an 
equal obligatio!i to raise 
these issues but choose not 
to do so. 

Raising issues of accoun¬ 
tability is fundamental to the 
fimetioning of democracy 
^ it is for Parliamentarians 


like Mr Aiyar to emulate 
Jaswant Singh and persevere 
with all relevant issues as arc 
deemed necessary. 

Mani Shankar Aiyar has 
trivialised the laudable prin¬ 
ciple of accountability, by 
bringing it down to the level 
of personal politics in his 
article. 

Sanvari Alagh^ Bombay 
(Ma harashtra) __ 

‘Princess 

Charming’ 

R udrangshu Mukheijee 
presented to his readers 
a very fair and frank assess¬ 
ment of the history and tra¬ 
vails of the British monarchy 


{Fading glory, 26 November 
— 2 December). 

On the face of it, it is 
strange that even after so 
many years since the British 
departed from this soil, we 
still indulge in discussions 
on matters which are so total¬ 
ly alien to us. But 1 suppose 
the trappings of sex and scan¬ 
dal and the opportunity to 
witness some ‘royal’ bitch¬ 
ing w ere too good to pass over. 

What was underlined 
once more by this entire epi¬ 
sode, in which Princess Dia¬ 
na went public with her grie¬ 
vances, is that the West has 
no morals or ethics left. The 
rot that has set in dates back 
to the Sixties, which was 
when religion ceased to be 


PRIZE RS 200 FOP CON 1 RiUUl’ONS. 
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relevant to the lives of most 
people in these countries. 

The Church could only 
wring its hands in despair as 
attendance in prayer services 
became progressively thin¬ 
ner, and young people chose 
to go dancing in discos and 
get high on alcohol and 
drugs, instead. Free sex soon 
made an entry, and thence¬ 
forth, everything started 
going haywire. 

Charles and Diana are pro¬ 
ducts of all the forces that 
shaped their generation. 

They have, however, dis¬ 
graced themselves by wash¬ 
ing their dirty linen in public 
— 1 feel they have disqualifi¬ 
ed themselves from being 
claimants to the British 
crown. Their antics have 
also raised the question as to 
whether the British still real¬ 
ly need the royalty, when 
they are incapable of behav¬ 
ing like royals. 

Sush Kochar, Calcutta (West 
Bengal) 

Their g€Kl died 
young _ 

I was horrified and sicken¬ 
ed beyond words on read¬ 
ing the article Snatching 
them young (19 — 25 
November). 

What have these 
young ones done to deserve 
such a raw deal from life? If I 
were the Prime Minist^if or 
the President of India, the 
first thing I would have done 
is 10 order the massacre of all 
men who molest children 
and force them into prostitu¬ 
tion. There is no 
other solution to this 
problem. 

It is shameful that such a 
revolting thing as child pro¬ 
stitution exists and continues 
to flourish in our society. I 
think it is a very strong com¬ 
ment on the degeneration 
that is rampant eve^where. 
Allowing it to continue can 
only mean that this nation’s 
morals have become tho* 
roughly corrupted. ! 

Yogesh¥airDavar, New Demi 
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SUDHIR TAILANG THE HINDUSTAN TIMES 


■ We have promoted education which only generated unemployment 


PV N ^RASIMHA RAO pm \lussm^th^ mtd t > piomou tuuil (dutation 


■ The minister from Himac hal Pradesh and the company horn Himachal have committed a 
Himalayan blunder 

JAIPAL RtDDY Janata Dal MP lommintin^ on tin alU gfd fcnauntiwi \hov\nh\ the Union 
communications minister Sukh Ram to a prnatc firm ft om Himac hal Piudt \h 

■ There is a grave disquiet on the economic front This government has outlived its utility It must 
go It will be the finest thing for the economy 

JASWANT Sin oh, SJPUader expttwmuhis mcw rhatthc ( ongn ss(l) f(o\emment has nussid up the 
country s economs 


■ I appeal to the people of Pakistan that 
they should understand the United States’ 
gameplan behind the whole thing. 

SB CHAVAN Union home minister charging the USA 
with fomenting trouble in Kashmir 

■ If this lady (chief minister J Jayalalitha) comes back to power, nobody, not even God, can save 
the Tamils 

RAJNIKANT, Tamil superstar who is carr\mi; on a political Mr against the CM 

■ I am a star in Bengal, 1 am mobbed since 1 am royalty Mithun Chakrabortv, Kumar Sanu and 1 
are the Royal Bengal tigers 

BAPPI LAHIRI, music director 

■ I am always veiy discreet with my affairs 

Jackie S h r o f f, siuj _ 



Malayali poetess, 
Baliuiiani A>nma,thi& 
year's Samwati 
S«nmao,forher 
anthology Nivedyan. The 
collection focusses on 
women’s role in society, 

mniATlOta 

nationwide campaign to 
make India polto-firee by 
2,000 AD Around 20 
million peoplp and 
resources worth R^ 510 
milUon am being 
mobilised for the 
purpose. President S.D. 
Sharma will fonniiUy 
launch the programme at 
Nagpur 


nmuNnoithe 

Calcutta-Yangon fhght, 
on>7 December, by 



Indum Airlines, after a 

lomlgiuiaiBa hy 
Cbdratnity,W<St 
Bengal mmlfdetr far 
sporu and ymiBi affairs. 


AirAlimU>tthenrst 

prizie at fh&BBC drama 
competitioii, toindiaii 
playwttilhtMaivaiiet 
Bhmy, for her play My 
Fhfwwft The 

{AayUbaaddtwi^ 
IkMMMqrrkiis. 



JHMIlllMlPttoTWnlKg 

sdteicff piwiBMmrw s dts 

Imemaiioiidl val of 
BokiifiBc Programmes. 
%nP|iisaiisyear. 
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VIB SANGHVI 


A tale of two citie s 

Calcutta is nicer so why do people prefer Bombay ? 


In 1986, I moved 
to Calcutta from 
Bombay. Everybo¬ 
dy I knew thought 
I was crazy. Which 
person, in control 
of his senses, 
would abandon 
boonilown, Indi- 


Manhattan, for a city that had been 
described as the armpit of the subconti¬ 
nent? If I was going to move out of Bom¬ 
bay, why couldn’t I go to Bangalore? 
Why ruin mv life by moving to the city 



people seem more prosperous; the lai 
group runs one of its finest properties in 
Alipore; and either the public drainage 
system has improved or the dogs are bel¬ 
ter behaved. 

Contrast this with Bangalore where I 
was last week. The so-called Garden 
City must he one of the most polluted 
areas on earth; traffic is a disorganised 
jumble of scooters, motor cycles and 
three-wheelers; the power goes as often 
as it did in Calcutta in 1986; properly pri¬ 
ces have reached absurd levels and even 


himsell as a Bombay wallah, I have to 
say that my htime town now offers the 
worst and most overpriced quality t.'f life 
oi .my city in Asia. 

li loesn't please me to have to say it 
but saeiJv, it is the tmlh 

W hat’s wrong with Bimibay? Gosh, 
pretty much everything as far as I 
can see. There’s the law and order situa¬ 
tion to begin with. Neither Sharad 
Pawar’s kill-lhem-all-in-encounters 
policy nor Bal Thackeray’s rhetoric 


Despite the many improvements 
over the last decade, Calcutta is 
still a city with a negative 
mentality. It is now a pleasant 
enough place to live but in the 
larger Indian context, it is still a 
backwater 


of dreadful night? 

To be honest, I wasn’t entirely sure, in 
my own mind, why 1 was making the 
move. Calcutta wasn’t a terribly plea¬ 
sant place in 1986. It was certainly the 
city of dreadful night when you conside¬ 
red the powercuts which went on for 
hours each day. The streets were dirty; 
every second car on the road was a com¬ 
mercial vehicle (a taxi, a tempo, a truck 
or — worst of all — a minibus); the 
public drainage system was so poor that 
if a dog raised his leg near a lamp-post 
on Park Street, all of Chowringhee got 
flooded; and there was not one good 
restaurant in the entire state of West 
Bengal. 

Nearly ten years later, I am sure that 
you know how much things have 
changed. There is a newly organised air 
about Calcutta; there are fewer fK^wer 
breakdowns than in any Indian city; 





the pubs — one ot the city’s few redee¬ 
ming features — close much too early. 

If Bangalore can deteriorate so shar¬ 
ply, so quickly, then what can one 
expect of Bombay? Perhaps it is because 
this column is being written in Colaba. 
ten hours into a power breakdown (yes, 
that’s right, ten lioursl) that Pm so disil¬ 
lusioned with Bombay. 

But as somebody who still thinks of 


about destroying the underworld seem 
to have made any difference. Things 
have just got worse and worse. 

There are now relatively few commer¬ 
cial activities that you can engage in 
within the metropolis without having to 
deal with the underworld. If you run a 
shop, .somebody will come and collect 
protection money. If you manage an 
industrial unit, your union will be 
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goonda-dominaied. If you intend to con¬ 
struct a building, then you will have to 
pay off the mafia first. Even if you pay 
your dues and steer clear of Chhota 
Rajan’s gang or the D-Company, there 
is still no guarantee that some enemy or 
business rival won’t anange to have you 
shot at a traffic signal. 

Despite the dangers inherent in run¬ 
ning a commercial enterprise in Bom¬ 
bay, at least you can make money m busi¬ 
ness. If you are lucky, you might even be 
able to ^ford a flat. 

But if you arc a salaried person, then 
life in Bombay is pretty much un¬ 
affordable unless you arc on company 
account. Even if you reach the lop of 
your company and save half your inco¬ 
me each year, you still won’t be able to 
buy a flat in South Bombay. Nor will 
you be able to cat out at your own expen- 


take me half-an-hour to get home (Car¬ 
michael Road) in the evenings from offi¬ 
ce (Cuffe Parade). That journey now' 
Uikes over an hour in the rush hour. 

And that’s the ‘good’ part of Bom 
hay. Go past Worli and the traffic is tar 
worse. Streets are overcrowded. 
Pedestrians arc forced ont(^ the main 
roads because hawkers have set up stalls 
on the pavcirienls and cab drivers obey 
no traffic regulations. 

Enough has been said already (by me, 
and by others) about the deterioration (»f 
tlic urban landscape of South Bombay 
which is increasingly coming to resem¬ 
ble the world’s most expensive slum. 

So, I won’t say much more. But consi¬ 
der this: what can you say about a city 
where even the rich are so desperate for 
recreational space for their children that 
they take them to a dirty, nanow stretch 



a couple of club memlx-Tships pt^rhaps, 
But eight out often people will still turn 
down Calcutta and choo.se Bombay, 

Why is this? \V^hat makes Bombay 
seem so attractive despite the expense, 
and despite the fact that the quality of 
life in Calcutta is tar supenof^ 

Pauly, the answer has do with C'alcui 
ta. Despite the many improvements over 
the last decade, it is still a city with a 
negative mentality ( Hohay un' is pretty 
much the motto of West Bengal) and the 
Bengali is an excellent metaphor for the 
Indian, .lust as the only way to get a first 
class |ob out of an Indian is to take him 
abroad (which is why our NRIs arc .so 
successtul), the most successful 
Bengalis are the ones wdio have left 
Bengal. 

AH of this contributes to keeping Cal¬ 
cutta out of the action. It is now a plea¬ 
sant enough place to live but in the larger 
Indian context, it is still a backwater. 


Bombay represents the triumph of 
the human spirit over the 
degradations of the environment. 
Despite everything that is wrong 
with the city, it still throbs with an 
energy that is generated by its 
citizens 


sc more than a couple of times a month. 
And even if you decide to make a few 
sacrifices and hire servants (say an ayah 
for your children), they won’t stay very' 
long. 

The urban problems are well-known. 
The power situation is not as bad as Cal¬ 
cutta's used to be but nor is it a.s good as 
it was four years ago. Traffic is a night¬ 
mare. When 1 lived in Bombay, it would 


of concrete in front of the National Cen¬ 
tre for the Performing Arts in Nariman 
Point and pretend that it is a park? 

A nd yet, here’s the irony: offer a man 
a job (with accommodation) and 
give him a choice between Calcutta and 
Bombay. Nine out of ten people will 
pick Bombay time after time. 

Increase the stakes; throw in a car and 


Bombay, on the other hand, repre¬ 
sents the triumph of the human spirit (or 
at the very least, entrepreneurial urge) 
over the degradations of the environ¬ 
ment. Despite everything that is wrong 
with the city, it still throbs with an ener¬ 
gy that is generated by its citizens. When 
you are in Bombay, you feel plugged 
into a life-source that energises and sti¬ 
mulates you. 

I suspect that finally it is a sense of 
being at the centre of the action and of 
being where it is all happening that 
makes up for the slum aspect of Bom¬ 
bay. That is why most people would still 
prefer to live here, even if their homes 
arc tiny and are located hours away. 

But isn’t it a pity that a citizenry that 
can make Bombay India’s window on 
the w’orld does not care enough about 
civic amenities to protest about the dete- 
noration in the city's quality of life? • 
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I NEWSWATCH^ 


Power hungry 

Maharashtrafaces its worst-ever energy crisis 



aharashtra is running out ol 
[energy, loi a state that had 
always piidetl ilsell on sustai¬ 
ning a dense conc entration of industries, 
a recent spate (d power failures is poin¬ 
ting to chaos that precedes a collap¬ 
sing system. 

This yeai. there h.ive 
been five majoi faults 
throwing hundreds of 
industrial units out ol 
gear, fhe last two - one 
on 10 NoviMiiber lasting 
11 hours a- (I another on 
14 Noveiitber lor six- 
and a-halt hours — badly 
hit the city of Bombay. 

Local tram schedules 
went haywire, leaving 
five million commuters 
stranded; water supply 
came perilously close to 
breaking down; and rush- 
hour tiattic was caught 
up in endless, enervating 
snarls 

l x pens say that the power problem 
has arisen from a severe demand and sup¬ 
ply mismatch. In Bombay city, for exam¬ 
ple, the power need in August last year 
was 6.S73 MW, but it shot up to 8,171 
MW this August. The power shortfall 
has badly affected industrial activities. 

Beginning 1 December the state has 
b(vn divided into six /ones for rotatio¬ 
nal load-shedding. In an attempt to 
soften the blow, the Maharashtra State 
Lleclricily Board (MSBB) has assured 
that Bombay wouldn’t he affected 
MwSLB officials claim that the repeated 
crises were tnggered by sudden dips in 
power supply from the central grid 
which, they explained, were caused by 
excessive withdrawals by Madhya 
Pradesh. 

While that may be partly true, more 
endemic problems are that Maha¬ 
rashtra’s power demand far outstrips 
supply and the government is unable to 
bridge the gap. Deputy chief minister 
Gopinath Munde, who also handles the 
erieigy portfolio, however, doesn’t quite 
agree, fie says that the MSEB has 
increased its generation by 13 per cent. 


At present, the total installed capacity in 
the state is 1 1,582 MW, of which th 
MSBB supplies 7,725 MW. 

There arc reasons to believe that the 
MSBB’s own policies aie aggravating 
the power famine. There aie allegations 


ol MSl.B })owei. So, the boaid leais that 
it will stand to lose if enhances its 
own capacilv. 

In ackliiioii, nearly hall-a clo/cn pro- 
po als foi a total of 5,300 MW are being 


held 



the 


Bombay: life without light 

that the board is planning to quash a Tata 
Electric Company (TLX’) proposal to 
increase its own power generation by 
450 MW And the reason, it seems, is 
petty politics. The TEC is a major buyei 


POWER CONSUMPTION 
( 1993 - 94 ) 



stale government for 
various reasons. 

lio^^^^e^ theie are 
some who say that Maha- 
-ashtra's At)es cannot be 
vicwclI in eolation ”We 
have a laTg t of 50,000 
MW m the country,” says 
R V Shiihi, chairman 
and managing diiectorof 
Bombay Suburban 

LJeclric Supidy Compa¬ 
ny "Unfortunately, the 
pace ol growth is such 
that in this current Live 
Year Plan we are not 
goine lo succeed in 
adding even 20,000 MW\ 
Even the w'cstern grid, 
wdii^h had adequate 
power, now collapses 

regular! N 

Otheis such as Ben Somers, mana¬ 
ging dnectoi of the Mangalore Power 
Company, prescribe pinausation as the 
uhimaie panacea. "SEBs liavc provided 
an admirable social seivice by electri¬ 
fying villages and providing pump sets 
but the lime has come for change. SEBs 
are financially bereft of tesources. They 
need to be run on commercial lines " 

Dr Kirit Pankh, director of the Indira 
Ciandhi Institute of Development 
kesearcli, adds anolhci element to the 
privatisation solution. "The most feasi¬ 
ble policy at present would be to pursue 
a demand side management," he says. 
"This means that you make the customer 
use his cneigy more efficiently In the 
USA, electricity pricing is based on an 
mcentive-oriented programme. But for 
a situation like this we need piivatisa- 
lion so that ulililies arc driven by the pro¬ 
fit motive. Al preseni, this idea is unlike¬ 
ly locome about easily in India " 

And that certainly doesn’i augui well 
for Maharashtra whose industries face 
the prospect of a cripphng uiluic. • 

Lyla Bavadam/Bombay 
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INDER MALHOTRA 


Blame it on Washington 

The US is responsible for most of the problems facing India 



Good old S.B. Chavan has done it again. He 
has put the cat among the pigeons hy accus¬ 
ing the United States of "evil designs" in 
Kashmir— an exceptionally serious charge 
in diplomatic parlance. He has added that 
the US, though inveighing against interna¬ 
tional terrorism, is encouraging terrorists 
and secessionists in Jammu and Kashmir 
because "it wants to have a foothold" in the highly sensitive 
and strategic state bordering China, the Central ^sian 
republics of the fonner Soviet Union and Pakistan. 

Since the Union home minister has made similar state¬ 
ments in the past only to retract or "clarify" them later — the 
process began with 
his declaration in 1991 that 
Rajiv Gandhi’s assassina¬ 
tion could have had an "Ame¬ 
rican connection" it could 
be argued that his fhetonc 
should be ignored. But two 
majo! factors go against sum- 
mar)' dismissal. 

First, Chavan was speak¬ 
ing on Kashmir, in reply to a 
serious debate in the Rajya 
Sabha, not holding lorth at 
some rally of a paramilitary 
force in some obscure town. 

Secondly, conscious of the 
lack of seriousness with 
which his pionouncements 
are greeted, he look care to 
emphasise that he was speak¬ 
ing with the "fullest sense of 
responsibility". 

Against this backdrop, it was no surprise that 
the American reaction was prompt and terse. 

"Nonsense" was Washington’s one-word 
description of Chavan’s accusation against it. 

The US administration then went on to say, 
rather unctuously, that all that America wanted 
was an end to bloodshed in Kashmir, that it want¬ 
ed the Kashmir problem to be solved by India 
and Pakistan through negotiation and in accord¬ 
ance with the "wishes" of the Kashmiri people 
and .so on. The sting, if it can be so described, 
was in the tail. The US, the Washington state¬ 
ment said, was willing to help achieve the desir¬ 
ed result "but only if both sides (India and 
Pakistan) want it". 

In the insurance business, there is something 
called the "third party risk". In the matter of Kash¬ 
mir, America is behaving like a "third party 



S.B. Chavan has put the 
cat among the pigeons 
by accusing the US of 
"evil designs" in 
Kashmir—an 
exceptionally serious 
charge in diplomatic 
parlance. "Nonsense" 
was Washington's 
one-word description of 
Chavan's accusation 
apinst it I 


mediation in Kashmir ’That is where C’havan’s suspicion com¬ 
es in C’oiild the Clinton administration - personified in rela 
tion to South Asia by that unabashed pro-Pakistani, Rohm 
Raphel — have an agenda i^f its own? 

fhe tumble, however, is that such suspicions aie never tak 
en up with the ILS but are leit to Chavan to voice occasionally 
while the Prime Minister himself says literally nothing. Only 
the other day, Lynn Davis, w'ho runs the U.S stale depart 
ment's policy on nuclear and international security aflairs, 
look objection to P.V. Narasimha Rao’s own sensible speech 
at the NAM summit at Cartagena. 

In that speech, the Prime Minister had pertinently pv>inied 
out that the Comprehensive IVst H freaty 

(CTBT) would be meaning¬ 
less unless I) is linked to a 
time-bound programme for 
complete elimination of 
nuclear weapons, for Davis 
this was unacceptable. India, 
she said like a stern head 
mistress, was resiling from a 
firm commitment to sup()or1 
CTBT 

As an example of bare¬ 
faced cheek, this is hard to 
beat. In May 1994, Bill Clin¬ 
ton signed a joint statement 
w'ith Narasimha Rao at the 
end of the Prime Minister's 
official visit to the US. In it 
he committed Ins country to 
the goal of total elimination 
of nuclear weapons. This 
commitment has been given 
an indecent burial. The US now 
presides over a nuclear regime under which the 
nuclear weapons of the five declared nuclear 
weapons powers have been legitimised in pertie- 
luity. 

Under these circumstances, C’havan’s slate- 
meni will Ixxome a thing of past soon enough 
But is this the way to conduct the overwhelming¬ 
ly important Indo-US relationship'^ I’he just- 
concluded civil aviation agreement under which 
India is getting more than a dozen entry points in 
the US is a fine example of the virtues ol firm¬ 
ness combined with courtesy. There is no cause 
for adding to avoidable quarrels with America 
But where, as in Kashmir or over the nuclear 
issue, this country’s supreme interests arc 
impinged upon, the US must be told where it gets 
off. And the talking must be done by the Prime | 
Mintsler, not the home minister. • j 
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We want to match 
the turn of the century 
with our turnover. 


We took insurance to the high seas. 

We brought it to the grassroots. 

We established a hotline to better service. 

Strengthening it with highly trained personnel, tuned to the 
customer’s specific needs. 

At nearly 1200 offices, countrywide. 

For indastrial, traditional, commercial, financial, household 
and rural sectors. 

Meanwhile, our premium income leaped twenty-five fold to 
about Rs. 1300 crore. 

All in a space of 24 years. 

What better way to greet the new century, than with a performance 
to equal it... 

Like, a targetted premium income of Rs. 2000 crore in 2000 A.D. 
United India Insurance. Meeting the challenges of a new century. 



UNITED INDIA INSURANCE CO. LTD. 

24, Whites Road, Madras-600 014 





NEWSWATCH 


Reaching out 

The Tamils of Sri Lanka have a friend in the MDMK leader, 

V. Gopalasamy 


T he Sri l.ankan national flag, 
depiciing« the lion, has been 
finally hoi sled in Jaffna, the 
stronghold ol the Liberation 
Tigci> ol I'amil Eelam 
(LITE) in the northern part of the island 
country. Thousands ol rebels have been 
killed and many more are ravishankahan 
on the run It was indeed 
the bloodir>t blow that 
the Tigers have received 
since the Indian PcacC' 

Keeping I'ofce (IPKl') 
operations against them. 

1'he unanimous view is 
that the LITE will take 
quite sometime to get 
over the recent setback. 

But there is one man in 
Tamil Nadu who is not 
willing to buy that 
argument. V. Ciopalasa- 
my, MP and general 
secretary of the Maru- 
malarchi Dravida Mun- j 
nctra Kazhagam 

(MDMK). a breakaway 
faction of the DMK. sim¬ 
ply refuses admit that 
Jallna has fallen and the 
Tigers have been tamed. 

People who know 
Gopalasamy are not sur¬ 
prised by this. Altei all, 
he has been a staunch sup¬ 
porter of the LTTP’ even 
after this terrorist outfit 
had become a pariah to 
Indian public and politici¬ 
ans following Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi's assassination. Sit- 
ting in his office- ¥■ G0| 
cum-residence in the 
posh Anna Nagar area of 
Madras, Gopalasamy DMK 
told Sunday: T still 
don’t believe that Jaffna hSSfl 
has fallen. The 
Chandrika regime has 
embarked on a genocide 



and is blocking the free flow of news. But he was quick to point out: 
news through press censorship. Has any- "This is a military setback for the LTTE, 
body from the world media been able to But this is primarily due to the sophisti- 
reach Jaffna?" cated weapons that was used by the Sri 

Gopalasamy says that even in Bosnia, Lankan Army." Then, as an 
there is freedom of press. But in Sri afterthought, Gopalasamy added, "Even 
Lanka today, there is a total black-out of the Americans could not win the war in 

Vietnam vw’th all their 
modern weaponry." 

Gopalasamy is also cri¬ 
tical of India’s role in the 
ongoing Sri Lankan 
Army offensive against 
the LTTE. "The Narasim- 
ha Rao government is 
waging a proxy war 
against the Tamils in Sri 
Lanka by giving logistic 
support to the Sri Lankan 
Army. I gathered from 
very reliable sources that 
we are supplying military 
hardware and training to 
the Sri Lankan Army." 
As further proof of this, 
the MDMK leader cites a 
statement made by the 
Lankan foreign minister, 
Lakshman Kathirgamar, 
in Pakistan recently. "We 
are getting military hard¬ 
ware and support from 
some countries, but we 
do not want to name them 
because it may create 
internal problems in the 
country", Kathirgamar is 
reported to have said, 
"He is surely referring to 
India. Which other 
country could have inter- 

alasamy, MP and general secretaiy nal problems if arms arc 

MOMK,abreal(awaiylactionofthe 

fiiimilv refuses to udmit that Jaffna Gopalasamy. 



V. Gopalasamy, MP and general secretaiy 
of the MDMK, a breakaway faction of the 
DMK, simply refuses to admit that Jaffna 
has fallen and the LTTE has been tamed by 
the Sri Lankan Army 


T here is a possibility of 
things hotting up in 
Tamil Nadu over the Sri 
Lankan issue, especially 
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after the fall of Jaffna. 

The overwhelming res¬ 
ponse to last week’s 
handh call given by some 
Tamil nationalist organi¬ 
sations has justifiably 
worried the Jayalalitha 
regime. In fact, this was 
the seventh handh on the 
Sri Lankan issue in the 
state in the last one 
decade And the first 
since Jayalalitha became 
the chief minister of 
Tamil Nadu. 

The fact that the 
Jayalalitha government 
was forced to ask the 
people to support the 
handh is an indication of 
the change in the public 
mood on the issue. After 
all, barely a fortnight ago, 
chief minister Jayalalitha 
could get away with tur¬ 
ning down a plea from 
the Opp)osiiion to pass a 
unanimous resolution in 
the Assembly expressing 
sympathy with the dis¬ 
placed Tamils ol Jaffna. This was 
sortiething none of the Dravidan parties 
could dare to do. After all, the Tamils of 
Tamil Nadu had always supported the 
Lelam war in Jaffna. 

But that was m the first week of 
November. Twenty days later, Jayalali¬ 
tha had to change her stand and support 
the handh because reports from Jaffna 
on the sufferings of the innocent Tamil 
population had generated strong ethnic- 
feelings in Tamil Nadu. She even wrote 
a letter to Prime Minister Narasimha 
Rao seeking the C entre's intervention to 
end the bloody war m Jaffna. 

And it's not only Gopalasamy’s 
MDMK which is threatening to launch a 
pan-Tamil movement in Tamil Nadu. 
Another outfit called the PMK is also 
seeking to whip up Tamil sentiments 
over the Sri Lankan issue. And going by 
the popular support it has garnered so 
far, the party could well emerge as a for¬ 
ce to reckon with in the days to come. 

Emboldened by these developments, 
a group of Eelam supporters in Madras 
even locked up the premises of the 
newly-opened city branch of the Bank 
of Ceylon. As Gopalasamy said, "The 
Sri Lankan Tamil issue should be made 
an election issue, otherwise people in 
the state will forget the sufferings of the 
Jaffna Tamils." 







G opalasamy has an inltMCsling expla¬ 
nation about why the Congress 
go'/ernmenl at the Outre is unwilling to 
come to the aid ol the Sri Lankan 
'Tamils He says that Narasimha Rac. is 
bending over backwards to please Soma 
Gandhi, "rhe Prime Munster has to 
keep Sonia Gandhi m good humour. 
Even Chandrika met lier," he claimed. 

But when it was pointed out to him 
that the public opinion in Tamil Nadu is 
against the LTTE, Gopalasamy shot 



Chief minister Jayalalitha: 
playing it safe 


back, "fhe public opinion is smoulde¬ 
ring hut It will erupt soon. My convic¬ 
tion IS that the LTTE is the representa¬ 
tive ol 'famils in the north and east Sri 
Lanka, while other groups have become 
stooges of the government." 

But Gopalasamy admits that the Sri 
Lankan Tamil problem will not be an 
election issue in Tamil Nadu, and his 
own party is also not keen to play up the 
matter during the poll campaign. This is 
largely because the MDMK's partner in 
the state, the rPl(M), is dead against the 
L'll'L. 

During the 1989 state elections, the 
CPl(M) had told the DMK, of which the 
MDMK is an off-shoot, in no uncertain 
terms that there would be no alliance bet¬ 
ween the two parties if the latter raised 
the Lankan issue. "I think the major 
issue in the coming state elections will 
be the corruption and goonda raj of the 
Jayalalitha regime. The CPI(M) is high¬ 
ly critical of the LTTE and they are our 
partners." 

The LITEl has also lost considerable 
popular support in Tamil Nadu fol¬ 
lowing the assassination of Rajiv CTan- 
dhi, who it is believed was eliminated by 
the Tigers. No wonder, even a die-hard 
LTTE supporter like Gopalasamy does 
not want to make this an election issue. • 
Srmmdhm PlUal/MmdraB 
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A s dawn was just breaking on 29 November, an 
elderly monk at the Jokhang Temple in Lhasa 
rubbed the rim of a golden urn in an elaborate, 
circular motion. Slowly, he dipped his hand 
into the uin to pick up three ivory lots, each 
bearing a boy's name. He came up with the name of Gyaincin 
Norbu — a six-year-old Tibetan boy — who, through no 
design of his own, will now willy-nilly be part of Tibet’s 
troubled history. 

For, so anointed by a weird mixture of religious ritual and a 
lottery pick, Gyaincin Norbu had been made the new Panchen 
Lama of Tibet and thus the new spiritual head of the region in 
the absence of the Dalai Lama. 

Minutes later, Gyaincin Norbu emerged in yellow silk 
pyjamas to perform the first official act as I’ibet’s Panchen 
Lama—he placed a ceremonial white scarf around the neck 
of a stiff-looking Chinese official called Luo Gan, looking 
somewhat out of place there in a suit and tie. 

In a way, it was a case of reverse .symbolism. It wasn’t the 
‘new’ Panchen Lama granting recognition to the Chine.se 


HIGH DRAMA IN 
LHASA 


The Chinese government challenges the Dalai 
Lama \s authority by appointing its own 
Panchen Lama 



official. It was the Chinese government granting its official 
recognition to the Panchen Lama. 

But is Gyaincin Norbu the new Panchen Lama? On 14 May 
this year, the Dalai Lama—Tibet’s spiritual head, now in 
exile in India—had also announced the discovery of the 11th 
Panchen Lama: a six-year-old boy called Gedchun Choekyi 
Nyima. And with the 29 November announcement, Tibet 
now has two Panchen Lamas. And these two six-year-olds 
have come to symbolise the conflict between Tibet’s religious 
order (led by the Dalai Lama) and its political dispensation 
(the communist Chinese government). 

T he conflict dates back to the Chinese takeover of Tibet in 
1949. Officially a communist regime and therefore 
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CONTROVERSY 


A plot to kill 


The Indian police crack a conspiracy to assassinate 
the Dalai Lama 


T he peace and calm of 

McLe^ganj was shattered as the 
predominantly Tibetan community 
in the town gathered in little knots on 
street comers to hold intense discus¬ 
sions. There was a traitor in their 
midst. 

On 21 November, two men and a 
girl — all Tibetans — were arrested 
under the Foreigners’ Act by the 
local police at McLeodganj. The 
charge? They were spying for China 
and hatching a plot to eventually 
assassinate the Dalai Lama. 

The Tibetan community the world 
over was confused and outraged. 
After years of fleeing the Chinese, 
they had managed to find a safe hav¬ 
en in Dharamshala, the hill town near 
Kasauli which houses the Tibetan 
government of the Dalai Lama in 
exile. Had the Chinese managed to 
penetrate even that? And who were 
the spies? Where had they come 
from? 

The police now know that Tsering 
Sampen (25), Phuntsok (26) and 
Lhame Chhungta were trained in 
Tibet to spy on India, Specifically, 
they were asked to collect informa¬ 
tion on the strength and deployment 
of the Special Frontier Force compri¬ 
sing Tibetans. 

The two men described how they 
received training from the Chinese 
armed police which they served for 
more than two years. They were ask¬ 
ed to find out how much the Govern¬ 
ment of India was actually helping 
the government of the Dalai Lama in 
exile. 

From the point of view of the Tibe¬ 
tans, what was more significant was 
the news of a plot to assassinate the 
Dalai Lama in Switzerland, a coun¬ 
try he visits regularly. The police 
have uncovered a Rabin-like assassi¬ 
nation plan for which the Chinese 
armed police had despatched two 
men to Switzerland some time last 
year when the Dalai Lama was there. 

Iionicallyi it was the Tibetan 
Reception Committee itself which 
helped the two men and the girl to 


come to Dharamshala. On their way 
to India through Nepal, the three 
were detained by the Nepalese police 
because they did not have proper tra* 
vel dcx:uments. 

The Tibetans have been under 
siege for so long that they reacted 


atheistic, the new order began a purge of 
Tibetan Buddhist monks of influence 
which finally forced the Dalai Lama to 
tlee the country in 1959. With his flight, 
the highest-ranking Buddhist leader left 
in Tibet was the 10th Panchen Lama, 
who thus came to be the Dalai Lama’s 
second-in-command in his homeland. 

The 10th Panchen Lama died six 
years ago in January 1989. The hunt for 
a successor was set in motion. The Pan¬ 
chen Liima is chosen or ‘discovered’ 
after an elaborate process that is sup¬ 
posed to identify the one person who has 
‘received the soul’ of the earlier Lama. 
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sharply to this fresh attack on their 
sovereignty: a massive press cam¬ 
paign was launched to highlight this 
latest act of outrage by the Chinese. 
Though the official reaction of the 
Chinese to Sunday was a terse "no 
comment", sources said that China is 
extremely angry with the Indian 
authorities for making public a mat¬ 
ter which does not concern China 
and only peripherally concerns 
India. There are, after all, thousands 
of Tibetans who come to India every 
year. 

Since then, the Indian authorities 
have refused to conunent on the mat¬ 
ter. But coming in the middle of the 
controversy over the Panchen Lama, 
a plot to assassinate the Dalai Lama 
can only help the cause of independ¬ 
ence of Tibet. • 

JkMUPhmMm/HmwthM 


BuddbM monks at Dharamshala: 
the Dalai Lama’s home in exile 

So, six years ago, the Chinese govern¬ 
ment had formed a committee to locate a 
new Panchen Lama. Though the com¬ 
mittee was suspected to be a puppet orga¬ 
nisation of Beijing, emotions were tem¬ 
pered by the fact that it was headed by a 
respected Buddhist leader called Chatral 
Rinpoche. 

After a six-year-long search, and after 
sifting through a final list of 28 candida¬ 
tes, Rinpoche apparently found the Pan¬ 
chen Lama in February this year — the 
six-year-old Choekyi Nyima. He infor¬ 
med the Chinese authorities about 
Nyima. But he committed a blunder. He 
also informed the Dalai Lama of this and 
sought and got his approval. 

The Dalai Lama himself stole a show 
over Beijing by unilaterally announcing 
Nyima* s name in May this year, taking 
the Chinese authorities completely by 
surprise. 
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But very soon, they hit back. Not only 
did they choose a new Panchen Lama, 
they also consecrated him amidst worsc^ 
ning international opinion against their 
country. 

J ust now, at the Dalai Lama's head¬ 
quarters in Dharamshala m Himachal 
Pradesh, there is no clear strategy about 
taking on the Chinese on this mattci. 
Younger Tibetans, who have been 
unhappy with the Dalai Lama for not tal¬ 
king tough to the Chinese, are straining 
at the leash. As for the middle and the 
older generation of Tibetans, they don't 
really have an idea on what to do. 

1'ill before the Panchen l.ama con¬ 
troversy, It looked like the Dalai Lama 
had managed to corner the Chinese. In 
1959, when he tied to India, there was lit¬ 
tle that the world thought about Tibet. It 
w as much too tiny, too far away and too 


IV^stiqiie and pdiUcs 

How the Panchen Ixmui is chosen 

W hen the Dtilai Lama chose to the Dalai Lama hetore consulting 
Gedchun Choekyi Nyima as the Chinese. That seems to have 
the 11 th Panchen Lama in May 1995, started the trouble, 
a six-year search had ended that was Anyhow', more tests were 
at once fascinating and fantastic, ^conducted. The most crucial of them 
Few details itre available about the was if the Panchen candidate 
seleclionof Gedchun Choekyi. After uneiringly picked out the personal 
the lOth Panchen Lama died, the belongings of the dead Panchen. 
Chinese asked Chandrel Rjnpoche, a Apparently, Gedchun Nyima came 
senior monk of the 1'ashilhunpo out best in this from a list of three 
monastery, and some 45 other six-year old hoys. And the Dalai 
Tibetans, to search out the child in Lama named him the 1 1th Panchen 
who the dead Panchen had Lama. 

reincarnated. The Chinese, in their choice of the 


deeply-nestled amidst the 
mountains to make much 
difference 

Still, the United Stales, 
which had seen the grow¬ 
ing threat of Red China, 
used Tibetans and certain 
Indian agencies in covert 
action against China. 
India's own Research 
and Analysis Wing 
(RAW) had a hush-hush 
section called the Avia¬ 
tion Research Centre, 
which llcw sorties over 
Tibet. But none of this 
gave the Dalai Lama any 



great authority. 

It is not even clear when the Dalai 
Lama broke out of the small-country 
complex and emerged as a considerable 
Buddhist leader. His aides and those 
associated with Tibetans in India say 
that some of his influence arose from his 
ability to set up special interest groups 
that campaigned the Tibet cause in 
Western capitals and his ability to con¬ 
vince the West of his democratic 
credentials. 

The best example of this is the fonna- 
tion of the Tibetan goveniment-in-exilc. 
O.P. Tandon, who helps out in a founda¬ 
tion of Tibetans, says, "Anyone who has 
seen their Parliament in Dharamshala 
working will be impressed with how 
deep democracy has taken roots. And 
next year, elections are due and already 
election-related work has begun." The 
electorate comprises more than one mill¬ 
ion Tibetans in India and the rest in such 


A monastery in Tibet: stili under Ci 

That took some of the monks on a 
cha.se across the cold mountainous 
sweep of Tibet. A few others s[x‘nt 
their time at a saddle, 3,(X)0 feet 
above the lake Lhamo Latso, in 
which the reincarnated Panchen was 
supposed to reveal himself, 

The monks chanted mystic 
syllables and sacred words and 
meditated, gating at the blue waters 
of the lake for a rcvelatiom They also 
. carried with them hats, cloaks and 
bells of their ciders. At the end of 
every $uch exercise, they returned to 
the embalmed body of the dead 
Panchen aiid said more prayers. 

It was after such a long period of 
search, with several false starts, that 
25 names were shortlisted. Chandrel 
Rinpochc, it seems, sent the list over 


inese domination 

Panchen i.ama, did not include 
Gedchun Nyima and selected one of 
the three b(.)ys through a lottery. 
They accusetJ the Dalai Lama of 
bypassing the lottery procedure 
w hich they said was the only correct 
w^ay of selecting a Panchen L-ama, 

But the Chinese are only partially 
conect. The 8th Dalai Lama had 
agreed to a lottery in 1792 in an 
agreemem with the then Manchu 
emperor, Qianlong. But Tibetans 
insist that it was one of the 29' 
suggestions from the Manchu ^ 
emperor. And they say that in the 
selection of the 10th Panchen Lama 
(the most pro-Chinese of them all), 
tl\c Chinese rejected the golden urn 
orthc lottery sysiem* • . 
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Tibetans demonstrating In New Delhi: demanding independence 


places as Europe and America. 'This dia- 
spoia is al once united and peaceful," 
adds Tandon. 

Besides this, there is something about 
the personality of the Dalai Lama winch 
has impressed more and more Western 
politicians and ordinary people. One ol 
the constituents of the coalition ruling 
Germany has worked out special pro¬ 
grammes related to Tibet's cause And 
in the US and UK, special inieresi 
groups have come up that advance the 
cause of Tibet. 

The clincher, of course, was the 
Nobel FVace Prize. 


lime next year or the year after that, a 
relerenduin will be held "This will tell 
us how the 'fibetans are thinking," said 
an aide of the Dalai Lama 


Yet. fighting China’s no* something 
that the fibetans can do alone 
However, the West, which has veered 
around to supporting the Dalai Lama, is 
still daunted by the size of China's mar¬ 
ket and its military muscle. 

This IS not to suggest nothing has hap¬ 
pened. Right now', China seems to be on 
the defensive. For one, the United States 
IS brazen about wanting to see Taiw'an 
separated from C'hina. Besides, the rcc' 
ent voting in local elections m Hong 
Kong has hardly comforted the Chinese 
Also, human rights violation in that 
' i^unlry remains a sore point w ith much 
Ol the Western world, especially the 
United States 

And yet, what the Dalai Lama and 
other members ol his governmenl- 
in-exile wisii for are sanctions against 
China, "It is sanctions that broke the 
apartheid regime of Souii) Africa," says 
an aide. But, that docs not look like 
being put in place very .soon. 

All this gives China an airof invincibi¬ 
lity. And, as the Panchen l.ama episode 
shows, the Chinese are unwilling to 
make compromises on 'fibel and if 
anything, they're getting far more 
xenophobic. 

Western experts report that so far 
some 1.2 million Tibetans have been kd- 


Lan^Versus Lama 

- - - 

The relationship between the Dalai Lama and 
the Panchen Lama has not always been cordial 


A nd yet for all that, there is little pro¬ 
gress as far as 'I’ibctan independen¬ 
ce goes. Sometime ago, there was a 
move by the Dalai Lama to have a refe¬ 
rendum on what to do aoout this. He had 
three alternatives on which Tibetans 
could vote. 

One was a demand for complete inde¬ 
pendence. The second was to take the 
middle path of peaceful negoiiatii^n with 
China. The third was to organise civil 
disobedience movements and 
satyagrahas in Tibet Besides this, 
people were free to come up with then 
own suggestions. 

The referendum has now' been delay¬ 
ed because the various otficiaN have yet 
to be trained in the procedures. But some 


M ost Tibetans accept the Dalai 
Lama as the highest prelate. 
But there has been some amount of 
rivalry between the Dalai Lama and 
the Panchen l«ama. And China has 
had a big role in stoking this. 

The differences first came out in 
the open in 1923. The Dal^i 
government and the Panchen Lwa*s 
Tashiihunpo administration split 
over payment of taxes. The then 
Panchen Lama, Chos-Kyi Nyima, 
had fled to China and died in 1937. 

One year later, a boy, BskaLbzang 
Tslic-bilan, was born of Tibetan 
parents in China’s Tsinghai pawince 
who the Chinese recognised as the 
10th Panchen Lama. Then too, the 


Chinese did not put the boy through 
the exacting tests to prove that he 
indeed was a reincarnate of the 9th 
Panchen Lama. 

In 1949, there was the communist 
revolution. The Panchen Lama was 
only 11 years old when he apparently 
framed a telegram to Mao Zxdong, 
"requesting'* the "liberation" of 
Tibet. Two years later, he met Mao 
and, in 1952, he was brought to Tibet 
under military Cvscori and was made 
the head abbot of Tashrlhunpo. 

Between then and his death in 
1989, he did a tightrope walk that 
often made him misundersux^d. 
After the Dalai Lama fled Tibet in 
1959, he stayed back- Most of the 
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led and all but 13 of Tibet’s 6.254 
monasteries destroyed. In addition, eth¬ 
nic Chinese are being settled in large par¬ 
ts of Tibet. There are also reports of Tibe¬ 
tans being forced to marry Chinese. 
Worse, Tibetan monks who have vowed 
celibacy have sometimes been forced to 
copulate in public. 

It is not clear how much of this has 
actually happened. But certainly, the 
brazenness with which China has foist¬ 
ed its own Panchen Lama on the Tibe¬ 
tans shows it’ll go to any extent to break 
the Tibetan nationalism And I'ibetans 


iiren’t helped when the country that has 
hosted the Dalai Lama so long refuses to 
take a more sympathetic position on 
Tibet 

T he Indian government has really a 
hands-off policy towards Tibet. In 
notings in his files, Lai Bahadur Shastn 
had revealed that he had something like 
an independent Tibet in mind. But since 
then, the Indian position is couched in 
diplomatese. The Chinese say that Tibet 
IS an inalienable part of China. India con¬ 
tends that It IS an autonomous republic 


within China. 

Barring such semantics, India has tak 
en no position on the libel issue When 
the Dalai Lama formed his government- 
in-exile, he lobbied for Indian rcc<.)gm- 
tion. It never came. And since India did¬ 
n’t recogni.se it, no other country did. 
"Lvery other country was w'ailmg for 
India to recognise this government- 
m-exile," said an aide. "But we were let 
down". 

Silence is again the Indian govern¬ 
ment’s policy on the Panchen Lama 
is.suc. "India is not willing to endorse 



Frustrated by 
Chinese attempts 
to undermine his 
authority, the Oaiai 
Lama has indicated 
that he may be the 
iastoftheOaiai 
Lamas. That may 
prevent the 
manipuiation of 
the high office of 
the Daiai Lama 


I 


» 


time, he was in Beijing, visiting his 
monastery rarely. He also occupied 
official position.s. 

In 1964, he wrote a long paper, 
denouncing Chinese policies in 
Tibet and, supporting the .Dalai 
L4ima. In 1967. at the beginning of 
the Cultural Revolution, he had iK>t 
toned down his critici.sm of China. 
He was imprisoned and not 
rehabilitated until 1988. 

But just before he died, on a visit 
to 1^ monastery, the Panchen Lama 
again gave a speech,, which was 
critical ofChina. Jtc 3 >ntaiiiednoreal 
praise for the Didm Lama but he 
accepted diat die Dalai Lam^was the . 

In the i$iibt^':tl^' 


Panchen Lama is said to have 
suffered a heart attack. Few know the 
details. But it was surprising because 
the Panchen Rinpoche — as he was 
also known — was 50 and was in 
good physical shape. 

With his death, there was bound to 
be a succession struggle. 
Traditionaily, the Dalai Lama chose 
a Paiibhen Lama and vice versa. But 
it didn’t help this time, wiA the Dalai 
Lama nonunadng one Panchra 
Lama and the Chin^ government 


another. 

What is clear though is diat, once 
agakt,^^;.CbHUi has come between 





fs two highest 
ef saiccesk 

!?• . 


either China’s or the Dalai Lama's c hoi¬ 
ce .of the Panchen Lama auhough both 
arc pressuring us to do so," said a scnioi 
official in the external affairs ministry. 

"If India affirms the Dalai Lama’s 
choice, it could be a big boost to his inter¬ 
national prestige," the official added. 
"But India will gain nothing from such 
an action. The Dalai Lama and the Pan- 
ehen Lama are not players in the game 
They don’t have a say in electing a new 
gencralsecrciary of theChincseCommu- 
nist party. So what do you gain?" 

In a sense everyone recogniiies this 
reality, most of all the Tibetans And in 
moments when Indian officials are press¬ 
ed to sec the moral side of things, they 
counter that it is g(x)d enough that the 
Dalai Lama has got asylum in this coun¬ 
try for nearly 36 years 
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The third force 

The Kannapa and his significance 


T he Chinese have been rather 
ham-handed in installing their 
candidate, as the 11 th Panchen Lama. 
Before this, they have displayed far 
greater finesse. Take the case of 
choosing the 17th Kamlapa, ranked 
third after the Dalai Lama and the 
Panchen Lama in Tibet. 

The 16th Karmapa, who had fled 
to India in 19.59 along with the Dalai 
Lama, had establish^ a Seat at the 
Rumtek monastery in Sikkim. He 
died in the US in 1981. There was a 


candidate. And one of the arguments 
given was that the Sikkimese had an 
uncertain future with India. Also, it 
seemed, supporters of the Chogyal 
— the ^posed rulers of Sikkim — 
and Nar Bahadur Bhandari were 
backing die Chinese candidate. 

It is not known what discussion 
Rao had with the Chinese. But the 
Chinese were anyhow determined 
rilKMit their Kannapa candidate. That 
is how Ugen Thinlt^ Doijee was 
"iq^ved" as the 17th Karma|>a. 


Oliliia Is doing Hs 


Ugenlliinley 
Dorj 80 ,tliol 7 tii 
K«ii^,a88riv8l 
to the Dalai Lan». 
Recently, he Is 


madecrKtcal 
ramartnahootthe 
Dalai Lama himself 


question of his successor. 

India has been more directly 
concerned about the choice of the 
Karmapa than of the Panchen Lama 
even the Dalai Lama. This is 
Ibecause Rumtek happens to be the 
most important monastery in Sikkim 
and China docs not recognise Sikkim 
as part of India. 

In September 1993, before Prime 
Minister P,V. Narasimha Rao was to 
visit China, there were reports that he 
would discuss the Rumtek 
succession issue with the Chinese, 
Apjparently, the Chinese had been 
trying to influence several Rumtek 
monks to favoiu- a Chinese 



In Delhi, there was a 
demonstration* The cops were called 
in and there was violence. The 
Karma Kargyu sect of Tibetan 
Buddhists had their own candidate. 
But the Dalai Lama okayed the 
choice of Doqee. * 

Maybe he did this to have a say in 
the choosing of the Ilth Panchen 
Lama* But clearly, he seems to have 
miscalculated. And worse, China is 
doing its best to build up Ugen 
Doijee as a rival to the Dalai Lama. 
Recently, he is said to have made 
derogatory remarks against the Dalai 
Lama himself. • 


But nioie than anything, it is the situa¬ 
tion in Kashmir that stops the Indian 
go\crnnicnt from taking a position on 
Tibet and also because India’s borders 
with China arc still being negotiated. 

S o it is in this geopolitical trap that 
Tibetans are finding themselves. It 
IS not new to them. But what is certainly 
shocking them is that a communist regi¬ 
me has got down to manipulating relig¬ 
ion and religious beliefs. And almost 
always getting away too. 

In May this year, when the Dalai 
Lama announced his choice of the Pan- 
chei: Lama, there was rejoicing that he 
had won a tactical vlctor>^ In conversa¬ 
tions with visiting journalists, he often 
compared politics and diplomacy with 
judo and said how he hated both of them. 

But that ti ne he was clear¬ 
ly playing his own man¬ 
ner of judo. 

Now, the Chinese have 
shown that they are no 
worse at the game. And in 
what they have done, 
they art laying the foun¬ 
dation for undermining 
the authority of the Dalai 
Lama himself. The Dalai 
Lama is 60 years old. 
And the tradition is that 
in the event of his death, 
the Panchen Lama will 
approve a successor. 

Assume that the 
Chinese-anointed Panch- 
cn Lama, Gyaincin 
I Norbu, gains the follow- 
D ing of Tibetans by and by. 

I And if the Chinese, in the 
* meanwhile, work on him, 
who is to prevent the choi¬ 
ce of a Dalai Lama who rejects the con¬ 
cept of Tibetan independence? 

The Dalai Lama knows this could hap¬ 
pen. And in private conversations, he 
has mentioned that he may be the last of 
the Dalai Lamas. That may prevent the 
manipulation of the office of the Dalai 
Lama. But equally, Tibetans will have 
lost an all-unitmg spiritual and temporal 
authority. 

In the end much will depend on what 
the Dalai Lama can do in his lifetime. In 
that sense, he is tied to politics, diplo¬ 
macy and history more than he himself 
would like. • 

Aditl Phmdnim and ParomHa 
Mukha/iaa/Naw DalM 
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POWER PLAY 

RAJIV SHUKLA _ 

Time to warm up 

The World Cup cricket is round the corner but preparations are yet to begin 




The World (up 
cricket, the biggest 
sporting event in 
the subcontinent, 
is just about two 
months away. But 
surprisingly 
enough, the prepU' 
rations arc yet to 
take off. Both the 
organising committee and the govern 
ment iire going about the whole thing in a 
most casual manner. They should 
realise that this is a 
golden opportunity to dis¬ 
play to the w orld our orga¬ 
nisational skill 

Organising the 1996 
World Cup is a biggei 
challenge than the last 
one, which was called the 
Reliance World Cup. For 
one, the number of partici¬ 
pating teams has 
increased. Moreover, this 
World Cup is being 
jointly hosted by India, 

Pakistan and Sn Lanka, 
which means a better 
coordination among the 
organisers is iriipcialive 

The tournament will 
begin in the middle of 
February next year, but 
there is no sign of any 
cricket fever yet. There are 
no rush for tickets and the organisers too 
are not in a hurry. In fact, it is still not 
certain whether a match between India 
and Pakistan can take place in our 
country because of the threat from Shiv 
Sena supremo Bal Thackeray. 

Of course, the organisers are not to be 
blamed for this state of affairs. The 
government should surely share part of 
the blame. A sporting event of this size 
and magnitude cannot be successfully 
organised without the backing of the 
government. I don't think that Prime 
Minister P.V Narasirnha Rao has taken 
the necessary initiative: till now' he 
hasn’t even met office-bearers of the 
organising committee or Board of Con¬ 
trol for Cricket in India (BCCB officials 


to lake stock of the picparations What's 
more sur|:)nsing is that the Prime Mini- 
siei hasu t made even one public stale- 
meni about tlie World ('up The only evi¬ 
dence ol eawenimenlijl involvement in 
the louniameiit so far is that a Cabinet 
niinisler is heading tlie organising 
cotnmittee. 

This IS not how such an international 
sporting event shvuild be hosted. 1 still 
remember the manner in which the 
A SI ad W'as organised in Delhi in 1982. 
The then Prime Minister, Indira Gandhi, 


As the recently-concluded 
series against New Zealand 
proved, our frontline players 
like Navjot Singh Sidhu, 
VInod Kamhil, Sachin 
Tendulkar and Venkatesh 
Prasad are not In the host of 
form. It’s high time the BCCI 
got the players together and 
put them through some 
rigorous training 


and hei son, Rajiv Gandhi, look an 
active interest in it. She used to hold mee¬ 
ting's w'lth the organisers where the day- 
to-day preparations were reviewed 
The present government should do 
the same. By now\ there should have 
been a number of Cabinet meetings on 
the issue to review the conditions of the 
various venue, capacity of stadiums, law 
and order situation, publicity, security 
of the players, etc. .Assuring the players 
of proper security has become important 
in view of the prevailing situation m 
Sri Lanka and the Shiv 
Sena threat against the 
Pakistanis. 

The death of several 
cricket fans when a 
portion of the Nagpur 
stadium collapsed during 
a recent match between 
India and New Zealand 
has raised serious doubts 
about the condition of our 
stadiums. The organising | 
committee needs to ins¬ 
pect all the venues of 
World Cup matches. But 
unless the committee 
starts right away, it might 
just l>e too late. 

Some f>f our leading 
cricketers, too, arc not 
totally fit — a condition 
that is absolutely essenti¬ 
al since tlic> will be 
taking on the best teams in the world. As 
the recently-concluded series against 
New Zealand proved, our frontline 
players like Navjot Singh Sidhu. Vinod 
Kambli, Sachin Tendulkar and Venka¬ 
tesh Prasad are not in the best of form, 
it’s high time the BCCI got the players 
together and put them through some rigo¬ 
rous training. 

There are other problems as well. 
Such as the dispute between Doordar- 
shan and the BCCI over the telecast 
rights of the tournament. This matter 
must be sorted out immediately and all 
cricket fans should be given the opportu¬ 
nity to watch the matches on the small 
screen. It is unfair that only a privileged 
few who have cable connections will be 
able to watch the matches live. • 
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SESHAN 

Whatever happened to the chief 
election commissloner? 


L ast iiKMilh, chid eleclion coinniissioncr (CHCl 
T.N. Scshan was in one of his f amous tempers. 
Highly agiiaied. he happened to encounter the 
deputy election commissioner, N.A. 

Viswanathan, who got a taste ot the CH(’'s wrath. 
Seshan is believed to have told Viswiinathan. "Don't show me 
your face ever again. Your worth is not even that of a 
chaprasi.” 

Around the same lime, when another deputy eleclion 
commissioner. Harinder Hira, applied tor leave, she was 
severely licked off and .Seshan apparently threatened to 
charge-sheet her. 

Last year, T.N. Seshan was ^Man of the Year’. 
As 1995 comes to an end, it is clear that if 
there is one person who has lost out the most, 
it is the veiy same chief election commissioner 

A year ago. the two deputy election commissioners would 
mo.st probably have swallowed the insults and kept quiet. 
Abusing juniors had come to be some kind of a routine affair 
for Seshan and no one dared to t.ike on the CEC' while he was 
in his office at Nirvachan Sadan. 

No longer. This time around, the Election Commission 
Officers' Association took .severe objection to these 
humiliations, registered a protest and forced a full meeting of 
the commission. At this meeting, described as "brutally 
frank", the other two election commi.ssioners. M.S. Gill and 
G.V.G. Krishnamurthy. arc believed to have told Seshan that 
he had no business being abusive to his juniors. Viswanathan 
had sought a transfer to his UP cadre.’But the commission 
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ruled that the deputy election commis¬ 
sioner would stay and his and }4arinder 
Hira’s grievances would be redressed. 

Soon after the meeting, Seshan did 
the unthinkable — he called the two 
deputy election commissioners and apo¬ 
logised! He had said what he did m the 
heat of the moment and had meant no 
offence. He was sorry for what had 
happened. 

W hat has happened'^ Last year, 
when Si NDAY was working on its 
last issue of the year and the question 
came up on who would be the ‘person oi 
the year’, there were no two opinions. 
For a single individual, who had occu¬ 
pied the most amount ol news space? 
Who had figured on iiKire front-page 
headlines than anyone else, including 
possibly the Prime Minister and who 
was the most talked about person in the 
country' 1'he answer was categorical — 
T.N. Sesiian. 

As comes to an end, it is equally 
clear that it there is one person who has 
lost out the most m this time, it is the 
very same CFX’ Last year, he was 
regaling the press and his Great Indian 
Middle C’lass (GIMC) tollowing with 
gems like. "I eat politicians loi break¬ 


fast," and addressing 15 seminars a 
month. 

Now, he hasn't been heard for 
over two months and the first news that 
filtered out of the fortressdike Election 
Commission was that of a tamed T.N. 
Seshan apologising to his juniors.. 

The change in Seshan 
came about after the 
Supreme Court dismissed 
his petition challenging 
the appointment of two 
election commissioners. 
Suddeniy, the CEC, M.S. 

Gill and G.V.G. 
Krishnamurthy began 
addressing press 
conferences together 

This sea change in behaviour came 
with the 14 July judgement by a five- 
member Constitutional Bench headed 
by Justice A.M. Ahrnadi. 


IN HIGH PLACES ■ Cluirtinii T.I\. Svshnn\ career 



An IAS officer of the 1955 batch, 
T.N. Seshan remained in Tamil 
Nadu for the first 30 years of his 
career. His peers say those were 
uneventful years. Things changed 
however with the coming of Rajiv 
Gandhi and Seshan’s shift to the 
Centre in 1985 as secretary in the 
ministry for environment and 
forests. After that, his rise in the 
corridors of power was as meteoric 
as it was controversial. 

Here is a brief run-down on his 
major career stops; 

SoMMaiy In clmie of PrlnM 
Mlnlittr’s snenrlty: This was to be 
his first stepping stone to fame and 
pow^r. It was during his tenure as 
Rajiv Gandhi's security in-charge 
that he is said to have come close to 
the Prime Minister, Not the 
least, his detractors say, by using 
his posttloJT to keep others out of 


the picture. This was the time when 
one could see a portly Seshan 
running behind the Prime Minister 
or often, whenever Rajiv Gandhi 
stopped at wayside villages, 
jumping behind bushes to look for 
lurking assaulters, Seshan says he 
was just performing his duties 
zealously, his detractors say it was 
the worst kind of show of 
subservience. 

Ilaiiv BainlM: faMNUtatad 



Oafence secreh^: In 1988, the 
Rajiv Gandhi regime was besieged 
by the breaking of the HDW 
submarine and Bofors scandals. 
The regime desperately needed a 
reliable man in the defence ministry 
who could stonewall enquiries into 
defence deals and pay-offs. Seshan 
was picked and he did his job 
admirably. The appointment was 
curious in the sense that generally 
defence secretaries were supposed 
to have had some previous 
e)q»rience at the ministry. Seshan 
had none. 

In any case, a month after he 
took ovec in June 19%, the 
ci^^olier and atklitor gaoerai 
XC AS) came mit with a severely 
diverse report on defence deal 
pay-offs but It was Seshan who is 
said to have ensured that the furore 
tiid. not get out of hand. He also 










ASMOKE MAJUMDER 



Seshan had gone lo court against the 
appointment of the two election commis¬ 
sioners, M.S. Gill and G V.G. Krishna- 
murthy, arguing that the government’s 
intentions were mala fide and the 
appointments were made only to clip his 
wings. 

Prior to the judgement, the CEC had 
been vociferous on his inability to get 
along with ’’these two gentlemen”, as he 
described them, and had dechired that he 
would rather quit than work with them, 
Seshan’s lawyer, G. Ramaswamy, had 
even gone so far as to say that it would 
be impossible for Seshan to work in a 
three-member commission because 
there had already been too much bad 
blood between them. 

The judgement came when Seshkn 
was holidaying abroad. For a while there 
were speculations that the CEC would 
resign raihei than go hack to his office. 
But Seshan proved everyone wrong. He 
returned from the US trip, sulked at 
home for a while and was then back lo 
Nirsachan Sadan. Soon, he was seen in* 
rather amiable-looking photographs, 
whispering into M S. Gill's Ciir, as the 
CEC' and the two election commissio¬ 
ners began addressing joint press 
conferences. 



managed to keep a parliamentary 
committee at bay where lesser men 
would have been bullied into 
acquiescence. 

Cabinet secretary: The very next 
year, in March 1989, Seshan was 
pushed up to the topmost 
bureaucratic post in the country, 
that of the cabinet secretary. 
Seshan had already acquired the 


reputation of being close to and 
trusted by Rajiv Gandhi and this 
posting was supposed to be his 
reward for his performance as 
defence secretary. 

Elections were due at the end of 
the year and the government was 
said to be looking for a more pliable 
' chief election commissioner than 
the cut and dried Peri Shastri. 
Seshan, as cabinet secretary, was 


Instrumental in doing what he 
himself kicked up such a fuss about 
— expanding the Election 
Commission by the appointment of 
two more commissioners. Thus, a 
retired IAS officer S.S. Dhanoa and 
a retired IPS officer V.S. Seigell 
were made election commissioners 
to counterbalance Peri Shastri’s 
clinically correct attitude. 

Member, Plaimieg Commiselon: 

In December 1989, when the V.P. 
Singh government came to power, 
the inevitable happened and 
Seshan found himself shunted to 
an insignificant, non-glamorous 
chair in the Planning Commission. 
There was absolutely nothing of 
remark in his one year long tenure 
here from December T989 to 
December 1990 when he found 
himself elevated to the current 
post. * 






For his vast Ian following, this was 
somewhat of a sur|)nse. Seshanspeak 
with the daily morning cup of tea had 
become a habit. His disappearance Irom 
newspaper headlines and worse, his 
appearance in the new, more polite ava 
tar seems out t)i character lUit tor ttiose 
who have worked with him earlier and 
folk>wed his career closely, the new' 
Seshan isn’t quite so new ’ 

T he reason I(m this dichoioiny ol pei- 
ceptions is simple. IVoj)le who are 
battled at Seshan\ new' mcamation are 
those who believed, perhaps rather 
naively, that his ohnoMoiisness was a 
manifeslation ot Ins exiicme honesty 
and sliai^’hltoiw airiness. Apparently, 
this is only pailly Hue 

As one lornier colleague explained, 
"Seshan has always been very conscious 
ot heirarch) 1 le w anted those undei him 
to measiiu iq) to his standards and he 
would do !ns utmost to please those 
above him in the hierarchySimply put. 
It means that the colonial bent ot mind is 
one ol Sestian’s primaiy characteristics 
I'w'o years ago, in an mter\ lew to a 
maga/me, he had declared, "Give me 
power and be rest assured that I will 
wield It " It also meant that it he ever 
came up against a greater pow er than his 
own political bosses or authorities 
beyond his control — he knew how to 
give in 


theCEC? 

eshan’s rise power itselt has been 
a saga ol' arrogance paying off, fol¬ 
lowed by a very caieful retaining of that 
power. In l^)S5, Seshan was brought in 
as secretary, environment At that time, 
environment was a new-fangled mini¬ 
stry about v\hich little was known 
"Only a Irmge [politician like Bhajan Lai 
and only a limge huieaucral like Seshan 
would have agreed to go to such a mini¬ 
stry then,’ says a tormer colleague. 


But, says Mani Shankar Aiyar, Con¬ 
gress MP, "It must be given to Seshan's 
credit that even this ministry grew under 
him." 

I’he turning point m Seshan's career 
came next year. On 18 September, I <>)86, 
there was a huge standoff at the West 
Bengal Raj Bhavan between Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi and the state chid minister Jyoti 
Basu, each being accompanied by their 
respective ministers and officials. 1’hc 



PROMISES TO KEEP ■ Seshan's unfinished agenda 


IDENTITY CARDS 

■ After he decided to clean up the 
corrupt electoral system, 

T.N. Seshan announced with great 
fanfare that he would issue identity 
cards to all voters. All the states 
said this was a good idea in 
principle but could he give them 
Hfne time. In those days, Seshan 
% the monarch of all he surveyed. 
He made his famous 
announcement: no cards, no polls. 
The matter went to court and the 
court struck it down. T.N. Seshan 
could do nothing. 


ELECTION TO THE RAJYA 
SABHA 

■ Rajya Sabha has many 


members who are not residents of 
the state they have been elected 
from. Seshan resolved to set this 
right. So when finance minister 
Manmohan Singh gave his address 
as c/o Mrs Saikia, wife of Hiteswar 
Saikia, chief minister of Assam, 
Seshan got into action and began 
checking up on Rajya Sabha 
members. MPs got panicky. There 
was a big debate in the newspapers 
about the rights of Indian citizens to 
contest from anywhere in India. 
Once again, Seshan retreated. 

THE JAYALALITHA EPISODE 

■ The first time T.N. Seshan got a 
chance to flex his muscles was 
when he took cognisance of a 


complaint made by Subramaniam 
Swamy, the Janata Party chief, that 
the Tamil Nadu chief minister, 
Jayalalitha, had violated the model 
code of conduct. He swore to have 
Jayalalitha unseated. His campaign 
was stillborn. Jayalalitha flourishes 
unaffected. Nor has Seshan been 
able to impose the model code of 
conduct on other politicians. 

ELECTIONS IN BIHAR 

■ Elections in Bihar were stopped 
because Seshan felt there was not 
enough security to protect those 
who wanted to vote but were not 
allowed to by tiM upper castes. But 
there was a problem: there vreren’t 
enough security forces to guard aii 
towns and vilte^ in Bftar. 
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West Bengal elections were due next After that, Seshan's rise can only be principal secietarN m the Pi line Mini- 

year and Jyoti Basu was letting loose a described as nicteonc. Prom secretary in stei's < Pfice { PM( >i t liairdia Shekhar, 

long litany ofcomplaint against the Cen- a fringe ministry like environment in chary ol hav ing Seshaii l>reaihmg down 

tre for discriminating against his stale 1^)8.S to cabinet sccretiiry' in 198^^ Prior his' neck, decukal to place fnm at Nn- 

Onc issue after another was taken up, to his adoption by Rajiv Gandhi, Seshan vachan Sad.iii. Hie im ident created 

till the Bengal delegation alleged that had been just another htireaiiciat and a quite a furore as the then atiingCI^C 

some file that had been sent toi environ- not vciy prominent one at that After Kama Devi's elevation to me post had 

mental clearance had been lying in 1986, says a colleague, Seshan devtdo alieady beeiuiecided iipiai and w as <hi1v 

Delhi for ages. Seshan was quick to ped this obsessive desire to be meretri awaiting the Piesident s appiova) 

jump in the fray. In the style that was to eious. That is, to not only be elTicient bin In any case, Si'^haii w as installed a> 
become familiar Intel, he not only antho- wanting to be seen as extremely efh the diiel election u)ninnss}taji i on 11 ' 

ntalivelv u>ld the West Bengal officials eicnt and largei than life. 'Mnis, Ins Dcccmbei, 190(j. pisi da\ • fon iic | 

that they were lying, but ticked ofl on his rather amusing behaviour as secretary tn w as due to iciiie j 

lingers various sms of omissions and charge of Rajiv Gandhi’s sesc: ilv. | 

commissions by them. The bool was Slid- After the V Ih Singh government ■jFlioug.h he was appomted llic < 1 t bv | 
deiily on the oilier loot and Sc.shan came look over in 1989, Seshan was shunted 1 a gt)vcriimcni o! ilnbiou Icmliniat, v. 

to the Piime Munster’s notice as a well- to the Planning < ommission wheie lie this was to he the tinning jxnnt in his 

miormed ami competent bureaucrat was counting his days to relucment caieci Seshan had show n st am irspeci 

w ho didn’t mince w'ords. I hat could very w'cll liave been (he end lor anything hui pow ei and nn\ ois<k on 

ll was not surpiising then that after a ofhiscareer and Seshan would have teli siiliilionai anliioiuv in his own light, 

decision was taken to revamp Rajiv Gan- red as a once-powerlul but noi veiy well, answeiable to no one but l!ie*('oiistiiii 

dhi's security lollowing the attempt on known burcaucial. But the unexpected tion, he w ieltleo' ins [H»wci ’ ks no < !•(’ 

his life at Rajghal on 2 October, 1986, fail ol the V.P. Singh regime and before him had 

Seshan VA/ashrough! mas special sccrcla- Chandra Shekhar’s use to powci I h.il led In iw o ihnigs 'Hk hist was 

r\ in charge ol the PM’s security. changed Seshan’s fomincs his mcreasnig clashes widi ll.c icniral 

tind vsinoiis state inuianmcnis less 
than a ycai allci lie. ajipomimcin, lie 
already fascdllic piospcii ol an impe.k h 
menl motion hv the Nahon.il l iont I cfl 
faonl combine aftci he oidcrcd icpol 
hng in the Biliai h\ cl(\ lions in Novem¬ 
ber 199L lie ificn look on the fih.iraliya 
Janata Party (B.IP) on tlic poll syitibol j 
issue lie also lo(T on the press suing 
the I iinled News ol Indni 1 1 Nl) loj bn a 
king a story on hi ‘w- lu' allegedly otdcied 
Ins National Sccuiilv Guard escoMs to 
fire on a private cai fkvausc n scinsed to 
gel out of his w .IV 

In June next vcai. \\r anlagonucd the 
state govmnmcnis ni West Bengal and 
Andhra Pi adesh allti he withheld couii- 
ling of votes m h> elc'eiot^ ihere Both 
Jyoti Basil and N I h . . a Ran (Gman 
dcdthal Seshan be nnj*easlKAl 

The ('hC also angeied JaMilalilha 
alter Seshan insisted on hearing a |)eli- 
non filed bs Suhminaniam Svvamy 
asking foi tfie haiid Na».lu ihiel niini 
sler’s disquahlicalion horn the Assem¬ 
bly That move was however sialled by 
the court on Javaiahiha’s appeal that 
Seshan could not povsibly give liei a Ian 
hearing because he had already hiied 
Subramaniam Sw.iiny'^ wile, Roxana 
Swamy, as his law)'ei in die liNl cie e 
He also look mi varimis state gou'rii 
meiUs and the Gentie on the issue ot pro¬ 
viding adequate seciirdv dming poihrig. 
'Die CfX’ even tltreateneJ to postpone 
all elections till evei> state issued voici- 
identity cards 

In short, T.N Seshan took on werv 
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CURBING EUXnriON 
EXPENDITURE 

■ T.N. Seshan’s crowning 
achievement is in happing election 
expenditure. But it remains to be 
seen whether he will be able to 
sustain his army of auditors during 
the Lok Sabha elections and 
Assembly polls in more than five 
states.* 


Voters being photographed: Seshan 
later backtracked on the ID 
cards Issue 

It is not clear whether it was solely on 
Subramaniam Swamy’s insistciicc — 
Swamy had taught economics to Seyhan 
at Harvard and was an old friend ol his 
— or on Rajiv Gandhi’s advice that 
Chandra Shekhar rehabilitated Sc.shan 

One version has it that Rajiv Gandhi 
called up Chandra Shckhiir and asked 
him to accommodate Seshan either as 
the chief election commissioner or as 
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symbol of authority — the press, the In a severe indictment, the judges told 
bureaucracy and the politicians. This ine- Seshan’s lawyer, "Mr Ramaswamy, tell 
vitably made him a hero among the your client that if he continues to over- 
urban and semi-urban middle class, step his limits, we know how to step in 
Seen as an iconoclast, aided by his nalu- and deal with him. If necessary, this 
ral panache, the more outrageous he court will summon him and set him 
became, the more his fan following grew, right. This person seems to have lost his 
And in a way, Seshan’s fan following balance." Ramaswamy offered lo get 
and his outrageousness fed on each Seshan in court to apologise, but the 
other. The CEC even began talking of Supreme Court felt it wouldn’t be nece;* 
touring the countryside, educating sary "so long as he mends his ways", 
people on the importance of aclean elec- Seshan wasn’t particularly up.set over 
toral system and his views on politics, this Judgement. He was pinning hl.^ 
democracy, war and peace entered the hopes on the case he had filed over the 
columns of ‘quotable quotes'. appointment of two election commissio- 

This CiIMC following oi his didn’t ners by the Narasimha Rao government, 
seem to care that most such issues final- It was ironical that Seshan should 
ly landed up m the courts. The CEC’ object to these appointments considc- 
pleaded each time that he was merely ring the fact that, as cabinet secretary, he 
pcrlorrning his duties, the appellants himself was said to have been mstrumen- 
clairned each time that he was overstep- tal in expanding the Election Commis- 



ping his houndaiies More often than 
not, the courts asked Seshan to rein him¬ 
self in. His intentions, they repeatedly 
told him, were not at lault. His style of 
functioning was. 

S d^sh repealed confrontation was 
bound to lead to a showdow n some¬ 
time or the other. Last year, the Andhra 
Pradesh government went to court over 
Seshan’s insistence that the model code 
of conduct be imposed in the Kurnool by- 
eleclion or he would cancel the polls. 
Supreme Court Justices J.S. Verma and 
S.P. Bhanicha admitted the state govern¬ 
ment’s writ and told the CEC that he 
would do better to approach the court in 
such a case rather than take unilateral 
action. 


As Seshan took on one 
powerful authority after 
another, his fan following 
grew. The CEC toured the 
length and breadth of the 
countiy addressing 
seminars organised by 
eveiy conceivable 
organisation 


Sion during Peri Shastn's tenure. 
Nevertheless, Seshan did make a major 
issue out of it and in iio-holds-barred 
interviews to both Sunday and India 
Toda\\ let his views be known regarding 
his twi) colleagues. 

There was more to it than just animo¬ 
sity towards two particular people. The 
C’EC' had projected himself as a one- 
man msutution, intent on wiping out cor¬ 
ruption m poll procedures. To share this 
honoui with two other people would 
ha /e meant sharing the credit. Besides, 
he w is u.sed to wairking under someone 
or havmg olheis work under him. Sha¬ 
ring po‘Vv.r was something Seshan 
hated VIoiv so m his new role as an inde¬ 
pendent eonsutiitional authority. 

When the judgement in this famous 
case did come on 14 Juh this year, it 
went against him. And Justice Ahmadi 
and the four other members of the Bench 
minced no words on what they thought 
about Seshan’s style ol functioning, in 
many ways, this was a major blow to 
him. His one-man brigade had been 
made into a committee He had been 
chastised by the only remaining autho¬ 
rity that had the power lo do so. And for 
the remainder of his tenure at Nirvachan 
Sudan, he was no longer the supreme 
authority. 

The CEC', ol course, had the option of 
quitting. But as a former colleague oi his 
told Sunday then, "He has been loo used 
to a government car, accommodation 
and government-sponsored lligiits to 
give it all up so easily". As it turned out, 
the CEC’ opted to stay in office. 

So, was all that crusading spirit, that 
moral zeal, a whole lot ol bluster? To be 
fair to him, Seshan did bring electoral 
malpiaelices into public con.sciousness. 
And as even his detractors will admit, he 
w or ked at any job lie had with the best of 
Ins ability. But to launch a campaign of 
his own, as he kept saying he would, and 
It) take on the system from no position of 
power — that requires a different brand 
of ctiurage altogether. 

T.N Seshan almost succeeded in crea 
ting a fifth estate. The judiciary', the exe¬ 
cutive, the legislature, the press and the 
Elci'tion C’timniission. But what has 
finally happened may perhaps be for the 
best 

h'or, an institution is more than just 
one man. And a democracy cannot be 
dependent on a single person. Howa^ver 
much T.N. Seshan would have liked to 
be that person. • 

MtmRma/NmwDmM 
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Dial S for scandal 

The Opposition lambasts Union communications minister Sukh Ram on 
questionable telecom deals, but the PM tells him not to worry 


A ll the ministers were wor¬ 
ried, but the Prime Minister 
wys his cool unflappable 
self. "Sir, about this tele¬ 
communications controver¬ 
sy..." began V.C. Shukla, the minister 
for pai liamentary affairs, rather despera¬ 
tely at the morning meeting of the execu¬ 
tive of the Congress Parliamentary Party. 

The PM turned to look at him. "Why 
should we worry? What has he [Sukh 
Ram, the minister of state for telecom¬ 
munications] done wrong?" he asked 
mildly. "If we start becoming hostage to 
the Opposition’s demands, there will be 
no end to it." Shukla retreated, even 
more troubled. It was after all he, not the 
PM, who was facing the firing squad. 


And a firing squad it was. At the time 
of writing, the Opposition had already 
held up work m Parliament for three 
days demanding an explanation from 
the telecommunications minister, Sukh 
Ram, on how a little-known company 
called Himachal Futuristic Communica¬ 
tions Limited (HFCL) was given licen¬ 
ces to operate basic telecom services in 
nine out of nineteen circles in the 
country. 

There was worse to come. In the Cen¬ 
tral Hall of Parliament, Congress mem¬ 
bers refused to believe that it was merely 
a coincidence that one of the promoters 
of HFCL was Sukh Ram’s son. And for 
the government’s floor managers, it was 
a nightmare of epic proportions: watch 


the minister come under attack, see him 
turn around to look at the Treasury 
Bench for help and see only silent, trncu- 
Icni faces. 

Had the controversy arisen earlier on 
during his five year reign, Rao might not 
have made Sukh Ram’s continuance in 
the government such a prestige issue. 
But in an election year, sacking a mini¬ 
ster on charges of favouritism will be tan¬ 
tamount to admitting that his govern¬ 
ment is corrupt. P.V. Narasimha Rao 
has declared to his managers that Sukh 
Ram will continue as his minister for 
communications. In this, he has thrown 
a direct challenge to his own party 
which is bitterly opposed to Ram’s 
continuance. 
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INfOEfTH 


What creates a problem is the nature 
of the ministry Sukh Ram occupies. The 
telecom sector was a government mono¬ 
poly all these years. The national tele¬ 
com policy tried to redress this in the 
post-reform era by inviting the private- 
sector to invest in basic telephone and 
value-added services. 

International giants like Bell, AT&T, 
etc. jumped into the fray. What was at 
slake was Asia’s largest telecom net¬ 
work with the lowest telephone density 
— a burgeoning market that was waiting 
to be lapped. 

As the Department of Telecommuni¬ 
cations (Do 1) was the only body private 
operators were to deal with, it retained 
the prerogative to weigh bids and decide 
which companies would be able to pay 
the fee requiied for a licence. 

This meant the company desiring the 
licence would have to establish it had a 
sound capiial base, for not only would it 
be required to pay the licence fee but 
afso the high rental and call charges to 
Do’f. 

W hen the bids were opened, the 
giants foui;d to their consterna¬ 



tion, that they had been outbidden, ^>ve telecom circles, the Usha 

HFCL, which just happened to Tel Moscow telecom combine and the 
belong to Sukh Ram’s home state Hughcs-lspat combine got two circles 
Himachal Pradesh, had bagged most of each while the BPL-W«.st and Shyani-G 
the bids. The Reliance-Nynex combine PH' had one each. 


What the fuss 
is all about 


Looking at the pros and cons of the HFCL deal 



throwing the sector open to private 
operators, four guidelines were set 
out. These were: 

• There would be two operators in 
every telecom circle of the country. 
One, the government — the Depart¬ 
ment of Telecommunications (DoT) 
and the other, a private operator. 
There are21 circles in the country, so 
21 licences would be issued to priva* 
te operators. 

• Only Indian companies registered 
in India would be eligible for the 
licence. 

• Foreign equity wpoM be restricted 
to 49 per cent 


• The government would continue to 
have a monopoly of inter-circle traf¬ 
fic. International traffic would be the 
monoptdy of the Videsh Sanchar 
Nigam, a government undertaking. 

Bids were invited in January 1995, 
based on this policy statement. The 
tndding was in two .stages. First, com¬ 
panies were required to be pre- 
qualifted and were required to give 
tedmical and commercial tenders. 
Then their financial status was call^ 
for, 

DoT decided that for A category 
circle, companies with a net worth of 
mwe than Rs 300 wore done would 
be invited. The figure for B circle 
was Rs 200 ctore and C circle was Rs 
SO crore. It was also decided that the 
Indderahmild have experience of ope¬ 
rating d least five lakh lines. 


According to telecom ministry 
officials, 16 companies participated 
in the bidding. It was found that 
Himachal Futuristic Communica¬ 
tions Limited (HFCL), in collabora¬ 
tion with Bercq-Israel, was the high¬ 
est bidder in nine out of 20 circles for 
which it had bid. 

However, ihe Tender Evaluation 
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Not only have Opposition leaders such as Pramod Mahajan (right) 
attacked the communications minister but even Virbhadra Singh 
(middle) and others of the Congress feel that something is amiss. 
Narasimha Rao (left), however; is steadfastiy backing Ram 


had bid iht* highest; it agreed to 
pay the g(>vcniinent Rs 85,000 cnirc 
over a period ol' 15 years, in return for 
running basic iclecon^ serviees in nine 
eirek's 


What it aniviurued to was a virtual 
monopoly of telecom serviees handetl 
on a platter to a company whose financi¬ 
al antecedents the government was not 
sure of. And this Rs 85 tK)0 crore was 


just the licence fee -n did not include 
equipment and real estate costs. 

fhese are the basic facts But it didn’t 
lake long for rivals who had been left out 
to investigate the company and find out 
(hat two of the persons assiicialed with 
HFCL “ Kamal Nahata and Vinay 
Main — had made Sanehiir Bhavan their 
second home. 

Pressure began to nnuini. US ambas¬ 
sador Frank Wisner met the PM to tell 
him that one of the American bidders, 
w as eoneerned about the luck of transpa- 
reiuy m ihe deal 1’hc telecom minister 
met the Prime Minister. Rao assured 
him no harm would come to him. But 
Paihamcm refused to be pacified 

Maximum pressure on Ihe PM to sack 
Sukh Ram is coming from Congress 
MPs. For more than one year. Congress 
MPs have been receiving information 
on his aeliviiies. I'hose MPs wlu/ belong 
to Himachal Pradesh chief minister 
Virbhadra Singh’s camp are Ihe 
angriest at being told todclend the rnini- 
stei Sukh Ram is conducting a parallel 
halile w iili Singh over the Pradesh Con- 
giess ehiel. 

An MP trom Himachal told SliNDAY 


Committee recommended that in 
order to prevent monopolistic tenden¬ 
cies, the bidding company should not 
be given more than three licences. 
This is where things began to go 
wrong. The cap of three licences was 
first diluted to apply only to A and B 
circles — i.e. areas where business 


was gcK)d and profits were likley to 
bejarge. 

The Opposition claims that the 
cap of three was designed to favour 
FIFCL-Bezcq, It also says the rules 
were framed in such a way so as to 
favour HFCI,. 


A telMom omtre: croM cannection 



It does seem that 
things went too far. It was 
bad enough that a little- 
known company was 
awarded the contract and 
the Opposition was 
making this a political 
issue. 


• There were so many 
big players in the telecom 
sector that it seems 
unjustifiable for an 
unknown company to 
have bagged the contract 
for so many circles. 

♦ The nexus is Uk) 
obvious. The company 
belongs to the minister's 
home siaic. The persons 
asMiociated with the com¬ 


pany are friends of the 
minister. 

• On the one hand, the government 
has been saying that the process of 
bidding is completely transpsunent 
But then rules can't keep being, 
changed. 7'he capping is cittil as one 
example. First it was decided to place 
a cap on two. Then the c^p.was 
placed at three. Prwedurally there 
were Haws. 

However, suppt)fters of the mini¬ 
ster say HFCL was the only company 
creating a ‘balance'. Bids were 
varying in value. For in.stance, a bid 
received for western UP was worth 
Rs 7(X) crore while for eastern UP, 
the bid was only Rs 14 crore. And» 
HFCl. was the only one which sub¬ 
mitted balanced bids, say DoT 
sources. 

Bui rivals say HPCL's game plan 
was to corner all the licences and 
then sub-lease them. 

The licence-quota raj might have 
ended Ibr the rest of the Indian econo¬ 
my, But Sanchar Bhavan is a living 
testimony to the genius of the Indian 
system of rc-inventing the 
bureaucracy. 
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pie sti^fy patches 

intal- 

—has followed Paii’ 
nipMilipn wtwfever he's gone. 

Ram became a mem- 
HKEpi’Tirrltorial Council after 
^ppllilkta muntelpal poet In hti 
Mandi, Hlmac^l 

H^lwi^off. In iQ^.twbaeame 
HpiittAfromMandl.ThefeviMaanele- 
j^Nit of b^rlgue Involved in this. At 
Mpilbie, Of Y.S. Farmer waathe 
Hpifi n^tar »id he was fadno a 
PnilinQB from Thakur Karam Singh, 
Ipia lilo»2 In the Cabinet Ram was pro- 
ipsQlMf'tV Pamnar to counter Singh. 

ftafr)’! career took off ebon after 
^ 1 ^. In 1SS3, he became minister for 
pigrieitfture in the state. There was 
|pMameta0(ofascandal in the supply of 
^VertilisefB. Some years later, he beca- ' 
%Hi'lhe minister for excise and taxa- 
K tJon. This time, there were rumours 
of the excise inspectors who had 
freen recruited, 90 per cent were 
Ram’s own candidates. 

In 1983, when Ram Lai’s govern- 
> meffr felt in Himachal, Sukh Ram 
became a minister in the Virbhadra 
& 'Singh government. He was given 
;(^rge of the public works 
. department. 

j In 1984, Ram contested the Lok 
f Sabha elections and came to Delhi. In 
' 1989. the Congress(l) began thinking 
i .4tout giving him the nickname Oukh 
Ram. in an election year, Sukh Ram, 
then minister for civil supplies, got 
^ involved in a sugar scandal. The Con- 
1, gress found it hard to live that down 
owing the elections. 


that there was a feeling among Congres¬ 
smen that Sukh Ram wa.s not clean. 
"When we demanded the removal of cor¬ 
rupt ministers — B. Shankaranand, 
C.K. Jaffer Sharief and others — Sukh 
Ram was on the list. The others have 
quit. Only Sukh Ram continues. " 

But Sukh Ram has powerful friends. 
His supporters’ argument is that if politi¬ 
cal action is taken against him. the PM 
will also face the demand that he sack 
others against whom there are such char- 


in 

' Atmc^ 

RamlurtllMy»«rii^ 
Miniilef'S’itiiiMft’ ■' 
Hto poUttoaTi^ttA is 
Ram wanted !Q t;0 to 
chief minister^ w 
pipped him ame 
AsMmb^^eate>.tfee 


Sukh RaHRi: Amtarrmslng 

thACongTAM 

58, defeating the BJP quite resoun¬ 
dingly, Among the MLAs, Singh has 
32. Sukh Ram had 20 to begin with 
but now has only eight. This is a 
cause of some worry to him. 

However, Sukh Ram’s having to 
swallow his frustration because he 
cannot afford to alienate Virbhadra 
Singh. The reason: his parliamentary 
constituency is part of Rampur 
Bushair and Virbhadra Singh used to 
be the Raja of Rampur Bushair. 


ges; for instance, steel minister Santosh 
Mohan Dev and petroleum minister 
Satish Sharma. The PM needed no 
second bidding to repeat this argument 
to floor managers. 

W hat is puzzling MPs is why the PM 
finds it so easy to be persuaded. 
The only reason, they say, could be that 
the five ministers—Satish Sharma, San¬ 
tosh Mohan Dev, power minister N.K.P. 
Salve, chemicals and fertilisers minister 


Ram Lakhan Singh Yadav and Sukh 
Ram — are the principal contributors to 
party funds. 

In the past, too, the PM had interve¬ 
ned and counselled Sukh Ram to fight 
when charges of impropriety were Icvch 
led against him. About two years ago, a 
London-bafsed magazine alleged that he 
was involved in some unsavoury deals. 
When the minister went to meet the 
Prime Minister to tell him about the 
report, Rao himself advised him to fight 
the case in England where defamation 
laws arc more stringent. The magazine 
apologised and the court awarded dama¬ 
ges to him. 

How Ram persuaded the magazine to 
apologise and win the case is another 
story. Sources in the Prime Minister's 
Office say the PM considers Sukh Ram a 
loyal soldier and, is therefore, keen to 
defend him even against such heavy 
odds. They deny the charge of Pramod 
Mahajan and others of the Bharatiya 
Janata Party in the Rajya Sabha that, in a 
television interview, Sukh Ram said: "I 
did only what I was asked to do.” 

What happens now? 

. The Opposition’s demand of a Joint 
Parliamentary Committee (JPC) will 
not be conceded by the government. Rao 
is equally clear that Ram will neither be 
shifted nor be sacked from the ministr>'. 

However, he is not averse to the idea 
of a probe by an informal parliamentary 
committee. He has also let the Opposi¬ 
tion know that the bids can be reviewed. 
The Opposition, on the other hand, says 
the bottom-line is: in an election year, 
the tainted Rao government must waive 
its right to decide. Let the new govern¬ 
ment decide. 

But Rao’s managers are sanguine that 
the Opposition will not be able to hold 
up Parliament for much longer. There is 
a split w'iihin the Opposition on this 
issue. Former Prime Minister Chandra 
Shekhar and Samala Parly chief 
Chandrajeet Yadav are both of the opi¬ 
nion that having made a fuss, the Opposi¬ 
tion has registered its protest. It would 
be more practical to let Parliament do its 
work and keep the telecom controversy’ 
as an election issue. 

At the time of going to press, Sukh 
Ram had launched a media blitz putting 
forward his point of view (see box). But 
the one lesson from the whole episode 
that he should Icam for the future is: 
keep the parly happy, and not just its 
president. • 
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QURBMI! 

In this concluding extract from his book, The 
World Of Fatwas, A run Shourie examines the 
significance of animal slaughter and the 
Islamic concept of sacrifice 


''Anlmab'' becomes “ceMrs" 


I n any event, Allah demands the 
sacrifice of animals, not of any par* 
ticular kind of animal, certainly 
not of cows. When the most 
widely*used book of Sunni law, 
the Hedaya, for instance, talks of sacrifi* 
cing cows, it puts the matter in terms of 
conditionalities: If the believers decide 
to sacrifice a cow..., it says. Here are the 
relevant passages: 


It is the duty of every free Muslim 
arri ved at the age of maturity to offer 
a sacrifice, on the Idu *l-Azha or 
^Festival of the Sacrifice’, provided 
he be then possessed oitiNisab (i.e., 
sufficient property), and be not a 
traveller. This is the opinion of Abu 
Hanifah, Muhammad, Zufar and 
Hasan, and likewise of Abu Yusuf, 
according to one tradition. 

According to ash*Shafi’i, sacrifice is 
not an indispensable duty, but only 
laudable. At*Tahawi reports that, in 
the opinion of Abu Hanifah, it is 
indispensable, whilst the disciples 
hold it to be in a strong degree 
laudable. The offering of a sacrifice 
is incumbent on a man on account of 
himself, and on account of his infant 
child. This is the opinion of Abu 
Hanifah in one traction. In another, 
he has said that it is not incumbent on 
a man to offer a sacrifice for his 
child... 


There is manifestly, a differe^ of 
opinion about whether a sacrifice is at all 
Assuming that an animal 





has to be killed, whether this animal 
should be a goat, a camel or a cow is left 
to the believer. That there is a choice in 
the matter is evident from what the 
Hedaya proceeds to say: 


The sacrifice established for one 
person is a goat; and that for seven, a 
coworacameL (facow be sacrificed 
for any number of people fewer than 
seven, it is lawful; but it is otherwise 
if sacrificed on account of eight, (f for 
a party of seven people the 
contribution of any one of them 
should be less than a seventh share, 
the sacrifice is not valid on the part of 
any one of them, (facamel that is 
jointly and in an equal degree the 
property of two men should be 
sacrifice by them by their own 
account, it is lawful; and in this case, 
they must divide the flesh by weight, 
as flesh is an article of weight. If on 
the contrary, they distribute it from 
conjectural estimation, it is not 
lawful, unless they add to each share 
of the flesh part of the head, neck and 
joints, (fa person purchases a cow, 
with an intent to sacrifice it on his 
own account, and he afterwards 
admits six others to join with him in 
the sacrifice, it is lawful. It is, 
however, most advisable that he 
associate with the others at the time 
of purchase, in order that the 
sacrifice may be valid in the opinion 
of all doctors, as otherwise thm is a 
difference of opinion. It is related 
from Abu Hanifah that it is 
abominable to admit others to share 
in a sacrifice after purchasing the 
animal, for, as the purchase was 
made with a view to devotion, the 



sale of it is therefore an 
abomination... 


G oing higher, we notice that there is 
no Hadis either, in which the Pro¬ 
phet has said that it is the cow alone 
which has to be slaughtered. There isn’t 
even a Hadis in which he has made the 
sacrifice of cows along with other ani¬ 
mals mandatoiy. 

Even as impassioned an advocate of 
cow sacrifice as Maulana Ahmad Riza 
Khan is hard put to finding a Aodb to sup¬ 
port his rep^Ued exhortations. The cow 
is permissible, that much is ancient Slia- 
riah, he says, and alludes to the narration 
in the Quran of a roasted calf having 
been served to the guests of Abraham. 
He recaUs a hadis in which the Prophet 
is reported to have sacrificed a cow for 
his wives and to have then said that it be 
eaten, but there is no reliable hadis 
within our sight at present, adds Ahmad 
Riza Khan, about whether or not He — 
the Prophet—himsdf ate it However, 
he stresses, there are thousands of 
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As they line up (for sacrifice): 
When they arc down 
On their sides (after slaughter). 
Eat ye thereof, and feed 
Such as (beg not but) 

Live in contentment. 

And such as beg 

With due humility: thus have 

We made animals subject 

To you, that ye 

May be grateful 


N otice the words I have italicised, the 
reference there is io animals. 

Now. Article 48 of our Constitution 
directs the State: The State shall..., in 
particular, take steps for preserving and 
improving the breeds, and nrohihiting 
the slaughter, of cows and calves and 
other milch and draught cattle ," 

On the one hand, we have the books 
of Muslimlawa-ssuming that they make it 
obligatory for a Muslim to kill animals, 
they clearly give him an option — he 
may kill a goat, or a cow, or a camel to 
satisfy Allah. On the other, we have the 
Constitution: in regard to one set of ani¬ 
mals —’’cows and calves and other milch 
and draught cattle*' — it directs the State 
to, among other things, prohibit their 
slaughter. There is no difficulty in har¬ 
monising the two: Muslims are free to 
go on killing animals other than the ones 

nitinrai 

worldly blessings of 
which the Prophet did not 
partake. And, therefore, 
he concludes, the hadis 
cited against beef is not 
correct. (On all this, 

Fatawa-i Rizvia, 

Volume VIII, pp.369-70, 

451.) 

Finally, notice that the Quran does charity. In verse 37, He says that it is mentioned in Article 48. 

not talk of sacrificing the cow either. It not the meat or blood of the That would no doubt fulfil what is 

does not even say that Allah is specially sacrificed animal which will reach written in their law books. But it would 

pleased by a devotee sacrificing a cow. Him, it is the piety of the devotee. fall short of that very special way of defi- 

It does not even say that He is more None of these three verses names any ning their identity — of doing that 

pleased when a devotee slaughters a particular animal which must be which puts the Kafirs down, of doing 

cow than when he slaughters some other sacrificed. The only verse in which a that which puts them out. Therefore, 

animal, say the goat. The relevant verses particular animal is named is Verse there ’’leaders” have been insisting that it 
are XXII. 34-37. As we have seen in XXII.36. And that happens to be not is the cow which they must slaughter, 

verse 34: the cow, but the camel. Here is Yusuf 

All’s rendering of this verse: They have been telling the faithful 

that to stop killing cows out of considera- 

Allah declares that for every The sacrificial camels tion for the religious sentiments of Hin- 

nation He has appointed a sacred rite. We have made for you dus would be nothing short of the 

so that all may glorify His name by As among the Symbols from betrayal of Islam, it would be to stab and 

Invoking it while sacrificing an Allah: in them is (much) humiliate Islam: for it would amount to 

animal to Him. In verse 35, He urges Good for you: then pronounce doing something out of regard for the 

the believers to give the meat in The name of Allah over them false beliefs of Kafirs, it would be to 




To give such assertions (like animal sacrifice) the 
garb of religion, the very book which Muslims 
maintain is the eternal and unalterable Word of 
Allah, namely the Quran, itself is put to use 
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bend Islam before the false religion of 
Kafirs. The fatwas are replete with this 
kind of reasoning. And that malevolen¬ 
ce continues to this day. Addressing pil¬ 
grims from India and Pakistan at Jeddah 
on 3 April, the chairman of the All India 
Muslim Personal Law Board declared: 


Cow slaughter in India is a great 


T o give such assertions the garb of reli¬ 
gion, the very book which Muslims 
maintain is the eternal and unalterable 
Word of Allah, namely the Quran itself, 
is put to use. Recall again the words of 
Verse XXIX.36 set out above, in particu¬ 
lar recall the concluding words: ...thus 
have We made ‘Animals’ subject to you, 
that ye may be grateful. 

Now, here is how the verse in rende 




Though there are mentions of animal sacrifices, the 
Quran does not talk of sacrificing the cow in 
particular. It does not even say that Allah is specially 
pleased by a devotee sacrificing a cow 


Islamic practice—(said) Mujaddid 
Alaf Sanni II. This was his 
far-sightedness that he described 
cow slaughter in India as a great 
Islamic practice. It may not be so in 
other places. But it is definitely a 
great Islamic act in India, because the 
cow is worshipped in India. If the 
Muslims give up cow slaughter here, 
then the danger is that in times to 
come, the coming generations will 
get convinced of the piety of the cow. 
(]V||y|Jana Abul Hasan AH Nadwi, 
irian aur Ah-e-Waran ke 
lis Tehqiqaat o’Naslirat 
Isl iC£iicamow, 1986.) 

_ 



red in Maulana 
al-Quran: 


Azad’s Tarjuman 


And the camels, have We allowed 
you to offer (for sacrifice) as marks 
of devotion to God: these marks bode 
much good to you. So, whenever 
(you offer them as sacrifice) do it, in 
the name of God, as they stand in a 
row; and when they fall over on their 
sides, use them for food, (both for 
your own selves and also for) him 
who is content (and a.sketh not), and 
him who asketh. Thus have We made 
them (the cattle) serve your purposes 


to the intent you should be thankful 

Notice the words I have italicised. 
What is rendered as "animals" in Yusuf 
Ali becomes "the cattle". In a country 
where cow slaughter is a cause of such 
tension, Yusuf Ali’s rendering leaves a 
clear way out: Allah is not saying that 
the believers must sacrifice cattle in par¬ 
ticular. But the rendering attributed to 
Maulana Azad implies 
that Allah does have cat¬ 
tle in mind. A difference 
of consequence, 

therefore. 

1 say "rendering attri¬ 
buted to Maulana Azad," 
because the Urdu version 
of his Tarjuman 
al-Quran does not have 
the words The cattle": 
Contrast Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad, Tarjuman 
al-Quran, Sahitya Acade¬ 
my, New Delhi, 4lh 
Reprint, 1989, Volume 
IV, p.82(), and Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad, Tarju¬ 
man al-Quran, Syed 
Abdul Latif (tr.), Syed 
Abdul Latif Trust for 
Quranic and other (Cultu¬ 
ral Studies, Hyderabad, 
Volume HI, 1978, pp. 
466-67.) 

Maulana Ahmad Riza 
Khan gt)es the whole 
hog. The 

Fatawa-i-Rizvia presents 
the Quran as saying: "We 
have set the sacrifice of 
the cow and the camel 
among the marks of the 
Din of Allah!" (Fatawa- 
i-Rizvia, Volume VI, 
p.l8.). And a moment 
later, that becomes: 
"Without doubt Allah commands you: 
slaughter the cow!" Store this rendering, 
one in which Maulana Ahmad Riza 
Khan adds words to the Word of Allah 
so freely, and recall it when we come to 
Chapter IIX - - there you will see how 
vehemently the Maulana comes down 
on a querist who suggests a possible con¬ 
struction by which the Quran’s assertion 
that the Sun moves around the Earth 
may be reconciled with what has beco¬ 
me known since then. 

Surely, this is nemesis of a kind: the 
zeal to do down the Kafirs has superse¬ 
ded the Revelation in the name of which 
the Kafirs are to be done in! • 
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Breaking free 

Bedia children shun the community’s traditional profession of prostitution 


T he children of the Bedias, acommu 
nily in which prostitution has been 
a traditional profession, assemble 
in the ‘Abhyudaya Ashram’ every mor¬ 
ning. "Hum badlenge yug hadle- 
ga...(y^c will change; the world will 
change)," they sing in prayer as day 
begins and solemnly remind themselves 
that "Man is the maker of his own desti¬ 
ny..." Each day, they take a few bold stri¬ 
des in their long journey to end the age- 
old caste bondage that perpetrates 
sexual exploitation. 

The ashram, a residen 
lial middle schcx)l with 
173 Bedia children, is run 
by Ram w^nchi, 66, who 
belongs to the siime com¬ 
munity. Snehi says that 
he was fortunate that his 
parents wcic a majTied 
couple who broke the 
traditional practice. Even 
as a young man, he had 
vowed to ctiange the 
ways of the Bedias. "1 
decided never to marry 
till I wipe out the evil," 
says Snehi, who is a semi¬ 
literate, and feels that 
"still there are miles to go 
before J sleep". 

So far, it has been an 
uphill task for him. He 
has had to face the wrath 
of his own people, the 
pimps, the police and 

even politicians, who all have a finger in 
the pie. 

The Bedias have been following this 
practice from time immemorial. A come¬ 
ly woman is the principal breadwinner 
for a lamily, while the males mainly soli¬ 
cit clients for their daughters, sisters oi 
mothers. The Bedias celebrate the birth 
of a girl child and the initiation of a girl 
into prostitution is also celebrated with 
much fan tare. The Bedias are spread 
over large parts of Madhya Pradesh, 
Uttar Pradesh, Bihar and Rajasthan. 

Till recently, marriage was uncom¬ 
mon in the community. R.V. Russel had 
observed in his book, The Tribes And 
Castes Of Central Provinces Of India, 


191 (y," In a colony of Bedias in Jabalpur 
numbering 60 families, it was stated that 
only eight marriages could be remembe¬ 
red as having occurred in the last 30 
years... 

Even the 1981 census showed that 44 
per cent of Bedia women were unmar- 
ned. The report also showed that 53 i^cr 
cent of Bedia men remained unmarried, 

Wiih changing times, the He.sh trade, 
too, has changed. Nowadays, Bedia 
women prefer to go to cities like Bom¬ 



education, some of them have also joi¬ 
ned the mainstream. "1 want to exploit 
this .seed of rebellion," Snehi told 
SiiNOAY. Children at the ahsram say 
they feel better slaying ihcrc and aspire 
to Ixxome dcKiors, cngineei^ or join the 
police. "The.se children do not want to 
identify themselves with the commii' 
nity," says Snehi. Most of the children in 
the ashram arc from places around Mon*- 
na but there are some from other slates 
also. 

When the ashram was 
established three years 
back, the Bedias were sus¬ 
picious of Snehi’s inten¬ 
tions. Ciradually, 

however, the number of 
children increased. 

'Fhe Madhya Pradesh 
government has drawn 
up a sclieme lor the reha¬ 
bilitation ol Bedia 
children. The govern¬ 
ment gives Rs 2.50 per 
child in the age group of 
6-14 slaying in the 
ashram. But Snehi says 
this is not enough to root 
out the practice. The 
government must also 
help those between 15-25 
get higher education 


PRAKASH HATVALNE 


Children at the ahsram feel better 
staying there and aspire to Join the 
mainstream. "These children do 
not want to identify themselves with 
the community," says 
Ram Snehi (right) 



bay or the Gulf countries. Hence, their 
economic status ranges from the 
affluent with a consumerist lifestyle to 
the very poor, rural prostitutes who sell 
themselves on the highways. 

But a strong yearning for change is 
now palpable among the youths. With 


PRAKASH HATVALNE 

and open avenues for their 
employment and self-employment, he 
sires.ses. 

And if the.se are not done, says Ram 
Snehi, the Bedias will continue to 
languish in darkness. • 
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Once 

BITTEN... 


We all know 
that 

Lapierre’s City holds no 
Joy for sportsmen. But 
Leander Paes, the only 
truly international 
sportsman that Calcutta 
has produced in a long 
time, will never forgive 
his home town for 
shattering his dream of 
breaking into the top 100 
of the ATP rankings. 

Reason: l^eander was 
bitten by one of the city's 
hordes of Anopheles 
during his last stay in the 
city and landed in the US 
with malignant malaria. 



Of course, Paes is out 
of danger now but the 
damage to his career 
could be telling He will 
miss two crucial weeks of 
training under Tony j 
Roche and not be able to 
accumulate crucial 
tournament points. 

Wonder whether he’ll 
come back to Calcutta in a 
hurry. Did someone say, 
once mosquito-bitten, 
twice shy? 


A CUT 

ABOVE 

Is anyone 

prepared to 
cough up upwards of Rs 
1,000 for a haircut? 

Going by the response 
to an advertisement by 
Delhi’s Mendien 
Hotel, the answer is yes, 
with a capital Y. 

The city’s glitterati 
queued up for 
appointments with Rolf 
Lucke—a German hair 
stylist with Wella AG, the 
haircare product' 
company—who was in 
town recently. Lucke, 
whose specialisation is 
perming and streaking, 
was a guest of the 
Meridien for a week and 
spent his time not just 
training the hotel’s own 
stylists on the fine art of 
hairstyling but also 


Director 

SPECIAL 

Love Story 
was not just 
his first film, it was also 
his biggest hit. But for all 
his Star aspirations, 
Kumar Gaurav couldn’t 
make uNaam for himself 
—and retreated to 
married domesticity. 

No matter. The 
chocolate-faced star son 
is ready for a new Janam. 

After a string of flops, 
he may have given up 
acting—but only to 
switch to the other side of 
the camera. And though 
he 1 $ tight-lipped about 
his diiectonal venture, 
Gaurav has let out that 



HoWUmIiw 


attending to about six 
fashion conscious (and 


just-out-of-jail Sanjay 
Dutt will be playing Ae 
lead. 

For all those who are 


rich) women everyday. 

And who were these 
women? The hotel’s not 
telling. 


still wondering how the 
flop actor managed to pull 
off this coup: Sanjay is 
alsii liis bi other-in-law. 
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Pretty 

WOMEN! 


Well, if 
Feminacan 
do it, so can Sananda. 

Considering that the 
latter is regarded as 
Calcutta’s answer to 
Bombay’s popular 
women’s magazine, 
perhaps it was only a 
matter of time before the 
city’s leading Bengali 
woman’s weekly 
announced its own beauty 
pageant. 

Sananda and Lakme, 
the cosmetics people, 
recently got together to 
host the flrst Sharad 
Sundari contest in 
Calcutta. 

Judged by a panel of 
seven judges, including 
author Sunil 



Gangopadhyay and 
dancer Mamata Shankar, 
this pageant had 16 
contestants vying for the 
crown—which went to 
Calcutta beauty Sujata 
Mahajan. 

"The Sharad Sundari 


1 

. 


I 

I 

-.'I . 
:i : 


contest is aimed at 
bringing to the forefront 
die complete woman, one 
who is beautiful, graceful 
and having a mind of her 
own," says Apama Sen, 
editor of Sananda. 

And going by the 


dMMJwMkllw 


overwhelming response, 
Lakme is even thinking of 
making it an annual event. 


Memories OF THE 


MAHATMA 

It has been 
Gandhi 
memorabilia season in 
London lately. 

First, his personal copy 
of the Bhagvad Gita (in a 
translation by K.T. 
Telang, published by 
Clarendon Press, Oxford) 
went .under the hammer at 
Phillips auctioneers for a 
whopping 19,000 
pounds. (The c.stiniated 
price was only 3,000 to 
4,000 pounds.) 

The flyleaf of the book 
bears his name in his o^n 
writing (dated 4.11.1904) 
and also contains special 
pracil markings made by 


the Mahatma himself. It 
was bought by NR I 
businessman, Manubhai 
Madhvani, who 
generously presented it to 
the Indian government. 

The second Gandhi 
piece to go under the 
hammer is a painting of 
the famous leader by the 
Yorkshire artist, Jacob 
Kramer. The pastel 
portrait is signed by both 
the artist and by Gandhi. 

It is expected to fetch 
•anything up to 700 
pounds, say the 
auctioneers, who seem to 
be doing their bit for 
Gandhi’s 125th 
anniversary. • 
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SAIL brings you a range of steel pipes 
for various pressure requirements. With an annual 
production of 1,00,000 tonnes to assure you of your 
total requirements in the shortest possible time. 

All from an ISO 9002 company. 


tax your re quirements to . Bombay 2067482/‘)224718 • Ahmedab.id 7472S70 • Nagpur 532554 

• Jaipur 365697 • (;aicuua’2 479186 • Madras 8271602 • Hyderabad 237937 • Bangalore5584382 

• Coimbatore 214728 •IXlhi 3'^217()2 • Jalandhar 224227 

Or w r ite to : SAll., International Building, 16 M K. Road, Churchgate, Bombay 400020 
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CONCRETE PPE8 2 TIMES MORE IMPACT 

RESBTANT AND 
DUCTIETHANDUCTU 
RONPPES 


RKOMPARABUr 

STRONGER LOWEST COST 

THANGRPPPES aVBUGE PBYEAR 
UKSPAN* 

TOO YEARS 
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Features 

m Easier to handle and install and not prone to damage during transportation, loading and 
unloading K Tamperproof ffi Repairs, if necessary, can be carried out rapidly, easily with minimum 
shut down. ■ Provisions for future branch connections from any point m Can be laid in a single 
continuous run for miles together in any condition—horizontal, vertical, inclined, underwater or 
underground m Available in length 6.2 mtr to 12.5 mtr, diameter 8Vf to 64", wall thickness 0.188" 
to 0.406", conforming to IS:3589 specifications and in API 5L Grades up to X 65. 


* Wlh suitable coating 
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THE SUNRISE 


Pune is now the 
country's biggest 
industrial growth 
centre 


S ome call it the pensioner’s 
paradise. With its pleasant 
climate and laid-back 
lifestyle, Pune was the 
ideal place to settle down 
after retirement. And outside India, the 
city was known to the international com¬ 
munity for two reasons; the academic 
institutions and, of course, Osho’s 
ashram. But that is iai identity that 
Pune is now trying desperately to shrug 
off. In the last decade or so, a quiet 
industrial revolution has changed the 
face of Pune so much that there is now 
talk of building the country’s sixth inter¬ 
national airport in the city to cope with 
the rush of foreign business traffic. 

This seems logical. For, Pune, with an 
impressive 144 large and over 10,(KX) 
medium and small-scale units, is now 
playing host to an industrial revolution 
of sorts. Several corporate heavy¬ 
weights liave set up shop here: Telco, 
Kinetic Engineering, llicrmax, Bajaj, 
Alfa l^val, KSB Pumps, the Kalyani 
group and the Kirloskars to name just a 
few. Some global automobile giants, 
too, have taken note of Pune’s congenial 
industrial climate. Mercedes, lor instan¬ 
ce, has roped in Telco as its partner and 
has already set up an assembly and manu¬ 
facturing unit in Pune. Ditto Ford, which 
will make vehicles in the city in collabo¬ 
ration with Mahindra & Muhindra. Even 
Volkswagen, along with some German 
auto component manufacturers, is plann¬ 
ing to put up factories in the city. 

BPL, the consumer electronics giant, 
is planning to move some of its major 
operations from its heaquarters in 
Bangalore to Pune. Also coming up here 
is Sinar Mas, a Rs 650-crore speciality 
paper manufacturing project of S.M. 



















































Pulp Paper (India) Lid. Greaves Ltd, a 
Thapar group company, is selling up a 
slate-oLlhc^arl engineering equipment 
plant near Pune, which will be relocated 
f^rom Cologne, (lermany, with produc* 
lion set to start by the end of 19%. 

But when did all this begin'^ 

"It was after Independence that Pune 
began to develop as a centre of business 
and commerce," says Abhay P'irodia, 
managing director of Bajaj Pumps and 
Jaya Hind Industries. "Interestingly, 
industry here was not set up by the 
government, as in the case of Bangalore 
or Hyderabad. Industry in Pune was 
developed through the enterprise of ori¬ 
ginal Puneites like the Kalyanis, the 
Kir|pskars and the Firodias." 

ft was really the selling up of 
Kirloska^r Oil Engines Ltd in Khakdi in 
1946.I^^.L. Kirloskar, which is gene¬ 


rally accepted as the beginning of the 
vigorous industrialisation in Pune. 
S(x)n, Kirloskar was followed by bigger 
units like Rusion & Hornsby, Buckau 
Wolf, Cooper Engineering, KSB 
Pumps, Bajaj Auto, Telco and the like. 

These, in turn, paved the way for a 
number of small feeder units, which 
many agree, is the single-largest factor 
behind the city’s growth. "Once the big 
companies started manufacturing work 
here, a number of technocrats, who were 
trained in these companies, set up small 
and medium-sized factories in the city," 
says Abhay Firodia. 

Gradually, their number increased, 
and today, these industries fi)rm the 
backbone of Pune. Hundreds of small 
companies are mushrooming here, pro- 
ducing high-quality gotxls and employ¬ 
ing world-class technology and skilled 


manpower. "For example, if you attend 
any international trade fair, you will find 
the small and medium-scale industries 
well-represented there. They are very 
enterprising, export-oriented and quali 
ty conscious," Abhay Firodia says. 

"Their contribution to the country’s 
exports is also well recognised," says 
Ajil Pa war, chief engineer of Maha¬ 
rashtra Industrial Development Corpora¬ 
tion (MlIX!). "The per unit production 
of the small-scale industries in Maha¬ 
rashtra is over three times, the net value 
added, six times, and capacity utilisa¬ 
tion, one-and-a-half times the national 
average." 

O n the labour front too, Osho’s lol- 
lowers could take a lesson in sereni¬ 
ty from the city’s disciplined workforce. 
"The quality of manpower in Pune is 
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BABAKALYMil 


"Business here is 
run with hands-on 
management. The 
CEOs of even big 
companies come to 
the shop floor every 
day on a 

nine-to-five basis" 



"The development 
authorities in the 
four metro cities 
and Bangalore have 
a wider 

geographical span 
of planning. Their 
experience should 
be tapped" 


GAUTAMPATOLE 


extremely important and is a decisive 
factor when any industry seeks to rcl(x:a' 
te here/' says Abhay Firodia. Thirst, it is 
the presence of the various technical coF 
leges and institutes which chum out 
large numbers of professionals who are 
hence easily available in the city. "A con¬ 
structive mind is typical in Maharashtri¬ 
ans and a workman of moderate educa¬ 
tion can become, say, a skilled C&C 
machine operator in 15 years. They arc 
flexible and pick things up easily," he 
says. 

"The labour movement in Pune, fortu¬ 
nately, has never been in the hands of 
agitation-minded people. Very rarely 
has there been any confrontation bet¬ 
ween workers and management," says 
Arun Firodia of the Kinetic group. "In 
the 1960s, there were idealists like vS.M. 
Joshi, M.G Gore and P. Pradhan who 


fttisiNiss 


had a sobering influence on the workfor¬ 
ce. There has never been extremist trade 
union leaders here like Datta Samant in 
Bombay." 

The reason behind this peaceful co¬ 
existence between management and 
labour is not hard to rind. Most compan¬ 
ies in Pune are in the private sector, 
which pays well, and in return, extiecls 
pixxiuclivity and cooperation from the 
workers The labour force in Pune has, 
therefore, been mom than happy to com¬ 
ply. with the result that most of the v/ot- 
kers are leading near-middle class 
cx istence, and have an enormous purcha¬ 
sing power. 

T raditionally, Pune’s industrial streng¬ 
th has been the automotive and engi¬ 
neering sector. In 1994, for instance, 
Pune was responsible for producing Rs 



rashtra government is now keen to con¬ 
vert Puuc into the Silicon Valley of 
India, a description that applies to 
Bangalore itKlay. And strangely 
enough, it just might succeed. "More 
than 750 post graduates in computer sci¬ 
ence pa.ss out from Pune University 
every year," says Bal Paid, joint direc¬ 
tor, industries, Pune region. "Hence, 
manpower is cheaper ahd available in 
plenty. If they are employed in software 
pnxlijcrion right in this city, they should 
produce software worth Rs 35 to Rs 40 
cTorc per year " According to N. Vittal, 
secretary, DoH, a syslematic drive to 
increase manpower in the software 
industry by five-fold will enable India to 
achieve an export target of US $6-8 bill¬ 
ion instead of US $5(X) million. 

"It IS a people-dependent industry," 
agrees Abhay Finxlia, "where the work- 


"The labour 
movement in Pune, 
fortunately, has 
never been in the 
hands of 
agitation-minded 
people. Very rarely 
has there been any 
confrontation 
between workers 
and management" 


26,0(X)-crore worth of industrial and 
engineering products. But now, with 
some active c(X)peralion from the MIDC 
and other Irade-reialed organisations 
like the Mahratta Chambers of Commer¬ 
ce and Industry (MCCI) and the Slate 
Industrial & Investment Corporation of 
Maharashtra (SICOM), several other 
industries uk) are being encouraged in 
the region. The city’s output ranges 
from exotic wines to lifc-sa\'ing drugs, 
from biscuits and chtKolates to high- 
precision roller bceirings, from horticul¬ 
ture and agro-processing to super com¬ 
puting in tetrafiops. 

As if that is not enough, the Maha- 


GAUTAM PATOLE 

force has to have two virtues: know¬ 
ledge and prtxluctivity. Neither is of any 
use without the other. For example, 
when I started a computer wing in my 
company, I required a large number of 
computer professionals. Against all 
advice, 1 recruited young hx al engineer¬ 
ing graduates, and in two years, they 
were on top of the situation, working 
with state-of-the-art technology. Pro¬ 
ductivity, which is so rare among profes¬ 
sionals in India, is much easier to come 
across in Pune," avers Firodia. 

The state govern men i has set up a 
Software Technology Park here in the 
Talawadc industrial area with one more 
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BUSINESS 


likely to come up $cx>n with NRl contri¬ 
butions. 

The electronics industry is also well- 
entrenched in Pune, and starling from 
basic ' transistors to other semi¬ 
conductor devices, components of all 
types arc manufactured in the city. "The 
concentration has been on instrumenia- 
tion electronics, such as radar and tele¬ 
com equipment, rather than entertain¬ 
ment electronics," says S.R. Sabde, for¬ 
mer secretary of the MCCI. "Around 
60-70 per cent of the precision parts in 
Agni (the missle put together by India) 
was manufactured here in Pune." 

Besides all this, Pune has taken great 
strides in the banking, finance, chemi¬ 
cal, pharmaceutical and agriculture sec¬ 
tors. Floriculture is coming up in a big 
way and a large number of business 
houses, such as the Mahindras, the Tatas 
and the Pawars, have diversified into 
this area. Specially-designed sheds have 
been erected to grow off-season flowers 
with the latest technology from abroad. 
An air-conditioned flower market, the 
first of its kind in South-East Asia, will 
be opened in the city shortly. It is to be 
set up on the lines of the 45-acre flower 
market in the Netherlands. Over the last 


five years, the annual turnover of the 
flower market has shot up from Rs 35 
lakh to around Rs 6 crore. 

"Wc are looking towards a systematic 
development of the Pune region, and to 
this end we are trying to create separate 
growth ceptres for different industries,” 
says Ajit Pawar of MIDC. "For exam¬ 
ple, a chemical zone has been set up in 
Kurkumbh, which is one of the few 
inland zones in the country. The traditio¬ 
nal location for such plants is near the 
sea coast, as it makes getting rid of har¬ 
mful waste easier. We have seen to it 
that this area has sophisticated common 
effluent treatment plants, dispo.sal sys¬ 
tems and arrangement for solid waste 
disposal as an integral part of the 
infrastructure.” 

"The Pune industrial belt is moving to 
meet world standards, and is producing 
world-class products for the domestic 
and export market. This is a major quali¬ 
tative change to be seen in Pune 
industries," says Baba Kalyani, manag¬ 
ing director of Bharat Forge, the largest 
forge shop in Asia. "Also, business here 
is run with hands-on management. The 
CEOs of even big companies come to 
the shop-floor every day on a 9 to 5 basis. 


This certainly increases productivity 
and helps to enthuse workers.” 

Quite clearly, post-liberalisation 
Pune is one of the fastest growing reg¬ 
ions in South and South-East Asia. With 
980 new large-scale units coming up 
since liberalisation, the region with an 
investment of Rs 40,000 crore, looks set 
for large-scale industrialisation compar¬ 
able to the one in the Rand Stad area of 
Holland. 

A ll said and done, the city, however, 
is not without its problems. The tran¬ 
sport system is dismal and the govern¬ 
ment is doing little to improve infrastruc¬ 
ture. What the city needs most is plann¬ 
ed expansion, but the presence of milita¬ 
ry cantonments on almost three sides of 
the city is severel^restrit ring growth. As 
a result, the city is becoming so congest* 
cd that one has to travel huge distances 
to reach one's workplace, usually locat¬ 
ed in the industrial areas of Bhosari or 
Pimpri-Chinchwad. 

"A lot of repair and broadening work 
on the roads is still pending," admits 
Pawar of MIDC. "However, we have 
plans to build highways which will con¬ 
nect the airport with the industrial areas 



There is a lot of 
scope for 
improvement in the 
rail services, and 
there should be 
Irequent and faster 
^ns between the 
and Bombay 
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directly, and the business traveller 
won’t have to waste precious lime negcv 
dating the city traffic. Also, a six-lanc 
expressway connecting Bombay and 
Pune is on the cards, and this will short¬ 
en the journey between the two cities by 
one-and-a-half hours." 

The lack of a large airport is another 
problem. Since the present one is owned 
by the army, civilian aircraft arc not 
allowed to land in early-momings or latc- 
evenings, when the airport is reserved 
for military use. What’s worse, construc¬ 
tion of another airport within 50 km of 
the present one is forbidden by law. 

"There is a lot of room for improve¬ 
ment of the rail service too, and there’s 
no earthly reason why we cannot have 
frequent and fast trains making the 
Bombay-Pune journey in two- 
and-a-half hours," says Arun Firodia. 

"The development authorities of the 
four metro cities and cities like Bangalo¬ 
re have a wider geographical span of 
planning. The benefits of planning on 
such a scale should be integrated in a 
master plan and the experience of these 
development authorities should be tap¬ 
ped," says Rahul Bajaj, chainnan of 
Bajaj Auto. 


"The Pimpri-Chinchwad Municipal 
Corporation is flush with money, but the 
funds are being frittered away on unne¬ 
cessary things like swimming pcxds and 
music halls. It should conccninite, 
instead, on building better roads and 
improving the drainage and water supp¬ 
ly systems [l\ine is one of the few places 
in the country to get its drinking water 
through an open canal system)," says 
Abhay Firixiia. 

"The vision of politicians should be 
same as that of entrepreneurs here: to 
make Pune ‘the’ industrial centre of 
India/' agrees Baba Kalyani. "Before 
the National Games, Sun*sh Kalmadi 
(minister of state for railways) had 
undertaken a lot of clean-up and repair 
work here, such as widening the road 
conncc'ting the airport to the city, etc," 
says Abhay Firodia. Most entrepre¬ 
neurs, however, feel that the authorities 
are yet to make any concerted effort in 
this direction. 

While all this may be true, there’s no 
denying that the advantages of doing 
business in Pune far outweigh the disad¬ 
vantages. An impressive industrial bed¬ 
rock with a total investment of over US 
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■ The PCMC received 
early industrial attention 
as a fallout of the 
government’s policy to 
encourage industrial 
growth outside the 
Bombay-Thane belt. 

■ It came into existence 
on 11 October, 1982, and 
is the richest municipality 
in India today. 

■ The 82 sq. kilometre 
expanse of rcMC houses 
some of the best 
companies India can 
boast of. Telco, Century 
Enka, Bajaj Auto, Chloride 
India Ltd etc. 

■ The approximate 
annual turnover of 
companies in PCMC is in 
excess of Rs 8,000 crore. 
The revenue budget for 
this area is about Rs 115 




$1 billion, it is also ranked a.s the fourth- 
best Indian city to work m. 

Owing to the restrictions imposed on 
the expansion of industries in Greater 
Bombay, Pune’s industrialisation is part¬ 
ly a spillover from its big brother. Most 
companies here are ex port-oriented, and 
Bombay’s close proximity (P)2 km) 
allows them easy use of its port and inter¬ 
national airport facilities. For the compa¬ 
nies feeding (he domestic market, Bom¬ 
bay provides a large consumer centre. 
Real estate is affordable as compared 
with the slate capital: a 2-liedi\Hnn flat 
costs US $50,0()() whereas commercial 
premises arc available at tlie rate of US 
$25-1)S $5()/sq. ft. The city has an 
impressive R&D base and includes stra¬ 
tegic government institutions like the 
Centre for I>cvelopmefU of Advanced 
Computing, the National Chemical 
laboratory and die Inter-Uni vcixily 
OntR' for Astronomy and Astro¬ 
physics. With two rivers, the Mula and 
Mutha, flowing through the city, there is 
no shortage of water, a major industrial 
requirement, and the power supply is 
more than adequate. 

Combine all this with a pleasant clima¬ 
te HHind the year, a low pollution level 
and scenic beauty (the city is situated on 
a plateau in the eastern foothills of the 
Sahyadri ranges 57()m above sea level) 
and you have a place any Indian or fore¬ 
ign company would love to operate out 
of. 

A walk down Mains, the high street in 
the city, will prove that l\ine is not too 
far behind Bombay, as far as recreation 
and nightlife is concerned, llieie are a 
number of five-star hotels, many cater¬ 
ing specifically to the business traveller, 
discos and good restaurants. Bangalo¬ 
re’s pub culture has caught on in the city 
and big names in the fashion business 
are well-represented here. Almost every 
residential area has a departmental store 
to take care of daily shopping needs. 
Holiday spots, such as Mahabaleshwar, 
Panchgani, Lonavla, Khandala and 
Aurangabad are nearby and ideal for 
short breaks. 

As Anin Firodia puts it, "Managers 
have to be kept happy, and we would 
have a (Moblem if they began to miss the 
big city life. In Pune, everything is com¬ 
pact, but fortunately, everything is avai¬ 
lable." And that goes for a wonderful 
Industrie climate too. Which is why so 
many major companies have made it 
their home. Surely, the Bajajs and the 
Tatas cannot be wrong. • 
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__ MANI SHANKAR AI YAR _ 

‘CONGR^MAN’VS 
CONGRESSMAN 


The nation has 
been distracted 
needlessly by the 
argument between 
the editor of 
Frontline, N. 
Ram, and the 
editor of 

Mainstream, 

Nikhil 

Chakravartty, over whether the author 
of the article which appeared under the 
pseudonym of ‘Congressman’ in 
Mainstream of 27 January, 1990, was by 
the present Prime Minister, P.V. 
Narasimha Rao, or by someone else. 
The real point that needs examination is 
whether, in view of the resurrection of 
an article which bothered no one close 
on six years ago, the argument in the 
article was accurate then or has stood the 
test of time since. 

‘Congressman’s’ credentials for 
accuracy stand exposed in the opening 
bars of the piece. He says: "Indiraji’s 
reaccession to power and her 
assassination were the two most 
important events m the 1984-89 term.” 
They were both, of course, events of the 
1980-84 terni. 

The gravamen oi‘ the argument is that 
Rajiv Gandhi’s tally of 415 seats in the 
elections of December 1984 went to his 
head. "The intoxication was too high. 
From that dizzy height, his view of the 
political terra ftrma consequently got 
blurred." The article then goes on to 
detail the personality quirks and 
political mistakes which led to "The 
Great Suicide" of November 1989 when 
the Congress tally tumbled from 415 to 
192, leading to the ouster of the 
Congress from the simhasan of Delhi. 

Let us examine the argument. 
‘Congressman’ attributes the "bonanza" i 
of 1984 to two factors: the "sympathy 
wave" which swept the nation in the 
wake of Indira Gandhi’s assassination; 
and the perceived threat to "the unity 
and integrity of the country". In the 


A retrospective view 



'Congressman’ feels that Rajiv 
Gandhi’s taliy of 415 seats in 
the eiections of December 
1984 went to his head. "The 
intoxication was too high. 
From that dizzy height, his 
view of the political iem 
If/iiia consequently got 
blurred" 


immediate aftermath of that astounding 
election result, no one more publicly and 
repeatedly drew attention to both factors 
than Rajjv Gandhi himself. In a 
much-quoted remark from that period, 
he told a correspondent that the 
"expectations" raised were "scary". 
Indeed, the abnormality of the Lok 
Sabha result stood revealed when state 
Assembly elections held just three 
months later showed the country back to 
normal. 


THE FACT is that the Congress 
monopoly on political power was 
broken 20 years earlier. Indeed, the 
highest tribute that one can pay to Nehru 
and the Congress is that, unlike in every 
other newly-independeni country, the 
party in power in India refused to 
translate political dominance into 
dictatorship. The democratic process 
was insisted upon, which inevitably 
meant that sooner or later, the Congress 
would come under serious challenge. 
The Chinese invasion of October 1962 
sealed the fate of the Congress as the 
only party of goveniance. 

Not even Bhutto’s war of 1965 nor 
the dramatic death of Lai Bahadur 
Shastri at Tashkent in 1966 could stop 
the Congress losing power in every state 
capital from the West Pakistan border to 
the Hast Pakistan border in 1967, nor 
clinging to Delhi only by the barest of 
majorities. 

In short, defeat has been as much a 
part of the Congress' experience in the 
last three decades as has been victory. 
There was nothing unique about Rajiv’s 
victory in 1984, even as there was 
nothing unique about his dclcat in 1989. 
The 'Congressman’ who was so 
alarmed by the poll reverses of 
November 1989 clearly had no sense of 
history. Bouncing back has always been 
as much on the cards as being bounced. 
That is what democracy is about. 

In Rajiv Gandhi’s case, the reverses 
in Karnataka and elsewhere of March 
1985 were compounded by the 
experience of defeat in Punjab in 
September 1985, defeat in Assam in 
December 1985, defeat in Mizoram in 
1986, defeat in West Bengal and Kerala 
in 1987, defeat in Tamil Nadu in January 
1989. It was only in J&K 1987, Tripura 
1988 and Mizoram 1989 that the sweet 
scent of victory filled his nostrils after 
1984. It is idiotic, therefore, to suggest, 
as ‘Congressman’ does, that Rajiv 
remained drunk with exaggerated 
notions of his own infallibility after his 
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"meteoric rise" of December 1984. 

WHAT IS really silly is 
‘Congressman’s' claim that "The 
momentum of the 1984 electoral verdict 
would have normally lasted for two, 
even three terms", hver since 1962, the 
Congress had walked the ra/oi’s edge 
between electoral victory and electoral 
reverses. Indira Gandhi had fallen off 
that razor’s edge, as had Morarji Desai 
and Charan Singh, before Rajiv, and 
V.P. Singh and Chandra Shekhar since. 
Rajiv Gandhi would have had to be 
politically blind not to know that falling 
off the edge would be as normal in 
democratic politics as scrambling back 
on again. No "Great Suicide" is involved 
in losing (perhaps there is in winning!) 

For India to remain a democracy, the 
Congress - - and every other party — 
must continue to walk that razor’s edge. 
That is what is called demcKratic choice. 
The alternative must always be at hand. 
Rajiv Gandhi knew that the electoral 
verdict of 1984 ended with the five years 
following 1984 The struggle for 
re-election began the morning after the 
1984 verdict. There was never any 
"momentum" that could have sustained 
the Congress over the next several 
elections. 

‘Congressman’, however, claims that 
inebriated with his success, Rajiv 
Gandhi surrounded himself with a 
coterie ot "Doon" tyi'ies and "whiz kids", 
distancing himself from senior mentors. 
"It was," says ‘CiMigressman’, "at the 
time ~™ very soon alter the election — j 
that the first seeds of downfall were 
sown in the ground. Pranab 
Mukheijee's jettisoning some lime later j 
provided the necessary deterrence to 
Others who could have spoken out." 
First off, PranalWt/ was "jettisoned" 
from the government before the 
elections of 1984, not after And it was 
he who jetti.soned himself from the 
Congress when he went ofl to form hi.s 
own short-lived party. And it was Rajiv 
Gandhi — none other who 

rehabilitated PranabJa. One more 
instance of ‘Congressman’s’ uncertain 
memory. 

THE GERMANE point is that, whatever 
the conventional wisdom, Rajiv Gandhi 
neither surrounded him.self with "ayahs" 
looking after the "hahalog" nor kicked 
the geriatrics out of the inner circles. 
The only "Doon" type to be inducted 
into his political circle was Arun Singh. 
Within nine months of his being made 


parliamentary secretary to the Prime 
Mimsler, Aiun Singh was sent off to 
defence, he sulked there till he removed 
himsell from defence two years later. 

riie other Arun - Arun Nehru — 
was a holdover from the Indua era. It 
took Rajiv (iandhi a little ovei a year to 
gel rid of this impo.ster. f^y April 1986, it 
was funs for Arun Nehru. I he fom:ali 
end came six months later, Arur» 
Nehru's overbeanng arrogance when in 
power and his treachery thereafter are all 
explained by the tact that Arun Nehru 
never was a Doon School boy. Nor was 
Amitabh Bachchan, There we^r no 


Doon hoys brought into pfflitUs other 
than A run Sinf^li. Unless, (;f course, you 
include me — and I brought myself in 
over Rajiv’s many reseivations and 
began my political career in Opposition, 
not in the drunken days ol power and 
glory. 

As for the older lot, I cannot think of a 
single leader other than Pranab 
Mukherjee w^ho was sidelined. The lima 
Shankar Dixits and Kamlapali Tripalhis 
were from lime to lime miffed at not 
being given wfiat ifiey perceived as their 
due as the Bhishma Pitamahas of the 
Congress — and, egually, (rom lime ti> 
lime pacifieil 

”THE EARLIEST blumlcr Rajiv 
committed soon alter he became the 
Prime Minister." says ‘Congressman’, 
"was to insist on becoming the Congress 
president also... he could never be 
accepted as Congress president which is 


a post with a connotation of elderly 
wisdom." 

7’his, again, is nonsense. Jawaharlal 
Nctiru was made Congress president at 
age 40 — by Mahatma Gandhi and in 
succession to his father, Motilal Nehru. 
Subhas Bose was elected as president of 
the Congress at the same age. Indira 
Gandhi became president of the 
Congress at 41. It was a fuddy-duddy 
like Nijalingappa who did the Congress 
down in 1969, leading to the 
ihivo-decade-old tradition in the 
C’ongiess of combining the posts of 
Prime Minister and Congress president, 


a tradition nurtured by Indira Gandhi 
from her youth to her greying years, then 
by Rajiv and now by Narasimha Rao. 
Rajiv retaining the Congress 
presidentship had everything to do with 
the Congress ethos, nothing to do with 
his alleged immaturity or avarice. 

Rajiv Gandhi’s second blunder, 
according to ‘Congressman’, was "the 
diatribe cm Congress power biokei.s at 
the Congress centeiiaiy" — ' an intruder 
posing as a know-all tor all his 
ignorance compounded by anogance". 
What is worse, says ‘Congressman’, 
Rajiv Cjandhi failed to follow up on the 
diatribe, nothing was done about 
driving the power brokers from the 
temple. 

There is little doubt that Rajiv’s 
identification of the power brokers was 
as welcomed by the country as it caused 
a flutter among the doverotr. of the 
Congress party. The first reaction of 



Ever since 1962, the Congress hed walked the razor’s edge between electoral 
victory and electoral reverses. Indira Gandhi had fallen off that razor’s edge 
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most Congressmen, fed by stories in the 
press, was that the speech presaged a 
mass sacking of mainstream 
Congressmen (or, do I mean 
Mainstream Congressmen?) Naturally, 
Congressmen as much as 
‘Congressman’ were aiamied. But that 
never was the intention. The intention 
always was systemic overhaul — 
overhaul of the system of running the 
party as well as overhauling the system 
of governance. 

TO SECURE a consensus within the 
party on the systemic changes required 
within the Congress — resistance to 
which came mainly from those whom 
‘Congressman’ believed to be possessed 
" with a connotation of elderly w i sdom" 

— Rajiv picked one among the most 
elderly of the wise. Uma Shankar Dixit. 
It was on the basis of the Dixit Report 
that the decision to hold regular, genuine 
party elections was taken. That is the 
genesis of the pany elections at Tirupati 
in 1992. 

As for the systemic overhaul of 
governance, Rajiv Gandhi devoted the 
last two years of his prime ministership 
to the Panchayati Raj revolution. His 
speech of 15 May, 1989, in the Lok 
Sabha introducing the 64th Amendment 
to the Constitution specifically 
explained the link between 
representative, responsible and 
responsive administration at the grass 
roots and the issue of driving the power 
brokers out of the system. That 
‘Congressman’ should have failed to 
see the link between Congress president 
Rajiv Gandhi’s centenary speech of 
1985 and Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi’s singlemost enduring 
achievement shows the extent to which 
‘Congressman’ was (is?) a 
Congressman. 

‘Congressman’ then adduces Rajiv’s 
lack of Hindi punditry (hum dekhenge) 
as the next contributory cause of his 
downfall. Neither Indira Gandhi’s far 
greater fluency nor Morarji’s 
punctiliousness nor Charan Singh’s 
earthiness nor V.P. Singh’s mastery nor 
Chandra Shekhar’s dazzling oratory in 
Hindi saved any of them from electoral 
defeat. The fact is that the Rajiv who 
won in 1984 spoke far less, and far 
worse, Hindi than the Rajiv who lost in 
1989. And the hum dekhenge ki phase 
consciously ended with his 
Independence Day speech in 1987, 
when Arun Shourie sent a reporter to 
Red Fort to count the number of times 


the phrase figured. 

So also with the repealed charge of 
"arrogance" in 'Congressman’s' article. 
Yes, ot course, there Wv're limes when 
Rajiv Gandhi lost his romper, resorted to 
the eiiliing phrase, asserted himself and 
oven tiled hi s seniors in age. In 
retrospect, we can see that this 
sometimes served the interests ot his 
prime ministership, his party and his 
eountiy, somelimes it dui not Hut the 
real problem of his leadership was that 
he als(\ and more Iretjuentlv, deterred to 
the t)pinions ot those w ith mon, age anti, 
therefore, presumably, mt>re 


Pranab Mukheiiee was 
"jettisoned" from the 
government before the 
elections of 1984. it was be 
who jettisoned himself from 
the Congress when he went off 
to form his own short*lived 
paity.AnditwasIfojivGandhi 
—none other—who 
rehabilitated him 


experience. ‘Congressman’ recognises 
this — but calls it "a peculiar sense of 
political insecurity". 


RAJIV GANDHI himself was pu/zlcd 
by the charge of arrogance. He asked me 
t)nce, after the defeat, why 1 thought 
people called him "arrogant". I said it 
was perhaps because they envied his 
having been bom with a silver spixm in 
his mouth — which he liad turned to 
gold. 

The fact is that, unlike 
'(’ongressman’, Rajiv Gandhi did not 
believe that his 415 seals in the Lok 
Sabha endowed him with 
"Linchallengcable strength, legitimacy 
and credibility". He believed 
a Prime Minister’s 
mettle, esjiecially in a 
democracy, is tested 
every day and by an 
increasingly sceptical 
public — which is why 
he listened to others even 
when, in my view, he 
would have been much 
better listening to 
himself. Had he been 
more arrogant and less 
ready to listen to others, 
more assertive and less 
deferential, perhaps he 
would have ended with a 
few more seats in 1989. 

The Anti-Defamation 
Bill, Bofors and the Babri 
Masjid issues, besides 
the lowering of the voting 
age to 18, are then cited 
as contributory causes to 
the defeat. Of course they 
were. But there 
always arc controversies that contribute 
to both sudden death at the polls — and 
electoral resurrection. In 1989, the 
Congress slipped from being the 
majority party to being the 
single-largest party. There was 
substantial recovery by 1991, 1996 will 
tell us whether our present wafer-thin 
plurality is maintainable. Rajiv 
Gandhi’s political career was not ended 
by his defeat at the polls in 1989; it was 
ended by his assassination in 1991. 

Ups and downs are all part of the 
political process. Bui it ill behoves a 
‘Congressman’ of a certain age to panic 
when there is one defeat. That might 
qualify him to be a Frontline 
correspondent; it hardly fits him to be 
Prime Minister of India. • 


(WNch i8 why I plump tor NikNklm over RomI Thia week's 
piece ie dedicate to my feitow^. ,:»lumnist Qanaadhar. who 
asked HI print tor my comments / trust he wItt now 
complete ^ review of my book which he promised to do 
six months ego!) 
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ON THE ROAD 


RAJDEEPSARDESAI 

PROFESSIONAL 

BUNKERS 

Why politicians choose to cut classes 


In school, we had a 
rule by which 
those who bunked 
class were given 
varying degrees of 
punishment. For 
example, if you 
were found out 
once, you received 
the good old niler 
on your dvrriere. If the ‘crime’ was 
repeated, you were handed over what 
was called a ‘pink card’ along w ith a 
stern letter to your parents. The third 
time you were guilty meant that you had 
to bid gOLxJbye to schixil altogether. 
Unfortunately, errant politicians don't 
have any such rules, else most of them 
would have been rusticated from Parlia¬ 
ment by now 

Having intermittently covered Parlia¬ 
ment during the recent winter session, 
I’ve realised that our pols could do with 
a few less hols. In the first eight days of 
Parliament, there have been four days on 
which the Lok Sabha has been adjour¬ 
ned without any business being transac¬ 
ted In the other four days, there have 
been an equal number of walk-outs in 
both Houses. The result is that whereas 
the rest of us salaried bourgeoisie have 
to cltK'k in six days a week (with no over¬ 
time. mind you), the netas with great dif¬ 
ficulty must be putting in six hours a 
week. 

If that sounds an exaggeration, let me 
give you a peep into the day of an avera¬ 
ge MPjn Parliament (there are, of cour¬ 
se, a few who still take parliamentary 
work seriously, namely, from the BJP 
and Left parties I might add, but we are 
not discussing them at the nioment). The 
average MP strolls intoPariiamcntaround 
11 ..'^0 am, entering the House like an erst¬ 
while nobleman, dressed in a cummer¬ 
bund or kuita-pajama, depending on the 
individual's class preferences. As the 
ubiquitous white Ambi enters the porch, 
half-a-dozen security personnel spring 


out to allow our contemporary raja to 
alight. 

Entering the sanctum sanctorum, 
accompanied by a flunky with a leather 
pouch, the MP shares a few jokes with 
his colleagues, a wink with a favoured 
journo in Central Hall and, if the need ari¬ 
ses, exercises his vocal chords to shout 
down his opponents in the House. 
Having disrupted the Zero Hour, he may 
make a quick visit to the library, if only 
for a short gossip session with his cro¬ 
nies. Occasionally, he may troop oft to 
the canteen, where the fact that a 
chicken biryani costs just Rs 10 appears 
to renew his appetite. A Kalpnath Rai 
was recently spotted devouring his 
kheems if there might be a sugar shorta¬ 
ge in the miukel the next day. He might 
then go back into the House, if only for a 
quick snooze, before going back to his 
bungalow for the daily politicking. 

A few days ago, one of the personal 
secretaries to a junior minister was 
narrating the woes of having to ensure 
that the quorum was obtained. Appa¬ 
rently, it was seven in the evening, just 
getting to the time when all good MPs 
are making plans for the night. But since 
the Speaker had ruled that Parliament 
must sit till late to make up for lost time, 
the I ,ok Sabha was having to pass supple¬ 
mentary grants. There was only one 
hitch. The number of MPs present in the 
cradle of Indian democracy were in 
single digits. And so, urgent summons 
were issued to ministers and MPs to 
please present themselves in the House. 
While many of the ministers were reluc¬ 
tant to disturb their prior appointments, 
the entreaties did have some effect. 
Eleven ministers did turn up along with 
four Opposition MPs. And so 15 MPs in 
a 542-member House passed Rs 3,2(X) 
crore worth of supplementary grants. 

I asked P.C. Chacko, the MP who was 
in the presiding officer’s chair at the 
time. He didn’t seem to find this mass 




bunking to be unusual. He had one good 
reason for it: the increasing number of 
standing committees that demand the 
presence of MPs. But Chacko also con¬ 
fessed: "It’s winter, you know, and in 
the winter session it’s always difficult to 
get MPs to stay on beyond 6 pm." Now, 
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national mine polic>’. 

Then, of course, there is the related 
question of whether Parliament should 
adjourn h^r the day every time an MP 
dies. Since Yuma appears lo have struck 
our political class with monotonous 
rcgiilarny, aiijouinrnen!^ iMi this count 
have suddenly touched epidemic pro¬ 
portions In llic first SIX days of the win¬ 
ter session, live MPs died So, our MPs 
had a nice five-day break. Rewinding 
back to school, I recall lum we used to 
pia> for (he ram gods to leave the siieets 
Hooded s(» that we could take the da\ 
(iff. Politicians, when they look hellwar- 
ds, seem lo have even more dire thoughts. 

Now. I have total sympathy lor llie 
families of Dinesh Singh and the rest. I 
am sure that all the MPs who passed 
away were honourable men, much loved 
no dcHibl b\ their constituents and their 
fellow-parliamentarians. Bui I just won¬ 
der whether it w^as necessary to go 
through the ritual of adjourmiig the enti¬ 
re business rather than an obituary rcle- 
rence followed by the observance of a 
Sincere iw'o-minute silence The ostensi¬ 
ble rcasvni gi\'en foi giving the MPs a 
chhiifit IS that they might wish to be at 
the funeral of a departed colleague. But I 


every day? Let's get it straight. Legisla¬ 
tors are paid lo represent theii consti¬ 
tuents in Parliament. Some MPs claim 
they aren’t paid enough, though I would¬ 
n’t be complaining if I had a bungalow 
where 1 didn't have to pay rent or a car 
where 1 didn't have to pay for petrol and 
got 50,(KK) telephone calls lice. In fact, 
1 1 we went by the cqual- 
pay-fdr-equal-WH^rk model, some of our 
MRs shouldn't be getting even the mint 
mum wage. After all, in return for the 
star treatment, MPs are ex[>eck^d to raise 
issues tiiat concern their constituents in 
Parliament, to debate policies and to 
remain the voice of their voleis in the 
country's jliimate democratic forum. 
I'his IS the vei'y basis of the Wcslminslei 
model of parliamentary democracy that 
we have opted for 

liiiforlunately, Kxiay the Westmin¬ 
ster model appears dl-suited in the Indi¬ 
an coiilcxl Where the architects ol our 
Coiistiiulion appear to have erred is that 
they presumed that the Indian politician 
of the post Independence era would be 
well-versed in the norms and conven¬ 
tions of parliamenlarianisni. But we 
have traditionally been uncomfortable 
about adhering lo rules, to being loyal to 


Legislators are paid to represent their constituents in Parliament. In 
return for the star treatment they receive, MPs are expected to raise 
issues that concern their constituents in Parliament, to debate policies 
and to remain the voice of their voters in the country’s ultimate 
democratic forum 



i 


we all know that MPs try and beat the 
summer heat by trooping off to teach 
Hindi lo the Argentinians, but now it 
seems that even the Delhi cold gets to 
them and they'd rather keep themselves 
warm with a chhota than be getting 
involved in some complex debate on the 


just wonder whether any MP would 
liavc made the trip to Ongole to mourn 
Subharami Reddy or lo Kohlapur lo 
share in the grief of the faintly of Raja- 
ram Mane, hi fact, the rules on the sub¬ 
ject are quite clear: Parliament is to be 
adjourned for the day on the death of an 
MPonly when the membei dies in Delhi 
and the funeral is to be held in the capital. 

W hat makes it even more frustrating 
is to find that this habit of MPs cut¬ 
ting classes is a contemporary phenome¬ 
non. Subhash Kashyap, fomier 
.secretary-general of the Lok Sabha. says 
that in the 1960 budget session three 
MPs died in the space of a few days. On 
e^ich occasion, two-niinutc silences 
were observed and the business of the 
House continued. 

So why is it then tlial aaj ka MP finds 
it difficult to attend his Parliamenr class 


a system that demands discipline and 
hard work. As a people, we have a ten¬ 
dency to break rules (ever encountered a 
Red Line bus driver?), to be indiscipli- 
ned (ever stayed in a bus or movie 
queue?) and to skip work at the slightest 
(Opportunity (ever bumped into a public 
sector bank employee?). 

To that extent, our MPs arc only a 
reflection of the s(ociety that they claim 
to be repre.scntatives of. As one sits in 
the Parliament press gallery and 
watches the empty benches or an MP 
taking a mid-day nap or MPs sharing a 
joke while the country’s poverty line 
figures are being discussed, one should¬ 
n’t be too alarmed. For any country, in 
the ultimate analysis, tends to get the Par¬ 
liament it deserves. • 


(The writer is with New Delhi Televjsioh and was a roving 
correeponderYt with the Ananda Bazar Patrika Group) 
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Cartoonist, maf^azine designer, writer and 
political satirist. 35-year-old Ravi Shankar is 
also the art editor India Today. 

In his new hook. Ravi Shankar 'a powerful ima¬ 
gery and prose unite to tell stories which remind 
us of our unsnapped links with animalkind. 

The short story extracted below is titled Ani¬ 
mal Instincts. 


T he nightshadow of the gulmo- 
hur fell on the bonnet of Rita’s 
car like a colander patterned 
with moonlight. As she turned 
off the headlamps, through the 
windscreen, it migrated into the car 
without warning, an inky arabesque of 
fingers which spread over her face and 
body, the moonpowder mixing with the 
talcum on her cheeks. vShe stretched her- 


thought to herself, "it is a night for a real 
hunt." ^ 

The air was cool and she got out of tnc 
car hugging the red fox fur around hbr 
neck, patting the stuffed head of the fox 
in place over her shoulder. The mo6n 
emerged from the yawn of the cloud, 
drawing the night wide open and lumin¬ 
ous, and glowed on the glass eyes of the 
fox’s head. I-’or an instant Rita fancied 


BEAUTY 

ASA 

BEAST 


A chilling short story about natural 
instincts from Ravi Shankar’s book, The 
Scream Of The Dragonflies 


self, looking down at her breast upon 
which the shadow of a branch lay like a 
claw. She laughed, licking the corner of 
her mouth which was wet with 
moonlight. 

"I wish I could drink the moon like a 
leopard out hunting,' she thought to 
herself. 

The wind slapped the branches softly, 
and a fev flowers fell on the car with 
soft thuds of cat’s feet. Rita held out her 
hands in front of her, inspecting the 
claws sewn on to her gloves. 

A cloud spread itself around the face 
of the moon like the embrace of a 
woman’s hair. The night softened and 
darkened. 

"I wish I was a real leopardess instead 
of just going to a fancy dress parly," Rita 


she saw twin crescents glowing in the 
shadows faraway, like orange eyes ^tu- 
dying her from among the rustling bam¬ 
boo at the roadsides. It was a watching 
as open as the night, and trying to place 
its stare, soon she realised that it was not 
she who was being watched but the 
night itself. The night was a huge coli¬ 
seum of glass, an audience of countless 
eyes which were like witnessing mir¬ 
rors, seeing everything as a reflection of 
itself; aboriginal rivers which flowed 
down from savage, pre-historic moun¬ 
tains, through phantom forests full of 
stealthy, swift movements. The night 
was an ancient and undefinable memo¬ 
ry, bringing to her the scents and spoors 
I of a familiar, yet unrecognisable past 
I and in that travelling glass. Rita saw her¬ 



self as both a leaf and a wind. It was a 
secret unfolding, like a canvas cloth 
within which was wrapped something 
ancient and priceless, and the night was 
an amphitheatre for that hidden vision; 
the sky losing itself among the treetops 
which marked the heights and falls of 
the countryside, the glowflies burning 
among the bougainvillaea which grew 
along the drive to Rouuie’s farmhouse. 
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to get back inside her cai 
and drive back home 
Then the wind brought 
to her a mixed snatch of 
music and laughter from 
the house. The night had 
become casual 'and fami ¬ 
liar again and she 
laughed to herself, 

■'The beauty as a 
beast," she giggled to her- 
sell, chucking the fox on 
Its chin, "am I not a 
conundrum?" 

Rita had the habit of 
making little jokes to her¬ 
self, it relieved her from 
feelings she could not 
understand. 

A car stopped a little 
behind her and the 
headlamps died suddenly 
A man in a wolfs 
mask passed by her wea¬ 
ring a long black cape. In 
a red cummerbund 
around his waist glinted a 
silver dagger with a 
handle like a falcon’s 
claw. He wore a woman 


Someone in a a chimpan/ee outfit 
w aved at her and Rita w aved back. She 
adjusted the fox fur stole around her 
neck, running her long red-nailed 
fingers ihroiigli the warm pelt She had 
on a leopard skin dress cut away at her 
thighs. Her thick hair with the stray 
white threads was held in place by a spot¬ 
ted band. 

'Out hunting foi someone'" a li/arti 
w ho had come up to her asked softly It 
had a green back, a yellow paunch and a 
drink. It ran a damp hand along Rita’s 
back She smiled and stepped aside. 

"fm a lounge li/ard," it .said drunken- 
ly and laughed loudly 

"What you need is a wall," Rita said 
and the li/ard pressed itself closer to her 
Rita pushed him away His paunch was 
soft and felt slightly damp andei the 
costume 

"Can’t we dance?" it asked. 

"Not now, Raj," she said, "go diop a 
tad." 

The li/ard brought its face very close 
to hers. It smell of chicken iikka and 
whiskey 

"At least a smooch," n said, rubbing 
its nose on the furi^ face of her fox pell 

Rita laughed and turned her lace 


''What a parti/, Rouaic!" 
iiitcrniptcd an enthusiastic voice 
at her side. It^vas a short i/oiinp^ 
man dressed as a heaver, t o Rita, 
he looked more like a beaver 
dressed as a nia)] 


and the costumed party-goers w ho 
threw their hairy shadows on the lawns 
as they walked in, with outsize horns 
and stiff curved tails. And she was just 
a small part of the night, a tall woman 
with heavy smoky hair standing ni her 
leopard skin costume by the door of her 
Maruli Zen, a dead red fox smiling on 
her shoulder. For an instant Rita felt 
unprotected and vulnerable. She wanted 


on Ins arm who had rabbit 
ears and a little furry 
bobtail behind her She 
smelt of Coco Chanel 
Rita smiled to herself 
and followed. 

T he ITench windows 
were open to the cool 
dry Dclobcr night and 
inside, figures on the 
dance floor moved in ani¬ 
mated charade. She saw slender long- 
legged forms w ith antlers, the glimmer 
of green net as the strobe lights Hashed 
and the stiff sway of a f)ython around a 
bejewelled neck. 

"Fun party ch, girl?" she heard the 
man tell the girl as they etneied, and she 
was suddenly in a rcxmi full of people 
dressed like werewolves, tigers, two- 
legged alligators, and even Garfield. 


away. 

"Aw well." said the lizard, ’another 
lime, hulV'" 

"It’s my life,"ihundercd Doctor Alban; 
a flash light went off suddenly. On the 
dance floor a woman threw hci head 
back and laughed, white plastic fangs 
gleaming against cannine lips. Between 
the flash of two strobe lights, through 
smoke against the ,, , 
darkness of an instant, 
crescents glowed briefly 
and suddenly, Rita gave a 
start almost dropping her 
drink. The li/ard had 
moved away, after 
having kissed her wetly 
on her cheek and Rita dau- 
I'led at her face with faint 
disgust. There was loo 
much of cigarette smoke, 
and someone called a 
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woman a bitch. Rita wondered idly 
how the woman was dressed. She could 
spot Ronnie nowhere, and suddenly 
someone had an arm around her waist 
nearly spilling her vodka. 

"Hi morsel," it was a mask with horns 
and a nose ring. Rita laughed recogni¬ 
sing him, and the bull dragged her to the 
dance floor, holding her tightly by the 
waist. 

"You look like a stockbroker, Vinod. 
Have you seen Ronnie?" .she shouted 
above the din, "1 have to talk to him." 

"Always the businesswoman," the 
I bull said, moving closely against her, 
"this is pleasure." 

Rita felt an irresistible urge to pull at 
his nose ring. "Bad line," she said, 
"where is Ronnie?" 

The bull gave a mock snort and she 
felt his breath hot on her cheek. 

"F— Ronnie," the bull said, his hands 
moving down to her hips and gripping 
their swell. Rita tried to step aside, but 
suddenly he took his hands away and 
started to jab both his index fingers in 
the air, gyrating his hips like a drunk Tur¬ 
kish dancer. Rita noticed that everyone 
was whooping and stabbing the smoky 
air, rotating glazed bovine eyeballs, 
with their mouths gaping and slavering 
in an idiot frenzy, jitterbugging as if to 
some obscure, pagan ritual. 

"Balle halleV a bandicoot yelled, 
thrusting his behind out, and hopping on 
the ground like a frantic stork. Rita rol¬ 
led her eyes too. The music had 
changed. It was Punjabi rock, about the 
quandary of cholis... 

What else would be there behind a 
bodice, Rita thought with sudden scorn, 
but then this is Delhi where it is the men 
who have tits and women too little imagi¬ 
nation. The bawdy music was pitched 
high, and all around her the mock beasts 
danced with convulsive, ejaculatory 
movements; pigs and storks, crocodiles 
and spotted deer, with heaving girth and 
flabby shoulders, the women bobbing 
up ati^down on one leg while slapping 
their thighs and rolling drunk, demented 
eyes. Someone pushed her and tried to ' 
grab her breast but she could not figure 
out whether it was a rhino or a bear. 
Then Ronnie was at her side, gripping 
her arm and dragging her away from the 
floor. 

"Watch it Ronnie," she heard someo¬ 
ne shout, "she might change her spots." 

Ronnie appeared not to have heard. 

"J have been trying to reach you," he 
pantdd, "I think we have struck gold." 


Rita began to laugh: 
Ronnie was dressed as a 
pink panther. With his 
elongated pink snout and 
curving spine, and the 
long terry-fur tail, barely 
scraping the floor, he 
looked ridiculous. The 
mask did not hide his 
weak chin and his 
vacuous eyes regarded 
her glassily through the 
slits. 

R ita and Ronnie ran a 
discreet leather 
emporium called Animal 
Instincts in Delhi’s Hauz 
Khas Village. The Villa¬ 
ge was actually the back¬ 
yard of an old fort in dis¬ 
use. Over the years, in the 
city’s random spreading, 
the remnants of a hamlet 
somehow got trapped 
within. On warm winter 
afternoons, the old men 
sat on string cots and 
smoked slow hukkahs 
while buffaloes chewed 
cud and dropped dung all 
over the narrow cobbled 
streets along which were 
cafes named Duke’s 
Place where they played 
jazz and savoured meat¬ 
balls and noodles, nigh- 
clubs in buildings called 
the Bistro, where in the 
evening, girls in minis 
got out of long cars on the 
cirms of young men smel¬ 
ling of cologne and dainti¬ 
ly skipped along the dung 
and goats's crap. During 
the day, their mothers 
shopped at boutiques cal¬ 
led le Femme and Pas¬ 
sion and picked up clay 
hangings at Hitkari. 

"You were not at the 
shop," Rita .said, "and 
you were not at home. 
Found a new young boy, 
did you?" 

Ronnie sniggered and 
slapped her wrist. 

"Better, something bet¬ 
ter, maybe I found us new 
business." 

".Oh God!" said Rita, 
her voice dipping. 

"Stop treating me like 
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a little boy," Ronnie 
pouted. "I’m a grown..." 

"You cut leather, and 
leave the deals to mt? like, 
a good boy," she interrup¬ 
ted him, "business is not 
about little boys and 
fashion designers." 

Ronnie stepped back, 
as if to avoid her voice. 

"Ycu should have 
come dressed as a bitch," 
he said. 

Rita put her face close 
to his. 

"Never mind what I 
am dressed as. You stick 
to designing the stuff and 


med windows against which man¬ 
nequins in sharply cut Icatherwcar 
looked indifferent and iemote. Rita 
liked Wagner to play, somehow- she 
thought Wagner went well with leather. 
There were alligator skin handbags with 
gold plated chains, windcheaters with 
pelt collars and snake skin wallets. But 
tor those who were old customers and 
came privately recommended. Animal 
Instincts was the place in Delhi to shop 
for a brand new bear skin rug or a genui¬ 
ne silver fox coat which were of course 
never on display. 

"But this is no journalist or a police¬ 
man, he is a /frang/" Ronnie protested, 
"trust me, Rita." 


I he air icns cool 
ami she out of 
the ear tfie 

red for far aroaad 
her iieek. t he 
iiiaoii enier^^ed 
froju the i/aam of 
the etoiid and 
<^loioed oil ttie 
g/rjss ei/es of the 
fox's tiead 


leave the clients to me, 
OK?' 

Ronnie spread his 

hands and shrugged. 

"Come on honey, 
aren t we partners? Can’t 
I make a business deci¬ 
sion too now and then ?" 

"Yeah, just like you tal¬ 
ked business with that 
journalist who wanted to 
buy a brand new tiger 
skin! And left me to clean 
up the mess! You even 
invited him to accompa¬ 
ny the poachers' 

Animal Instincts was 
discreet and expensive. 
Any idle shopper who 
wandered in entered a 
large room with steel fra- 


Most of their custo¬ 
mers were foreigners; 
diplomats who went back 
from India with a prize 
tiger skin, or leopard skin 
and otter for their wives, 
Arabs who mounted the 
heads of snow leopards 
on their walls and used 
the skin to warm their 
beds, and Latin Ameri¬ 
cans who smuggled out 
mounted antlers and ele¬ 
phant feci pouffes as 
diplomatic cargo. 

"It’s time you slopped 
treating me like a fop, and 
more like your partner," 
Ronnie whined, "you 
don’t trust anyone, do 
you?" 

Rita stared at Ronnie. 
Suddenly the cigarette 
smoke and the laughter and the 
music seemed to dim for an instant. The 
pink panther mask looked both appre¬ 
hensive and defiant. 

"No," she said. "I don’t." 

Ronnie lifted an arm as if to point at 
her, and let it fall limp by his side. 

For a moment, Ronnie looked like a 
little boy in a costume loo 
large for him. 

"What a party, Ron¬ 
nie!" interrupted an 
enthusiastic voice at her 
side. It was a short young 
man dressed as a beaver. 

To Rita, he looked more 
like a beaver dressed as a 
young man. 

"I’m always eager, 
that’s why I’m a beaver," 
he simpered and giggled. 
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slipping his arms through Ronnie’s. 
Ronnie looked at Rita rebelliously. Rita 
twisted her lips. 

"Oh, a foxy lady," shivered the beaver 
in mock fear, "a foxy leopard lady’ Bea¬ 
vers hate foxes, you know." 

"Tell Ronnie that," Rita said, "it is his 
theme party." 

"Oh the theme is simply smashing’" 
the beaver batted his eyelids, "ab.solute 
genius." 

"What is the theme, Ronnie‘S" a deep 
voice asked at Rita’s shoulder 

It reminded hei of thick moss on giant 
trees, or the moon falling on dark, forest 
water. They hadn't heard linn come 
up, his tread had been soli 
on the carpel Rita turned 
to look at the man who 
stood at hei side 

T he first impression 
was of leanness and 
length. He wa . very dark, 
almost an A mean dark, 
and by his accent Rita 
knew he was a loreigner. 

He had a broad, smooth 
brow and thick curly hair 
cut close to the skull. The 
checkboiies were high, 
and the lips were long, 
thm and soft. His eyes 
were light jade, llecked 
with gold 

"Achmed’" Ronnie 
shouted, spilling his pink 
gm on the carpel, "I had 
giNcn up on you When 
I you didn't call, I thought 
you were back in Cairo'" 

I'he beaver pulled Ron¬ 
nie closer [o him 
"Ooh Achmed, isn't Ronnie such 
fun?" It simpered, k>oking at the tall man 
and iluttei ing his eyelashes. Achmed tur¬ 
ned and looked at the beavei it stamme¬ 
red something, and lelt 

"What a pleasure, Achmed. said Ron¬ 
nie again, "what a pleasure." 

Achmed turned to Rita and bowed 
solemnly 

"Indeed, a night that holds such promi¬ 
se," his voice an undertone, "how could I 
have been kept away?" 

Rita’s throat .seemed suddenly tight 
Then he turned away, and smiled at Ron¬ 
nie. His teeth were very clean and white. 
The inside of his lips were red 

"You haven't told us the theme, yet. 
Pink Panther," he murmered mocking)\. 

Ronnie threw his head back and guf¬ 
fawed. Then he made a peculiar side¬ 


ways gesture, leering at Rita. 

"Animal Instincts," he purred. 

"Of course," Achmed smiled, a brief 
cold glow. Rita turned towards him. 

"But you arc not dressed according to 
your instincts," she said playfully, "or at 
least, ours " 

He was in faultless evening dress, pin¬ 
ned to the white shirtfront was the only 
extravagance — an onyx pin with two 
sapphire eyes. 


"Perhaps my instincts arc dressed 
accordingly," he said. 

He put his arm on Rita’s shoulder and, 
she fell the taut muscles under them. 

"I have talked enough business with 
Ronnie," Achmed smiled down at her, 
"now you can tell me all about your 
instincts." 

Achmed led her to an ottoman in the^ 
comer of the room without another word 
to Ronnie, who looked slightly lost stan¬ 
ding there in his Pink Panther suit. He 
sai her down gently and stroked the nape 
ol her neck Rita wanted lodraw away, 
bill the gold flecks held her. 

"1 am ol an ancient race," the Egypti¬ 
an whispered, waving away the waiter, 
"my ancestors hunted with the 
phaiaohs." 

In India every foreigner has his line. 


thought Rita, but this was a good one. 
Ramses and pyramids, fancy dress par¬ 
ties m tailored skins. Achmed smiled as 
if he read her thoughts like some clair¬ 
voyant hieroglyph in his mind. 

"You think I am just another imposter 
of the 20th century," he said, but time 
has its charades for those like me. Those 
were the days when the Nile was full of 
royal barges and the pharaohs set out to 
hunt. The pyramids were mystic cones 
in the golden desert," Achmed conti¬ 
nued, "and the priests would bum incen¬ 
se at the temples of Bast. The royal tmin- 
peis heralded the dawn which broke 
over the river." 

"'Those were the times 
when inslinel called to 
inslinet," Aehmcd said in 
fuM' car, caressing the line 
thin curls behind her 
neck. She ft ' the room 
and Its occupants go dim, 
and the music fade. Her 
eyes were suddenly full 
of soft shadows. She reali¬ 
sed she was leaning again¬ 
st the Egypiian, the leng¬ 
th of her thigh pressed 
aginsi the dark fabric of 
his trouser leg. She could 
feel his heal. Achmed lea¬ 
ned over, nipping her 
earlobe briefly and shar¬ 
ply Rita cried out with 
exquisite pain. 

"Eel the imposters be," 
he said softly, "let us go 
into another night." 

Rita laughed, they had 
reached the end of his 
line. It seemed to disperse 
his spell. 

"For another fancy dress party?" she 
asked pertly. 

"Ah, my leopardess," he smiled, scra¬ 
ping his nail along the line of her thigh, 
"would you be my guest‘d" 

The pale green eyes held hers, the 
gold specks taunting. His presence was 
very close, and over the discreet per¬ 
fume he wore, his own odour was strong 
like compelling musk. She heard the 
crash of the music against the edges of 
her mind, the people folding away into 
the shadows. She fell the windows open 
and expand, and the night came in 
through them, bringing with it the cool 
liquid whispers of the forest. The moon¬ 
light rustled with silver leaves, and she 
was alone with him m that enchanted 
night, moving flcetfooled through the 
swirling shadows, under a dark, vast 





HiiLlI 



Aniiiuil liistiin ts/' he piirred. 

"Hut you arc not drcsscul 
ucconliu^^ to your iustiucts," 
she said playfulh/, "or, nt 
least, ours." He ivns in 
faultless e~eeuifi<.^ dress, the 
only extrnva^^anee ivas au 
oui/.\ piu 
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whispering canopy. The gold specks 
danced. His hand was pressed against 
the small of her back, and she felt a sharp 
urgent pain. 

He hurried her out of the room, 
without saying goodbye to anyone and 
as they passed through the door into the 
night, from the comer of her eye she saw 
Ronnie co ne out into the garden, 
looking at her in astonishment. The bea¬ 
ver was with him holding him by the 
hand, and Ronnie was about to say some¬ 
thing to her, but by then they were out of 
the house and into the night 

A chmed’s car was a long black Mcrce 
des with dark windo 
ws. Tt had scats covered 
with deer skin. Rita lea 
ned back and stretched 
herself. The music which 
came through the spea 
kers was thin and lilting, 
a lute playing to the passa 
ge of a forest stream. 

"Why not tiger skin 
scats?" Rita asked. 

Achmed’s mouth 
tw'itched briefly, and he 
laid a dark hand on Rita's 
leg. 

"1 keep only what I 
hum," he said. 

She laughed and lay 
back closing her eyes, 
resting her head on Ach 
med's shoulder. Outside 
the swiftness of the car, 
time flowed downstream. 

They left the lights of 
Delhi and Rita saw the 
illuminated tower of 
Qutab against the night 
sky. The traffic became infrequent, and 
she noticed the land on either side of the 
road was rocky and grassy. They passed 
through winding roads which led 
through hill and slope, and there were 
sudden open glimpses of the plain where 
villages showed in little clusters of 
electric lights like bees feeding on the 
night. The trees were old and full off the 
wind. 

The car turned into a long drive with 
endless grass on either side. Through the 
trees Rita saw the rise of a rock against a 
grey night-sky, and the lights pf The 
house whirh was built with its back to 
the rock where it crouched among the 
big trees, its windows well-ht. The 
lights were liquid and windy, like seen 
through water at night. Then she saw' 
that the front of the house was covered 


by a great triangle of glass and the house 
iytself was ensconced within a colossal 
glass pyramid. The night smelt of wild 
flowers and herb, and the pale moon¬ 
light rubbed against the stained sides of 
the giant prism and thinned away in a 
ghostly rainbow haze. Achmed opened 
the car door for her and she stood in the 
dry, crisp night with its nick of early 
winter. 

"Through a glass darkly," she whispe- 



She fell she ivas hi Ihe nihhlle 
of nothht<^ness, inside Ihe 
house luui oiilside under Ihe 
iuiuieuse skif there ouis oiili/ on 
iufiuile ui^^^hl of <^l(iss 
ivhisperiiu^ uulh li‘^hls. I he 
pnsl uud the fulure ou're ju^l u 
slei'^hl of ,^^hiss 


red, looking at the pyramid. 

On its surface, richocheted the stars of 
the sky and the splatters of distant day 
lights intermingling with the lights of 
the house from inside. It was a mystic 
crystal crackling and whirling like 
galaxies, and by some arcane trick of 
architecture, all the lights appeared to 
have the same radiance, and Rita could 
not distinguish the reflections of the 
stars from the lights of the house. She 
felt she was in the middle of 
nothingness, inside the house and outsi¬ 
de under the immense .sky there was 
only an mfiniie night of glass whispe¬ 
ring w ith lights, and the past and the futu¬ 
re were just a sleight of glass. She went 
near it and seeing her reflection on the 
glass, unconsciously adjusted her hair. 
A few stars glowed among her hair like 


fireflies Achmed laughed. The moon 
was suddenly veiled by a travelling 
cloud, and the glass of the pyramid tur¬ 
ned into an eene, occult dark, the lights 
of the hour dimming and closing in sym¬ 
pathy to an unseen, distant command. 
This time instead of light, .shadows 
swirled through the crystal, transfor¬ 
ming it into an opaque simulacrum; 
there was the play of tides and clouds, a 
deep dark river without a shore and a 
black hound which swam in it, shades of 
forests under which centaurs slept, 
mountainsides on which elephant gods 
stood guard, clearings in the woods 
where satyrs posed with semi-clad 
nymphs...The scenes 
shifted and tilled into one 
another; she saw the great 
god Pan and the dark 
Beelzebub in their .som¬ 
bre halls of worship, she 
saw Hanuman and 
Jatayu, she recognised 
Isis and Osiris. A prime¬ 
val masquerade of flesh 
and bUx)d, the godly 
beast as man, hut more 
powerful than him. In 
that tenebrous and magi¬ 
cal vision, man and beast 
were one; soul devouring 
soul, flesh sustaining 
flesh. 

The moon sailed into 
view again, illuminating 
the thickly woo* led 
grounds which rosr- id 
fell away into rock,, .nd 
small hillocks. Rita felt 
that they were inside a 
forest. The lights of Delhi 
glowed faraway and 
unreal, a dusty, smoky hue. A shooting 
star sparkled down, a night-hawk cried. 
Rita shivered and gathered her shoulders. 

"Is this your house?" she asked 
Achmed. | 

Within, the huge, husky pre.sence of 
the house crouched like some cosmic 
craft moored in the night. 




The Scream Of The 
Dragonflies And Other 
Stories by Ravi Shankar. 
Published by HarperCollins 
Publishers India. Price: R$ 
295. 


(See Sunday's next issue for the 
dramatic conclusion to Animal 
Instincts ) 
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FOCUS 


THE DEaPLY SUNG 

Malaria takes on epidemic proportions in West Bengal 


igh fever accompanied by a 
severe headache, con¬ 
vulsions, seizures, coma 
and finally, death. That’s 
exactly how people have 
^ been dying in West Bengal over the past 
two months. At the time of writing this 
report, over 50 people have fallen victim 
to the deadly disease called malignant 
malaria and hundreds more have been 
afilictcd by the near-fatal ailment. The 
hospitals and nursing homes in Cal¬ 
cutta and the districts arc 
beginning to turn away Matarlapi 
the sick, failing to cope 

with the rush. And the- 

panic among the people 
can perhaps be compared 
to the one that prevailed 
in Sural following the out¬ 
break of plague. 

And there arc reasons \ 

for the citizens of the , A ^ 
state to feel jittery. 

Unlike the plague in Sur- 
at, which broke out in the 
slum areas of the town 
and affected mostly the 
poor, malignant malaria 
has struck even the 
upmarket areas of Calcut- 
ta and other major towns wjKjfr 
of West Bengal. In fact, 9 

the capital city of West 
, Bengal has already lost 
two of its well-known ' y 

citizens and reports say i 

that Leander Paes, the 
Indian tennis hero, is 
down with the disease in 
the US. Doctors treating ^ 

him are of the opinion 
that he contacted ^ jB 

malignant malaria while H 

in Calcutta. 

The problem is that 
both the doctors and the Ife' 

ruling Left Front govern- 
merit do not know how to 
cope with the crisis. State 
government dcKtors have 
been alerted, more beds 
have been made avail - JfBtfM 


lablc in hospitals, emergency medicine^' 
have been rushed to the districts, insecti¬ 
cides are being sprayed and the Calcutta 
Municipal Corporation is busy educa¬ 
ting the people on how best to tackle the 
deadly disease. But all this has at best 
had a marginal impact on the prevailing 
gloomy scenario. In November alone, 
3,184 cases of malaria have been 
reported from the stale out of which 
1,290 people were suffering from the 
malignant variety. A government 


spokesman argued that preventive steps 
could not be taken as the outbreak was 
unexpected and sudden. 

Hut doctors at the School of Trojirical 
Medicine say that the outbreak of mala¬ 
ria is not a sudden phenomenon. They 
argue that in 1994, more than 18,000 
cases of malaria were reported from dif¬ 
ferent parts of the state. And the govern¬ 
ment was aware that till October this 
year, more than 15,000 pcof !c were suf¬ 


fering from 


Malaria patients awaiting treatment in a government hospital: 
victims of negligence 


l4;I 





the disease. But 
they admit that unlike in 
the past, the number of 
those afflicted by the 
malignant variety has 
been unusually high this 
time. 

There is one more 
thing that is worrying the 
doctors this time is that 
more and more malignant 
malaria patients are 
showing signs of resistan¬ 
ce to Chloroquinc, the 
drug that is used to treat 
the disease. Says Dr 
A K. Mali of the School 
of Tropical Medicine, 
"Malaria cases usually 
shoot up between Octo¬ 
ber and January. But this 
year, more malignant 
cases has been reported." 

And it’s here that the 
problem starts. Drug 
resistance allows the 
malaria parasite in the 
blood stream to travel 
and attack the central ner¬ 
vous system. And once 
the brain is affected, the 
chances of survival arc 


I n such a situation, doc¬ 
tors say that prevention 
is the only way out. Steps 
should be taken to see to 
it that malaria-causing 
mosquitoes are not 
allowed to breed. Though 
the state health minister. 
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Prasanla Sur, claimed that the govern¬ 
ment was strictly adhering to "the line of 
action laid down in the Government of 
India’s operation manual of malaria 
eradication programme for 1995", the 
facts were clearly otherwise. 

One of the most elementary things to 
do to control malaria is to spray inscctici 
dcs on any pool of stagnant water and 
ensure that garbage does not pile up. 
Even at the height of the crisis, the Cal¬ 
cutta Municipal Corporation and the 
health department was short of such che¬ 
micals as Malathion (used to prevent 
mosquito breeding) and Balex oil (an 
anti-larval agent). And despite the 
government’s assurance, anti-malana 
drugs like Chloroquinc and Primaquine 
simply vanished from the market. 

If the situation in Calcutta was bad, it 
was worse in the districts. Jalpaiguri dis- 
tri<;t in North Bengal was the worst affec¬ 
ted. Already, 30 people have died of 
malignant malaria and thousands more 
have been hospitalised with high fever. 

Health experts say that the govern¬ 
ment should have at least anticipated the 
crisis in Jalpaigur' Last year, the World 
Health Organisation (WHO) had decla¬ 
red Jalpaiguri as a malaria-prone zone, 
but the state health department did pre¬ 
cious little about it. The result has been 
that malaria has taken on epidemic pro¬ 
portions in this district. More than 
2(),(X)0 people have been affected by the 

disease, out of which at |- 

least 5,000 are of the fatal H 
malignant variety. mm 


What has compounded 
'Ihe problem further is the 
lack of infrastructural 
facilitites in the districts 
As the chances of survi¬ 
val of malignant malaria 
patients depend to a large 
extent on early deteerton 
of the disease, blood tests 
for anyone suffering 
from high fever is abso¬ 
lutely necessary. But 
clearly, government hos¬ 
pitals and health centres 
in the districts are woeful¬ 
ly short of both trained 
personnel and equipment 
to carry out such blood 
tests. 


SU01P ACHARYA 




Health workers In a Calcutta slum colony: help came too late 


sudden turn of events, it has 
come to light that Dr N.B.L. Saxena, 
assistant director of the National Mala¬ 
ria Eradication Programme (NMEP), 
had warned the state authorities of a pos¬ 
sible outbreak of malaria as early as May 
this year. Dr Saxena, who toured the 
stale along w ith a group of experts, sub¬ 
mitted a report to the government which 
highlighted the following: 

• Calcutta, Jalpaiguri and a few pockets 
of Cooch Behar, Purulia and Midnapore 
districts were identified as malaria- 
prone areas. 


■ Malaria is caused by 
mosquito bites. The parasite, 
protozoan plasmodium, oarried 
by an Infected mosquito, when 
transmitted into the human 
blood stream causes malaria. 


■ Such mosquitoes breed in stagnant water and 
garbage dumps. The best way to get rid of 
malaria-^oausing larvae is to spray insecticides. 


• The report says that the existing facili¬ 
ties to treat malaria patients in the dis¬ 
tricts are inadequate and the govemmeni 
should take immediate steps to improve 
the infrastructure. 

• The municipalities and panchayals 
should be asked to undertake measures 
to stop the breeding of mosquitoes. 

• People should be educated m anti¬ 
malaria measures. 

But clearly, the report gathered dust at 
Writers' Buildings and the inevitable 
happened. 

Faced with criticism 
from every conceivable 
quarter, the Jyoti Basu 
regime is beginning to 
raSttS, desperate. It is now 

I, Oarriad planning to seek help 

3, whan from Cuba to cope with 

nan the problem. Apparently, 

lalaria. Cuba has an excellent 

record of eradicating 
and malaria and health mini¬ 

ster Sur feels that w'c 
13 ^ should take lessons from 

that country's experience. 


Though the West 
Bengal government is 
now arguing that it was 
caught unawares by the 


■ Malaria 1ft uw^iy treated by drugs like Chloroquine 
and Primaquine. But it has been observed that 
patients are showing resistance to such medicines. 
Malaria takes on a malignant form when the 
Plasmodium Falciparum parasite attacks the central 
nervous s^atem. 

■ At least, SO,0b<!^ people have been affected by the 
disease in West Bengal. And so far the deaths ton 
Stands at 51. 


But till Cuban help is 
forthcoming, more and 
more people in West 
Bengal are falling firey to 
a disease that India clai¬ 
med had been eradicated 
from the country. • 
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MAJ. GEN. ASHOK K. MEHTA 


Marching 
towards disaster 


The neglect of the infantry will cost 
the army dearly 


T he6ldesr militar>' inhlilulion in 
the country was the Infantry 
School in Sagar, since reloca¬ 
ted in Mhow. The legend of 
the infantry, left behind by the 
British in the school, goes back to Adam 
and Eve. The story goes that Adam’s 
warrior counterpart in India was Adam 
Singh. The evolution of the primitive 
Adam Singh into modem day rifleman 
Banta Singh is the history of the infantry. 

Twelve days after Independence, on 
27 October 1947, the first foot-soldier of 
the army landed in the Kashmir Valley 
to drive out Pakistani invaders. That day 
has become the Infantry Day. The logo 
of the Indian Army is of an infantryman 
leaping in full fury and frenzy into the 
future. 

The infantry began celebrating some¬ 
what modestly five years ago. This year, 
the commemoration ceremonies were 
upgraded. The aiTny consists of viu-ious 
combat arms and support services. Of 
the former, infantry is the leading 
fighting arm constituting nearly 70 per 
cent of the army. 

Despite the technological marvels of 
the Gulf War which marginalised the 
infantry in the West, in India (because of 
the regional and domestic security scena¬ 
rios) the value and impi^rlance of the 
infantry has increased as never before. 
In every internal and external 
deployment of the armed torres — from 
Siafehen to Manipur and from Latur to 
Somalia— it is the mfanti*y which is in 
the vanguard. And this lead position wdll 
remain intact well into the next century. 

Because in our case, geography and 
strategy will force technology to enhan¬ 
ce the 4 lead combat arms’ capacity to 
take and hold ground. No other w eapon 
system or a man-machine mix can do 
this. The country’s ten-year self¬ 


reliance plan must therefore endow' the 
soldier with all the staying power he 
needs. 

The proponents ol mobile warfare 
and those who cannot read the writing 
on the wall are responsible for the 
neglect. It is partly a self-inflicted injury. 


T he history of benign discrimination 
against the infantry began in the 
early 80s. It went unnoticed and uncor¬ 
rected. The Kalkat Committee con¬ 
sisting of Generals A.S. Kalkat, D.S. 
Saklahi and V.S. Madan, set up in 1992, 
made some meaningful recommenda¬ 
tions which were rejected by the then 
army chief, whose operational priorities 
had been overtaken by his papal duties. 

The next ai my chief refused to debate 
at the anny commanders’ conference 
the case that infantry is the only true 
fighting arm. Then, there w'as the case of 
reservations in command. It was sug¬ 
gested that out of the 11 operational 


Field Marshal Sam Manekshaw: 
infantry’s pride 




corps and five command, five of the for¬ 
mer and two of the latter be headed by 
infantry commanders. This proposal 
was also shot down. 

By April 1993, there was a ludicrous 
situation in the composition of the equi¬ 
valent of the ‘CCPA’ of the army: of the 
top eight slots of six army comanders, 
vice-chief and chief of the army staff 
constituting the highest decision¬ 
making body-cum-promotion board, 
not a single post was held by an infantry 
officer. This unprecedented eclipse of 
the infantry reflected the distortion in 
the higher command of the army. The 
eclipse was lifted in .July this year clea¬ 
ring the way for a foot-soldier to resume 
movement towards the pedestal. 

The army of the 90s and the next cen¬ 
tury faces fresh and daunting challenges 
in addition to threats from Pakistan and 
China. Increasingly, it will be called 
upon to keep peace and stability within 
the countiy, whether it is insurgency or 
communal strife or caste turmoil or natu¬ 
ral calamity. 

All the tough tasks go to the infantry. 
They suffer the severest attrition, live in 
the most adverse living conditions and 
face the greatest turbulence in their fami¬ 
ly lives. Just take their casualties. 
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since Gurkhas joined the Rniisii Army 
nearly 2(K) years a^io, those made redun¬ 
dant by the nindi>wn of the (iiirkha bri¬ 
gade in Hong Kong are being absorbed 
in British infantry regiments. 

A silver lining to tins daik cloud was 
the announcement by the armoured 
corps army duel, (len. Shankai Roy 
Ghowdhiiry, during the Infantry Day 
last month that '*the army is infantry"! 
rhe infantry’s own and the fiisi and only 
field marshal of the country, Sam 
Manekshaw. broke his 2()-year spell of 
silence on the same day to cheer up the 
infantry 

Sam chose to speak on leadership 
during the first Field Marshal K M. Gari- 
appa Memorial Lecture. C'anappa (Kip* 
per), the first army chief, was also an 
infantry officer I le was made an honora* 
ry Field Marshal in ld87. Only our mini¬ 
stry of del cnee can conjure up an honora¬ 
ry status to this rank. Nowhere else m 
the world will one hear of an honorary 
field marshal as they never retire. 

At SI, Sam retains his courage and 
[lumoiir In the late bOs, as the ai'rny 
chiel he would stand up for his jiimors, 
as hrs seniors had sio(>d up for him. 


In eveiy internal and external deplopient of the armed 
forces—from Siachen to Manipur and from Latur to 
Somalia—it is the infantiy which is in the vanguard. And 
this lead position will remain intact well into the next centuiy 


Of a total of 41,(KX) physi¬ 
cal casualties, their share 
is 22,()()() In lerms of bat¬ 
tle casualties, the figure is 
more than ^)() per cent — 

48,500 out ol 57,0(K). 

These statistics d(> not tell 
the full story of the depri¬ 
vations of the infantry, 

The demand for infantry com man 
ders in war and low intensity conllict 
(I JC) is the highest. F^ven today, the call 
IS for them to command troops in }^K 
and the north-east. The IPKF was 
in fan try-predominant as are all I’N 
assignments. Yet, when it comes to 
movement to higher command, officers 
ser ving in peace stations and cushy jobs, 
mainly from the other arms, climb high¬ 
er casting doubt on the rationale for pro¬ 
motions in the army. 

Introduced in the higher promotion'^ 
system last month was a new elemcni : 
collective wisdom Instead ol the usual ; 
iOOperceni vvcighlagc given U' ‘lenud | 


A nil) ehiels are in the habit ol paying 
lip-seivice U> thinr inlanlry 'I hen 
liearts go oui to tliein on Army oi 
Inlaiitrv Da) But ilieir pixMiiises to raise 
the iniaec ot tlie iiilanU) aie nevei Iran* 
slated into ac lion What else wall explain 
vvh) the mlanlry is w illioiil a i.omhat kit 
and a eoiitemporiiiy family of small 
arms 

The aiinv's share of modernisadon 
lor 19^)5-% IS Ks 1,705 erore with ihe 
infantry leceniiig 58 erore d'hc) i 
are short ol iian^poit, radio sets, and I 
even in some cases, !iave to make di) j 
V. !lii thi- inudaled 7 l.g mm rifles ! 

IlaiJK suiposing dial iheie are leW' j 
voliiii'i'e.s lo) dn; nilaiilrv Ir-ilie Finlish | 


Those were the days when the army 
chiefs and army eommanders were 
strong and principled They could deal 
with mmisters and put bureaucrats in 
their place. Fhey had duee' access lo Ihe 
FYesident and the FYime Minister bypas¬ 
sing Ihe defence minister 'I’hey under¬ 
stood the mcaing ol the civilian control 
ol the armed forces and did not allow 
themselves to he totally marginalised 
from dec i s i on - inak i n g. 

These days, their successors have 
F)een completely eclipsed. It is-really ser¬ 
vice culture and ethos being eroded. The 
treatment being meted out to the 
infantry is symbolic ol the great game 
being played by the Noilh and South 
Block. • 


(The author was a ger)eral officer commanding ot the 
Indian Roace-Keeping Force in southern Sn Lanka He is 
also a foundermember ot the Defence Planning Staff of 
the Chiefs of Staff Committee) 


of service'. .^0 p\.r cent of it lias [>cen , 
reserved foi Ihe collective wisdom ot | 
the members of the )>iomotM)n hoard. | 
The composition of this board will | 
inlluence the result. | 


Armv itK' fiiofdem is heiiig t lekled on a | 
wai looting Idahmaie jnihliciiv cam- | 
paigns aic hi mg moaiiicd and attractive ! 
pav jiaekeis and other incentives offe- j 
red. .As an interim, ami tor the first lime 1 
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TV REVIEW 



SHUBHRA GUPTA 


Mo del acting 

Good looks don 7 make A Mouthful Of Sky good viewing 


Milind Soman takes 
off his clothes. Krut- 
tika Desai keeps hers 
on. They gambol on a 
sun-drenched beach, 
drawing the fun out 
with playful dips in 
the surf. And to prevent them from indul¬ 
ging in unbridled lust on the spot, their 
son is alongside, building sandcastles. 

This is not an advertisement, selling 
the beauties of coastal hot-spots, 
is a little interlude in A 
Mouthful of Sky, India's 
first amd only serial in 
English, which is now 
on, five nights a week 
(Metro, 11 pm, Sunday 
through Thursday), up 
from a measly three. 

The increase in the 
number of slots may help 
maintain some conti¬ 
nuity. You might, for 
instance, witness Milind 
and Kruttika dancing, 
cheek to cheek, two 
nights in a row, instead of 
experiencing a cruel jerk 
mid-week and waiting 
for days for another glim¬ 
pse of the dreamy couple. 

But it is not enough to dispel the 
growing unease with the serial: the good 
looks arc all very well (they better be, 
considering some of the most attractive 
models are in it), and the ritzy settings 
are also fine, but what of the acting? 

Getting through the half-hour without 
switching channels is an exercise in 
patience. Just when Neesha Singh is sett¬ 
ling down with some good lines, the 
action cuts to a couple of twerps dressed 
just right (grey worsted, floral flouri¬ 
shes, sharp creases and the mandatory 
suspenders), getting it all wrong. 

They don’t make conversation. They 
spout their lines at each other. The 
makers of the serial have been going on 
about* how the regional accents have 
been carefully presented, without letting 
any exaggeration creep in. So you have 


Conservative Maharashtrian Parents 
s|’)eaking conservative Maharashtrian to 
a daughter who speaks liberal American 
mixed with Public School, and to ano¬ 
ther daughter who speaks Accentless 
Convent school. 

A sharp young chap speaks in Clip¬ 
ped Bril. The Bombay models sf)eak as 
Bombay models do, and there are some 
muscle-bound types who speak 
dreadfully. 

It is all very confusing. 


Some of India’s 
leading models make 
up the cast of the 
country’s first and 
only English serial, 
but the acting is 
uneven 


As to the story (all about the deep, 
dark secret embedded in the past of a 
bunch of management students w ho get 
together for a reunion after years), it is 
pretty creaky. 


About the only people worth 
watching for their presence are Neesha 
Singh, Rahul Bose, who did a great job 
as Agastya in the soon-to-be released 
feature English August, and briefly, last 
week, Soni Ra/dan. 

Hem.! Mai ini ’ s Jhansi Ki Rani is com¬ 
ing along on its Wednesday late night 
slot on the national network. Last week, 
Varsha Usgaonkar, who plays the young 
Manu, was to be seen thundering down a 
ravine on horseback, in competition 


with two male companions. 

It IS a story which has inspired genera¬ 
tions of school kids — that of a hoyde- 
nish young gitl who grows into a 
fearless woman and takes on the might 
of the British Raj. 

And now on Doordarshan: the win¬ 
ning team of Philips Top Ten, Shafi 
Inamdar and Swaroop Sampat, on a 
countdown on the Metro Channel at 
exactly the same time as Zee's. Their 
shift Of allegiance to the national broad¬ 
caster is something that Doordarshan is 
thrilled about but Zee is not doing too 
badly with its replacements, Mohan and 
Grusha. He is remembered chiefly for 
his Zee show, Saanp Seedi, and she is 
one of the lea4ing lights in the still run¬ 
ning Tara, one of the most popular Zee 
serials. • 



This 
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hey certainly 
make a very, 
very 

incongruous 
pair. Bui 
undeterred by 
appearances, Nana Patekar 
and Manisha Koirala are 
going around and proclaim¬ 
ing to anyone who will listen 
that they are madly in love 
with one another. And that, 
yes, they see a future in this 
relationship. 

Matters have progressed 
so far that Manisha has even 
met Nana’s wife, who has 
been separated from him for 
many years. It is not known 
whether Mrs Patekar 
approves of her estranged 
husband’s new paramour. 
But then, when has the opin¬ 
ion of his wife ever mattered 
to the irrepressible Nana? 


aveena Tan- 
don may have 
made up with 
Karisma 
Kapoor, but 
she has acquir¬ 
ed another enemy somewhe¬ 
re along the line in the shape 
of Amrita Singh. 





Apparently, sparks flew 
in the course of one outdoor, 
when Raveena ignored 
Amrita while paying Ux) 
much attention entirely to 
I her husband, Saif Ali Khan. 
? Needless to say, this got the 
fiery Amrita’s hackles up, 
w and she made her feelings 
^ clear to Saif. The devoted 
husband that he is, Saif stood 
by Amrita and told off Ravec- 
na in print for insulting his 
wife. 

Not that this will upset 
Raveena in the slightest. 
After all, she has made a car¬ 
eer out of alienating people 
in her short stint in the film 
industry. 


bey may ins- 
ist on denying 
that they have 
any more than 
a . glancing 
acquaintance 

with one another, but their 
actions prove otherwise. 

Yes, we’re talking of 


those unlikely love birds, 
Sangeeta Bijlani and 
Mohammad Azharuddin. 
On record, they maintain 
that they only know each 
other slightly, but Azhar has 
only tQ participate in a match 
for Sangeeta to hang around 
the dressing room, helping 
him to put his pads on. 

These days, however, the 
couple seems to have got 
more emboldened. Even the 
photographers’ lenses don’t 
seem to put them off their 
kootchie-kooing routine. So, 
can we expect a tell-all joint 
interview in the near future? 

Well, your guess is as 
good as Salman Khan’s. 


ing about the thought police 
of the film industry, she even 
went ahead and got pregnant 
without the security of a wed¬ 
ding band around her finger. 

Of course, she and Bittu 
did try the knot, but by then 
Archie—as she is endearing¬ 
ly known — was enormous¬ 
ly pregnant and kx^ked as if 
she was enjoying every 
moment of it. 

Clearly, living by her own 
rules suits her only loo well. • 



ou have to 
hand it to the 
Lux Kya 

Scene Hai 

girl. Not only 
has Archana 
Puran Singh been living with 
her boyfriend, Bittu, for all 
i these years without worry¬ 
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T he Shamids, who are a couple 
with d propel address and the 
light pay packet, chose to dine 
at the Park Hotel in Delhi one 
evening last winter What clin¬ 
ched the decision in lavoui of this parti¬ 
cular hotel — besides the cuisine at the 
restaurant — was the entertainment bill¬ 
ed for the evening Pnmetime Theatre 
Foundation’s presentation ol the play 
Postmortem 

A classic whodunnit SherlockHolmes 
mystery. Postmortem had the flamboy¬ 
ant costumes of the 1920s. an adequate 
amount of romance, and was punctuated 
with ragtime and Charleston music To 
the accompaniment of all these, the Shar- 
mas got to have a couple of dnnks, a 
soup followed by a sumptuous dinner 
and a dessert. For shelling out a pretty 
sum, the couple had what they felt was 
an "enjoyable evening" 

Well, who wouldn’t? A dash of 


Opinion is divided on 
whether the concept of 
supper theatre will work 
in India 


whisky would surely go well with a dose 
of comedy, and better still, if it is follow¬ 
ed by a good dinner 

That seems to be the consensus, any¬ 
way, if one looks around at the gradual 
nse in the populanty of ‘supper theatre’ 
across the country What began in the 
rarefied ambience of the five-star hotels 
a few years ago, is now slowly percolat¬ 
ing down to top-end restaurants m most 
of the metropolises 

Okay, It IS still not a major activity 
and supper theatre presentations are still 
few and far between, but the novel con¬ 


cept of telescoping theatre with dining 
out is catching on "The idea of someth¬ 
ing interesting to tickle the brain before 
the food gets to tease the taste buds has 
done well," say<: Prakash Bclawadi, a 
Bangalore theatre person "I would say 
that this IS because theatre always holds 
out the promise of making an evening 
out more entertaining than just dining 
out" 

T his raises a cunous point, that 
entertainment and eating out have 
not been viewed as synchronous activit¬ 
ies in this country. An attitude hotels 
have so far accentuated by playing more 
on the cuisine and the ambience provid¬ 
ed rather than on the accompanying 
entertainment. Look around and it will 
seem that the restaurants are chorusing* 
"Entertainment, after all, is a mere frill." 

A closer look reveals an unwntten 
thumb rule employed at most places, 
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even at five-star hotels. 
At these places, where 
clientele carry more cre- 


while the hotels cam not only goodwill problems begin with getting companies 
as promoters of the arts (albeit at a hefty to sponsor the shows, and with most of 
price) but also get to attract new clientele, the stringent budget going towards putt- 


tell says Matiash Oattani 


dit cards than cash, the 
ultimate form of 
entertainment is having a 
singer — old Hindi film 
songs if the cuisine is north Indian, a pia¬ 
nist playing semi-classics if it is conti¬ 
nental. And if the food on offer is ‘mixed 
fare’, a trio of guitarists strumming old 
Beatles numbers is appropriate enough. 
Finally, if all else fails, piped music is 
the best bet. Is it any wonder, then, that 
the only form of entertainment diners 
could expect was from the others at his 
table? 


"It is mutually beneficial," says 
Jagadish Raja, who runs the Artistes 
Repertory Theatre (ART) in Bangalore 
and has organised a number of supper 
theatre shows. Echoes Deepa Mul^er- 
jee,assistant manager of public relations 
at Calcutta’s Park Hotel: "The response 
to our show of Neil Simon’s comedy 
Plaza Suite was tremendous." 

Right now, the ones who are gaining 
more arc the theatre groups. Rahul da 
Cunha, whose ensemble has been the 
most active in Bombay,says: "Supper 
theatre has certainly been partly respons- 


ing up the show and nothing left to pay 
the cast, theatre is not a paying activity 
at all. "Most theatre groups barely sur¬ 
vive," says Belawadi. 

B ut hotels have now come in as the 
most appropriate answer to their 
problems. Normally, any decent hotel 
would have the space, the lights, and the 
acoustics needed for staging plays. With 
the hotels themselves sponsoring the 
shows, the problem of fin¬ 
ance vanishes. The best 
part of the deal is that the 


Argues Llllette Dubey, “Hotel auifiences are more attentive" 


.n 


Now, some theatre groups in the coun¬ 
try have lifted an idea from — where 
else?—the West, and are trying to make 
it work here. So far, it seems to be advan¬ 
tageous to everyone involved: directors 
and actors get to stage plays more often 
and make a tidy sum in the process. 


ible for the upsurge in theatre activity in 
India." This comment — which clearly 
refers only to English theatre in the coun¬ 
try — holds true since most groups just 
cannot afford to indulge in as much 
theatrical activity as they would like to. 

Most of the groups are amateur. The 


theatre group gets paid a 
fancy cheque at the end of 
the performance, a rare 
experience for most. 

But this apparently pleasing script 
contains some contrived situations. One 
of the first jarring lines is this: the very 
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ENTERTAiNMENT 


nature of supper theatre means that the 
plays should not only be brief, but comic 
to have any effect at all over the din of 
silver and glasses. "Plays for supper 
theatre must preferably be short and sim¬ 
ple," says Raja, "since the attention span 
is too tenuous". 

Well-known playwright Mahesh Dal- 
tani says that he would think twice 
before he directed a play for supper 
theatre. "1 like to put up serious plays 
and I feel that they would not jell with 
supper theatre. After all, a play about 
marital discord would not really go 
down well with mulligatawny soup, 
would it?" he asks. 

But some, like Lillette 
Dubey of Delhi’s Primeti¬ 
me Theatre Productions, 
vehemently disagree. 

Dubey, who has just retur¬ 
ned from staging (ironi¬ 
cally enough) Daitani’s 
rather serious play, 

Dance Like A Man at the 
Dubai Intercontinental as 
part of supper theatre, 
says: "You can’t forever 
do heavy-duty existential 
stuff and expect to be suc¬ 
cessful. For a play to be 
commercially effective 

— and that applies just as 
well to Broadway as to 
Kamani or to Park Hotel 

— it has to be entertaining. 

It is not just the thematic content of 

supper theatre that has come under critic¬ 
ism from serious theatre-goers, but the 
venue, too. "The hotels aren’t serious 
about theatre," says Kewal Arora, a 
Delhi-based theatre critic. "All they 
want is to sell their restaurants. And the 
artistes end up competing with somebo¬ 
dy’s chicken tikku for attention." Com¬ 
pounding the problem, some critics say, 
is that on-stage chatter often counters 
the clatter of cutlery. 

A point contested by those involved 
in supper theatre. Rahul da Cunha says 
his group arranges with the food and 
beverages depanment of the hotels to 

;^eansure that there is no service during the 

"Splays. And, Dubey, again, has the 
answer; "Let me tell you that often, the 
audience at Kamani are far more rauc¬ 
ous—eating chips, slurping icecreams 
— while those at the five-star hotels 
have been perfectly quiet." 

With the advantages all around and 
the acceptability supper theatre has gai¬ 
ned, theatre groups are now aggressive¬ 
ly pushing the concept. Belawadi, who 
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is also secretary of the Bangalore Little 
Theatre, says: "We plan to have a marke¬ 
ting team which will approach all top- 
end restaurants and sell the idea. The 
team will argue, ‘Why have a singer 
when you can have actors?’" 

While da Cunha has already held 
what he calls ‘cocktail theatre’ in Bom¬ 
bay for some mega companies. Raja of 
ART has taken the initiative to mail 
colourful br(x:hures titled "ART and 
Your Target Audience" to all the big 
firms to tell them how supper theatre 
could dovetail into their corporate plans. 
He writes in the brochure, "The choice 


Theatre critics compiain 
that on-stage chatter 
often contends with the 
ciatter of cutiery, hut 
some theatre groups 
don’t aiiow service 
during piays 


and the timing of the play, and the con¬ 
current activities of advertising, mer¬ 
chandising and promotion make theatre 
a unique and flexible event that can be 
configured to suit any marketing and 
public relations objective." 

But then, a number of questions about 
supper theatre remain. For one, will it 
become a part of the calendar of events 
of restaurants and corporates instead of 
being one-off affairs that they are now? 
For another, how long will it take for the 


novelty of the concept to wear off. 

These questions seem legitimate con¬ 
sidering that Indian restaurants have oft¬ 
en flirted with entertainment ideas but 
nevei pursued any seriously. More so 
when you consider that supper theatre is* 
a concept which is now being grafted, 
into Indian social activity. The answer 
could he in the reason why acts like 
those of stand-up comics which are so 
popular in the West have never really 
caught on in India. 

Even otherwise, there are remarkable 
differences between supper theatre as it 
is in the West and that which is being 
staged in India. There, 
waiters and waitresses 
are part of the theatre 
group and they go on 
stage between serving 
diners who don’t have to 
pay much. Here, the 
actors are invited guests 
of the hotel and the diners 
pay a hefty sum (from Rs 
400 to Rs 8(X) per person) 
for the privilege. 

More importantly, 
plays arc being written 
specifically in the West 
for supper theatre. Datta- 
ni, who saw a couple of 
shows during his recent 
visit to the United States, 
says, "An entire series of 
plays called the Eddie May Murder 
Mysteries c'^e being written for supper 
theatre. These plays actively involve the 
audience’s participation by making 
them solve the mysteries. " 

Clearly, nothing like that is happen¬ 
ing in India. So far, most of the plays 
which have been staged as part of supper 
theatre are either pruned or knocked- 
down versions of comedies. Raja is 
hopeful that scripting for supper theatre 
might happen even in India even though 
it "needs writing skills of a high order". 

Dubey, who is now planning to take 
her show of Dance Like A Man to Calcut¬ 
ta and Bombay and, perhaps even to 
Colombi:) and Hong Kong for supper 
tlieatre shows, is unperturbed. She says 
she subscribes to Peter Brook’s defini¬ 
tion of theatre and says, "All you need is 
space, actors and an audience to stage a 
play. The rest are all embellishments." 

Many are enthusiastically raising 
their glasses to that and some are dropp¬ 
ing their forks. Well, it’s show time. • 
QmurtLmnkmah/Bmn^Uarm, with 
OitOmBn Paiml/Cmieuiiamnd Nmmta 
Lmt/NmwOmtM 
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Face to face 


MeetRahi Bernard, the star of Tamil satellite television 


H e is the Prannoy Roy of Tamil 
satellite television. Politicians in 
Tamil Nadu squinn in their stu¬ 
dio seats when grilled by this man while 
the viewers lap it up and ask for more. 

The man who has created this larger- 
than-life image through his popular chat 
show, Nerukku Ner (Face To Face) on 
SUN TV, is Rabi Bernard. 

In film-crazy Tamil Nadu, he is the 
newest hero to emerge from the satellite 
TV invasion, and he is so close to beco¬ 
ming a cult figure that a 
saloon m the fashionable 
Pondy Bazaar area of 
Madras has now started a 
‘Rabi Bernard hair cut’ 

(Bernard says he has 
styled it on JFK’s hair¬ 
cut of the wSixties). 

Critics of this 
36-year-old, sauve, affa¬ 
ble and articulate anchor¬ 
man say he is politically 
ambitious. And why not? 

He certainly has what it 
takes to achieve media 
attention. He is a lecturer 
in the department oi 
visual communication at 
the prestigious Loyola 
College in Madras, and as 
of now appears only on 
SUN TV, which is close¬ 
ly identified with the 
Opposition DMK in the 
state. His detractors say 
he airs only the DMK’s 
viewpoint and subscribes 
to the party’s political 
ideology. 

Bernard also has the right upbringing 
recommended by Dravidian parties. His 
father, the late M.A. Swamy, a school¬ 
teacher from Kumbakonam, was impri¬ 
soned during the anti-Hindi riots of the 
Sixties. Swamy was a great admirer of 
one of the founding fathers of the DMK 
— C.N. Annadurai, the first Dravidian 
chief minister in the state. The Catholic 
church sent Swamy to Manila to study 
media, and he subsequently started 
broadcasting Tamil programmes from 
the Radio Veritas there. 


Rabi Bernard imbibed his verbal skil¬ 
ls in Tamil from his father who made 
him recite from the works of Subrama- 
nia Bhiiralhiar, the great Tamil poet, 
regularly. Recalls Bernard: "My father 
has been my friend, philosopher and 
guide. From him I learnt the importance 
of speaking gotxl Tamil which is one of 
the reasons why my show has clicked. 
The Madras Tamil spoken on the net¬ 
work butchers the language." Bernard 
also had his early broadcasting experien- 


At the speed at which 
he’s turning intea 
iocai icon, peopie 
suspect Rabi Bernard 
is reaiiy a poUtician 
in the making 


cc with the Radio Veritas overseas 
Tamil service. 

But in 1989 he came back to India and 
joined Dinamani, the Indian Express' 
Tamil edition, as a reporter, a job which 
further honed his skills. Later, he quit 
journalism and joined Loyola College as 
a lecturer. There he was introduced to 
Kalanidhi Maran, a former student of 
Loyola who was then running a video 
magazine Poornalai. When Maran laun¬ 
ched his satellite channel, SUN TV, Ber¬ 
nard was roped in to Jo a 
weekly programme. Vive- 
dha Medal, a talk show 
on social and economic 
issues which bombed 

Later,' he conducted a 
live programme from 
Manila (where vSUN TV 
earlier had its uplinking 
facility), an interview 
with V. Ramamurthy, the 
controversial rebel Con¬ 
gressman, which was 
well received. But it was 
his live interview with 
the fiercely anti- 
Jayalalitha politician, 
Subramanian Swamy, 
that created the greatest 
impact. And from there 
to stardom on Maran’s 
Nerukku Ner, on prime¬ 
time on Sundays, was but 
a step. 

When asked about the 
allegations that he grills 
only non-DMK men, Ber¬ 
nard shot back: "I have no 
political sympathies. If I was biased, 1 
would not be getting the fan mail I do. 

And to piOve his detractors wrong, 
his company, MAS Productions, is 
doing programmes on women for the 
rival JJ TV. Added to that, if Mandi 
House clears his Tamilnadu Diary, he 
will be on Doordarshan as well. 

No wonder people suspect that this 
shrewd and quintessential communica¬ 
tor is really a politician in the making. • 
Simmdhmr PUM/Mmdnm 


HAVf SHANKAR 
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BOOK 


OF THE WEEK 


A Mnd of life 

Nabendu Ghoah 's biography of screen idolAshok 
Kumar leaves out a lot 


Ghosh, occupy the seat with him in the 
car to prevent "one of the top stars of the 
time” (who?) from accompanying the 
actor. "Actors and actresses have to 
work in close proximity, so such rela¬ 
tionships can take place at times," Dada- 
moni confessed to the author. The 
famous Urdu writer Sadat Hasan Manto 
is quoted as saying, "Ashok Kumar was 
never a flirt. He just did not have the guts 
to be one! Which was very surprising 
considering that hundreds of young 
women adored him." Ghosh makes no 
mention of the special proximity that 
Ashok Kumar shared with the beautiful 
Nalini Jaywant. 


Ashok Kumar Ganguly is "a wonderful specimen of humanity, 
almost perfect". So we are told in a new abbreviated biography. 
Wc have.no choice but to take the author’s word for it. The tone¬ 
lessness of the narrative encumbers any categorical assessment 
of the man behind the myth. 

If one hoped that a writer of Nabendu Ghosh’s calibre would 
be able to do Justice to the subject matter (and Ashok Kumar is a 
subject that really matters to all cineasles), one had better think 
again. Ghosh, who has written the screenplays of some of the 
best Hindi films ever made (Bimal Roy’s Parineeta, Biraj 
Baku, Oevdas, Sujata and Bandini, Hrishikesh Mukherjee’s Abhimaan) and also 
several works of fiction, falters in chronicling the eventful life of an ageless screen 
legend. 

The listlessness at the heart of this biography is surprising. Having profiled Ashok 
Kumar for television, one presumes that Ghosh’s association with the actor not only 
goes back a long way (to Parineeta which Ashok Kumar had produced) but also that 
they share a warm relationship. 

There are slight snatches of intimacy strewn mournfully across the account. 
Ghosh tells us about an incident in 1951 when Ashok Kumar insisted that he. 



On another occasion the author was a 
witness to Ashok Kumar’s indignation 
when adoring fans chanted the actor’s 
name at a railway station "I’m fed up. 
For so many years now they have been 
doing this whenever they see me — 
Ashok Kumar, Ashok Kumar, Ashok 
Kumar! The call now irritates me." 

Perhaps the one momentous revela¬ 
tion in the biography is that Dev Anand 
got his second screen assignment on 
Ashok Kumar’s say-so. It so happened 
that Ashok Kumar was being finalised 
for the role of the hero in the film Ziddi 
when a young struggler approached the 
already-established actor. Ashok 
Kumar begged off the assignment and 
requested the makers to take the young 
Dev Anand instead. 


The author was 
witness to Ashok 
Kumar’s 
indignation 
when adoring 
fans chanted the 
actor’s name at a 
|lway station, 
fed up," he 


said. "Ashok 
Kumar, Ashok 
Kumar, Ashok 
Kumar! The call 
npi^irritatesme." 
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Another stniggler, music composer Sachin Dev Burman, 
v^as all set to leave Bombay and return to Calcutta when 
Ashok Kumar persuaded him to score the music for MashaL 
which made the composer a "prisoner for life" in Bombay. 

So much for the large-hearted philanthropist. What of 
Ashok Kumar, the not-so-wonderful specimen of humanity? 
The warts and moles are carefully camouflaged. One longs 
for more glimpses into the all-too-human side to the ever¬ 
green actor’s personality. Nowhere in the biography arc we 
given to feel that Ghosh knows the man well enough to write 
authoritatively on his life and times and to do justice to the 
vast reserves of talent and expertise that comprise 56 years of 


EXCERPT 


ctors 
and 

actresses 
have 
to work in close 
proximity, so such 
relationships can 
take place at times 


with stylistic blandishments. Conversations between the 
reluctant actor and his first employer, Himanshu Rai of the 
Bombay Talkies Studio, arc recreated in screenplay fashion. 
At the end of Ashok Kumar’s first audition the director Franz 
Osten is said to have shaken his head and said, "You have a 
square jaw, you look too young and girlish...go back to Calcut¬ 
ta and continue studying law." Famous ‘blast’ words, these! 

Being a redoubtable screenwriter, the author moves back 
and fortli in time to create atmosphere. Regrettably, there isn’t 
enough substance to sustain Ghosh’s stylistic skill. The filmo¬ 
graphy at the end of the biography demarcates Adhikar in 
1970 as the beginning of Ashok Kumar’s career as a "charac¬ 
ter artiste". As a matter of fact, he had begun to play character 
roles (which in the Indian cinema means non-romantic roles) 
long before. 

More comments from colleagues, associates and relatives 
would have considerably enhanced this biography. It is sad 
but true, that with the exception of T.J.S. George’s The Life 
And Times OfNargis and Harish Bhimani’s In Search Of Lata 
Mangeshkar, all the star biographies which have lately inunda¬ 
ted the market wear an air of devil-may-care haphazardness. 
In the biography under review, the same words that have gone 
into the foreword have been printed on the inner flap of the 
front cover. One seriously wonders if the screen legends were 
not better off when they were not between covers. • 



acting experience. 

For a biography to 
come alive the biogra¬ 
pher must either know 
the subject of his book 
intimately, or not know 
him at all. Nabendu 
Ghosh seems to fall in the 
nowhere region between 
friend and acquaintance. 
This is a most self- 
defeating position for a 
biographer. From where 
Ghosh stands he sees 
Ashok Kumar only as the 
actor wants himself to be 
seen. 

The author attempts to 
spruce up the inherent 
blandness of the account 



Ashok Kumsr: tils LifS And Tlmss by Nabendu Ghosh. Published 
by HarperCollins. Price: Rs 295. 


SHORT TAKES 


Lions and Tigers 

As timing goes this one is on the ball. 
Wickremeratne's book views the ongo¬ 
ing conflict in Sri Lanka through the 
prism of a history and culture of two mil- 
lenia. The book ftKuses on the identity 
of the Sinhalese as perceived by them¬ 
selves. Divided into six sections, it 
begins with an examination of the tussle 
between the Tamil Tigers and the Sin- 
hala lions and goes back to the genesis of 
the Dhammadipa and the advent of the 
Tamils. It explores the role of the British and their Raj. 

An important and scholarly work, the book is a serious 
attempt at understanding the situation in Sri Lanka ttxJay. 

Buddhism and Ethnicity in Sri Lanka: A Historical Analysis h\ AnanUa 

Wickremeratne. Published by International Centre for Ethnic Studie\ in awiKuifion 
with Vikas Price • Rs 450 




A woman’s place 

The author is most certainly the famous 
I'ryambakarayamakhin (AD 1665 - 
1750), minister to two of the Maratha 
kings of Thanjavur, Sahaji and Serfoji. 
Famous in his own right as a scholar of 
religious law, he is de.scribed in a con¬ 
temporary text as a learned minister, per¬ 
former of Vedic sacrifices and a patron 
of scholars. 

The Perfect Wife lists out a tradition 
that was already over a thousand years 
old when it was written. The treatise, not surprisingly, advoca¬ 
tes conformity and sees women as parts that fit into the sys¬ 
tem. 

7h© Perfect Wife by Tryambakayajvan. Published by Penf(uin. Price: Rs ISO. 



An independent statesman 

For most of us. Independent India’s first 
Prime Minister has become a textbook 
figure. K. Natwar Singh puts his legacy 
up for close scrutiny to see how Nehru’s 
world vision stands up to contemporary 
conditions. 

The Legacy Of Nehru is a compilation 
of essays written a few weeks after his 
death on May 27,1964 by such luminar¬ 
ies as Martin Luther King Jr, Linus Paul¬ 
ing andJamesT. Farrell.Of the 15contri- 
butors only Raja Rao and the editor are living today. 

The essays on Nehru are valuable not just for what they tell 
us about how the world viewed this statesman, but for the writ¬ 
ings by the contributors themselves. • 

The Legacy Of Nehru edited by K. Natwar Singh (with a foreword by Dr 5. 
Radhakrishnan). Published by Har-Anand Publications P 'ce-R\ 195 
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For the love of tennis 


The AITA finally grants Premjit Lall a monthly maintenance 


"I 


want to leave some money for 
my children," writes Prcmjii 
Lall, his hand painfully scraw¬ 
ling the words down on paper. Seven 
years ago, when he was at a particularly 
low ebb in his personal life, the former 
Davis Cupper ‘fell’ on the tracks of the 
Park Street metro slaiioii in Calcutta. 
The fall paralysed him, 
robbed him of coherent 
speech and today, this 
once strikingly handso¬ 
me ace tennis player and 
the darling of the courts 
in the Sixties, is a shatte¬ 
red man. 

So when the All India 
Tennis Association 
(AITA) recently granted 
Rs 3,()IK) a month for the 
maintenance of the 
invalid Lall, it seemed 
small tribute to the Arju- 
na Award-winner. 

"It is too little, too 
late," says Naresh 
Kumar, fonner Davis 
Cup captain adding, "If 
AITA had organised sui¬ 
table benefit matches 
earlier, it would surely 
have helped the cash- 
strapped Premjit. After 
all. our stars of yesteryear 
have given their bit for 
the country." 

And with so little 
return. In Lall’s time, 
unfortunately, there was 
not as much money in ten¬ 
nis as there is today. 

"Most of the tennis stars 
then therefore played the 
game cmly on a part-time 
basis,*' says Ajit Lall, in 
whose house Premjit 
now lives for want of his 
own accommodation. 

"Like my brother Prem¬ 
jit, who was an employee of the As.so- 
ciated Cement Company." 

"During our time," reveals Jaidip 
Mukerjea, present Davis Cup captain 
and old Lall crony who played with him 


in Wimbledon, "we used to gel mere 
pocket-money from the Davis Cup 
matches. And in tournaments in Europe, 
we were paid only two to three hundred 
dollars a week — which did not leave us 
the .scope to save anything. Now, with 
tennis becoming more and more popular 
worldwide, the prize money at 'itakc is 


DEBASHISH ROY 



being world champion at Wimbledon. 
With frantic gesticulation, he tries to say 
what happened in the match against 
world number one Rod Laver, finally 
giving in and allowing his brother to do 
the talking. Premjit was two sets and 3-0 
up in the third set against Laver when 
sudden!), at a critical moment in the 
game, he was overcome by a severe bout 
of cramp, which resulted in his losing 
the game. (This prompted I-aver to write 
in his autobiography, "f all, who was 
employed by a cement company, had all 
the cement lodged in his elbows while 
playing against me.") 

It’s not that Indian tennis has been 
entirely ungrateful to Premjit Lall. In 
April 1993, says Ajit, "A benefit tie was 
arranged for Lall by the Bengal Lawn 
Tennis Association in which former 
Australian star Tony Roche came down 
to play." Lall received a cheque of Rs 
3.75 lakh from that match, and this 
money, says his family, is being used for 
his treatment and welfare. In addition, 
the All India Tennis Association had 
also sanctioned Rs 25,000. The govern 
ment has also granted a pension of Rs 
1,500 for Lall for a period of five years. 

High time, too. Premjit Lai is a han¬ 
dicapped man today. With two failed 
marriages behind him, and in need of 
constant and expensive medical treat¬ 
ment, silently spending his days 
watching tennis on television frqpi the 

DEBASHli 


The former Davis Cupper is today 
a cripple, unable to speak 
coherently, and looked after by 
his brother, Ajit Lall, in whose flat 
he lives 



al .so huge." 

But tennis for its own sake clearly still 
means a lot to Lall. His expressionless 
face instantly lights up when he recalls 
the day in 1969 when he was close to 


depths of his wheelchair, he has only 
memories of his past glory for company. 
Those, and the public’s gratitude for his 
contribution to tennis. • 
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Acres of contention 


The Centre fails to resolve a dispute over the territorial jurisdiction of 
the Bodo Autonomous Council 


When leaders of the 
Bodo movement and 
the Centre signed an 
accord in Guwahati in 
February, 1993 
paving the way for the 
formation of a Bodo 
Autonomous Council 
(BAC) — largely at 
the initiative of the then Union minister 
of state for internal security Rajesh Pilot 
— many provisions of the pact were left 
vague. 

Among the contentious provisions 
included in the accord was the promise 
to give the council control over the area 
lying between the rivers Panchhol and 
Sankosh, without specifying the number 
of villages that would come under its 
jurisdiction. 

Similarly, the status of 
some of the Bodo- 
dominated villages along 
the international border 
with Bhutan was left 
undecided. It was agreed 
that theUnion ministries of 
defence and environment 
would be consulted 
before they were inclu¬ 
ded in the BAC. 

Today, nearly three 
years after the accord was 
signed, the demarcation 
of the BAC boundai^ has 
become a thorny issue. 

The fate of nearly 400 vil¬ 
lages located in a 10-km 
belt along the internatio¬ 
nal border with Bhutan 
hangs in the balance, stal¬ 
ling the final implementa¬ 
tion of the accord. 

The Centre, guided 
solely by Union home 
minister S.B. Chavan. is reluctant 
to grant these villages to the BAC citing 
'‘security" reasons. And leaders of the 
All Bodo Students Union (ABSU), the 
main signatories to the accord, are ada¬ 
mant that without these villages being 
included in the autonomous council, 
they will not allow the long-pending 


elections to the council to be held. 

Two rounds of prolonged discussions 
between the Centre, the state and ABSU 
leaders have already been held in New 
Delhi. But besides postponing the polls 
to the BAC — which were tentatively 
scheduled for 28 December by the state 
govemmeni — nothing concrete has 
emerged from these parleys. 

The ABSU leaders, aware that they 
cannot be seen to be compromising on 
what has now become a prestige issue, 
have called for a 24-hour rail and road 
blockade on 19 December in Assam as a 
token of protest against the Centre's 
indecisiveness. The 24-hour handh will 
effectively cut off the entire north-east 
from the rest of the coiintr)' as the Bodo- 
dominated areas in western Assam serve 


as the entry point to the region, 

ABSU president, Swambla Basuma- 
tary, told Sunday: "We have been for¬ 
ced to take this step because ot the Cen¬ 
tre’s reluctance in granting the villages 
along the international boundary with 
Bhutan to the BAC. The Centre is in a 
.state of confusion over this i.ssue." 


Basumatary. who took over the reins 
of the ABSU early this year, was baffled 
by the "reluctance" of the Centre, especi¬ 
ally S.B. Chavan, to meet what he calls a 
"simple" demand. "Wc do not find any 
logic in the Union home ministry's reluc¬ 
tance to include the 4(X)-odd villages 
within the BAC. Isn't the Darjeeling 
Gorkha Hill Council kxraied along an 
inteniational border? And what about 
Leh and Ladakh?" he demanded. 

Basumatary is supported by Sansuma 
Khunggur Bwiswmuliary, who was pre¬ 
sident of the ABSU when the accord 
was signed. Bwiswniutiary, who later 
formed the Bodoland People’s Party 
(BPF’) and also took over as chief of the 
interim BAC before he was ousted by 
his one-time deputy Prem Singh Brah¬ 


ma, has made it clear that his faction of 
the BPP will not participate in the pro¬ 
posed elections to the BAC until the 
boundaiy demarcation issue is resolved. 

This is a stand taken by all Opposition 
parties, and Prem Singh Brahma, who 
currently heads the interim ruling coun¬ 
cil in the area but finds himself isolated 



ASSAM 



VOICES OF DISSENT: an Opposition meeting on the BA C issue 
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on the issue, was forced lo ask Assam 
chief minister Hiteswar Saikia to postpo¬ 
ne the polls by a month "until a solution 
to the boundary problem evolves". 

Now, Brahma seems to be looking to 
the chief minister to take the matter to 
Prime Minister P.V. Narasimha Rao. 
But, for the moment, all that Saikia is wil¬ 
ling to do is to once again negotiate with 
the ABSU leaders. 

The other factor which could be affec¬ 
ting the resolution ofthe matter is the pre¬ 
sence of the dreaded Bodo Security For¬ 
ce (BdSF). 

The Centre seems reluctant to include 
the lO-km belt along the Bhutan border 
within the BAC as the BdSf’ has establi¬ 
shed several camps in southern Bhutan. 



TOUGH STAND: BSU president 
SwamhUi Basumatary 

The latest round of discussions in 
Delhi saw the Centre trying to refer the 
whole matter to the external affairs mini¬ 
stry. While it is not clear how the foreign 
office will help resolve what is essential¬ 
ly an internal matter, it seems likely now 
that Thimpu would be consulted. 

This is one of the points that the politi¬ 
cal leaders in Ass mh are objecting to. 
And with the matter of the autonomous 
council not being resolved, the entire 
Bodo accord is now in danger of falling 
apart. 

Political analysts have been quick to 
point out that most of the accords signed 
in the last decade — be it in Punjab, 
Assam or Mizoram — have ended tame¬ 
ly. The Bodo accord could well go the 
same way unless chief minister 
Hiteswar Saikia takes the initiative and 
hammers out a solution in the next few 
weeks. • 
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No way out 


An agitation by Dalits 
forces the ouster of a Janata 
Dal minister 


The Janata Da) 
government in Karna¬ 
taka completed one 
iti office on 4 
, December. But there 

was little cause for 
celebration as only the 
KARNATAKA day before, minister 

of state for Kannada 
and culture, B.T. Lalitha Naik, resigned 
following a violent fortnight-long agita¬ 
tion by Dalit organisations in the state. 

Trouble, for Naik, began on the night 
of 13 November when the minister’s son 
Vishwajit C. Naik, along with six of his 
friends from the Ambedkar Medical Col¬ 
lege, allegedly defiled a statue of B.R. 
Ambedkar. The students, reportedly in 
an inebriated state, climbed atop the sta¬ 
tue, poured beer over it, tried feeding it 
some biryani and removed the spec¬ 
tacles of the Dalit hero. 

When reports of the incident hit the 
headlines, Dalit organisations were 



STANDING BY HER SON: former minister 
of state, B.T. Lalitha Naik 

quick to launch a state-wide agitation 
demanding the resignation of the Janata 
Dal minister on moral grounds. 

On her part, B.T. Lalitha Naik, her¬ 
self a Dalit, insisted on defending her 
son. She claimed that Vishwajit was a 
"teetotaller" who could not have been 
involved in the defiling of Ambedkar’s 
statue. Alleging that she was being victi- 
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A major kidney racket is b^ted in Jaipur 


Vwcmty-two year okl Hussain 
I living in dgect povoty hi 
So. when he was oiSaeA njoh at 
£%yam Nur^ng H(»ne in he 
dioni^antihiiHts were finally faxth* 
ii!^ lor him. And whandoMotain 

dm hhNiV ^ 

I^astlHBi^s capital 




dodois pmd Hussinn |is 

dien temovixi his kidney. Bid dien.' 

the trouble began. 

Once the organ was r^noved, dm 
doeuxs refused to pay flus8mn.die 
rest of dm promis^ wuount. iMid 
whoi he raised dm demand for fa». 
dub. Hussata was dnown old of dm 
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But ifossam reAised to 
widiout a fight and proiagitly 
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LOSS OF FACE: chief minister H.D. Deve Gowda 


oiised by other Dalit sections, Lalitha 
Naik went to the extent of threatening 
the police officer who had arrested her 
son. 

And chief minister H.D. Deve Gowda 
stoutly defended his minister. ’’She need 
not resign as there is no wrongdoing on 
her part. If a son commits a mistake, why 
should the mother resign?" And even 
after investigations by the Civil Rights 
Enforcement Directorate, headed by a 
senior police officer, had confirmed the 
involvement of Vishwajit Naik in the 
incident, Gowda maintained that the 
name of the minister’s son had been add¬ 
ed later in the FIR. 

Ministerial colleagues of Lalitha 
Naik belonging to the Scheduled Castes 
(SC) initially supported the Dalit 
demand, but soon changed their stance 
when the chief minister vehemently 
opposed moves for the culture mini¬ 
ster’s ouster. Buoyed by the support of 
his Cabinet colleagues, Deve Gowda 
even complained to Prime Minister P. V. 
Narasimha Rao, alleging that the Dalit 
protestors in Karnataka were being insti¬ 
gated by Congressmen. The chief mini¬ 
ster then went on to list 14 similar inci¬ 
dents that had occurred between June 
1990 and December 1994, when the 
Congress was in power in the state. 

These statements merely sei’ved to 
enrage the Dalits and they took the mat¬ 


ter to the streets. Spearheaded by the 
Dalit Sangharsha Samity (DSS) and the 
Praja Vimochana Chaluvali (PVC), agi- 
tationists set up roadblocks, courted 
arrest, observed bandhs, torched public 
vehicles and clashed with the police at 
various places. At the end of the 
fortnight-long movement, hundreds of 
people were injured, many arrested, 98 
vehicles burnt and properly worth 
nearly one crore damaged. 

Finally, when more than 1 Dalit orga¬ 


nisations demanded Lalitha Naik's 
ouster and insisted that a judicial enqui¬ 
ry be ordered into the incident, Deve 
Gowda had to give in. After all, the Jana¬ 
ta Dai had come to power with substanti¬ 
al support from the Dalits in the last 
Assembly elections. And now, with elec¬ 
tions to a number of town municipalities 
and the Bangalore City Corjioration due 
in January, the chief minister can hardly 
afford to alienate the Dalits, • 

Qauri LankBmh/BmngmIorm 


organised kidney racket was flourish¬ 
ing in this nursing home. While the 
"donors’ were unsuspecting poor 
people, the ones who made use of 


these organs were rich foreigners, 
mostly from Arab countries. Touts, 
operating in Bombay as well as in 
foreign countries, were engaged in 


luring rich Arabs to Shvam Nursing 
Home. Others were stationed in 
remote areas of the country, mostly 
in the southern states, to round up 
poverty-stricken ‘donorsL 

It was also revealed that while the 
nursing home charged a minimum of 
Rs 6 lakh in foreign exchange from 
the beneficiaries of donated kidneys, 
it never paid the promised amount to 
those who donat^ their kidneys. 

After the racket was busied, there 
was some confusion about the course 
that the law should take, as the sale of 
organs has not yet been banmd in 
Rajaslhan. Finally^ Dr Btadta^j^d Dr 
Rawat vme atmted jtm of 

fraud and 

Act Shyaih NUfsing Hopite haa since 
been s<^ed. But this iqptsode has 
once again focussed attenaion on the 
threat posed by tfe dreaded organs 
bazaar thrivii^; in various pans of the 
country. ♦ 
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Dark days ahead 


The state government is struggling to combat the acute 
power crisis 



With a power crisis 
plunging ihc state into 
darkness with alarm¬ 
ing regularily, the 
rongrcss(I) govern¬ 
ment is struggling to 

MADHYA set things right. 

PRADESH The reason for the 

"""""""""""""" poor power situation 
in the state is not too difficult to find. A 
yawning gap of 1,200 MW between the 
demand and the supply has been result¬ 
ing in unscheduled loadshedding in 
industrial units as well as in the residenti¬ 
al areas in cities and towns throughout 
the slate. 

According to chief minister Digvijay 


Party (BJP) government had later with¬ 
drawn this facility. 

But these populist measures taken by 
the Digvijay Singh government and the 
tendency to use the Madhya Pradesh 
lilectricity Board (MPEB) as an import¬ 
ant political tool have merely complicat¬ 
ed matters. Firstly, the infrastructure in 
the state is not capable of supplying 17 
hdwrs electricity to farmers and the sys¬ 
tem Just cannot bear the load. Also, lack 
of proper maintenance of MPFB power 
plants has resulted in frequent break¬ 
downs, especially when they are being 
run to capacity. 

According to MPEB sources, there 
are about ten lakh irrigation pumps of 5 



POWER FAILURE: c^ief minister Digvijay Singh 


Singh, "The ongoing power crisis will 
last for at least three more months." And 
Singh is clear about where his priorities 
lie. He is determined to provide 17 hours 
of uninterrupted power to the farmers. 
But the farmers are hardly convinced as 
power supply is sporadic during this 
vital rahi season. 

Immediately after assuming office, 
Digvijay Singh had announced free sup¬ 
ply to the irrigation pumps upto 5 HP 
capacity. The CM had also reintroduced 
the single-point power connections for 
the urban and rural poor. The program¬ 
me to provide single-point power con¬ 
nections was first introduced by Arjun 
Singh when he was chief minister of 
Madhya Pradesh. The Bharatiya Janata 


HP and more than 17 lakh single-point 
power connections. The chairman of 
MPEB, V. Chawla, told Sunday, 
"There are about 11 iakh pumps, two 
lakh temporary connections and a large 
num^^r of unauthorised connections. 
All jlt^ts requires about 2,000 MW." The 
State Electricity Board Engineering 
Association holds the Congress(I) 
government responsible for the ongoing 
power crisis and has asked it to stop 
using MPEB as a political tool. 

And the government’s desperation to 
woo the rural folk of Madhya Pradesh 
has not gone down too well with the 
industriali.sts of the state who are losing 
out on precious power. 

According to Kaila.sh Bidasariya, pre¬ 


sident of the recently floated High Ten¬ 
sion Power Consumers Association of 
Industrialists in Indore, "Free power sup¬ 
ply to farmers with 5 HP pump sets has 
sounded the death knell for industries in 
Madhya Pradesh. 

Says Llttam Ganguly, president of 
Industries Association, Govindpura in 
Bhopal, "We should be asking the 
government to not only stop industriali¬ 
sation in MP but also to put it in reverse 
gear." There are about 400 units in 
Govindpura and about half of them arc 
ancillary units of Bharat Heavy Electri¬ 
cal Limited (BHEL), which have 
already run up los.ses to the tune of a few 
crorcs because of the dismal power 
situation. 

Last month, industrialists of Govind¬ 
pura staged a chakka jam and gheraoed 
the MPEB chairman. Said an agitated 
Ultam Ganguly, "The attitude of the 
MPEB is callous and criminal. They not 
only fail to provide power but also 
refuse to divulge any information about 
the power situation." 

I'hc state Congress(I) is well aware 
that the power crisis might affect the par¬ 
ty’s poll prospects in MP. Ajit Jogi, a 
Congress MP, who has been spearhead¬ 
ing a movement for the installation of a 
tribal chief minister, says, "It has 
already become an issue and the Con¬ 
gress will have to face problems in the 
elections." 

Over the last few months, the state 
government has signed 22 Memoranda 
of Understanding (MoUs) with private 
companies to ensure an additional gene¬ 
ration of 7,000 MW. Of these, only four 
Power Purchase Agreements (PPAs), 
for 1,990 MW generation, have been 
signed. Signing of these MoUs and 
PPAs has raised a great deal controversy 
and there are allegations of huge pay¬ 
offs. In fact, one PPA signed with Soros 
Fund Management of America, for a 
thermal power project, had to be cancell¬ 
ed after the Mckenua Committee, a 
Hong Kong-based company of lawyers 
engaged by the state power board, ruled 
that "the agreement appears particularly 
unfair to MPEB". 

Also, the first unit of power from 
these private sources will only be made 
available two years from now. Referring 
.to this, MPEB chairman V. Chawla 
admits, "We have hard (read dark) times 
ahead of us." 

Meanwhile, the people of Madhya 
Pradesh will just have to get used to life 
without tex) much power. • 
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NEW$ 


Ominous signs 

The confessions of a senior ULFA leader 


With about four 
months to go before 
the state Assembly 
elections in Assam, 
both political parties 
and militiant outfits 
are gearing up for the 
ASSAM polls. The United 
Liberation Front of 
Assam (ULFA), in particular, is all set to 
launch a desperate offensive to disrupt 
the polls. 

While the ULFA’s violent intentions 
have become quite clear over the past 
few months, the confessions of a 
recently-arrested ULFA activist have 
confirmed that the militant outfit is plan¬ 
ning a massive operation before the 
polls. 

Gobinda Deka, the self-styled general 
secretary of ULFA’s Kamrup district 
unit, who was arrested on 2 N(wember 
near Guwahati, has confessed that the 
ULFA is now on a recruitment drive to 
enhance the outfit’s strength at the lower 
level which had been considerably wea¬ 
kened following two successive army 
operations and the subsequent split in 
the ULFA ranks. 

These fresh recruits, enrolled over the 


past six months, are currently undergo¬ 
ing training. A batch of highly- 
motivated and trained militants - who 
had taken refuge in the jungles of Bhu¬ 
tan and Bangladesh — has returned to 
Assam recently to "indoctrinate" the 
fresh recruits in the LfLF’A "These milit¬ 
ants would conduct orientation classes 
foi fresh recruits in the three districts of 
Nalbari, Nagaon and Kamrup, where the 
aims and objectives of the organisation 
would be outlined and explained* to 
them," Deka told his interrogators. 

According to Deka, nearly 3(K) ULFA 
activists are currently training in 
Bangladesh and are due to return to 
Assam before the elections. ‘Their task 
will be to launch violent attacks on the 
security I'orces and also create terror 
among the voters so as to disrupt the poll 
process." he confessed. 

Deka has also revealed how the 
ULFA has, of late, changed its strategy. 
Instead ot' striking at soft, unarmed tar¬ 
gets— as it used to in the late Fighiies 
— the militants are now detennined to 
take on the security forces. The ULFA 
has realised that killing‘soft’ targets alie¬ 
nates the masses from the outfit. Also, 
the militant outfit feels that it is now 



VINDICATED: ch ief mi n is ter 
Hiteswar Satkia 


well equipped, with sophisticated wea¬ 
pons, to pick on the armed forces. 

While Gobinda Deka s confessions 
about ULF A-activity have confirmed 
what the intelligence agencies have 
been suspecting for some time now, the 
case has taken an intcA^sling political 
(urn with Hitesh Deka, an MLA ot the 
Assam CJana Parishad (AGP),being drag¬ 
ged into the controversy. 

According to Gobinda Dc’ the 
AGP leader had often given him slielter 
in the MLA’s hostel. Gobinda went on 
to allege that Hitesh Deka had visited 
some ULFA camps in Bhutan and had 
also requested the outfit to suj)port the 
AGP in the forthcoming elections. 

This seems to have vindicated chief 
minister Hiteswar Saikia’s earlier 
claims that the ULFA had links with the 
AGP. After Gobinda Deka’s confes¬ 
sions hit the headlines in the local press, 
Hitesh Deka denied the allegations and 
even threatened to take the police to 
court for spreading "canard". He, 
however, admitted having known 
Gobinda as an activist of the All Assam 
Students’ Union (AASU). "I have never 
met him after he joined the ULFA," 
declared Hitesh Deka. 

With the ruling Congress! 1) determin¬ 
ed to exploit the arrested militant’s con¬ 
fession, it seems certain that the ULFA 
will play a significant political role in 
the next Assembly elections. • 

MlUn A. Ookludm/Qvwmtmtl 


STARTUNG REVELATIONS: general secretary of ULFA ’a Kamrup unit, 
Gobinda Deka in police custody 
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ARIES 


(2! March 20 April) 

M enacing problems face 
you this week. But 
thanks to your confident 
nature, you’ll tide over them 
without much difficulty. 
Advice offered to you would 
only make you more 
confused; so, rely on 
yourself. Do not lay out too 
much cash on anything that 
is not certain to bring a 
reasonable return. 

TAURUS 


(2! April’20Max) 

T rips are likely to be 
unsatisfactory. You will 
have some difficulty 
regarding your health. Cut 
down on amounts you have 
been spending frivolously. 
Do not lay out cash for 
luxuries that you can ill 
afford. Romance will not be 
a desirable prospect. 
Students will be more 
inclined towards studies. 

GEMINI 


( 2 / May-20 June) 

T his easy-going week will 
come as a welcome relief. 
The pressure is off you at 
last. Arguments that have 
been straining yc^ur nerves 
can now be solved without 
anyone losing face. You will 
feel calmer and find it easier 
to cope with emotional 
strain. More time can now be 
devoted to creative 
enterpnses. 

CANCER 


LEO 


(2J July-20 Aufiust) 

Y ou may be lacking in 
self-confidence, which 
otherwise is strongly 
embedded in you. As the 
week progresses, things will 
become easier for you. You 
will have time to sort out 
your work and establish 
priorities. Businessmen 
must try to clear all 
opposition to their plans. 
Students will do well. 


I LIBRA 


(2J Septemher-20 October) 

G rab any chances offered 
to you to branch out in a 
new direction. FIxperimcntal 
work is certain to Lc 
lucrative. Have more 
confidence in your ability to 
be inventive. Do not impose 
limitations on yourself. Be 
in the company of loved 
ones: it would be nice to take 
them out in the evenings. 



VIRGO 


SCORPIO 


SAGITTARIUS 


(2! Novemher-20 December) 

T hose married will have 
numerous perse .lal 
problems. You will have 
great difficulty in 
controlling your temper. At 
work. It will be a different 
picture. You will gain more 
job satisfaction than before. 
The encouragement that you 
get from your boss will be a 
great incentive to try harder. 


CAPRICORN 


{21 December-20 January) 

T his will be a quiet, 

tranquil week. Give more 
time and attention to family 
matters. Odd Jobs around the 
hou.se should be attended to. 
Come to grips with domestic 
chores. A part of the week 
should be devoted to 
correspondence. You should 
have no difficulty getting 
along with your mate or 
special date. 

AOUARIUS 


(21 January-20 February) 

P ut in your best efforts on 
a job that has been given 
to you, because you are 
going to be watched closely 
on the way you handle it. 
Although you may feel a bit 
shaky, try and make a good 
impression now. Have faith 
in your abilities. Romance 
will bring a touch of magic 
to your evening activities. 

PISCES 


(2/ June 20 July) 

^Occupational affairs will 
^Jfnot run smoothly. You 
may have trouble .solving 
unexpected problems at your 
workplace. Business 
complications that arise will 
be your favourite 
challenges. It’ll be tough to 
concentrate on routine Jobs 
at hand. Avoid dating this 
week. • 

<21 August-20 Septemi^r) 

#Oet down with your work 
^ilin earnest. Something 
you had been neglecting for 
long Just cannot be kept in 
the wings any further. Extra 
workload and anxiety will be 
a pan of the Job. If .you've 
been trying to impress 
someone, you will make a 
good impact now. 

<21 October-20 November) 
l^roblems will be difficult 
to k)lve. It will be all loo 
easy to let panic set in. Do 
not let people force you to 
work at a pace you do not 
find comfortable and friends 
to lead you astray. Give a 
wide berth to schemes that 
would disrupt your .schedule. 

{2 / February-20 March) 

■■■ry to sort out those 

1 problems you have 
brushed under the carpet. 
Associates will not pull their 
own weight. You’ll be doing 
more than your fair share of 
work. It is no good 
complaining to people in 
authority as superiors will 
not be interested. • 
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RANEX>M NOTES 


ifliintkvilpc 

■ No poHtU^ coqM be 
tDore firtok. Lwt 
week, et e tma 3 m atgeni- 
sed by Calcotta Police 
AseoolMioni, West Bengal 
chief nisiiHier Jyt^ Basu 
admitied that a)ni*8odils 
had infStnded fwlitical pari¬ 
ties and pdickdans were 
inoteasingty intaiferiiig in 
die afihirs M die police. 

Observm say that die 
ciiie^ mhusler, who also 
holds dMi home portfolio. Is 
nndnr oonsidentlde presipe 


Haei^ YpoAt CoQgnns 


HEARD AT THE BJP 
HEADQUARTERS 

Last •■•etlmM, w* had Ram. Ililn 
tima, MlsSukh Ram. 

A PARTY ACTIVIST ON THE INVOLVEMENT OF 
THE UNION COMMUNICATIONS MINISTER IN 
THE TELECOM SCANDAL 



Cliaostatii# 

HmiM 

■ iegislatoni turned the 
H<me into a batde- 
fiefaSdiKiiigdie ongoing ses* 
skm the Mdiaraditra 




1^ failtue the pdUoe to 
hook oilpcite in a nutnbear of 
cases. Once known as the 
Soodand Yard India, Lai- 
batar. headquarters of the 
Calcutta Police, today is 
aeimsed of playing to the 
tune of the ruling M^sts. 


On 6 December, a mini 
riot brcdteiMit in the Well of 
the House when a Janata Dal 
MLA, Fahiyaz Ahmed, pro¬ 


voked ntenrimrs of the ttui^ 
Shiv Sena-Kiaradya Jaitaa 

Six 13eeci»ber’h^RMNtd 
to be Hue 

of or BJIL Amhedkar and 
the ddlQ'iumVdnMHy of dit 
demoUntafynlie Bahri hto- 
jid. SocHf after the Shiv Smn* 
BJP menrtxn. in an obvious 
bid to woo die Dalia, finiah- 
ed paying rich tributes to 
Ambe^Quu. Paiyyaz Ahmed 



C H E C K - L I S T 


Recent spate of ads starring famousfilm 
actresses 

■ Mmlmrt INkR: The stunning atitrem plays a pert^ 
rnodtl for the Lw beauty soap. Ormtstd In a peaily white 
dmiOMraa/Mur-kantMe; idth soft focus gMim herfaoea 
luminous glow, the manufacturerofthe soap couWntttave 
asiced for a better visage to push the sates. 


■ BhIlimtNiteMy: Thetanatdduttlvac^^ 
chartbuteer di/mens to tm cradA does tisr 

bump-and-grind routine vat agam for Nkim washing soap 
However, this dme, keepNl dw nlj^ marltet forbia totgi 
temted,itisa(tes/p/iap/a-c/»iioimitfortiteS%^ , 
not figure-huggingleotards 


seen peddling Sunsilk diampoo thwe days, Pertiaps. M 


Wr:T-T^TiTKTtlll i 1 1 -F- 1 11 f ~ t! i ^ i 11Y i 11 i * ' * i-i- 


vrhich is on a <tewn mnin atter 
iaadteand, of coum, Uotmt Looks 
turned M ctrida for this aetrm who! 
modeL 



got into the act. 

He raised a banner which 
said, "Dr Atnhedkar we ate 
ashamed today. Those who 
violtee the Constitutitxi writ- 
rni by you go scot-free." 
Immediately, Shiv Sena and 
BJP MLAs rushed towards 
Ahmed and tore up dK 
batmo*. 

ftut the Janata Dal legisla¬ 
tor. it seems, had come well 
pnipered. Ahmed pulled off 
his T-shirt, iwvealing mo- 
diec one undemeadi canying 


This mraged the Stnv 
Seoa-BJP members even 
more. They pounced on 
Ahia^, but beftne his rivals 
could gei him, thelMiata Dal 
MLA managed to wriggle 


JR JEmsMiaRsum 

A DnMMI iiviii 

thspasl 

■ Uttar Pradesh Oover- 
ikh: Motilal V<»a is 
busy these days reversing 
dedHons taken by the 
Mayawati govenunent. 

His latest move has been 
to insttmte an enquiry again¬ 
st two senior cdBcials sqipoin- 
ted by Mayawati. Ram 
iCumar, sectmary (revenue). 


pundukse of somecomputnrs 
ikiring his tenum. And Bra- 
jdtekha Yadav is being 
taivest%Hied for bs role m 
granting bce^s for nee 
esmoibL^ 

VjC MadHtr, wpo had 
mthted turn aervioe but was 
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HEARD AT THE DELHI PRESS CLUB 

Is this the week for revival of 
religion? First, it was the 
Panchen Lama and the 
Buddhists. Now, it is the Havala 
ease and the Jains. 

A CYNICAL HACK 


f 


UvIngontlM 

•dg* 

With the death of four 
Congress MPs in the 
Lok Sabha in the recent past, 
the ruling party suddenly 
finds itself in a very precari¬ 
ous position in the lower 
House. 

In 1991, when the Nara- 
sitnha Rao government 
assumed office, the Con¬ 
gress was 13 .short of a majo¬ 
rity in the Lok Sabha. 
However, with the split in 
the Janata Dal and the defec¬ 
tions led by the likes of Bha- 
gey Govardhan, the party 
managed to keep its head 
above the water. 

Now, with the term of the 
Lok Sabha almost over, the 
ruling party is back to square 
one. Five of its MPs — 



Aijun Singh, V.K. Rama- 
murthi, Jagmeet Singh 
Brar. Bibhu Kumari and 
P.R, Kumaramangalam — 
ate ‘rebels’ and now four 
more have died. 

But Rao has the luck of 
the devil. Fortunately for 
him, no one is inclined to try 
and bring the government 
down. But clearly, he is leav¬ 
ing nothing to chance. The 
su^n and apparently 
a^traty decision of the 
Speaker to invite Mamata 
Banerjee to attend the pres¬ 
ent session (she had resigned 
six mntfhs ago, but her 
resignation has not been 
accepted) of course makes a 
lot sense in the jpaevailing 
situation., 


Pawarcut 

How the mighty have 
^ fallen. Once he was a 
prime ministerial candidate. 
But these days, Sharad 
Pawar is sulking with only a 
small group of ‘supporters’ 
to give him company. 

During a recent meeting 


with the Prime Minister, 
Pawar turned up wilh a dele¬ 
gation of these ‘supporters’ 
to assure Narasimha Rao of 
their cooperation at all times. 
The delegation included his 
relative by marri^e, Padam- 
sinh Patil, and hfc one-time 
proiege-tumed-dissident and 
now friend again, Vilas 
Rao Deshmukh. 


Commented a minister 
dose to the PM, ’’Not so long 
ago, these were junior flunk¬ 
ies of Sharad Pawar, Now* 
it’s so pathetic to see him tin- 



.uJI 


rSHisnMfFwwnn laHiwn noro 

ing up with them to try and 
demonstrate that he still is a 
force to reckon with i" Maha¬ 
rashtra politics." 

Pawar’s woes don’t end 
here, however. The rumour 
that Sanjay Dutt is planning 
to stand <»i a Shiv Sena ticket 
from the Maratha’s pocket 
borough, Baramati. is still 
doing the rounds. And the 
thought of having to take on 
a man with a huge sympathy 
following certainly can’t be 
too palatable for the former 
Mahantshtra chief minister. 


Pacts and 
figuraa 

What is common to 
the sugar scandal of 
1989 and the telecom scan¬ 
dal of 1995? 

On both occasions, the 
minister wa.s Sukh Ram., 
Both came to light just 
before the Lok Sabha elec¬ 
tions. And on both occa¬ 
sions, a chartered accoun¬ 
tant's name figured in the 
controversy. 

The concerned Shimla- 
based chartered accountant 
^s a gre^ dad of work for 
the Himachal Pradesh 
govomment. He also looks 
after the interests of Stdeh 
Rtun and his soq. Congress 
MPs say tlw Sukh Rain’s 
accountmt will, be able to 
rewMl many things that the 
OpposhkHii would like to 
ki^. * 


CHECK-LIST 


Union ministers who have embarrassed 
Narasimha Rao 

a Sukh Ram: The Union communications minister 
doesn't have a friend in the Congressloday. And the 
Opposition is relentiessty attacking him for showing 
favours to a company owned by his son. Yet, the Congress 
is not saying a word in his defence. And Sukh Ram has said 
in Pariiamentthat he did what he was 'asked to do', 
involving the Prime Minister in what is turning out to be a 
major scandal. 


■ C.K. laffar Sharlaft First there was the ABB 
locomotives scandal. Then, Jaffer Sharief decided to tell 
the Prime Minister that he was the sole representative of 
the Muslims in the Congress. As one skeleton after another 
came tumbling out of the former railway minister’s 
cupboard, Rao took the uncharacteristic step of taking 
away Jaffer Sharief’s portfolio. Though Jaffer Sharief later 
quit, the damage had already been done. 


■ R^lMh nkvt: The angry young minister in Rao’s 
Cabinet is becoming a nuisance for the government. Every 
move that Pilot makes these days is seen to be aimed at 
embarrassing the Prime Minister. Accepts Narasimha Rao 
as his leader, but is desperately trying to build an image of 
his own—usually at the cost of the Prime Minister. 


■ S.B. Cluivm: Chavan's favourite whipping boy 
these days is Bill Clinton, Never mind If it embarrasses the 
PM. At least, this wins him accolades from the Swadeshi 
Jagaran Manch and the ShivSena. After all. it is they who 
have to elect him for another term in the Rajya Sabha. 


■ Karipnartli Rad: He’s gone now, but he w<mt gh« up 
without a fight. Rai is sbll telling everyone conesmeo that 
he's got enough material to implicate the PM in the sugar 
Import scandal which led to his ouster fromthe Union 
Cabinet. 
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A rrow * 

Amoricj* m ShirtmAkor 
Sim«» 1851 



Arrow evaporates the starch. With Pastime. The Arrow Leisure Ck>llection. Textured, garment washed shirts 
in a delightful spectrum from denims to twills. So extroverted, they even sport a provocative contrast collar band and 
yoke. Making them just perfect in these days of liberalisation. 
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II A M A K A ZOOM FOR ‘H A M A R A BAJAJ’ 


Presenting Bajaj 
Servo Genuine 
2T Zoom. 

An cn,t^ine oil 
that perfectly 
understands 
what it means 
to own a Bajai. 



Millions of Bajaj 
owners know, they 
have a vehicle 
very special 
'Hamara Bajaj'. 
they say with 
pride. 

At India noil's 
R i<* D centre, 
one of Asia's rTiost 
advanced, we’ve 
developed a 
revolutionary 
2T oil specially for 
Bdjaj 2 & ^ 
wheeler vefitcles- 
the Bajaj Servo 
Genuine 2T Zoom 
Approved by Bajdj 
as a genuine fhginc 
oil, it keeps the 
engine clean and 
healthy So it works 
harder, lasts longer 
What's more, it 
gives you a quick 
and easy start, 
ensures lower petrol 
and oil consumption 
and reduces harmful 
exhaust emissions. 

Insist on Bajaj 
Servo Genuine 
2TZoom It will 
make your soul 
mate happy 





mSBR mGEtOJINElTZOOM 

VV H AT BAJAJ RELIES ON. 


A vaiiat)lB at i/idmnoU patrol stations and 
and sarvtca dealers of Bajaj Auto Limited in your city 
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t<H SeKW GBNUINB 2T ZOOM 

W~HAT BAJAJ RELIES ON. 


Available at mdianoil petrol stations and 
vehicle and service dealers of Ba/aj Auto Limited in your city 
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Seshan session 


S UNDAY is right in saying 
that the person who figu¬ 
red on more front-page 
headlines than anyone else 
last year, more than even the 
Prime Minister, was T.N, 
Seshan {Srsluin \\'ho.\ 17 — 
23 Decemner). 

He was also definitely the 
most talked about person in 
1994. 

But even though he has 
lost most of his respect and 
credibility, magazines like 
yours insist on devoting 
cover stories to him. 

Seshan's rise to power was 
essentially a story of the tem¬ 
porary success that someti¬ 
mes follows iirrogance. He 
was considered a proud 
man who loved to throw his, 


weight around and was not 
popular .with his juniors. 

And, like most politici¬ 
ans, he made promises that 
he did not keep and left 
behind an unfinished agen¬ 
da. Many issues, such as the 
Jayalalitha episode and the 
cuibing of election expendi¬ 
ture have been left unre¬ 
solved, in spite of all his high- 
llown rhetoric on those pres¬ 
sing matters. 

However, despite all his 
draw-backs, it was Seshan 
who was instrumental in 
introducing the ID card sys¬ 
tem which will surely prove 
to be very helpful in the com¬ 
ing elections. Many election 
malpractices will be curbed 
on account of this system 
and for this we have only 
Seshan to thank. 

Sanjay Gupta, Ahmedabad 
(Gujarat) 

■ It is a pity indeed that 
Seshan’s wings have had to 
be so severely clipped. The 
public has, for the last few 
months, been missing his for¬ 
ceful and hugely quotable 
quotes that used to appear in 
the papers with unfailing 
regularity. 

No matlei how much the 
CKC tried to project himself 
as a messiah of the middle 
classes, the clouds of suspi¬ 


cion would not stop hove¬ 
ring over his head. U must 
have been really most exas¬ 
perating to have people ask 
bothersome questions about 
motives, when he was since¬ 
rely trying to alleviate the lot 
of the common man. 

Of course, the public 
loved Seshan. The masses 
always need an idol they can 
look up to, and the more 
filmi he or she is, (he better. 
Seshan, with his ani>gance, 
his politician-bashing and 
his very well-publicised con¬ 
cern for the state of affairs in 
this country, made ideal 
material. And it is equally 
true that now that he has 
moved out of focus, this 
same adulatory public will 
care no more about his fate. 
They will be too busy sear¬ 
ching for another idol they 
can worship. 

Monica Vyas, Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 


Love and 
politics 


T he article on Lakshrni Par- 
vathi really did not have 
anything new to offer the 
readers (Emergingfrom the 
shadows, 26 November— 2 
December). 

Since no one really 
believed in Lakshrni Parva- 
ti ’ s vow to keep away from- 
politics in the first place, 
your correspondent’s excite¬ 
ment at the prospect of her re- 
entiy into TDP’s politics see¬ 
med uncalled for. How can 
she re-enter politics when 
she never made an exit in the 
first place? 

L^shmi Parvati is an 
ambitious, ruthless woman 
who married NTR, a man 
twice her age, only to fulfil 
her own political ambitions. 
It was definitely not love for 
the old man that prompted 
her to take this step. 

NTR was equally crafty in 
his own way, for he realised 
that the lift given to his 
image by marrying a 


T.N. Seshan: ws’vs frown accustomed to his face 
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NTR and Lakshrni ParvatM: 
marriage of convenience 

younger woman could 
help him to fulfil his own 
political ambitions. The old 
man knew that it was going 
to be difficult for him to 
make a comeback on his 
own, especially as he might 
soon be pushed out of power 
by a younger party-member. 

This was definitely a mar¬ 
riage of convenience and not 
of love, but since both 
people still harbour strong 
political ambitions, it is a 
marriage that will survive. 
T.S.Rao, VIzag (Andhra 
Pradesh) 


Manl’s way out 


M ani Shankar Aiyar’s 
main thrust in his write¬ 
up The Kashmir imbroglio 
(3 — 9 December) is to pre¬ 
sent himself as a suitable can¬ 
didate for inclusion in the 
council of ministers at the 
Centre. However, he fails 
miserably in his attempt 
because ^ere are no t^ers 
for his suggestions for 
solving the Kashmir imbro¬ 
glio even in his own party, 
which is at its wit’s end in 
trying to find a solution to 
the problem. 

Mani stresses the need for 
initiating the electoral pro¬ 
cess without party affilia¬ 
tions, especirily at the Pan- 
chayat level, and creating a 
democratically elected base 
from which one can build 
democratic institutions 
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turther. Money, he thinks, 
would be an incentive to 
make people participate. 
Mani would like the Centre 
to pour huge amounts of 
money into the state, so that 
leaders at the grassroots 
level do not fall prey to the 
lure of money that enemies 
of the state might offer them. 

I think this is a suggestion 
which is far removed from 
reality. People living in 
Kashmir have been greatly 
influenced by Pakistani pro- 
poganda and we have so far 
made no headway in comba¬ 
ting it. 

In my view, the sug¬ 
gestion of Farooq to convert 
the Line of Control (LoC) to 
the international border bet¬ 
ween India and 
Pakistan can be made 
the basis of a solution 
to the Kashmir imbro¬ 
glio, provided the 
leadership in both the 
countries is strong 
enough to withstand 
internal pressures. 

This was a sug¬ 
gestion which was 
probably considered 
by Bhutto and Indira 
Gandhi after the 1971 
war. 

S.S. Saxena, New Delhi 

Where’s the 
cennectlen? 

I read with interest 
your article on A.R. 
Rahman but failed to 


understand his need 
to convert himself from a 
H i nd u to a M u s I i m (Melody 
king, 26 November— 2 
December). 

By simply changing his 
religion, Rahman has not 
suddenly become a better 
person or a better musician. 

It is the soul of a man that is 
important and the soul does 
not carry the tag of a Hindu, 
Muslim or a Christian. Fortu¬ 
nately, India in many ways is 
the soul of the universe and 
does not impose any particu¬ 
lar religion on its citizens. 

In the past, many musici¬ 
ans and actors have changed 
their religion for different 
reasons. In the case of Rah- 



A.R. Rahman: R*a his music 
that matters 


man, no one really cares if he 
has changed his name from 
Dileep Shekhar to Alla 
Rakha Rahman,as long as he 
continues giving his best to 
the Hindi film industry. 

It is said that the secret of 
Rahman's success is the 
ingenious way in which he 
uses the electric synthesiser, 
which has ushered in an era 
of hi-tech, fast-paced Hindi 
music. Let us hope that Rah¬ 
man’s talent holds him in 
good stead in the years to 
come. 

Geeta Nair, Pondicherry 

Ungodly man 

T he article Sacred Smash 
(10—16 December) 
showed how foolish people 
can be when it comes to 
religion. 

Sai Baba has attracted mil¬ 
lions of devotees ever since 
he has opened shop. His fol¬ 
lowers have immense belief 
in the godman’s powers knd 
for them he is a divine figure 
who IS as powerful as God 
himself. 

I vv'onder how many of the 
millions who thronged to 
Puttaparthi, the Baba’s 
hometown, even remember 



Mother of mercy 


_Vl? i1 It is high time we stopped lambasting Mother 

|N|{.r. 5 ^ *e Teresa for attending a rally of the D^its. After 
all, is it proper to overlook the fact diatsAe has 
tirelessly worked for (be poor and the down* 
It... trodden, surpassing all barriers of caste and 

‘ i cieed, Muslim, HiiKhi, Jewish or Christian (<% 
K w jL Mother! \Q —.16 December)? 

Her Missionaries of Charity have at least 
come foTVh'ard and provided solace to ftw dying 
and the hungry. Woidd the peq>tewho,ate rai¬ 
sing tiieir voices agtiinst her today, lift even a fing^ to help die poor 
and the dying in any way ? Instead of prairii^ this Nobd Umieate fw 
the good work that she is dran^, our prfiticiws are delftaabriy to¬ 
ning a small incident into a rel^ous cotoOVmy - to doito with 
their own petty ends in ntind. This proves orice in^ that petty pdi- 
ticking knows no bounds. 


Sal Baba: soma say ha Is a 
charlatan 

that a few years ago a Dour- 
darshan crew captured the 
man fishing a necklace out of 
his sleeve. Even if they do 
remember, they will chcK^se 
to believe that be materiali¬ 
sed it out of thin air. 

More recently. Prime 
Minister Narasiniha Rao, a 
devotee of godmen of all 
kinds, touched his feet in 
public to seek his blessings 
before the recent elections in 
Andhra Pradesh and Karnata¬ 
ka. The rout that the 
Congress par¬ 
ty faced should have 
been enough to con¬ 
vince the Congres¬ 
smen that neither does 
this man have divine 
powers nor does he 
have the sort of mass 
following that wins 
politicians victories in 
elections. 

The reason why 
most poliicians throw 
themselves at these 
godmen’s feet is that 
^ the majority of them 

^ are men of straw who 

have reached their pre¬ 
sent position more by 
default than by hard 
work. 

Mehul Kameder, 
Medree (Tamil Nedu) 
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LETTERS 



Muslims St prsysK dsvotlon, not fsnstlclsm 


Three pcilnts of 
view 


I t is wrong to quote the 
Koran out of context and 
then associate the acts of 
some Muslim fanatics with it 
or the Hadith* as Arun Shou- 
rie has specialised in doing 
{The W£iy of Jihad ,3 — 9 
December). Every religion 
has extremists and teachings 
from all scriptures can be pre¬ 
sented out of context. 

I have the greatest respect 
for Hinduism and would con¬ 
sider it a sin if some of it?' 
scriptures were to be held res¬ 
ponsible) for the ills of the 
caste systeni or the subjuga¬ 
tion and exploitation of eco¬ 
nomically and socially 
underprivileged Hindus by 
their own upper-caste co¬ 
religionists for thousands of 
years. 

The sayings from the 
Manu Smriti have been mis¬ 
interpreted and misused to 
treat women as lesser human 
beings, to perp)etuate the 
obnoxious devdasi system 
and to commit other atroci¬ 
ties on women. But it would 
be foolish to say that a ‘pure’ 
Hindu is necessarily a 
casieist male chauvinist. 

When thousands of inno¬ 
cent Muslims, including 
women and children, were 
massacred in Bombay and 
elsewhere after the demoli¬ 
tion of the Babri Masjid, the 
violence was justified as 
Hindu retaliation to 
hundreds of years of subjuga¬ 
tion by Muslims. Following 
the same logic, what justifi¬ 
cation would self-righteous 
Hindus provide for the Sikh 
bloodbath of 1984? 

All religions have to bear 
the cross of fanaticism— 
Islam cannot and should not 
be singled out. 

K,$&hmrMl, vmnour 
(PomUetmrry) 

■ The Koran instructs 
Islam's followers to annihila¬ 
te the kafirs, or infidels, to 


enslave their women, to 
destroy their houses of wor¬ 
ship and to build mosques on 
those sites (as happened in 
the case of Ayodhya, Varana¬ 
si and Mathura). 

Islam is based on the 
Koran, hence it is a must for 
any student of the history of 
Islam to familiarise himself 
with it. People living in 
countries which have a sizea¬ 
ble Muslim population 
should also acquaint them¬ 
selves with the basic pre¬ 
cepts of the Koran, in order 
to understand the Muslim 
psyche better. 

The politics of Islam is 
based on its religious credo, 
unlike that of our country 
which follows a secular 


structure. Had Gandhiji, the 
advocate of non-violence, 
realised this in time, then 
maybe the Partition of India 
could have been avoided. If 
Gandhiji's followers fail to 
realise it even now, then the 
day is not far off when 
Muslim militancy will.suc- 
ceed in breaking this nation 
up again. 

A.K. Dogra, Jalandhar 
(Punjab) 

■ If one were to go by the 
definition of a ‘true Muslim’ 
as articulated by Arun Shou- 
rie, it would appear that there 
are no true Muslims in India 
or anywhere else in the 
world (except an Ulema 
here, an Imam there). The 
reasons being: 


• In both the wars with Paki¬ 
stan (1964 and 1971), Indian 
Muslims en bloc sided with 
‘kafirs’ against the interests 
of the ‘believers’ of the faith. 
Thousands of Muslim 
soldiers in the Indian army 
laid down their lives, protec¬ 
ting Indians and slaying 
Pakistanis. 

• In every field of life, be it 
science and technology, 
sports or the arts, men and 
women who practise Islam 
have contributed as much as 
followers of any other reli¬ 
gion towards enriching their 
chosen area of work. Nume¬ 
rous examples can be cited to 
illustrate this- -the man 
behind the development of 
the missile Agni is Dr Azad, 
and in cricket, Kirmani and 
Azharuddin have often 
saved India from sure defeat 
at the hands of Pakistan. And 
in the realms of literature, 
music and the fine arts, the 
number of Muslims who 
have done India proud are 
too many to even begin 
listing. 

Here, I only want to point 
out the fact that Muslim arti¬ 
stes have helped in creating 
art that is ostensibly 
‘Hindu’; the tele-.serial 
Mahabharat was penned by 
Rahi Masoom Reza, and 
songs like Man tadpal Hari 
darshan ko aaj were written 
by Shakeel, composed by 
Naushad Ali and sung by 
Mohammad Rafi. 

• IfMuslim invaders really 
believed that killing kafirs 
indiscriminately brought 
them closer to heaven they 
would have opened extermi¬ 
nation camps on the liiics of 
the Nazis. But even the 
much-maligned Babar had 
banned cow-slaughter so 
that Hindu sentiment was 
not hurt. 

Obviously, there is some¬ 
thing seriously wrong in 
Shourie's interpretations of 
the Koran and Hadith. 

8 .A. Abbaal, Pondichany 


SEPARATED AT BIRTH? 


PfliZE NS 200 FOR CONTRIBUTIONS 



M«ihur( DixH ratu Cliowdliury 

(iimactfe$s yJonChtnaaiV' 


ContrHuitvd bf Sarah Alam, Nydarabad 
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SIGHTg SOUND 


MILESTONES 



R K LAXMAN THF TIMES OF INDIA 


1 ■ Politics IS a game 1 do not rule out an alliance with anybod> 

I BlJtl PaTNAIK \t nun Janata Dal leader on whither hi \ parn wdUdittn itstlf with tht BSP 

} ■ Our objective is to destroy the existing power struc ture in Kashmir and build a new one None 
^ of us are interested in an election farce 

(Abdul GHANII ONF Huin\at C nnienm 1 kadtr on whether thi \ ia\ourtd tfu holdinf'of 
I (lei rit >n s in the ValU \ 

I ■ If you stretch the sm ack sht idea too tar, then you'll have to live in aarkness because the electru 
^ bulb was invented by Ldison 

BaI IHACKIRAV Shn Sena\nprtmo statinff that tiu r;/s/i/makes sense onl\ il piacliscd 
Within Lertain limits 


LAUNCHID: India s 
sccitnd generation 
multipurpose satellite, 
INSAT.2C. success!ully, 
on 7 December, from the 
South American sea port 
of Kourou 

AWARDlb: to lormer 
Pnme Minister Ghandra 
Shekhar, this year's 
Outstanding 
Parliamentarian Award 



The award was presented 
by President Shankar 
Dayal Sharmaon 12 
December. 

APPOINTIDsPG. 

Kakodkar. as chairman 
of the Stale Bank of 
India, on 13 December. 

AWARDED: to famous 
cartoonist R K Laxman, 
the Dr Peunamaneni 
award for 1995 


R As a child, Nctaji was my hero and 1 alw ays wished to join the IN A 

^ 1 N I I D U 1 T C(ni\ttts\(l)MP ixplainin^ wlnlu wanted to ri mu f tin umU Ne tap and the IN Mallow (d 
dioini' tlmr histom man h to Di Ihi 



■ What the Congress is doing to the nation, 
the Samajwadi Party is doing to Uttar 
Pradesh. Both the parties are pursuing a 
minority appeasement policy at the cost of 
national interests. 

KALYAN Singh rip \He president sshile ihalking 
our his purrs \ < amiHUnn plans foi ( Utai Piudesh 


I Just ds d country deserves the politicians it gets, we deserve the kind of films wc get 
^ A M t R Khan film sun 


INAUQURATKO: the 

country’s first model 
airport at Jaipur, on 14 
December, by Union 
civil aviation minister 
Ghulam Nabi A?ad In 
five years’ lime, the 
airport will be able to 
handle international 
flights 

AWAMNWs to veteran 
actor Shatrughan Sinha, 
the prestigious 
Colo-Filmgoers Award, 

1995, in Bombay, on 8 
December. Sinha was 
awarded for being the 
most versatile actor m the 
Ia8t25yea'^. 
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COUNTERPOINT 


VIRSANGHVI 



Whatever happened to 
the Sanjay legacy? 


I can’t, for the life 
of me, figure out 
what Maneka Gan¬ 
dhi hopes to 
achieve by obtai¬ 
ning an injunction 
preventing publi¬ 
cation of Khush- 
want Singh’s auto¬ 
biography. As far 
as I know, Maneka has not read the 
manuscript ; she is merely reacting to pre¬ 
publication extracts in India Today. 
These extracts appeared several weeks 
ago and nobody thought that they contai¬ 
ned anything particularly offensive — 
or even, at all new — so her decision to 
take Sardiuji to court is somewhat 
mystifying. 

I am no expert in these matters but the 
conventional wisdom is that the injunc¬ 
tion will be vacated and the book distri¬ 
buted anyway. At best, the publishers 
may agree to make a few changes to 
please Maneka but even this process 
will keep the book in the news, focus 
attention on the bits that have caused 
offence and guarantee that the autobio¬ 
graphy sells even better than the old 
boy’s last blockbuster, Delhi. Small 
wonder then that the book trade suspects 
that Sardarji is chuckling all the way to 
the law court. 

Even so, the dispute serves as a remin- 
,der of the tatters in which Sanjay Gan¬ 
dhi’s legacy now lies. Maneka and 
Khushwant were the Princess and the 
Court Chamberlain during the Emergen¬ 
cy; and during the junior Gandhi’s dar¬ 
kest days, they were his most vocal 
defenders. Maneka’s Surya served as a 
pamphlet for the dynasty-in-exile while 
Khushwant never once resiled 
from his old position that Sanjay was the 
answer to India’s problems. After San- 
jay’s death, when Maneka made her 
atoitive attempt to take her husband’s 
place, Khushwant was the one journalist 
of consequence to openly back her. 

But today, it has come to this. The two 
are not on talking terms. And when Sar¬ 
darji tries to write about that significant 
chapter in his life, she promptly sues 
him for defamation. 

The other Sanjay-men are widely dis¬ 
persed and few have much to brag about. 


KHUSHWANI 



The only person who does actually speak up for Sanja 
things that he did Is Khushwant Singh. So, It Is a bit Ir 
taking her late husband's sole literate defender to co 


V.P. Singh, Sanjay’s creation and the 
man he hand-picked to be chief minister 
of UP, is a marginal figure content to 
spread disaffection among backwards 
and Muslims. Aijun Singh, the other 
Thakur protege (Sanjay made him chief 
minister of Madhya F^adesh), has seen 
his revolt against the Congress fail. 
Akbar ‘Dumpy’ Ahmed never found the 
political success he deserved. Gundu 
Rao is dead. And N.D. Tiwari is 
hibernating. 

The ones who have survived have 
either buried their pasts or have moved 
so far that the Sanjay connection has 
been forgotten. V.C. Shukla, the Emer¬ 
gency’s chief censor, never even men¬ 
tions Sanjay; A.R. Antulay has been 
through so much that the Sanjay chapter 
is a mere footnote in his career: and Jag- 
dish Tytler has risen above his origins. 

W hy has Sanjay been forgotten so 
quickly? Partly, I suspect, it is 


because his former proteges were so 
keen to get ahead. Contrast the advan¬ 
cing fortunes of Jagdish Tytler who 
rapidly transformed himself into a Raji v- 
man, with the political stagnation of 
Dumpy Ahmed who thought that loyal¬ 
ty demanded that he stick byhis friend’s 
widow. 

But equally. I’m sure that the sudden 
evaporation of Sanjay’s memory has to 
do with Maneka herself. She started out 
professing to propagate his ideology 
(her first outfit was called Sanjay Vichar 
Manch) but soon linked up with the very 
mpn he had arrested during the Emergen¬ 
cy and who loathed the Gandhi family. 

It has been a long time since she has 
publicly defended the Emergency — 
Sanjay’s most significant contribution 
to Indian history — and I’ve even read 
interviews where she has professed to 
have been largely ignorant of the events 
of that terrible era. ("I was very' young 
and had just been married..,”) Her cur- 
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ND MANEKA 



SANJAY GANDHI 


I So, if Sanjay’s own widow, who is in 
politics only because she nianied into 
the right family, can bury that bit of her 
past, then why blame the V.C. Shuklas 
and Jagdish Tytlers? 

Oddly enough, the only person who 
does actually speak up for Sanjay Gan¬ 
dhi and still defends all the bizarre 
things that he did is Khushwant Singh. 

\i Ask him about Turkman Gate, press cen- 
\ worship, the suspension of civil liberties, 
die enforced sterilisations, the torture of 
prisoners and the shameless promotion 
I of the cult of dynasty, and he will still 
trot out the same arguments in defence 
the indefensible. What\s more, he 
'^dl do it with greater conviction than 
Maneka has ever been able to manage. 

So, it is a bit ironic that Sanjay Gan¬ 
dhi’s widow should be taking her late 
husband *s sole literate defender to court. 

H»*OAY24-^D«s«iib*f 1996 " 


B ut then, the Khushwant-Maneka 
relationship has always struck me 
as being exceedingly odd. In recent inter¬ 
views and in his memoirs, Sardarji 
offers assorted colourful accounts of 
how they fell apart. My recollection i? 
different. And I should know. I played a 
small role in the bust-up, although it was 
entirely inadvertent. 

In 1984, when I worked for a magazi¬ 
ne called Imprint in Bombay, I came to 
Delhi to interview Khushwant for an arti - 
cle I was writing about Indira Gandhi. 
We met at his Sujan Singh Park flat and 
he said all the things I had hoped he 
would say: ’’She is a petty, small per¬ 
son... she is paranoid... she used me... 
she has never read a book in her life..." 
and so on. 


By the lime the suhjeet of Mancka 
came up, Sardarii had hit his stride He 
was still supportive of her political pros¬ 
pects hut w'as clearly unable to resist a 
good gossip session when the conversa¬ 
tion turned to the past. 

Why had he hcipeil .Sanjay and 
Maneka start Snrwf! 

"Oh, Sanjay w as so fed up of Manekii 
that he just wanted her out of his hair," 
he chuckled. 

I sat up m my chair. This w as news to 
me But didn't the two of them get along? 

Sardarii leered a little and chuckled 
some more. "Well, she may be very 
attractive but she looks frigid to me as 
far as the sex part is concerned," he 
confided. 

Naturally. I printed the interview in 
full, noting that it was tape-recorded. 
Three weeks later, I received a copy ol a 
letter that Maneka's mother, Anitesh- 
war Anand, liad written Khushwant. 
Amieshwai wanted me to carry it as a let¬ 
ter to the editor. 

In it,she w rote that she had mentioned 
the intt rview to Khushwant when she 
had first heard rumours abou; it. Khush- 
wanl had assured that he had said 
nothing at all But now, she had seen 
Imprint, hail noted that the interview 
was tapc-rccorded, and had decided that 
he was an untrustworthy, unreliable, 
ungrateful wretch, and wanted to have 
nothing further to do with him. 

At the end of 1984, Khushwant wrote 
his diary ol the year’s events for a Bom¬ 
bay paper. He conceded that he had 
given the interview, described how 
Maneka had run into his flat, thrown 
Imprint on the table and run out again. 

The Anands had subsequently drop¬ 
ped him. Fkit being Khu.shwant, he 
added that he had given the offensive 
interview on purpo.se because he was 
fed up of the Anands and that I was no 
more than an unwitting instrument of his 
purpo.se. 

Perhaps I was. But it certainly didn't 
seem that way to me then. And it doesn’t 
seem that way to him now because he 
retails a substantially different version 
of what went wrong. 

Could it be that Sardarji’s urge to gos¬ 
sip had consequences that he had not 
foreseen? And that the last two 
upholders of the Sanjay legacy fell apart 
over an ill-chosen, bad-taste remark? 

Who knows? Perhaps Maneka’s 
lawyers will tell the court and Khush¬ 
want’s memory will return. • 




INDER MALHQTRA 


Mind your business 


The US will do itself a good turn hy leaving Jndo-Iranian relations alone 


B ln the evidence given by Robin Raphel to a 
Congressional committee on South Asia 
undue attention has been paid to her declara¬ 
tion that a plebiscite in Kashmir is no longer 
a viable option. This may be good as tar as it 
goes but docs not go so far as some gullible 
souls here have assumed. In any case, there 
is no point in di.scussing whatever Raphel 
may be up to in relation to Kashmir. 

Attention, in my view, should focus on some other aspects 
of her testimony, most notably on what she had to say about 
this country’s relations with so important a neighbour as Iran 
and America’s displeasure over these. She made no 
secret of her disapproval of 
the planned • joint Indo- 
Iranian naval exercises and 
volunteered the information 
that the US administration 
was trying to dissuade New 
Delhi from going ahead with 
these. 

This, sadly, is a classic 
example of wholly avoida¬ 
ble differences being created 
by America’s (more specifi¬ 
cally, some American offici¬ 
als’) undying proclivity to 
lay down the law for others. 

India holds joint naval exer¬ 
cises with a host of friendly 
countries including the 
United States, Britain, 

Australia, Indonesia, 

Malaysia and so on, and | 

would happily hold them 1 

with Pakistan if 

Pakistani friends would agree. No 

one else has ever told the Indian government that 
any partner in these exercises be treated as an 
untouchable. But then, in the eyes of the likes of 
Raphel, America has some kind of divine right to 
dictate to others. No Indian government, 
however, can be so imbecile as to bow to any 
such dictates, especially when they relate to this 
country’s dealings with Iran. 

The wide world knows that, for whatever rea- ' 
sons, the US has singled out Iran for its ire, and is 
trying to isolate and pillory that country through 
sanctions and other devices. That is America’s 
own business. To the best of my knowledge and 
b^ef, no Indian has told the US state depart- 
n^dnot to be bloody-minded about Iran. At the 
sailie time, it is noteworthy that not a 



In the eyes of the likes of 
Robin Raphel, America 
has some kind of divine 
right to dictate to 
others. No Indian 
government, however, 
can be so imbecile as to 
bow to any such 
dictates, especially 
when they relate to this 
country’s dealings with 
Iran 


single ally of America, not any European country, 
not Japan, not even Pakistan has joined America’s call for 
wider international sanctions against Iran. The rest of the 
world has also ignored this call. 

This country’s relationship with Iran is friendly, close and 
deep. It is not free from problems by any means, but overall it 
is positive. It is rooted in history, geography, geo-strategy, 
civilisation, culture and economics. It has to be nurtured. But 
before I say anything more about India-Iran relations, a 
delightful sidelight of Raphel’s testimony must be referred to. 

India-Iran naval exercises have yet to take place. Those con¬ 
ducted jointly by Pakistan and Iran have already been held. 
How was Raphel — whose heart bleeds constantly 

for her numerous 

friends in Pakistan — was to 
get round this? Being resour¬ 
ceful she found a way. She 
first minimised the Iran- 
Pakistan naval exercises as 
"just communications on 
high seas". And then came 
the clinchen. Pakistan, she 
argued, had to "worry" about 
Iran’s relations with India! 
That IS fine. But where does 
it leave Benazir Bhutto’s 
repeated pledge to make 
Pakistan a "frontline" stale in 
the fight against Islamic fun¬ 
damentalism of which Iran is 
supposed to be a bastion? 

The terrorism of which 
India is a daily victim does 
not emanate from Iran. Even 
according to Raphel’s testi¬ 
mony, Pakistan, along with 
Afghan areas controlled by Pakistan-backed 
Taliban, is the source of terrorism from Kashmir 
to Bosnia via Egypt. As far as Iran is concerned, 
it has bluntly told Pakistan that it would "not tole¬ 
rate the presence of Taliban in its backyard", the 
Herat region of Afghanistan. 

Iran looks forward to economic and technolo¬ 
gical cooperation with India. For this country, 
Iran provides the most convenient route to the 
Central Asian Republics of the former Soviet 
Union, an area of the greatest importance. A trila¬ 
teral agreement between India, Iran and Turkme¬ 
nistan for this purpose already exists. If the pro¬ 
ject for an overland gas pipeline from Iran to 
India is not making the requisite progress, the 
fault is neither Iran’s nor India’s. Iran’s vigorous 
assertion of its Asian identity is also welcome. • 











Gold Class. 

Delectable cuisine. Personalised service. 

All in the comfort of your favourite armchair. 



Gold Class. Everything about it is exclusive. 

The separate check-in counters, baggage 
priority or the exceptionally comfortable genuine 
Lufthansa First Class seats. Added to it is the 
sumptuous cuisine, served in exquisite china. 



All this and our on-time performance, which 
everyone keeps talking about, our excellent 
inflight service and our frequent flyer programme 
— Miles & Smiles, make flying on ModiLuft a 
world class experience. Which is why we've been 
adjudged India's best domestic airline. Thrice. 

Welcome aboard ModiLuft. You deserve the best. 

ModiLuft 



Fly World Class 


Dotted Hnes on the route map indicete 
new deettnationa tn tm introduMd ahoftiy^ 
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SPECIAL mroirr 


PYRRHIC 

VICTORY? 

While the Sri Lankan Army lords over a 
deserted Jaffna town, the country's government 
faces difficult choices 


I S it the beginning of another vio¬ 
lent phase in Sri Lanka's bloody 
ethnic conflict? Or does it herald a 
new era of peace? These questions 
had begun cropping up even 
before the Sri Lankan government recor¬ 
ded its historic victory over the Libera¬ 
tion Tigers of Tamil Eelam (LTTE) by 
holding a flag-hoisting ceremony in Jaff¬ 
na on 5 December, 50 days after the 
government launched Operation 
Riviresa. 

Whichever way one looked at it, there 
was little doubt that the capture of Jaffna 
by the Sri Lankan Army was only the 
first small step towards peace. It was 
doubtlessly a moral victory, but even the 
most ardent government supporters felt 
that it meant little else for the armed for¬ 
ces, which still had to deal with the 
LTTE’s presence in the rest of the penin¬ 
sula and the north-eastern province. 

Even so, the government pulled out 
all stops to celebrate its triumph. 
Hours before the flag was 
hoisted, the stale televi¬ 
sion began beaming its tri¬ 
butes to the Chandrika 
Kumaratunga govern¬ 
ment with shots of advan¬ 
cing soldiers interspersed 
with speeches of the Pre¬ 
sident. And, for its part, 
the government-run 
radio complemented the 
paeans with martial 
music and a live broad¬ 
cast of the ceremony. 

But even as the govem- 
menli exulted, there were 
i|My who found the cele- 
^Intions distasteful. 

**You’re rubbing salt into 


the Tamil wound and alienating 
them for all time to come," said a retired 
Sri Lankan air chief, Air Marshal Harry 
Goonetilake. 

In fact, contrary to government publi¬ 
city, the Lankan army’s victory over the 
LTTE spawned fear among thousands 
of Tamils in the island. In Colombo, 
they lived in tension, apprehending a 
burst of Sinhala jingoism that they 
expected in the aftermath of the govern¬ 
ment’s victory in Jaffna. 

However, it is the large number of 
refugees, driven out of their homes in Jaf¬ 
fna and other areas captured by the 
army, for whom the government victory 
signifies unmitigated tragedy. The 
refugees in the peninsula and in the 
LTTE-conlroJled area in the mainland 
do not know when they will be able to 
return home and face an uncertain future 

Y et, it is on this civilian population of 
the peninsula that the success of the 
government or the LTTE depends. 



The estimates of the number of 
refugees varies widely. According to the 
LTTE, 5,00,000 civilians have been dis¬ 
placed. According to Kumaratunga, the 
figure is no more than 1,00,000. But wha¬ 
tever the number, the government’s vic¬ 
tory will be complete only when the 
refugees return to the peninsula. 

What the government has captured is 
only the shell of Jaffna with no civilians 
inside. According to deputy defence 
minister Anuruddha Ratwatte himself, 
often described as the "star of the day" 
for his role in Operation Riviresa, there 
are only 3,000 civilians 
living in and around 
Jaffna. 

"We want to rehabilita¬ 
te Jaffna and facilitate the 
entry of civilians through 
various means," Kumara¬ 
tunga told a press confe¬ 
rence three days after the 
flag-hoisting ceremony. 
"We do not want a milita¬ 
ry administration but a 
civil administration. We 
want things to be normal 
as soon as possible," she 
stressed. 

And preliminary 
moves have already been 
made to woo the refugees 


ClvUlans who oUiyod back in Jaffna: braving the uncertainllas 













According to Ratwatte» discussions 
have been held with the International 
Committee of the Red Cross to revive 
the Jaffna Teaching Hospital, whose per¬ 
sonnel have moved to Point Pedro, 
under LTTE control. "It is physically 
intact. All wc have to do is bring the per¬ 
sonnel back," said Ratwatte. 

The most significant of the Presi- 
tont’s decisions has be^n to direct all 
iHivemment servants to go personally to 
I-iffna or Vavuniya to collect their sala- 
nes. Kumaratunga revealed that the 
5'ovemment had been shelling out Rs 
"'50 million a month towards salaries 
-nd pensions for government servants in 
ihe north-east when officials were not to 
-e seen there at all. "For 13 years, the Sri 
• ankan government has been paying the 
LTTE in this guise. No wonder, the 
LTTE has been so successful. We do not 
intend to carry on this joke anymore," 
she said sternly. 

While the government is coming up 
with schemes to consolidate its victory 
in Jaffna, the LTTE is painting quite ano¬ 
ther picture of the displaced people. 
According to successive statements 
from the LTTE's London headquarters, 
the refugees from Jaffna have settled 


in the Vanni region of the 
LTTE-controlled area. 

The Vanni, or the "pro¬ 
mised land" as the LTTE 
calls it, is die place where 
the displaced are leading 
"normal, healthy and pro¬ 
fitable lives". "Due to the 
influx of people into the 
once-sparsely populated 
Vanni, new concentra¬ 
tions of living quarters 
are rising up. The Vanni 
is taking a new shape. 
Towns and big villages 
have sprung up almost 
overnight," claimed the 
LTTE. 

Clearly, the LTTE is 
trying hard to prevent 
people from going back 
to Jaffna. Tamil 
Chelvam, the chief of 
LTTE’s political wing, 
and Anton Balasingham, 
its politicaladviser,held a 
meeting on 8 December 
in Kilinochchi with 
LITE relief workers to 
fulfil Prabhakaran’s wish 
of providing a speedy 
relief package. 
Accordingly, the guerrilla organisa¬ 
tion said, hospitals in Kilinochchi, Mul- 
laitivu and Mannar would be provided 
with new buildings; free boat service 
across the lagoon and I'ree transport to 
any point in the Vaniii. 

Besides, the Tamil Rehabilitation 
Organisation (TRO) will work with 
NGOs like Oxfam, Care and Forut to set¬ 
tle the new arrivals in Vanni. The TRO 
will make financial arrangements, provi- 


THE OTHER SIDE OF JAFFNA 


* To occupy Jaffna, the army had to 
divert troops from the east. This 
has rendered the region 
vulnerable to LTTE attacks 


• While the army Is trying to dig in at 
Jaffna, the guerrillas are fanning 
out and regrouping in adjoining 
areas 


• The government will have to bring 
back the Tamil refugees if it has to 
consolidate its victory. But that 
might offend Sinhsda hard-itners 


de employment, c(X)ked food and even 
"offset funeral arrangements", said the 
organisation in a.statement. 

"The mass exodus has impressed 
upon the Sinhala nation and the world 
that the Tamil people arc no more prepa¬ 
red to be subjected to Sinhala state admi¬ 
nistration and that the people and the 
LTTE could not be separated. Therefo¬ 
re, the Kumaratunga regime has failed to 
achieve the political objective behind 
the Jaffna offensive," said the LTTE 
supremo, Velupillai Prabhakaran in his 
Martyr’s Day statement on 27 
November. 

S o, it is evident that the government 
paints one picture — of a hapless 
populace under the relentless grip of the 
Tigers; and the LTTE quite another — 
of a heroic group of people who will lay 
down their lives for the ultimate cause of 
Eelam. The truth though may be quite 
different. 

But, according to the University 
Teachers of Human Rights, an organisa¬ 
tion comprising lecturers from Jaffna 
University, the people have been left 
with unpleasant choices. 

The Kumaratunga government is also 
faced with unpleasant choices. It can 
hold on to an empty city at the cost of lea¬ 
ving the rest of the area vulnerable, or 
demonstrate its sincerity to the Tamils 
by bringing them back to the peninsula 
at the expense of angering the majority 
Sinhala community. 

Despite capturing Jaffna, the govern¬ 
ment is forced to swallow the unpalata¬ 
ble truth that it holds barely one-third of 
the 96()-sq.mile peninsula. Besides, in 
trying to occupy Jaffna the government 
had to withdraw troops from the east, lea- 
ving the entire area vulnerable to LTTE 
attacks. 

In fact, the day government flags flut¬ 
tered on the ramparts of the ruined Jaff¬ 
na Fort, the LTTE launched an attack in 
Batticaloa killing 29 STF personnel and 
18 civilians. 

"I label this phase Eelam War IV. Of 
course, the LTTE’s aura of invincibility 
has been smashed and a lot of credit is 
due to the army. But the LTTE will be 
quick enough to regroup in Mullaitivu 
and Kilinochchi. It won’t be long before 
you see restrikes in Jaffna," said Air Mar¬ 
shal Goonetilake, adding that now there 
would be low-intensity guerrilla attacks. 

Clearly, the war for peace will conti¬ 
nue for some more time to come, Jaffna 
or no Jaffna. • 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


ven after its 
first-ever 
military victo¬ 
ry over the 
Liberation 
Tigers of Tamil Eelam 
(LTTE), on the face of it 
there is little for the Sri 
Lankan Army (SLA) to 
celebrate. This triumph 
on the battlefield has not 
ended the agony and suf¬ 
fering of the Tamils of Jaf¬ 
fna, periodically dis¬ 
placed from their traditio¬ 
nal homeland. Nor has it 
brought the war to an end. 
Such is the cruel irony of 
low intensity combat that 
there are no real victors or 
vanquished. 

The sheer scale of 
human casualties in a 
war. prosecuted with the 
objective of winning 
peace and the hearts and 
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JAFFNA AND AFTER 


Comparing the IPKF and the Sri Lankan Army 
offensives against the LTTE 


minds of the people, makes the task of 
modern-day governments and human 
rights groups very difficult. How could 
one separate the philosophic from the 
pragmatic while preparing the score 
card. 

Most defence analysts have held the 
philosophic template when measuring 
. the performance of the Sri Lankan Secu¬ 
rity Forces (SLSF), and have not given 
them their due. The capture of Jaffna by 
the SLA not a foregone conclusion; that 
it would not end the war, was. Evicting 
the LTTE from their heartland in a well- 
calibrated militaiy offensive is a major 
achievement for the army. 

On the ramparts of the Jaffna Fort 
they have reinstated the lion flag, the ulti¬ 
mate symbol of victory and sovereignty. 
More, they have redeemed their own 
pride and prestige. 

What has not been noticed by obser¬ 
vers is the finesse with which the Sri Lan- 
Ican government and the SLSF have 


broken the political and military stalema¬ 
te afflicting the country for more than a 
decade. The stage-management for fin¬ 
ding a political solution to the unending 
ethnic conflict is better than before. 

T he spectacular but slow transforma¬ 
tion of the SLA from a ceremonial 
outfit to a professional army, hailed as 
national heroes today, is the story of a 
decade-long rough and bumpy ride. 
Along the route were three fail^ coup 
d*etats, protracted spells of politicisa¬ 
tion, perennial meddling by politicians, 
unsound higher defence management 
and, by and large, a pathological fear of 
the LTTE. The conversion from Ceylon 
Planters Rifles to Sri Lanka Light 
Infant^ required battle inoculation, 
blooding and blood-letting. 

A sprinkling of volunteers fought as 
part of Ceylon Defence Forces in World 
War II. Thereafter, since its inception in 
1948, it was mainly a law and order 


enforcing outfit. It required battle expe¬ 
rience between 1985 and 1987, when it 
launched Operation Liberation 1 and II 
in Jaffna peninsula, to round up Prabha- 
karan and capture Jaffna Fort. 

The next time the SLA returned to 
occupy Jaffna Fort was in April 1990, 
after the Indian Peace-Keeping Force 
(IPKF) was forced out. Four months 
later, they were driven out by the LTTE. 
The ethnic war in the northern ai^d 
eastern parts of the country has beeh 
going on since 1983 with two ceasefires* 
June 1989 to June 1990 and January to 
April 1993. 

In dealing with the Maoist-Marxist 
lebellion triggered by the Janata Vimuk- 
thi Paramuna (JVP) in 1971, the SLSF 
scored a grand victory in the south. This 
extremist group was finally destroyed in 
1989, following a ruthless and savage 
police campaign and intelligence opera¬ 
tion, ending in the capture of the JVP 
leader, Rohana Wijeweera. No such 
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am\y colonel Anu- 
aiddha Ratwatte, being 
President Chandrika 
Kumaraiunga's uncle, 
facilitated political direc¬ 
tion of war, while army 
chief Garry d’Silva being 
married to a Tamil was 
no .impediment to his 
dash. 

And commanders who 
doubted the wisdom of 
Op Sunshine were 
removed, replaced by 
Generals Rohana Dalu- 
watte and Vijay Weera- 
sooriya, both National 
Defence College gradua¬ 
tes and IPKF associates. 

A statistical compari¬ 
son between the 
IPKF and the SLA over 
the Jaffna battles of 1987 
and J995 is fraught with 


luck has come their way while dealing 
with Prabhakaran. 

When the IPKF was invited by Presi¬ 
dent Jayawardene in July 1987 to help 
disarm the LTTE and free the SLA to 
fight the JVP in the south, little did they 
know that President Premadasa would 
collude with the LTTE to force them to 
leave Sri Lanka. 

After the LTTE broke off the latest 
round of peace taks in April 1995, the 
Tigers couldn’t have known that a repri¬ 
sal was in the offing. Between April and 
July, the SLA concentrated an additio¬ 
nal 25,000 troops at the Palaly air base, 
its only garrison in Jaffna peninsula 
adjoining the naval base at Kankesantu- 
rai. By thinning out troops in the east, 
the SLA took a calculated risk short ol a 
gamble. 

J affna peninsula consists of the 
Valikamman, Vadamarachhi and 
Tenmarachhi divisions. There are five 
main roads leading to Jaffna with last 
three to four kms covered by minefields 
and bobby-traps with underground shel¬ 
ters. Landmarks in Jaffna town are the 
Clock Tower, the university, Jaffna 
Fort, General Hospital, Katcheri, Resi¬ 
dency and road junctions near Kopai 
and Kondavil. 

Sri Lanka’s biggest military offen¬ 
sive was a classic World War II advance 
to contact manoeuvre on tw'o axes 


{From left) The Sri Lankan Army 
hoists the national flag atop the 
PAim Fort: the IPKF >n its way to 
Sri Lanka: same technique, 
different results _ 

across a tight and narrow front, limited 
to the hours of daylight supported by air, 
naval, helicopter, tank and artillery gun¬ 
fire. This ultimate military option was 
confined in securifig a narrow corridor 
from Palaly to Jaffna, one flank resting 
on the Uppii Aru lagoon in the Valikam¬ 
man division of the peninsula. The ope¬ 
ration has sealed off the mainland, Jaff¬ 
na town and the road leading to it. 

Movement of troops was slow and 
cautious. The momentum was 
frequently disturbed by heavy casual¬ 
ties: loss of aircraft, ships, tanks and per¬ 
sonnel. Given the fact that there is no 
land route to the areas seized by the 
SLA, replenishment of men and materi¬ 
al will be a major hurdle. 

The SLA took 50 days to capture Jaff¬ 
na at a staggering cost of nearly 600 kil¬ 
led and 2,500 wounded with LTTE los¬ 
ses estimated at 2,000 killed and 3,5(X) 
wounded. In the absence of a head 
count, LTTE casualties should simply 
be halved. 

The moral and psychological triumph 
of the SLA can be attributed to several 
factors, not the least, a clear mandate, 
botloniline resources and gutsy leader¬ 
ship. The defence minister, a fonner 


wrong inference about duration, scale, 
scope, intensity, casualties and collate¬ 
ral damage. 

The fact that the IPKF captured Jaffna 
in 12 days tells less than .it conceals. 
Apart from political and diplomatic 
shortcomings of the Indo-Sri I^nkan 
A^xord, the IPKF was pushed into Op 
Pawan without adequate preparation to 
fight to disarm the LTTE or capture 
Jaffna. 

On 31 July, troops flew into Palaly 
from Madras with the then army chief, 
General K. Sundarji, boasting that "the 
boys would be back to Diwali". They 
were launched towards Jaffna on 11 
October without any directive from the 
highest decision-m^ing Chiefs of Staff 
Committee and with the most haphazard 
command set-up. Troops, headquarters 
and commanders switched from one to 
another, making a mockery of cohesion 
in battle. It was the infantry soldier who 
swept to Jaffna on the wave of regimen¬ 
tal izzat, but was soon left wondering 
what on earth he was doing there. 

The simplest thing to predict about 
the immediate future with certainty is 
more war, not peace. For the present, the 
dice is loaded against the LTTE. There 
are two views on Chandrika’s achieve¬ 
ments — one, that she has stirred a hor¬ 
nets’ nest. The other has it that she has 
broken the stalemate. And now, she has 
to break Prabhakaran. • 
M^.€ima.AMhokK,MBMa 
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The stage is set for a 
battle royale 
between superstar 
Rafnikanthand 
Tamil Nadu chief 
minister Jayalalitha 

O nly in Tamil 
Nadu.could this 
man be a super- 
star. He is dark, 
has slit eyes, a 
crooked nose, lips curled back 
in a permanent sneer and, to top 
it all, a receding hairline. But 
Rajnikanth has only to wave an 
arm for millions of film fans to 
go delirious with joy. 

His unlikely charisma now 
threatens the appeal of another 
unlikely success story: chief 
minister Jayalalitha Jayaram, 
the former film actress who 
went on to become queen. 

On 24 July, at the silver jubi¬ 
lee function of his blockbuster 
Badshah, Rajnikanth described 
the most unforgettable incident 
in his life: how his favourite 
director Mani Ratnam escaped 
an attempt on his life in a bomb 
attack at his residence. Raj¬ 
nikanth told the gathering: "We 





voted for Jayalalitha because 
she was young, she had no fami¬ 
ly who could take undue advan¬ 
tage of her position, she was 
idealistic. We thought she was 
clean.". And in his vote of 
thanks, he decried the growing 
‘bomb culture’ in the state. 

In his recent films, the super- 
star had already delivered a 
series of political punchlines, 
raising the expectations of his 
Rasika Manarams (fans associa¬ 
tions) that he would not be aver¬ 
se to entering politics. 

So, when he met Prime Mini¬ 
ster P.V. Narasimha Rao at 
Delhi, his supporters went 
crazy. The New Hero was in 
their midst — he had grey 
streaks in his hair, a permanent 
five ’o clock shadow on his 
face and a relaxed, communica¬ 
tive stage presence. 

There could not have been a 
more complete contrast with 
Jayalalitha, who acted as if Raj- 
nikanth didn’t exist. Her con¬ 
tact with the masses had always 
been limited, but now she retrea¬ 
ted even deeper into her Poes 
Garden lair. In the last six 
months, she has left Madras 
once — to visit Coimbatore 
where she alighted from a heli¬ 
copter to walk a few steps. 
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award the police medals, then return to society. But they are the ones who orga- they might get something out of it. At 

her helicopter and fly back to Madras, nise blood donation camps, sports con- the height of his jx>wer, MGR controlled 

For security reasons, she has never, tests,‘giving clothes to the needy'cam- about 18,000 wflwrawLv. Rajnikanth has 

during her entire four-and-a-half-ycar paigns, etc. in the name of their idol. about 32,000! 

tenure, gcfne abroad. In some cases, they arc important In making it clear that he would not 

The Congress(I), which has been influences in shaping polit.cal ideolo- join any existing party,- Rajnikanth was 

saying for months that at Jayalalitha’s gics. When the split occurred in the Dra- telling his fans that he would respect the 

public meetings the policemen on duly vidian party movement, leading to the. claims made by his traditional following 

outnumber members of the All India formation ofthe two Ka/hagams. AI AD- over those by political outfits.’’Fm not 

Anna Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam MK and the Dravida Munnetra Ka/ha- an opportunist or one to make hay while 

(AIADMK), zeroed in on Rajnikanth gam (DMK), for instance, the battle to the sun shines,” he said, 

enthusiastically. So did other political control matmuus was fought with soda- The hierarchies would be kept intact, 

brokers in the stale — R.M. Veerappan, water bottles in the streets. That’s how he implied. This was to assure his sup- 

Jayalalitha’s manager once but latei important they are. porters, like Cho Ramasw'amy, who said 

^ sacked from his ministership, and S. Thi- An actor's route to power politics is quite bluntly that Rajnikanth was unsure 

1 runavukkarasu, an old MGR hangcr-on through the memrams. And often, if an about coming into politics because he 

! and minister in Jayalalitha’s govern- actor has a large following, his fans push realised ”ihat both the Congress and Vee- 

i ment, who was also thrown out by the him towards politics in the hope that rappan were using his image and his 


prima donna. ■ " . . 

The bets are all on Raj- 
nikanth. But the question 
]s is the supersuu- wil- 
ling? The answer: somcli- ^ 

incs, yes. Sometimes, no. pHH||||H 

O n his 46th birthday, 

doesn't give interviews, 
consented to answer his ^ 

fans’ questions on TV j 

(.sYf* box). Some queries j 

were indirect. But some TSW', J 
asked the question L|XA|g|||HU 
.straight out. Was he joi- 

He didn’t say yes or < ,, 10 

no. But Rajnikanth made p m.. 
two points: one, that i ijH 

when he did join politics, | IBp 

he would launch his own | 
party rather than sign up ^ 
in an existing one. ^ 

Two, that he would support any grou¬ 
ping that was opposed to Jayajalilha. He 
paid generous tributes to Prime Minister 
i^y. Narasimha Rao. At the same time, 
he made it clear that he was for any alter¬ 
native government in Tamil Nadu 
which would provide a ‘clean govern¬ 
ment’ — not necessarily one in which 
the Congress(I) was a partner 
Rajnikanth’.s statement was made 
with, several constituencies in mind. It 
sent one message to his followers, a dii- 
ferent one to the Congress(I) and quite 
another to Jayalalitha 
Rajnikanth’s fans were reassured. In 
Tamil Nadu, all actors have an institutio¬ 
nalised following in the form of fan 
clubs or manrams. These are small 
groups of young men, mostly lumpen, 
ttnemployed and marginalised in 








Film star SaraUi Kumar 
(left), who has walked out of 
Jayalalitha’s court aud 
joiued the Rajuikauth camp, 
says: "A caucus arouud the 
chief miuister is virtually 
ruuuiug the state" 





popularity 

themselves. 


power 


B ut when the Congre.ss(I) heard the 
interview, it was jubilant. The most 
important actor in Tamil Nadu had come 
out against Jayalalitha, and it was only a 
matter of time before he would publicly 
commit himself to supporting the Con¬ 
gress. Congress MPs opposed to 
Jayalalitha told each other gleefully that 
in the next Assembly election, the party 
which wanted to form the government 
would have no option but to come to the 
Congress for help. 

There is good reason for this. In the 
1989 Assembly election, the Congres- 
s(I) got 21 per cent of the votes, Jayalali- 
tha polled 22 per cent and the Janaki fac¬ 
tion of the AIADMK got 10 per cent. 
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The last election was a 
political anachronism, 
because of the assassina¬ 
tion of Rajiv Gandhi. 
This, the Congress(I) 
admits. But managers 
argue that even if just 15 
per cent of the Congres- 
s(I) base is assumed to be 
intact, along with the 
help of R.M. Veerap¬ 
pan’s followers in the 
AIADMK, this percenta¬ 
ge would go up to 25. 

Had the Congress con¬ 
tested with Jayalalitha, 
this 25 per cent would 
have been added to what 
she would have netted. 
But where will Jayalali¬ 
tha be without the 25 per 
cent of the Congress and 

Jayalalitha’s allies are slowly deserting her because they realise ' 

In all this, it was 
Jayalalitha who proved to 
be the one most won ied. 

TheDMKgot30percentof the votes. he quit that as well). Together, the Last week, on the pretext of sorting 

That was the last election the Con- AIADMK and the Congress polled out the Cauvery waters issue, Jayalali- 

gress and the AIADMK contested togc- upwards of 40 per cent. The alliance thacharlercdaplanefromaprivateairli- 

ther. It revealed that with 30 per cent of broke down later. But the AIADMK ne. The destination was Delhi, 

the vote, the DMK was wiped out (Karu- could form a government because it con- The 140- seater plane had only 

nanidhi could only win his own scat and tested with the Congress. Jayalalitha and 20-odd others as occu- 



"If I join politics, I’ll float my own party" 

Excerpts from Rajnikanth’s controversial interview on Doordarshan 


A two-part question-and^answer 
session with Rajnikanth telecast on 
Doordarshan Tamil Regional 
Channel on 12 and 13 December has 
sparked off a controversy in the state, 
before had Doordarshan 
tefetiast an interview with so much 
patitkalovertones as the Rajnikanth 
:th0W. 

'' RqjnikantK who stayed away 
' the press for quite some time, 

to address his fans on his 
birthklay through Madras 
, t^rdarsjftan, Jaishree Pictures ’ 

A V, Ramanan, a close friend of 
, iRc^tdlumth, had been after him for 
do a TV show hut the star 
rtfusing the offer. Finally 
^^epieo^axuiRarn^ issued 


advertisements in the local press 
inviting questions from the people to 
be answered by Rajnikanth. 

The interview, shot in a five-star 
hotel suite, had a clean-shaven 
RajnikanthiiMi^ilfy94l^^ 

wearing a silk kurta 
superstar carried it off with apk^b, 
replying to o host of questions, ' 
most of them pertaining to his entry 
into politics. 

Excerpts from the interview: 

Q: W1h» kHHO Joiii 

A: I will noteotiMM^ieiiex^OW^on- 
1 am not an oppoftutiisr, or^sdthb 
noakes hay while the sun stones. But I 
will extend support to form an' 
alternative clean govtmmeiit in 


Tamil Nadu. 

Q: Will you join my prditical 
party? 

A: If at all I join polidcs, I will floata 
par^ of my own. There is no 
question of joining any existing 
parties. 

Q: How do you rate the 
perfomimce of Prime Miniirter 
NarasimhaRao? 

A: Narasimha Rau is the first Prime 
Minister outside the Nehru family to 
complete a full term in office. He 
must be appreciated because he ran a 
govmiment without a m^ority and 
ids economic reforms havem^ 
India a majcxr power-in the woild.. 
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pants. Some were Tamil Nadu govern¬ 
ment officials. Most of the others were 
securitymen. 

The Tamil Nadu chief minister’s trip 
cost the government about Rs 8 lakh. 
This excludes landing charges which 
had to be paid to Palam Airport. She was 
in Delhi for a little over three hours. 

Out of her three engagements in the 
capital, two were social. She attended 
the wedding of Union minister Sitaram 
Kesri’s grandson; and she visited her 
friend and fonner minister Dinesh 
Singh’s family to condole his death. The 
third was a visit to the PM — ostensibly 
to seek his intervention on Tamil Nadu’s 
behalf in the Cauvery dispute. 


Q: What transpired at your 
meeting with Rao? 

A: The meeting had a lot of 
significance. I will talk about it at the 
rightta.. 

Q: KiB!% iS^kborate OB yolir 
^0^ that not even God 
cm ttve Tamfl Nadn if Jayal^ttlui 
wm vothd to power agaiiu 

A: S!te has 40 power with a 
thpmpiqg majority, thanks to toe 
. syi)[^n% foiiowing toe Rt^v 

assassinal^. lean now give 
W wdlbf ^ wiU mx be aUe to 

bi to^ 
obBld not 


Obviously, the Prime Minister said 
very little to reassure her— for the very 
next day, the AIADMK announced its 
decision to join the National Front-Left 
Front agitation against the govemmeni 
in Parliament to demand telecommuni¬ 
cation minister Sukh Ram’s resignation. 

A ll Jayalalitha’s allies are slowly 
deserting her because they realise 
that she has lime for little else besides 
her friend Sasikala and others in the cau¬ 
cus. Because of the power she wields 
over the chief minister, Sasikala has 
become the stuff of myth and folklore in 
the state — whether it is her diamonds, 
or her real estate, or her Immunity from 


law-enforcing agencies. 

At one time, another movie star, 
Saralh Kumar, was being built up as the 
AlADMK’s answer to Rajnikanih. But 
even he will now have nothing to do 
with Jayalaliiha. Saralh Kumar told 
Sunday: "A caucus around Jayalalilha 
is virtually running the state. Why can’t 
she stop them and lake action against 
these people who are lot)ling the siate*^ ’ 

Sarath Kumar says even he hasn’t 
been spared by the caucus, Jayalalilha 
wanted to sec Kumar’s mega-hii 
Nattamai and he agreed to have a special 
screening for her. But one among the 
hangers-on insisted the VHS tape was 
not good enough for the chief minister 
— and that she must sec it on U-malic 
tapes. 

Sarath Kumai obliged. But a few days 
later, to his horror, he found the film, 
whose video rights he had guarded close 
ly, being telecast on JJ I'V, owned by 
Sasikala’s family. A peeved Saralh said. 
"Producers and distributors blacklisted 
me as the film was still doing roaring 
business in some places. I tried to meet 
the chief minister. But 1 could only 
speak to Bhaskaran of JJ TV and he pro 
mised to sort it out with the distributors. 
Nothing came out of it." Later, two of 
his big-budget films, Nadodi Mannan 
and Rahasiyci Police bombed at the box 
office — possibly because the disinbu- 


Rajnikanth with S.V. Ramamn (left) during the shooting of the interview: 
making a point 



nuijority, bow would she be i 
prpvkieagoodgove 
. teaser nuyOrity, if toe at sR ( 



back to 

A: 

Qr'Kenrgeotoipi 
feirvatiUbwIjlM' 

Aifutih; 

8h^ 
wold 
prek 


Wk 




Q: What about the comment that 
only a TamOKan should rule Tamil 
Nadu? (An itosdous reference to 
RalnHomthiMdnga 
M^ratotrlaiiO 
At Yes. it is right only a Tamilian 
tooiild rule, not a (]he$tiHiv 
ModaByar two Bmlenhi. .Aedording 

toriw,e4w»>anewl]. 

>aTaqSg^':' 


m I lieilW WWaiOdULiaiija''/. 
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lors were still angry with him. 

So, last month, Saraih Kumar quietly 
walked out of the court of the queen and 
went over to the Rajnikanth camp. Post¬ 
ers appeared in Madras showing Sarath 
embracing Rajnikanth with an announ¬ 
cement from him that he would contest 
the next Lok Sabha elections and try to 
defeat ‘the evil queen and her caucus’. 

There is other evidence, as well, to 
suggest that the AIADMK is under siege 
from within. 

At least two Cabinet ministers in 
Jayalalitha's government and 20 MLAs 
in her party have sent feelers to Raj¬ 
nikanth, Was he going to do anything 
after raising public expectations? But 
Rajnikanth was reportedly cool to the 
idea. 

On the ground, there is a gradual alie¬ 
nation of the younger followers of 
Jayalalitha from her. In Sivaganga, 25 
AIADMK workers wrote to the district 
Congress chief that they were returning 
their membership cards. They wanted 
nothing — they were merely trying to 
inform the Congress(I) how angry they 
were with the Puratchi Thalaivi (revolu¬ 
tionary leader). 



have the same charisma as the legendary Tamil hero 


Congress leaders say this is the grea¬ 
test threat to Jayalalitha and Raj¬ 
nikanth’s biggest asset. Over the years, 
there has been a gradual greying of the 
AIADMK. The youth was the base of 
the party—young men in their twenties, 
fired by the fervour of the anti-Brahmin 
movement and the pro-poor populism of 


the first lot of MGR's films. 

This base has grovs n old. And today, 
young people don’t want clean-shaven 
puritanical heroes. They want to discuss 
drinking, dancing, sex. "Attitudes have 
changed. People don’t want goody- 
goody leaders any more. They want 
leaders who respond to their circumstan- 


Rojnikanth versus Jayalalitha 


I n Jaiie l$9t, when Jayalalitha 
to a 

ti|e a«M» liilnriilnistrBti^^ was 
hamliiiiitiimaiHl his sti^oo 

'■ iilte tptttdation wait put to CMC 

^ !U|ii at a ntee^ 

ofapKliiaed by tba Sewtih IntH^ 

jCfiMCT 

pouttHlIt^ ofhis 

' 1Elntcalifl||w4}(iosi$Hkec^ 
tilt you 
you tuauiot tetlt 1^.^ 
jnwl^ a Oatcforituit 
wou]^ tiat enter polhics, the 
stat^pOnsoiia^InBassinett 
. '*seeui$^sro«iA^'*i«ip|)^ 

:'v" -'IjdeiiiQW«uw,a<#K^ 

flitq*. In ». 



the blockbu$ter^nmima/a/where he 
{days a milkman who is pitted 
against corrupt politicians, he says; 

"1 will take on the mightiest if tl^ ; v 
are anti'poor." While in his recent 
mega<hit. Badshah, Rajnt playing an 
auto-driver, says: "JncUia Baasha oru 
thadavasofmaattmnoomthadava 
sonno morA/ri f\^^t Badshah says 
once is equivalent to saying the same ..< 
tiling a hundred times)." Even in dte 
recent DocMdwrslun interview, a 
clipping of this scene is ^wn 
nqieatedly. ,,• 

With the Jayalalitiia re^me 
becoming increasin^y unpopiriar, ‘•■p. 
heurgedtitet^udrmuiisteriB/^qMrE,' ' V' 
—’ at a fuRctitm relating to hou^h^ 
for cine workers where Jaya]iuiw> ( 

was the chi^ guest—toconttmip " j/''j 
helping tile pour. Aud homilies lUte i y; 
"You must remember that it was iM^ 
the rich, but the poorest Of tiie poor,. :’y 
who brought you to power". 
runaiks were bound to f.'M 

.'toapetsottctfJayah^tiiis'* 

; tetE^penunent, to Vy^'- " 

r. But a morestingii^ idtacl('jdia#' f 
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Jayalalitha ostensibly sought the Prime Minister’s 
intervention in the Cauveiy dispute. But, obviously, Rao 
failed to reassure her and the AIADMK promptly joined in 
the demand for telecom minister Sukh Ram’s resignation 


ces, their reality/* said a 
central minister from 
Tamil Nadu. 

This is reflected in Raj- 
nikanth’s film image. If 
MGR’s image was that of 
a man deeply committed 
to righteousness, a cham¬ 
pion of the poor and the 
saviour of damsels in dis¬ 
tress, Rajnikanth began 
his film career as a villain 
and has ‘raped’ his way 
to superstardom. As a 
hero, MGR was never 
shown with a glass of 
alcohol in his hand. The 
highlight of a Rajnikanth 
film is a drunken scene. 

But this cuts both ways. Jayalalitha’s 
supporters feel Rajnikanth doesn’t have 
the same charisma as MGR. 

But the actor’s supporters say Raj¬ 
nikanth’s youth and inexperience 
shouldn't be held against him. After 
dithering for years, MGR finally Joined 
politics when he was past 50. 

during a function in May where 
veteran actor Sivaji Ganesan was 
receiving the Chevalier Award from 
the ambassador of France in India. 


While giving the vote (^f thanks, 
Rajnikanth virtually huinilktcd 
Jayalalitha when he said: ’’You had 
insulted Sivaji Sir during the 


inauguration of the film city (which 
Jayalalitha named after herself, 
ignoring the public demand that it be 
named after Sivaji Ganesan). But 
now, by presiding over this 
prestigious function, you have 
atoned for the past mistake/’ 

If it was any one else but the Tamil 
superstar, he would probably have 
been lynched by the chief minister’s 
supporters. But all that Jayalalitha 
could do was to glare at Rajnikanth. 

It says something about Rajnikanth’s 
enormous popularity that he could 
tick off the stale’s most pt.>werful 
person—and get away v^ith it 
And the proverbial last straw was 
on 24 July this year at the Badshah 
silver jubilee function where 
Rajnikanth blasted the Tamil Nadu 
government for the ‘bomb culture’ 
prevailing in the state by referring to 
the attack on his favourite director 
Marti Ratnam. Since then, he has 
been taking potshots at Jayalalitha. 
The recent TV interview provicted 
him with yet smother platform to take 
swipes at the lady. It was replete with 
one-liners such as the "njling pany 
here is not AIADMK but JDMK”. 

which is a 
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Role model 

Charting Rajnikanth *s meteoric rise 


H^jnikanth's (46) life story reads 
Imlikc a fairy talc — from a bus 
conductor staying at Hanuman 
Nagar, a slum area in Bangalore, to 
the biggest movie star in Madras, 
now residing literally a stone's throw 
away from 'T amil Nadu chief 
minister Jayalalitha's house at the 
posh, upmarket Poes Garden. 

Impressed by his performance as 
Duryodhan in a play, Kurukshetra, 
organised by his colleagues at the 
bus depot, Rajnikanih’s friends 
insisted that he become an actor. He 
applied at the Adyar Film Institute in 
Madras, got selected and took the 
first train to Madras—without a 
ticket. In 197!)i K. Balachandar, die 
best-known Tamil writer and 
director, who had come as an 
examiner to the institute, signed him 
up as a villain opposite 
Kiimalahasan, who was the hero of 
the film. 

He had everything going against 
him — his looks weren’t riveting and 
his dialogue delivery was so fast that 












A Ralnlkanth aut-oub looming large 



he would swallow half his lines. But 
soon, Rajni put his own stamp on the 
roles he took on—an array of 
gimmicks like throwing and 
catching a cigarette, wearing sun 
glasses with a twist of his wrists and 
spacing out clevcrly-wordcd 
punch-lines to get over his 
incoherent delivery. All these 
gimmicks, which were not seen 
earlier in 'Tamil films, earned him the 
sobriquet ’‘style mannan'' (the king 
of style acting) and is today referred 
by a whole generation of teenagers as 
‘Rajni style’. By 1978, he 
successfully switched over from the 
villain to the hero in the film 
Bhairavi, which was a hit. This was 
followed by a string of superhits like 
Billa, a remake of Amilabh’s Don, 
Muruttukalai (The Untamed Bull) 
and other super hits. From 1980, lill 
today, he is the undisputed number 
one star In the Tamil film industry 
rndMuthu is his 150th film. 

During the Eighties, Rajnikanth 
led a bohemian lifestyle and ran into 
problems. He became an alcoholic 
and had a nervous breakdown which 
provided enough fodder for the local 
dailies. Once, in a fit of rage, he 
smashed the bar at the famous Chola 
Sheraton Hotel in Madras, On. 
another occasion, he drove his car 
into a film journalist who wrote a 
gossip column. 

But things changed once he 
married Lata, a Brahmin girl, who 
had come to invite him for her annual 
college day celebration. Lata’s 
influence had a sobering effect on 
Rqjni. He got involved with the 
International Society fpr Krishna 
Consciousness (ISKCOK) and 
deci4ecf to cake Eventually, 


friends and famity, especially his 




came biK^ to 
to iahaMt 


''^any 

. Itt^nijlmth nevipr triev to hide his 
hegh^g and pmt which 
. hi^ c^dew^hhn to thei^ 
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Rajnikanth the star is alvso a 
shrewd businessman. Otherwise, he 
would never be the highest-paid hero 
in the country. All his recent films 
are ‘ghost directed’ by him. Said 
Tamil film historian Anandan: 
’’Rajnikanth decides who his 
producer would be and what should 
be his remuneration. Even the 
costume of his heroine is decided by 
him. On everything connected with a 
film—from the script* location, 


T he consensus is that Javalalitha now 
has a formidable rival. The question 
is, whom it is going to benefit. 


At the moment, intelligence agencies 
say the entry of Rajnikanlh and the reser¬ 
vations some people have about him arc 
leading to a consolidation of the DMK 
vote. But this does not take into account 
those in the AIADMK who, seeing the 
boat rock, might break away from the 
party to join Rajnikanth’s campaign. 
The DMK ha.s started its election cam- 


sion of underworld don, Surla, that 
Jayalalitha asked him to cany out the 
task, the attack on Mani Ralnian, and the 
bomb culture in the state, he fears lor his 
life and his visage. 

Besides, those close to him say he 
doesn’t want to give up his career for 
another full-time job. Rajnikanth is the 
number one in films, with no potential 
rival to his crown. The recent con- 
troversic.s have boosted his larger- 
than-life image. The box office is b(Kv 
ming with promise. If he gives up all this 



Rdnikanth isthe 
undisputed 
number one in 
Tamiifiimsand 
the recent 
controversies 
have boosted his 
iarser-than-IHe 
image. If he gives 
up all this to enter 
politics, he would 
be in danger of 
ed 
up 


background music, camera angles, 
pre-release publicity, the distributor 
and theatres for showing his films— 
th^ 0 iega-star is the final authority." 

The Madras film industry is agog 
with rumours that Rajni had received 
Rs two crore for the overseas rights 
of his latest film Muthu, which is his 
remuneration for the film, which was 
sold for over Rs six crore. His nearest 
rival Prabhu Deva, the dancing 
sensation, is mportad to be charging 
around Rs SO lakh. While Sarath 
Kumar. Vijaykant and Satyaraj are in 
the Rs 40-45 lakh bmcket. The other 
superstar, Kamalahasan, is mostly 
producing his owji films. • 


paign; the Congress(I) is nowhere in the 
scene. 

In theCongressfl), leaders are sympa- 
thetirtb Rajnikanth’s indecision — but 
they may demand, fairly soon, that he 
make up his mind quicldy. For hitched 
to the Rajnikanth star are also the fortu¬ 
nes of R.M. Veerappan, the leader of the 
MGR Front who was once Jayalalitha’s 
manager and has much to say about the 
forifiSte she and Sasikala have acquired. 
Veerappan is committed to contesting 
the elections with the Congress(l). 

But Rajnikanth is reluctant to be sad¬ 
dled with the mantle of the New Hero— 
after the acid attack on bureaucrat 
Chandralekha in 1992 and the confes- 


to enter politics, he would be in danger 
of being swallowed up. 

But there is no doubt that jayalalitha 
has an uphill task. Her only real chance 
in politics is to dump Sasikala and come 
clean. But that is highly unlikely. She's 
trying to woo the Congress back. But 
she may not succeed. She needs more 
than a miracle to win the next election 
again. 

Rajnikanth will take his time to deci¬ 
de what role he can play in the drama 
that is Tamil Nadu politics. But this 
script will certainly need no authors. 
And Tamil Nadu politics will certainly 
never be the same again. • 
rnrmmdhmrMUml/mmlrmB 
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CONTROVERSY 


Orissa chief minister 
J.B. Patnaik blunders 
badly by accusing his 
predecessor Biju 
Patnaik of bribing 
Union minister Kamal 
Nath 


I started out as a scandal that 
would rival the Harshad Mehta 
suitcase alTair. But a week later, it 
had become a comedy ol'errt)rs in 
which nobody knew who was tel¬ 
ling the truth and the I acts were them¬ 
selves in question 

It all began with the desire of Orissa 
chief minister J.B. Patnaik to settle sco¬ 
res with his Janata Dal predecessor and 
hete noire Biju F^atnaik. The chief mini¬ 
ster asked the state vigilance department 
to investigate the Janata Dal’s finances 
and the officers promptly came up with 
what they claimed was a secret account 
at the Bhubaneswar branch of the Allaha¬ 
bad Bank. 

They alleged that this account had 
contained upto Rs 18 crore and though 
the money was meant for the Janata Dal 
the account was operated by Biju Pat¬ 
naik personalty. 

All of this was interesting but hardly 
sensational. All political parties spend 


Pelf and the 



J.B. Patnaik: the move boomeranged 

money during election campaign and if 
the account did exist then all that this pro¬ 
ved was that the Janata Dal used more 
white money than most. So, Patnaik's 
men gave the story a new twist. They 


From bank to whimper 

How the controversy unfolded 


■ Step One: J.B. Patnaik’s 
vigilance department leaks to 
the press that it has found Biju 
Patnaik’s slush fund from 
which assorted VIPs have 
been paid off. 

fl Step Two: The vigilance 
officials now say that they 
have located a draft for Rs 25 
lakh In the name of a minister 
in the Union government. His 
name will be revealed in due 
course. 


■ Step Three: Finally, J.B. 
Patnaik’s men say that it is 
Kamal Nath wHb gbt the 
money. They suggest that It 
was a pay-off for a hotel 
project in which Biju was 
interested. 

■ Step Four: Kamal Nath 
declares his innocence. Biju 
issues a denial. Patnaik’s men 
say that they will now provide 
details (cheque numbers, 
dates, etc.) of the pe^ent to 


claimed to have evidence that Patnaik 
had paid Rs 25 lakh to a Congress mini¬ 
ster from this account. 

Fora full week, Patnaik's officials lea¬ 
ked tantalising details about this 

show that they are lying. 

■ Step Five: Nath takes 
pre-emptive action. He gets 
Allahabad Bank to dig up the 
draft and releases copies. The 

N.T. Rama Raa: a man In debt? 
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Patnaiks 



BWu Patnaik: where has the money gone? 

‘ 25 lakh. 


payment which they said was probably 
in return for the clearance of a project in 
which Biju had a personal interest. 

Finally, they disclosed the name. 
Biju, they said, had paid Kamal Nath Rs 


A llegations of pay-offs arc a part of 
everyday political life in India. But 
what made this charge particularly sensa¬ 


tional was that (irsi of all the money had 
been paid by bank draft and so, a papcM* 
trail c.xi.stcd. And secondly that Kamal 
Nath should have been accepting bribes 
from Opposition chief ministers when 
he was Union environment minister sug¬ 
gested a new level of corruption. 

No publication bothered to contact 
Nath before printing the allegation, pre¬ 
sumably on the grounds that J.B. Pat¬ 
naik's men claimed to have documenta¬ 
ry evidence. Those who bothered to ring 
up Biju Patnaik were shooed away with 
such vintage Bijuisms as ’’it is my 
money, what is it to you? And why 
should 1 tell you?" 

When the story did appear in Delhi, if 
was time to cieate a storm in Parliament. 
But unfortunately for the ruling Con¬ 
gress (I), Farliameni was paralysed over 
the Sukh Ram issue and no other matters 
could be raised. An outraged Nath pro¬ 
tested his innocence nevertheless and 
phi)ned Biju Patnaik who seemed remar¬ 
kably unperturbed by the allegations. At 
Nath’s urging he agreed to fax him a 
denial. 

Nath had expected outrage from Pat¬ 
naik but the statement he received was 
less than vehement. "I was surprised to 
receive your telephone call today regtir- 
ding some silly news," stated Patnaik. 
"May I confirm that at no lime what- 
scxjver has any money been paid by me 
to you." 

Nath used Ijiis to proclaim his inno¬ 
cence, but the Orissa vigilance depart¬ 
ment refused to relent. Officials told 


draft does exist, is for Rs 25 
lakh, but is made out to Ajit 
Singh not Kamal Nath. 

■ Step Six: The Orissa 
vigilance department is taken 
aback by the appearance of 
the draft. It now admits that it 
never had a photocopy and 
concedes that the money was 
paid to Ajit Singh. 

■ Step Seven: Ajit and Biju 
both say they can't remember 
anything about the 
transaction. Nath demands an 
explanabon. Ckissa officials 
say that Biju had intended to 
pay Kamal but changed his 
mind at the last minute. 


■ Step Eight: Nath’s camp 
suggests that J.B. Patnaik is 
acting in tendem with V.C. 
Shukla to embarrass Nath. 
Patnaik is unavailable for 

V.C. Shukla: playing politics 



comment, but his men now 
say that Ajit was acting as 
Nath’s personal courier. 

■ Step Nine: The 

controversy has now 
collapsed because Nath 
found the original draft. 
Meanwhile, a new 
controversy starts. Did Biju 
loan the TDP Rs 5 crore last 
year? And Virho should pay H 
back: NTR orChandrababu? 

■ Step Ten: Biju refuses to 
answer any more questions. 
"People are very wise. They 
have great sansa of 
responsibility; I live with 
them/hasay^. • 
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journalists that they had a photocopy of 
a bank draft for Rs 25 lakh payable at 
Allahabad Bank's Parliament Street 
branch in New Delhi to Kamal Nath. 
The draft was issued on 27 October, 
1993, and the vigilance department clai¬ 
med to have the number of the cheque 
(signed by Biju) against which the draft 
was issued. 

Now, Nath was in trouble. A detailed 
allegation of this nature was difficult to 
refute and though he offered to submit 
himself to any kind of inquiry, his credi¬ 
bility problems mounted. 

Fortunately for him, he was able to 
use his clout to get Allahabad Bank to 
dredge its files for the bank draft. It took 
a day but much to his reliet, the draft 
against which payment had been made 
was recovered. 

It was, as J.B. Patnaik’s men had sug¬ 
gested, for Rs 25 lakh. But it was not 
made out in the name of Kamal Nath. 

It was made out to Ajit Singh, 
t this stage, the story either got 
curiouser or resolved itself, depen¬ 
ding on your perspective. If the money 
had been intended for Ajit Singh, then 
there was no problem. At that stage, Ajit 
was a member of the Janata Dal and it 
was entirely legitimate for Biju to have 
sent him some funds — through official 
banking channels — from a Janata Dal 
account. 

What this explanation did not take 
into account was how Kamal Nath had 
been dragged into the controversy. J.B. 
Patnaik’s men had been certain that the 
draft was issued in Nath’s name and 
several journalists had put their credibi¬ 
lity on the line on the basis of the vigilan¬ 
ce department’s assurance that a photo¬ 
copy of the draft would be forthcoming. 
When Nath produced the Ajit Singh 
draft, these journalists went back to their 
sources — who promptly went back on 
their story. 

The revised version now offered by 
J.B. Patnaik’s vigilance department was 
that Biju Patnaik had intended to pay 
Kamal Nath and had issued instructions 
to this effect. However, he had changed 
his mind at the last moment and decided 
that he’d rather give the money to Ajit. 

The vigilance department now said 
that it had never possessed a copy of the 
draft. What it had located at the Bapuji 
Nagar branch of Allahabad Bank at Bhu¬ 
baneswar was a copy of the record of the 
issuance of the draft. According to this 
record, the beneficiary was Kamal Nath. 

The vigilance men said that this pro¬ 
ved that the money had originally been | 


CONTROVERSY < 


intended for Nath but between the time 
the record was made and the draft actual¬ 
ly issued, the mercurial Biju decided 
that it was time to be generous to Ajit 
instead. 

This was an explanation that would 
not convince the most credulous child, 
so two other theories, both involving 
conspiracy, made the rounds. 

According to the first, it was Biju Pat¬ 
naik who had tried to erase all records of 
a payment to Ajit Singh. Thcretore, 
even though the draft was always ^^HP 
posed to be made out to Ajit, Patnaik 


used his position as chief minister to 
ensure that another name was entered in 
the bank’s records. That way, even if a 
hostile Congress regime were to exami¬ 
ne the books (which is exactly what hap¬ 
pened) it would be in the awkward posi¬ 
tion of having to claim that a Congress 
minister had been paid off. 

The second theory was that J.B. Pat¬ 
naik’s men had created false records at 
Allahabad Bank in an effort to embar¬ 
rass Kamal Nath. That would explain 
how the story was leaked in drips and 
drabs to create the maximum impact. 
Ideally, Parliament would have been in 
session (and not adjourned everyday 
over Sukh Ram) and Nath would have 
had to declare his innocence. The fol¬ 
lowing day, Patnaik’s men would have 
leaked the bank’s records to demonstra¬ 


te that Nath was lying. 

K amal Nath and J.B. Patnaik arc both 
Congressmen. Why on earth would 
a Congress minister want to leak a story 
that would embarrass a member of his 
own party? 

To answer that question you need to 
understand the internal dynamics of the 
Congress. Nath and J.B. Patnaik may be 
colleagues but they are not on the same 
side. Before last year’s Assembly elec¬ 
tion, Nath backed K.C. Lenka and Herna- 
nanda Biswal against Patnaik. 


Though Nath has always said that he 
suspects that Madhya Pradesh politics is 
being reflected in the internal machina¬ 
tions of the Orissa Congress, he has 
always refused to expand on this theme. 
"I am not going to point fingers at anybo¬ 
dy but I am sure people can draw their 
own conclusions,” he told Sunday. 

In political circles this is widely inter¬ 
preted as a reference to an emerging alli^ 
ance between J.B. Patnaik and V.C. 
Shukla, Union minister for parliamenta¬ 
ry affairs, who is Nath’s rival in Madhya 
f^adesh. Shukla, it is suggested, would 
have helped the Opposition raise the 
issue in Parliament. 

What then of Ajit wSingh? Biju Patnaik 
refuses to confirm that the money was 
intended for Ajit. He cither says that he 
doesn’t remember or responds that it is 


When Kamal 
Nath (left) 
denied that he 
had been paid hy 
Bfju Patnaik and 
produced 
evidence in his 
favour, the 


department said 
that the Rs 
25-iakh draft 
was actually 
made out toW 
Singh 
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nobody's business but his own. For his 
part, Ajit restricts himself to denying 
that the money was a bribe. ”1 was in 
Opposition at that time. Why would any¬ 
body bribe me?” This is fair enough. But 
it is not a denial: the money could still 
have been for election expenses. 

D espite having made a fool of him¬ 
self with his slow-lcak strategy, 
J.B. Patnaik is unembarrassed by his 
behaviour. His vigilance department has 
^ come up with a third theory. According to 
this, the money was a bribe for Kamal 


Nath but Ajit Singh was the courier. 
Asks Biju Patnaik, "Does he believe that 
1 give bribes by demand draft?" 

lima Shankai’ Mishra, the director of 
Orissa's vigilance department has yet to 
retract from his earlier statement that 
Biju issued a cheque favouring ‘your- 
^clF; that this cheque was transferred 
into a draft which was then transferred to 
Kamal Nath's ac(>ount. Presumably, the 
vigMlance department believes that 
Ajit’s involvement is of no consequence. 

Meanwhile, a new controversy has ari¬ 
sen over allegations that Biju Patnaik 
also made payments to N.T. Rama Rao. 
On the eve of the 1994 Assembly elec¬ 
tions, the Telugii Desam Party (TOP) 
bad just 28 lakhs in its coffers. At this 
stage, Patnaik stepped in with more 
funds. 


But how much did he give? .At that 
stage, the Congrcs.s was in power and 
the state intelligence det)artmenl told 
chief mini.ster Vijaya Bhaskara Reddy 
that Rs 5 crorc had been handed over to 
the TDP by Biju. Another version has it 
that a senior Janata Dal MP from Orissa 
came to Hyderabad with Rs 3 crore from 
Biju which was personally handed over 
to NTR. 

The problem is that the TDPhas split and 
there'is some dispute over who has con¬ 
trol dver the funds. NTR withdrew Rs 
35 lakh from various accounts before his 
son-in-1 aw Chandrababu 
Naidu was sworn m as 
chief minister. Naidu 
acted quickly to prevent 
NTR from withdrawing 
the Rs 75 lakh still in the 
account and both sides 
arc now waiting for the 
High ('ourt to rule on the 
legality of the TDP split. 

But the Janata Dal is 
reportedly taking the line 
that the money paid by 
Biju w as in the nature of a 
loan which it now wants 
repaid. Biju has made 
three visits to Hyderabad 
after NTR's ouster and 
has consulted with rival 
factions about the status 
of the debt. 

NTR takes the line that 
he has no money but that 
Naidu who is in power 
should be held responsi¬ 
ble for the debt. Naidu, 
who funded candidates 
on his own (without 
NTR's knowledge), says 
that he has nothing to do with it— Biju 
gave the money to NTR, he should get it 
back from him. 

That is where matters stand at the 
moment. The Janata Dal is pessimistic 
about ever getting its money back. And 
Biju is annoyed that the payment to Ajn 
Singh has made the headlines. 

But for the average voter, this public- 
washing of dirty linen has come<is some¬ 
thing of a revelation. If the Janata Dal 
which is a party in decline has access to 
so much money — Rs 25 lakh for Ajit 
Singh and another Rs 3 crore to 5 crore 
for NTR—then how much money must 
the Congress (I) have made over the last 
four-and-a-half years? • 

Prtym SmhgM/NmwDmIM wMi a.#. 
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MANI SHANKAR AIYAR 


SUKH RAM KYOr 



You’ve got to hand 
it to him. Having 
messed up things 
in Gujarat and pro¬ 
voked an internal 
party revolt in his 
home state of 
Maharashtra, BJP 
general-secretary 
Pramod Mahajan 
has given himself a new lease of politi¬ 
cal life by emerging as the Dalai of Dalai 
Street. The crusade he has sparked again¬ 
st Union communications minister Siikh 
Ram is fed by the business rivals of 
Himachal Futuristic, who include such 
•formidable Indian business houses as 
the Tatas, the Ambanis, the Ruias, not to 
mention multinationals like US West, 
Hughes Electronics and others. The 
irony of our swadeshi stalwarts beco¬ 
ming the unwitting — or, far more like- 


Instead of praising Sukh Ram 
for having kept the tendering 
process so utterly confkientiai 
that not even Himachal 
Futuristic knew they could win 
aii nine circies 1^ bidding Rs 
56,000 crore fossthan they 
did, the BJP are sneering at 
the tonanza which he has got 
ournationi 

ly. the very witting — spokesmen of 
Nariman Point big business and Wall 
Street imperialism has, alas, been lost on 
most of our press and all of our Opposi¬ 
tion. Hence this column. 


For Just consider, if Himachal Futu¬ 
ristic had never existed, the Delhi circle 
would have gone to the Birla consortium 
for Rs 11,200 crore as against the licen¬ 
ce fee of Rs 15,085 crore we are going to 
gouge out of Himachal F—a loss to the 
nation of nearly Rs 4,000 crore, equi¬ 
valent to the cost of the Opposition dis¬ 
rupting Parliament for 500 weeks! 

And in Haryana, it would have gone 
to the Modi consortium for Rs 3,150 
crore, nearly Rs 1,000 crore less than the 
Himachal F bid. And in UP west, the 
third circle within the cap that Himachal 
F has secured, the Hughes consortium 
would have got away with a licence fee 
some Rs 4,000 crore less than the 
Himachal bid of Rs 6,580 crore. 

Himachal F have also picked up the 
Orissa contract (which falls outside the 
capping regime as it is a category ‘C’ cir¬ 
cle) on the payment of a licence fee Rs 
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DUKHIHAI? 


The Opposition is 
determined to cut the 
telecom minister’s line 


I, 800 crore higher than its nearest rival, 
Usha. Put just these four circles together 
and you can sec that the Himachal con¬ 
sortium has given the country Rs 11,000 

I* crore more than the most favourable 
combination of second bids. 

What is Rs 11,000 crore? Close to 
two years funding of our rural anti- 
poverty programmes! Not much less 
than half our entire annual expenditure 
on defence services!! And four times the 
Centre’s annual outlay on education!!! 
Don’t we want the money? Do we want 
to say "No" to Rs 11,000 crore because 
Pramod Mahajan and his cohorts have a 
grudge against KJMC, one of 

! Himachal’s consortium partners — or, 
worse, because Sukh Ram, on the floor 
of the Rajya Sabha, is unable to instantly 
recall that KJMC stands for Khandelwal 
Jain Management Consultancy Financi- 

; al Services Limited? Who would? 

LET’S UXNC at it another way. Even if 
we were to impose a legally unmaintai¬ 
nable fine on the Himachal consortium 
for the bids they have been unable to 
take up because of Sukh Ram’s cap, 
what we would squeeze out of them 
would be Rs 175 crore What is that flea 
bite compared to the additional Rs 

II, 000 crore we’ve got because 
Himachal have upped the ante? 

And consider now the significance of 
Himachal having upped the ante. In 
Andhra Pradesh, Himachal F bid Rs 
15,365 crore. The next 
highest bidder was JT at 
Rs 3,528, followed by 
Essar at Rs 2,385. What a 
loot it would have been if 
JT had got away with Rs 
12,000 crore less than 
what the market can 
clearly bear. In Gujarat, 
die gap between 
Himachal and the next 
bidder (Birla) is over Rs 
12,000 crore. In Kerala, 
the difference is Rs 8,500 
crore; in Punjab, the 
magnitude of the differen¬ 
ce is nearly Rs 5,500 
crore. And in West 


Bengal, the difference is of the order of 
Rs 8,000 crore. 

If all these circles had been given to 
Himachal Futuristic without a cap, and 
they had then failed to take them up, we 
could have got Rs 175 crore out of them 
by way of penally. And the loss to the 
nation by giving it to the next highest bid¬ 
der would have been some Rs 45,000 
crore — close to half of Manmohan 
Singh’s entire revenue for a year! 

Instead, these circles can now be re- 
tendered. The new benchmark in everyo¬ 
ne’s mind will be the Himachal bid. 
Instead of US West (whose cause ex- 
presidential candidate Gary "Can’t 
Keep My Pants Up" Hart came to plead 
in India some months ago) thinking they 

is it really the BJP po^on 
that swadeshi, swabhimn 
and swavlambmtan that 
competition between several 
private sector parties should 
be sacrificed to create a 
private sector monopoly In 
telecom to match the public 
sector monopoly 
Mahanagar? 


can make a monkey of us by bidding Rs 
1,021 crore for Kerala as they did, 
they’ll know they don’t stand a chance 
unless they start approaching the 
Himachal benchmark of Rs 10,000 
crore for the Kerala circle alone. So will 
Hughes of the United States realise that 
they cannot trick us into parting with 
^Punjab for a mere Rs 3,000 crore; they’ll 
have to come up with something nearer 
the Himachal bid of Rs 9,0(X) crore if 
they are serious about doing telecom 
business in India. 

INDEED, THE irony of the whole tender 
is that Hughes Ispat is going to get all of 
juicy Maharashtra for a mere Rs 13,909 
crore only because the Himachal con¬ 
sortium did not bid for Maharashtra. 
Equally, US West was going to grab 
Tamil Nadu for a pitiful Rs 4,520 crore 
merely because the spectacle of having 
anything whatever to do with Jayalalitha 
quite frightened poor Himachal away— 
it is Pandit Sukh Ram, none else, who 
has saved India from the clutches of US 
economic imperialism by disqualifying 
US West for its ridiculously low bid. 
Giant multinationals were pipped at the 
post by the Third World consortium of 
Himachal Futuristic, Bezeq of Israel and 
Shinawatra of Thailand wherever there 
was competition between the First and 
Third Worlds. 

It only goes to show what an easy ride 
India is taken for by First World 
exploiters and their Indi¬ 
an compradors, the 
Modis and SPICs and 
Bhartis. There is no more 
significant example of 
South-South cooperation 
in economic history than 
the India-lsrael-Thailand 
bid that has already given 
US Rs 11,(XX) crore more 
than the First World 
would have parted with 
— and potentially upto 
Rs 45,000 crore more in 
the kitty. 1 am even wil¬ 
ling to forgive Bezeq its 
Zionist origins for having 
gifted this nest-egg to 
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poor India. 

And instead of praising Sukh Ram for 
having kept the tendering process so 
utterly confidential that not even 
Himachal Futuristic knew they could 
win all nine circles by bidding Rs 56»000 
crore less than they did, the same BJP 
who arc crowing about the handful of 
silver they've; got out of being re¬ 
educated by Enron sneer at the bonanza 
which Sukh Ram has got our nation! 

There remains the wholly unproven 
charge of corruption. I am glad Laloo 
Prasad's representatives arc so concer¬ 
ned about loot in Delhi (while blinding 
themselves to the unbelieveable loot 
going on in Patna) that they've closed 
down the nation’s democracy for a 
week. Perhaps, they should ask them¬ 
selves why the nation's second-largest 
state, Bihar, did not receive even the 
minimum three bids. Reliance being the 
highest bidder with a derisory Rs 13.65 
crore (just two per cent of what 
Himachal F had bid for neighbouring 
West Bengal!) The answer lies in the 
mess their messiah has made of Bihar— 
and which they now want to make of 
India. Oh, my countiy, I weep for thee! 

THAT, HOWEVER, is by the way. In 
what does the corruption, if any, lie? 
First, in Himachal Futuristic — an 


BJP general-secretaiy 
Pramod Maluiian has given 
himself a new lease of political 
life by emeiging as the Dalai of 
Dalai Street The crasade he 
has sparited against Union 
communications minister 
Sukh Ram is fed by the 
business rivals of Himachal 


Futuristic 



unknown entity — having been given 
any contracts at all. Is there any validity 
to this charge made repeatedly in the 
bear-garden to which the Opposition 
have reduced Parliament? 

The answer, quite simply, is "No — 
the charge is rubbish". The tender 
documents, which everyone accepted^ 
stipulated that any consortium wishing 
to bid must have a collective net worth 
of Rs 1,950 crore. Himachal Futuristic's 
net worth is nowhere near that figure. 
But the point is that it was not Himachal 


which put in a bid; it was a consortium 
led by Himachal which bid. And 
Himachal, Bezeq and Shinawatra toge¬ 
ther have a net worth more than double 
the minimum requirement — Rs 4,622 
crore, to put it exactly. 

vSince the consortium was perfectly 
entitled to bid, how can their bid be set 
aside merely because the Opposition is 
too ignorant lo have heard of Himachal 
Futuristic? Incidentally, the tender 
documents also said the bidder con¬ 
sortium must have earlier strung up five 
lakh lines; the India-Israel-Thailand con¬ 
sortium has a collective experience 400 
percent higher than the minimum requi¬ 
rement— 21 lakh lines. 

Corruption, if any, would have come 
in only if, on discovering that a duly 
qualified consortium had put in the high¬ 
est bid, Sukh Ram were to have changed 
the goal posts and said the Himachal con¬ 
sortium was too small (or too off-white 
or too Semitic) to be considered. Maybe 
that is what Pramod Mahagan will do 
when he becomes the BJP’s communica¬ 
tion minister. Even if he does not, he 
would have taught his knickerwallah 
friends a lesson or two in organised 
loohmaarl 

The second charge is even more amu¬ 
sing. Why did Sukh Ram impose a cap 
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of three after the tenders were opened? 
Was it not to bail out the Himachal con¬ 
sortium who would not have been able 
to perform in all nine circles where they 
were the lowest? 

I am unable to fully comprehend this 
argument. On the one hand, the Opposi¬ 
tion are objecting to Himachal F being 
given any circles at all — and, on the 
other, they are wanting to know why the 
same consortium is not being given all 
j^nine! Which ^ would they prefer? 
Himachal F being disqualified altoge¬ 
ther? Or Himachal F being made the 
virtually sole private sector party in 
Indian telecommunica¬ 
tions? I am also unable to 
understand whether the 
Opposition are, in prin¬ 
ciple, in favour of a cap or 
not. 

Is it really the Left 
Front position that it is 
best to have one private 
sector party dominate all 
that segment of basic tele¬ 
com services which is 
being privatised? Is it 
really the BJP position 
that swadeshi, 

f swabhitnan and 

1 swavlamh mean that com¬ 
petition between several 
private sector parties 
should be sacrificed to 
creaic a private sector 
monopoly in telecom to 
match the public sector 
monopoly of Mahana- 
gar? In all the din and cla¬ 
mour, we have Just not 
had the only answer we 
require; should there or 
should there not be a cap 
on the number 
of circles any one private party can 
monopolise? 

Until that answer comes, I am afraid 
my brother Swaminathan’s somewhat 
simplistic way out of the impasse is 
unfeasible. He has urged — in his 
Swaminomics column, on television and 
in private conversation — that all we 
to do is uncap Sukh Ram — and a 
delighted Opposition will kiss and for¬ 
give, restoring in one fell blow 
democracy to our polity and libcralisa- 
tion/globalisation to our economy. 1 am 
afraid that will remain a pipedream — 
unless it really is the Opposition posi¬ 
tion that we should hand over all nine cir¬ 
cles to Himachal F. Uncapping at this 


stage would only further complicate an 
already confused picture. 

THE REAL issue is — is Sukh Ram’s 
cap illegitimate or unprecedented? As 
for the charge of illegitimacy — that the 
cap was thought up as a device for taking 
the Himachal consortium off the hook 
— the tender dcKuments give the lie to 
this wholly bogus charge. Clause 4.6 of 
the tender documents umambiguously 
specified tlvat ”... the TELECOM 
AUTHORITY Is free to restrict the num¬ 
ber of service areas for which any one 
company can be licensed to provide the 
service”. 


Capping was always an option the 
government reserved to itself. And it 
was an option everyone knew the 
government might well resort to 
because there was a precedent, and a 
recent precedent at that. It is only dys- 
lexics and those with fading memories 
(i.e., the Hon’ble Opposition) who can 
make such a charge, given that post¬ 
tender capping was resorted to but 
months ago for the Cellular Mobile Tele¬ 
phone Service. Since, however, the fat 
cats were the winners in that tender, 
their agents in Parliament — Pramod 
Mahajan et al — did not kick up a fuss. 
Now that the fat cats — both national 
and international—have been outbid by 


a Third World consortium, the agents of 
Nariman Point and Wall Street have 
come crawling out of the woodwork. 

Frankly, if Sukh Ram really were run¬ 
ning a racket, do you honestly believe 
Ambani and Gary Hart could not have 
matched whatever it was that a small- 
limer like Nahata of Futuristic was 
asked to shell out? One has to be incredi¬ 
bly naive or stupid to insist that 
the only way of lining one's pcxrket is to 
buck the biggest capitalists of India and 
the biggest multinationals in telecom in 
order to favour an obscure Himachal par¬ 
ty and its Third World consortium. 

The fact is that unless some proof is 


forthcoming, the charge of corruption 
remains a wholly political gambit, not a 
serious criminal charge. By bandying 
such charges and refusing to allow them 
to be debated in Parliament, what Jaipal 
Reddy and the other anarchists who 
make up the Opposition have done is 
demonstrate how unfit the Opposition is 
for running our democracy as it is for the 
management of the economy. Tragical¬ 
ly, the press is too full of chaps who plug¬ 
ged the IAS exam in the mid-Sixties to 
be able to understand any of this. • 


(The tngedy of this column is that everyone It has 
defended — V. Krfahnamurthy, Kaipnam Ral, Rameahwar 
Thakur - has been, wholly unfairly, given Ns mar^ng 
orders. I hope and pray Pandit Sukh Ram sunrives tfw 
detencel) 



Laloo Prasad 
Yadav’s 
rapresentatives 
should ask 
themselves why 
Bihar did not • 
receive even the 
minimum three 
bids, Reliance being 
the highest bidder 
withaderisoiyRs 
13.65 crore. The 
answer iies in the 
mess their messiah 
has made of the 
state 
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POWER PLAY 


RAJIV SHUKLA 


The countdown begins 

But are the political parties ready to face the electorate? 


Though the count¬ 
down for the Lok 
Sahha elections 
will begin next 
month, neither the 
Congress nor the 
Opposition par- 
lies, it seems, are 
prepared to face 
the electorate. 
True, the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) 
leadership is demanding early polls, but 
most of its MPs do not want this. In fact, 
all sitting members of Parliament cutt¬ 
ing across party lines have indicated 

that they would like this 
House to complete its full 
term and elections held in 
May-June. Narasimha 
Rao's ministers are also 
trying to persuade the PM 
to continue for another 
six months. 

As far as preparations 
for the crucial elections 
are concerned, no party 
has yet geared up its poll 
machinery. They all are 
expecting that there 
would be one more ses¬ 
sion of Parliament and 
Congress MPs are hoping 
for one more Cabinet 
reshuffle. i 

After the Gujarat crisis, the BJP was 
slightly demoralised and Congress 
leaders were beginning to feel confi¬ 
dent. But the Congress’ image has taken 
a battering following the Sukh Ram epi¬ 
sode. Although BJP leaders are saying 
in public that their party would get at 
least. 200 seats, an internal assessment 
has now put the figure at 160. No won¬ 
der, most BJP MPs are against early 
polls. 

As far as alliances and seat adjust¬ 
ments are concerned, the Opposition par¬ 
ties are yet to begin talks on the matter. 
But one thing is clear: the BJP will have 
no alliances with either the Janata Dal or 
the Left parties. In most of the states, the , 
BJP will go it alone except in Maha- I 


rashtra, Haryana and Tamil Nadu. In 
Haryana, the party will surely strike an 
alliance with Bansi Lai. 

The Janata Dal still doesn’t know 
what to do. A faction led by Ram Vilas 
Paswan and Mufti Mohammad Sayeed 
is keen on having an alliance with the 
Samajwadi Party of Mulayam Singh 
Yaddv. But Laloo Prasad Yadav and 
Sharad Yadav are totally averse to the 
idea. Many Janata Dal leaders want 
Mulayam Singh to merge his party with 
the JD, but the former Uttar Pradesh 
chief minister has made it clear that he 
would neither join the National Front 



Irrespeptive of party 
affiliations, most sitting MPs 
want elections in May or 
June. Even Congress 
ministers are trying to 
convince Narasimha Rao to 
carry on for another six 
months 


nor the Janata Dal. He can only considei 
the proposal of seat adjustment. Now, it 
is up to V.P. Singh and company to 
either accept or reject the proposal. 

The Congress is in no better shape 
eilhei. There are problems in many state 
units. In Uttar Pradesh, the party is a divi¬ 
ded house and things are no better in 
Madhya Pradesh. It is surprising that on 
the eve of the election, a move has been 
launched to unseat chief minister Digvi- 
jay Singh. Everyone knows that if Singh 
is removed, he will split the Legislative 
Party and President’s Rule will be the 
only way out. And if that happens, it will 

pave the way for the 
return of the BJP to 
power in the state. 

In Bihar, the Congress 
is in deep trouble, especia¬ 
lly after Tariq Anwar, the 
chairman of the minority 
cell of the A ICC, accused 
Dr Jagannath Mishra of 
corruption He has said 
that when Rajiv Gandhi 
had mentioned the word 
‘power broker’, he meant 
Jagannath Mishra. 

In Rajasthan, party fac¬ 
tions led by Ashok Geh- 
lot, the Pradesh Congress 
chief, and Bhuvanesh 
Chaturvedi, the minister 

in the PMO, are at loggerheads. 
Recently, both the groups exchanged 
blows in public and if this goes on, it will 
do a lot of harm to the Congress’ 
prospects. 

Chief minister Bhajan Lai is still in; 
command in Haryana, but dissidents 
like Col. Ram Singh and Bhupinder i 
Singh Huda could well queer the pitch 
for the Congress. 

In Tamil Nadu, Narasimha Rao has, 
neither succeeded in getting Rajnikanth j 
to support the Congress nor has he been i 
able to pacify Jayalalitha. It is said that 
the PM is using Rajnikanth as a trump 
card to force Jayalalitha to have an allian- II 
ce with the Congress. • 
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Also winging its way to Muscat, Kuwait, Fujairah, Ras-ai-Khaimah, Bangkok 
Singai)ore, Kuala Lumpur, Colombo, Male, Kathmandu and Dhaka. 
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WELCOME 


ABROAD 


IPERSONAUtY 



A politician 
and a Governor 

But Motilal Vora knows how to strike a 
balance between the two identities 


A t 5 am every day, when the 
rest of Lucknow is still 
asleep, the Raj Bhavan 
comes alive. The 
floodlights around the 
lawns are switched on and for half- 
an-hour, people living around the spraw¬ 
ling residence of the Uttar Pradesh' 
Governor are treated to some morning 
ragas by the noted shehnai maestro, 
Bismillah Khan. Not live, but taped. 
This is followed by half-an-hour of 
Raghupati Raghav Raja Ram and other 
bhajans Gandhiji was fond of. 

At 6 am, freshly-shaved Motilal 
Vora, the present incumbent of 
Lucknow’s Raj Bhavan emerges from 
his living quarters and walks towards 
the goshala (cow shelter). Following 
him are minions carrying flowers, rotis 
and gur Vora first lays the, 

flowers at the feet of a statue of Mahat¬ 
ma Gandhi located in the Raj Bhavan 
park. Then he feeds the cows, patting 
them on their heads all the while. This is 
how Motilal Vora begins his day. 

Such a routine is nothing new for the 
UP Governor. He has been paying obei¬ 
sance to Mahatma Gandhi even when 
former chief minister Mayawati, who 
Vora himself had sworn in with great 
fanfare, was showering the Mahatma 
with the choicest abuses. When asked 
about this, Vora says; Unhen apna 
kaam kama hai; mujhe apna kaam 
kama hai” (she has her work to do, I 
have mine). 

These days, of course, Vora has a lot 
of work to do. As the Governor of a state 
under President’s Rule, he has to act as 
the administrative head, take cognisan¬ 
ce of the political climate of the state, 
and ensure that he is seen as non¬ 
partisan in every action he takes. 

Vora knew he would be under great 
pressure when news began filtering out 
that the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) 
had had enough of Mayawati. Usually 


quick to demand the unseating of every 
non-Congress government, this time the 
party was curiously quiet. They wanted 
either a patch-up between the BJP and 
Mayawati and Ae elected government 
to continue for at least a few more 
months, or Aat elections be announced 
immediately. At no cost, Vora was told, 
should the Lok Sabha and the Assembly 
elections take place togeAer in UP. This 
would cause great damage to the Con- 
gress(I)’s prospects. 

Vora bristled, but in his own quiet 
way. He was one of the first dignitaries 
waiting to meet the Prime Minister 
when Narasimha Rao returned from his 
tour of Egypt and the USA. Motilal 
Vora told Ae PM that he could not hold 
out any longer. President’s Rule would 
have to be imposed in UP. 

There was more. Vora made it clear 
Aat he was not going to act as an agent 
of any political party, including the Con¬ 
gress. If Congressmen thought they 
could assume Aat Governor’s Rule was 
an euplieiiiisin for Congress rule, they 
were sadly mistaken. 

T he previous Governor, B. Salyana- 
rayana Reddy, had been a nominee of 
the National Front government. When 
the Rao government came to power, 
Reddy was so worried about his future 
Aat he did whatever Ae slate Congres- 
s(I) asked him to do. But Motilal Vora 
could return to his home state, Madhya 
Pradesh, and join politics any time he 
wanted to. He was not obliged to take 
orders from the state Congress. 

Rao heard out Vora patiently. Here 
was a man after his own heart, So, 
Aough Ae two had got on well earlier 
too, now Vora needed no intermediaries 
— his hot line to the PM was in place. 
Two incidents indicate this. 

Soon after President’s Rule was 
imposed in UP, a Congress(l) delega¬ 
tion called on the Governor, demanding 
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various things. Prominent among the 
members was the Pradesh Congress 
Committee (PCC) president, Jitendra 
Prasad, and his supporter, Surendra 
(Puttu) Awasthi. Tea was served to the 
delegation. Each member then told the 
Governor what he would like him to do. 
Awasthi wanted the Governor to trans¬ 
fer an official, but Vora told him bluntly 
that this was not possible. 

A furious Awasthi got up and started 
shouting at Vora. His colleagues tried to 
stop him but couldn’t. The ADC to the 
Governor now stepped in, put his hand 
on Awasthi’s shoulder and told him that 


he couldn’t raise his voice inside the Raj 
Bhavan. The ADC even escorted the 
Congressman out of Vora’s house. The 
state unit of the Congress(I) was furious. 
But complaints to the PM did not yield 
any response. 

The other incident has to do with the 
appointment of advisors. Once Presi¬ 
dent’s Rule was imposed, Narasimha 
Rao’s men at the Centre assumed that 
they could now run Uttar Pradesh by pro¬ 
xy. The race began to foist advisors on 
the Governor. Names of some politici¬ 
ans were even suggested. The services 
of some IAS officers, reported to be 
‘friendly’ to the government, were also 
offered. 


When Vora was asked when the advi¬ 
sors would be appointed, he was non¬ 
committal. ’’Uttar Pradesh is such a 
large state that advisors will be necessa¬ 
ry. But I’m in no hurry”, he said. 

M eanwhile, Motilal Vora has made 
his moves, putting his men in key 
posts. Rai Singh, the Dalit officer whom 
Mayawati had raised to the skies only to 
bring him down, was one of the first 
bureaucrats to be appointed as advisor. 
And P.L. Punia, the powerful former 
principal secretary to the chief minister, 
was cut down to size — he was shunted 


What after Vora’s 
current tenure as 
Governor of Uttar 
Pradesh? He could well 
emerge as a consensus 
Congress president, 
should the demand for 
one-man-one-post be 
raised again 


to the Ambedkar A vas Yojana. 

And Vora has done all this with a 
smile 

So close is he to Rao today that 
although his former mentor, rebel Con¬ 
gressman Aijun Singh,always stays at 
the Raj Bhavan when he visits UP, this 
has caused no bad blood between Vora 
and the Prime Minister. 

For Vora himself, this is entirely in 
keeping with his character. A man who, 
as chief minister of Madhya Pradesh 
used to call Madhavrao Scindia ‘Sir’ 
and could function unhindered with as 
eccentric a chief minister as P.C. Sethi, 


he lends his current job a low profile. 
But he is also aware that his post is a 
coveted one. 

What after Vora’s current tenure as 
Governor of Uttar Pradesh? He could 
well emerge as a consensus Congress 
president, should (he demand for onc- 
man-one-posi be raised again. Except 
for some people like V.C. ShukJa, Moti¬ 
lal Vora is acceptable to all sections of 
the Congress party. 

For the moment, however, Vora is sit¬ 
ting light in Lucknow. His priority now 
is to sort out the mess in Uttar Pradesh. • 

Bhmmi PnMmn/Lueknow 
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GOOD, 

CLEAN 



The super success of Dilwale 
Dulhaniya Le Jayenge once again 
proves that simple, wholesome 
entertainment will always pull in 
the customers 


N ever before has love been so profi¬ 
table. The film industry has still to 
recover from the celebrations that 
accompanied the super success of 
Hum Aapke Haiti Koun..! (estima¬ 
ted gross to date Rs 150 crore on an investment 
of less than Rs 4 crore). And now, e ven 

that record seems in 
"DilwaUhasa danger of being 
universal 
appeal," says 

^ucerY^ filmdebut-Adiva 
Chopra. It ts a chopra, son of the 
success^ movie’s producer,Yash 

because it — DUwale Dulhaniya be 

comes Struight Jayenge began packing 
from the hearth* the punters in to the cine¬ 
mas in its very first 
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Happy to be me 

In a world of painted nymphets, Kajol holds her own 


T he obvious comparison would 
be Geeta Bali. Kajol isn’t good- 
looking in any conventional sense, 
but she exudes the rawness and 
spontaneity of Geeta Bali. "She’s the 
most watchable of the younger 
generation of film actresses," says 
film critic Rauf Ahmed. 

"She’s a stupendous actress," 
says film director and producer Pra- 
kash Mehra. 

After having been around for 
long enough to be slotted with the 
likes of Mamta Kulkarni, Karisma 
Kapoor and Raveena, Kajol has final¬ 
ly broken out of the mould. At an 
estimated Rs 20-25 lakh per film, 
she now rubs shoulders with Juhi 
Chawla and Manisha Koirala. 

But unlike the new-generation 
nymphets, Kajol has a style all her 
own. She has a figure that’s far 
from perfect but doesn’t bother to 
hide either her thunder thighs or 
Punjabi wrestler’s arms. 

Then there’s her complexion. 
Euphemistically referred to as 
‘wheatish’, Kajol doesn’t bother to 


cake it over with layers of founda¬ 
tion 10 shades lighter than the 
colour of her skin. 

In a world of aerobically defined 
perfect bodies, Kajol stands out in 
her own league. 

In an interview to a film magazi¬ 
ne, Kajol has said that she doesn’t 
identify with someone like Sim ran 
who’s basically a very meek and 
submissive girl. But, like Kajol, Sim- 
ran too breaks a few golden rules 
about leading ladies. To start with, 
she has a secret, intellectual life and 
—like Kajol—keeps a diary and 
reads a lot. 

But to put Kajol in the big league 
at this point of time would be too 
premature. The success of Ditwale 
was preceded by a string of flops: 
Taaqat, Hulchutand Goondaraj. 

In the fickle, here- 
today-gone-tomorrow world of 
Hindi films, who knows what the 
future holds for Kajol? But by all 
accounts, here is one intelligent 
actress whose screen presence and 
vivaciousness is breath-taking. 


week. A simple love story with the good 
clean fun ethos of HAHK, Dilwale was 
saturation released all over the country. 

In Delhi alone, 40 prints were distri¬ 
buted to various cinemas and the grosses 
piled up. In a mere eight weeks the film 
had earned Rs 30 crore on an investment 
of Rs 3.5 crore. It is the biggest hit of pro¬ 
ducer Yash Chopra’s career and while 
Rajshri Productions, which made 
HAHKy believes that comparisons bet¬ 
ween the two films don’t hold, the film 
industry feels otherwise. 

Says Taran Adarsh, editor of Trade 
Guide, "After a slump of nine years, the 
film industry is finally flooded with 
funds. HAHK and Dilwale have proved 
that if films provide good, wholesome 
entertainment, people are willing to go 
to the theatres and spend money. It is futi¬ 
le to complain about the encroachment 
of televison. What matters is that the pro¬ 
duct must be good." 

B ut how good is the product? If you 
are part of the tiny minority that has 
not seen Dilwale, here’s what the film is 
all about. 

On the face of it, Dilwale is a straight¬ 
forward love story that can be divided 
into three parts. In the first, we have the 
parallel stories of Simran (Kajol) and 
Raj (Shah Rukh Khan), the children of 
NRI parents from Punjab who have 
immigrated to London. Simran is the 
elder daughter of a shopkeeper (Amrish 
Puri). The movie begins with her drea¬ 
ming of love — dreams that she shares 
with her mother (Farida Jalal). The 
father, however, is a real sher-e-Punjab 
sort who has decided that his daughter 
will marry the son of his best friend, a 
rich zamindar back home in Punjab. 

Raj, on the other hand, is the typical 
rich son of an indulgent father (Anupam 
Kher) — the type seen in a zillion films 
before. He’s a happy-go-lucky sort who 
plays a hard game of rugby and cruises 
ciround town on his Harley Davidson, 
guzzling beer by the gallon. 

Simran has no quarrel with her 
father’s decision to marry her off to 
someone she has never seen. She has not 
been brought up to question the patriar¬ 
ch’s decisions (Puri congratulates him¬ 
self for bringing her up ^s a ‘Hindusta¬ 
ni’). But she is aware that after her marri¬ 
age she will not be able to live life on her 
terms and she argues with her father to 
allow her to go to Europe on a Eurail 
tour with her friends. "Give me one 
month from my own life/' she pleads 
with her father. He agrees. 
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Meanwhile, Raj the jock has just flun¬ 
ked his university exams and is also 
making plans to go on the Eurail tour 
with his Mends. 

In the second part, Simran and Raj 
meet on the train. Predictably, sparks fly 
as the two are attracted to each other. 
Somewhere along the way, both miss 
the train and are left alone to make their 
way to Zurich to catch up with the rest of 
the party. Many songs shot in beautiful 
locations later, they are in love. 

But Simran does not dare to voice her 
feelings because the future has already 
been chalked out for her. 

Back home, Simran tells her mother 
that she's found the man she's been 
looking for. Unfortunately, her father 
overhears the conversation and has a pur¬ 
ple fit. And before you can say sarson da 
saag, the family has packed up and is 
headed home. 

Farida Jalal is instructed by her hus¬ 
band to make sure her daughter forgets 
her new-found love. In what is perhaps 
the most poignant scene in the entire 
film, the mother talks of her own 
childhood and how she was made to 
give up her education so that her bro¬ 
thers could go to school. All her life she 
has been made to make sacrifices as a 
daughter, sister and wife but she had 


hoped that her own daughter would be 
able to escape that agony. 

Simran, however,* reassures her 
mother that rebellion is not in her mind. 
She will marry the boy, Kuljeet (Parmit 
Sethi), chosen for her by her father. 

The third part focuses on the festivities 
for the impending marriage. There’s an 
engagement and the celebration of 
Karva Chauth. 

In the midst of all these festivities, Raj 
comes to Punjab looking for Simran. 
Simran tells Raj that her father will 
never agree to their marriage and tries to 
convince him that they should elope. 

But since Raj is also a Hindustani, he 
turns down the proposal. He will marry 
Simran but only after her father gives his 
approval to the match. 

Raj then worms his way into the 
Simran-Kuljeet household, pretending 
to be a businessman who is keen to set 
up a factory in Punjab. But while he is 
able to charm Simran’s sister, mother, 
grandmother and even, Kuljeet and his 
sister, he isn’t able to make a dent with 
Simran’s father. 

Finally, when nothing seems to work, 
Raj’s father arrives from London. Sim¬ 
ran’s grandmother, meanwhile, feels 
she is dying and asks for the marriage 
date to be advanced. And bringing the 


Shah Rukh Khan in a scene from Dilwale: happy-go-lucky hero 



crisis to a head is a photograph of Raj 
and Simran taken while they were in 
Europe. That photograph falls into 
Amrish Puri’s hands and all hell breaks, 
loose. 

Raj is roundly thrashed, first by the 
father and then by Kuljeet. 

Now it is time for the tram to leave. 
Raj and his father have bewded it, but 
there is no sign of Simran. At this point, 
Panda Jalal takes matters in her hands 
and drags wSimran to the station. As the 
train begins to move out of the platfonn, 
Simran tries to run and hoard it, but her 
father holds her back. As she continues 
to struggle, he suddenly lets her go and 
says, "Go Simran, you’ll never meet 
anyone who loves you so much again." 

Happy ending. The lovers are united. 
The audience has had ajolly good time 
— a brief lour of Europe, marriage 
songs and dances, elaborate costumes 
(particularly in the pre-nuptial scenes), a 
strong pitch.for women but without brea¬ 
king the mould, the upholding of family 
values, star-crossed lovers who get toge¬ 
ther in the end. And three hours or so, 
well spent. 

I t’s a very simple story line," says 
Javed Siddiqui, who wrote its dialo¬ 
gue. "It’s a standard boy-mcets- 
girl, nearly-loses-girl, but- 

gets-her-in-the-end plot. But the streng¬ 
th lies in its treatment which is fre.sh and 
lyrical." 

"Dilwale is a remarkable debut by 
Aditya Chopra," says film critic Ajit 
Duara. In HAHK, the depiction of the 
neo-rich Gujarati-Marv^ari family cultu¬ 
re did not have much plot motivation. 
But in Dilwale, the Punjabi culture is in 
context and does not seem over-played." 

For all its seeming simplicity, Aditya 
Chopra has made an extraordinarily 
clever film and most industry pundits 
are clear that if a film appeals to women, 
its success is more or less assured. 

Simran, her mother and grandmother 
are the sort of people most Indian 
women can easily identify with. As the 
sheltered daughter (even though she’s 
been brought up in London), Simran is 
allowed to wear Western clothes but she 
begins her day by singing Om Jai Jag- 
dish Hare. 

Alone in her room, she is outspoken 
about her sexual needs and has an outlet 
for her creativity in her poetiy. (In a 
famous song sequence, she dances in the 
rain in a little, white dress.) 

Her mother has left her youth behind 
her, but hopes her daughter will be able 
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to fulfil aspirations that she herself 
could not. And finally, the widowed 
grandmother has spent 20 years of her 
life waiting for her son to come home. 

Not leaving things to chance, Aditya 
makes a pitch to women on another level 
as well. In addition to the emotionally 
sympathetic portrayal of three genera¬ 
tions of women, he injects a heavy dose 
of pre-nuptial celebrations. 

As has been made clear by HAHK, the 
world, and particularly women, loves 
weddings. HAHK, with its silicon chip- 
thin plot and 14 songs, became a hit 
because women in the audience saw it 
again and again to see Madhuri clothes 
and the bride’s jewellery. 

Although the wedding scenes only 
take up a third of the entire film, lliey are 
enough to sustain audience, particularly 
female audience, interest. There are at 
least two songs — one following the 
engagement and one on Karva Chauth 
— based on such sequences. 

"The film upholds traditional values," 

I says Siddiqui. "There is a vein of nostal¬ 
gia with the rituals of mangni, shaadi 
and the baraat getting ready to come to 
the dulhan 's door." 

Like HAHK, Dilwale upholds the 
honour of old traditional values and 
rituals. But unlikewhere Madhu¬ 
ri and Salman Khan do not reveal a pas¬ 
sionate side, DU wale has several scenes 
that come close to — but don’t cross — 
the limits of sexuality: Simran and Raj 
spend a night alone in Europe, but even 
though Simran wakes up the next mor¬ 
ning wearing Raj's shirt, he assures her 
that he did nothing to insult her izzat. 

Look for the 
woman 


In Yash Chopra’s earlier 
heroine-oriented 
productions 



?SIIN' 


(The tantalising question of how Simran 
got into that shirt in the first place is left 
unanswered.) 

I n a way, the comparison between the 
two films is unfair. Dilwale has had a 
saturation release while HAHK opened 
with only one or two prints per territory. 

According to Taran Adarsh of Trade 
Guide, HAHK, which was released last 
year, has made Rs 150 crore to date, 
while Dilwale had in the first four weeks 
of its release already made Rs 8 crore. 

There is another reason for the huge 
amount Dilwale has already raked in in 
ticket prices. Since last year, when 
HAHK was released, ticket prices have 
gone up by 30 to 40 per cent. According 
to a special report in Business India, 
HAHK\s ticket sales are expected to 
cross Rs 200 crore, while Dilwale is 
expected to touch Rs 100 crore. Yet, a 
year ago, HAHK*s tickets sold for Rs 15 
to Rs 20. This year, at some movie 
theatres — New Excelsior in Bombay, 
for instance — audiences are paying Rs 
150 each to sec Dilwale (the black- 
market rate is as high as Rs 250 for the 
stalls). 

Not that the audience is complaining. 
"Rs 500 mein Europe ki sair ho gayee 
(For Rs 500, I got a tour of Europe)," 
says Mukul Patil, who bought two 
tickets in black. 

The box-office success of HAHK, fol¬ 
lowed by such films as Karan Arjun 
(Rs 30 crore in 43 weeks), Bombay (Rs 
15 crore in 30 weeks), Raja (Rs 12 crore 
in 23 weeks), Rangeela (Rs 10 crore in 
nine weeks) and now Dilwale, means 

I f it’s a Yash Chopra production, 
you can be sure that the iocaie 
win be picturesque, the stars will be 
Bollywood’s most sought after, and 
the music simply enchanting. But 
most important, the heroine wilt not 
be your average tsar<jerker or Just 
another glamourous prop in a 
bump-and-grind routine. She will 
have a mind of her own and emo¬ 
tions that Chopra—master of 
romance—is only too wHiing to 
e}q>iore. 


SUM (INI): Tcijtedasthe 
casting coup of the centuiy, WSa 
brougitt together Amitabh Bach- 
chan, Rekln and «hiya Bs^hchan. 



that the industry is awash in funds. After 
a nine-year slump, this is good news 
indeed. 

But what is more significant about a 
cash-rich industry is that it can now final¬ 
ly turn to legitimate sources of funding. 
Following the 1993 bomb blast in Bom¬ 
bay and the revelation of the underworld 
links of some Bombay film distributors 
and producers, the industry saw some 
very hard times with underworld finan¬ 
ces becoming scarce. 

The success of HAHK changed all 
that: ticket sales have been the highest in 



Both the women hed equeliy power¬ 
ful roles* 


aimiU(199Qs7hffnm 
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the history of Bollywood. That movie 
was a landmark in more ways than one. 
It demonstrated that good, clean fun was 
not passe. And it brought audiences 
back to the movie theatres. 

In an unprecedented marketing strate¬ 
gy, Rajshri Productions refused to sell 
the video rights of their film to anyone. 
As a result, you had to go to the cinema if 
you wanted to see the film. 

Moreover, the strategy of releasing 
only limited prints was an extremely 
wise one. By creating scarcity, the produ¬ 
cers fuelled demand further. "By floo- 

men, Rishi Kapoor and Vinod Khan- 
na. The high points of the film were 
the lush Swiss locales and the 
superhit music by Shiv-Hari. 

LAMIIE(1991): This complica¬ 
ted plot around a young girl, Sride- 
vi, who falls madly in love with the 
man (Anil Kapoor) who was besot¬ 
ted by her mother, was a movie that 
bombed at the box office. Neverthe¬ 
less, It was a major hit in the video 
circuit. 


OAflll (tISS): The film will not 
only be reffiembered for its box- 
of^ fbtums tMJt also because it 
projected giirf*next-doorJuhi Chaw- 


A good film is a 
good film is a 
good film. Fed 
up of movies 
that exploited 
sex and 
violence, the 
audience 
wants 

feel-good films 
that are made 
well 


ding the market with so many prints, 
Yash Chopra has taken a big risk," says 
film critic Rauf Ahmed. 

"In a way, you could say Dilwale has 
done better than HAHK since it is still 
drawing the crowds despite having been 
released in so many movie halls. It’s a 
far greater and more sustained interest." 

With so many hits in the last 12 
months alone, industry pundits have 
begun talking about the return of roman¬ 
ce. But it IS still Ux) premature to write 
off action It HAHK was a hit, so was 
Karan Arjun. And if Rangecla has pul- 



la as a sex symbol. It dealt with the 
trauma of a married woman who 
coukt not shake off an obsessed 
lover, Shah Rukh Khan. 


led in the crowds. Ram Jaune hasn’t 
done too badly either. 

In this new scenario, the milliun- 
do!larque.sUon is* what ’a the new formu¬ 
la? Everyone is looking for that magic 
mix that is reviving audience interest in 
Hindi cinema. Is it romance? Is it 
action? Is it a big star? Is it the music? 
The director? The exotic l(x;alion? 

The answer is, bafflingly, none of the 
above. Madhuri — the Rs l-cro- 
re-per-film girl — has just delivered a 
flop, Yaarana, despite the fact that the 
movie starred her and its music has done 
well (Mera piva ghar aaya). Barsaat, 
with Twinkle and Bobby Deol, has bit¬ 
ten the dust despite the fact that it is pro¬ 
bably the most expensive film to have 
ever been made. 

I t is a fact of the film industry that there 
has been no star of the stature of Amita- 
bh Bachchan. Rauf Ahmed goes one 
step further and says he *s the only star 
Bollywood has ever prtxluced. 

After his retirement from the silver 
screen, there has been a lot of talk about 
the new number one. But stars have 
come and gone and even such actors as 
wShah Rukh Khan, Salman Khan and 
Anil Kapoor pale into insignificance 
before the big B. 

What has replaced Bachchan, 
however, is not another star but the 
Film. And this is the final lesson of 
HAHK — further ratified by Dilwale. 

A good film is a good film is a gcx)d 
film Fed up of movies that blatantly 
exploited sex and violence, a new- 
generaiion audience wants feel-good 
films that are made well. 

With the dawning of the new era of 
video m the early Eighties, trade pundits 
had written off films and said this was 
the end for cinema For a while they 
were proved nght. Now, television has 
exposed its audience to good cinema 
and good performances. This savvicr 
audience will not accept any run- 
of-the-mill film. And it is this audience 
that is demanding movies like HAHK 
and Dilwale. 

"Dilwale is a family film that has a 
universal appeal," says producer Yash 
Chopra. "It is a success because it comes 
straight from the heart." 

From the director’s heart to the distri¬ 
butor’s purse is not a bad route at all. 
And the way Dilwale has been going, it 
looks like the distributor’s purse is 
going to be jingling for some time to 
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Ilie day of judgement 


Mixing religion with politics: the Supreme Court clears 
Manohar Joshi but censures Bal Thackeray 


Last fortnight, the 
otherwise stoic- 
I looking chief minister 

j Maharashtra, 

j Manohar Joshi, wept 

tears of relief in 
■■ —■ULJ public. The reason 

MAHARASHTRA was not hard find. 

ycarS of 

uncertainty, his election to the Assem¬ 
bly from Ville Parle constituency in 
Bombay had been upheld by the Supre¬ 
me Court on 11 December. 

Trouble for Manohar eiWNAClO 
Joshi began during his 
election campaign in 
1990. While addressing a 
public meeting at Shivaji 
Park, he had announced 
that Maharashtra would 
probably have its first 
Hindu government soon. 

As Joshi went on to win 
the election. Congress j 
candidate Bhaurao Patil 
filed an election petition 
accusing Joshi of using 
religion to further his poll 
prospects. And after 
Bhaurao died in a car acci¬ 
dent, his son, Nitin Bhau¬ 
rao Patil, took up the fight. 

In 1993, the Bombay 
High Court ruled against 
Manohar Joshi, finding him guilty of 
seeking "votes in the name of religion". 
Joshi resigned from his post of leader of 
the Opposition but moved the Supreme 
Court on the matter. In 1995, Joshi recon¬ 
tested from Dadar, won the seat, and 
then went on to become chief minister of 
Maharashtra. 

And now comes the landmark judge¬ 
ment by the Supreme Court Bench com¬ 
prising Justice J.S. Verma, Justice N.P. 
Singh and Justice K. Venkataswami. 
The Bench held that the terms ‘Hindu’, 
‘Hindutva’ and ‘Hinduism’ could not be 
interpreted within the narrow limits of 
religion alone but were also a way of life 
and went on to state that Joshi’s state¬ 
ment could not be construed as an appeal 


might, the to the electorate on the basis of religion 
stoic- and was, at best, an expression of his 
^ief minister hope. 

Maharashtra, The judges however cautioned that 
Joshi, wept Joshi’s exoneration should not be taken 
relief in as a licence for corrupt practices in poll 
Die reason campaigns. They wound up the judg- 
lard to find, ment "with the fervent hope that our 
e years of observation has some chastening effect 
the Assem- in the future election campaigns", 
stituency in This judgement has practically given 
y the Supre- the chief minister a fresh lease of life. 

GIVIEN ACLEAN CHIT: chief minister Manohar Joshi 




JUSTICE DENIED?: petitioner Nitin 
Bhaurao Patil 


Apprehending an adverse court verdict, 
the Shiv Sena—through its mouthpiece 
Saamna — had made it known that 
Manohar Joshi’s nephew and state reve¬ 
nue minister Sudhir Joshi was the 
CM-in-waiting. 

But as news of the judgement filtered 
through. Shiv Sainiks, barred from ente- 
ling the Legislative Council, satisfied 
themselves by bursting crackers and dr >- 
tributing sweets. 

And the BJP too had 
something to chee 
about. On 11 Decemb< 
itself, the Supreme Court 
passed seven different 
but unanimous judge¬ 
ments on 13 other 
appeals lying before u. 
And the ones to be given 
a clean chit included Pra- 
mod Mahajan and Sadhvi 
Rithambara. 

The jubilation in the 
Shiv Sena camp was, 
however, tempered b' 
what the apex court ha. 
to say about the party 
f supremo Bal Thackeray 
5 InacasebasedonThacke 
I ray’s campaign speeches 
I for a Shiv Sena candidate 
^ in the 1987 polls, th 
court found him guilty of "corru 
electoral practices". The Shiv Sena bos. 
faced judicial censure for having made 
derogatory remarks against Muslim' 
and for inciting communal hatred. 

In effect, the judgement meant thi 
Bal Thackeray may be debarred frorr 
contesting elections for the next six 
years. But the Sena chief will hardly be 
losing any sleep over this as he ha 
always maintained that he will never 
stand for elections. The Supreme 
Court’s verdict could also pave the way 
for criminal prosecution against Bal 
Thackeray. But that is quite unlikely as * 
separate complaint would then have t< 
be filed with a magistrate. 
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The judgement, however, has attrac* 
ed attention not only for letting Joshi 
jff the hook, but also for what it has to 
ay about ‘Hindutva’ and ‘Hinduism’. 
According to the 63-page judgement. 
The mere fact that these words are used 
a speech would not bring it within the 
Dhibitions of Sections 123 (3) and 
A) of the Representation of the 
oples Act. It may well be that these 
)rds are used in a speech to promote 
secularism or emphasise the way of life 
of the Indian people and Indian culture 
or ethos, or criticise the policy of any 
political party as discriminatory or 
intolerant." 

With the elections to 
the Lok Sabha just round 
the comer, this could be a 
shot in the arm for the 
BJP. The right-wing par- 
t*>, which had appropria¬ 
ted Hindutva as its main 
plank in the late Eigfities 
and early Nineties, had, 

'^f late, toned down its 
insistence on being the 
sole upholder of the 
Hindu religion in the 
light of the various elec¬ 
tion petitions pending 
before the Supreme 
Court. 

Now, it could well 
decide to take up its stri¬ 
dent 1989 general elec¬ 
tion tone again, with the 
likes of Sadhvi Rithamba- 
la leading the hate bri¬ 
gade. "The stand of the 
BJP-Shiv Sena alliance 
has been vindicated by 
the highest court," said 
the BJP’s deputy leader 
^n the Lok Sabha, 
vjiswant Singh. 

. The Supreme Court JudgemeFit also 
seems to reinforce the claim made by 
Manohar Joshi at the ShivSena'snatio- 
lal conference last month. The Maha- 
ashtra CM had declared, "Hindutva is 
i\oi an ideal that is anti-other religions. 
We see it as a rashtriya bhavna (natio¬ 
nalist feeling)." In the same meet, Bal 
Thackeray had announced, in his inimi- 
^ible style, "I have no enmity with Mus- 
salmans but this land will be called 
Hindustan." 

But it may be a bit premature for the 
BJP-Shiv Sena alliance to let down its 
^uard. In Bombay, a day after the Supre- 
71 C Court judgement, Nitin Bhaurao 
'atil, told Indian Express that he plans 


to challenge Joshi's election in the apex 
court. 

"1 am waiting for the certified copy of 
the Supreme Court order. Once I get it. I 
will be filing a review petition and plan 
to lake up the case bcf6re the Constitu¬ 
tion Bench," said Patil. 

Speaking to SiiNDA’i, Patil sa»d he 
was disappointed with the order. "1 have 
pursued the litigation even after my 
father's death, as I believe that certain 
basic issues relating to the use of reli¬ 
gion in politics are at slake." 

Says advocate Mukul Mudgal, "The 
court has clearly limited the circumstan¬ 


ces under which references to Hindutva 
may be made." fie also pointed out that 
though the judgement gave Manohar 
Joshi a clean chit, it was significant that 
Thackeray had been indicted for inciting 
communal passion. 

The point then is not whether the Shiv 
Sena supremo plans to fight an election 
or not. It is that he has been held guilty 
and this should serve as a cautionary 
note to his right-wing pals lest they 
begin to think that they can go back to 
their pre-Babri Masjid rhetoric. • 

SmhmRmnImndMmmItm 
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A pressing 
matter 

Journalists in the Valley 
are caught between hostile 
militant outfits and an 
unsympathetic state 
administration 

"II is belter to sell 
vegetables than to get 
involved in the profes¬ 
sion of journalism 
here", a terror-stricken 
scribe remarked on 8 
December when he 
heard that Zafar 
Meraj, a senior jour¬ 
nalist and Zee TV correspondent, had 
been shot at by some gunmen and was 
battling for life in a .Srinagar hospital. 

This, in a sense, captures the mood of 
journos in the Valley today. Only a few 
days before this incident, about a do/cn 
other scribes were abused and roughed 
up by a particular militant outfit during a 
press conference. 

All this has revived painful memories 
of the death of photo-journalist Mushtaq 
Ali, on 10 September, in Srinagar, three 
days after a parcel bomb exploded at the 
BBC office. The fear among the scribes 
is palpable in the Partap Park Press 
Enclave which has now been renamed 
‘Mushtaq Enclave'. In this area, no jour¬ 
nalist dares to venture out alone and 
every approaching stranger is viewed 
with utmost suspicion. 

That most journalists have removed 
the "press" stickers from their vehicles 
and from the name-plates outside their 
residences, speaks volumes for the state 
of affairs in Kashmir. All this has had a 
most demoralising effect on the .scribes 
in the Valley and the sense of helpless¬ 
ness is all-pervasive. "We are being per¬ 
secuted and killed and we cannot even 
express our feelings," lamented a jour- 
nali.st in Srinagar. 

The going has been tough for the 
fourth estate ever since militancy raised 
its head in the early Nineties. In 1990, 
MohajtnmadShabanVakil, editor of a ver¬ 
nacular Urdu daily, was gunned down 
by unknown assailants. Five other jour¬ 
nalists have lost their lives in different 
incidents in the past five years. Ghulam 
Mohammad Lone, a newspaper agent 
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PAINFUL MEMORIES: funeral procession of journalist Mushtaq Aii 


who was also reporting for some local 
newspapers, was murdered along with 
his scvcn-year-old son at Kangan last 
year. 

On several occasions in the past, cop¬ 
ies of newspapers have been burnt and 
the editions ‘banned’ by various militant 
outfits. Often, newspaper offices are ran¬ 
sacked and forced to close down for not 
printing the press releases issued by mili¬ 
tant groups. This year alone, editors in 
the Valley have had to suspend publica¬ 
tion over a dozen limes following pro¬ 
tests by different militant outfits tor not 
carrying their statements "properly 

And as if the threat posed by militants 
was not enough, journalists in the state 
also have to contend with the often- 
brutish ways of the sei'nrity forces. New¬ 
smen have often been hounded by the 
security forces and prevented from per¬ 
forming their professional duties. Photo- 
journalists have suffered the most at the 
hands of the men in uniform. 

And 'he state administration has hard¬ 
ly been sympathetic towards the press. 
For instance, the office and printing 
press of the local Urdu daily Wadi Ki 
Awaaz has been scaled as many as 13 
times by the government in the past five 
years. And it was only after the editor- 
proprietor of the establishment, Ghulam 
I Nabi Shaida, obtained a directive from 
the state High Court, that the restrictions 
on his publication were lifted. 


The impression given by the admi¬ 
nistration is that it views the local press 
as "anti-national . and pro-militant". 
Every lime a scribe is ‘attacked’ 
from any quarter — be it the Governor 
or Hurriyal Conference leaders or milit¬ 
ants—a scries of official statements con¬ 
demning the ‘dastardly act’ and express¬ 
ing solidarity towards the press, are 
issued. But no serious efforts arc made 
to investigate the matter and bring the 
guilty to book. For instance, the govern¬ 
ment had announced an inquiry into the 
bomb blast at the BBC office on 7 Sep¬ 


tember. Two persons were said to ha\: 
been taken into custody. But nothing 
tangible seems to have come out of the 
official inquiry so far. 

Thus, caught between hostile militant 
outfits and an unsympathetic state admi¬ 
nistration, the media in Kashmir has 
been effectively muzzled. And what has 
suffered the most is truth itself As the 
editor of a local newspaper says, "In the 
absense of any proper source of informa¬ 
tion, the people are relying on rumours. 
And this is a most dangerous trend." • 
Ra^hMAhmmd/Srttmgar 


CondonHiable! 

Contraceptives are ending up as raw material for 
the rubber toy industry in Uttar Pradesh 


T he mediii and die central govern¬ 
ment may be determined to cen- 
vince the vast populace that condoms 
are to be udeen most seriously. But, in 
Uttar Prade^. these common con¬ 
traceptives are increatdngly finding 
their way to the rubber toy industry! 

Millions of condtHns pun^ in 
by the Union fbmily welfme ministry 
fw free distribution in rural taeas of 
Ifte country ’ s nsdst pt^louB stafie am 
ending up as cheqp nw hMhdiidi for 
thb manufoctum of ruMbor Wffi hi 
Kai^ and Meerut. 

Condoms recyded duougdt vuloa- 
ihfitkm :^i(id bigh-qmdity latex 
extras wti^ is idedly suited tti pnv 
vide bettaMnding inpoor «id cheap 


quality rubber otherwise used as raw 
material for toys. With these con¬ 
traceptives available at something 
like Rs 100 per thousand, the toyma- 
kers have been quick to cash in on the 
condom boom. 

The state family welfare depart- 
ment’sdirectorgeneral. Dr M.C. Tri- 
pathi, admits that condoms lying 
around inside tlw welfare directorate 
premises are being increasingly used 
to make toys. Ute reason, Tdpadii 
contends, is the absence of adequate 
Stonge facilities in Lucknow and 
lack of tran^iortatioii turanfements. 
'*Yousee, some sixcmmrrnndompie-' 
ces are being sent by dwCehtreevmy 
year, directly to Lucknow, stdieie we 
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The Shukla brothers score 
oyer CM Digvijay Singh as 
’"^e MPCC executive body 
* announced 

There was almost an 
air of inevitability 
about the whole 
affair. As expected, 
the much-awaited 
announcement of the 
MADHYA 98-member executive 
of the Madhya 
Pradesh Congress 
Committee (MPCC) has given rise to 
much speculation within the state party 
unit and it is chief minister Digvijay 
Singh who, once again, seems to be fight- 
iiig with his back to the wall. 

The run-up to the announcement of 
the MPCC executive body was marked 
by hectic lobbying within party circles. 
Apparently, a joint list of candidates was 
submitted by Digvijay Singh, Union 
minister of state for textiles Kamal Nath 
and Union minister of state for defence 
production, Suresh Pachonri. Separate 


GAINING GROUND: Union minister V.C. Shukla 


lists were also forwarded by Madhavrao 
Scindia, Shyama Charan and Vidya Cha- 
ran Shukla and some other Union mini¬ 
sters who hail from Madhya Pradesh. 
What’s more, a few names were al.so' 
‘suggested’ by Uttar Pradesh Governor 
Motilal Vora. 

But the attempt ai reconciliation bet¬ 
ween the warring factions — the Digvi¬ 
jay Singh camp and that of the Shukla 
brothers — by accommodating 98 exe¬ 


cutive members in the MK’C seems to 
have Hopped. In pure statistical terms, 
it has been a triumph for the powerful 
Shukla brothers. About 60 per cent of 
the posts in the executive body of the 
MPCC has gone to the followers of the 
Shukla brothers while Digvijay’s men 
comprise a poor 20 per cent. 

Amitesh Shukla, .son of Shyama Cha¬ 
ran Shukla, has been named as one of the 
vice-presidents. Dilip Singh Bhuria — 






do not have sufficient storage space. 
So, the packages remain dump^ in 
the open areas in and around the fami¬ 
ly welfare directorate/' Tripathi told 
Sunday. 

It was only after pictures of piled- 
up condom p^kages inside the direc¬ 
torate campus were carried in a local 
daily that the ctepartment decided to 
shift part of the consignment to its 
automobile workshop cm the out¬ 
skirts of Lucknow. But even now, 
nmeb of die stuff remains scattered 
ail over the diiectorate premises. 

"When 1 took over as director a 
few months back, the place looked 
more like a condom factory than the 
beadquaners of the state's family 
wing,'* admitied Trip^. "1 
the Cesitre to withhold 
Meanwhile, 1 
Grradlge^ to distri- 
ealwhig letcck * 


ment to decentralise the supplies in 
future so that stocks were received at 
ten different centres across the state. 
"That would not only solve the pro* 
blem of storage in the state capital, 
but also ensure smoother and spee¬ 
dier distribution to every not^ and 
comer of Uttar Pradesh, besides fot- " 
ing responsibility of field officers fdir' 
timely distribution," said V(»ina. He 
has also recommended k CBI probe 
into the whole affair. 

The ^oss misuse of condoms is 
bound to affect die pace of the slate's 
family welfare ptogrannne. The fact 
that not many people in the state are 
hatHiual usesrs of condoms has ctmtri- 
bated to this. According to a study 
carried out by the POpulatioB Resear¬ 
ch Centre — aieseuch wing of the 
Union ftunily wei£m'tnhjbtry — 
only idMut 3.S per cent of the target 
pt^latioR in Uttar Pradesb imt «oa- 
domsto 'pn^' nse. * 
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Red alert 


The law and order situation in the state has 
deteriorated alarmingly 


who has been spearheading a movement 
for the appointment of a tribal chief mini¬ 
ster in the slate — has been named as an 
executive member, while his daughter, 
Nirmala, is one of the joint secretaries. 

On the other hand, Digvijay Singh 
has even failed to push the case of his 
close confidant Jagatpal Singh. Jagatpai 
was adviser to Digvijay when the latter 
was MPCC chief, and recently, the two 
had attended Sonia Gandhi’s now- 
famous speech at Amelhi. 

Detractors of Digyi jaySinghare quick 
to point out that the composition of the 
MPCC executive body is a clear indica¬ 
tion that the party high command aims 
to rein in the chief minister. 



OUlMmiBERED: CM Digvijay Singh 


Even if Digvijay has been upset by 
the whole affair, he is giving nothing 
away. ’The AICC has constructed the 
MPCC after considering all the permuta¬ 
tions and combinations," says the chief 
minister. 

But then, Digvijay goes on to warn 
how the unusually-large executive body 
could prove unwieldy. Singh told 
Sunday, "1 had preferred a smaller PCC 
when I was its president. The present 
executive is little large in number. I hope 
this PCC will work. Now, it depends on 
how the PCC president handles the huge 
executive." 

The MPCC president, Parasram Bha- 
radwaj, has his task cut out for him. In 
the crucial months ahead, he will have to 
keep the warring factions within the 
state party unit together. Otherwise, 
the Congress(l) could be in for a rude 
shock in Madhya Pradesh during the 
elections next year. • 

D 0& hdmmp Smxmm/Bhopal 


Tripura is facing a 
major law-and-order 
crisis. On the one 
hand, the state’s rul¬ 
ing Left Front govern¬ 
ment is struggling to 
contain the threat pos¬ 
ed by various insurg¬ 
ent outfits. On the 
other, it is vexed by the rise of atrocit¬ 
ies against women, particularly those 
belonging to the Scheduled Tribe (ST) 
and Scheduled Caste (SC). 

In a recent letter to S.K. Chatterjee, 
director general of police, state home 
minister Samar Chaudhury expressed 
concern over the fact that crimes against 
women were on the rise in the state. 
Chaudhury has directed the superinten¬ 
dent of police and the central intelligen¬ 
ce wing in all four districts to assess the 
performance of every police station. 

According to police reports, 69 cases 
of atrocities against women were report¬ 
ed in 1993, 61 in 1994, and 54 between 
January and August this year. And a 
majority of the victims have been wom¬ 
en belonging to the Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes. 

The stale home minister has made it 
clear that the measures taken by the poli¬ 
ce had not been "effective" in checking 
the rising crime graph. According to 
Samar Chaudhury, the police have long 
overlooked the Scheduled Caste and 
Scheduled Tribe Prevention of Atrocit¬ 
ies Act, 1989. 

The state administration is underpres¬ 
sure from different women’s groups 
over this growing malaise. The chairper¬ 
son of the state women’s commission 
has written to chief minister Dasarath 
Deb and the home minister expressing 
unhappiness over the frequent cases of 
rape involving SC/ST women. 

And even as it tries, in vain, to check 
crime against women, the state’s admi¬ 
nistration is having a tough time tackl¬ 
ing the insurgents who seem to be strik¬ 
ing back with a vengeance. On 29 
November, members of the National 
Liberation Front of Tripura (NLFT) kill¬ 
ed three persons and injured 16 others in 
two separate incidents. 

That day, even as Samar Chaudhury 


was huddled in a meeting with the dis¬ 
trict magistrate and the superintendent 
of police of Dhalai district at the su^ 
bungalow in the sub-divisional town of 
Kamalpur, discussing the law-and-order 
situation, a group of NLFT insurgents 
broke into a nearby bank, Opening 
indiscriminate fire from their AK-47 
assault ritles, the insurgents looted cash 



TIHiE TO ACT: home minister Samar 
Chaudhury 

and gold ornaments worth crores before 
escaping and crossing over into neigh¬ 
bouring Bangladesh. Two people were 
killed on the spot and 15 others injured 
in the shootout. 

Quite predictably, the Opposition has 
taken the opportunity to condemn the rul¬ 
ing Left Front government for the dete¬ 
riorating law and order situation in the 
state. Tripura Pradesh Congress Com¬ 
mittee president Sudhir Ranjan Majum- 
der has demanded the resignation of the 
home minister. Samir Ranjan Burman, 
leader of the Opposition, has called for 
immediate imposition of the Disturbed 
Area Act in Tripura. 

With the political battle hotting up in 
the state and the Opposition determined 
to attack the state government over the 
law and order issue, the elections to the 
Agartala Municipal Council and 12 
other Nagar Panchayats, slated for 23 
December, have assumed immense 
significance. • 
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TV REVIEW 


SHUBHRA GUPTA 


□ On STAR Plus, the 
laugh tracks are get¬ 
ting louder. Two new 
sitcoms with similar 
sounding names. 
Hearts Afire and 
Grace Under Fire, 
add to the comedy available on the 
channel. 

In Grace Under Fire, a woman 
shacks off the shackles of a bad marria¬ 
ge and decides to raise her three kids on 
her own. Her car is rickety, the kids arc a 
h^dful, it’s a tough go, but she is 
undeterred. 

So she takes on a job 
which requires her to 
work in tough, manly ove¬ 
ralls m the company of 
men. Another woman 
who is also an employee 
resents being called a 
girl; Grace Kelly (yes, 
that’s her name) loves it. 

At 35, she says, she 
doesn’t mind being cal¬ 
led a girl. ‘Wimmen’ is 
for the under-16s. 

Says she to guffaws of 
appreciation; we work 
during the day as men 
and women, but if at the 
end of the day we end up 
in the showers, well, God 
love us. 

The foreman looks at her departing 
back and comes up with one of his own: 
I like this world better when I can pinch 
’em on the butt. 

There’s more talk of men and women 
in Hearts Afire. Produced by one of the 
most respected critics of American popu¬ 
lar culture, Linda Bloods worth Thoma¬ 
son. it has a young aide to a politico snug¬ 
gling up to a curvaceous journalist. It 
results in lots of sparks, quick repartee 
and quite respectable comedy. 

** In the episode I saw, John and Geor- 
gie fetch up in a hotel suite and, just as 
I they arc getting nice and cosy, things are 
^dely interrupted by loud altercation 
I from the adjoining room. 


Sex can be fan 

STAR comes up with more bedroom comedies 


The squabblers turn oui to be two 
greenhorns, male and female, who can't 
quite make things happen. They had 
been saving it up till after marriage and 
now that the knot is tied, they tic them¬ 
selves up in knots. 

Georgie takes the girl and rctiies to 
the ladies’, the men take the bedrcxim, 
and they commence to have a heart- 
to-heart v/ith the other party. 

This entails imparting bits of wisdom 
about the sexual act from those in the 
know to those who are not. Never in a 
car, says the all-knowing scribe to the 



Not that any of the 
new serials can 
compete with 

which has 
acquired a huge fan 
following among hip, 
urban viewers 


girl. Asks the girl, with suitable awe: 
and where was your first time? Says the 
journo, ruefully: in a car. 

Says John to the uptight lad: you ever 
heard of foreplay ? Yeah, says the fellow 
promptly. I've heard it mentioned on 
aftcriKKm sitctims! 

Having done their duty as good Ame¬ 
rican citizens, John and Georgia check 
out of the hotel and end up m a flurry of 
arms and legs in the back of their car, 
thus reinforcing our faith in another 
great American tradition. 

Hearts Afire may not quite succeed in 
knocking off M.A.S.H. 
which has acquired a 
huge fan following I 
among hip, urban vie¬ 
wers. Still, there’s 
humour here, unforced 
and quite witty in bits. 

Meanwhile, Zee has 
firmly placed the Lok 
Sabha elections on its 
agenda and is busy profi¬ 
ling far-flung constituen¬ 
cies to give us a feel of the 
place, its people and how 
they are likely to vote. 

Annu Kapoor has been 
roped in for the election 
specials. He hosts an 
aptly named quiz Kissa 
Kursi Ka on Sunday 
evenings for our Members of Parlia¬ 
ment. It has been prcxJuced by Siddharth 
Basu, has rather nice-looking sets and 
Kapoor doesn’t sing a single .solitary 
.song. 

He does a competent job in hosting 
the show. The MPs seem to like him, 
and they actually, judging by the episo¬ 
de I saw, manage some of the trickier 
questions with ca.se. 

Zee will soon begin another instal¬ 
ment in Humre PMji, a scries which will 
profile past and present Prime Mini¬ 
sters, with an assessment of their perfor¬ 
mance by partymen, Oppositionwallahs 
and the men on the road. 

Sounds like fun. • 
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KUSUM BHANOARI 


BEGINNING 24 DECEMBER, 1995 


ARIES 


(2! March-20 April) 

T ake your time when 
dealing with domestic 
problems. Do not make 
hasty decisions that could 
affect the lives of your loved 
ones. Cooperation from 
unexpected quarters will 
give your career a boost. 
Travel unfolds new 
propositions to widen your 
scope of activities. Handle 
finances with care. 

TAURUS 


(21 April-20 May) 

A ll should run smoothly 
at work. Influential 
people will not interfere with 
the way you handle your job. 
You can get through chores 
faster than usual. Because 
you can accelerate your 
work rate, you should be 
able to earn some extra cash. 
Health problems of a near 
relative may demand your 
time. 

GEMINI 


(2/ May-20 June} 

S omeone will be pressing 
you for a commitment; 
but you might have some 
doubts about it. A chat with 
an older person should help 
you reach the right decision. 
You* 11 want to give more 
attention than usual to desk 
work. Attend to legal 
matters and anything which 
has to do with contracts and 
leases. 

CANCER 


{21 June-20 July) 

F ^ily members will be 
sensitive to criticism and 
will need very careful 
handling. Ilie ambience at 
work may not be conducive. 
Don’t waste time grumbling 
to associates as it is unlikely 
to produce results. Be 
patient: things will revert 
back to normalcy. 


LEO 


(21 July-20 August) 

D iscuss the financial 

situation with your mate 
or partner and talk over ways 
to eradicate unnecessary 
expenditure. Enhance career 
prospects by getting in touch 
with people whose 
specialised knowledge 
would help you. You can 
win over people who really 
matter. Romance for single 
people will be happiei. 


LIBRA_ 


(2! September-20 October) 

M ental strength and 
stability will be 
essential if you want to 
tackle problematic 
situations. You are a strong 
person but at times you tend 
to break down. Be strong and 
things will work out. Travel 
is on the cards. Elders will 
give you the right guidance: 
turn to them if you feel 
confused. 



VIRGO 


(21 Augu ST- 20 September) 

P roblems are likely to 
arise with people at a 
distance: these issues may 
not be solved for a day or 
two. Someone with whom 
you have dealt successfully 
before may act quite out of 
character. You’ll be happy 
about the way a romantic 
involvement shapes up. 


SCORPIO 


(21 October-20 November) 

A ssociates will cooperate 
with you at jobs that you 
find boring tackling alone. 
You might feel happier 
dealing with matters far-off 
rather than anything near 
home. Some extra money 
may come your way, but 
don't waste it. Romance is 
likely to figure in your plans. 


I SAGITTARIUS 


(21 November-20 December) 

T he week will be peacefln . 

You will not be requirec I 
to stretch yourself either 
mentally or physically. ' 

Round off work that wou^' ^ 
otherwise hold you back. 
Your loved one will be 
congenial. You may be 
feeling rather concerned 
about the health of someone; 
find out whether you can 
help in any way. 

CAPRICORN 


(2 / Decemher-20 January) . j 

I nitially, you may find it' 
difficult to smooth over^* 
arguments and tide over 
opposition, but you will bfe 
successful if you have faid| 
in yourself. Do not get too 41 
carried away by the 
celebration around you; "W 
enjoy, but do not neglect 
work totally. Your 
sweetheart will be more 
loving than usual. 

AQUARIUS 


(2! January-20 February) 

H idden snags are now 
likely to surface. Work 
that seems to be plain sailing 
will become more 
complicated. Friends might 
give you some mi.sleading 
information: check up on 
what they tell you. Do not 
rely too much on promises 
, made by employers. Deal 
with the routine jobs that you 
know are secure. 

PISCES _ 


(27 February-20 March) 
ork will progress 
WW satisfactorily, but you 
are unlikely to get any | 
opportunities to impress 
your boss. Although no 
pressure will be on you, 
energy is likely to flag. This 
is a good week for creative 
enterprises. Associates will 
be especially helpful, • . 
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RANDOM NOTES 




440 favours. 


His has become a 
famlhir face tn the cor- 
of power But Ainar 
igh, tibe AICC member 
km Madhya Pradesh, has 
t' 'ays played down his own 
4iiess empire. Few people 
' >w that he has units also in 
i '>ar Pradesh and is working 
on a nu^or jmwer project in 
soud) India in coIIabcMration 
with some India's biggest 
corporations. 

Instead, Singh has always 
hit the headlines because of 
his celebrity friendships. 
AmitaUi Bachchan and 
Ktodhavrao Scindia, who are 
like family members to him; 
Mi'layam Siiigh Yadav, 



AiWf MmPwitolRgwHIioiit 


whose trusted adviser he is, 
H.D. Deve Gowda, whom he 
has backed dirou^ thick 
mid and such heavy¬ 
weights as A.R. Antulay, G. 
Venkataswamy, Madhav- 
'^^inhSoKhiki.etc. 

But noyf, die one mimster 
frith whom Singh does not 
diaie aolosefriendship is res¬ 
ponsible fw t^qxnnting him 
to a highly-fcoveted post He 
luu just bMxnne a wector of 
die State Bank hf< India’s 
nwiit tnofud, m'^I^E^oint- 
UMhl jyas made by mumce 
tIdiniSOT msMdarins who 
kaow ihtgh because ol his 


HKARD IN THE MINISTRY OF 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


ThwllSholftooirtlteanns—In 
both sonsoo of tho word—to 
Pakistan. But K roffusos India so 
much as a holplng hand. 

A DISGRUNTLED BUREAUCRAT 


f 


business activities. 

Oddly enough, for a man 
who IS so well-connected 
and has turned down a Rajya 
Sabha seat last yeai, Singh i.s 


delighted by this appomt- 
ment. Perhaps because this 
came without lobbying and 
without any politictd 
influence. 


C H E C K - L I S T 


In memoriam: all over the world, the 
remains of dead leaders are being dug 
up as a way of remembering them 


■ Chs Qusvara: The Argentine doctor led peasants 
and Indians in Bolivia in an uprising that has become a 
model for guernlla groups since That uprising was crushed 
by the Bolivian Army in 1967 and Guevara was killed 
Bolivians who were part of his movement are in positions 
of authority now and want to set up a memorial for 
Guevara Digging is on for the remains of one of the world's 
best-known guernlla leaders 


■ Adolf llltfOR When the Russians found Hitler's 
body, shot through the head and half-burnt in 1945, they 
took It away, conducted some tests and announced that 
they were keeping it to prevent a resurgence of a neo-Nazi 
movement However, doubts remained about the identity 
of the body the Russians took away Neo-Nazis claim today 
that Hitler Is still buried in the bunker where he died They 
want an enquiry into the teeth and skull the Russians claim 
are Hitler's 


a: It could never 
be conclusively established that the leader of the Indian 
National Army (INA) died in an air crash in Formosa In 
1945 Former Prime Minister Moraijl Oesai stirred up 
things further by announcing in Parliament that there was 
no evidence that the man who had died was NetaJi I^rt 
Netaji's family now demands that a ONA test be conducted 
to conclusively establish that the man who died In the rir 
crash was actually Bose 


■ Csar NIehoUM Ih The last Czar of the Romanov 
dynasty was killed and buried in mines In Siberia, but no 
one really knew—or caied — whether it was really buHe. 
Now, with the change of government in Rus^, the 
Diarists have unearbied the Cvtar's remains and brought 
them to their rightful place in the Petesand Paul FortnifS i 


cidns I 

j IxoceM sboiddluws been accooigani^ 
1 ituals wHeh dhtnl take place. 



Mmiiorf«sof 

President Shankar 

Dayal Shaima 

recendy visited Pused in 
Maharashora to honour sotne 
freedom fighters from C%i- 
mur. Ministo’ Vilas Muttem- 
war’s constituency was the 
scene qf a heroic people's 
struggle against the British, 
especially during the Quit 
India movement of 1942. 

It would have been arouti- 
ne function, except that the 
President was overcome by 
emotion. So.'when the free¬ 
dom fighters received their 
awards, one of them touched 
the President's feet. Pushing 
protocol aside, l[ndia’s first 
citizen bent itown and tou¬ 



ched the awardee’s feet 
Both the elderly men then 
hugged eadt odier acknow- 
ledgiiig a shared phase in 
their lives — Shwnia was 
deeply affected the Quit 
India movement. 

Later, while releasing e 
staihp in die honour of the 
fevoludonaiy TiAoji Maha- 
ng, Sharnia sipd in his 
speech that H priis an irony df 
(ms die wmM 
a "sniBn me" as the 

fmideiit uf^Gadia, but drou* 
sends pf ftaidom dg^trors 
R^samficeddie^ 
the dfesdUrii struggle won 
ihiBhthinfa^ everyone. « 


4AIN0AY OtotMnbdr 1905 
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AfHendlnneecI 

■ This much has to be 
said for Narasimha 
Rao He stands by his old 
friends. 

Rather than attend Parlia¬ 
ment, which was going 
cra/y because of the telecom 
controversy, Rao took one 
whole day off to visit Kala- 
kanker to attend the 13th day 
ceremony of Dtnesh Singh 
He could have deputed a 
mintster for the task but he 
decided to go himself 
Rao was under great pres¬ 
sure from party colleagues 
and officials to divest 
Dinesh Singh of his minister- 



NanMimha Rao: kooping 
htowoHI 

ship, but he refused Contra¬ 
ry to the general opinion, this 
was not to ensure* Dinesh 
Singh any additional medi¬ 
cal attention as a minister— 
apparently, Rao had given 
instructions that he was to 
get die best possible medical 
help, no matter what his sta¬ 
tus. But Rao kept him on as a 
minister because he,didn’t 
want Singh to feel demorali¬ 
sed while struggling for life. 

It was another incident 
which affected Rao badly. 
When Singh first fell ill and 
was partially pandysed, Rao 
went to call on him at his 
Thyagn^ Marg residence. 
Singh md him at the gate 
Thars began rolling down his 
cheeks. He cned all the way 
to the drawing room and 
went M wijping his eyea IW*"' 

dto Idi was j 


HfcARD ATTHEAICC 
HhADQUARTERS 

If you think that tha Elactlon 
Commission will make up Its 
mind in a huny, you’ro mistaken. 
Soshan and Qlll are polls apart. 

A PARTY WORKER ON THE DIFFERENCES IN 
THE ELECTION COMMISSION OVER THE LOK 
SABHA ELECTION DATES 


served. The PM hurriedly 
took a sip, put his cup down 
and took his leave 
Rao patted Smgh on the 
shoulder and told him as he* 
left 'Dinesh Singhjt, aap 
ihinta mat keejiye Aap ho 
kuchh nahin hoga (Don’t 
worry Nothing will happen 
to you)" And the Prime 
Minister kept his word 


Opinion makor 

■ Was the decision to 
postpone elections in 
Jammu and Kashmir really 
‘unanimous’, as chief elec¬ 
tion commissioner T N 
Seshan claimed it was*? 

Not at all, say insideis 
When they visited Snnagar 


CHECK-LIST 


Sons of politicians who 
had it all, but threw it away 

■ FarooR Abdullah: Sheikh Abdullah earned his title 
of Sher-e-Ka$hmir after spending years in jail Farooq 
Abdullah squandered his father's legacy despite being the 
chie| minister of Jammu and Kashmir twice Things have 
come to such a pass now that he doesn’t want elections, 
becauseJie is not sure whether he will be able to win it 

■ AJI^^Hngh: The son of a farmer, he thought his 
father's constituency was his for the asking He had 
grandiose dreams of things he could do with the Jat 
consbtuency in his pocket But the BJP ran away with it 
And now, A)it Singh isjust a minister in the Congress from 
being the inheritor of Charan Singh’s legacy 

■ Ranganto KuaiaraaiaaialaaK Such were 
his parsnts’ pMitlcal connections, ami so much were they 
respected, that today Kumaramangalam has ‘uncles' In 
every party But, ironically, he doesn’t have a party 

■ K. MunriidhaiWK Surely, it is a mader of sfume 
that the son of as ixiwerful a potitician as K. Karuhakaraji 
should require to be elected from the Lqk St^? 
MuraHdharan'swaysamcreadhOami^fllthfttR ‘ 
Karunakaran faetlon of the KerdlCorigraii^ Tiia fatnfar 
chief minister’s hold on toe parhr Id a^f^ pRgtoiji of hie 


to see the situation tor theiA- 
selves, the three election 
commissioners had an open 
mind Seshan felt elections 
should tidce place, die other 
two felt it might not be 
possible. 

But when they saw thing* 
for themselves, election com¬ 
missioner M.S. Gill’s view 
was, with enough security, it 
might just be possible to 
have free mid fair polls 
G.V.G Kn&hnamurthy was 
waiting for a signal from dK 
government — he was 
happy to say what thegovem- 
me.nt was saying Seshan 
ruled that there was no 
question of elections taking 


So, despite Seshan suss- 
sing that the deason was 
'unanimous*, that was not 
the case at ail 


Destination: 

Puttaparthl 

■ The section in the Psir- 
liament secretariat 
which deals with reimburse¬ 
ment of tickets to MPs is tot¬ 
ting up the number of MPs 
who have made air trips in 
the Delhi-Hyderabad-Delhi 
and Deihi-Bangalore-Delhi 
sectms two weeks ago. 

Puttaparthl is apptoaitoa- 
ble both dom Bangalore and 
Hydeiabad Tim Sathya Sat 
Baba celebrated his birthday 
at Puttapartfai two wedks ago. 

OutofSdOMPsinParljUf 
ment, 40 to 45 have already 
submitted clmims for this sec¬ 
tor. The Lok SdUaa 
Shivod iyi« tiO diito Its 















Remarkable what a 144 year old career at the finest institutions in Amcnca can teach you Intricacies which 
gentlemen will surely apprcciatcas they delve into the Corporate Collection King Cotton Dover Fairfield Bradstrcet 
Quite simply, the finest compendium of work expenencc in corporate attire 
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